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ton Gurpon—Questions, Mr. Hicks ; Answers, Lord Richard Grosvenor 
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Houldsworth ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice és ep 
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Surrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, one Question proposed, 
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Partiuament—Hovezs or Lorps—continued. 
years been able, through its permanent majority in the House of Lords, to alter, 
defeat, or delay legislation, ee that legislation has been recommended b the 
responsible advisers of the Crown, and approved of by the Nation through its 
elected representatives, it is desirable to make such alterations in the relations 
of the two Houses of Parliament as will effect a way to this state of things,’ — 
(Mr. Labouchere,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
. Ayes 145, Noes 71; Majority 74. 
Division List, yes and Noes a * 
Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair, ” again pro- 
posed :— 
TretaNnD—MANUFACTURING AND PropvuctiveE InpustriEs — Observations, 
Sir Eardley Wilmot:—Debate thereon ., i be 
Westminster Appey (Restoration) — Question, Observations, Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck, Mr. erence Reply, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 
France and Cxuiwa—THE Sidxvensmens o-<Gteorviitions,; Mr. Aghuiond: 
Bartlett ; Reply, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
Main Quesibnt:; “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, oul 
négatived :—Committee to sit again upon Monday next. 


Ways anp Means— 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty, for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 1886, the sum of £2,049,000 be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again upon Monday next. 


Income Tax Bill [Bill 38}— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(J/r. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) .. 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for To-morrow. 


Pollution of Rivers Bill | Bill 34]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Hastings) .. 
After short debate {House counted out] | 11.15. ] 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 
QUESTION. 


—~9—— 


Eayrt (Minirary Ovzrations) — ALLowANcEs TO OFFICERS OF THE Roya 
Marives—Question, Mr. J. Lowther; Answer, Sir Thomas Brassey 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


a 


Ways anp Means—Report ) 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill | 
Resolution | November 21] reported 
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Marrnes—Observations, Mr. J. Lowther : —Short debate thereon 
a OF THE ee Mr. Norwood :—Short debate 
ereon 


Resolution agreed to :—Bill iawiéa (Sir Arthur Otway, Ur. Chancellor of 
the Hachequer, Mr. Courtney); presented, and read the first time. 


Income Tax Bill [Bill 38]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; to be read the third time upon Monday next. 





PaRLIAMENT—Business or THE Hovsze—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer es 
[3.45, ] 


LORDS, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 
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Per cess 8 aera br. 2 The Earl of Wemyss; Answer, Lord 
udeley Zi ee 


Hovse or Lorps—ProceDvrE OF THE Hovsx — Postponement of Resolu- 
tions, Lord Stratheden and Campbell 


Infants Bill— 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now aney 2°," —( The Lord FitzGerald) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee :—List of the Committee 


Pustic Works anp Recreation Grounps (Merropouis)—Tue Main Drarn- 
AGE EmBpanxMeNtT—Observations, Earl meers Reply, Earl Granville : 
—Short debate theréon ais ee 


PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Rodin~Oheuvelion, Earl Granville 
sone oot Irish Peerages Bill [s.1.]—Presented (The Lord Waveney); read 1* 
oO. ee ee *e *e 


Income Tax Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be printed ; and to be read 
2* To-morrow, and ‘Standing Order No.*X XXV. to be considered in order to its being 
dispensed with (The Earl Granville). (No. 11.) [6.0. ] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 
QUESTIONS. 





Tue Maarsrracy (Iretanp)—Carrain Wuetay, R.M—Questions, Mr. T. 
A. Deets Mr. 5 Sa Mr. Sexton; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Ban- 


nerma 
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nerman 
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Navy—Lire Insuravck—Questions, Sir H. Drummond Wolff ; Answers, Sir 
Thomas Brassey 

Irish Lanp Commission (Sus-Comuisstonzrs)—Oases Lisrep at Lon@rorD 

—-Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy; Auswer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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Notices or Mottons— 
Ordered, That the Notice of Motion for a Return of shipsin Her Majesty’s Navy have 
precedence of the other Notices of Motions,—(Mr. Gladstone.) 
Navy—Srate or THE Navy—Morion ror a Return— 


Moved, ‘‘ That there be laid before this House, a Return respecting the Ships built and 
building for Her Majesty’s Navy during the last four years,”—(Sir Thomas Brassey) 


After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Further Powers) Bill—Ordered (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg, Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. Bryce) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 44 ] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 





Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill— 


Order for Third Reading read 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed, with a New Title. 


[1.15.] 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3. 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 1*; and to be 
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mitted for To-morrow. 
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After short debate, on Question ? their Lordships divided ; Contents 8, 
Not-Contents 46; Majority 38. 
Resolved in the negative. 


Epvcation (Scortanp)—Scnoot Buripines in THE Hicu~tanps—Question, 
Observations, The Duke of Argyll; Reply, Lord — :—Short 
debate thereon a 

[7. 30. 1 
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Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley .. ah 
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Law anv Potice (Scortanp)—Tue Expzpition vo Sxye—Question, Mr. 
Preston Bruce; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

CENTRAL Asta—Russtan ApvaNncEs—PUL- 1-Knatun—Question, Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Attorments Exrenston Act, 1882—Norices to TrustErs—Question, Mr. 
Jesse Collings; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Union Ratine (Inetanp)—Lecistation—Questions, Mr. Gray ; : Answers, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

PARLIAMENTARY Etections (REDISTRIBUTION) ‘Brr—Tuz Bovunpary_ Cou- 
MIssIONERS—Questions, Mr. H. 8. Northcote, Mr. H. H. Fowler, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke - 

Eeyer (Britisa Occupation) —Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone. . 

Partiament—RUvLes oF Procepure—Quzstions—Questions, ‘Mr. D. Grant, 
Sir Alexander Gordon, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Joseph Cowen; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone 

PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIstRtBuTIon) ‘Buir—Tae Disrrancuisep 
Borovens—Question, Mr. Creemer Clarke; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 

Eeyrr (Finance, &c.)—SusPension oF THE SrxKixa Fouwp—Question, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Pzack or Evrope—Drinvtion oF ARMAMENTs—Questions, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Mr. Puleston; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ae +e 

PARLIAMENTARY ELEcrions (RepistrisutTion) Brrt—Instrvcrions TO THE 
Bouwpary Commissioners—Questions, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. 
Newdegate, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Gorst, Mr. O’Donnell, Sir John Hay, Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. H. H. Fowler, Mr. Gray; Answers, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Mr. Gladstone 

Tae Crvin Service (PARLIAMENTARY CanprpaTurE) —Sm Wrouam 
Brampton Gurpon—Observation, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Army—BricapeE Masors anp Garrison Insrrucrors—Question, Mr. Dal- 
rymple; Answer, Sir Arthur Hayter Pu 

Navy—Srate oF THE Navy—Personal Explanation, Sir Donald Currie .. 

PaRLIAMENT—Business oF THE Hovsz-—Ministerial Statement, Mr. Glad- 
stone oe oe ee o% ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_e——_- 


Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) Bill [Bill 40)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’—( Mr. Gladstone) 


After debate, Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, the principle of Representation in proportion 
to Population should be adopted in place of arbitrary figures as a basis, in order to 
obtain a logical, judicious, and permanent settlement of the question of Redistribution 
of Seats,”—(Sir Henry Tyler,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question : ”’—After further long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 

for Thursday 19th February. 


National School Teachers (Ireland) Bill [Bill 11)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill benow read a second time. “age Ur. Justin M‘ Carthy) 
Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned, ” —(Mr. Campbell. Banner- 
man :)--After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 83, Noes 
14; Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 22:)—Debate adjourned till To- 
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Elections in Counties (Hours of Poll) Bill [Bill 19)— 

Order for Committee read :—Mored, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) 

Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. Sexton: :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed 

After debate, Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill considered in 
Committee 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again 
on Saturday,” —(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot :|}—Question put, and agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Saturday. 


MOTIONS. 
—o—. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House, at its rising on Saturday next, do vs. au till 
Thursday 19th February,”—(Zord Richard Grosvenor) . 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House, at the rising of the House this day, do sr 
till Saturday,” —(Lord Richard Grosvenor). . 

After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 43, Noes 9; 
Majority 34.—(Div. List, No. 23.) 


Westminster Hatt (Restoration) — 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Committee on Westminster Hall (Restoration) have leave to sit and 
proceed, notwithstanding any Adjournment of the House, ’’—{ Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 
Motion agreed to. [5.15 a.m] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5. 


Yorkshire Registries Act (1884) Amendment Bill (No. 14)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*, and that Standing Order No. 
XXXV. be considered in order to its being dispensed with,’’—( Zhe Lord 
FitzGerald) .. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Billread 2° accordingly ; Committee 
negatived: Then Standing Order No. XXXV. considered (according to 
order), and dispensed with ; Bill read 3°, and passed. 


OrFioz oF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN 
UsHER oF THE Brack Rop—APpporInTMENT oF SELEcT ComMMITTEE— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Lords following be named of the Committee ” 

Moved, ‘* To leave out the name of the Marquess of Lansdowne, ”—( The 
Earl of Camperdown :)—After short debate, on Question? agresd to :— 
ps Motion, as amended, agreed to: :—Oommittee appointed ac- 
cordingly. 


Navy—Srate or THE Navy—Apmiratty Iytewiicence DeparTuEntT— 
Question, Observations, The Earl of — re The Earl of 
Northbrook .. ee 


Eeyrt—EmPLoYMEnT oF Enoiisu Orrictats—Question, Lord Truro ; rome 
The Earl of Northbrook :—Short debate thereon 


(5. 15.] 
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LORDS, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6. Page 


Their Lordships met ;—And the Commons being come with their SpEaxKeEr, 
and a Royal Commission to that effect having been read, the Roya 
AssENT was given to several Bills. [1.45.] 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6. 
The House met at a quarter after One of the clock. 


Message to attend The Lorps Commissioners :—The House went ;—and 
being returned ;—Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent to several 
Bills. 

ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Zord Richard Grosvenor)... 8438 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were not present, 

House counted, and Mr. Spzaxer declared that 37 Members only were 
present. 


The Sitting was then suspended at five minutes to Two o'clock. 


The House was adjourned at two minutes after Four o’clock till Thursday 
19th February. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


Ecypt—Ministerial Statement, Earl Granville :—Short debate thereon .. 849 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FoR ScoTLaAND— 


Certificate of the Election of the Earl of Northesk and the Earl: of 
Orkney me ‘ 858 


[5.0.] 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


NOTICES. 


—_o0—— 


Army anp Navy Expenpirure—Setzor Commitrere—Notice of Motion, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 858 
Eeyrt anpD THE SouDAN—VOTE OF Censure—Notice of Motion, Sir Stafford 

Northcote oa 859 
Eeyrtr (THe Soupan)—EmpLoyMEnt or Inp1an Troors—Notice of Mo- 

tion, Mr. J. K. Cross oy oe . .. 859 


QUESTIONS. 


SECRETARY FOR ee en Sir George Campbell ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt ‘ 859 
Eeyerr (Mirirary Oprrations)—THE War IN THE Sovpan—Questions, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Gorst, Sir John St. Aubyn; Answers, The 


Marquess of Hartington, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 859 
Navy—Srate or tHE Navy—Conrracts—Questions, Mr. W. H. Smith, 

Sir Edward J. Reed ; Answers, Sir Thomas Brassey .. -. 861 
Eeyrr (Mrmirary Orznarions)—Tas Wak in THE Soupan—Question, Mr. 

Stuart-Wortley ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington. . 862 


Arrica—Tue Rep Sea Coast—OccupaTion or MAssowAH BY Shits tas 


tion, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
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Eeyrr (Tae Sovpan)—KuartouM—GEneraL Gorpon’s Drarres—Ques- 
tions, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

PaRLIAMENT — Business oF THE HovsE—TuHE Vore oF CENSURE (Sir 
Srarrorp Nortrucore)—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Onslow, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Richard, 
Sir George Campbell, Mr. Fineh-Hatton, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Theodore 
Fry, Mr. Kenny; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
Mr. J. K. Cross, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Hibbert 

Contagious Diszases (Anmmats) Acts—Foot-anp-Movuru Diszase—Ia- 
PORTATION OF Foreign CatritE—Questions, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. R. H. 
Paget, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Suprry—Army axp Navy Esrmates (SuprLEMENTARY )—Questions, Mr. 
W. H. Smith, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Cubitt; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Hibbert 

Eeyrr (Muirary Oprerations)—ExprepiTionary Force up THE Nie— 
GENERAL Brackensury’s Corumn—Observations, The Marquess of 
Hartington - 


EeypT—Ministeriat StaTEMENT— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Copy presented of further Correspondence respecting 
the affairs of Egypt (by Command) do lie upon the eesti 
Gladstone) 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— Js 


Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) Bill [Bill 40)}— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—(Sir Charles W. Ditke) ; 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Com- 
mittee, and reported ; as amended, to be printed [ Bill 49] ; re-committed 
for Monday next. 


Waterworks Clauses Act asen Amendment Bill [Bill 7)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second i W. M. 
Torrens) 
After short debate, Question put, ‘and agreed te: :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Thursday 5th March. 


National School Teachers (Ireland) Bill [Bill 11 |— 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading [4th December] .. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be further adjourned,”—( Mr. 7. P. 0’ Connor : :) 
—After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till 
Honday next. 


Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill [Bill 26]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (General Sir 
George Balfour) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


Land Improvement and Arterial Drainage (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 50] 

Crown Lands Bill— Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Herbert Gladstone) ; presented, and read 

"the first time [Bill 51) Pe os oe oe 
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Board of Works (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Herbert Jaren pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 52] oe 


Ulster Canal and Tyrone Navigation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 53] ° o° 
Shannon Navigation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Herbert Gietitend) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 54] ° oe 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill—0» dered (Mr. Chancellor ot the 
Exchequer, Mr, Campbell. Bannerman, Mr. Solicitor General for oe ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 55] ow : 
Dean and Chapter Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chancellor of the Becher, Mr. Hert) 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 56] ; 
[7.30.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Eeyrr (Minrrary Oprrations)—Exrepirionary Force up tHe Nie— 
DeatH oF GeneraL Sir Herpert Stewart anp GeneRAL Earte— 
Question, Viscount Hardinge; Answer, The Earl of ees ; Observa- 
tions, The Duke of Cambridge 

Army Reserve Force—THe Muir — inane tis Her Majosty 
delivered by (7he Earl Granville) - ° 

Eeyer—Tae War 1x tHe Sovpan—Miruirary O©o-OPERATION OF THE 
CotonrEs—Question, Observations, Viscount Bury ; may: The Earl 
of Derby :—Short debate thereon 

PARLIAMENT—RULES AND ORDERS OF THE Hovas (hnerseenons or Srr: swans) 
—ApDMIssIon TO THE House or Lorps—Observations, Earl Granville :— 
Short debate thereon 

Ecypr anp THE Soupan—TuHE Parzns-Question, The Earl of Milltown ; 
Answer, Earl Granville 

Eeypr (Minirary Oprrations)—THE Force | IN THE Soupan—Notice of 
Question, Viscount Bury 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners aa a L.]—Presented sea Lord pair of Lichfield) ; 
read 1* (No. 17) .. 
[5.0.] 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 








PARLIAMENT—STANDING OrDERS CoMMITTEE— 
Select Committee on Standing Orders nominated :—List of the Committee 


PAaRLIAMENT—CoMMITTEE OF SELECTION— 
Committee of Selection nominated :—List of the Committee 
Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Speaker 


NOTICE. 


— 9 —_ 


Eeyrt anp THE Souran— Tue Vore or Censure (Sir Srarrorp Norru- 
core)— Notice of Amendment, Sir Henry ‘lyler oe 
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Inp1sa—Tue Rattway From Srst ro Querra—Question, Sir "Henry Tyler ; 
Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Eeyrr (THe War IN THE Sovpan)—Kuarroum—Coronet ‘STEWART AND 
nis Companions—Question, Sir Henry Tyler; Answer, The Marquess 
of Hartington 

Tue Royar Commission on TrawLinc—Tue Rerort—Question, Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Eeyrr (THe Soupan)—Prrnoz Hassan—Questions, Mr. Ritchie, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff, Mr. Goschen; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

ArmMy—DeErEnce oF THE CoALING Srations—Question, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

ARMY (AUXILIARY Forces)—Dericrency or Mrxiria Orricers—Question, 
Mr. Tottenham ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Army—Tue 20rm Hussars AND 5TH LancEers—Questions, Mr. Tottenham, 
Sir Walter B. Barttelot; Answers, Mr. Brand, The Marquess of 
Hartington 

Eeypt—GeEneraL Gorpon’s LErrers AND Drsrarcues—Questions, Mr. 
Brodrick, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Sampson Lloyd, Mr. Macfarlane ; 
Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 

Mzerinc on tue VicrortA EmMpaNKMENT—SPEEcH or Mr. H. M. Hynp- 
MAN— Questions, Mr. Brodrick, Mr. O’Brien; Answers, Sir William 
Harcourt es ; 

Inp1A—ALLEGED REQUEST FOR Re- INFORCEMENTS— Question, Mr. J ustin 
Huntly M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Eoyrt (Tue Sovpan)—-Prince Hassan—Questions, Mr. Gibson; Answers, 
The Marquess of Hartington .. 

Emicration To THE CoLONIEs — INDUSTRIAL ScHOoLs — Question, Mr. 
Rankin ; Answer, Mr. H. H. Fowler es ee ee 
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Scottanp—Tue Sxye Ororrerns—EmPLoyYMent oF A Mrritary Force— 
Questions, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Macfarlane ; Answers, Sir 
William Harcourt ‘i si Sa oe 


Centrat Asta—Tue ArcHan Bovunpary Commission — mer an Mr. 
Onslow ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmauricé 


GREECE — Tue Assautt on Mr. Nicnotson — Cision: Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice is Si 


Eeypr—Tae War in tHE Sovupan—Mnruitary Co-opERATION OF THE 
Cotontes—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answer, Mr. manent 
Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor [no reply] 


New GurnzA—ANNEXATION BY ForEIGN Paretns'«udtionk Mr. deanonil 
Bartlett, Mr. J. Lowther, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. ‘> 


Crentrat Asta—Rvssia AnD HeErat—Questions, Sir Saas Tyler, Lord 
George Hamilton, Baron Henry De Worms, Lord John Manners; An- 
swers, Mr. J. K. Cross i - 


GenERAL Gorpon—Sprectat Provision FOR HIS aia “tote 3 Mr. 
Gibson, Mr. Bourke ; Ace Mr. avempemn, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice o* 


Eeyrr (Minrrary Obbitcteiba biting Force vp THE Ses: 
Dears or Generar Sir Hersert Stewart anp Generat EaRLe—Ques- 
tion, Sir Walter B. Barttelot; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 


PaRLIAMENTARY Exzxcrions (Repistrisvution) Bmu— Reports oF THE 
Bounpary Oommissioners — Question, Mr. Sydney Buxton; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke ee ; 


Army Reserve Force— 
Message from Her Majesty brought up, and read by Mr. Speaker ve 
Ordered, That Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Message be taken into Con- 
sideration upon Jfonday 2nd March. 


Minir1a— 
Mesage from Her Majesty brought up, and read by Mr. Speaker 
Ordered, That Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Message be taken into Con- 
sideration upon Monday 2nd March. 
Short debate thereon. 





PARLIAMENT—BusINnEss oF THE Hovse—TuHEe Vore or CensurE—Ques- 
tions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Onslow; An- 
swers, Mr. Gladstone vip oe 


Eeyrr (Finance, &c.)—Questions, Mr. Puleston ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 


Royat Irish ConsTaBvLaRY—ReporteD ResiGNATION OF CoLONEL Bruce 
—Questions, Mr. O’Brien; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 


MOTION. 


So  — 


Par.iAMENTARY Exections (Repistrisution) Br.t—Resotvrion— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the several stages of the Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) Bill, 
up to, and including the Consideration of the Bill, as amended, have precedence of all 
Orders of the Day, and Notices of Motions, on every day on which it shall be set 
down, by the Government, as the first business of the day,’ —(Mr. Gladstone) ee 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 223, Noes 

15; Majority 208.—(Div. List, No. 24.) 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—— 


Supriy—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”’— 


Nationatist Meettnes (Derry)—Resotvurion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the conduct of those responsible for the action 
of the Police and Military in Derry was one-sided, tyrannical, and unconstitutional,’”’ 
—(Mr. Sexton,)—instead thereof .. = ee ee 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :””—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 59, Noes 15; Majority 44.—(Div. List, No. 25.) 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY — considered in Committee — Crvit’ Services (SuPPLEMENTARY 
Estmmates, 1884-5 )— 


(In the Committee. ) 
Crass I.—Pustic Works anp BvuiLprnes. 
(1.) £5,000, Surveys, United Kingdom.—After short debate, Vote agreed to oe 


£120, Natural History Museum. 

£3,570, Harbours, &c. under the Board of Trade. 

) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £7,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1885, for the 
Erection, Repairs, and Maintenance of the several’ Public Buildings under the De- 
partment of the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland, and for the Erection 
of Fishery Piers, and the Maintenance of certain Parks, Harbours, and Navigations’’ 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary 
sum, not exceeding £6,923, be granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Biggar :)—After further short 
debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £50,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1885, for 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings, including Rents and Furniture, and for the 
maintenance of certain Cemeteries abroad ” ot oe oe 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary 
sum, not exceeding £40,000, be granted, &c.,’’"—(Dr. Cameron :)—After further 
short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 22, Noes 51; Ma- 
jority 29.—(Div. List, No. 26.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2 
(3 
(4 


Crass II.—Satarres anp Expenses or Orvin DEPARTMENTS. 


(6.) £536, House of Commons Offices.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 4 
(7.) £796, Privy Council Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. os 
(8.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £2,825, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1885, for the 

Salaries and Expenses of the Charity Commission for England and Wales” ve 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary 
sum, not exceeding £825, be granted, &c.,""—(Mr. Jesse Collings :\—After further 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(9.) £3,720, Local Government Board.—After short debate, Vote agreed to an 
(10.) £6,730, Patent Office, &c.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. Be 
(11.) £15,883, Stationery and Printing.—After short debate, Vote agreed to oe 
(12.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £1,271, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1885, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Fishery Board in Scotland and for Grants in Aid of 
Piers or Quays” ., sh os ae 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to’ sit again,’’—(M, 
Sexton :)—After short dehate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Surrry—Crviz Services (SurPLEMENTARY Estimates, 1884-5)—Committee—continued. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(13.) £75, Registrar General’s Office, Scotland 

Moved, * That the Chairman do report Progress, and ‘ask leave to sit again,’ —(Mr. 
Hibbert :)— Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next 


MOTIONS. 
Oaths Bill— Tove eer 


Considered in Committee & oe a 


Moved, ‘That the Chairman be directed to move the House, That pe be given to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Law as to Oaths,’’—{ Mr. Hoproood) oe 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
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Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Percy , 


Wyndham, Mr. Charles Russell, Mr. Noel, Mr. Pennington, Mr. Arthur 
Elliot) ; presented, and read the first time | Bill 62. } 


Registration (Occupation Voters) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Attorney General) .. 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill to ‘assimilate the 

Law affecting the Registration of Occupation Voters in counties and 
boroughs, and for other purposes, ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Henry H. Fowler); presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 63.] 


Satmon Fisnerres (IneLanp)—Aprrotntment or Setecr ComMITTEE— 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the operation of the existing 
Law regulating Salmon and Trout Fishing i in Ireland, and to Report whether any 
Amendments in the Law are desirable,””—( Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) oe 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Corn Sales Bill—Ordered (Mr. Rankin, Sir Joseph Bailey, Mr. Biddell, Mr. Duckham, 
Mr. Davenport, Mr. Williamson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 57] 


Sites for Places of Religious Worship Bill—Ordered (Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Borlase, 
Mr. Burt, Mr. Alexander M‘ Arthur, Mr. Webster); — and read the first time 
[Bill 58] ae ee 


Explosive Substances Act (1883) Amendment Binl—Ordored (Sir Herbert Max- 
well, Lord Algernon Percy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 59] os 


Private Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Corbet, Mr. Mayne, 
Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Richard Power); ray and read, the first time 
[Bill 60] o oe 


Employers’ Liability Act 1880) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. Dick-Peddie, Mr. O’Connor Power, Mr. Passmore’ Edwards, Mr. Stewart 
Macliver); presented, and read the first time [Bill 61] . be 


Municipal Voters (Relief) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Henry H. Fowler) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 64] 


Law of Evidence (Criminal Cases) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Secretary 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Solisitor mye oy presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 66] & é ‘ oe ate 


Corporate Property Security Bill—Ordered (Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 66] 
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Eeyrt anp THE Soupan—TueE Vore or CensurE—Notices of Resolutions, 
The Marquess of Salisbury, Lord Wentworth ee ‘ 


TrEetanp—SraTE-AIDED EmicRaATION—MoTION FoR A PAPER— 


Moved, That there be laid before the House— 


“ Return from the Land Commission in Ireland, showing what part of the purchase 
money of the Kilclooney Estate (bought by the Company of which Mr. Parnell is 
chairman) was advanced on loan from the seancendal —(The Lord Oranmore and 
Browne) 


After short debate, Motion aved to. 


PARLIAMENT—RULEs AND ORDERS OF THE Hovse (Apmisston or STRANGERS) 
—ApMission To THE HovsE or Lorps—Question, Observations, Lord 
Oranmore and Browne; Reply, Earl Granville é 


Arrica—TuHEe Rep Sza Coasr—Occupation or Massowau sy ITrary—Mo- 
* TION FOR AN ADDRESS— 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for papers and corre- 
spondence between Her Majesty’s Government, Turkey, Italy, and other European 
Powers relative to the en of Massowah by Italian troops,’ "ipa Earl De La 
Warr) 


After short debate, ‘Motion (by leave of the House) withdrown. 


Franoz anp Catna—TxHe Hostinitres—Observations, The Earl of Dun- 
raven; Reply, Earl Granville; Observations, The Marquess of Salis- 

THe Avstratasian CoLrontes—ConFrEeDERATION — Questions, Observations, 
The Earl of Belmore; Reply, The Earl of Derby:—Short debate 
thereon os 

GeyeraL Gorpon—TELEGRAMS AND Desparcuzs—Question, Observations, 
The Earl of Harrowby; Reply, Earl Granville: —Short debate thereon 

Eeyrt (Mimirany Orerations)—THEe War 1n THE Soupan—Tue Svaxin- 
Berser Base—Question, Observations, Viscount Bury; Replies, The 
Earl of Morley, The Earl of Kimberley 

Post Orrick (IrELanD)—Tue SrecrETARY TO THE Generar Post Orrice, 
Dustin —Question, The Earl of Milltown; Answer, Lord Thurlow 

GENERAL GorpDon’s PAPERS AND Drarres—Observation, Earl Granville 


Roman Catholic Disabilities (Advowsons, _ Bill (a1. “er — Presented (The 


Viscount Barrington); read 1* (No. 18) 
Marriages Legalization Bill [.u.]—Presented (The Lord lies ; read 1* ve 19) 
6.0. ] 
COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 
NOTICES. 
—), —— 


Eeyrt anp THE Soupan—Vore or OCznsurz (Sir Srarrorp Norrucore)— 
Notices of Amendments, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Mac Iver 


QUESTIONS. 





PARLIAMENT—BvsINEss oF THE House—Nationat Scnoot Tzacuers (IrE- 
LAND) Birt—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy; Answer, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman 

Iypia—Tue Unoovenanren Orvi Service — Question, ‘Mr. Serjeant 

: Simon ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross oe ° oe 
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Arrica (West Coast)—Tue Riyer Coyco—Tue IyrernationaL River 
Commission—Questions, Sir Herbert Maxwell ; Answers, Lord Edmond 


Fitzmaurice .. . 
CriminaL LAaw—PRocEEDINGS FOR Lrset—Question, Mr. Stewart Macliver ; 
Answer, The Attorney General : 


PREVENTION OF Crime (IRELAND) Acr, 1882—Anrests UNDER Sxction 11 
—Casz or Messrs. Coen anD Wetpy—Questions, Colonel Nolan; An- 
swers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Nayr—Tue Docxyarps—Tue Hanp- DrILers IN Portsmoura DockYARD 
—Questiorn, Mr. Broadhurst ; Answer, Mr. Caine ‘ 

Srain—THEe CoMMERCIAL Nzcor1aTions—Questions, Mr. Mac Iver, Mr. 
Tomlinson; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ‘ ; 

IneLanp—Mnr. ’ GzoRGE Botron—Questions, Mr. Sexton ; ‘Answers, Mr. 
Hibbert és 

REPRESENTATION OF THE Prorie Acr, 1884—RecisrRAtION OF Vorers 
(InELanD)—Question, Mr. Sexton ; ’ Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

IreLanpD—TuHE DistuRBANCES AT LoxDonDERRY —OUTRAGE on SISTERS OF 
Mercy—Questions, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Law anv Justice (In—ELanD)—Mr. Trevetyan anp Mr. O’Brien—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan , 

Tue New Pusuic Orrices at WuHITEHALL—Question, Mr. Broadhurst; 
Answer, Mr. Herbert Gladstone 

Centrat Asta—Rvssia AND Hzrat—Questions, Lord George Hamilton, 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice; Question, 
Mr. Onslow [no reply] Ss 

TrRELAND—NAaTIONAL MEETING AT LonponDERRY—SPEECH OF Mr. Bracar, 
M.P. — Question, Mr. Lewis; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ; 
Question, Mr. O’Brien [no reply] ‘ 

Anmy—SrREnaTH oF Reciments—THE RIFte BricgaDE— Questions, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, Mr. Tottenham, Sir Walter B. Barttelot ; Answers, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Army—Txe War 1n THE SoupAN—WIVEs AND FAmiInies ‘OF Souprers— 
Questions, Mr. Tomlinson, Lord Claud Hamiloon, Mr. Oarington; An- 
swers, The Marquess of Hartington ; 

Army (Avximiary Forces)—SusBaLTERns or Mira — Questions, Mr. 
M‘Coan ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington . 

Eaypr (Minrrary Opgrations)—THE War iy THE Soupan—Tue Svax1y- 
Berber Base—Questions, Mr. Tottenham ; Answers, The Marquess of 
Hartington 

Pustic Merrrivcs—Tue Rior AT Aston Hatt, BreincHan—Questions, 
Sir Frederick Milner, Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. Onslow; Answers, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Speaker .. 

Eeyrt (Minirary Operations) — THE GARDNER Guxs—Question, Mr. 
Tottenham ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington . 

Post Orrice—DesPatcu or Sunpay Letrers—Question, Mr. Dixon-Hart- 
land; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre j ; 

INLAND Ravenvr—Income Tax on Orricers’ Pay—Question, Viscount 
Lewisham ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Eeyrr (MinrraRy Oprrations)—THe War 1n THE Sovupan—Deratu oF 
CotoneL Burnany—Question, Mr. Montagu Scott ; Answer, The Mar- 
quess of Hartington 

Law anv Potice (IRELAND) —Mnr. JENKINSON, Crmmwat Investication Dz- 
PARTMENT— Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

TraDE AND ComMERCE—Dvuty on Cvrep Herrinas—Questions, Mr. Mar- 
joribanks, Mr. Birkbeck ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Harsour AccoMMODATION Commrrrer—THE Rerort—Question, Mr. Mar- 
joribanks ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

ORDNANCE STORE DerartMent—ViEWERs- —Question, Baron Henry De 
Worms ; Answer, Mr. Brand . : 
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Centrat Asta—Rvssta AND Hernat—Question, Baron Henry De Worms ; 
Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross .. AS 3 vs 
Inpra (Finance, &o.)—Non-Errgctive Szrvices—Reczipts From Inpia— 
Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer ‘a els ‘tk $a 
Aneetisthemstain DeparTMENT—THE 63-ToN Gun—Questions, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answers, Mr. Brand s ee 
Arnica (Sovrn)—BecuvanaLanp—Question, Mr. Francis Buxton ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington o6 e's os 
Eeypr (Mimirary Opgrations)—Tue Svuaxin anp Berser Raitway— 
Questions, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Carbutt ; Answers, The Marquess of 
Hartington .. ss ee ‘6 oe 
Fishery Prers anp Harsours (IrneLanp)—Tue Liscannor Pier—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Kenny ; Answer, Mr. Hibbert .. a ot 
Eeyrr (Mitirary Oprrations)—THe War In THE Soupan—DEPARTURE 
or Cotonent STEWART AND CoMPANIONS FROM KHARTOUM—Questions, 
Sir Henry Tyler, Mr. Brodrick; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 
FrnancE—Issvz or Miscettanzous Deposirs—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer Fe ee 
PREVENTION. OF Crime (IrELAnD) Act, 1882—RenzwaLt—Questions, Mr. 
Lewis, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Speaker ; 
Question, Mr. Mac Iver | no reply | es ve 7 
CenTraL Asta—AFrcHANISTAN — Questions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. 
Bourke; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. J. K. Cross ‘9 bs 
Crmunat Law—Tue Bassicompse Murper—Questions, Colonel Makins; 
Answers, Sir William Harcourt a s ie 
Eeyrr (Frvance, &c.)—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. aie ie a's ¥ 
Army (Auxiurary Forces)—Tae Minitia—Txue Qvueen’s ProcuamMation— 
Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 
Navy — Tse “Lypian Monaron” Transport Sarp — Question, Dr. 
Cameron; Answer, Mr. Caine.. ae oy ae 
GENERAL Gorpon—NatTionaL TRIBUTE oF Honourn—Question, Sir Frederick 
Milner [no reply] - ve ¥ és 
Eeyrpt—Lurron Bry—Question, Mr. Montague Guest; Answer, Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice 3 $2 af tb 
Lorp Wo .seLEy anp GENERAL Gorpon—Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone ea es 4 oa 
Navy—Tue “ Brrrannta” Caper Traine Surp—Question, Mr. Halsey; 
Answer, Mr. Caine re 





ORDERS OF THE Day— 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notice of Motion re- 
lating to Egypt and the Soudan,—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


MOTION. 


a 
Eeyrr anp THE Soupan—Vore or Censure—Resotvtion [First Nient]— 


Moved, ‘That an humble Address be presented to the Queen, humbly representing to 
Her Majesty that the course wnat by Her Majesty’s Government in respect to the 
affairs of Egypt and the Soudan has involved a great sacrifice of valuable lives and 
a heavy expenditure without any beneficial result, and has rendered it imperatively 
necessary in the interests of the British Empire and of the Egyptian people that Her 
Majesty’s Government should distinctly recognise, and take decided measures to fulfil, 
the special responsibility now incumbent on them to assure a good and stable 
Government to Egypt and to those portions of the Soudan which are necessary to its 
security,’’—(Sir Stafford Northcote) .. os £5, 6 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the first word ‘‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in, order to add 
the words “ this House, while refraining from expressing an opinion on the policy 
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Eeyrt anp THE Soupan—Vore or CensunE—continued. 


pursued by Her Majesty’s Government in respect to the affairs of Egypt and the 
Soudan, regrets the decision of Her Majesty’s Government to employ the forces 
of the Crown for the overthrow of the power of the Mahdi,’—(Mr. John Morley,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After long debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be 
now adjourned,”’—( Mr. Goschen :)—Question put, and agreed to :—De- 
bate adjourned till 7o-morrow. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Suprty—Rerorr—Resolutions | 20th February] reported 

First Three Resolutions agreed to. 

Fourth Resolution read a second time:—After short debate, Amend- 
ment proposed, to leave out ‘“‘ £7,500,” in order to insert ‘‘ £6,923,”— 
(Mr. Biggar, )—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That ‘£7,500’ stand part of the said Resolution : ”»—The 
House divided ; Ayes 56, Noes 12; Majority 44.—(Div. List, No. 28.) 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


ParLIAMENT—BvusiIneEss oF THE Hovse—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, 


Page 


. 1141 


Mr. Speaker .. +s es oe .. 1142 
Theatres, &c. Regulation (Metropolis) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dizon-Hartland, Mr. 
Macfarlane) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 67] ve +» 1142 
[12.45.] 
LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
Merropotiran ImprovEMENTS—PARLIAMENT StTREET—Question, Observa- 
tions, Lord Lamington; Reply, The Earl of Rosebery ; Observations, 
The Earl of Redesdale jn es ais .. 1143 
Army—Tue 20TH Hvssars—Question, Observations, The Earl of Long- 
ford; Reply, The Earl of Morley - Age .. 1144 
Criminat Law—Taze Bassicoms—E Murper—Orrice or Pusiic Exeov- 
TIONER—Question, Observations, Earl Cowper; Reply, Lord Monson ., 1146 
Prevention of Crimes Amendment Bill [1.u.]—Presented (The Eari of Milltown) ; 
read 1* (No. 20) oe oe ee é «» 1148 
Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) Bill [u.u.J]—Presented (The Earl of 
Camperdown) ; read 1* (No. 21) oe oe ee -» 1148 


Private Birts— 

Ordered, That this House will not receive any petition fer a Private Bill after Friday 
the 13th day of March next, unless such Private Bill shall have been approved by the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice ; nor any petition for a Private Bill 
approved by the Chancery Division of'the High Court of Justice after Tuesday the 
12th day of May next: 

That this House will not receive any report from the Judges upon petitions presented to 
this House for Private Bills after Tuesday the 12th day of May next : 

Ordered, That this order be printed and pubiished, and affixed on the doors of this House 
and Westminster Hall. (No. 23.) 

5.0.] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
QUESTIONS. 


paren 
Treaty or Bertrs—Articre XXIII.—Macepon1a—Questions, Mr. Bryce, 
Sir George Campbell, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answers, Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice ve ee ee = 
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Intanp RevENUE—BREWERS’ Lamers Spanien. Mr. Birkbeck; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ; ve 


Army—Removat oF aN Insane SonpIER FROM Weiiieh to IrELAND— 
Question, Colonel Nolan ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington at 


Boarp oF Pusric Works ([retanp)—Assistanr Surveyor or BvuILDINGs 
—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

Law anv Justice (IneLanp) — Case or Jonn Ecan—Question, Mr. 
Sexton; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland i 


Fisueries (IrELAND)—Tur River NorE—A.tiLEGED AcrioN OF THE Pouscm 
—Question, Mr. Marum ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland . 


Intanp NaviGaTioN AnD Dastivaan (IrELanp)—Tue River Fancte— 
Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Hibbert o% 

Ratmways (Ireranp)—Tue Derry Centrat Raitw ay—Questions, Mr. 
Biggar, Sir Hervey Bruce; Answers, Mr. Hibbert 

CrmanaL Law—TuxE Bapsicomse Murper—Arremrrep Exxcurion Ar 
Exerer—Question, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answer, Sir William Har- 
court 

Fisuine Vessets (REGULATIONS AS TO Licurs)—Question, “Mr. Birkbeck ; 
Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Hospirats anp Inrirmaries (IRELAND )—Grants ro Dusty Hosrrrars— 
Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

Navy—Armovur oF Surrs oF War—Questions, Sir Edward ‘J. Reed ; An- 
swers, Sir Thomas Brassey . 

Navy—Enerneer Orricers or rae Nay y—Questions, Sir Edward J. Reed, 
Mr. Puleston, Mr. W. H. Smith ; Answers, Sir Thomas Brassey 
France and Burman—Tue Oommercian Treaty — Question, Captain 

Aylmer ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross , 
Post Orrice—Parcen Post ro Ecyrr For SoLDIERS SERVING IN THAT 
Country—Question, Colonel Makins; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
Genera Gorpon’s Lerrers anp Dr ARTEs—Question, Sir Henry Tyler; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
Taz Mancnesrer Sure Canat Brtt—Questions, Mr. Jasob Bright, Lord 
Claud Hamilton ; Auswers, Sir Arthur Otway 
Intanp Navicarion AND DRarnacE (IrnELanD)—TueE Kicxenny Dratvace 
District Scueme—Question, Mr. Marum; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 
THe Macistracy (Great Brrratn)—Prontsrri0n or Pustic MEETINGS AND 
Processtons—Question, Mr. Marum; Answer, Sir William Harcourt. . 
CentRaL Asta—Tnue Rvsso-Arcuan Frontier — Question, Sir Henry 
Tyler ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 
Army ( Inpra)—Barrisi REINFORCEMENTs—Quoestion, Sir Henry Tyler ; An- 
swer, Mr. J. K. Cross 
Comuirrez on Army anp Navy ExpenprrurE—Suort Szrvice—Ques- 
tion, Sir Baldwyn Leighton ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Ecyet—Tue War IN THE Soupan—Sreamers on THE Nite—Question, 
Mr. Gourley ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. : 
France anp Caina—Tue Hostiiries—Brockinc or Swancuar Rriver— 
Question, Mr. Sutherland ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
France anp Curva—Tue Hosrinirres—Inrernationat Law—Question, 
Mr. Cropper ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ; ; 
Pustic MxETINGs ar BirMincHamM—Mr. Onamnentats—Question, Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone. . 
Eevrr—Tuz War IN THE Sovpan—Puntic Prayer vor THE Troors— 
Questions, Sir John Hay, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 
Crentrat Asta—HeErat—Question, Sir Henry Tyler ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 
nay ll ereaai OF Honovr—Question, Sir Frederick Milner 
not put 
Eeyrrt (Events IN THE Soupan) —Tax Evaovation or Tae Sovpay— 
Questions, Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ee 
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Eeyrt (Events 1n tHe Sovupan)—Prince Hassan—Questions, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, Sir H. Drummond Wolff ; Answers, Mr, Gladstone 


Page 


. 1177 


Eeyrt—Arast Pasha—Question, Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy ; Answer, 
117 


Mr. Gladstone 
Navy—Tue Troopsnrr “ Poowan Question, Mr. W. H. Smith ; Answer, 
Sir Thomas Brassey oe 
Tue Setecr Commirrers on Punric ExPENnpiTurE—Questions, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Lord George Hamilton; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer . 
GenEeRAL Gorpon—LeETTerR FROM “Lorp Wotsetey—Question, Lord John 
Manners; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington oe 


MOTION. 


: a 
Orpers or THE Day—Ecyrpr anp toe SoupaAn—Tue Vote or CensurE— 
Notices or Motions—ResotvTIon— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Notices of Motions be postponed until after the Order of the Day for 
resuming the Adjourned Debate on Egypt und the Soudan,’’—(Mr. Gladstone) , 
After debate, Amendment proposed, 
After the word ‘‘ Motions,” to insert the words “except the Motion relating to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary (District Inspector Murphy), — (Mr. Arthur 0’ Connor) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted.” 


Tue New Rotzs or Procepvure. 


Rule 6 tte or Repetition) —Mr. W. Redmond directed to discontinue his . 


speech ° 
Rule 1 (Putting ‘the Question) —Mr. Speaker puts the Question eo 
Rule 9 (Order in — O° has. er from the service of the House 
The Entry in the Votes a. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Question be now put,”—(Mr. Glidstone :)—Question 

ps :—The House divided; Ayes 207, Noes 46; Majority 161.-—(Div. 
ist, No. 29.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘except the Motion relating to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary (District Inspector Murphy)’ be there inserted : 
—The House divided ; Ayes 235, Noes 19; Majority 216.—(Div. List, 
No. 30.) 

Main Question again proposed 

After short debate, Main Question put : _The House divided ; Ayes 209, 
Noes 19; Majority 203.—(Div. List, No. 31.) 


Ordered, That the Notices of Motions be postponed until after the Order of the Day for 
resuming the Adjourned Debate on Egypt and the Soudan. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——_o0——_ 


Eeyrt and THE Soupan—Vore or CensuRE—Resotvtion [ApsouRNED De- 
BATE] [SEconD Nieut ]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [23rd February :]—Question again proposed, ‘* That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question : ’—Debate 
resumed ° 


After long debate, Moved, “ That the Debate be now adjourned,’ —( Ur. 
Chaplin :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 
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MOTIONS. 
a een 
Labourers (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Solicitor General 
Sor Ireland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 63] hia «: 1263 
Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 69] «+ 1263 


Duration of Parliaments Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. John Morley, Professor 





Stuart) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 70] .. 1263 
CoryHotp EnrrancuisemMent | Stamp Dury ]— 
Considered in Committee ° 1264 


Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. 
[12.35.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——0-—--- 


Private Bill Legislation Bill [Bill 25]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Craig-Sellar) 1264 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That " to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘whilst this House is prepared to take such steps as may be needful to 
strengthen its own Committees sitting on Private Bills, or by arrangement with the 
other House of Parliament, to refer opposed Private Bills to Committees consisting of 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, and thus obviate the present cost to promoters 
and opponents of having to appear before Committees of both Houses of Parliament, 
it is unwilling to delegate its legislative functions to paid Judges or tribunals,’’—(Sir 
Joseph Pease,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question: ”’—After debate, Question put:—The House diwided ; 
Ayes 58, Noes 160; Majority 102.—(Div. List, No. 32.) 


Question - osed, “That those words be there added: ”—After short 
e 





debate, ate adjourned till To-morrow. 
QUESTION. 
Navy—Tue Troopsuip ‘‘ Poonan ”’—Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, Mr. 
Caine a os os 2% .. 1809 
NOTICE. 
—_—pj— 


Eoyrr anp THE Soupan—Vore or Censure (Sm Srarrorp Nortacorz)— 
Notice of Amendment, Lord George Hamilton ee .. 1810 





River Thames Bill—Ordered (Mr. Story-Maskelyne, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. 
lion, Mr. Walter James, Mr. Sellar, Mr. Molloy); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 71) o 4 ee ie +» 1310 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY, 26. 


Cenrrat Asts—Tue Russo-Arcuan Frontrern—Question, Earl De La 
Warr; Answer, Earl Granville a ie ‘ 


Eeyrt anp THE SoupaN—VorTEe or OCENsSURE—RESOLUTION— 


Moved to resolve, 

“That this House, having taken into consideration the statements that have been made 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, is of opinion that— 

(1.) The deplorable failure of the Soudan expedition to attain its object has been due to 
the undecided councils of the Government and to the culpable delay attending the 
commencement of operations ; 

(2.) That the policy of abandoning the whole of the Soudan after the conclusion of 
military operations will be dangerous to Egypt and inconsistent with the interests of 

the Empire,’’—(The Marquess o Salisbury) oe ee oe 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out from ‘‘ That ’’ to the end of the motion, and insert “ an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, humbly representing to Her Majesty that the course pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government in respect to the affairs of Egypt and the Soudan 
has involved a great sacrifice of valuable lives and a heavy expenditure without any 
beneficial result, and has rendered it imperatively necessary in the interests of the 
British Empire and of the Egyptian people that Her Majesty’s Government should 
not employ British forces to occupy the Soudan or to prevent the exercise by the 
Egyptian people of their right to select their own government,” — (The Lord 
Wentworth.) 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( The 

Earl of Camperdown : :)——Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned till 7o- 


morrow. [12.0.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
NOTICES. 


Eeyrr anp THE Soupan—Vore or Censure (Str Starrorp NorracoTe)— 
Notices of Amendments, Mr. Heneage, Mr. C. B. M‘Laren 
PartiaMeNnt—NeEw Rvuixes or Procepure—Rvuez 1 (Purrine THE Quzs- 
tT1on)—Notice of Amendment, Mr. Sexton se ee 


QUESTIONS. 


Vaccination Acts (LEICESTER AND OTHER Towns)—Question, Mr. Picton ; 
Answer, Mr. George Russell oe 
Expetostves Act—DynamiTE ExPLosion NEAR Larne—Question, Mr. Greer ; 
Answer, Mr. J. Holms 2 
Tax Eoorxstasticat Comarssioners—Personal Explanation, Mr. George 
Russell ; 
Mercuanr Surpriva—ReEp Sea TicHrs—Question, Mr. BR. N. Fowler ; An- 
swer, Mr. J. Holms 
Norrsern Licurs Commsstoners—Tue ORKNEY AND SHETLAND IsLAnps 
—Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay ; Answer, Mr. J. Holms . 
Mercuant Surpriveg—Execrric Communication witH LiGcHT VessEts - — 
Question, Mr. Lea; Answer, Mr. J. Holms 
Puronase or Lanp (IRELAND) Brt—Lxcrstation — Question, Mr. T. A. 
Dickson ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
Pustic MEEriNes (InELanD)—MurrinTown MEETING (PRrocLaAMaTions)— 
Questions, Mr. William Redmond, Mr. Barr anny Answers, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman; Question, Mr. Healy [no reply] 
Inp1a—East Inpuan Rattway Commonications—Tue SzLxcr Couacrrms— 
Question, Mr. Jackson; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross - 
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Eeyet—Tue Mrurary Exprepirion—Lorp Wotsetey’s Instructions— 
Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Arrica (East Coast)—QOvovPation oF MassowAH BY Traty—Questions, 
Mr. Gourley, Mr. J. Lowther ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

France anp CoinAa—THE Hosr1i1rres—Question, Mr. Magniac ; Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

Eoyer—Mr. Witrripn Brunt—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 
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CznsurE—Question, Observations, Sir Stafford Northcote; Reply, Mr. 
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O’Brren— Questions, Mr. Sexton, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Healy, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, Mr. ee 
Mr. Speaker .. ° 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Eeyrr anp THE Soupan—Vore or OznsurE—ReEsotution—[ApsournEp Dz- 
BATE] [THIRD Nieut ]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [23rd February: ]— Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question: ’’—Debate 
resumed 

After long debate, Moved, * That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach : :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate further adjourned till 
To-morrow. 

Private Bill Legislation Bill [Bill 25|— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment on Second 
Reading (25th February ] 

Question again proposed, “ That those words be there added: ”__ Moved, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. Healy :)—After short de- 
bate, Motion agreed to :—Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
cg heeh 
Post Office Sites Bill—Ordered (Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 72] os oe 


Hyde Park Corner (New Streets) aaa nisl (Mr. Herbert nr ag Mr. oes é 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 73] 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (No. 2) Bill—Ovdered (Sir Joseph Pease, 
Earl Percy, Mr. Tremayne, Mr. Charles Palmer); presented, and read the first time 


Bill 74 06 
— [1.15.] 
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TorKEY—Frumy Pasna—Personal Explanation, Earl Granville 
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Order of the Day read for resuming the debate on the Lord Wentworth’s 
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Eeyrr anp THE Soupan—Vore or CensurnE—continued. 


After long debate, on question that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the motion? Resolved in the affirmative. 


Original Motion put:—Their Lordships divided ; Contents 189, Not- 
Contents 68; Majority 121. 


Division List, Oontents and Not-Contents ‘3 ‘i 
Resolution agreed to. {11.45.] 
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Bannerman 
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tion, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 
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H. Drummond Wolff; Answers, Mr. Gladstone : . 
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Gladstone 

Eoyrt (Events IN THE Soupam) a Kasaata — Question, Mr. Achmead- 
Bartlett; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Arrica (THE Rep Sxza Coast) — Massowan — Question, Lord Claud 
Hamilton ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Eoyrr (Arrarrs oF THE SoupAN)—TuHE Govanwonsine—Paros Hasear— 
Question, Mr. A. J. Balfour; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Army—Royat ArTILLERY AND EnoineEr Orricers—Toe NEw Hatr-Pay 
Rvutze—Question, Colonel Nolan ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Army (Auxmmury Forces)—TxHe Voruwraxes anD Garrison Duty— 
Question, Baron Henry De Worms; puis The atin of Hart- 
ington . 

Army (THe Eeyprian Oascrarox) — Paomorron OF Nox-Counersstowep 
Orricers AND Sotprers—Question, Colonel Nolan; Answer, The Mar- 
quess of Hartington ee 

Eeyrt (Toe Nitze Exrepirion)—Damaacs or Wan Sroxas—Question, Dr. 
Cameron; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington : 

Eeyrt—TxHe War in THE Sovpan—Tue Svaxin-BerBer Ranwar— 
Questions, Baron —" De Worms; Answers, The Marquess of 
Hartington 

Inp1a—TuEe MEETING BETWEEN THE Vremnor AND THE — OF Ar- 
GHANISTAN—Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Army (ORDNANCE DzPARTMENT)—EXPLOsION AT SuorpuryNess—Questions, 
Lord Eustace Cecil, Colonel Nolan; Answers, Mr. Brand, The Mar- 
quess of Hartington 

Eeyrr (Mmirary OrERAtions)—THE War in tae Sovpan—Sm Repvers 
Butwer’s Force—Question, Sir Walter B. Barttelot; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 

PariiaMEntT—Orper or Business—Tux AMENDMENTS oN THE VOTE OF 
CEensuRE—Questions, Mr. Bryce, Lord George Hamilton; Answers, 
Mr. Speaker, Mr. Gladstone ve ee ee 


MOTION, 


—_—)— 


Orprrs oF THE Day—Bvusrness ror Monpay—REsotvution— 


Moved, “ That the Order for resuming the Adjourned Debate on Egypt and the Soudan 
have precedence of other Orders of the Day,’’—(Mr, Gladstone) .. ee 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—o—— 


Eeypt snp THE Sovpan—Vore or CrensurE—Resoxution [ApJouRNED 
DesatTe] [Fourrs Nieut }— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment pro sed to 
Question. [23rd February :]—Question again proposed, t the 
a im? to be left out stand part of the Question : acy 
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Eeypr and THE Soupan—Vore or CznsuREB—continued. 
After long debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 288, Noes 
802: Majority 14. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes 4 4 .. 1719 


Question proposed, 
‘* That the words ‘This House while refraining from expressing an opinion on the policy 
ursued by Her Majesty's Government in respect to the affairs of Egypt and the Sou- 
- regrets the decision of Her Majesty’s Government to employ the forces of the Crown 
for the overthrow of the power of the Mahdi’ be there added,””"—(Mr. John Morley.) 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, 

To leave out from the word “this” to the end thereof, in order to add the words 
“ Government has failed to indicate any policy in reference to Egypt and the Sou- 
dan which justifies the confidence of this House or the Country,’’—(Lord George 
Hamilton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the said proposed Amendment.” 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 112, Noes 
455 ; Majority 343.—(Div. List, No. 34.) 


Question proposed, 

“ That the words ‘ Government has failed to indicate any policy in reference to t 
and B43 Soudan which justifies the confidence of his House or the Country’ be there 
added.” 

Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 277, Noes 299; Majority 
22.—(Div. List, No. 35.) 





MOTIONS. 


Prers anD Harsours (IRELAND)—Motion for a Return (Mr. Thomas Lea) .. 1726 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Waterworks (Local Authorities) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodds, Mr. Barran, Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. Coddington, Mr. Slagg); presented, and read the first time [Bill 75] +» 17380 


Public Health Acts Amendment (Improvement Expenses) Bill—Ordered ; Mr. 
Dodds, Sir Edward Reed, Mr. Arnold Morley); presented, and read the first time [Bill 76] 1731 


[2.45,] 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAROH 2. 





Army Reserve Foroe—Tue Minit1a—MeEssacks FROM THE QuEEN— 
Order of the Day for the consideration of, read. 
Messages considered accordingly. 
Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty thanking Her Majesty 
for [er Most Gracious Message communicating to this House that Her Majesty had 
thought it necessary to direct by Proclamation that certain persons who would other- 
wise be entitled, in pursuance of the terms of their enlistment, to be transferred to the 
Reserve, shall continue in army service for such period, not exceeding the period for 
which they might be neue to serve if they were transferred to the Reserve and 
called out for permanent service, as to Her Majesty may seem expedient. 
“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for Her 
Most Gracious Message communicating to this House that Her Majesty had thought it 
necessary to order by Proclamation the embodiment of Militia,”’—(The Earl Granville) 178] 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to, nemine dissentiente. 
Ordered, That the said Addresses be presented to Her Majesty by the 
Lords with White Staves, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


~~ 9 ——_ 


Army Reserve Force—Messace rrom Her MasEesty— 
Her Majesty’s Message considered $s ee oe 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, thanking Her Ma- 
jesty for Her Most Gracious Message communicating to this House that Her Majesty 
had thought it necessary to direct, by Proclamation, that certain persons who would 
otherwise be entitled, in pursuance of the terms of their enlistment, to be transferred 
to the Reserve, shall continue in Army Service for such period, not exceeding the 
period for which they might be required to serve if they were transferred to the 
Reserve and called out for permanent service, as to Her Majesty may seem expedient,” 
—( The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end thereof, the words “‘ but that this House regrets that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have thought it right to advise that certain persons, who otherwise would 
be entitled to be transferred to the Reserve, should continue in Army Service, in 
connection with a determination to interfere by force of arms in the internal Govern- 
ment of the Soudan, and to engage in military operations in that Country, beyond 
those required to enable the Troops under the command of Lord Wolseley to with- 
draw from it,’’—(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ”—After debate, 

Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 19, Noes 149; Majority 130. 
—(Div. List, No. 36.) 


Main Question again proposed ee ee 


After short debate, Main Question put, and agreed to:—To be presented 
by Privy Councillors. 


MiuitrA—Messace rrom Her Masesty— 
Her Majesty’s Message considered - ‘ ve 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty 
for Her Most Gracious Message communicating to this House that Her Majesty had 
thought it necessary to order, by Proclamation, the embodiment of Militia,’— 
(The Marquess of Hartington.) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—To be presented by Privy Coun- 

cillors. 


Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) (re-commitied) Bill 
| Bill 49} [Fresr Nicur] 
Order for Committee read ., oe ee 


Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they have power in all cases 
where an elector is entitled to one vote only, to enable the elector to nominate more 
than one candidate to whom under certain circumstances that vote might be transferred 
in the manner indicated by the elector,’’—(Sir John Lubbock.) 


After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—((J/r. 
Gorst:)—After further short debate, Motion agreed to:—Debate ad- 
journed till To-morrow. 


Elections in Counties (Hours of Poll) Bill [Bill 19 |— 
Bill considered in Committee .. ee oe es 


After some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon friday. 


Shannon Navigation Bill[Bi ll 54)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Hibbert) a 


After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee. 
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Answer, Lord Richard Grosvenor Ses : . 1877 
County Courts (Divorce) Bill—Ordered (Mr. James Howard, Mr. Broadhurst); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 77] 0 ee +» 1877 
[ 1.45. ] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAROH 3. 


Eeyrr (War 1n THE Soupan)—Tue Nartve Inpian Princes—Question, 
The Earl of Camperdown; Answer, The Earl of Kimberley . 1878 
Cenrrat Asta—Rvssia AND AvcHANIstaN—Questions, The Marquess of 
Salisbury, Lord Ellenborough, The Earl of Camperdown, The Marquess 


of Lothian; Answers, Earl Granville, The Earl of Kimberley .. 1878 
Army (Avuximary Forces)—Mriiria Tratwninc—Question, The Earl of 

Limerick ; Answer, The Earl of Morley .. 1880 
Ecyrt (THE "War IN THE Sovpan)—KassaLa—Questions, Lord Ellen- 

borough, The Marquess of Salisbury; Answers, Earl Granville .. 1881 


Sranpine Orpers CoMMITTEE—appointed :—List of the Committee .. 1881 


Givcaan Birits— 


All Petitions relating to Standing Orders which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Committee unless otherwise ordered -- 1881 


CommitrEE or SELECTION—appointed :—List of the Committee .. 1881 
[4.45.] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 3. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


ParitiAMENT—Stanpina OxrpErs— 


Moved, “ That the Select Committee on Standing Orders consist of Twelve Members ;— 
That Mr. Epmonp Dwyer Gray be added to the Committee,’’—(M7. Sexton) .- 1882 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


ParRLIAMENT—THE CoMMITTEE OF SELECTION— 


Ordered, That the Committee of Selection consist of Nine Members: —That Mr. Justin 
M‘Canrny be added to the Committee,—( Mr. Sexton) é +» 1882 


Bradford Waterworks and Improvement Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Sir Charles Forster) 1883 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


Scarborough, Bridlington, and West Riding Junction Railways Billi (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read asecond time,”—(Sir Charles Forster) 1884 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 


mitted. 
Raitway Rates anp Cuarces Bitt—Petitions presented, Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot ai ae be - «» 1885 





Iuiness or THE Prize Mixtsrer—Personal Explanation, Mr. Warton .. 1885 
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SPEAKER—Rv.uine oF Mr. SPEAKER ON THE 24TH ULTIMO— 
Entry in the Votes ee ee oe -. 1917 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—o—_ 


Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) (re-commitied) Bill 
[ Bill 49} |ApsourneD DrsatE}| |Seconp Nicur|— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Motion [2nd March] .. 1917 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 31, Noes 134; 
Majority 103. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes es +. 1937 


Moved, ‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they have power to insert an 
Amendment that Medical relief shall not disqualify “~ voter under £12 valuation,’’ 
—(Mr. Healy) “ ee «» 1938 


After short debate, Question put, and negative. 
Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair”  ,. «» 1943 
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Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) (re-committed) Bill—continued. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is inexpedient that the numbers of this House shall be increased, and, in 
the opinion of this House, Ireland will be sufficiently represented by ninety Members, 
and Wales by twenty-five Members,’’—(Admiral Sir John Hay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” — (Mr. Justin UM‘ Carthy : :)— ‘After further short debate, 
Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed oe oe . 2002 


After short debate, Original Question put:—The House divided ; Asis 
132, Noes 25 ; Majority 107. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes oe -. 2002 
Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now aes the Chair,” — 


Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(Sir Charlee W. 
Ditke :}—Question put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


——— 


Hotprnes nEAR Towns (InELAND)—Morton ror a Sztect CommitTEE— 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the tenure on which 
Houses and Holdings are held in or near towns in Ireland, and the manner in which 
the improvements of tenants in or near towns are affected by the existing Laws, 
and if any changes in the existing Law could be now beneficially ean a 


Helen) + 2004 
After short debate, ‘Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 32, Noes 33 ; 
Majority 1.—(Div. List, No. 39.) 


Pusitic Accounts CommMITTEE—NoMINATION— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Select Committee on Public Accounts be nominated,” — 
(Mr. Ebbert) .. -» 2013 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—List of the Oommittee. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—— 


Municipal Voters (Relief) Bill [Bill 64|— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Attorney 
General) .. 2014 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 





County Courts (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Findlater, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Small); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 78} oe es ee 2016 
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For Knaresborough, v. Thomas Collins, esquire, deceased. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 19, 1885. 

For Tipperary County, v. Patrick James Smyth, esquire, Secretary to the Loan 
Fund Board in Ireland. 

For Gloucestershire (Western Division), v. Colonel Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 
Kingscote, C.B., one of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues. 

Fray, Fesrvary 20. 
For Mid Somerset, v. William Stephen Gore-Langton, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Tuurspay, NovEMBER 20, 1884. 
Hackney Borough—James Stuart, esquire. 
Monpay, DrcemsBer 1. 
Scarbotéugh—Williath Sproston Caine, esquire. 
Greenock—Thomas Sutherland, esquire. 
THurspay, DEcEMBER 4. 
Down County—Richard William Blackwood Ker, esquire. 
Tuurspay, Fzsruary 19, 1885. 
Knaresborough—Robert Gunter, esquire. 


Monpay, Frsrvary 28. 
Tipperary County—John O’Connor, esquire. 
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Tuesday, 18th November, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Bitt—Second Reading— 
Representation of the People (5). 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—(No. 6.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
HE EARL OF KIMBERLEY, in 
rising to move that the Bill be now 
read a second time, said: As there is, I 
believe, now a very general agreement in 
favour of the principles of this Bill, and 
the extension of the franchise which it 
proposes, it is quite unnecessary that I 
VOL. COXOIV. [rnrep series. |} 


; should trouble the House with any ad- 
vocacy of those principles ; and with re- 
gard to the measure itself, I may say it 
is precisely the same as that measure 

| which was before the House during the 

\last Session. It comes before your 

| Lordships in precisely the same shape ; 

| and if the Bill should pass into law it 

‘will come into effect on the Ist of 

, January, 1886, as regards the admission 

/of new voters to the exercise of the 

| franchise—that is to say, the Bill would 

apply to the registration of the comin 
year, and the voters will be ualified 

; under that registration, from the Ist of 

| January, 1886. I feel on this occasion 

that I am the less called on to make any 
observations, because no Notice has 
been given of opposition to the second 
reading of this Bill, and we have every 
reason to believe that no opposition will 





be offered to it. With regard to another 
very important question connected with 
B : 
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the subject, as to when and how the Bill 
should pass into law, and the question 
of the Redistribution Bill, which has en- 
gaged so much of the attention of noble 
Lords, both in and out of this House, I 
need scarcely say that I have nothing 
whatever to add to the declaration made 
by my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Earl Gran- 
ville) last night, and I certainly shall 
not say anything to detract from that 
declaration. I trust, therefore, that your 
Lordships will think that it is not need- 
ful that I should detain you any longer, 
but that I should now content myself 
boany moving the second reading of this 
ill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I entirely concur with the 
noble Earl who has just sat down that 
there is no need to enter into any long 
discussion of the principles of this Bill. 
As a general rule, a Bill that is un- 
opposed does not require any long dis- 
cussion; and this Bill has had the ad- 
vantage of not only such discussion as 
both Houses of Parliament have been 
able to give to it during a considerable 

eriod, but also of going through a 
onger period of platform discussion than 
robably any other measure has ever 
ad the advantage of obtaining before. 
Under these circumstances, I shall not, 
any more than the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Kimberley), dwell for a moment upon 
the principles of this Bill. They are 
generally accepted by political men on 
both sides of Parliament ; and any ques- 
tion that has arisen, or any impediment 
to the full perfection of legislation that 
has been created, has resulted from mat- 
ters extraneous to the questions treated 
within the four corners of the Bill, 
though connected with them by very im- 
rtant relations. But, my Lords, I think 
may pass at once from the second read- 
ing of the Bill to the questions that are 
raised by the very important statement 
that was made by the noble Earl the 
Leader of this House (Earl Granville) 
yesterday evening. In doing so, I can- 
not avoid noticing or refrain from con- 
gratulating the noble Earl upon the very 
conciliatory tone which he employed 
during the whole of his speech—a tone 
which is, I think, eminently calculated 
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conclusion. With respect to the matter 
of his speech, I was not at first so well 
satisfied. I drew—no doubt erroneously 
—from the language the noble Earl 
used, that before any consultation or 
communication could take place with re- 
spect to the Redistribution Bill for the 
purpose of coming to an agreement, it 
was an indispensable condition prece- 
dent in the eyes of the Government that 
we should undertake that the Bill should 
pass into law before the close of the 
year. I need not dwell now upon the 
objections—the fatal objections — that 
there lay in our eyes to any condition of 
that kind. It seemed to us that we might 
be parting with our liberty altogether, 
and find at the last, through no fault of 
ours or of the Government, that we had 
obtained nothing in return. I felt the 
force of these objections so strongly 
that I expressed it afterwards to some 
Friends of mine; and I was informed 
that they did not understand the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government (Mr, Gladstone) 
in ‘another place” to be of the cha- 
raeter which I attributed to the remarks 
of the noble Earl opposite (Earl Gran- 
ville). I requested an hon. Gentleman 
—a relative of mine, Mr. Balfour—to 
communicate with Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government in ‘ another 
place,” in order to ascertain whether 
my interpretation of the noble Ear!’s 
language was correct, and whether an 
entire surrender of our liberty with re- 
spect to the Franchise Bill was a condi- 
tion precedent to any consultation as to 
the details of the Redistribution Bill. 
The papers that passed on the occasion 
are so important to a right understand- 
ing of this case that your Lordships will, 
perhaps, pardon me if I readthem. I 
am authorized to do so. This was the 
question that was submitted to the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment— 

‘* An essential part of the arrangement pro- 
posed by the Government is that the Leaders 
of the Conservative Party should pledge them- 
selves to the Reform Bill through the 
House of Lords this Session. Before arriving 
at any opinion on the merits of this proposal, it 
is necessary to have it clearly determined whe- 
ther the pledge is or is not to precede an 
agreement in regard to the provisions of the 
Redistribution Bill—in other words, would the 
Government’s proposal, if accepted, render it 
possible for the House of Lords to be committed 
to the Reform Bill, and subsequently to find 

derstanding with regard to 


to aid us in arriving at a harmonious | that no common un 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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redistribution could be arrived at. between the 
two Parties?” 

That was the question submitted to 
the Government. This was the answer 
written by Lord Hartington from Mr. 
Gladstone’s words— 

“We should receive a request for consultation 
in a spirit of trust, and, ‘ i hat, the in- 
tention was to come to an agreement, should 
not ask for’an adequate assurance’beforehand.”’ 
Of course, the importance of that state- 
ment it isimpossible to exaggerate. 
According to it, it isf{now possible for us 
to go into communication with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with respect to the 
details of the Redistribution Bill. If, as 
we have every reason to hope from the 
language that they employ, and from the 
intentions which we know animate our- 
selves, we come to an agreement, the 
Franchise Bill then may pass. If not, 
we shall be at the end unbound by any 
pledge, and stand precisely in the posi- 
tion in which we stand now. But the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
says that he will receive the request in 
a spirit of trust, and I think it is right 
to say that that spirit is entirely recipro- 
cated on our side, and that we enter into 
these communications with the sincere 
and earnest desire of finding a common 
ground between the two Parties, and we 
have no arriére pensée—no reserve feel- 
ing of any kind—which would hinder 
that desire from being brought to a for- 
tunate issue. Under these circumstances, 
I yesterday asked my noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack (Lord Selborne) 
a question with respect to time; and he 
answered that the Government, he was 
sure, would make no opposition to such 
time as, within the limit of their pro- 
posals, would be reasonable for that 
purpose. I shall propose, on Thursday, 
that the Oommittee on the Franchise 
Bill be adjourned for, a fortnight. But 
there is another part of the question on 
which I must say a word or two. If 
the House carries its mind back to the 
controversies of last July, they will re- 
member that our objections to the course 


which the Government then took were | th 


that we feared there might be no redis- 
tribution, or that there might not be a 


good redistribution, that would,.~ 74% lik 
pany the Franchise Bill. JY u vabcin, 
ment <u, us = the assurance that, 
they fully intended to legislate—a very.g) 
hatic assurance, .We replied—‘‘ That | + 


emp 
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believe you ; but that does not answer 
for your power, or for the quality of the 
Bill you may produce.” I may now dis- 
miss the question of the, quality of. the 
Bill, because we are to enter into com- 
munications, from which it is hoped that 
there may issue a Bill of a character to 
which we shall not demur; andif, which 
I do not in the least believe, by any mis- 
fortune, we should not come to any agree- 
ment, we shall stand in the same posi- 
tion—precisely the same position—for 
acting as we do now. But there is the 
farther question as to the power of the 
Government to carry this Redistribution 
Bill, which we regard as an essential 
complement of the Franchise Bill, into 
law. Now, the security which the Go- 
vernment give us is of a very important 
kind; and I think—I have been thinking 
it over carefully—and my noble Friends 
near me think, that it is an adequate 
security, if we understand it rightly. 
Their security is this—that they will 
press the Redistribution. Bill forward, 
when it has been agreed upon, with all 
possible speed. I think the noble Earl 
said last night de die in diem; but it is 
not in the published reports. 

Earnt GRANVILLE: No; I did not 
use those words. 

Toe Marovess or SALISBURY: 
The noble Earl says he did not use 
those words. Well, I thought the noble 
Earl did; but that does not matter. He 
said the Government would push for- 
ward the Bill ‘‘ with all possible speed,”’ 
and—this is the important matter—that 
they would regard the Bill as vital to 
their Government. Now, that is, the 
keystone of thearch. If that falls away, 
there is no common ground for us to 
meet upon at all, and it is with respect 
to that that I earnestly ask for informa- 
tion and explanationsfrom Hep Majesty’s 
Government. My understg, },,7 of the 
promise, on the part of, Genera™ = ment 
to its opponents, out the 4th of N7¢8a? 
the Bill as, whether the Gov? two 
thingsa¢ regard to the intensTegard 
the snich prevails on this subject that 
‘municate the contents there® which 

ich their 
been felt at the shortness ¢ Vital, -_ 
that had elapsed between am of the 
of General Gordon’s letter ang®* they 
at head-quarters. The letter, #0 
understood, contained 800 words; bu. 
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both sides are agreed. That is the first 
condition, and it is a most essential one. 
The other condition is that they should 
consider the passing of the Bill during 
the Session of 1885 to be vital to their 
existence—that is, that they will not 
only not endure defeat, but that they will 
not endure indefinite delay, and that 
they will not allow the Bill to be put 
off, so that by mere efflux of time it will 
not become law in 1885. That becomes 
@ very important condition, because of a 
little misunderstanding which appears 
to have occurred in ‘another place” 
last night. The hon. Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter whether the undertaking of the Go- 
vernment to regard the Bill as vital ex- 
tended to a vote in the House of Lords 
as well as to a vote in the House of 
Commons. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) was reported as replying 
that he understood it to extend to the 
House of Lords as well as to the 
House of Commons; but I have since 
received an intimation from the right 
hon. Gentleman that he requires to 
reeonsider that answer—that he mis- 
understood the question, and was not to 
be held bound by it as it appears. Now, 
it is not my business here to press noble 
Lords opposite to hold to pledges which 
have been given in answer to a Radical 
Member in ‘‘ another place;’’ but the 
alteration is exceedingly important, and 
it does make me press with all the more 
earnestness on the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville) to include in his defini- 
tion of failures which shall be vital to 
the Government the failure of the Bill 
to pass in the year 1885. I hold that 
these two conditions are essential to the 
definition of the word “‘ vital” in a sense 
which cary roduce an agreement be- 
tween tthe ft Parties. Ido not think 
that ir eonnectea W .°% urging any ex- 
aggera relations. But, nx °! convinced 
that thjass at once from thes& of the 
— Vhe Bill to the questions tut to 
most pe'y the very important stateni.1y 
Lords, .) made A the noble Earl thr 


_— n this House (Earl Granville) 


lave welc(yvening. In doing so, I can- 
tion the disjoticing or refrain from con- 
Governmgig the noble Earl upon the very 
Honsgatory tone which he employed 
during the whole of his speech—a tone 
which is, I think, eminently calculated 
to aid us in arriving at a harmavi we 
The Eari of Kimberley. 
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have made. I only earnestly hope that 
our communications may commence at a 
sufficiently early period, and that in con- 
ducting them the Government will re- 
member and act up to the full spirit of 
that which they said last night—namely, 
that the difficulty, if it arose, would not 
arise from their side. I believe that it 
will not arise from our side; and that, 
reserving always the essential principles 
for which we have contended—reserving 
always the great interests which we 
have sought to protect—there is yet 
penetrating the minds of both Parties 
in both Houses of Parliament an earnest 
desire that this controversy may be 
brought to a harmonious and successful 
issue. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
the noble Marquess has been good 
enough to express satisfaction at the 
conciliatory tone and the sense in which 
I addressed your Lordships last night. 
I hope your Lordships will not consider 
it a mere phrase if I, in return, most 
fully acknowledge the spirit in which 
the noble Marquess has made his re- 
marks on this occasion. I trust that it 
was not only last night, but, as your 
Lordships are aware, ever since this dis- 
cussion was introduced, I have always 
sought to avoid doing anything that 
would at allseparate the two Houses on 
a question of which we have always 
been anxious for a settlement honour- 
able to both Houses; and therefore I am 
rather anxious to say one word as to a 
point raised by the noble Marquess. In 
making the declaration yesterday of what 
Her Majesty’s Government rroposed to 
do with a view to meeting the objections 
of noble Lords on the opposite side of 
the House, I naturally used almost 
exactly the same language which had 
been settled upon by my Oolleagues 
should be used in both Houses of Par- 
liament. The noble Marquess, very 
naturally and very properly, asked me 
with regard to a condition, what that 
condition was; and I answered in the 
affirmative as meaning the words which 
I had already used, and which certainly 
borg the character that I attributed to 
iby. 2, glieve the noble Marquessis per- 

Wn: % Lieve’ P 
ther the ,.¢2 with regard to the commu- 
gications W2 *:) subsequently passed be- 
‘ween Lord Hartington and Mr. Glad- 
Stone and some Members of the Conser- 


‘vative Party; and Iiim authorized to 


state that Mr. Gladstone most willingly 
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—being almost instinctively aware of 
the favourable reception which the state- 
ments have met with in both Houses— 
puts the most favourable construction 
upon the declarations we both made; 
and I am bound to say that the willing- 
ness and capacity of Mr. ¢ - :dstone to 
accept that favourable construction have 
been more than justified by the assur- 
ances which the noble Marquess has 
~ as to the spirit in which he and 

is Friends will come to any communi- 
cation on the subject. I think the other 
point the noble Marquess mentioned 
was with regard to the passing of the 
Bill and the endeavours we should make 
to pass the Bill early next year. I do 
not know that there is anything I can 
add to the words which were used in 
both Houses last night with regard to 
our being engaged to use every possible 
effort to push the Bill through at an 
early period of next year; aad I would 
further remark, with regard to our 
power of doing so, that there cannot be 
the slightest doubt of it in my mind if 
we are really seconded—as I am sure we 
shall be after what has fallen from the 
noble Marquess—by the Conservative 
Party. With regard to the answer which 
I have given to the noble Marquess, I 
cannot help thinking of the justice of 
the doctrine which I have laid down fre- 
quently in your Lordships’ House—that 
it is always better on important subjects 
to have some little Notice of a Question 
about to be put; but I am authorized 
by Mr. Gladstone to say that nothin 
he uttered Jast night was intended at a 
to widen the assurances given to your 
Lordships’ and to the other House. I 
earnestly hope, and I really do antici- 
pate, from what has passed already, 
and what has passed in this House this 
evening, that we shall come to a final 
and satisfactory settlement of this great 
question. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: It 
is still necessary to ask a question as to 
the meaning of the words—‘‘ We shall 
make it a vital question.” I under- 
stand that to apply to the details of the 
Bill as well as to the principle of the 
Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I do not like 
answering questions on my own respon- 
sibility without any consultation with my 
Colleagues ; but if you ask my personal 
view of it, I have not the slightest doubt 
that we mean to make a vital question 
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of the passing of the Bill with regard 
to all its general principles and charac- 
teristies which may be settled upon. Of 
course, your Lordships would not expect 
Her Majesty’s Government to pled 
themselves not to admit any Amend- 
ment which may appear to be good to 
mamma and agreed upon by both 
sides. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: It 
is always well at the beginning of these 
proceedings to be perfectly clear. I 
understand that it is to be a vital ques- 
tion to pass the Bill in the next Session 
of Parliament—a vital question not only 
as against defeat, but also as against 
protracted delay. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I think mis- 
trust sometimes has its limits. I reall 
think we ought not to be su R 
after giving these solemn declarations 
involving our personal and political 
honour, of not wishing to do everything 
in our power to give effect to them. 
With regard to the day for Committee, 
perhaps your Lordships will allow me 
to communicate to the House on Thurs- 
day as to the course proposed to be 
taken. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
understand that we shall not go into 
Committee on Thursday, but that the 
Committee will be adjourned. I give 
Notice that I shall move to adjourn it 
for a fortnight. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in ask- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
ther it is true, as stated in the public 
journals, that a letter has been received 

y Lord Wolseley from General Gordon, 
dated on or about the 4th of November; 
and, if so, whether the Government, 
having regard to the intense anxiety 
which prevails on this subject, will com- 
municate the contents thereof to this 
House, said, that some surprise had 
been felt at the shortness of the period 
that had elapsed between the despatch 
of General Gordon’s letter and its arrival 
at head-quarters. The letter, it was 


understood, contained 800 words; but 
all that had been made known of its 
contents up to the present was that it 
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‘said that the writer was still holdi 
out, and was aware of Colonel Stewart’s 
most melancholy fate. It was said that 
the rest of the contents of the letter 
could not be published for military rea- 
sons. Of course, he did not wish Her 
Majesty’s Government to disclose infor- 
mation which, if made public, might 
aid the Mahdi in his operations against 
General Gordon. If, however, the Go- 
vernment could, consistently with their 
duty, reveal more of the contents of the 
‘letter than had been disclosed up to that 
‘time, he felt sure that the House and 
the country would be glad. 

Taz Eart or MORLEY, in reply, 
said, that such a letter as that described 
‘by the noble Earl, dated the 4th Novem- 
ber, had been received by Lord Wolseley 
‘from General Gordon, an abstract of 
‘which had reached Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The contents of that letter, 
‘so far as they had been made public, 
had been, with fair accuracy, published 
‘in the daily papers. In addition to the 
information ady given there, he 
might add to what was said on the 
previous night in ‘another place”— 
namely, that Lord Wolseley had re- 
ceived a letter from General Gordon, 
stating that the Greek and Austrian 
Consuls were safe, and also that he 
had received three letters—one from Sir 
Samuel Baker, one from his sister, and 
one from Mr. Stanley from the Congo. 
General Gordon requested that no fur- 
ther private letters should be sent to 
him. He ‘stated that the Mahdi was 
quite aware of everything that was going 
on; and, therefore, he (the Earl of 
Morley) thought it would be clear to 
the House that it would be extremely 
undesirable to publish any confidential 
letters coming from General Gordon 
which might be of assistance to his 
enemies. Under these circumstances, he 
hoped that the House would support 
Her Majesty’s Government in refusing 
to give any further information of such 
ac ter. 


House adjourned ata quarter 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 19th November, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issuzep—For Scar- 
borough, v. William Sproston Caine, esquire, 
one of the Commissioners for executing the 
Office of Lord High Admiral of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [November 17] reported. 

Pustic Bris — Ordered — First Reading—In- 
come Tax * [38]; Parliamentary Franchise 
(Extension to Women) (No. 2) [39]. 

Second Reading — Compensation for Improve- 
ments (Ireland) [35], negatived. 

Committee— Report—Tramways and Public Com- 
panies (Ireland) Act Amendment * [37]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


COMPENSATION FOR IMPROVEMENTS 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Bu 36.) 
(Colonel Nolan, Mr. Martin, Mr. Biggar, Mr. 
O’ Shea, Mr. Smali, Mr. O’ Sullivan, 

Mr. Sheil, Mr. Sullivan.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Coronet NOLAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, he 
hoped the Government would not raise 
any difficulty in the way of passing the 
second reading of a measure that in- 
volved very important principles. The 
Bill was one which might fairly be re- 

arded asa simple corollary to the Land 

ct; and by accepting it now without 
opposition the Government would be 
enabled without delay to get into the 
consideration of the Ways and Means. 
It was right that he should state gene- 
rally the provisions of the measure, with 
which, however, the House was doubt- 
less already familiar. It was not intro- 
duced, as a matter of fact, for the first 
'time. He believed as early as 1852 
such a measure was introduced, and in 
1878 a Bill was also introduced very 
much in the same~ form as that for 
which he now claimed the attention of 


é . . past 
Five o’clock,'to Thursday next,!the House. Tt was then drafted as an 


a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


The Bart of Milltown 


original Bill. At present it was merely 
put forward as an amendment of the 

nd Act of 1870, its effect being to 
make ‘the latter more workable and 
more popular. One point in which the 
Land Act was defective was the manner 
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in which tenants in country towns and 
villages were liable to be treated, and 
were as a matter of fact treated; ‘and the 
object of the present Bill was to give 
the tenants a right in regard to the im- 
oar which they effected in their 

ouses in towns and villages. The 
House was, no doubt, aware that the 
Land Act might be said to give a 
claim to tenants to get some compensa- 
tion or consideration for disturbance, 
and also for improvements. This Bill 
purported to extend te the towns only 
-one of the rights recognized in the Land 
Act, and it was in its terms an obviously 
fair and just measure. It had reference 
simply to the bond fide increase to the 
letting value brought about by the ex- 
penditure of the tenant, and provided 
compensation for such improvement. 
That was surely a fair, moderate, and 
just proposition. When the Land Bill 
was first projected for Ireland, the 
elaims were confined practically to one 
for compensation for improvements; and 
if that most reasonable claim had been 
conceded at once, it would doubtless 
have resulted in great satisfaction, and 
have prevented much of the subsequent 
demands made being urged so strongly. 
Now, in this instance the case of a man 
rebuilding or improving a house to such 
an extent as to make it practically a new 
house should clearly claim attention and 
sympathy; and if that blot was removed 
early, there would, doubtless, be no fur- 
ther agitation on the subject. But if, 
on the contrary, they rejected this very 
simple and just amendment of the ex- 
isting law, they would very probably 
have the tenants in the towns making 
an effort to be included in all the pro- 
visions of the Land Act. Though this 
point now raised was dealt with com- 
paratively quietly up to the present, it 
would at the next Election form a very 
important subject of agitation, and 
attract considerable attention, unless the 
Government, by a Bill of their own, or 
by accepting this one, granted a simple 
measure of justice. ‘here were very 
few Members of the House who had not, 
at some time or another, been in Ireland, 
and they must have been struck by the 
dilapidation visible in the houses in the 
country towns and villages. There were 


certain towns, no doubt, that were more 
or less an exception to this rule; and if 
they came to look into the subject they 
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would generally find that where the 
town looked well, where the houses 
were good, and where some attention 
seemed to be to ces as 
well as comfort, the town would be found 
to be owned by someone who resided 
at or near it, and who took a kind of 

ride in it. Unfortunately, they would 

nd that this was not the case with the 
great majority of towns. The landlord, 
as a rule, resided at a distance—in 
another country it might be—and treated 
the whole thing with neglect. It was 
really, in such a case, not the tenant’s 
interest to improve his house, and the 
landlord only looked to receive his rent, 
and thus it was a town was permitted to 
fall into a state of neglect and decay. If 
anyone took the trouble of going into 
a good house in a good town, and, 
addressing the occupier, ‘expressed his 
pleasure at seeing the house in such a 
satisfactory condition, attributing it to 
the landlord, he would find that, in most 
cases, the reply would assure him that 
the iandlord had really had nothing 
whatever to do with it—that it was 
the tenant who had, at his own cost 
and risk, effected the improvements. 
The tenant might, no doubt, add an ex- 
pression of a belief that under the cir- 
cumstances the landlord would not put 
him out of a place where he had created 
a business; but, at the same time, the 
evil existed so long as the risk of confis- - 
cating these improvements and that 
business prevailed. These improvements 
were really the property of the tenant, 
and yet the man who created them 
would be liable to be swept away with- 
out any compensation. In towns where 
dilapidations were visible tenauts would 
doubtless spend money in improve- 
ments if there was any security for it. 
In the last debate on this subject it was 
stated in effect that there was freedom 
of contract, and that in that way a safe- 
guard was provided ; but really that was 
notso, and even landlords in such cases 
could not be said to have freedom of 
contract, for in very many instances 
houses were tied up in settlements, and 
owners had very often only a life 
interest. In some cases they might give 
long leases, no doubt; but in any case 
the evil ,prevailed, and the course now 
suggested by the Bill would tend to 
remove it. ‘The shop system in Ireland 
differed in a large measure from that in 
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England and other places. They often 
en in general business, and had 
occasion frequently to extend their busi- 
ness premises. He had often seen such 
extensions effected in a great many 
towns where the occupiers knew that 
they were doing so at their own risk, 
and that the fruits of their own industry 
and enterprize were liable to be taken 
away from them without any considera- 
tion. This question also affected the 
labourers. here was great inconsis- 
tency in providing special powers for 
the erection of labourers’ cottages, and 
yet leaving the law in such a state that 
no one, except the landlord, had any 
interest in making improvements. Many 
cottages, which were unfit for occupa- 
tion, would be improved if security were 
given for the improvements. He could 
assure the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that there was a good deal of feeling in 
Treland in favour of this Bill, although 
that feeling had not been expressed 
in a noisy manner. A very large num- 
ber of shopkeepers, Poor Law Boards, 
and Town Councils had written to him- 
self, and other Members of Parliament, 
drawing attention to the necessity for a 
measure of this kind. Many of the re- 
quests which he had received were for a 
much larger measure ; but he thought if 
this Bill were — it would remove the 
real root of the injustice. If, however, 
this measure were not granted, it would 
be very hard to prevent those shop- 
owners who saw their property confis- 
cated demanding at the next Election a 
much larger measure, and raising a cry 
to include them in the whole of the 
— of the Land Act, instead of 

eing satisfied with this one improve- 
ment clause. There was one point to 
which he wished in passing to allude— 
namely, as to the size of towns to be 
comprehended within the scope of the 
Bill. The Bill provided that the Act 
should not apply to any holding situate 
in any city, town, or county of a town 
containing, according to the last pub- 
lished Census, a population of 20,000 and 
upwards. This was a point, however, 
that could be settled in Committee. It 
was also provided by the Bill that the 
provisions of Section 4 of the Landlord 
and Tenant Act, 1870, should apply not 
only to any holding in Ireland which 
was wholly or partially agricultural or 
pastoral in character, but also to any 


Oolonel Nolan 
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holding in Ireland of which the value 
should not exceed £50 a-year as valued 
under the Acts relating to the valuation 
of rateable Property. The Bill had been 


drafted by Queen’s Counsel; but if the 
Government or the House objected to its 
wording he was quite willing to modify 
it. All he asked was that they should 
establish the principle that improve- 
ments in buildings in towns should not 
be confiscated. Moreover, he confined 
his request to improvements which added 
to the letting value of the property. If 
a tenant built a conservatory he might 
not be entitled to compensation on that 
account, because it might not add to the 
letting value of the house. But if the 
tenant enhanced the value of the pre- 
mises he ought to be credited with it. 
That would be nothing out of the land- 
lords’ pockets, and it would help greatl 
to improve the condition of the Iris 
towns and villages. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Colonel Nolan.) 


Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
I am afraid the Government cannot 
take the course suggested by the hon. 
and gallant Member. He has put for- 
ward this Billin a modest way as a mere 
amendment and corollary of the Land 
Act of 1870, as if it were an innocent 
and natural extension of the principles 
of land legislation in Ireland. But the 
Government cannot accept any proposal 
of this sort, at all events on those 
grounds. The legislation which Parlia- 
ment has given of late years upon the 
subject of land in Ireland has been 
based upon principles which do not 
apply to this question at all. The habit 
has been to treat the agricultural in- 
dustry as different from all other indus- 
tries there. I will not now go into the 
reasons and arguments for that conclu- 
sion; but it is generally admitted that 
there are principles which apply to the 
agricultural industry, and whic do not 
apply to others; and then, in the case 
of land, there was, as everybody 
knows, this state of things—that agri- 
culture was practically the only industry 
of a large part of the country, and, there 
being an obvious limit to the available 
land, there was a great competition for 
holdings; and that created a state of 
things which required individual treat- 
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ment; but in the towns to which the 
hon. and gallant Member wishes to ex- 
tend a particular clause of the Land Act 
very different circumstances exist, and, 
instead of there being too many tenants 
desirous to occupy the holdings, there 
are too many holdings for the tenants 
that present themselves. In fact, the 
tenant, instead of being at the mercy of 
the landlord, is the master of the market 
to a very great extent. The whole con- 
ditions are altered when you pass from 
agricultural holdings to the holdings in 
the smaller towns, so that whatever 
ground there may be for interfering in 
the question which has been brought 
before the House by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member, it cannot be upon the 
ordinary ground upon which Parliament 
has proceeded in the case of agricultural 
tenancies. A very wide description may 
be applied to the nature of the improve- 
ments touched upon by this Bill. The 
hon. and gallant Member has gone so 
far as to speak of the creation of a busi- 
ness as being an “ improvement ”’ in the 
ordinary sense—that a business may be 
got together in a certain shop, and that 
if the shopkeeper is summarily, and 
without compensation, ejected, he loses 
his business. No doubt, there may be 
cases in which it is a sad blow to a busi- 
ness if a shopkeeper has to remove; but 
it would be a very nice question how far 
a business attaches itself to the indivi- 
dual, and how far to the premises. 
At any rate, I do not think that the 
se of compensation for loss of 

usiness has ever yet been applied in 
other cases. Then, as to the improve- 
ments, I think before we dealt with that 
subject we should require to have some 
sort of understanding as to the nature of 
the improvements. If anything were 
done, we might, perhaps, follow some- 
what the lines of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act by dividing improvements into 
different classes, which are dealt with 
in different ways. That would probably 
be a more likely line for the House to 
follow than the mere extension of a 
clause in a Land Act which really does 
not apply to the subject. And, sup- 
posing we are to deal with the matter at 
all, why should we confine our interfer- 
ence to the small towns? The hon. and 
gallant Member says his proposal does 
not go beyond tenancies in the small 
towns; but why? There is, of course, 
something in what he says about the 
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sentiment of the small towns being in 
sympathy with the agricultural tenants ; 
but I imagine that if any provision of 
this sort is required anywhere, it is 
more required in the large towns than 
in the small, because there is greater 
competition for houses and shops in the 
large towns ; and, therefore, the state of 
things is more nearly related to that 
which prevails in some parts of the 
country with regard to agricultural hold- 
ings. Again, if this is to be done for 
tenants in towns in Ireland, why should 
it not be done for those in England, 
Scotland, and Wales? There is no 
reason why a different system should be 
adopted for one country and not for the 
others. Therefore, I say that to ask us 
to extend to the smaller towns in Ire- 
land this principle, on the ground that it 
is a mere corollary and extension of the 
Land Act, is to ask Parliament to com- 
mit itself to a principle which, if it were 
accepted, ought to be extended to the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and to 
the large as well as the small towns. 
We have a Royal Commission sitting 
on the question of the housing of 
the poor in our large towns. Of 
course, I do not know what course 
that Commission will take; but it is 
quite possible that they might recom- 
mend something which might have the 
effect of protecting and strengthening 
the interests of tenants in the large 
towns. But surely we ought to proceed 
cautiously on one system in this matter, 
and we cannot be reasonably asked to 
embark upon any such course of pro- 
ceeding as this Bill prescribes, upon the 
ground that it is a mere application to a 
similar class of subjects of a principle 
already applied in Ireland to the land, 
whereas that principle was applied for 
special reasons which are not applicable 
to the new subject. If there is a case 
for dealing with the interests of tenants 
of houses in towns, it is a case entirely 
separate and distinct from agricultural 
questions ; and Parliament, if it desired 
to deal with it, must deal with it on 
separate principles, and for separate 
reasons altogether. On these grounds, 
it is not possible for the Government to 
assent to the Bill, and I think the House 
will probably be disposed to decline to 
proceed with it. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
Chief Secretary had just made what ap- 
peared to him to be a rather curious sort 
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of speech. He could not quite under- 
stand whether the objection raised by 


the right hon. Gentleman was that his 
hon. and gallant Friend did not go nearly 
far enough and make a more comprehen- 
sive measure. Towards the close of his 
observations the right hon. Gentleman 
had pointed out that if this measure was 
good for anything it was good for large 
towns and for England and Scotland. 
Well, he quite agreed with that; but 
his hon. and gallant Friend was con- 
cerned naturally more for the interests 
of his own country; and, therefore, he had 
limited himself in his Bill to Ireland, 
and modified it so as to give it what he 
hoped would be a better chanceof passing 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, having said that this Bill 
should have applied to larger towns, 
and to England and Scotland, did not go 
on, as one might at least have expected, 
to say that the Government intended to 
do anything for those large towns, or for 
England or Scotland. On the contrary, 
he conveyed the idea that the question 
was 80 large that the Government ought 
not to deal with it at all. That was a 
fair deduction from the reasoning of the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had gone on 
to argue that there was a radical differ- 
ence between the interests of occupiers in 
the country and in the towns. But the 
right hon. Gentleman was a Member of a 
Government which was showing that as to 
suffrage there was no difference between 
the country and the towns. The right 
hon. Gentleman should remember that 
the tendency of all legislation in recent 
years had been to remove theseimaginary 
differences and distinctions, and to show 
that if a man has an interest in a house 
ina town he is as much entitled to the 
protection of the law as a man in the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman had 
urged that the landlord in the country 
was the master of the situation, but that 
in towns the tenant was the master. [ Mr. 
CaMPBELL-BanNnERMAN: In the smaller 
towns.| And yet he went on to speak of 
the Commission now inquiring into the 
housing of the poor. Did that not apply 
to small towns as well as to large? If 
the Chief Secretary would just go over to 
Treland, and take the trouble to inquire 
into the subject, he would very quickly 
learn that his statement was anything but 
accurate, and would get out of his mind 
the notion that the tenant was the master 
of the situation. The right hon. Gen- 


Hr, Justin M'Carthy 
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tleman ee given one a 
against this Bill, except, indeed, that 
the principle of the Bill Seed on the side 
of too great moderation. He could, 
however, assure the Chief Secretary and 
the House that this was but the begin- 
ning of a great movement—of a great 
agitation, with which some Government 
would have to deal, and perhaps it would 
be found that the action which the Go- 
vernment now refused to take would 
then come too late. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
could not altogether concur in the re- 
marks of his right hon. Friend. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, of which 
Lord Salisbury was Chairman, had, in 
1873, drawn up a Report which stated 
that a case for Parliamentary considera- 
tion had been made out for the question 
of the improvement of land and the 
dwellings of the poor as being matters 
of great public interest. He did not 
think, therefore, that it was possible al- 
together to disconnect the towns and the 
country in this matter. He could not 
congratulate his right hon. Friend on 
the observations he had made having an 
economical character. It had been stated 
by him that it was not desirable to sup- 

ort the Bill, because in the towns of 
reland a different state of things pre- 
vailed from that which was observed in 
the rural districts. In the towns, it was 
said, there were too many buildings 
seeking for tenants, while in the country 
there was great competition for rural 
holdings. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would see that this was a 
strong argument in favour of the prin- 
ciple of the measure. It was precisely 
because in the agricultural towns there 
might be many more holdings to be let 
than there were persons desiring to take 
them that it was the interest of the 
landlords not to improve the holdings in 
the same manneras if there was an eager 
competition for them. The right hon. 
Gentleman also spoke of the wide inter- 
pretation which might be given to the 
subject of improvements mentioned in 
the Bill; and he proceeded to speak of a 
business established in a shop which 
would be difficult to separate from the 
improvement rendered to the real -pro- 
erty. That observation had been met, 
Ladatin, by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, who expressed his intention to limit 
co! tion for improvement to the 
increase in the letting value, and every- 
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thing really turned upon that. The ap- 
pointmentof the Royal Commission whi 
was now sitting to consider the question 
of the housing of the poor might be 
a reason for encouraging this House 
to look forward to the probability of 
the subject being dealt with in a more 
comprehensive manner; but that fact 
did not absolve the House from express- 
ing an opinion as to whether it was de- 
sirable or not that the principle of com- 
pensation for improvement in urban dis- 
tricts should be affirmed. He thought the 
limit of £50 mentioned in the Bill was too 
low, and the 20,000 population mentioned 
in the measure too high. Without ap- 
proving of the form and structure of 
the Bill, but having regard only to its 
principle, he should vote for the second 
reading. 

Mr. O’KELLY thought that when 
the Chief Secretary considered the na- 
ture of the relations existing between 
landlords and tenants in icultural 
towns in Ireland, and those which existed 
between landlords and tenants in Eng- 
land, he would find it very difficult to 
apply the same principles in dealing 
with them. In the small country towns 
of Ireland, the improvements were made 
almost exclusively by the tenants. In 
many cases, indeed, the houses were 
really the property of the tenants; they 
were morally theirs, for they had built 
and maintained them. ~ The suggested 
difficulty that improvements might be 
effected that were not suitable for the 
tenant might be amended in Committee 
by the adoption of an Amendment, pro- 
viding that the interest of the tenant 
should be circumscribed by the increase 
of the letting value of the tenement. 
Under the circumstances, he thought 
the Government would do well 'to allow 
this Bill to proceed, without waiting for 
the time when they might be able to 
apply its principles to the whole of the 

nited Kingdom. 

Coronet OOLTHURST, in support- 
ing the Bill, said, he did not think the 
principle involved was a question be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the same 
sense as that which was involved in the 
Land Act. In most of the small towns 
z= aan with which he was acquainted 

e house was oi 
in the hands hie ‘nate. On 
while he was prepared to support this 
stage of the Bill, te wished to point out 
to the hon. and gallant ‘Member that, in 
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his opinion, the Bill, as at present drawn, 
went far beyond the question of com- 
pensation for improvements, and would 
neutralize one of the most beneficial 
clauses in the Land Act—namely, the 
exclusion from the benefits of the Land 
Act of purely pastoral holdings. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] That, however, was a question 
for Committee; and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would see their way to affirm 
the principle of the measure. 
r. M‘COAN agreed with the Mover 
of the Bill that there was practically a 
very great identity of feeling between 
the agricultural and small town tenants. 
Small shopkeepers in Ireland were also, 
in many instances, occupiers and culti- 
vators of small farms in the neighbour- 
hood; but, while they could claim agri- 
cultural improvements, they had no such 
claim in respect of their dwellings. He 
failed to see any substantial distinction 
between agricultural and urban tenants. 
The Chief Secretary seemed to ignore 
the fact that the claim for compensation 
on the part of both classes of tenants 
was based on a common principle of 
equity. Surely what was fair and equit- 
able in the one case was equally just in 
the other. The objection of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the Bill, because it 
was in the nature of piecemeal legisla- 
tion, was answered by the fact that 
piecemeal legislation had already been 
given in the case of the Land Act. The 
same reason which induced piecemeal 
legislation in the case of agricultural 
tenants equally applied to holders in 
towns, and constituted a precedent for 
further beneficial legislation of the cha- 
racter proposed by this Bill. 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he should 


give his warm support to the Bill. 


Tenants in towns required and deserved 
protection as much as those in the coun- 
try. In England they knew how many 
wealthy families had been enriched by 
confiscating the property of their tenants 
in their improvements; and his only re- 
gret was that the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber (Colonel Nolan) had not framed his 
Bill to apply to every town in Ireland, 
be the population 1,000 or 2,000. He 
was surprised that leaseholders had sub- 
mitted so long to see their property cop- 
fiscated. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 32; Noes 
40 : Majority 8.—(Div. List, No. 18.) 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 
INCOME TAX BILL. 
Resolution [November 17] reported, and agreed 
to :—Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir ARTHUR 
Orway, Mr. Cuanozttor of the ExcuEquer, 
and Mr. Courtney. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Br 38.] 
MOTION. 


——-9—— 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EX- 
TENSION TO WOMEN) (No. 2) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to ap tem a Bill for 
extending the Parliamentary Franchise to 
Women.” —(Mr. Woodall.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he should like 
to ask the hon. Member what the Bill 
really was? Arumour had gone forth 
that it was a measure which represented 
the interests of one section of agitators. 
There were two sets of female agitators 
in this question—one in favour of the 
enfranchisement of women, and the 
other in favour of single women, or 
widows, or persons who were neither 
single nor widows, but improper cha- 
racters. The Bill that was brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member, and with- 
drawn, was one for all women who had 
the qualification which would enable 
them to vote, whether they were married, 
single, or widows ; and this Bill was for 
widows, single women, and improper 
characters. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 29; Noes 
8: Majority 21.—(Div. List, No. 19.) 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Woopat, 
Mr. Inuincwortn, Mr. Cotermce Kennarp, 
Mr. SransFetp, Mr. Yorsz, and Baron Henry 
Dz Worms. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [B11 39.] 


Mr. WARTON: I rise to Order. I 
wish, Sir, to call your attention to the 
fact that there are not 40 Members 
present. 

Mrz. SPEAKER: Including the 
Tellers there are more than 40 Members 
present. 


After a pause, 


Mr. WARTON said: I wish, Sir, to 
call your attention to the numbers re- 
corded in the late Division. I am in- 
formed that one hon. Member who in- 
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tended to vote with me in the ‘‘No” 
Lobby found himself in the wrong Lobby, 
and his name has been recorded with 
the ‘ Ayes.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member is too late in raising 
that question now. 


QUESTIONS. 


od 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD inquired if 
the second reading of the Income Tax 
Bill would be the first Order of Business 
for Thursday ? 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR: 
No, Sir. The first Business will be the 
Report of Supply of the 13th of No- 
vember. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON inquired 
what Business would be taken on 
Friday ? 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR: The 
usual Business on going into Committee 
of Supply—the Notices on the Paper. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 20th November, 1884, 





MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Howard of Glossop, after the death of 
his father. 

Pustic Biris—Second Reading—C itted to 
Select Committee—Poor Law Guardians (Ire- 
land) (6). 

Committee— Order discharged—Representation of 
the People (5). 





EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—LORD NORTH- 
BROOK’S REPORT,—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eant or NORTHBROOK: M 
Lords, I wish to state that I sh 
postpone my Statement on the Navy 

om Monday next until Monday week. 
I wish to ask the indulgence of your 
Lordships for a moment or two to 
mention a personal question. Yester- 
day I saw in the morning newspapers 
a report, which came by telegraph from 
Alexandria, giving what purported to 
be a circumstantial account of the con- 
tents of the Report which I made to Her 
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Majesty’s Government on the subject of 
Egyptian Finance. That report was in- 
correct. I do not generally take notice 
of newspaper reports, especially of tele- 
grams from Egypt, which are noto- 
riously full of inaccuracies, and which 
are sent by persons who telegraph every 
kind of report, which often have no 
foundation whatever. But this account 
was so circumstantial that I thought it 
necessary to correct it so far as I could 
at once. I communicated to the Cen- 
tral News, and to all the evening 
newspapers of the day, information 
enabling them to correct the report on 
my authority—not to correct it in the 
sense of telling them what was in my 
own Report, because, as your Lordships 
will see, that Report has been made to 
the Government. On my authority, 
however, they were able to say that that 
Report was incorrect ; but to my surprise 
this morning I saw in The Times news- 
paper an article discussing this particu- 
lar Report which I had corrected, and 
apparently correcting that Report on 
what appeared to be authority. My 
Lords, I think it is only due to myself 
to take the first opportunity of inform- 
ing your Lordships and the public that 
this Report, purporting to be corrected 
by The Times, is also incorrect in several 
essential particulars. If it had only 
rested with myself, or had it only 
affected my own personal reputation, I 
should not have thought it worth while 
to make this explanation in this House ; 
but I can assure your Lordships that 
reports of this kind, especially when 
they come, purporting to be based on 
authority, from a journal of the position 
of The Times .ewspaper, are most preju- 
dicial to the interests of the people of 
Egypt. It gives rise to every kind of 
rumour, and is very prejudicial. I may 
be allowed to say that I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the writer in The 
Times newspaper ; but after the extra- 
ordinary mistakes which that journal 
has fallen into—in the first place, in an- 
nouncing by authority when I was in 
Egypt that Lord Wolseley was recalled ; 
and, in the second place, in announcing, 
apparently by authority, that telegrams 
had been received from the Khedive 
saying that General Gordon was killed, 
neither of which pieces of news had the 
very slightest foundation in fact—I 
think the managers of that journal 
might have had a lesson, and might not 
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have been quite so credulous as to un- 
authentic information which they may 
receive from Egypt. 

THe Marqvess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I do not wish to complain nor 
to comment upon the explanation of the 
noble Earl, which, I think, is very 
natural; but ‘I only rise to say that 
rumours of this kind are very apt to 
arise when a very important document 
is known to be in existence, and when 
there is a natural curiosity on the part 
of the public to know what that import- 
ant document contains. I only wish to 
ask the noble Earl whether there is any 
chance of our having the advantage of 
seeing that document within a measur- 
able space of time? 

Tur Eartor NORTHBROOK: That 
is a matter as to which I cannot give an 
answer to the noble Marquess. 

Toe Maraqvess or SALISBURY : 
Then, may I ask the Question of the 
noble Earl the Leader of the House ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I mentioned 
last night an instance of the inconveni- 
ence of answering a Question without 
Notice. My idea is that we should not 
ask a Question without giving Notice, 
and I understood the noble Marquess 
assented to that proposition. All I have 
got to say at present is that this docu- 
ment is a confidential Report of Lord 
Northbrook to the Government. The 
suggestions of the noble Earl are under 
the consideration of the Cabinet at this 
moment ; and it is quite impossible for 
me to say at present whether they will 
present that confidential Report or not. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 6.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the OCovnorr), in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said: 
I have taken charge of this Bill on this 
occasion, as I did during the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, and it is precisely 
the same measure which passed the 
other House on that occasion, but was 
not received with favour by this House. 
The measure not a great while ago passed 
the other House apparently with ote 
little difference of opinion, and I hope 
am not wrong in anticipating that your 
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Lordships will give it a second reading 
omlahit: There is certainly very little 
difference of opinion in the hee Tawa 
with respect to Parts I. and II. of the 
Bill—the parts dealing with Poor Law 
elections—and I do not think that in 
this House there was any serious differ- 
ence of opinion with respect to these 
two main parts of the Bill. It is not 
necessary for me to go through the 
provisions of the Bill; as I described 
them fully, on the last occasion. I 
ask your Lordships to give the Bill 
a second reading, and I am glad 
to see that no Notice of opposition 
to this stage has been given. I have 
learned privately from the noble Mar- 
quese (the Marquess. of Waterford), 
however, that he proposes to move that 
the Bill be salud to a Select Commit- 
tee. I shall be surprised if the noble 
Marquess thinks it necessary to per- 
severe in that Motion, because there is 
nothing about the Bill which—so far as 
I can see—should make it necessary for 
such a course to be taken. The subject 
of the Bill is one with which many of your 
Lordships are particularly familiar, and 
I certainly do not think that it could be 
better considered in a Select Committee 
than in aCommittee of the Whole House; 
if it is thought necessary to refer such a 
Bill as this to a Select Committee, I 
hardly know where such a rule would 
stop. There are very few Bills read 
a second time in this House which 
might not, on similar grounds, be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, instead of 
being considered by a Committee of the 
Whole House. The noble Marquess 
will, no doubt, state his reasons for 
making this proposal; but I must say 
it does not seem to me either necessary 
or convenient. It could be amply con- 
sidered in the Committee of the Whole 
House, and I hope your Lordships will 
not adopt the course suggested by the 
noble Marquess. I would, however, 
now ask your Lordships to give the Bill 
a second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, that last year, when the Bill was 
brought forward by the noble Lord, the 
House for certain reasons rejected it, 
and he should like briefly to state those 
reasons. One was, that the Bill had 
passed through the House of Commons 
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‘im a most extraordinary manner. In 
the Committee stage, the Government 
declared that there were certain clauses 
of the Bill which they could not accept, 
and those provisions were accordingly 
struck out. The Report stage being 
taken at 2 o’clock in the morning, the 
Chief Secretary, in an empty House, 

ut back the obnoxious clauses into the 

ill; but there was still more extra- 
ordinary conduct on the part of the Go- 
vernment with regard to this measure. 
The late Ohief Secretary, in the strongest 
way—in language much more eloquent 
than he (the Marquess of Waterford) 
could use—had, in 1883, condemned these 
clauses. The late Chief Secretary had 
shown unmistakably that they would be 
unjust to owners of property in Ireland; 
and yet, in an empty House, on the Re- 
port stage, these clauses were put back 
again by himself. In consequence of 
that, and of the fact that the Govern- 
ment did not seem able to make up their 
minds about the Bill, and the time at 
which it was sent up rendering it im- 
possible to consider so complex a scheme, 
their Lordships very properly refused to 
read the measure a second time. The 
history of the Bill this Session had also 
been a very curious one. Parliament 
was brought together, they understood, 
for the purpose of considering only the 
Franchise Bill; but, so far as he could 
see, the whole result of the Session 
would be the passage through the House 
of Commons of the Poor Law Guardians 
Bill, becauseevery other result could have 
equally been obtained if thesame concilia- 
tory spirit had been shown by the Go- 
vernment in the summer as they now 
exhibited. This spirit did honour to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and had 

iven great satisfaction to every Mem- 

er of their Lordships’ House and to 
the country generally. But, at the 
same time, the only thing which would 
not have happened if a sensible course 
had been followed in July would have 
been the passing of this Bill through 
the House of Commons twice in one 
year. The present Ohief Secretary, 
whose knowledge of Ireland must of 
necessity be extremely limited, had said 
he was in favour of the Bill; but this 
was a Bill affecting very materially very 
great interests in Ireland, and the right 
hon.Gentleman must be extremely clever 
if he had been able, in the short period 
he had spent in that country, to arrive 
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at the conclusion that this was a Bill 
which should be passed. They must re- 
member that the right hon. Gentleman 
was bound by the fact that Mr. Trevel- 
yan accepted the measure last Session, 
and also by the fact that the noble Lord 
(Lord Carlingford) had adopted it. It 
was not adopted by the Government in 
the other House; but in this House the 
noble Lord had taken it over as a Go- 
vernment measure. The Chief Secre- 
tary had, very naturally, felt himself 
obliged to declare in favour of it; but it 
had been passed in a very extraordinary 
manner. Hewastold by certain Liberal 
Members of the House of Commons 
connected with Ireland that they had no 
idea the Bill would be read a third time 
until they saw it had passed in the 
newspaper; and though it was now 
said that there was no great difference 
of opinion about it, Conservative Mem- 
bers had assured him that they had 
no idea the Bill was coming on until 
they heard it had been read a third time. 
It was not usual in, he believed, either 
House for the Report and third read- 
ing stages of a Bill to be taken on the 
same day; but, with the assistance of 
the Government, this Bill had been 
shoved through the House of Com- 
mons, the Report and third read- 
ing being taken on the same day. He 
(the Marquess of Waterford) did not 
now propose to object to the second 
reading ; but after that was agreed to, 
he should ask their Lordships to accept 
the very moderate and sensible proposi- 
tion—which his noble Friend did not 
seem to agree with—and move that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 
There was every reason why that course 
should be adopted ; in fact, he believed it 
to be impossible to go with any minute- 
ness into the Bill, except through the 
medium of a Select Committee. They 
could not consider the merits of the 
clauses in the Whole House. Their 
Lordships were aware that the difference 
between England and Ireland was very 
i? with — to Poor Law matters. 
n England the owners only paid rates 
on their own occupation. In Ireland 
they not only paid rates on their own 
occupation, but they paid half the rates 
on their tenants’ ocoupation,and the whole 
of the rates of tenants under £4. In 
short, they we five-eighths of the whole 
poor rate of the country. In England, 
again, they had the e# officio element on 
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the Boards; every single i be- 
came an ex officio G jan. Ireland, 


he thought, the landlords had a right 
to, at least, one-half of the representa- 
tion on the Board ; and in saying this he 
was only quoting what the late Chief 
himself said in 1883. The 

Bill altered the whole complexion of the 
law upon the subject. He would be very 
lad to have the law of Ireland assimi- 
ated to that of England; and he thought 
it would be very easy to deduct from the 
tenant’srent therate payable bythe land- 
lord on an average of ten years, and then 
make the occupier pay the whole rate. 
What he objected to was that they made 
one. body—namely, the landlords—pay 
the greater proportion of the rates, and 
gave to another almost an entire dis- 
position of the funds. This Bill reduced 
the ex officio members from one-half to 
one-third ; and if that should be done it 
would be useless for them to attend at 
any Board meeting. Then there was 
the question of proxies. He believed 
that in England there was no great 
feeling in favour of proxies, although, 
he believed, there was a system of proxy 
voting in England of which people were 
not very well aware. That was to say, 
English landlords not living in the district 
had the right of voting by proxy; but 
in Ireland, if they had no proxies, they 
could not possibly vote in the different 
Unions in which they had property, be- 
cause they could not be in several diffe- 
rent places at the same time. Proxies 
were more or less necessary. This Bill 
again proposed to reduce the qualification 
of voters for elected Poor Law Guardians. 
He did not think it necessary to go lower 
in the scale of qualification; but that 
was a minor detail, to which he did not 
object very much. Last year, however, 
Lord Fitzgerald had told them that he 
objected very strongly to the proposed 
be a of ex officios. That noble and 
learned Lord said that there were certain 
Say in the Bill of which he approved. 
e (the Marquess of Waterford) agreed 
with him. There were several points in 
which he did not see any great harm, 
and others which he thought a decided 
improvement, among the latter being 
the provision that elections should take 
place every three years. He had noob- 
jection to the ballot, which, as had been 
shown, would protect tenants from agita- 
tors, and anything which had a tendency 
in that direction would be cheerfully 
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welcomed by noble Lords connected with 
Ireland. There was a third point which, 
under restriction, would, in his opinion, 
be an advantage ; and that was that 
the petitions against the election of Guar- 
dians should be tried by Oounty Court 
Judges instead of by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. There was another point, 
however, upon which he wished to say a 
word, and that was, the extravagance of 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland. They 
had been used in this agitation to injure 
the landlords. He had a quotation from 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
in which he advised Boards of Guar- 
dians to pay large sums for the support 
of suspects and evicted tenants, an aw 
mised the Boards that half of these 
sums would come out of the landlords’ 

kets, while the other half the Land 

ague would, in some way or an- 
other, see defrayed. These Boards 
had been used, over and over again, 
for the purpose of supporting the 
agitators against the landlords. In 
Tralee, for example, he found that sums 
of from 15s. to 208. a-week were given 
to the families of suspects and evicted 
tenants, while families of equal size of 
ordinary paupers only got 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 
and 3s. 6d. The extravagance of these 
Boards was well known, and if the ex 
ofieio members of the Boards were re- 
duced in number it was impossible to 
say where this extravagance would end. 
In fact, this Bill might be called a Bill 
for the purpose of doubling the poor 
rate in Ireland, and in any case that 
would be its effect. They must also re- 
member the Labourers Act had placed 
new duties on these Boards. That Act 
had so far been a failure, and he thought 
it was likely to remain unworkable ; but 
if they removed the ez officio mem- 
bers from the Boards of Guardians 
they might have the most dreadful 
jobbery committed and the most enor- 
mous expense incurred, without any 
of the persons who had to pay the 
greater part of it having the slightest 
opportunity of saying a word in pro- 
tection of their rights. He was sorry to 
learn that the Government was inclined 
to refuse to assent to the Bill being re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. He be- 
lieved that a Select Committee would be 
able to give the matter careful considera- 
tion, and to collect valuable evidence 
on the different points on which they 
were at issue. The Report of such a 
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Committee would be useful to the le 
of Ireland, and also to their Lordships’ 
House. He was not p to say 
that the present system of election was 
the best that could be devised. It had 
been in operation for a long time, and 
it was quite possible that a better system 
might be introduced. The ex — 
members were —- not the best 
representatives of the ownersof property, 
and a scheme might be suggested by 
which owners of property could elect 
representatives for themselves. Then 
some mode of dealing with the question 
of proxies might be discovered. 
these things were possible if they took 
evidence and went into the matter 
thoroughly; but he objected to the 
House passing without consideration a 
Bill that was of such immense import- 
ance to the future interests of the rate- 
payers of Ireland. 

nD WAVENEY said, it was quite 
evident from the conduct of some of the 
elected Poor Law Guardians that the ex 
officio element on the Boardsof Guardians 
in Ireland was very requisite, and that 
some modification of the present system 
of representation was absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to preserve the balance of 
power equally between the two Parties ; 
and therefore he should support the 
suggestion to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, he was 
also of opinion that the importance of the 
ex officio element could not possibly be 
overrated. He could wish, however, that 
ex oficio Guardians would attend the 
meetings of the Boards with greater 
regularity than they did at present, as 
he thought that would produce a good 
effect by enabling them to keep touch 
with the people in Ireland. He hoped 
the Government would see thsir way to 
acquiesce in the suggestion as o a Select 
Committee. He would remind their 
Lordships that the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland could, and often did, without 
the recommendation of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of an Irish county, appoint magis- 
trates on his own mere motion; and the 
men so appointed to the Bench and thus 
qualified to act as ex officio Guardians 
were usually men of the same class in 
society as the elected Guardians. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he had lis- 
tened to the debate. He had heard 
argument which might be good or bad 
for alterations in the measure; but he 
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had not heard any strong reasons why 
the objections that had been urged 
against the Bill should not be considered 
in the form of Amendments in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. A promi- 
nent Member of the other House of Par- 
liament had told him, on one occasion, 
that he was always struck by the admir- 
able manner in which the House of 
Lords performed their duty in Com- 
mittee. He did not wish their Lord- 
ships to lose any of their reputation ; 
and he did not see why their Lordships 
should not have this opportunity of dis- 
playing their ability in that respect. 
Two classes in Ireland took different 
views, and it was very important for 
them to know the arguments that would 
be used in the House of Lords in con- 
sidering this subject. He certainly did 
not think their Lordships ought to take 
the course proposed by the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Water- 
ford). 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he very much regretted to hear that the 
Government were not prepared to accede 
to what he considered the very moderate 
proposal that had come not only from 
the Opposition, but from the Ministerial 
side of the House. It was obvious that 
questions relating to local subjects in 
Ireland were eminently those that ought 
to be referred to the consideration of 
Select Committees. AH of them had 
not the knowledge of Irish matters 
which was necessary to enable them to 
come to a decision on a question of this 
kind. Ina Select Committee it would 
be possible to bring forward evidence 
and collect facts which would be of ma- 
terial assistance to their Lordships. 
They must remember that the case of 
Ireland in regard to local taxation was 
very different from that of this country. 
In England the poor rate had come to 
be regarded as a hereditary burden. 
They had borne it for 300 years, and so 
had become accustomed to it; but in 
Ireland it had been imposed for the 
first time within the memory of persons 
who were still living. Ofcourse, this was 
an enormous revolution, and their Lord- 
ships ought to consider the matter care- 
fully before they agreed to the im- 
portant changes in regard to it that 
were proposed in this Bill. That was 
not the only difference. There was in 
Ireland this other important difference— 
that the proprietors paid half the tenants’ 
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rates; and surely it was in accordance 
with the elementary principles of taxa- 
tion that those who paid half the rates 
should also have half the representation. 
In any case when legislation was proposed 
which would deprive the proprietor of 
that which the old doctors of Constitutional 
Law held to be an elementary and primi- 
tive right, such legislation ought to be ex- 
amined with the greatest possible care, 
and adopted only after the most careful 
consideration. He did not wish to refer 
at length to another and somewhat dis- 
agreeable subject ; but it was well within 
their knowledge that the state of society 
in Ireland was not exactly similar to the 
state of society in England, and that 
agreement between the elected and er 
oficio members was not to be looked 
forward to in Ireland with the same 
confidence as it was in this country. It 
seemed to him that while the arguments 
were strong in favour of referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee, there were 
absolutely no arguments against the 
adoption of that course. This was not 
one of those measures that had to be 
passed in hot haste. It was not even 
one of the Government’s main objects 
to pass it before Christmas. It was, on 
the contrary, a measure that would do 
just as well if it were passed next Feb- 
ruary, or next July, or next December. 
They were at the beginning of a iong 
Session, and there would be ample time 
for a thorough consideration of this 
question; and he thought it would be 
much more satisfactory if they went to 
work with full knowledge of the subject, 
such as could only be obtained by the 
proposed inquiry. He could not un- 
derstand the reasons of the Government 
for objecting to the proposal that had 
been made ; and, for his part, he would 
certainly vote with the noble Marquess 
if they went toa division. 

Lorpv INCHIQUIN said, that the 
ex officio Guardians rarely attended the 
meetings of their Boards. Moy of them 
were selected on the grotind of their 
property qualification only, and looked 
upon their position as ex officio Guardians 
simply in the light of an honorary dis- 
tinction, and without any intention of 
attending to the duties; and he thought 
that a system of election might be de- 
vised which would give them much better 
Boards than they had. As Chairman of 
a Board of Guardians, he could say 
that the e« oficio members never at- 
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tended, except on some important occa- 
sion, such as the election of a Chair- 
man. If this Bill passed in the state in 
which. it was, the Chairman, in a vast 
number of cases, would be elected by the 
Nationalist Party; and the whole con- 
trol would, consequently, be put into the 
hands of that Party. That was the 
reason why the so-called National Party 
in the House of Commons was so anxious 
to have this Bill passed. If the Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee they 
would be able to see whether, instead of 
having the ex oficio Guardians, some 
scheme might not be devised by which 
the owners of property would be repre- 
sented by the men who would attend the 
meetings of Guardians and give as- 
sistance, which the Boards very often 
wanted. He cordially approved of the 
suggestion to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

Tre Eart or COURTOWN said, he 
thought that the Bill ought to be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, in order 
that the views of the officers of the Local 
Government Board in Ireland on the 
questions dealt with in the measure 
might be ascertained. 

Viscount MIDLETON, in also sup- 
porting the proposal, said, that Mr. 

arnell had given this distinct advice— 
that in all cases where it was possible 
Land League candidates should be se- 
lected ; and the consequence was that on 
almost every Board of Guardians where 
the Land League predominated the 
whole of the ex officio Guardians had 
been thrust out of the Chairmanship 
and other posts they had occupied. One 
reason he had for wishing to have the 
Bill referred to a Select Committee was 
that he would like to know what the ex- 

erience of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland had been of the working of 
the present system. He (Viscount Midle- 
ton) had watched the experiment with 
very considerable attention ; and, so far 
as he had been able to gather, the results 
had been the reverse of satisfactory. In 
Dungarvan the whole of the Guardians 
had resigned in a body, because the 
rates were so high. In other Unions 
there had been extreme difficulty in 
getting the Guardians to discharge the 
duties imposed upon them, and they had 
only been induced to do so by the threat 
of the Local Government Board that they 
would suspend all Guardians, and ap- 
point officials, if they were to do the 
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work, as there was this unwillingness 
on the part of Guardians to perform the 
duties of the office, and especially the 
duty of collecting the rates and dis- 
charging their functions as a Sanitary 
Authority. He thought that it would be 
a great mistake to shut the door to those 
who were willing to do the work. If 
this question was not settled now it 
would be necessary for the Government 
to widen the scope of the inquiries, and 
to appoint a Commission to inquire into 
the whole working of the Poor Law 
system in Ireland. He thought the least 
that could be asked was that before the 
passing of a Bill which would effect 
such vital changes as this Bill would, 
they should be fully informed, which he 
ventured to say even the Lord President 
himself was not, of the facts of the case, 
and that, instead of being required to 
depend upon ez parte statements, they 
should have the impartial evidence of 
men who had spent their lifetimes in 
the practical working out of the system. 
He entirely joined in the appeal that 
had been made to the Government, and, 
if necessary, he should vote with the 
noble Marquess. 

Tue Ear or LEITRIM said, that if 
this Bill were considered in Committee 
of the Whole House it might be entirely 
altered, and so give no satisfaction to 
anyone. If, on the other hand, they 
took the more moderate course of re- 
ferring it to a Select Committee, they 
might evolve a Bill that would give 
general satisfaction to all Parties. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that when 
the Bill was previously before their 
Lordships he had expressed the opinion 
that it contained two provisions that 
were objectionable, and nothing had oo- 
curred to alter the opinion. One of the 
provisions to which he objected was that 
which abolished proxies, and the other 
was that for reducing the number of ex 
officio Guardians and reducing the quali- 
fications. It would be very easy for their 
Lordships to strike out these clauses in 
Committee—it would be merely the work 
of a few minutes. In his (Lord Fitz- 
gerald’s) opinion, the present was not a 
time in which to reduce still further the 
just influence of property. He held, 

owever, thatif certain alterations were 
made in it the Bill would be a very good 
one. He thought his noble Friend (Lord 
Oarlingford) would act rightly if he 
yielded to the wishes of noble Lords 
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opposite. If the second reading were 
agreed to he would willingly assist in 
amending the Bill in Committee of the 
Whole House, and in that way it might 
be made a very good measure. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee.”—({ The Marquess of 
Waterford.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Covunctt) said, that on the 
merits of this question of procedure 
he had not heard anything which had 
changed his opinion. He was not in the 
least convinced that noble Lords who 
took an interest in this subject re- 
quired more information than they had 
already. He believed it was one of the 
most familiar of subjects to the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Waterford) 
and the noble Lords who had spoken on 
it, and that they did not want any in- 
formation to help them to form a judg- 
ment, or to enable noble Lords who sat 
with them to do the same. Every one 
of the noble Lords opposite who were 
so anxious to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee had voted last Session against 
the second reading; but the speech of 
his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Fitzgerald) had great weight with him, 
because his oe and learned Friend 
was a friend of the Bill, as he had voted 
last Session for the second reading. He 
would, therefore, consent to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to; Bill referred to a 
Select Committee. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—(No. 5.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
understood it would be agreeable to the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) that the Committee stage 
of the Franchise Bill should be taken on 
Monday week. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he should have preferred that day fort- 
night. He believed that they would 


not be ready before then; but if they 
were not ready, the Committee stage 
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postponed till the following Thursday— 
that was, that day fortnight. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that it was 
not proposed to ask their Lordships to 
meet next week, except on Monday or 
Tuesday to pass a Money Bill. Sub- 
ject to any objection, he would propose 
on Monday or Tuesday next to move the 
adjournment of the House till the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Caar- 
maN of CommiTTEEs) said, that many 
noble Lords were at this season of the 
year living a long way from the House; 
and if the Committee stage of the Fran- 
chise Bill was to be taken on Monday | 
week it would be desirable that they 
should have information in time to make 
their arrangements to come up to town. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that infor- 
mation would be given in sufficiently 
good time ; and he would undertake, in 
case of an adjournment, to make it pub- 
licly known. 

Tue Marovsss or SALISBURY as- 
sured their Lordships that no conten- 
tious view of the matter would be taken 
on Monday week. If it came to conten- 
tion, they should let it be known in 
good time. 

Order discharged; and House to b® 
put into Committee on Monday the let of 
December next. 


NAVY—STATE OF THE NAVY. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH said, he wished 
to know very distinctly, Whether the 
First Lord of the Admiralty intended to 
make his promised Statement as to the 
state of the Navy on Monday week, as 
he( Viscount Sidmouth) postponed, at the 
express wish of the noble Earl, the 
question on the subject which he had 
had on the Paper for some time ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) had given a sufficient answer to 
that Question by saying that there 
would be no contentious Business on 
Monday week. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Eant or DONOUGHMORE (for 
Lord CastLeTown) asked the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 


Oz 
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ment to introduce a Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Bill in the present Session ; 
and, if so, whether in the new Bill they 
would make alterations to meet the ob- 
jections which were raised to certain 
clauses in the former Bill? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorn Prest- 
DENT of the CounciL), in reply, said, that 
the Government had no intention to in- 
troduce such a Bill this Session. 

House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


See 
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MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn—James 
Stuart, esquire, for Hackney Borough. 

Suprity—considered in Committee—Resolutions 
[November 13] reported. 

Pusuic Biu— Third Reading—Tramways and 
Public Companies (Ireland) Act Amendment * 
[37], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o—- 
STATE OF TRADE AND COMMERCE— 
DISTRESS IN SUNDERLAND. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is aware that the distress in 
Sunderland is considerably intensified 
by the existence of a character note 
system in use among employers, which 
renders it difficult, if not impossible, for 
unemployed Sunderland workmen to ob- 
tain employment in other localities by 
reason of there having been a strike in 
Sunderland; and, if the Government 
will propose any legislation to deal with 
the matter ? 

Mr. HIBBERT (for Sir Wim 
Harcourt): At the request of the Se- 
cretary of State, the Local Government 
Board directed one of their Inspectors 
to inquire into this matter; and his Re- 
= is to the effect that the Relieving 

fficers in the Sunderland Union know 
of no instance in which relief has been 
applied for, and the character note sys- 
tem alleged as the cause of destitution. 
The Inspector further states that he was 
informed there was nothing of the cha- 
racter note system in use among em- 
we ern in any other branch of the in- 

ustries connected with shipbuilding, 
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except the engine fitters, and that no 
application has come from those men 
for relief. But the result of his inquiries 
appears to indicate that there may have 
been, in some instances, an indisposition 
on the part of employers to employ men 
on strike, though he concludes, on the 
whole, that the character note system 
has not affected the distress. Under 
the circumstances, the Government do 
not intend to propose any legislation. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT— 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. SHEIL asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he will lay upon 
the Table a Return of the marks made 
by candidates at the last two examina- 
tions of the Army Medical Department ; 
whether the vacancies have, in all cases, 
been filled by those candidates who 
obtained the highest marks in the com- 
petitive examination ; why information 
as to the number of marks gained by 
unsuccessful candidates in the examina- 
tion for the Army Medical Department 
is refused; and, whether he is aware 
that this information is supplied to can- 
didates for the Navy Medical Depart- 
ment ? 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I cannot give the Return beyond what 
has already been published. For ob- 
vious reasons it is not the practice in 
any examination to give the marks of 
unsuccessful candidates unless they can 
be designated by numbers. In the exa- 
minations for the Medical Staff, the 
candidates are examined by name, and 
no numbers are assigned to them. The 
vacancies have in all cases been filled 
by those candidates who obtained the 
highest aggregate of marks in the com- 
pulsory subjects without failing to reach 
the standard in any of them. This isin 
accordance with the published terms of 
the competition. Marks in the volun- 
tary subjects have only a value in deter- 
mining the place of the candidate on the 
list of those successful in virtue of their 
marks in the compulsory subjects. I 
understand that information as to the 
number of marks gained by unsuccessful 
candidates was refused, in consequence 
of the wish of the Examiners; but I see 
no sufficient reason why a candidate 
should not, on his application, be in- 
formed of the marks he gained, and 
I will give directions accordingly. I 
understand that similar information is 








afforded in the case of the Naval Medical 
Department. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
MOVILLE PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he is aware that, at a Petty Sessions 
held at Moville, in the county of Done- 
gal, on Tuesday the 7th day of Octo- 
ber 1884, a case was tried, a game pro- 
secution, at the suit of Mrs. Haslett, 
of Portsmouth, England, against James 
Kelly, junior, and others; that, during 
the trial, Mr. J. G. Harney, land agent, 
and Mr. Orawford McKay, of Derry, 
solicitor, both representing complainant, 
occupied places in Court beside the 
magistrate, Colonel Lyle, J.P., and Ru- 
doulphus Harney, R.M. and the other 
justices present on the day in question ; 
is it a fact that when the evidence closed, 
and the magistrates retired with closed 
doors to consult as to the decision to be 
awarded in the case, the above-named 
agent and solicitor were allowed to re- 
main closeted with the said magistrates 
during their deliberations, whilst the 
defendants had to remain outside; and, 
if true, as stated, what action will the 
Chancellor take ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The accommodation in Moville Court 
House—consisting of only two small 
rooms—is so bad that it is the practice 
to allow professional men and others to 
remain at the back of the Bench. This 
was permitted on the day in question, 
the Court being inconveniently crowded. 
If a solicitor for the defence had been 
employed, he would have had the same 
facilities as the solicitor on the other 
side. The magistrates did not retire 
with closed doors. A screen is drawn 
across the Bench during their delibera- 
tions, and that was done in the present 
instance for a few minutes. The agent 
and solicitor were not closeted with the 
magistrates. It would be very desir- 
able to have such accommodation, pro- 
vided that no appearance could exist of 
magistrates and professional men being 
accommodated together. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS’ (IRE- 
LAND) RESIDENCE ACT—THE 
SALARIES, 

Cotonen NOLAN (for Mr. ag ae 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Is he aware of 
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the inconvenience, and even hardship, 
which the present system for repayment 
of the Board of Works’ advances, made 
under the National School Teachers’ 
Residence Act, entails on managers and 
teachers who have been induced to adopt 
the provisions of the Act; and, is it the 
case that the half-yearly repayments 
required are about equal to two-thirds 
the quarterly salary of these teachers ; 
whether the proper authorities can 
arrange that the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education, who now recoup at 
convenience one-half the amount of each 
instalment paid the Board of Works, 
may in future, on receiving the usual 
half-yearly certificate that the residence 
is in bond fide occupation of the teacher, 
and kept in due repair, transmit to the 
manager within the month allowed for 
the payment of instalment a money 
order payable to the Board of Works for 
amount of the Commissioners’ contribu- 
tion; or, whether the Government will 
provide some other means whereby the 
teachers may be relieved from the obli- 
gation of parting with, almost as soon 
as received, so large a portion of their 
scanty salary in every alternate quarter, 
in order to discharge a liability amount- 
ing to double the sum legally claimable 
as rent for the occupancy of dwellings 
under the National School Teachers’ 
Residence Act; and, whether it could 
be provided for that the cost of resi- 
dences under the National School Teach- 
ers’ Residence Act might not so largely 
fall upon the present generation of 
teachers by an amendment of the Act 
extending the period of repayment from 
thirty-five to fifty years? 

Mz. COUR replied: This Ques- 
tion discloses the fact that some mana- 
gers, contrary to both the letter and 
spirit of the Rules of the Education 
Commissioners, have stopped the whole 
of the rent-charge for the residences 
from the teachers’ salaries. They have 
no right in any case to provide more 
than one-half the charge in this way, 
and they ought not to charge any part 
on the teachers. The Government is 
not responsible for such misconduct on 
the part of managers; but, in order to 
diminish their temptation to it, we will 
arrange that in future the half of the 
rent-charge which is repaid from the 
Education Vote should not pass through 
their hands at all, but, subject to the 
regulations being complied with, should 
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be paid over by the Education Commis- 
sioners direct to the Board of Works. 
Thirty-five years seems a fully suffi- 
cient period for the repayment of loans 
for such a purpose as a teacher’s house. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—RE- 
PAYMENT OF LOANS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If it is the practice of the 
Trish Board of Works, in the case of 
any occupier of land who had obtained 
a loan of money from the Board, to pro- 
ceed against him or his sureties if he 
allowed the prescribed repayments to fall 
more than six months into arrear; and 
why, in the case of the owners of 
land who are sureties for the repayment 
of the loan of £100,000 by the Irish 
Board of Works to the Sligo, Leitrim, 
and Northern Counties Railway Com- 
pany, the Board have allowed arrears, 
now standing at a total of £25,000, to 
go on accumulating for years without 
taking any step to recover? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I think we have 
carried leniency to the utmost extreme 
in the case of these gentlemen. But it 
must be recollected that, unlike bor- 
rowers under the Land Acts, they have 
received no value for their money ; that 
there were unavoidable delays in the 
completion of the railway; and that the 
guarantee was given, partly at least, in 
the public interest. The debt for which 
these gentlemen are responsible now 
amounts to £15,000; ever since it began 
to accrue we have been pressing them 
for payment; but our patience has now 
reached a limit, and unless a substantial 
payment is made before the Ist of Janu- 
ary next stringent measures will be 
taken against them. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS) — 
DISTURBANCE AT VICTORIA PARK 
TABERNACLE, HACKNEY — THE 
‘* EX-MONK WIDDOWS.”’ 

Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If his attention has been called 
to the fact that a person described as the 
‘¢ Ex-Monk Widdows,” has, at the Vic- 
toria Park Tabernacle, Hackney (as re- 
ported in The Hast London Press of the 
18th ultimo), and at different other 
places, before public audiences, gone 
through a parody of the religious ser- 
vice venerated by members of the Ca- 
tholic Ohurch as the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass; and, whether a public per- 
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formance of a travesty of a solemn re- 
ligious Christian rite is an indictable 
offence, and punishable by law? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James), in reply, said, that he 
had no official knowledge as to the oc- 
currence, nor was it his business to in- 
quire into it. Without full information 
as to the facts he could not express an 
opinion on the matter. 

Mr. SEXTON : I would ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman whether the pub- 
lic performance of a solemn religious 
Christian rite is an indictable offence, 
and punishable by law ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not give 
an answer to the Question as put with- 
out a knowledge of all the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would ask a 
further Question on the subject. 


Failures. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES — FAILURES —A 
GOVERNMENT AUDIT, &c. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, in consequence 
of the recent failures of Building Socie- 
ties, he has considered the desirability 
of a revision of the Act of 1874, by which 
the Registrar General may have ex- 
tended powers, including an official 
audit, and reliable tables for safety to 
investors ; and, whether Government is 
prepared to amend the said Act ? 

Mr. HIBBERT (for Sir Wituas 
Harcourt), in reply, said, the Secretary 
of State had consulted the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies upon this question ; 
and he had pointed out that what de- 
termined the safety of Building Societies 
was mainly the value of their securities. 
More importance was attached to that 
than the tables determining the rates at 
which instalments and interest were re- 
_ There were about 2,000 Buildin 

ocieties, and if a compulsory officia 
audit were established there would be 
greatly increased expenditure. He was 
of opinion that amendment might be 
made in the law to give extended powers 
to members of Building Societies; but 
the Home Secretary was not prepared 
to bring in a Bill for that purpose. If 
the hon. Member would communicate 
with the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
and himself bring in a Bill, it would 
f-* receive the support of the Home 

ce, 
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THEATRES AND PLACES OF PUBLIC 
ENTERTAINMENT—SECURITY FROM 
FIRE. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Whether it is a fact that, in 
September 1883, the Board called on the 
occupier of the Myddelton Hall, Isling- 
ton, to make certain structural alterations 
in those premises, 

‘¢ With a view to lessen risk to human life 
n case of panic or fire ;”’ 
whether it is true that such structural 
alterations are still unmade, whilst 
licences have been since twice granted ; 
and, whether, if this is correct, he in- 
tends to take any steps to have its 
proper exits provided, and, if the power 
of his Board is not sufficient for the 
purpose, whether he intends to at once 
bring in a short Bill to carry out the 
suggestion of the Home Secretary— 

‘“‘That it should be compulsory that the 
managers of each place of public entertainment 
applying for a renewal of their annual licences 

ould produce a certificate from the Metro- 
politan Board of their safety to the public, 
making that a condition precedent to the re- 
newal of their licences ?” 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
beg to inform my hon. Friend that it is 
not a fact that the Board, in September, 
1883, called on the occupier of this Hall 
to make certain structural alterations. 
Plans of the Hall have been taken by 
the Board’s Architect, which will be 
considered in due course ; but no requi- 
sitions as to structural alterations have 
been served upon the owner. The Hall 
is only used occasionally, and there are 
other places of more importance which 
require to be dealt with before it. Hav- 
ing answered my hon. Friend’s first 
Question in the negative, I have only to 
add that it is doubtful whether such a 
Bill as that referred to by him could be 
brought in without Notice; but the matter 
has not escaped the attention of the 
Board. 


AFRIOA (SOUTH)—BECHUANALAND. 


Sir GEORGE OAMPBELL asked, 
with reference to the instructions to the 
Special Commissioner in Bechuanaland, 
just presented to Parliament, Whether, 
since that Country is only to be held 
‘* until its further destination is known,”’ 
and it is the avowed design to an- 
nex it to the Cape Colony if practi- 
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cable, the Chiefs to whom Mr. Mac- 
kenzie accorded British protection in 
May last have been, or will be, imme- 
diately informed that this protection is 
not promised as a permanent arrange- 
ment, and that if they come under the 
Sovereignty of the Queen they are liable 
to be handed over to a self-governing 
Colony, over which the British Govern- 
ment and Parliament exercise no control? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I would 
draw the hon. Member’s attention to 
page 94 of the Blue Book of last year 
(O. 3,686), in which he will find a Peti- 
tion signed by Mankoroane and his 
Councillors praying for annexation to 
the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
also, on page 98, a communication from 
Montsioa’s Agent, in June of last year, 
in which he states that he would agree 
to a Oolonial Protectorate if the Boers 
were expelled. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Chiefs are under any 
misapprehension as to the proposed desti- 
nation of the country. By giving this 
answer it is not intended to acquiesce in 
any view that annexation to the Cape 
would be a hardship to the Chiefs, as 
the conduct of the Cape Government 
and Parliament towards the Natives 
within the Cape Colony is marked by 
justice and wisdom. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
did not mean to imply that annexation 
would be a hardship to the Chiefs. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—PROPOSED PIER AT MO- 
VILLE, 0O. DONEGAL. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If an ap- 
plication for a grant for a fishery pier 
at Moville, county Donegal, has been 
made, and inquiry has been held; and, 
if Mr, T. F. Brady has stated that in 
no part of his district is there greater 
necessity for a pier than at Moville ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Fisheries, 
Piers, and Harbours Commission, having 
expressed themselves in favour of the 
construction of a pier at Moville, a de- 
sign and an estimate were sent to them 
on August 28, since which date they have 
made no further communication to the 
Board of Works. The hon. and gallant 
Member for County Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) may, perhaps, be able to supply 
later information. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, in 
reference to the answer, he wished to 
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ask the hon. Gentleman, was it a fact 
that the application was approved of by 
the Harbour Commissioners, and that 
since then several grants had been given 
in the case of subsequent applications ? 
This was embodied in his Question ori- 
ginally, and he could not conceive why 
it was struck out. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he knew no- 
thing of any portion of the Question 
being left out; but the query just put 
by the hon. Gentleman had nothing to 
do with the question. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, his 
Question was, whether it was a fact that, 
since the application was made for a 
grant for a fishery pier at Moville, several 
grants were made to subsequent applica- 
tions? He could not understand why 
that was struck out. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not under- 

stand that there was anything in the 
Question struck out, and the Clerk at 
the Table is not cognizant of such a 
thing. 
“ Mr. COURTNEY said, it was pos- 
sible that grants had been made in 
other cases, because different steps had 
been taken. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
RIOTING AT COAL ISLAND, TYRONE. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether it is true that, on 
Saturday the 15th instant, a riotous 
mob took advantage of the absence of 
all the constables except one, stationed 
at Ooal Island, county of Tyrone, to 
attack the houses of the Protestants in 
that place, and to create such disorder 
as to detain the mail car until a force of 
police was despatched from Dungannon 
to quell the riot, and to enable the 
driver of the mail car to proceed on his 
way; and, whether he can state the 
reason why the usual force of Consta- 
bulary was on that occasion absent from 
Coal Island ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, before the Ques- 
tion was answered he desired to ask, 
whether on the occasion referred to the 
police were absent from the town be- 
cause the force was drafted off to pro- 
tect an Orange band which was occupied 
playing provocative Orange tunes; and, 
whether the disturbance resulted from 
an assault committed by a body of Pro- 
testants on a few Catholics; whether 
one of the Protestant party made a bet 
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that he would go into the Catholic 
quarter and curse the Pope; whether 
he did so, and thus created a disturb- 
ance; whether the Orange party used 
firearms ; whether the Orange party was 
the only party that used firearms ; and, 
whether, in the event of any prosecution 
being undertaken arising out of this 
occurrence, the Government would take 
care not to submit the hearing of cases 
to the local Protestant and Orange 
Bench, but would send down special 
magistrates under the Prevention of 
Crime Act to hear the cases ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The hon. Member for Sligo cannot ex- 
pect me to answer all the details of his 
Question. I will state what I have been 
able to learn. I regret to say that the 
occurrences mentioned in this Question 
of the hon. Member for Tyrone did take 
place. The Coal Island Constabulary, 
with the exception of one man, had 
been withdrawn to Stewartstown, where 
disturbance was immediately appre- 
hended, in consequence of the Conserva- 
tive flute band from Dungannon going 
through Stewartstown to Oookstown, 
where there was a hiring market going 
on. A number of the rioters have been 
identified and will be prosecuted. 

Mr. MACARTNEY wished to know 
whether, in consequence of the state- 
ments and allegations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), an investi- 
gation would be made? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, an investigation would not be held 
as the result of anything that the hon. 
Member said; but he wished to repeat 
that a number of rioters had b¢en iden- 
tified and would be prosecuted. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
PROMOTION. 

Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many promotions from the rank of 
Head Constable of Police to that of 
District Inspector have been made in 
Ireland since 1st November 1882; whe- 
ther it is a rule in the force that one- 
fourth of the vacancies in the rank of 
District Inspector should be given to 
deserving and qualified Head Constables; 
and, whether this rule has been strictly 
observed, and, if not, on what grounds ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
There is no such rule as the hon. Mem- 
ber suggests ; but the Inspector General 
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has usually, with the sanction of the 
Government, given a fourth of the places 
to deserving Head Constables. No such 
promotions have taken place since the 
lst of November, 1882; but, on the 
other hand, 10 out of 17 vacancies which 
had occurred in the previous month were 
given to Head Constables, and this un- 
usually large proportion leaves them now 
only two short of the ordinary propor- 
tion. It is not at present practicable to 
fill up these two; but it will be done 
when opportunity offers. 


IRELAND — SEED LOANS TO IRISH 
TENANTS — COLLECTION OF THE 
SEED RATE. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, having regard to the fact that 
the advances of money by the State, in 
Ireland, for the purchase of seed, were 
made atatime of extreme destitution, 
to tenants of small holdings, the Irish 
Government, in view of the resolutions 
of the Ballina and other Boards of Guar- 
dians, declaring that the general poverty 
of the Country renders the collection of 
the Seed Rate ‘‘ extremely difficult, and 
almost impossible,’ will sustain the 
appeal made in those resolutions by 
recommending the remission of the 
amount of Seed Rate now outstanding ; 
and, whether a Return will be laid upon 
the Table, showing the amount advanced 
for seed to each Board of Guardians, 
and the amount for which each remains 
now liable ? 


Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: | 
This is a Question in which the Treasury | 


is involved, and I cannot hold out any 
hope of a different view being taken 
from that which has been on several 
oceasions expressed. There will be no 
objection to the presentation of such a 
Return as the hon. Member suggests, 
if he wishes to move for it; but it will 
take some time to prepare. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS)—JUDICIAL RENTS, 
CO. CLARE. : 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the attention of the Lord 


Lieutenant has been drawn to the re- | 


solution of the Corofin Board of Guar- 
dians, unanimously adopted on the 15th 
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ultimo, desiring the earnest notice of His 
Excellency to the numerous complaints 
sepeetne: the excessive judicial rents 
fixed by the Clare Sub-Commission ; de- 
claring the payment of the rents so fixed 
to be utterly beyond the power of the 
tenants; and desiring a thorough and 
searching investigation into the merits 
of the several cases of appeal by the 
tenants to the Land Commission Court 
of Appeal; whether an identical resolu- 
tion was adopted by every Poor Law 
Board in county Clare, except that of 
Ennis, in which case the chairman, Lord 
Inchiquin, refused to put the motion 
from the chair; whether, in the case of 
James Griffey, of Poulnalour, Walter 
Russell, landlord, rent £40, although it 
was proved that till 1858, when Mr. 
Russell bought the property, the rent of 
the holding had been £17, the Sub-Com- 
mission fixed the rent at £36, the Poor 
Law valuation being £20; whether, 
in the case of three tenants in Gar- 
rynacallagha, the valuation had been 
£43 10s. and the rent £40, when Mr, 
O’Gorman bought the estate in 1853, 
but, by repeated notices to quit and in- 
creases on each occasion, he has raised 
the rent to £60, and though bog and 
waste lands have been taken away from 
the tenants since 1853, the rent of £60 
has been confirmed by the Sub-Commis- 
sion; whether the Lord Lieutenant has 
communicated with the Land Commis- 
sion; and, whether care will jbe taken 
to secure a thorough and searching in- 
quiry into the appeals referred to in the 
resolution ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The resolution mentioned was adopted 
by the Corofin Board of Guardians. I 
cannot at present speak with certainty 
as to the other Boards. The Lord 
Lieutenant forwarded a copy of the reso- 
lution to the Land Commissioners. The 
Government could not properly interfere 
further in the matter, nor can I now 
enter into the merits of the particular 
cases mentioned. They are all the sub- 
ject of pending appeals which will be 
heard by the Land Commissioners as 
soon as possible, but cannot be taken 
out of their turn. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—EDEN- 
DERRY DISTRICT, KING’S CO. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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If it be a fact that there is not a single 
Catholic magistrate for the district of 
Edenderry ; whether there are not many 
Catholic gentlemen of large landed pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood well quali- 

ed to share in the administration of 
justice in this Catholic district; whether, 
amongst many others, there is not Mr. 
Robinson, residing in the district, with 
about one housand acres in fee; whe- 
ther, upon his application, an official an- 
swer was sent from Dublin Castle in the 
name of the Lord Lieutenant containing 
a refusal in these words :—‘‘ Without 
considering your qualification, I see no 
necessity for the appointment;” whe- 
ther he can state why only Orange 
magistrates preside in this Catholic 
district ; and, why the Commission of 
the Peace is refused to Catholic gentle- 
men of large independent property? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
informed the hon. Member on the 10th 
instant what the facts are as to the con- 
stitution of the magistracy of the Eden- 
derry district ; and I stated that the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lieutenant of the 
county, whilst most anxious to redress 
any existing inequality, have not had 
before them the name of any Roman 
Catholic gentleman whom they con- 
sidered qualified. I cannot enter into 
discussion of the merits of any particular 
case. I think there must be some mis- 
apprehension as to such a letter as the 
hon. Member quotes from having been 
sent to Mr. Robinsonfrom Dublin Castle. 
I have not been able to trace any such 
letter ; but if the hon. Member will men- 
tion the date I will have further inquiry 
made. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
CLERK TO THE MAGISTRATES, 
EDENDERRY DISTRICT, KING’S CO. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the Chief Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is a fact that in some recent 
cases tried before Messrs. Tyrrell and 
Ridgeway, Justices of the Peace for 
the Edenderry district, in the King’s 
County, certain convictions being con- 
sidered illegal, the parties convicted 
were intimidated from appealing by the 
said magistrates’ clerk, upon the threat 
that in case of their appeal being suc- 
cessful that should they chance to come 
before the said magistrates again, they 
would not deal leniently with them; 
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two of the cases here referred to are 
Constable Patrick Gibeony, Complainant, 
William Murphy, Defendant, and Con- 
stable John Brown, Complainant, Wil- 
liam Murphy, Defendant, both cases 
tried at Edenderry Petty Sessions on the 
8th October last, the Defendant having 
to pay a fine and costs; whether in an- 
other case, Constable McAlroy v. W. 
Murphy, in the same Court, about 
fifteen months since, the clerk of the 
court, the Defendant, wishing to appeal, 
paid the said clerk the necessary fees, 
who nevertheless failed to serve the 
notices; whether one of the said ma- 
gistrates is practically the only one 
who ever presides; whether both are 
Orangemen ; and, what course the Chief 
Secretary proposes to take in the matter ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN: 
The Clerk of Petty Sessions states that 
he gave no advice and made no sugges- 
tion to the defendant in these cases, 
either on the ground alleged in the 
Question or on any other ground, but 
that the defendant, after taking out 
the necessary certificates to prosecute 
an appeal in the two cases, decided on 
the 8th of October last, and, paying the 
required sum of 2s. for stamp duty on 
the certificate of conviction, paid the 
amount of the fines and costs, thus al- 
lowing the appealstodrop. With regard 
to the earlier case mentioned, the County 
Court Judge dismissed the appeal, be- 
cause of the non-service on the Petty 
Sessions Clerk of the notice to Justices 
required by Section 24 of the Petty Ses- 
sions Act. The Clerk of Petty Sessions 
could not be held responsible for this. 
He had, in the ordinary course of his 
duty, prepared an appeal under the direc- 
tion of the defendant, who paid him 3s. 
to cover stamp duty for the appeal, re- 
cognizance, and notice to the respondent ; 
but he did not undertake the service of 
any document. Both of the magistrates 
named in the Question attend the Eden- 
derry Petty Sessions with great regu- 
larity. I am not aware whether they 
are Orangemen. I see nothing in the 
case calling for my interference. 


CURRENCY—THE IMPORTATION AND 
CIRCULATION OF FRENCH BRONZE 
COIN. 

Mr. FIRTH asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, What steps he proposes 
to take to arrest the importation and cir- 
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culation of the French dix-centimes 
piece in England ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rxz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cnimpers), in reply, said, 
that this subject had been for some time 
past occupying some attention. As to 
what steps the Government would take 
to arrest the importation, he could only 
reply in the negative, for he was afraid 
that such an interference with persons 
bringing coin from France would be 
useless, vexatious, and unwarrantable. 
There was no reason to believe that 
French coin was imported commercially. 
If it were, the profit would only be 
4 per cent, against which would have to 
be set the freight and insurance, to say 
nothing of the difficulty of putting any 
large amount in circulation. As to the 
circulation in this country, all that the 
Government could do was to refuse to 
accept these coins if tendered ; and this 
was done at the Post Office, the Custom 
House, and the Inland Revenue Office. 
The English penny piece was largely 
circulated in Baris just as the French 
dix-centimes piece was brought over 
here in the pockets of travellers. 


LAW AND POLICE (SCOTLAND)— 
‘** BROTHER”? ALPHONSE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If it 
is true, as reported in the public Press, 
that one John James Moore, described as 
‘fan anti-Popery lecturer,” and also 
known as ‘‘ Brother Alphonse, an ex- 
Monk,” has been arrested at Dundee, 
on a warrant issued by Sheriff Cheyne, 
and has been judicially examined before 
the Sheriff on charges of having, at 
various times, attempted to commit a 
grossly immoral offence; and, if the 
facts be as stated, what is the present 
stage of the case ? 

Tar LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The case has been reported 
to the Procurator Fiscal, and I expect 
that papers will be sent from him in a 
few days for consideration and disposal. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE (PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATURE)—MR. MACDONALD, 
SHERIFF OF PERTHSHIRE. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether, considering 
the answer given by Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in reference to the can- 
didature of Sir William Brampton Gur- 
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don, he is aware that Mr. Macdonald, 
Sheriff of Perthshire, is a candidate for 
the Universities of Edinburgh and Saint 
Andrews ; whether a Sheriff, being a 
Judge of the Crown, does not hold a 
place of profit as a salaried officer, in 
the terms of 6 Anne, c. 7, 8. 35; and, 
whether it does not come within the 
enactment of 21 Geo. II., c. 19, s. 11, 
that a Sheriff cannot be elected to sit in 
Parliament; and, whether, under the 
circumstances, the Government will 
make to Mr. Macdonald an official com- 
munication of a similar character to 
that made to Sir William Gurdon, to 
the effect that a salaried Judge cannot 
be a candidate while he remains in 
office ? 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I understand that Mr. Mac- 
donald, who is Sheriff of Perthshire, has 
accepted a requisition to contest the 
representation in Parliament of the Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and Saint An- 
drews on the first opportunity, and that 
an address which he delivered on the 
occasion of his acceptance has been 
printed and circulated to all the electors, 
accompanied by a printed form, which 
they are invited to sign, requesting their 
names to be added to the list of his sup- 
porters. If this was done with Mr. 
Macdonald’s knowledge and consent, it 
is a method of soliciting the suffrages of 
the electors ; and, in my opinion, it con- 
stitutes him a candidate for the seat. A 
Sheriff in Scotland is not, in my judg- 
ment, a member of the permanent Civil 
Service under the control of the Trea- 
sury; and it appears to me that the 
Treasury Minute recently laid upon the 
Table of the House is not applicable to 
Sheriffs or other Judges. Further, it 
may be doubted whether the Act of 
Anne, which refers to new offices of 
profit under the Crown, extends to the 
office of Sheriff as now constituted in 
Scotland. It is, however, provided by 
the Act of 21 Geo. II., c. 19, s. 2, that 
no Sheriff shall be capable of being 
elected or of sitting or of voting as a 
Member of the House of Commons. 
This prohibition is expressed in the 
same terms as that contained in an 
earlier Statute of the same reign— 
7 Geo. II., c. 16, s. 4—with reference 
to the Judges of the Supreme Courts in 
Scotland, and it is to precisely the same 
effect as the provisions of more modern 
statutes with respect to the Judges of 
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the High Court of Justice and of the 
County Courts in England. It being 
thus clear that Mr. Macdonald is in- 
capable of being elected, or of sitting or 
voting as a Member of the House of 
Commons while he holds his Sheriffship, 
the only remaining question is, whether 
a Judge so disqualified from being 
elected or sitting is disabled from pur- 
suing a declared candidature for election 
while he continues to hold his office. I 
am not aware of any decision upon this 
question ; but, having regard to the con- 
siderations of policy upon which the 
disability is founded, I think it would 
be held to extend to the preliminary 
steps towards election generally known 
as pursuing a candidature, especially in 
a case like the present, where, as I un- 
derstand, many of the electors are resi- 
dent within the jurisdiction of the Judge 
on whose behalf their suffrages are 
solicited. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther Sir William Gurdon had yet arrived 
at any decision as to whether he would 
pursue his candidature for Norfolk, or 
resign his position in the Civil Service? 

Mr. ONSLOW also asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, Whether Sir Richard 
Wyatt, an official in the Private Bill 
Office of the House of Commons, was 
not candidate for a certain county ; and, 
whether, if so, he did not come under 
the category of a permanent Civil Ser- 
vant? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) : I know nothing 
about the gentleman referred to, and 
cannot answer the Question. As to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), I 
have not received any conclusive state- 
ment from Sir William Gurdon. Per- 
haps the hon. Member will ask the 
Question again in a day or two. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would do so on Monday. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
SHERIFF OF ABERDEENSHIRE AND 
PROCURATOR FISCAL OF BERWICK- 
SHIRE. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether, in filling 
up the vacant offices of Sheriff and Oom- 
missary Olerk of Aberdeenshire and 
Procurator Fiscal of Berwickshire (the 
respective salaries, according to the 
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Estimates, being £850 and £590, with 
allowances, per annum) care will be 
taken to provide that the future holders 
shall be prohibited, directly or in- 
directly, from engaging in other busi- 
ness, and strictly limited to the sole and 
personal discharge of the duties apper- 
taining to these offices ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The Sheriff Olerkship of 
Aberdeenshire is in the gift of the Home 
Secretary, and the gentleman to be ap- 
pointed will be restricted from engaging 
in other business. This principle has 
been acted upon in recent appointments 
where the amount of the salary has made 
it practicable. The same principle has 
been applied in the appointments of 
Procurator Fiscal, where the amount of 
salary and of business has made its ap- 
plication possible. I am glad to learn 
from the Sheriff, with whom the ap- 
pointment rests, subject to the approval 
of the Home Secretary, that he concurs 
in the propriety of such a restriction. 
The last appointment in Berwickshire 
was made under this condition, and in 
the present case the same course will be 
adopted. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
PROCURATOR FISCAL AT PORTREE. 
Mr. MACFARLANE: I wish to ask, 

Whether it is to be understood, as is 
stated in the papers, that the Procurator 
Fiscal at Portree has gone with the 
Sheriff Substitute to inquire into the 
alleged outrages in Uig; if it is the case 
that the Procurator Fiscal of Portree 
is a solicitor in practicein that town; and, 
if it would not be possible, in the pub- 
lic interest, to obtain some outside per- 
son, uninfluenced by local excitement, 
to make an independent inquiry into 
alleged outrages in Uig? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): It is the duty of the Pro- 
curator Fiscal, in pursuance of his 
ordinary business, to investigate this par- 
ticular case of alleged outrage as well as 
any other. I understand that, although 
the gentleman referred to is a solicitor 
in Portree, he has little or no private 
practice, and I understand he does not 
act for any proprietor in the Island. I 
may further say that I know this gentle- 
man has, with great propriety, declined 
to act for proprietors where there was 
any possibility of discontent on their 
estates. 
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THE WEST AFRICAN CONFERENCE— 
ACTION OF THE ENGLISH REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he has seen the following 
statement from the London Oorrespon- 
dent of The Manchester Guardian, and if 
there is any truth in it :— 


“Tt is, I understand, finally decided that our 
representative at the forthcoming Conference on 
the Affairs of the Congo at Berlin shall be in- 
structed to support with firmness the claims of 
Portugal, Saar hal been practically conceded 
before the Conference was proposed ?”’ 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Her Majesty’s Government must decline 
at present to give any information in 
regard to the instructions given to their 
Representatives; but I have already 
stated that the decision of territorial 
claims is not among the bases of the 
Conference. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT: What I wish 
to ask is this— Whether the noble Lord 
is not aware that the proposition for 
conceding the Sovereignty of the Congo 
to Portugal has been all but universally 
condemned in this House and in the 
country ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I am aware that considerable hostility 
was manifested, both in this House and 


‘* elsewhere,” towards the Treaty of last | 


ear. 
¥ Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked whe- 
ther, if the Conference at Berlin should 
arrive at any conclusion on this subject, 
it would be laid before this House before 
it was accepted ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; I am not aware that it would. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: MayI 
ask whether it is true, as reported in 
The Times this morning, that a Com- 
mittee of Experts has been appointed to 
arrange the details of the agreement ; 
and, if that is the case, can the noble 
Lord say to whom the interests of Great 
Britain are to be entrusted ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I cannot undertake from day to day to 
give information of the proceedings of 
the Conference, and for this reason—that 
a pledge of secrecy has been given by 
all the Powers in regard to those pro- 
ceedings; and if I were to depart from 
the rule of this House in one particular 
I should be obliged to depart from it 
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from day to day, until I had departed 
from it altogether. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS — DIS- 
TRICT AND METROPOLITAN RAIL- 
WAYS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he is 
aware the District and Metropolitan 
Railways do not now work on the block 
system, and that the trains are exceed- 
ingly unpunctual; if so, whether he will 
use his influence to remedy the above 
ba iy 

r. CHAMBERLAIN : I have com- 
municated with both the Metropolitan 
and the District Railway Companies, 
and am informed that the lines of both 
Companies are worked on the ‘“‘ abso- 
lute block system,’’ no change in this re- 
spect having been made since the open- 
ing of the Inner Circle completion line. 
On the question of unpunctuality, the 
Companies inform me that the opening 
of the Circle rendered the service of 
trains very complicated, that at first 
there was a good deal of delay ; but that 
there had already been a great improve- 
ment, and that the train services were 
now fast resuming their normal punc- 
ality. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DIS- 
EASE—PRECAUTIONS AGAINST OUT- 
BREAKS. 


Mr. HENEAGE asked the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether the 
Privy Council will consider the whole 
question of the internal regulations with 
regard to cattle diseases, with a view to 
establish uniformity of action in the 
event of a recurrence of foot-and-mouth 
disease, and to prevent vexatious and 
conflicting orders in adjoining counties 
or in different petty sessional divisions 
of the same county entailing unnecessary 
expenditure as well as great inconveni- 
ence to the public ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Privy Coun- 
cil is always anxious to hear the views of 
those who have taken a practical part in 
working the machinery for checking and 
extinguishing cattle disease, and to act, 
as far as possible, in conformity with 
those views. For instance, there was, 
not long ago, an important conference 
of representatives of the Local Authori- 





ties in the North of England, at which a 
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Resolution pointing to uniform action 
was passed, and suggestions of a prac- 
tical nature indicated. Those sugges- 
tions, which are in accordance with the 
experience which we have gained during 
the recent outbreak, are, I think, com- 
letely carried out in an Order of the 
ivy Council, dated the 13th of this 
month, which makes obligatory on all 
Local Authorities measures dealing with 
infected places which had hitherto been 
left to their initiative. To go further, 
and lay down general regulations with 
regard to the movement of animals into 
the districts of Local Authorities, would 
be much more difficult, because it would 
involve considerable interference with 
their discretion. We hope this Order 
may be sufficient; but, if not, I can as- 
sure my hon. Friend that we shall be 
very glad to consider any further sug- 
gestions that may be made for carrying 
out the excellent objects which he has in 
view. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ROMAN (CA- 
THOLIC CHAPLAINS—DONEGAL 
WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Ts it a fact that there has been no Divine 
Service on Sundays or holidays in the 
Donegal Workhouse for the Catholic 
paupers for nearly two years; whether, 
during this time, the Catholic inmates 
have been deprived of the ministrations 
of their religion at Easter as at other 
times of the year; whether, practically, 
the exercise of their religion is alto- 
gether denied to the Catholic inmates, 
and will the Local Government Board 
allow this to continue; is he aware of 
the conduct of the majority of the Guar- 
dians in refusing the appointment of 
even one Catholic official to the House, 
although nine-tenths of the inmates are 
Catholics; is he aware of their refusal 
several times to appoint a Catholic as- 
sistant teacher, as suggested by the late 
Chief Secretary, and has it come to his 
notice that, although nearly all the 

auper children are Catholics, the Local 

overnment Board tolerates the continu- 
ance of a Protestant teacher in the 
Workhouse, who has failed at the exa- 
mination for qualification two years suc- 
cessively ; and, will the Local Govern- 
ment Board, independently of the Guar- 
dians, appoint by sealed order a Catholic 
teacher for the Workhouse, or insist on 
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due respect being shown for the reli- 
gious convictions of Catholics? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I understand that this matter has already 
been frequently referred to in this 
House, and has been the subject of much 
correspondence. The Local Government 
Board have endeavoured by every means 
in their power to have it arranged, but 
without success. It is true that for 
about a year and a half there has been 
no Roman Catholic chaplain for Done- 
gal Workhouse, the chaplain having re- 
fused to continue in office unless h2 was 
given the assistance of a catechist. But 
the Roman Oatholic inmates who are 
able to do so attend Mass at the parish 
chapel, and the sick have been visited 
by the parish priest. It is true that the 
majority of the Guardians have refused 
to appoint a Roman Catholic assistant 
teacher, although pressed todoso. With 
regard to the action on the part of the 
Local Government Board suggested by 
the hon. Member, it does not appear 
practicable. They cannot remove a 
teacher because she is not of the same 
religion as the majority of her pupils. 
The present teacher is not, so far as they 
can ascertain, unfit for the task of teach- 
ing the children in the workhouse, al- 
though she is not a classified teacher 
under the Board of National Education. 
The Local Government Board recently 
offered to increase the Roman Catholic 
chaplain’s salary if he would resume 
duty ; but he declined to do so. They 
regret the existing state of things, and 
would be glad if an assistant Roman 
Catholic teacher were appointed; but 
they have no legal authority to make the 
appointment themselves. 


FISHERIES PROTECTION (IRELAND)— 
THE CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Ohief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If policemen are authorised to use row- 
ing boats in pursuit of fishermen whom 
they may suspect of poaching ; and, by 
whose authority Constable O’Leary 
boarded the Cork Harbour Commis- 
sioners’ Dredge Boat some weeks ago in 
search of poachers ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The police are not authorized to use 
boats in pursuit of poachers, nor am I 
aware that they do so. When protect- 
ing water bailiffs, they first proceed in 
the Conservators’ steam launch where it 
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is available; but if poachers, in endea- 
vouring to escape, take to shallow water, 
the water bailiffs, accompanied by the 
police, follow them in small boats. In 
the particular case mentioned in the 
Question, Sergeant O’Leary merely ac- 
companied the Secretary to the Conser- 
vators for his protection. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
ASSAULT ON REV. PATRICK FAR- 
RELLY AND CONGREGATION DUR- 
ING DIVINE SERVICE. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What redress has been given to the Rev. 
Patrick Farrelly, Roman Catholic Ad- 
ministrator, Ballymacarrett, Belfast, in 
reference to outrages against the Catho- 
lics of that district, and as detailed in 
his communication-dated 7th May 1884, 
the receipt of which was duly acknow- 
ledged by the then Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the 
Inspector General of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary ; is it a fact that, on Mon- 
day night the 10th of November instant, 
pistol shots were fired into the windows 
of the church of which the said Rev. 
Patrick Farrelly is pastor, and into the 
presbytery, whilst the congregation were 
assembled at the solemn ceremonies of 
Benediction; and, what provision has 
been made for the prevention of such 
occurrences ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I understand that the redress given to 
the Rev. Mr. Farrelly was full compen- 
sation for the damage done to the chapel 
windows, and the infliction of a fine of 
20s. and costs on the boy who was con- 
victed of the offence. It is not a fact 
that pistol shots were fired into the win- 
dows of the chapel on the night of the 
10th of November; but it is the case 
that a few small panes of glass were 
broken or cracked by swan-shot, sup- 
posed to have been fired from a catapult. 
The Rev. Mr. Farrelly has claimed com- 
pensation for this injury, and his claim 
will be dealt with by the Town Council. 
Arrangements have since been made for 

lacing extra men on duty in the neigh- 

urhood of the chapel. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—ACCELERA- 
TION OF THE MAIL SERVICE 
TO THE WEST. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Postmaster 
General, What objection, if any, is en- | 
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tertained by the Postal Department to 
the offer of the Midland Great Western 
Railway Company of Ireland—namely, 
that they provide a Mail Service of forty 
miles an coer between Dublin and the 
West, and that the price of the Service 
be fixed by arbitration ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that the Railway 
Company have informed the Post Office 
that the proposed acceleration of the Mail 
Service would entail a cost on them which 
is found to be altogether out of pro- 
portion to the revenue whieh the corre- 
spondence produces. The subject of the 
acceleration of these Mails is one of 
great importance, and I will give it my 
carliest attention. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES OF THE CITY 
OF LONDON—THE VESTRY OF ST. 
MARY-AT-HILL. 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether the 
Charity Commissioners declined to allow 
certain payments of considerable amount, 
partly made and partly contemplated to 
be made, by the Vestry of Saint Mary- 
at-Hill, in the City of London, out of 
the Parochial Charity Funds of that 
parish (having a population of less than 
300), and at the instance of a majority 
of the parishioners, including several of 
the Trustees of the Charity, certified a 
case to the Attorney General pursuant 
to the 20th section of ‘‘The Charitable 
Trusts Act, 1853;’’ whether he there- 
upon instituted an action in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice 
with the object of making the defend- 
ants liable for the payments made, and 
of restraining them from making others 
not already made, such sums amounting 
in the aggregate to about £2,000; whe- 
therthe report is correct that he has, upon 
the defendants undertaking not to make 
any similar payments in the future, now 
decided to withdraw the questions at 
issue from the consideration of the Court, 
and intends to allow the major part of 
the payments made and to sanction those 
not yet made, and to direct the payment 
of all the costs of the action out of the 
Charity Funds; in exercise of what 
statutory or other powers he is enabled 
to allow the payments in question, or to 
direct the payment of the costs of the 
action = of the a Funds; and, 
upon what grounds he is prepared to 
ppaethole sapthonte which fre Charity - 
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Commissioners have concurred with him 
in thinking ought not to be borne by the 
Charities, and with regard to which he 
considered it was his duty to obtain the 
judgment of the Court ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, the main 
circumstances were pretty much as 
stated. He found that the Trustees had 
been actuated by a perfectly bond fide 
motive, and they were willing to under- 
take never to make such a payment 
again without the consent of the Charity 
Commissioners. He had then to con- 
sider whether he should take any steps. 
He heard fully the statement of the 
gentleman who had suggested the Ques- 
tion on the Paper, and he had come to 
the decision stated in the Question. 


FRANCE AND CHINA—THE HOSTILI- 
TIES—MEDIATION OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any steps are being 
taken by Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
bring about a suspension of the War be- 
tween the French Republic and China 
in “the interests of British Commerce, 
which is seriously affected ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
in confidential communication with the 
Governments of both France and China, 
but as yet without any practical result. 
IT am not able at present to make any 
further statement on the subject. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—REDISTRIBUTION SCHEME— 
SURREPTITIOUS PUBLICATION. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, consistently with the interests 
of justice, he is now in a position to 
state to the House what steps have been 
taken with regard to the abstracted 
scheme of redistribution published in 
The Standard ; and, whether, should it 
be found impossible to prosecute any 
person or persons on account of the ab- 
straction, he contemplates presenting to 
the House a statement containing all 
the information which Her Majesty’s 
Government has upon the subject ? 

Taz OHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutpers): If the hon. 
Member will permit me I will answer 
this Question. The result of the in- 


Sir Trevor Lawrence 
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quiries which have been made is that 
no criminal prosecution can be success- 
fully instituted. But there has been a 
breach of contract on the part of the 
printer. In regard to this breach, action 
is now being taken ; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, my hon. Friend will see that 
it is inexpedient for me to say more. 


Department). 


PUBLIC MEETINGS—THE RIOT AT 
ASTON HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to ask a Question of the Attorney 
General with respect to a statement 
made by him the other day about two 
parties who are wanted by the police 
in Birmingham. He stated that these 
two parties had been already served with 
processes. I wish to know on what 
authority he made that statement; and 
whether he is aware that it is altogether 
unfounded ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I received the state- 
ment on a written paper, which was 
handed to me by my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade. I 
do not say that my right hon. Friend 
wished me to make the statement. The 
facts were that my right hon. Friend 
received a telegram from a firm of 
solicitors, whose names I will furnish 
to the noble Lord; and it seems 
that in that telegram the word “ exe- 
cuted’ was inserted by some mistake 
for the word ‘‘issued.” My right hon. 
Friend was informed by letter this 
morning of the mistake, and I should 
certainly have corrected it as soon as 
I got the opportunity. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT)— 
THE 43-TON GUN. i 
Mr. CARBUTT asked the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance, If the 43-ton 
gun, when being tested, did perfo- 
rate a 21-inch wrought-iron armour 
plate; would he state when and where 
this trial took place, and also state the 
length, character, weight, and material 
of shot; also weight and quality of 
powder ; can he place in the Library a 
drawing or photograph of the armour 
plate after being fired at by the.43-ton 
gun, showing the damage done to it; 
and, how many 43-ton guns are finished, 
how many are placed in position ready 
for action, and how many have steel 
jackets, that is to say, made wholly of 
steel ? 
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Mr. BRAND: If the hon. Member 
will be so good as to refer to The Times 
report of the answer I gave on this sub- 
ject the other day, he will find that I 
did not state that the 43-ton gun had 
perforated a 21-inch wrought-iron plate, 
but that the gun could perforate an 
armour plate of this thickness, and this 
statement is based upon the usual cal- 
culations. Ten of these guns have been 
issued. None of them have steel 
jackets. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
THE REDISTRIBUTION SOHEME. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the First 

Lord of the Treasury, Whether the 

House will be put in possession of the 

scheme of Redistribution as settled by 

Her Majesty’s Government, and the al- 

terations in the said scheme agreed to, 

in order to meet the views of the Con- 
servative Leader in the House of Lords; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will regard as a vital question the 

— of the Redistribution Bill in the 
ouse of Lords, as well as in this 

House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It must be ob- 
vious to those who look at it that this 
Question is really two Questions. The 
first df them I understand to be, whe- 
ther the House would be put in posses- 
sion substantially of any confidential 
communications that may be carried on 
between the Members of the Govern- 
ment and any other Gentlemen repre- 
senting a large Party in this House. 
Well, there are great objections, I 
think, to such a proceeding. The first 
of them is that undoubtedly it would 
involve a complete breach of engage- 
ment, because I do not see how such 
communications can be carried out ex- 
cept in the strictest confidence, and I 
hold myself bound in the most absolute 
manner to that confidence. Therefore, 
I could not promise that any production 
of such proceedings should take place. 
But I may assure my hon. Friend that 
any proceedings of that kind, whatever 
they may be, cannot in the slightest 
degree diminish the responsibility of Her 
Majesty’s Government in this matter. 
Theit responsibility is the same as it 
would be in any other case. With re- 


gard to the second part of the Question, 
I am much obliged to my hon. Friend 
for giving me an opportunity of stating 
more accurately and more carefully what 
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I stated rather too hurriedly and with- 
out sufficient precision on Monday even- 
ing. The declaration I then made con- 
templated as possible two modes of 
action—one of them being what may be 
called, more or less, previous concert 
upon the main provisions of the Seats 
or Redistribution Bill. Well, in that 
case previous concert itself, if it arrived 
at a result, would constitute the ‘‘ ade- 
quate assurance’’ which I said it would 
be our duty to look for ; and if it arrived 
at no result, all parties would stand as 
they would have stood if it had not 
taken place. So much for previous con- 
cert. If there were no previous concert, 
then, of course, we should have to look 
for adequate assurances by other means, 
or go without, and take our own course. 
Then, with regard to the question of 
how far the Seats Bill which we may 
have to introduce would be considered 
a vital question. I think I can answer 
that in the most precise terms; and I 
believe I can say that an understanding 
prevails as to what is just and equitable, 
and as to what can be fairly required 
from us in that matter, and what can- 
not. In the House of Commons we are, 
at the present time, honoured by the 
confidence of the majority of the House. 
In an Assembly so constituted we are in 
a condition to say absolutely, and in 
conformity with all Parliamentary usage, 
that we should regard the passing of 
our measure as a vital question. About 
that I think there can be no doubt; and 
so much was clearly understood from the 
declaration I made on Monday. In the 
House of Lords our case is different in 
one point—namely, that it is impossible 
for us to answer absolutely, and with 
the same degree of confidence as we 
might do here, for the action of the ma- 
jority of that House. But what I think 
is justly to be expected of us in the 
House of Lords is this—that we should 
use every effort that depends upon us 
to pass the Redistribution Bill in the 
year 1885. But we could not be an- 
swerable for what the majority of the 
House of Lords might do independently 
of us. Everything that depends on us 
ought to be done in the House of Lords 
just as much as in the House of Oom- 
mons. Unless I were prepared to give 
that pledge to Parliament and to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, it is obvious that 
any engagement we might come under 
to the House of Commons would leave 
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them totally unprotected, and would not 
be of the least value in their eyes. I 
hope, Sir, that answer will be considered 
satisfactory. I may say, in regard to 
the declaration stated to have been made 
“‘ elsewhere’ by the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, it appears to me that that declara- 
tion is evidently intended to express the 
same thing that I have expressed, al- 
though, in speaking of the House of 
Lords, it does not contain the exact words 
that I have used—namely, that we are 
to be bound to use our own efforts; but, 


of course, that we could not be bound | ( 


by anything beyond our own efforts. I 
hope there is no want of clearness in 
what I have now stated; but if there 
is, I should be happy to make any fur- 
ther explanation that might be desired. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Inorder that 
there may be no ambiguity, may I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
would not only regard it as vital that the 
Bill should pass this House, but also 
vital, that, on those points as to which 
any agreement has been come to, it 
should be passed in this House in the 
form agreed to, provided that either of 
the concurring parties desired to insist 
upon it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it will 
be wise for me—I do not say to decline 
to answer the Question—but to postpone 
answering it, in order that I might an- 
swer it with more distinct and substan- 
tive reference to the respective trans- 
actions. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
Notice of the Question. 

Mr. CAUSTON: I wish to ask whe- 
ther it is true, as stated in one of the 
public journals, that a Joint Committee 
of 12 Members of the two Houses of 
Parliament is to be appointed to con- 
sider the question of redistribution ; and, 
if so, whether the deliberations of that 
Oommittee, and the information which 
will be laid before it, will be confiden- 
tial ? 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: I wish 
to ask, in regard to the friendly com- 
munications on the subject of the Redis- 
tribution Bill, which the Prime Minister 
has stated it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to prepare with certain lead- 
ing politicians, whether he proposes to 
consult the Representatives of all sec- 
tions of the House; and, if so, whether 
he will consider the desirability of the 

ight hon. Gentleman the senior Mem- 
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ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) 
being taken into consultation in the 
matter ? 

Mr. T. P. O};CONNOR: May I ask, 
also, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
will nominate a Gentleman representing 
the views of the Irish Party ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reference to 
the Question of my hon. Friend behind 
me (Mr. Causton), the report to which 
he refers is, as far as I am aware, with- 
out foundation. I will answer the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Galway 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor) in conjunction 
with that of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson). It is 
not possible for us, from the nature of 
the case, to hold such communications, 
of the nature indicated in my declaration 
of Monday, with the several sections of 
the House combined. I should say to 
the hon. Member for Galway that if he, 
or anyone in concurrence with him, is 
pleased to favour me or the Government 
with an intimation of his views, they 
will have my best attention; but it is 
absolutely necessary, from the nature of 
the case, that any communieation of that 
kind should be in a separate form. 
Having said that with respect to Gentle- 
men who do not usually act in concur- 
rence with Her Majesty’s Government, 
I may refer to those Gentlemen sitting 
on this side of the House, who are gene- 
rally pleased to honour us with their 
confidence in the matter of principles, 
and, certainly, not the least smong those 
my right hon. and valued Friend the 
senior Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright). With regard to the 
whole of these Gentlemen, we are in 
possession at all times of perfectly unre- 
strained and easy means of taking the 
measures which may appear to us de- 
sirable and available to ascertain what 
are their views. Of course, we do that 
on our own responsibility. It can hardly 
be supposed that the Government would 
have proceeded to this time of day with- 
out ever holding any communication 
with Gentlemen like my right hon. 
Friend the senior Member for Birming- 
ham. With regard to what I may term 
our political Friends, it is obvious, I 
think, that the communications which 
we may hold are not of the kind to be 
attended with any special formalities ; 
but are, in fact, of the nature of that 
every-day intercourse which, in a coun- 
try like this, and in an Assembly like 
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this, must go on between the Govern- 
ment and those who may be disposed to 
support it. That is the state of the case, 
and the answer which I would give to 
my hon. Friend. Every such communi- 
cation brings with it a very heavy re- 
sponsibility tothe Government. Weare 
sensible of the nature and extent of that 
responsibility, and of the gravity of the 
interests of which we take charge. We 
have to bear that carefully in mind in 
every step we take. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.) — 
LORD NORTHBROOK’S REPORT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am under an 
engagement to give some day this week 
an intimation to the House with re- 
spect to the financial condition of Egypt, 
and to the Report and recommendations 
of the Earl of Northbrook, and I may 
as well do it now. The House must be 
aware that we have had to meet for the 
last week or 10 days rather unusual de- 
mands of domestic affairs. But we have 
not failed to give our best attention to 
the statements and recommendations of 
our Colleague the Earl of Northbrook. 
We are now engaged in framing a pro- 
posal which we intend to bring under 
the consideration of the Powers. That 
is a matter of necessity in almost any 
such proposals. When this communica- 
tion has been brought to an issue the 
results will be made public, as they 
have been before; and I may add that 
the engagements we have given to 
Parliament with respect to reserving its 
jurisdiction and control in respect to 
finance still hold good in all their force. 
In these circumstances, Sir, of course, 
there can be no publication at present of 
any Papers in connection with the Mis- 
sion of the Earl of Northbrook. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
With reference to the important state- 
‘ment which the Prime Minister has just 
made with regard to the Earl of North- 
brook’s proposals, I wish to understand 
what position we are in with regard to 
communication with the Powers? There 
was in the summer a communication 
made to the Powers, and a Conference 
invited. But before that Conference 
could be held some separate negotia- 
tions had to take place with France in 
respect to several important points. 
These fell through, in consequence of 
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the Conference not succeeding. But, 
now that this question is raised again, 
will the communications that were so 
made between this Government and the 
Government of France in the summer 
be held to be in force; or will there be 
any necessity for a special correspond- 
ence with France on the subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. The 
House remembers in what manner and 
degree what I think we agreed to call 
the ‘‘ Anglo-French Agreement” was 
associated with the proceedings of the 
Conference in the summer. There will 
be no such association in the case of the 
present contemplated correspondence. 

Mr. BOURKE: The House will re- 
collect that at the end of last Session 
the right hon. Gentleman said that this 
country had regained its liberty of action, 
owing to the disagreement of the Powers. 
Now, I want to know whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are going to abandon 
their liberty of action again ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly, Sir; 
the right hon. Gentleman is endowed 
with greater gifts than we are if he can 
perceive a method of action in regard to 
Egyptian finance which shall be totally 
independent of the consent of the Powers, 
as Egypt is a country whose finances are 
mainly governed by International en- 
gagements. But I may say that we are 
in full possession of our liberty of ac- 
tion ; and we shall be very cautious, in- 
deed, with regard to any restraint which 
we may think expedient for the public 
interest to place upon it. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to ask the Prime Minister whe- 
ther it was not the fact that the com- 
munication with the Powers of the re- 
sult of the Anglo-French Agreement 
was made simultaneously with their an- 
nouncement to this House; and I want 
to know why the present proposals can- 
not be announced in this House simul- 
taneously with their communication to 
the Powers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The communica- 
tion made to this House with regard to the 
Anglo-French Agreement was made on 
very special grounds, and apart from its 
separate nature. But to communicate to 
the House what we are going to lay before 
the Powers would be doing in Interna- 
tional affairs precisely that which every- 
body feels would be impossible in pri- 
vate business, and would be contrary to 
all precedent in such matters, and, as 
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wé think, to all hope of arriving at a 
practical issue. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say when 
he expects to be in a position to make 
any statement, and whether that will be 
before we adjourn ? 

Mr. & STONE: Well, Sir, the 
time and period are too early for me to 
venture upon a statement of that kind. 
I am not at all in a position to say at 
this moment how long these Autumn 
Sittings are likely to endure; conse- 
quently, I have not the elements before 
me necessary to enable me to give an 
answer to the Question. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: The 
Prime Minister accentuatéd the word 
‘financial’ arrangements between the 
Powers, which, he said, would be com- 
municated to the House. Are we to 
understand that no other arrangements 
will be communicated to the House? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Oh, dear, no, 
Sir. I used the word “ financial” 
merely because that is the centre of the 
whole question, and not in the least de- 
gree to draw a distinction between that 
and any other part of the question which 
r~ 4 be termed otherwise than finan- 
cial. 


NAVY—STATE OF THE NAVY. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: In connection 
with the Business of the House, I 
am obliged to state, on the part of 
the Government, that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for them to fulfil, as 
to time, the engagement under which 
I am aware we lie to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westmin- 
ster (Mr. W. H. Smith), and the House, 
to make a statement on naval affairs on 
Monday next. It has really not been 
possible for us, with what we have had 
on hand, to give the requisite attention 
to the subject. We might be ready on 
a later day in the same week; but I am 
advised that, on the whole, it will be 
more agreeable to the convenience of 
Members if the question did not come on 
next Monday, but were put off for a 
week rather than two or three days. I, 
therefore, hope the House will allow us. 
under the circumstances in which we 
stand—it has not really been owing to 
any indifference or neglect of ours—to 
postpone that statement for a week. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot, of 
course, object to the postponement which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes with 
requrd to the discussion of the naval 
affairs of the country. ButI think it 
would be convenient if some indicatio 
could be made as to whether any addi- 
tional Vote will be required before the 
Ways and Means Bill passes through 
this House, or a further stage is taken. 
It would also be convenient if the House 
could be informed what the course of 
Business will be during the present 
week. 

Tre CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): In answer to 
the first Question of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, we shall not propose during the 
present Sittings—that is, before Christ- 
mas—to take any further Votes in 
Supply ; while, with regard to the second 
Question, we shall propose to take the 
second reading of the Income Tax Bill, 
and also the second reading of the Ap- 
propriation Bill, assuming that leave is 
given to-day to introduce that Bill, after 
the Report of the Committee of Supply. 
We propose on Saturday to take the 
Committee stage of the Appropriation 
Bill, and we propose to ask the House 
to meet on that day for that purpose 
only, and on Monday we propose to 
take the third reading. 

Srr JOSEPH PEASE: What will be 
taken on Tuesday with special reference 
to the Bill brought in by the kon. Mem- 
ber for Stoke (Mr. Woodall) ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am reluctant 
to give a positive answer to that Ques- 
tion at the present time, because circum- 
stances may arise in the course of a day 
or two which may have an important 
bearing on the Business of the House. 
I would, therefore, rather postpone my 
answer; but I will say that we do not 
entirely abandon the idea that the 
House might be disposed to adjourn for 
a time on Monday, if the state of Busi- 
ness will allow. 


EGYPT—THE EXPEDITION UP THE 
NILE—THE RETURN. 

Sm EDMUND LAOON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
can give any information to the House, 
with reference to the statement which 


has appeared in the London papers to- 
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day, that the military authorities have 
under consideration the eventuality of 
deferring the return of the Nile Ex- 
pedition until the next rising of the 
river ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I can give no explanation whatever of 
this statement. I have heard nothin 
about it; and I do not know to what it 
refers. 


Egypt 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS—DELIVERY 
TO MEMBERS. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If the Government 
will take steps to expedite the printing 
and delivery of Parliamentary Papers 
to Members ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Delays in the 
circulation of Parliamentary Papers 
after they have been presented are, to 
a certain extent, inevitable, especially 
at certain times, such as the beginning 
of the Session, when all the Estimates 
and Appropriation Accounts are being 
priate at once, and by the same printer. 

ut no doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
refers to delays which are, apparently, 
not inevitable, and are often undesirable 
and inconvenient. With regard to these, 
I may say that the Government are anxi- 
ous to reduce such delays to a minimum. 
We have been for some time attacking 
the problem from several sides ; firstly, 
by discouraging Motions in this House 
for unnecessary or unimportant Returns, 
and by trying to avoid the printing of 
Returns which, though proper to be 
given to the House, are not of sufficient 
general interest to justify printing; 
secondly, by trying to reduce the bu 
of the matter contained in the numerous 
periodical Papers and Returns presented 
under Act or otherwise, and to prevent 
repetition of the same matter in two 
places ; thirdly, by trying to arrange for 
a sort of order in the distribution, 
whereby the less urgent work may be 
postponed to the more urgent. As re- 
gards the South African Papers which 
recently led to some severe remarks upon 
the printers, I have received a remon- 
strance from those gentlemen, and 
special inquiry is being made. I may 
add, with reference to a paragraph sent 
to The Pall Mali Gazette, that there has 
been no change which could lead to any 
delay since the present Controller has 
been appointed. 
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ARMY—SERVICE IN BECHUANALAND. 


Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the Notice inviting candidates for ser- 
vice in Bechuanaland to call at 8, New 
Coventry Street, Leicester Square, was 
authentic ; for what period, and on what 
terms, young gentlemen were being en- 
listed for this service ; and, whether any 
expectation of land grants was held out 
to them ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The state of the case is this: — Sir 
Charles Warren has been commissioned 
by Her Majesty’s Government to raise 
an irregular force in South Africa for 
service in Bechuanaland, should circum- 
stances compel a resort to force. Find- 
ing that many young men in England 
wish to join this force, he, I understand, 
appointed an agent in this country to 
give information to intending recruits, 
and to facilitate their going to the Mape, 
where, if approved and they still desired 
to enlist, they would be enrolled in the 
force. The period for which men of 
this force are to be engaged is left open 
for the present till Sir Charles Warren 
tests the feeling of the class from which 
he hopes to recruit; but it will not ex- 
ceed six months. The pay for a private 
is 2s. a-day, with 1s. a-day deferred pay 
and free rations. No expectation of 
land grants has, so far as 1 am aware, 
been held out to them. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Has 
any pecuniary assistance been promised 
to these young men ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
An arrangement has been made by 
which a passage will be furnished to 
them, and which will be restored if they 
do not enlist. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &e.) 


Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT, in 
view of the statement which had been 
made on this subject by the Prime 
Minister, asked the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Great Powers of 
Europe had withdrawn their solemn 
protest against the act of repudiation by 
the Khedive’s Government ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
suggested that if the hon. Member 
wished to ask a Question in regard to 
Egyptian affairs he should whe the 
end course of giving Notice. 
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Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT gave 
Notice accordingly. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
it would be convenient to the House if 
the Prime Minister would state that no 
other Business would be taken on Mon- 
day except the formal Business which 
he had intimated. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that in speak- 
ing of no other Business he supposed 
that the hon. and gallant Member spoke 
of no other Business on the Books of 
the House. Now, he did not wish to 
override the privileges of private Mem- 
bers; but certainly it was not the desire 
of the Government to encourage the pro- 
ceeding unnecessarily with other Busi- 
ness. But the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man would see that they had before 
them the introduction of a Bill of the 
greatest importance; and it might not 
be well to say that, under no circum- 
stances, should they take such a step on 
Monday should they happily be in a 
position to do so. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would under- 
take to move the adjournment of the 
House after the Government Business 
had been disposed of ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he should 
wish to consult the general feeling of 
the House. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—CASTLEBAR 
GAOL. 


Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Gray) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he, with 
reference to the statement made by Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland last Ses- 
sion, in reply to a Question by the hon- 
ourable Member for Galway City, as to 
the reasons for the removal of Captain 
Dunne, late Governor of the Castlebar 
Gaol, to the Nenagh Gaol, 

‘*That the immediate cause of Captain Dunne’s 
removal from Castlebar was the opening by 
him of a long disused well, without the know- 
ledge of the medical officer, which led to an 
outbreak of fever,’’ 
the letter of the Prisons Board, dated 
19th May 1883, to Captain Dunne, in 
which they state, after having received 
a Report on the subject, that, 

“The Board are glad, in the present instance, 
to be able to assure themselves, from the com- 
bined testimony of Dr. Burke and the prison 
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surgeon, that, with the first three cases of the 
disease that occurred, the water in question 
could have had no connection, as the use of it 
had not then been resorted to,”’ 


can state which of these statements is 
in accordance with the exact facts; 
whether Captain Dunne had made fre- 
quent representations as to the immi- 
nence of a scarcity of water, and the 
probable necessity of his having to have 
recourse to the water of the well in 
question ; whether Captain Dunne had 
requested of the Board to have the 
water of the well in use, and that of the 
disused well, analysed, so that he might 
be guided in such an emergeney; whe- 
ther his request was attended to; and 
whether, if so, he was informed of the 
result; whether, during his tenure of 
office, the health of the prison was gene- 
rally satisfactory ; whether he had been 
obliged, on his own responsibility, to 
close five old cesspools in the immediate 
roximity of the prison, and whether 
he had made frequent representations as 
to the existence of a manure heap of 
long standing placed immediately against 
the wall of the male prison; whether 
Captain. Dunne had more than once 
reported to the Board the conduct of the 
police; and, whether any reports with 
regard to Captain Dunne were made to 
which he has not been afforded an 
opportunity of replying ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The letter of the Prisons Board of the 
19th May, 1883, contains the paragraph 
referred to in the Question ; but it also 
refers to cases of fever which occurred 
subsequently to the opening of the well, 
and while assuming that such cases 
might had occurred if the weil had not 
been opened, censures Captain Dunne 
for having directed the opening of this 
well without the knowledge or authority 
of the medical officer ; aleo pointing out 
that the use of the water, as appeared 
from analysis, was sufficient to cause 
fever. The occasional scarcity of water 
had on several occasions been the sub- 
ject of correspondence; but Captain 
Dunne did not apprise the Board of any 
intention to resort to the water of the 
well in question. It was some weeks 
after the outbreak of fever that Oap- 
tain Dunne forwarded two samples for 
analysis. The water was analyzed with 
the result already mentioned. The 
health of the prison was satisfactory, 
with the exception of the fever cases. 
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Captain Dunne reported to the Board 
in 1882 the closing of two cesspools. 
No trace can be found of representa- 
tions as to a heap of manure. It van- 
not be ascertained that Captain Dunne 
made complaints to the Board of the 
conduct of the police. After the out- 
break of fever an inquiry was held at 
Castlebar by a Military Inspector of the 
Board ; and the Board, on consideration 
of the Report, decided and informed 
Captain Dunne that in the interests of 
the Public Service it was desirable he 
should be removed to Nenagh Prison. 
The Board state that no Reports were 
addressed to them; but in the exercise 
of their discretion the Board considered 
that it would be for the interest of the 
Public Service to remove Captain Dunne 
from Castlebar to Nenagh. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_g—— 
SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [13th November] reported. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—BECHUANALAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GORST said, he wished, before 
the Report was agreed to, to put a Ques- 
tion to the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in regard to the instructions 
to Sir Charles Warren, which had been 
recently delivered to the House. He 
was sorry to appear persistent in that 
matter; but the truth was that in all 
those Colonial questions they heard two 
voices from the Government—namely, 
the voice of the President of the Board 
of Trade in that House, who spoke with 
great firmness, energy, and decision, and 
the voice of the Earl of Derby, the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, which 
was characterized by considerable hesi- 
tation and a very different spirit. When 
that subject was under the discussion of 
the House, and when they were much 
re-assured by the statement of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, there was 
in the minds of hon. Members consider- 
able anxiety on two points. The first 
was as to what was to be the nature of 
the intervention of the Oape Govern- 
ment. The Papers which had been de- 
livered to them showed most distinctly a 
difference of opinion between the High 
Commissioner and the Cape Government 
in regard to that intervention. The Cape 
Government apparently only desired to 
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make their way into Goshen Land for 
the purpose of coming to some arrange- 
ment with the freebooters. The other 
point was that the military operation, 
which Her Majesty’s Government under- 
took not a day too soon for the vindica- 
tion of the national honour, might be 
delayed, and delayed indefinitely, by 
reason of that intervention of the Cape 
Government. Now, on both of the points 
which were the justification for any in- 
tervention the replies in that House of 
the President of the Board of Trade 
were 80 satisfactory and so clear that 
he (Mr. Gorst) immediately removed 
from the Paper the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice. The President of 
the Board of Trade said that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had only given their 
approval to the proposals made by the 
Cape Government on the distinct under- 
standing that the arrangement made by 
the Cape Government should be such as 
would practically restore Montsioa to the 
position which he occupied when the 
British Protectorate was announced. The 
right hon. Gentleman further said he 
did not think much of Cape intervention, 
and he shared the fears of the right hon. 
Baronet that not much would come of 
that peaceful intervention. He added 
that the Government had accepted the 
proposal of the Cape Government, sub- 
ject to the condition that the military 
operations should not be delayed by the 
action of the Cape Government. These 
statements were made on the 4th of 
November; but on the 10th of November 
the official instructions to Sir Charles 
Warren were issued, and in those in- 
structions there was a paragraph which 
spoke in a very different voice. That 
paragraph ran as follows :— 

“You will, of course, clearly understand that 

Her Majesty’s Government have agreed that 
the Cape Ministers shall, in the first instance, 
endeavour to effect a peaceful settlement of the 
difficulties about Montsioa’s territory.’’ 
This was scarcely an agreement on the 
part of the Government; it was a pro- 
posal made by the Cape Government to 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
reluctantly assented. It was added 
that— 

“ Active military operations shall not be com- 
menced until a reasonable time has elapsed.” 
He (Mr. Gorst) would like to ask what 
was the interpretation placed by the Go- 
vernment upon these phrases; because 
it seemed to him that this was tanta- 
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mount to saying that the intervention of 
the Cape Government was to delay the 
military operations. The House would 
be very glad to have an assurance from 
the President of the Board of Trade that 
no jot of the statement which he had 
made the other night had been abated 
because of the instructions which had 
been given to Sir Charles Warren. He 
was quite certain that nothing but the 
firmest declaration on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman that these free- 
booters must be removed, at whatever 
cost, would prevent that bloodshed which 
they were all desirous to avoid. In the 
absence of such a declaration, if he were 
a freebooter he would be inclined to hold 
on; and he, therefore, appealed to the 
Government to make their determina- 
tion clear. 

Mr.CHAMBERLAIN : I cannot have 
the slightest difficulty in giving the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the assurance he 
requires. Undoubtedly, the declarations 
I made the other night on behalf of the 
Government will not be abated one jot, 
either by myself or by my Colleagues; 
and I do not see anything in the slightest 
degree inconsistent in those declarations 
and in the instructions to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has called atten- 
tion. Those instructions contained a 
statement that active military opera- 
tions will not be commenced till a 
reasonable time has elapsed. That is 
little more than a statement of fact, for 
it is almost impossible that Sir Oharles 
Warren should get to Kimberley till 
nearly the end off next month; and the 
time that must of necessity be occupied 
by him in journeying and preparation 
may be very well, and I hope usefully, 
occupied by the Ministry at the Cape in 
the negotiations to which we had agreed 
at their instance. These are to be con- 
ducted under the strictest limitations ; 
and under no circumstances will the 
Cape Ministers have our authority to 
make arrangements that will not prac- 
tically restore Montsioa to the territory 
from which he has been so unjustly 
ousted. If the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman were a freebooter, and were to 
act as he says he should act, he would, I 
think, be a very imprudent freebooter 
indeed. Nothing is more clear than 
our declarations that the freebooters 
must go from the land they have un- 
justly taken. We hope that object may 

accomplished without force; but, if 


Mr. Gorst 
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necessary, force has been provided, and 
force will be used. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he could 
not understand the statement as to the 
time at which Sir Charles Warren would 
arrive at Kimberley. He did not know 
why he should not be there within a 
week of his arrival at the Cape. The 
answer of the President of the Board of 
Trade was very satisfactory. He hoped 
the Government would show firmness in 
this matter, and would make the free- 
booters understand that Her Majesty’s 
Government were determined that jus- 
tice should be done to this unfortunate 
Chief. 

Sir DONALD CURRIE said, that, 
allowing Sir Charles Warren two or three 
days for consultation, and reckoning the 
time it would take him to go up the 
country, it would be the end of the 
month before he could reach his desti- 
nation. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that 
Sir Charles Warren’s originalcalculation, 
when he proposed to leave on the 7th of 
November, was that he would arrive at 
Cape Town on the 27th of November, 
and at Kimberley on the 15th of De- 
cember, and leave that place on the 20th 
of December. He did not, however, 
leave England till the 13th of November, 
or about a week later than he at first 
intended. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
did not object to the handing over of 
this territory to the Cape Colony, though 
he greatly doubted whether it would be 
an advantage to the Native Chiefs; but 
what he was greatly opposed to was the 
undertaking of responsibility by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for that territory in 
the heart of South Africa, which could 
not be got at except through the Cape 
Colony. He hoped the Cape Ministers 
would be able to adjust matters. Other- 
wise, we might be involved in a great 
expenditure for the benefit of others. 

. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 

glad the question had been asked by the 
on. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst), and he thought that the 
reply that had been given by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade was quite 
satisfactory. Sir Charles Warren went 
out mainly in consequence of what had 
happened in Goshen; but there were 
other parts of Bechuanaland that were 
in great disorder, and in which serious 
outrages were being committed. There 
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was a possibility that the whole of the 
district, under proper security for the 
roteetion' of the Native Chiefs, might 
fs added to and taken under the guidance 
of the Cape Colony. They had no reason 
to suppose that the Chiefs themselves 
objected to that course; but before that 
time had arrived the Imperial Govern- 
ment were bound to take care that order 
was preserved in the district, and that 
incursions were not made over the Border. 
All he wanted to say was, even if the 
Cape Government did succeed in their 
peaceful efforts with regard to Goshen 
and the attack upon Montsioa, yet the 
obligations upon the Home Government 
to secure order in Bechuanaland did nst 
thereby cease. By the terms of the 
Convention of last year it was stated 
that Her Majesty’s Government would, 
if necessary, appoint Commissioners to 
maintain order; and he had not the 
slightest doubt that if the Government 
were merely satisfied with the arrange- 
ment that the freebooters, through the 
persuasion of the Oape Government or 
the fear of Sir Charles Warren’s action, 
should go over the Border—if they were 
contented, in short, to leave the territory 
to take care of itself, without any police 
force to keep order, they would have 
precisely the same things occurring again 
as they had now. He trusted that Her 
Majesty’s Government would see that 
Sir Charles Warren or someone else 
would proceed up to this district under 
any circumstances in order to secure 
order and freedom from attack. 

Sm MICHAEL HIOKS-BEAOCH said, 
he joined in the hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government and Sir Charles Warren 
would have due regard to the fact that 
there had been quite as serious evils in 
Stellaland as in the territory of Mont- 
sioa; and, unfortunately, the position 
of the freebooters had become more 
secured. The instructions of Sir Charles 
Warren, coupled with the statements of 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
were, he thought, quite satisfactory; 
but he should have been glad if Sir 
Charles Warren’s special attention had 
been called to the crimes committed in 
Goshen, and to the necessity of exacting 
the due punishment of the persons who 
had committed them. It might be that 
the criminals had taken refuge in the 
Transvaal; and if so Sir Hercules 


Robinson could enter into direct com- 
munication with the Transvaal Govern- 
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ment. He hoped Sir Charles Warren 
would be instructed to adopt means for 
the purpose of bringing the criminals to 
justice. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that, 
as he had already stated, there were 
great legal difficulties, and the Colonial 
Office were consulting the Law Officers 
as to the course they should pursue. It 
was rather difficult to enter into the 
matter piecemeal. There was no Ex- 
tradition Treaty with the Transvaal ; 
but there were means by which the 
Government would do their best to 
bring the criminals to justice. At pre- 
sent the better plan was to defer the 
matter for a short time, as the subject 
was still under the consideration of the 
Colonial Office in connection with the 
Law Officers of the Crown. 


Resolutions agreed to. 
House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 21st November, 1884. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Bruis—First Reading— 
Tramways and Public Companies (Ireland) 
Act Amendment * (8). 

Select Committee—Poor Law Guardians (Ire- 
land) * (6), nominated. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 
—SIR JOHN DRUMMOND HAY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv ZOUCHE asked Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether any official denial 
had been published by the French Go- 
vernment to an article which appeared 
in Le Gaulois newspaper in the sprin 
of this year, wherein the editor accuse 
several of the Foreign Representatives 
at Tangier of corrupt practices, and 
amongst them the British Minister, Sir 
John Drummond Hay, stating that he 
(the editor) had obtained this informa- 
tion from the French Minister at Tan- 
gier, M. Ordega, who was at that time 
in Paris on leave of absence; and, as it 
would appear that, owing to the fact of 
no denial having been given to those 
grave charges, other accusations were 
made by French journals, which were re- 
ferred to in English journals, to the effect 
that Sir John D. Hay had obstructed 
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British enterprize and commerce, and 
had encouraged the Sultan of Morocco 
in his policy of resistance to all reform 
and improvement, whether there were 
any grounds for such grave charges 
having been put forward? The noble 
Lord said that Sir John D. Hay had 
been 30 years in his present post, and 
had been repeatedly passed over by his 
juniors, having been requested to remain 
there because he was so useful. He, 
together with other Representatives at 
Tangier, had had charges brought 
against him by the French Representa- 
tive there, who had lately been busy- 
ing himself considerably in the affairs 
of Morocco. Sir John Drummond Hay 
had found it necessary to check cer- 
tain claims which had been made by 
Europeans, amongst them Englishmen, 
and which he thought were improper, 
and he had consequently incurred some 
obloquy. He (Lord Zouche) had visited 
Morocco several times, and knew with 
what zeal Sir John Drummond Hay 
carried out the duties which had been 
imposed upon him, and he had urged 
the Moorish Government over and over 
again to reform abuses. He understood 
that there had been communications 
tween Sir John Drummond Hay and 
the Government, and that the whole 
matter had been set forth with great 
clearness, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had signified their approval of 
Sir John Drummond Hay’s policy. He 
hoped that the noble Earl the Foreign 
Secretary would not allow Sir John 
Drummond Hay to remain under any 
slur upon his character at the close of 
his career. He and his Friends thought 
it incumbent upon them to have some 
sort of public contradiction of these 
most unfounded charges, particularly as 
Sir John Drummond Hay was not in a 
position to be able to answer them, and 
some sort of public vindication of his 
character. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
think the noble Lord has correctly stated 
the facts of the case. The editor of Le 
Gaulois, it appears, accused Sir John 
D. Hay and his colleagues of dishonour- 
able practices, and gave M. Ordega as 
his authority. Now, I am not sure that 
if I read such an article as this concern- 
ing myself I should not treat it with 
contempt and trust to whatever character 
Thad. But it is a different thing when 
men serving their country in distant 
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countries are thus unjustly attacked, for, 
as in this case, the extract from the 
French paper is copied not only into other 
foreign papers, but into English news- 
papers. However that may be, after what 
had occurred, I thought it necessary, at 
the request of Sir John D. Hay, to make 
an application to M. Ferry, in courteous 
terms, that M. Ordega should be called 
upon either to substantiate, or retract, 
or to say that he had not communicated 
the article to Ze Gaulovs. M. Ferry, in 
the first instance, said Ze Gaulois was 
perfectly wrong, that no such report 
had been circulated by Ordega himself, 
and that he thought that it was hardly 
worth while to contradict a statement 
made in a newspaper which was well 
known to be so strongly opposed to the 
existing French Government. M.Ordega 
was, however, applied to, and he tele- 
graphed to Paris entirely denying that 
he had communicated or inspired any 
such article in Le Gaulois. M. Ferry 
took the view that a great deal of time 
had now elapsed, and that it was really 
better not to call attention to the matter 
now. I have been in correspondence 
with Sir John D. Hay; and the last 
letter I received from him, only a day 
or two ago, was to the effect that he was 
perfectly satisfied, and that he should 
trouble his head no more in the matter. 
I am glad to be able to add, in the pre- 
sence of three former Secretaries, that 
I believe there is no man in the Diplo- 
matic Service more honourable or more 
energetic in the discharge of his duties 
than Sir John D. Hay. The noble Lord 
says that Sir John D. Hay has been 
passed over for promotion; but I re- 
member instances where persons em- 
ployed in the Diplomatic Service have 
been, to use a homely phrase, kicked 
upstairs to get them out of a place 
where they were doing mischief instead 
of good. I believe it to be exactly the 
contrary in the case of Sir John D. Hay. 
He is most fit for the post he has held, 
and for that reason he has lost some 
chances of personal advancement. I 
really can only repeat in the strongest 
way that Sir John D. Hay was quite 
justified in dismissing from his mind 
any imputation made against him; and 
I have great pleasure in adding that a 
short time ago the Queen, in recognition 
of his distinguished services, conferred 
upon him the Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George. 
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Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: As 
the youngest and the recent of the 
Foreign Secretaries the noble Earl has 
referred to, I have very great pleasure 
in joining with him in expressing the 
high estimation which was always en- 
tertained for Sir Drummond Hay by his 
superiors. Not only was the charge 
against him ridiculous, as it would have 
been against any Representative of the 
Crown, but he is a man of singular in- 
tegrity and patriotism ; and a more able, 
progressive, and intelligent adviser does 
not exist in the Diplomatic Service. I 
always thought it a weak point in our 
diplomatic arrangements that a class of 
men like Sir Drummond Hay, of whom 
there are several in the Service, who 
have special qualities for the particular 
post they occupy, cannot be rewarded as 
they should be rewarded without detri- 
ment to the Public Service, because by 
the rules of the Service their rank can- 
not be increased where they are, and 
because they cannot be removed from 
the post they occupy without doing harm 
to the Public Boevies. I think Sir 
Drummond Hay has been more than re- 
paid by the universal confidence with 
which he is looked up to, and the very 
high esteem in which he has always 
been held. I think it is unnecessary 
to vindicate any English statesman 
against foreign newspapers, because 
their ignorance is, as a rule, absolutely 
phenomenal. I remember one state- 
mentin a foreign newspaper which in- 
formed us that the noble Duke for 
whose eloquence we are waiting to-night 
was about to go abroad to spend the 
winter in the South of France with his 
well-known greyhounds; and I remem- 
ber another such statement which in- 
formed us that a well-known statesman, 
an English Lord Chancellor, was about 
to receive some high honour from the 
Crown for his services as President of 
the Berlin Congress. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he had been glad to hear what the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had said with respect to 
Sir John D. Hay. - So far from British 
enterprize having been discouraged, 
there had been one instance of a Bri- 
tish enterprize, of selling arms near the 
Southern Frontier of Morocco, which 
ought to have been discouraged. These 
complaints proceeded from some discon- 
tented schemers, who had set up an 
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lish newspaper; but the only prac- 
tical suggestion he had seen in it was 
that there should be a covered ware- 
house near the landing-place at Tan- 
gier. But he had just been reading 
a complaint that there was no shelter 
for passengers at a station between Cal- 
cutta and Agra, and it was not to be 
expected that Morocco should be more 
advanced than British India. These 
schemers appeared to have joined with 
the French Consul, who had shown much 
mischievous activity, and seemed to 
be ambitious of imitating M. Roustan, 
the French Consul at Tunis; his pro- 
ceedings had already given umbrage to 
the Spanish Government. Under these 
circumstances, he was very glad to hear 
that Sir John Drummond Hay possessed 
the undiminished confidence of the Fo- 
reign Office. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that he 
did not know any person in any branch of 
the Public Service more utterly incapable 
of such conduct as that imputed to him 
than Sir Drummond Hay. He had al- 
ways known him as an active and able 
public servant. 


CROFTERS AND COTTARS (SCOTLAND) 
—REPORT OF THE ROYAL COM. 
MISSION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Crofters in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, said: My Lords, special 
circumstances have occurred which ren- 
der it absolutely incumbent upon me 
to call attention to this subject at the 
earliest possible moment. A discussion 
was raised in the other House of Par- 
liament upon this question; and my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary, 
in speaking of the difficulties the Go- 
vernment had in dealing with the sub- 
ject, made a personal appeal to those 
Highland proprietors interested in those 
parts of the country where crofters exist, 
that they should come forward and 
publicly explain what they were willing 
to do to assist the Government; because 
a great many things can be done by 
voluntary effort, which it would be 
clearly impossible for Parliament to 
provide for otherwise. I felt that that 
was an appeal which the Home Secre- 
tary had a good right to make, and to 
which we, as Highland proprietors, are 
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bound to respond. I desire this evening 
to bring under the attention of the 
House of Lords a state of facts, out of 
which this Report has arisen; and before 
I go into the detailed recommendations 
of that Report I wish to say a few pre- 
liminary words on the circumstances 
which have appeared to render the issue 
of a Commission necessary in that part 
of the country. In the first place, I 
wish to say that it does not arise from 
any general bad distribution of the oc- 
cupancy of land over the Highland as 
compared with the Lowland counties. I 
am not going to detain your Lordships 
with any long illustration of this point. 
It is a point with which I have dealt in 
an article in a monthly review, and those 
noble Lords who are interested in the 
subject can refer to that paper. I have 
proved inthat paper that, as regards the 
occupancy of land—that is, in the dis- 
tribution of farms and the variety of 
sizes of the farms—the Highlands, on 
the whole, are more equally distributed 
than the best of the Lowland counties of 
Scotland, or than the richest counties in 
England. I think my noble Friend 
(Lord Napier and Ettrick) has in his 
Report given a somewhat erroneous 
view of the Highlands as a whole. I 
am sure it was unintentional on his part ; 
but my noble Friend has made it appear 
as if the Highlands were divided into 
very large farms and very small farms, 
the truth being, as I have pointed out, 
that they are very equally distributed— 
much more so, indeed, than other parts 
of the country. It is a point of consider- 
able interest and importance how we are 
to classify the smaller farms. I main- 
tain that they belong to the labouring 
class, and that the holdings cannot be 
considered as farms at all. My noble 
Friend fully admits, as regards the small 
crofters, that they belong to the labour- 
ing class; and he points out that there 
are very few places in the Highlands 
where the labouring class are wholly 
dissociated from the cultivation of the 
land. Another matter which I wish to 
point out to your Lordships, as regards 
the circumstances of the country as a 
whole, is this—that the appointment of 
that Commission was not called for by 
the fact of any evictions being exten- 
sively complained of in the Highlands. 
This is a very important point, because 
a great many of the public do not un- 
derstandit. But my noble Friend him- 
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self said in his Report, in a very signi- 
ficant passage, that the era of evictions 
has passed away, and thatthe desireof the 
proprietors in the Highlands is not in 
the direction of eviction, but, on the con- 
trary, their desire was to make the 
crofter more comfortable. That is an 
important and valuable admission of my 
noble Friend, which he makes in a pas- 
sage in which he goes on to say that the 
real danger of the future is not the 
danger of eviction, but the tendency of 
the people to sub-divide their crofts. 
Then, as regards those districts where 
the crofting system prevails, there is no 
exceptional poverty as compared with 
other parts of the United Kingdom, 
There is nothing, I believe, in the con- 
dition of the crofting population to be 
compared with the distress in many in- 
dustrial centres in England. The crofter 
population in the Highlands, however 
discontented they may be locally with 
their condition, from causes to which I 
shall presently proceed to advert, are 
certainly not in distress in that sense. 
On the contrary, my Lords, there is very 
good evidence to show that the crofter 
population, as a whole, has advanced of 
late years rapidly in their material pros- 
perity. I believe that their standard of 
living is higher a great deal than it was 
25 years ago; and I am not at all sure 
that one of the causes of the agitation 
has not been this very rise in the standard 
of living. Formerly the people had to 
depend almost entirely on ‘ihe produce 
of their holdings—on oatmeal and pota- 
toes—supplemented by fishing; but now, 
I understand, there are through al] the 
Islands and through all the croftering 
districts large consignments of groceries 
—tea, sugar, tobacco, and so on—sent 
from Glasgow. There is a very remark- 
able fact given by my noble Friend in 
one of the appendices of his Report, 
which I think, is conclusive in that 
matter, and it is the Return of the Poor 
Roll. The proportion of paupers of the 
whole population 20 yearsago—in 1861-2 
—was 1 in every 21:2. The proportion 
in 1881-2 was 1 in 25-1; and I rejoice to 
say that the great county with which I 
am connected shows, taken by itself, a 
most wonderful decrease in pauperism. 
In 1861-2 the proportion was 1 in 16-6, 
in 1881-2 it was lin $31. That is a 
decrease of very nearly 50 per cent in 
the pauperism of Argyllshire. Your - 
Lordships will see in the evidence before 
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the Commission a great variety of opi- 
nion ge on the point, whether 
the crofter population was better or 
worse off now than it was 25 years ago. 
T imagine the Return I have quoted is 
decisive on the point. The amount of 
pauperism was always greatest among 
the crofters ; and this decrease could not 
have taken place unless there had been 
a great and substantial increase in the 
raising of the level of that population. 
I have said these few words to depre- 
cate the supposition that the issue of this 
Commission was rendered necessary by 
any one of these causes—an unusually 
bad distribution of land, evictions by the 
proprietors, increase in pauperism, or 
distress in the country. None of these 
causes have led toit. The agitation has 
been to a large extent a political one, 
founded, however, on local circum- 
stances, to which I shall advert pre- 
sently. I come now to the recommenda- 
tions of my noble Friend. The first is 
this—that the old townships, so called, 
should be recognized by law; and he 
rather implies that it has been a fault 
in the history of the law in Scotland that 
the law did not recognize these town- 
ships. My noble Friend says that the 
law recognizes townships only asdividing 
farms. Now, my Lords, that is perfectly 
true, and the law recognized townships 
as dividing farms for the best of all 
reasons—that that is exactly what they 
are. The township in Scotland has never 
been in recent times in the nature of a 
large farm. It was not a community 
having communal management over all 
its affairs. It was simply a farm divided 
into separate parts. It was pure indi- 
vidualism. Every tenant had his own 
division of the arable land. It might 
be changed from year to year by lot; 
but still the bit of arable land—or the 
bits, because they were immensely 
divided—belonged to each as his own, 
and they were not managed by the com- 
munity. In the second place—and this 
is still more important—the cattle, which 
were the main produce of the farms, 
were individual, and not communal 
property. Each man had his own cow, 
and, as a rule, hisown sheep. It is true 
that in certain cases the sheep were 
managed by the community as a com- 
mon stock, but not the cattle. I know 
that some people have called this sort of 
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understanding of a club farm is where 
there is one common management all 
through the farm—arable, cattle, and 
sheep—and where the proceeds are 
divided among the different tenants ac- 
cording to their different shares. That 
is & most interesting condition of agri- 
culture, which has been tried, aol te 
likely to be further tried, and in the 
success of which I shall feel the greatest 
interest. But that is certainly not the 
case with regard to the farming in the 
Highland townships, which were simply 
farms divided and exceedingly badly 
managed. Let me point out what would 
be the objection to the recognition of 
these townships by statute. The stock 
is always inferior on account of the in- 
dividual discretion and individual skill 
which subsist in the selection of the 
rams and bulls. If one man buys a good 
bull, another buys a bad one, and it is 
only when stock is managed by one 
common management that improvement 
is possible. As the cattle are driven 
down from the hills into the low coun- 
try during the summer months, the 
grain crop cannot be cultivated to any 
extent. Although, therefore, I know 
many townships where the people are 
comfortable—because they sit at very 
easy rents—no man can deny for a 
moment that it is an inferior condition 
of agriculture, and does not tend to the 
improvement of the country. While I 
am altogether against interfering unduly 
with these townships where they exist, 
I think it would be madness for any Act 
of Parliament to provide that that state 
of things should continue for future 
ages. I suppose most of your Lordships 
know that this condition of townships 
existed, not in the Highlands only, but 
all over Scotland and all over England. 
A great part of England 200 years ago 
was divided into townships; and it is a 
very curious fact that, so late as 1811, 
the first Duke of Sutherland, who was 
much blamed for his improvements in 
the country, had at the same moment 
to deal with the abolition of townships 
in Shropshire, which was one of the 
great improvements he made in that 
part of England. In short, we may say, 
with perfect truth, that the abolition of 
these townships has been coincident 
with the progress of agriculture and the 
civilization of the country. They sur- 
vived in some parts of the Highlands 
simply because the progress of agricul- 
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ture there had not been so rapid as else- 
where. Therefore, my Lords, although 
I am entirely against interfering with 
these townships where they exist now, 
I should very much object to any Act of 
Parliament which would recognize them 
as a permanent state of the country and 
stereotype their existence. The greatest 
pet of the land of Scotland for many 
undred years had been let under lease, 
or what is called tacks, and those who 
are now crofters were the sub-tenants 
of the tacksmen. In my own case, in 
the Island of Tiree, where, I am sorry 
to say, the agitators have got possession 
of the minds of the people to a certain 
extent, I can give you the date when these 
farms were cut up into townships. They 
were cut up by my grandfather, John, 
Duke of Argyll, in 1803. He wished 
to provide for his own soldiers, and also 
to provide for the sub-tenant population, 
who were then in a very miserable con- 
dition; and he took four or five of the 
best farms in the Island and cut them 
up into crofts, his desire then being that 
no croft should hold less than about 11 
head of cattle. I need not say that 
that is a very comfortable small posses- 
sion, and very different indeed from crofts 
which are to be seen in Skye and Lewis. 
However, in the 43 years which elapsed 
between 1803 and the potato famine of 
1846, all these townships became so sub- 
divided into miserable and wretched 
holdings, in consequence of the impossi- 
bility of enforcing the estate regulation 
against sub-division, that when the 
potato famine came these people were 
in danger of positive starvation. They 
addressed a petition to me at that time 
to be assisted to emigrate to Canada, 
and a considerable sum of money was 
laid out in sending about 1,000 of them 
to Canada entirely at their own request. 
These townships, instead of being very 
ancient holdings, were at the time of 
the potato famine only 40 years old; 
and that I believe to be the case in 
many other parts of the Highlands. I 
a by to say that, out of 26 farms 

in the Island of Tiree, 25 still remained 
as they had been sub-divided. I there- 
fore say, in response to the appeal of 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Home Secretary, that, so far as I am 
concerned, instead of being hostile to 
the tender feeling of these people for 
their townships, and to the preservation 
of them if they can live in comfort in 
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them, I have pursued that system from 
the time I succeeded to the property. I 
desire to nurse them as far as they can 
be nursed, until the people themselves 
see that a more economical division 
would be in the interests of all the 
parties. Before passing from this mat- 
ter, I wish to point out to my noble 
Friend the Chairman of the Commission 
(Lord Napier and Ettrick) the injury 
which has been caused to us proprietors 
by the method in which the investiga- 
tions wereconducted. Iam not blaming 
him, because I do not know all the diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend; 
but I want to point out this—that the 
Commission did not go in detail into 


“any one of the estates on which alleged 


grievances existed. They went in a 
steam vessel; they landed at certain 
points of the coast; they retired to the 
nearest church or school-house ; they sat 
with open doors ; everybody could make 
what complaints they pleased; but they 
never visited the localities. They had 
not the machinery for testing the state- 
ments of the crofters. There was no 
adequate cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses, and all this is admitted by my 
noble Friend in his Report. Therefore, 
we have no authorized and authentic 
verdict on the accusations made against 
us by the agitators in the other House 
of Parliament, and outside we have no 
judicial body before which we can de- 
fend ourselves, and from which we could 
get a verdict whether we have been 
guilty or not guilty of the alleged 
cruelties. This is a very great injury to 
us. I will mention a case affecting my- 
self, and I mention it all the more be- 
cause false accusations have been made 
against me by a Colleague of my noble 
Friend on the Commission, who sat on 
that Commission, and who published in 
a speech the other day in Scotland, 
which was repeated in another speech in 
‘‘another place”’ by a confederate, Mr. 
Macfarlane, the other day, that I had 
removed so many of the people and con- 
verted so much of the Island into large 
farms that the whole land was virtually 
possessed by four or five large farmers, 
and as many thousands of people were 
living on the margins of soil which 
were left on these large farms. My 
Lords, this is an absolute mis-statement 
of facts. As I have already told your 
Lordships, out of 26 farms which were 
divided into townships by my grand- 
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father, 25 remain exactly as they were, 
except that they are in a better and 
much healthier condition. I have exa- 
mined by the survey the number of 
acres relatively held by the large far- 
mers and by the crofting farmers, and I 
find that 10,000 acres of the best of the 
land are held in townships, and only 
5,000 acres among the larger farmers. 
I should have desiderated that we could 
have’ come before by noble Friend, or 
some judicial body, and that we could 
have proved these facts in the faces of 
our foes. As it is, we are left to make 
our contradictions in the public Press. 
But that is not the manner in which 
these grave matters should be dealt 
with. So much with regard to the re- 
cognition of townships. I am entirely 
against interfering with them, and my 
efforts have been to make them more 
comfortable, and to increase the size of 
them wherever I could. I now come to 
a number of other recommendations of 
my noble Friend which are of extreme 
interest, because they go into the history 
of the people. The first may be called 
a minor recommendation. It is that all 
services shall be abolished. In that I 
entirely agree with my noble Friend. 
But where did my noble Friend ever 
hear that these services now survive ? 
We have long ago abandoned these ser- 
vices. I suppose your Lordships know 
that in the Middle Ages, and up to a 
comparatively recent time in Scotland, 
sub-teuants paid no rent, because they 
had no money. They paid a few cows 
or beasts, but their main rent was in 
service ; and I dare say your Lordships 
have very little idea of the amount and 
extent of service which these poor 
people were compelled to render to their 
tacksmen and proprietors. A most in- 
teresting paper on this subject was pub- 
lished by the late Sir John Sinclair, 
from which it appears that when the 
system was in full force the sub-tenants 
were really in menial servitude. They 
had hardly any time for the cultivation 
of their own lands. In fact, this was in 
former times one of the greatest griev- 
ances of the Highlands. It has been 
supposed—and there is no supposition 
more commonly spread about the coun- 
try than this—that in the old times the 
relation of Highland tenants to their pro- 
rietors was that of clansmen to their 

hief, and not of tenants to their land- 
lords. That is quite true; but the suppo- 
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sition that their condition was better is a 
very absurd supposition. Their condition 
was infinitely worse. They had, in lieu 
of rent, to give labour service, which was 
arbitrary alike in its character and in 
its extent. The power of life and death 
over them was enjoyed by the Chief. 
In short, instead of the relation of land- 
lord and tenant being a deterioration of 
the latter’s condition it has been an 
enormous improvement. All the efforts 
of the great landlords for the last 150 
years—since the Rebellion—have been 
to put an end to those services to which 
my noble Friend refers. On this sub- 
ject I contributed to the Commissioners 
a most interesting letter from a most 
distinguished man, Lord President 
Forbes, of Culloden, than whom there 
was none better acquainted with the 
condition of the Highlands in his own 
day. Forbes, of Culloden, was employed 
by one of my own ancestors to look over 
his estate, and he gave a most deplor- 
able account of the services that were 
required by the tacksmen, and urged on 
the Duke of Argyll of that time the de- 
sirability of giving direct leases, of abo- 
lishing these services, and turning the 
rents into fixed money payments. The 
advice of my noble Friend implies this— 
that we have not done this long ago. 
Now, as a matter of fact, I know of no 
estate in the Highlands in which ser- 
vices of the kind are exacted except for 
very trivial purposes, or in the service 
of the township itself. My noble Friend’s 
advice is that they should be abolished 
except in connection with townships. I 
agree with him; and on my own estate, 
and over the greater part of the High- 
lands, they have been entirely abolished, 
and they have been abolished by the 
persistent efforts of the landowners. As 
regards the idea that the sub-tenants of 
the Highlands have any -special claim 
to their possessions, I do not know a 
more instructive document than the first 
lease that is known to have been granted 
in Scotland. The date of that lease is 
1312, two years before the Battle of 
Bannockburn. It was given by the 
Abbot of Scone to two tenants for land 
surrounding the Abbey of Perth, and 
you could not have now a better model 
of an improving lease—providing for 
definite payments, increasing with a 
number of years—increasing, that is to 
say, with the opportunity of improve- 
ments, and with the returns which those 
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oe gm were calculated to give ; 
definite covenants that the tenants were 
to erect houses for their sub-tenants, for 
’ their husbandmen, and a covenant which 
is remarkable as showing that 500 years 
ago the tenants had no proprietary rights 
—namely, that the lease should termi- 
nate in the event of the Crown recalling 
the grant of the land from the Abbot of 
Seone. Another recommendation in the 
Report of the Royal Commission is that 
we should abolish all special rents, such 
as those that are paid for seaweed, 
heather, peat-cutting, and the like. I 
agree with those who think these dues 
ought not to be exacted, and ought to 
be abolished ; but I know of no estate 
in my own country where they are 
exacted. On my own property there is 
little or no peat-cutting, and no charge 
is made for seaweed. If such dues exist 
elsewhere, I think they ought to be abo- 
lished. Now, I come to a recommenda- 
tion for which I desire to thank my noble 
Friend, and to which I should like to 
call the attention of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. My noble Friend, whatever 
faults there may be in his Report, can- 
not be accused of having any tenderness 
towards the Irish land system. He de- 
nounces it on every possible occasion. 
In standing sponsor for his Report he 
denounces that devil and all his works. 
My noble Friend says he would not 
allow—he would go further, and cause 
Parliament to prohibit—either an out- 
going tenant or a proprietor to receive 
payment of arrears from an incoming 
tenant. This is the very essence of ten- 
ant right as it exists in Ireland; but so 
sensible is my noble Friend of the mis- 
chief likely to result from the incoming 
tenant being thus encumbered, that he 
would positively prohibit it by Actof Par- 
liament. In this respect, also, however, 
we in Scotland have long anticipated the 
recommendations of my noble Friend. I 
have never heard of a Highland land- 
lord which allowed payments for good- 
will, or accepted payment of arrears from 
an incoming tenant; and we think that 
a most mischievous practice. When we 
are obliged to get rid of a tenant, as 
sometimes happens, with very large 
arrears, I think it would be doing, not 
only my estate, but the public, a great 
injury if I accepted these arrears from 
the incoming tenant, for I know it would 
hamper him in the future management 
of his farm. The next recommendation 
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is, that w6 should not allow sub-division. 
Yes; but has my noble Friend re- 
commended that our hands should be 
strengthened to prevent sub-division ? 
We have always prohibited sub-division. 
So far as I know, it has been a funda- 
mental condition of all estate regulation 
that sub-division should not take place. 
But the successful prevention of sub- 
division is another thing. It requires a 
condition of settled law and order. It 
requires that the authority of property 
be enforced by the strong arm of the 
law, and it requires conscientious vigi- 
lance on the part of those who manage 
property to prevent this; and at the 
present moment, in the Long Island and 
other places, where the greatest distress 
prevails, sub-division cannot be pre- 
vented by the landlord, because the law 
does not enable him to enforce this pro- 
hibition. Sub-division has been one 
= cause of the evils that exist in the 

ighlands, and I am glad to see that 
there are several passages in the Report 
in which my noble Friend calls attention 
to it and denounces it. So far as I am 
personally concerned, it was not until 
the other day that I had any real diffi- 
eulty in enforcing the condition against 
sub-division. Of course, this was not 
done without a constant struggle, for in 
districts where the people have no sense 
of domestic comfort, and almost no sense 
of decency, and where two or three 
families are in consequence crowded to- 
gether, it is most painful to have to say 
— You must not doit; you must get 
rid of these relatives of yours.”” It was 
almost impossible, under such circum- 
stances, to prevent overcrowding. What 
you can do, however, is to prevent other 
new cottages being built, and that I have 
endeavoured to enforce. In Tiree, during 
37 years, I have resisted the building of 
new cottages, and the consequence is 
that the condition of crofters in that 
Island is infinitely more comfortable 
than when I succeeded. The next re- 
commendation of my noble Friend is 
that vacant crofts should not be re-let, 
but should be consolidated. I agree 
with him. That is what I have invari- 
ably done with very satisfactory results. 
Iam not quite sure whether my noble 
Friend wishes the law to intervene, and 
to say that proprietors shall never re-let 
a croft by itself, but shall always add it 
to the next. If the Legislature should 
say it is so sensible of the immense evils 
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of sub-division, and so desirous to see 
the consolidation -of small holdings, 
violent as I should consider such a 
measure was as an interference with 
property, I should not resist it. The Re- 
port then recommends that crofts below 
£6 should be resolutely but gently’ with- 
drawn. There I have*ceased to follow 
my noble Friend. ¥ That is§not the line 
that I would take for the purpose of re- 
ducing small crofts; and I do not see 
the possibility of Parliament adopting 
it, and my reason for saying so is that 
crofts vary so much in character that 
you cannot be guided by a rent line. 
The £6 line is quite a different thing in 
different places. I have made no differ- 
ence, and I intend to make no difference, 
between the larger and the smaller 
crofters. I wish them all to remain 
where they are, so long as they can live 
comfortably according to their own notions 
of comfort. When a £6 croft becomes 
vacant I should deal with it according 
to the particular circumstances of the 
case; but in all cases, while anxious to 
enlarge the crofts, I would guard against 
any violent withdrawal of small holdings; 
and I cannot conceive the possibility of 
Parliament imposing on landlords the 
duty of abolishing them under all cir- 
cumstances. Then, in regard to crofters 
below £6, I understand that my noble 
Friend proposes that they should not 
have the same privileges as larger 
crofters in the townships. That would 
be extremely difficult, because there are 
many good men of £6 who are regular 
members of the township. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK: Ido 
not propose to make any distinction by 
law at all. 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL: The noble 
Lord proposes that crofts below £3 are 
not to be continued at all. That, again, 
is a recommendation that may be very 
good to give to landed proprietors for 
the management of their property; but 
I do not see what place it could have in 
an Act of Parliament. The next recom- 
mendation is, that cottars should hold 
from the landlord. There are cottars 
who hold from the tenant; but I do not 
think it isa good system. Where you 
have sub-division upon sub-division, 
which landlords have not been practi- 
cally able to prevent, you have a large 
number of cottars who hold from no- 
body. There are 200 families on the 
Island of Tiree who do not pay ls. of 
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rent, either to me or to the tenant. They 
are mere squatters, paying rent to no- 
body ; but I am unwilling to turn them 
out. I entirely agree that cottars should 
be wholly under the landlord. The last 
recommendation of this class which I 
shall notice is this—that no arrears 
should be exigible from the tenant be- 
yond two years. That is a most excel- 
lent rule, if you remember that the land- 
lord must have summary power to eject 
the tenant within the two years. Other- 
wise, the tenant might go on from two 
to 20 years, and no rent be exigible at 
ail. If the landlord has summary 
powers, then I quite agree that the long 
accumulation of arrears is a mischievous 
practice, and ought to be discouraged, if 
not actually prohibited, by Parliament. 
I pass from these, which many of your 
Lordships may consider minor points, to 
the great question of rents, and the 
tenms of land. My noble Friend has 
distinut!y said that, taken as a whole, he 
does not believe the crofter population 
to be over-rented. He has, therefore, not 
recommended any State valuation of 
rents as under the Irish Land Act. I 
entirely agree with my noble Friend 
that the State valuation of rents is 
wholly wrong in principle, and mis- 
chievous in its results. This is a point 
upon which the Home Secretary, having 
made an appeal to the great proprietors 
of Scotland, they ought to make some 
response. Let us be frank about this 
matter. I object altogether to an elee- 
mosynary scale of rent. I believe it 
has a corrupting influence on the popu- 
lation, and a moderate and fair rent 
ought to be arrived at; and I believe 
many of us would be perfectly willin 

to submit our rent-roll to some eo 
man, and we could come to an agree- 
ment as to the amount to be paid. The 
rents of crofters are almost always de- 
termined by the amount of stock, and 
there are certain matters perfectly well 
known in certain districts which regu- 
late more or less the rent of the croft. 
It is so much a cow, and so much a 
sheep. I. have ascertained this fact— 
that in the Eastern counties of Scotland— 
Aberdeenshire and other places—where 
there are many crofters but no town- 
ships, and where the rents of crofters 
are determined in the usual way, the 
average rent is about one-fifth of the 
capital value of the stock. In the 


Western Highiands, and on my own 
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property, the rents are not above one- 
eleventh part of the capital value of the 
stock. They run from one-eighth to 
one-eleventh. Of course, these are mat- 
ters which vary to some extent with the 
value of the grazing and the quality of 
the land ; but, provided the valuation of 
rents is upon some understood principle, 
and bears some intelligible relation to 
the rents paid by the tenants, who are 
able to make their own bargain, I should 
have no objection whatever to such a 
valuation being made in regard to these 
small tenants; and, what is more, I 
should rejoice if, by such a process, we 
could come to a peaceful settlement with 
those whose minds are now agitated and 
disturbed. I pass from the question of 
rents to the question of tenure. I see 
in a great many papers in the Appen- 
dices of my noble Friend’s Report com- 
laints, especially by clergymen of the 
ree and Established Churches, of want 
of security of tenure. Now, I am quite 
willing to meet the appeal of my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Home Se- 
eretary by saying that I am willing to 
give to my crofters any duration of lease 
which they are willing to accept. I 
really do not care what it is. If they 
choose to take a 30 years’ lease, they 
are welcome, and I shall give it to them 
upon far less onerous conditions as re- 
gards improvements than those sug- 
gested by my noble Friend. But to tell 
you the truth, I have found that the 
crofters at the present moment —I 
think under the effects of agitation 
—are not willing to accept these leases. 
They do not want them. They have a 
vague notion that Parliament is to in- 
terfere and do something on their be- 
half; and as they do not know what they 
may get, they do not wish to be bound 
by the terms of a lease. Since I have 
entered this House to-night, I have re- 
ceived a telegram from a very large pro- 
prietor in the North of Scotland, who 
says he believes the crofters themselves 
would willingly accept leases; but they 
had been got at by the emissaries of 
itators from London and elsewhere, 
who have persuaded them to refuse 
leases. An instance of this kind came 
under my own notice. Last August I hap- 
pened to be talking to a crofter whom I 
greatly respect, a most intelligent man, 
who had done a very unusual thing—he 
had bnilt a very good slated house on 
his croft without having a lease beyond 
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in such cases. But the crofter com- 
plained that the house let in water, so I 
said to him—‘‘My good man, as you 
built this house yourself, why don’t 
you mend it? If you want security for 
your outlay, you are welcome to a lease. 
I will give you any duration of lease you 
ask for.’? He was very civil, and thanked 
me; but I have never heard from him 
since. During 37 years I have only re- 
ceived one petition in favour of a lease. 
To anyone who applies, I say distinctly 
I shall rejoice to give it; I shall make 
no exception between £6 and £10. Any- 
body who wishes security of tenure has 
only to apply, and I will give him a 
lease. When you come up to rentals of 
£30, I should be disposed, in giving a 
30 years’ lease, to require some of the 
conditions which my noble Friend has 
laid down; but as regards security of 
tenure I am ready to grant it to any ex- 
tent that is wished. In saying this I 
am, of course, only speaking for myself; 
but I have a firm conviction that all the 
proprietors in the North of Scotland, 
and along the West of Scotland, would 
act as am now proposing. They have no 
wish to get rid of their people ; they only 
desire to see their condition improved ; 
and they think many of the crofts much 
toosmall. A lease, after all, did not pre- 
vent a crofter emigrating to Oanada or 
to Manitoba; and my hope is that with 
the progress of the country, and the 
gradual rise in the standard of living 
which is going on by slow degrees in the 
Highlands, some of these people will 
give up their holdings, whether under 
lease or not, and let them be added to 
the holdings of those who remain in the 
country. Now I come to the most formid- 
able proposal of my noble Friend—a pro- 
posal which has startled everybody who 
has read his Report. Itis, indeed, a most 
extraordinary proposal. My noble Friend 
proposes that every existing township in 
the Highlands, however poor, should 
have the right to call in the Sheriff to 
say that it was overcrowded, and to get 
the authority of the Sheriff to annex a 
large slice of the next croft or farm. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK: No. 

Tue Duxz or ARGYLL: That may 
not be what my noble Friend means; 
but there is no limit whatever in the re- 
commendation. 

Lorpv NAPIER anp ETTRICK: Yes; 
£100 rental. 
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Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: Oh, yes; 


£100 rental. So far as I understand 
the proposition, no discretion is given 
to the Sheriff to say whether this over- 
crowded township has been due to the 
fault of the people or not. They may 
have overcrowded by sub-division against 
the rules of the estate; and when the 

otato crop failed they fell into a con- 
Sition of distress and danger. There 
never was such a proposal. Look at 
the other side of the question—the farm 
to be annexed. I am not now speaking 
of what I think my noble Friend intends, 
but the proposition in the Report. I 
will give a case which I have in my 
mind’s eye—a township which has been 
carefully reserved by the proprietor, 
because he did not wish to interfere 
with the people. But there is a dairy 
farm on the one side and a cattle farm 
on the other, with a good deal of arable 
land. The proprietor has made great out- 
lay upon the dairy farm, and the amount 
of accommodation depends strictly upon 
the acreage, and the number of cows 
upon the quality and acreage of the 
land. The particular township adjoin- 
ing, with its wretched cultivation, says 
it wants one-half of the acreage of these 
two farms. Why, if that were done the 
whole farm would be ruined, and the 
buildings would cease to be applicable 
to the farms; and so in the case of the 
mixed farm, the outlay of the proprietor 
and the unfortunate tenant had both 
been made with reference to the con- 
fidence in the extent of the holding. I 
think this is a proposition which Parlia- 
ment will never submit to, and which I, 
for one, would resist to the death. It is 
unjust to everybody ; it is ruinous to the 
agriculture of the country. Not only 
would there be no outlay on the town- 
ship farms, but every proprietor would 
grudge every shilling paid down on every 
farm in the vicinity of a township farm. 
Now, I come to what I really believe 
was the condition thought of by my 
noble Friend, and I am sure by the 
Home Secretary. My noble Friend was 
contemplating this—that in many town- 
ships it is said—I am not saying it is 
true—by agitators that within the past 
30, 40, or 50 years since sheep farms 
have been created these townships have 
been deprived of their hill pasture. 
What my noble Friend has in contem- 
plation is, that a slice of the hill 9 mega 
might be restored to the township. I 
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at once say, in a case of that kind, where 
it is possible, that that is a most reason- 
able proposition, and which I should 
be most willing to agree to. My noble 
Friend proposes that in such a case the 
township shall show ability to stock 
the farm. Under these conditions, I 
think it quite possible that in some 
parts of the Highlands which have 
been monopolized by very large sheep 
farms, slices could be cut off with- 
out material damage, especially under 
existing conditions of Tubtip-4itieleg: 
and restored to the people if they ever 
possessed it. I shall be quite willing to 
entertain a proposal of that kind where 
IT have land of this character to dispose 
of. I must explain, however, that I am 
making a proposal which has very little 
reference to my own property, and which 
may be a very serious one for others. 
In Tiree there are no sheep farms— 
no deer forests, no grouse - shooting, 
and no hills, except mole-hills, and 
there has been practically for 30 
years no alteration in the condition of 
the holdings. When I was in Skyea 
few days ago, during a visit to Lord 
Macdonald at Dunvegan, I found that 
steps were already being taken in that 
district by his Lordship and some other 
proprietors to divide great sheep farms 
into much smaller divisions, and one of 
the proprietors has succeeded in getting 
the township to take one of those farms, 
giving some security for the stock. It 
is not improbable, therefore, that under 
the existing conditions of the sheep 
farms in the Highlands it might be pos- 
sible to constitute or reconstitute club 
farms. This is the case evidently con- 
templated by my noble Friend; and by 
what fell from the Home Secretary I 
think the proprietors in the Highlands 
would be most willing to respond to the 
appeal which the noble Lord has made. 
I know that on the land of the Duke of 
Sutherland active efforts are now being 
made to increase the pastures of town- 
ships wherever the people can afford to 
stock them. But the great difficulty is 
this—that many of those townships are 
utterly unable to stock these places. 
They have not capital enough to stock 
them. A sheep grazing of 2,000 or 
3,000 sheep is quite out of the question 
with these people, and that is confessed 
in the evidence given before the Com- 
missioners. Having said so much in re- 
gard to rent and tenure, I wish to say 
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a few words more in regard to another 
very anomalous recommendation of my 
noble Friend, which is the right of pur- 
chase. He does not give an absolute 
right of purchase ; but he proposes that 
the State should assist tenants to buy 
their crofts with the consent of the land- 
lords. As regards myself—I speak for 
myself only—I should be very glad in- 
deed to see many of my crofters buying 
their own crofts, especially in the Island 
of Tiree, which is naturally rich and 
suitable land, where crofters might be 
able to get a good living. But I very 
much question whether the State will 
come forward with the security which 
my noble Friend recommends to enable 
that plan to be adopted by Parliament. 
At all events, if it is adopted by Parlia- 
ment, I should work heartily with it on 
my own property. I wish to say a few 
words on the recommendations which 
my noble Friend has made to the Go- 
vernment, but not to the Crown. I 
wish, in the first place, to thank my 
noble Friend for the generous calcula- 
tions which he has made to the Trea- 
sury on our behalf. I am not sure whe- 
ther my noble Friend is likely to get 
them; but I should be very glad if he 
could get some of them at least. I must 
say, however, they constitute rather a 
novel request. The Treasury is to be 
called upon to provide piers and har- 
bours. I am not sure but that, in some 
cases, this outlay will well repay the 
Government. As regards fisheries on 
the West Coast, a Committee of the 
House of Commons sat on the matter 
last year, and I had the honour of being 
examined before the Committee. I am 
not quite sure what the recommenda- 
tions were; but I am afraid they were 
not much in favour of the Government 
launching out in this matter. There are 
some places, however, in the West 
Highlands where I think harbours must 
be erected, and to provide which it was 
quite beyond the possible reach of any 
proprietor to do so with advantage to 
the people. Of course, I cannot help 
remembering that the amount of popu- 
lation which will be served is compa- 
ratively small, although it will not be 
strictly local population, because on the 
banks of the Island of Tiree, East coun- 
try fishermen have been accustomed to 
come for many years. My noble Friend 
next recommends that the Government 
should enter into loans with individual 
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fishermen for boats and gear. I confess, 
however, that I am a little incredulous 
of my right hon. Friend Mr. Gladstone 
or the Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
being very generous in this matter of 
loans. My noble Friend recoommends— 
and here I entirely agree with him—that 
the Government should give a much 
more liberal outlay for the improvement 
of the services of the Telegraph and the 
Post Office. In the Western Highlands 
we are shamefully supplied in this re- 
spect. The Orkney and Shetland Islands 
have for a long time been much better 
supplied than the Western Highlands, 
where we suffer severely from the bad 
accommodation given to us by the Post 
Office. I think, in regard to those com- 
paratively poor counties, that the Go- 
vernment should considerthe outlay with- 
out the same reference to terms as they 
do in the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 
My noble Friend recommends that help 
should be given to railways and canals. 
I doubt whether my noble Friend will 
get the Government to agree with him. 
With regard to another proposal of my 
noble Friend I have great doubts. He 
proposes that any excess of school rate 
over 2s.in the pound should be paid by the 
Treasury. It is true that the education 
rate in some parts of the Highlands is a 
fearfully high rate, and is far beyond 
anything that the Education Depart- 
ment ever expected, or the Government 
anticipated. It is stated that in the 
Long Island the education rate and the 
other rates amount to upwards of 11s. in 
the pound. This has been partly due, I 
believe, to the gross extravagance in the 
building of schools. There is no part of 
this Report which impresses more on 
my mind the importance of having a 
local Education Department for Scotland 
itself. Iam quite sure if the education 
grant for Scotland had been adminis- 
tered by the Board in Edinburgh, or by 
any Local Board knowing the require- 
ments of the country, they would not 
have allowed these extravagant build- 
ings to be erected. I have seen some of 
the most intelligent children I ever 
knew returning some of the most intel- 
ligent answers I ever heard in schools 
held in “black houses,” as they are 
called—thatched cottages, with a mud 
floor, and plenty of ventilation, I think 
it absurd ‘in these poor out-of-the-way 
districts to put up great buildings, built 
with expensive stone, and costing thou- 
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sands of pounds, imposing a serious 
burden on the people. I do not deny 
that in some parts of the Highlands this 
burden of the school rate has become an 
intolerable burden on the people ; and, 
therefore, a great deal is to be said for 
the proposal of my noble Friend. Now 
I come to the question of emigration. I 
am not sure whether I agree with all 
that fell from the Home Secretary on 
the question of emigration; but I under- 
stood him to have spoken only as regards 
Government emigration, and we all 
know the insuperable difficulties which 
have prevented the Government taking up 
State-aided emigration. These difficul- 
ties were stated by my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in this 
House during the last Session of Parlia- 
ment. I listened carefully to the reason 
he gave as regards Ireland, and I think 
they are as strong as any objections that 
could be stated. I am in favour of 
emigration, and I hope the day will 
come when the overcrowded districts 
will be relieved of their surplus popula- 
tion. Ido not say that the Highlands 
are over-populated as a whole; far from 
it. But in the Long Island and other 
a they are undoubtedly over-popu- 


ated. I have a Return showing that 
the population of the Island of Lewis, 
which is a wretchedly poor Island, has 


increased in the course of the last cen- 
tury from 6,386 to 25,487, while the in- 
crease during the last 20 years has been 
5,793. The Island of Lewis is incapable 
of supporting that population. My noble 
Friowd 1 has analyzed the Returns, and 
shownthe number of acres that go to each 
man, and has shown that the Island is 
wholly incompetent for the support of 
such a population. Of course, they do 
not alllive by the land; some are fisher- 
men; but they are all in a state of great 
poverty. Before I sit down I wish to 
say afew words in regard to the lawless- 
ness which has prevailed in some dis- 
tricts of the Western Highlands. I 
believe, and I know, that this lawless- 
ness has not been born among the people 
of the country. It is the work and the 
active propaganda of Socialistic agita- 
tion. tn the Laland of Skye, when I was 
there last year, I heard details which 
left no doubt whatever that the minds of 
the people have been poisoned by active 
emissaries altogether outside the people. 
Naturally, they are the most tractable, 
the most loyal, and the most law-abiding 
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people in the world. I have had the 


pleasure—and it has been a t plea- 
sure—of dealing with them during the 
last 37 years ; and, as far as regards law- 
lessness or the shadow of lawlessness, I 
have never had one moment’s grief or 
anxiety. The whole thing has been got 
up by one of the societies in London. 
The lawlessness which has compelled 
the Government to send an armed force 
to Skye has been very serious indeed ; 
and as this is very much glossed over, I 
wish to explain to the House the extent 
to which that lawlessness has gone. So 
far as I know the fact, it is not a ques- 
tion of resisting rents—it is not a ques- 
tion of resisting evictions or removals. 
It has nothing to do with that. It isa 
question of seizing other people’s land. 
A great many of the crofting townships 
there have issued and executed a threat 
of entering on the ground of the larger 
tenants and seizing it by main force. If 
such a state of things is allowed to go on 
all capital will be driven from the 
country. There will be no improve- 
ment and no possibility of entering into 
any of those arrangements which imply 
a confidence in the law and confidence in 
the enforcement of the law. In con- 
clusion, I will only say that if the Go- 
vernment see their way to make an 
reasonable proposals on the lines which 
have been indicated—at least on some 
of the lines which have been indicated 
by noble Friend, I am sure they can 
count on the loyal and hearty co-opera- 
tion of the proprietors of the land in 
that part of the country. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRIOK: My 
Lords, the noble Duke is regarded in 
Scotland, and particularly in the of 
the country with which his family has 
so long been connected, as an exemplary 
proprietor ; and, my Lords, he is usually 
ranked among those who, in theory at 
least, would rather apply a strict eco- 
nomical principle to the management of 
land than those practices of benevolence 
and mutual accommodation which are 
advocated by others. I say in theory, 
beeause I have no doubt the practice of 
the noble Duke in the management of 
his property, as he himself has explained, 
has been very different from any strict 
economical theory. With reference to 
this particular case—that of the crofters 
—the noble Duke has in various forms, 
by pamphlets, by letters in the news- 
papers, - articles in the Reviews, plied 
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us with matter argumentative, ad- 
monitory, and controversial, and with 
much instructive and interesting in- 
formation ; and I am bound to say that, 
when the noble Duke announced his in- 
tention of making a speech on the 
subject, I was not without some appre- 
hension that he might say something 
more likely to widen the breach between 
different interests and different classes 
than he has done. Because, my Lords, 
we know that, whatever are the theories 
of the noble Duke, he is in the habit of 
advocating them with a conscious as- 
cendancy and eloquent impetuousness, 
and sometimes arbitrary logic, which is 
extremely inspiriting to his supporters, 
and very often both provoking and in- 
convenient to his adversaries. But, my 
Lords, I am happy to think that the 
language of the noble Duke generally 
in discussing the subject has been so 
wise, so conciliatory, and so benevolent 
towards the class of persons with whom 
he deals, that I cannot but believe that 
the tone which he has adopted and the 
measures he has recommended cannot 
fail to exercise a very happy influence 
both upon the proprietary and upon the 
tenant classes of his country. Now, my 
Lords, in discussing this question, I must 
ask your Lordships’ indulgence. Your 
Lordships are aware that I seldom ad- 
dress your Lordships’ House, and I am 
altogether unversed in the practice of 
extemporaneous debate, of which the 
noble Duke is a veteran and accom- 
plished master. But I am about to 
address your Lordships on a subject 
with which you are extremely familiar, 
and in which your hearty sympathies 
are engaged. I shall, therefore, pro- 
ceed to notice in some detail, and, as far 
asI can, in regular order, the points 
which the noble Duke has submitted to 
your Lordships. At first, my Lords, the 
noble Duke referred to an article which 
he recently wrote in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, a portion of which was devoted to 
the discussion of a particular point to 
which reference is made in the Report 
of the Crofters’ Commission ; and that is 
that the Commission, having at heart to 
illustrate the evils attached to an ex- 
treme sub-division of land among the 
small tenantry, and the extreme con- 
solidation of land among the larger 
holders, cited the condition of four 
— in the Western Highlands. 

he noble Duke complains that this 
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conveys an erroneous impression as to 
the state of the Highlands of Scotland 
generally; and he implies, if he does not 
directly say, that the Commissioners 
meant to imply that the state of affairs 
found to exist in these four parishes 
and the surrounding district was really 
characteristic of the whole Highlands. 
Now, my Lords, this is so far from bein 

the case that it is particularly packer. | 
in the Report that the four parishes in 
question are characteristic—not of the 
whole of Scotland or of the whole of the 
Highlands, but merely of a distinct area, 
which is strictly and accurately defined. 
It is pointed out that the evils attached 
to excessive sub-division and excessive 
consolidation are less in certain parts of 
Argyllshire and on the Western sea- 
board generally. It is, therefore, dis- 
tinctly stated that the condition of affairs 
revealed in the four parishes referred to 
are not to be taken as applicable to the 
whole of the North of Scotland or the 
Highlands in general, but that they are 
simply characteristic of a particular re- 
stricted area of the country in which the 
crofter question has attained the most 
pressing position. It may be asked why 
the Commission have dealt ) gre ond 
with these four parishes, and why they 
have not extended their comparison to a 
larger area? The reason simply is that 
the district to which I refer is, in reality, 
the district in which the crofter question 
has become of serious importance; and 
if that district were struck ovt of the 
map of Scotland, the crofter question 
would probably never have been heard 
of. The noble Duke has referred at 
considerable length to the question of 
the Highland townships; and that point 
I desire to treat in connection with the 
principal grievance or hardship of the 
people in the crofter districts of the 
North of Scotland. My Lords, the capi- 
tal grievance which was brought before 
the notice of the Commission, in the 
course of their tour, was the question of 
the restriction of crofts. That objection 
was urged and admitted by all classes of 
witnesses—by clergymen, by professional 
men, by farmers, by every independent 
person, and I need hardly say that 
it was strongly enforced by the 
crofters. It is, therefore, to the capi- 
tal objection—the restriction of the 
area of crofts— that the Oommis- 
sioners had to direct their attention. 
The evil is the excessive restriction of 
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the small tenancies. How are these ten- 
ancies to be enlarged? The most ob- 
vious method by which it can be done 
is, naturally, that of the emigration of 
some tenants, and the division of their 
land among others. I agree with the 
noble Duke in regretting that the Se- 
‘cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, on a recent occasion, seemed to 
discountenance the remedy of emigra- 
tion. I think that the remedy of emi- 
gration is not only necessary, but indis- 
pensable, subject to limits—first, that 
emigration should be entirely voluntary 
on the part of the people ; and, secondly, 
that the land vacated by the emigrants 
should be divided among tenants of the 
same class. The second means of pro- 
moting the consolidation or enlargement 
of these small holdings is to be sought 
in migration—that is, the transfer of 
the small crofters from their present 
places to other places; and this transfer 
will probably be best accomplished, 
first, by the extension of emigration, 
which would show the people how they 
could benefit their position by removing 
elsewhere ; and, secondly, by the en- 
couragement of fishing stations and har- 
bours by the proprietors and the Go- 
vernment, by which the people, who 
now are engaged in the mixed occupa- 
tion of cultivation and fishing, might 
spontaneously give up their small hold- 
ings and form into fishing communities, 
leaving the holdings to be consolidated 
with those of their neighbours. But 
both emigration and migration will, 
under the present circumstances, operate 
slowly, and will not achieve, at least with 
sufficient rapidity, the objects aimed at. 
It was felt that the evil of the restriction 
of area must be combated by local re- 
medies applied to the area itself. How 
is that to be effected? If the area is 
too small, the first result is to secure 
that the area shall not be restricted any 
further, and that result may be obtained 
by giving the present holders fixity of 
tenure, by giving them absolute security 
that their present holdings should not 
be taken from them. But if that con- 
dition was secured to the small tenants, 
we should, onthe other hand, by giving 
them fixity, render the object we have 
at heart—that is, the extension of hold- 
ings—more difficult still. We cannot 
give the people security and consolidate 
the holdings by giving the individual 
occupier fixity of tenure. We have, 
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therefore, conceived this idea—that the 
area occupied generally by this class of 
small holders might be secured without 
securing the individual tenant, so that 
the proprietor within the general croft- 
ing area should have a sort of flexible 
administrative power of availing him- 
self of all legitimate opportunities of 
uniting or consolidating it. The general 
area occupied by the crofting population 
is not to be interfered with; but indi- 
vidual holdings may, under due restric- 
tions, be interfered with, with the view 
of consolidation ; and in order to consti- 
tute this reserve for the class of small 
tenants, we have conceived and adopted 
the expedient of recognizing the High- 
land township plan, that there are cer- 
tain specific areas which shall be re- 
served for small tenancies, within which 
the administrative and improving power 
of the proprietor is not to be withdrawn, 
but that the general area is not to be 
interfered with. I now come to a point 
on which the noble Duke commented 
with peculiar solemnity, and that is the 
power we a to give as to the ex- 
pansion of holdings. We have satisfied 
ourselves that an expansion of the hold- 
ings is absolutely indispensable to the 
welfare of the population; and we be- 
lieve that the process of expansion will, 
under ordinary circumstances, proceed 
so slowly that a very great length of 
time will probably elapse before any 
practical good will be effected, and that, 
therefore, it is absolutely necessary to 
give to the crofting area, to the High- 
land townships, the power of expansion 
of its area from the neighbouring lands. 
This power of claiming additional land 
for expansion beyond the present area is 
a claim on the part of the tenant that the 
proprietor shall gre a portion of his 
property for the benefit of a particular 
class of tenants; and if that power is to 
be given it ought to be very strictly 
limited, both with reference to the ex- 
tent of the land to be taken and with 
reference to the extent of the expanded 
holding. The noble Duke has argued 
that this power of expansion, if gener- 
ally exercised in an unrestricted manner, 
might be exercised to the very serious 

rejudice of the larger farms which 
an been improved by the expenditure 
of a great deal of capital on the part of 
the proprietor and tenant. But if these 


stipulations, by which the adjacent pro- 
perty is protected in the Report of the 
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Commission, are not sufficient, the Oom- 
missioners would be the first to admit 
that those conditions should be improved. 
We have laid down that when a town- 
ship claims and receives an expansion, 
that expansion is not to be exercised as 
against farms below a certain size. Our 
object has always been to leave the large 
farm as a competent area, so that the 
farm buildings and the other improve- 
ments which have been made upon it 
shall not be wasted or cast away; and 
we have also guarded this right proposed 
to be granted to the townships by this 
condition—that the right of expansion 
shall not be exercised in such a manner 
as to create holdings in the townships 
of more than an average value of £15 
a-year. The adjacent property is, there- 
fore, already protected in the terms of 
this Report by restrictions and limita- 
tions of a very stringent character. But 
all I can say is, that if additional 
limitations and provisions are necessary, 
they should certainly not be resisted by 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners. Our ob- 
ject has never been utterly to break 
down and destroy the large farms, 
which we consider a most valuable 
element in the agricultural economy of 
the country. It is obvious that if the 
expansion is to be effected, it can only 
be done by recognizing the corporate 
characteristic of the crofting community ; 
but that constitution or recognition of 
the township is not only justified for 
the capital purpose of expanding the 
holdings ; it is equally justified by the 
necessity of improving the condition of 
the crofting population. I would ask 
your Lordships to consider how is it 
ossible for the individual crofter in 
ge areas in the Highlands, where 
these conveniences do not exist, to obtain 
township fences, township roads, roads 
to the shore, roads to the peats, and 
all those elemenvary works which are 
absolutely necessary to the welfare and 
comfort of this class. He cannot, by 
any individual exertion, obtain all those 
things. It is absolutely necessary that 
there should be corporate action on the 
part of the crofters, and it is absolutely 
necessary that they should be able to 
call in the co-operation of the proprietor. 
Township works can never be effected 
by the individual or the whole corpora- 
tion of the crofters. They must be 
effected by co-operation between the 
corporation of the crofters and the pro- 
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prietors, and that is what our recom- 
mendation urges. But it has been urged 
that the improvements which we autho- 
rize the crofting community to demand 
from the proprietors are of a preposterous 
character; that the landlord is called 
upon to make an outlay from which he 
would receive no direct return; and that 
this is a tyrannical exercise of authority 
on the part of the small tenants. To 
that I most absolutely demur. There is 
no unreasonable claim made in this Re- 
port. All we ask is that the proprietor 
should do for the crofting community 
a great deal less than he is obliged to 
do every day for the large farmers. He 
is obliged to make all those improve- 
ments which we see on a well-managed 
farm. We do not ask for anything com- 

arable to that. All that we stipulate 
is, that the crofter should have the right 
of exacting from the proprietor, not the 
erection of a house, not the erection of 
offices, fences, and drains—nothing but 
boundary fences for the croft roads to 
the nearest high road, to the shore, and 
to the village. We do so for the purpose 
of knitting together the proprietor and 
the crofter in the execution of useful 
works for the common gocd. The most 
distressing feature in the condition of 
these people is the inertia, the lethargy, 
the want of activity, the want of progress, 
which is everywhere apparent. What 
we want to do is, to stir the people up; 
to stir up the proprietor to an interest in 
the tenantry, and the tenantry to an 
interest in their own welfare. Without 
the recognition of the township, it is im- 
possible to obtain either the necessary 
expansion or the necessary increase of 
the crofts. The second question which 
was so much urged on our consideration 
was the question of security. There is 
a widespread misapprehension as to the 
eviction of crofters. Eviction has cer- 
tainly not been a frequent occurrence, 
except for the non-payment of rents. It 
is perfectly obvious that the want of 
security has not really prevented im- 
provement in those regions; because 
whatever improvements have been exe- 
cuted have been executed by the tenantry 
themselves, without security, and these 
improvements are very considerable. I* 
anything at all exists—if the crofting 
class exists at all, if crofting accommo- 
dation exists, if houses exist, it is owing 
to the exertions of the tenant. The 
whole country, such as it is, has been 
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created and improved by the le 
without security; and, indeed, I have 


seen most considerable amounts of money 
expended by persons in the most de- 
pendent condition in the world, and even 
on estates which were not remarkable 
for the humanity or indulgence with 
which they are administered, and where 
the tenant had no security whatever. 
There is no doubt that a small tenant in 
the Highlands trusts a good deal to the 
indulgence and kindness of his landlord. 
But, at the same time, security gives a 
great impulse to improvement; and there- 
fore it became our duty to inquire as to 
what form of security would be the most 
advisable. Absolute fixity of tenure 
granted to the whole of these people in 
every class appeared to us to be a 
measure which would be far more likely 
to intensify the evils under which the 
country labours than to diminish them. 
It became, therefore, our duty to recom- 
mend security as a conditional measure. 
For that purpose we have endeavoured 
to devise what we call “ improving 
leases.”” We selected that first, because 
it is congenial to the habits of the 
people in the Highlands. Not on 
the West Coast, but certainly in the 
centre, and on the East Coast, the 
country has been, in a great measure, re- 
lieved from sterility under the stipulations 
of improving leases. We do not doubt 
that, eventually, the people on the 
Western Coast may be led to adopt 
these improving leases. We considered 
it was indispensable that the people, in 
receiving a boon on the part of the pro- 
prietor, should show themselves worthy 
of it, and labour for their own benefit. 
We have always stipulated that the pro- 
prietor and the tenant will have every 
opportunity of coming to a spontaneous 
arrangement ; but we have recommended 
that where the tenant cannot come to a 
friendly and just arrangement with his 
landlord, he should have the right of 
framing an official lease. The majority 
of the Commissioners did not think that 
it would be desirable to grant the right 
of claiming an improving lease to the 
smallest class of tenants, keéping in 
view the great object, which is the con- 
solidation of holdings. It was thought 
that to give to the smallest class of ten- 
ants an improving lease might tend to 
strengthen that particular class, and to 
prevent the expansion of holdings ; and, 
therefore, the majority of the Commis- 
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sioners decided that the right of claim- 
ing an improving lease should not be 
granted to those who possessed holdin 

of less than £6 annual rent. The noble 
Duke says he does not think that those 
who have holdings of less than £6 should 
be excluded from the benefits which are 
conferred upon the higher class. In 
that I agree, and I disagree with the 
majority of those with whom I was 
associated on the Commission. I think 
that the right of claiming an a 
lease of land might be safely conced 

to the larger class, and that it might 
even be granted to the tenants of land 
below the £6 line—perhaps even to ten- 
ants holding possessions of £4, or even 
£3, annual rent. With reference to 
what is ordinarily called free sale or 
disposal of improvements, we contend 
that this is a right which could not be 
conceded to the small tenants, either 
with justice to the landlord or with 
safety to the tenant himself, keeping 
still in view the great object of increas- 
ing the area of holdings. We thought 
that to enable the small tenant, the 
holder of an improving lease, to sell the 
improvements on his holding to all and 
sundry, would also tend to stereotype 
the existence of small holdings, and to 
prevent that consolidation which is the 
capital object of our policy. We, there- 
fore, have stipulated that where the 
tenant throws up his lease, and leaves 
the tenancy, he can only have the power 
of disposing of his improvements and 
of his tenancy to the landlord. In fact, 
subject to the one condition that the 
proprietor shall be obliged, with certain 
limitations, to increase the area of the 
small tenancies, our object has been to 
maintain the rights of property undi- 
minished and unassailed. Our object 
has been to maintain all the responsi- 
bilities, all the duties, and all the enjoy- 
ments which constitute the duty and 
delight of the proprietors, and which 
we believe in the Highlands can be 
rendered instrumental for the good of 
the community. It may be thought 
that in other parts of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, owing to peculiar circum- 
stances, the power of the proprietor 
cannot be in future usefully exercised 
for the benefit of his tenantry and his 
domains. If that is the case elsewhere 
—which I need not affirm or deny—I 
am satisfied that it is not the case in the 
Highlands. I am satisfied that any- 
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thing which would seriously diminish 
the rights and the attractions of property 
in the Highlands would be detrimental 
to the welfare of the community. There 
is no doubt that there still is a very 
great desire, on the part of many, to 
acquire property in the Highlands. 
There is no doubt that there is a very 
great reluctance on the part of proprie- 
tors to be dispossessed of their existing 
rights; and, with the expansion of the 
area of the small tenancies, we have 
have endeavoured to save the integrity 
of the proprietary rights. With refer- 
ence to what the noble Duke has said 
in regard to rents, I have very little to 
say. The noble Duke has gone a step 
beyond what we have ventured to pro- 
pose. The Commissioners, in their Re- 
port, have not thought it fit, generally 
speaking, in the crofting districts of the 
Highlands, to say that the rents are so 
excessive as to offer the least justifica- 
tion for a general revaluation of the 
land. We have, therefore, not recom- 
mended any judicial rent, except in two 
particular cases. But we have recom- 
mended that when an additional area 
is granted to a township, that, in that 
ease, the value of the portion granted 
should be officially ascertained, and the 
tenant should receive it at the rate fixed 
by an impartial valuator. We have 
also stated that, in our opinion, when 
an improving lease is granted, that pre- 
vious to the settlement of the tenant, in 
order that he should have a fair start, 
and against his making a bad bargain, 
and expending his substance and labour 
improving another man’s property, an 
official value should be ascertained. 
With the exception of these two cases, 
we have not thought ourselves justified 
in recommending an official inquiry. I 
think what the noble Duke has himself 
suggested is a wise and benevolent sug- 
ae lar the proprietor should un- 

ertake, forthe pacification of thecountry, 
a revaluation of the land, not by way of 
arbitration, but as far as possible con- 
ducted by an impartial person in whom 
landlords and tenants have confidence; 
and such parties can be discovered. I 
do not hesitate to say that the advice of 
the noble Duke in this particular, if ac- 
cepted—and if the proprietors in those 
portions of the country where some com- 
plaints were made of excessive rents 
should agree upon a revaluation of the 
small holdings—would afford very great 
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satisfaction, and spread contentment 


amongst the people. As to yt wag 
service, the noble Duke has said he is 
not aware that such service exists—that 
it has been abolished ; and in the case 
of his own estate for upwards of 100 
years. That is perfectly true. But the 
noble Duke will not find in the Com- 
missioners’ Report that the existence of 
such compulsory service is a matter of 
erent complaint. It is mentioned, 

ecause it appeared as a matter of com- 
plaint in some rare cases in the evidence 
which was submitted to us. There is; 
or there has been, such service, but to 
a very small extent, upon some estates 
—such as the exaction of a certain 
amount of labour, or the payment of a 
Sosa of the rent in the form of labour. 

hese cases are very rare, and they are 
altogether insignificant; but as they 
were mentioned we thought it right to 
notice them. Therefore, we have, in a 
general way, recommended that in all 
cases such payment should be in money. 
The same might be said in the case of 
the collection of sea-ware, and other 
small matters. There were some excep- 
tional cases, where small payments were 
made, either to the adjacent farmer, or 
to the proprietor, for commodities or 
privileges of that nature. Therefore, we 
thought it better to advise that the whole 
of these payments should be abrogated, 
or that they should be consolidated and 
charged in the form of rent. The noble 
Duke seemed to think we recommended 
that holdings of less than £6 annual 
value shuuld be prohibited. That is not 
so. What we recommend is, that where, 
within the limits of a township, a hold- 
ing of less than £3 annual value falls to 
the landlord through death, or some 
other cause, it should be used for con- 
solidating with the other holding. I do 
not know if that is a provision which can 
be given effect to in law; but, in sub- 
stance, it is one which the noble Duke 
has recommended. I am sorry to hear 
the noble Duke thinks some of the re- 
commendations are not likely to be ac- 
cepted by Parliament. The noble Duke 
also touched upon the question of emi- 
gration. It was the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the Commissioners, and espe- 
cially of a Member of the Commission 
who has given his attention particularly 
to this matter, that no efforts, either by 
the proprietors, or by the Government, 
ai be effectual, unless accompanied 
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by emigration. We failed to see how it 
was possible that emigration, on an ade- 
quate scale, could be conducted without 
the PE of Parliament. The 
people themselves do not possess the 
capital which is necessary, nor do I think 
we can expect much assistance from the 
assessment of the areas of the country 
involved, because the local assessments 
are already so heavy that there is no 
margin left to hope for any considerable 
help from that source. Therefore, if 
emigration is to be conducted on a bene- 
ficial scale, it must be by the co-opera- 
tion of Parliament. I am bound to say, 
although the question may be a compli- 
cated and difficult one, there does not 
seem to be any reason why a measure 
might not be provided between the Au- 
thorities in our Dominions and our own 
Authorities, under which a large num- 
ber of the population might be conveyed 
to the vacant Colonial areas, and settled 
in the country, without an appreciable 
cost to the country whatever. I believe 
if the people were transported to the 
Colonies, and set a-going on a good foot- 
ing, that they would gradually repay 
any moderate outlay which was under- 
taken by the Government. I know that 
has been proposed in the case of Ireland. 
Our duty has been to consider the case 
of Scotland only; and we think, with 
reference to Scotland, that some such 
measure might be adopted with perfect 
security. With reference to’ the co- 
operation of the Government in the 
creation of harbours, the noble Duke is 
at one with the Commission. Generally 
yt I may say we consider that 
the Government would be justified in 
affording means for the creation of har- 
bours, and for the construction of one 
railway to a certain point on the West 
Coast, not only in the interests of the 
local population, but in the interests of 
the great national industry of fishing. 
It is not for the benefit of the crofter 
population alone that we have recom- 
mended this. It is for the benefit of the 
whole country—for the fishing commu- 
nities on the coast, as well as for the 
whole of the consumers throughout our 
land. As to the school rate in some 
parishes, it amounts to 3s. and 4s. in the 
pound; and, if I am not mistaken, in 
some cases that figure is exeeeded. Such 
a rate is crushing to the proprietors, and 
to the poor people. It is altogether un- 
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congenial to the people, and dispropor- 
tionate to their wants. It has been 
forced upon them, not by their own 
opinion of what is required, but is due 
to the extravagant and exaggerated ex- 

ation of the Educational Authorities 
in England. It is the extravagance of 
the Central Authority—it is the extrava- 
gant and exaggerated expectations of 
the Educational Authorities in England, 


; which has imposed this sacrifice and 


this exaction on the people. I am grate- 
ful to the noble Duke for the measure of 
general support which he has given to 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. I observe with satisfaction 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
behaved with wisdom and energy in this 
matter. I do not doubt that the action 
of the Government will be extremely 
salutary and useful; but I trust the 
restoration of peace and order in the 
country, which I have no doubt will now 
generally ensue, will not justify Her 
Majesty’s Government in delaying the 
application of remedial measures which 
will be absolutely necessary for the re- 
storation of permanent contentment and 
prosperity in that part of the country. 
Eart GRANVILLE: I rise for the 
= of making a few observations, 
ecause I think it is most undesirable 
that any silence on the part of the Go- 
vernment should convey the notion that 
they do not attach the greatest possible 
interest to this question, so full of diffi- 
culty, dealing with principles of the 
greatest importance, and which require 
very delicate handling to bring them to 
a successful issue. But if I say very 
little, it is partly owing to the fact that 
the Government form the chief part of 
your Lordships’ House at this moment. 
Besides that, I doubt whether it would 
be desirable or useful, and I believe it 
would be premature, for me to enter into 
any discussion as to the recommenda- 
tions of the Report of the noble Lord 
and his Colleagues, which have formed 
so legitimate and instructive a subject 
of discussion between the noble Duke 
and the noble Earl. I entirely concur 
in the compliment paid by the noble 
Lord to the conciliatory tone of the noble 
Duke’s speech. I wish merely to state 
what is known to your Lordships’ 
already about the attitude of the Go- 
vernment. I need not now refer to the 


state of things which made it obligatory 
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upon them to appoint a Royal Oommis- 
sion to consider the question. Since 
that time your Lordships are aware— 
whether exaggerated or not exaggerated 
I do not say—that there has been a very 
deplorable state of things in the Western 
Highlands, particularly in Skye, and in 
which it has been necessary that Her 
Majesty’s Government should act with 
energy, not with the view of repressing 
one class or of favouring another, but 
for establishing and maintaining the ma- 
jesty of the law, and preserving the 
peace of the country. The use of any 
measure of a repressive character at any 
time must depend on the attitude of all 
concerned. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department was quoted by 
the noble Duke as expressing a wish 
that he should be seconded by the land- 
lords of the crofters; and I think the 
right hon. Gentleman pointed out that 
it was an easier task in consequence of 
the number of landlords not being very 
large; and I may say it is with great 
satisfaction that I have just heard from 
the noble Duke how these landlords 
have met, how they seemed to have 
combined, and, as far as I understand, 
how they are prepared to act on the 
principles—I do not now enter into de- 
tailsa—on the general principles of fair- 
ness and conciliation which the noble 
Duke himself has exercised for a long 
time, and which I believe have also 
been exercised by the majority of the 
landlords, but which are neglected by 
others. I cannot help thinking also that 
the immediate emergency—that is, the 
necessity of preserving the law—will be 
all the more easily dealt with, because of 
the powerful help of such Bodies as the 
Free Church Commission, which has 
issued one of the strongest possible re- 
commendations to the people to avoid 
breaking the law. Such an attitude on 
the part of a Body like that not only 
facilitates the preservation of peace by 
the Government at this moment, but is 
arene 4 useful, inasmuch as it im- 
mensely facilitates, and, indeed, probably 
narrows, the limits of whatever legisla- 
tion it may be necessary to carry out in 
consequence of the Report of the noble 
Lord and his Colleagues. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
sIDENT of the Councr): I wish to say 
a word with reference to a single point 
in the case which has been brought 
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before the House by the noble Duke, 
and the noble Lord who followed him. 
It relates to a matter of fact, asto which 
it appears to me both the noble Duke 
and the noble Earl had forgotten the 
state of the case—that is in-regard to 
the schools in the Highlands and Islands. 
Whether they are unsuitable, or whether 
or not there was any extravagance 1n con- 
nection with them, I am not now saying. 
I very much doubt whether there was; 
but, however that may be, the fact is 
that these buildings, so far from being 
the work of the central Education De- 
partment in London, which has been as- 
sumed by the noble Lord—so far from 
being the outcome of an English autho- 
rity, supposed to be ignorant of the state 
of the country and of its requirements, 
were from first to last in all respects the 
work and the outcome of a purely Scot- 
tish Board sitting in Edinburgh. The 
Scottish Education Act created for a 
certain time—I think it lasted for six 
years—a purely Scottish Board sitting 
in Edinburgh, for the purpose of supply- 
ing the school buildings that were 
wanted in the Highlands and elsewhere 
in Scotland; and all these school build- 
ings complained of were the work of 
this Scottish Beard, were built accord- 
ing to the standard laid down by them, 
and were solely the creation of that 
purely Scottish Board. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, he had 
learned all that he knew from the 
speeches of the noble Lord (Lord Napier 
and Ettrick) and the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll). The system described 
differed materially from that of Irish 
cottierhood by the existence of corpora- 
tions of cultivators, and the interposition 
between them and the landlord of farm- 
ing tenants necessarily in sharp competi- 
tion. Still, he thought that the instinct 
of a community of interests, by the co- 
operation of landlord and tenant, which 
formed the basis of the tenant right of 
Ulster, lingered amongst the crofters 
from remote times. Great labour had 
been expended by the Commission to 
form a scale of compensation and equi- 
valent; but, amongst a people of such 
primitive habits and ideas, he would 
prefer a less rigid and arithmetical 
mode of satisfying the crofters’ needs. 
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L. President. L. Silchester. 

V. Powerscourt. L. Shute. 

V. Hutchinson. L. FitzGerald. 

L, Tyrone. L. Monk Bretton. 
L. Saltersford. L. de Vesci. 

L. Ker. 


The Committee to appoint their own Chairman. 


House adjourned at half past Seven o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o’clock. 
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BOARD OF TRADE—SHIP INSURANCE, 
RETURN (No. 258)—MR. MAC IVER, 
M.P., AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
BOARD. 


Mr. MAO IVER: I wish to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Chamberlain), Whether his attention 
has been called to the following entry 
on page 6 of Parliamentary Return, 
‘“‘Ship Insurance,” No. 258: — “ Mr. 
Mac Iver, M.P. | O. Mac Iver, 8, Water 
Street, Liverpool | Stromboli | 13,582 | 
1856;”’ whether, having regard to the 
circumstance that Mr. Mac Iver, M.P., 
was entirely unconnected with the lost 
steamer Stromboli, he will cause the said 
Return to be recalled and cancelled; 
and if, having regard to the circumstance 
that the steamer Thessaly (which did 
belong to Mr. Mac Iver, M.P.) was not 
lost, he will take care that her name 
does not appear in the list of lost ships 
to be furniehed in the Return which has 
been ordered upon the Motion of the 
honourable Member for Carnarvonshire 
(Mr. arr 

Mrz. OHAMBERLAIN: I have al- 


ready answered the first part of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member very fully on 
two separate occasions, and I am really 
unable to say anything in addition to 
what I have previously said on the sub- 





ject. In my opinion, the Return re- 
ferred to correctly states the facts of 
the case; and, whether this is so or 
not, I cannot alter the Return. The 
Return was ordered by the House, and 
it correctly shows how I arrived at 
the figures which I used in my speech 
upon the Merchant Shipping Bill. Itis 
not open for me to alter the Return, 
except by order of the House. As to 
the second part of the Question, I do not 
think there is any dispute between us as 
to the facts of the matter. The only 
question is one of description—namely, 
whether a vessel which was stranded, 
and which was taken off the Register by 
the instructions of the hon. Member 
himself, can be properly described as 
lost, seeing that it was afterwards got 
off and repaired. The description of 
the vessel was in accordance with pre- 
cedent in all similar Returns. I shall 
have no objection to insert an explana- 
tory footnote*to the Return, giving the 
subsequent history of the vessel. 

Mr. MAO IVER: I wish to say that 
I am not satisfied with the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman ; and as I en- 
tirely deny the accuracy of his statement, 
I shall take an early opportunity of 
calling attention to the matter. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish, Sir, to ask you a question on a 
point of Privilege. In a Return to this 
House, presented by the Board of Trade, 
under a heading showing the names of 
certain vessels belonging to the 47 
Delegates and Members of Parliament 
who attended the Cannon Street meeting 
of shipowners, who were accused of 
having lost 65 vessels and 378 lives—it 
is represented that the ship Strombol, 
belonging to Mr. O. Mac Iver, of 8, 
Water Street, Liverpool, was also the 
property of Mr. Mac Iver, M.P., thus 
fixing the ownership upon the head of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Birken- 
head (Mr. Mac Iver). My hon. Friend 
has distinctly stated that he was not the 
owner of that ship, and that he had 
ceased to be a member of the firm which 
owned it for some years. [Cries of 
“Order!”} I am asking a Question of 
you, Sir; and it is for you to say whe- 
ther I am out of Order or not—I believe 
that I am quite in order in the course I 
am taking. In this Parliamentary Re- 
turn it is stated that Mr. Mac Iver, 
M.P., is the owner of the ship Stromboli ; 
whereas my hon. Friend is neither the 
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owner, nor has he been a partner in the 
firm which owns it for some years. My 
hon. Fri end has made a statement to the 
House, aid to the President of the 
Board of Trade. The President of the 
Board of Trade refuses to withdraw a 
statement which is false. [Cries of 
““Order!’’} I therefore wish to ask— 

Me. SPEAKER: If I caught cor- 
rectly the remark of the hon. Member 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff), he said that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade has stated that 
which is false. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: No. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Gen- 
tleman says he did not state that, there 
is an end of the matter. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
did not say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
had made a statement which is false, 
but that he had refused to withdraw a 
Return in which there is a false state- 
ment. I wish to ask you, Sir, whether, 
when a statement of this kind, affecting 
the character of a Member of this 
House, is made in a Return presented 
to Parliament by a Minister of the 
Crown, such Minister is not bound to 
withdraw the Return, or to make suit- 
able reparation ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Before you 
reply, Sir, I should like to offer one 
work of explanation. The hon. Member 
opposite (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) has 
not correctly stated the nature of the 
Return to which he refers. The first 
column, heading the Return, and in 
which the name of the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) appears, 
gives the names of certain shipowners 
who were reported by Zhe Merchant Ship- 
ping Gazette to have been present at the 
Cannon Street meeting on the 18th of 
March. Zhe Merchant Shipping Gazette 
gave a report, to which I referred in 
my speech, and among the names of the 
shipowners reported to be present was 
that of the hon. Member. Tt is only as 
a shipowner present at the meeting that 
the name of the hon. Member appears in 
the first column of this Return. The 
second column gives the names of the 
shipownersin whose names certain vessels 
are registered, and in that column ap- 
pears the name of 0. MacIver. A little 
confusion has, no doubt, arisen from the 
fact that the vessel belon to Messrs. 


David and Charles Mac Iver; and the 
Sir H. Drummond Woiff 
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only David Mac Iver is the hon. Member 
for Birkenhead. Atthetime I made my 
statement nobody in the Office of the 
Board of Trade could be aware that the 
hon. Member had no connection with the 
firm in which his name still c »ntinues to 
appear. 

Mr. MAC IVER: I wish to make an 
observation upon a question of fact. 
Within a few days of the publication of 
the Return I had been in communica- 
tion with the Board of Trade—with the 
Assistant Secretary—and it is absolutely 
certain, as I am able to show, that it 
was perfectly well known at the Board 
of Trade when the right hon. Gentleman 
made his statement that I had not for 
many years been a partner in the firm 
of D. & OC. Mac Iver. The Mr. Mac Iver 
who has also been gibbeted in this Re- 
turn must have been intended for my 
father, as he at that time happened to 
be one of the partners in the Cunard 
Company to whom the Stromboli be- 
longed. I would venture to ask if it was 
right and fair to the Cunard Company 
to select this ship, which, as a matter of 
fact, was absolutely and completely un- 
insured, and include it in a Return of 
this kind ? 

Mr. NORWOOD: I must ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade to do me a personal 
favour. He has, unfortunately, pub- 
lished my name in the Return as having 
been present at the meeting of ship- 
owners, either as a Delegate or a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. To make a short 
matter of it, I was not at the meeting 
at all ; and perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will do me the personal kindness 
of expunging my name from the Return. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I accept at 
once the statement of the hon. Member 
for Hull (Mr. Norwood) that he was not 
present at the meeting. As I have al- 
ready stated, I took the names from 7he 
Mercantile and Shipping Gazette. I had 
no other information besides that of The 
Mercantile and Shipping Gazette, and that 
paper stated the hon. Member to have 
been present. I must again point out 
to my hon. Friend—and I think nobody 
knows it better—that when I alluded to 
the fact that a certain number of gen- 
tlemen who attended the meeting had 
lost among them a certain number of 
ships, I expressly stated that they were 
picked representatives of the shipping 
trade, ri I only referred to them to 
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shew the aggregate losses even among 
the best men in the trade. I did not in- 
tend, by the remarks I made, to cast any 
reflection upon these gentlemen; but I 
alluded to them in order to show that 
the average losses even among the picked 
representatives of the shipping trade 
were so great as to justify a Parliamen- 
tary inquiry. I cannot understand that 
any imputation has been passed upon the 
hon. Member, or that any imputation 
was implied in the statement I made. 

Mr. NORWOOD: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman grant my modest re- 
quest ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No, Sir; I 
cannot do that, as the Return was ordered 
bythe House. The direction of the House 
was that I should give the names of 
the persons to whom I referred, and the 
names of the ships I supposed them to 
have lost, when I stated that 47 or some 
other number of shipowners had lost 
among them a considerable number of 
ships. The name of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Norwood) was among those which 
I obtained from Zhe Mercantile and Ship- 
ping Gazette. 

Mr. NORWOOD: But I was not pre- 
sent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The hon. 
Member now tells me that he was not 
present. 

Mr. NORWOOD: I told the Board 
of Trade so by letter. ~ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: That really 
does not make the slightest difference. 
The statement I made was made under 
the belief that my hon. Friend was one 
of the shipowners present. My hon. 
Friend now says that he was not pre- 
sent. Very well, to that extent it affects 
my statement ; but it does not in the 
least affect the argument I used. Asa 
matter of fact, my hon. Friend is one of 
the picked representatives of the ship- 
ping trade; and he has lost—under cir- 
cumstances which involve him in no 
accusation or blame whatever—certain 
ships. That, so far, strengthens the 
argument as to the character of the en- 
terprizes in which my hon. Friend is 
engaged. . 

m H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
[‘‘Order, order!”] Ihope, Mr. Speaker, 
you will protect me from the interrup- 
tions of the hon. Member for Stockton 
(Mr. Dodds). I only wish to say that 
the right hon. Gentleman is wrong in 
his statement. [ Cries of “‘ Order! ’’ | 
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Mr. SPEAKER: It would be out of 
Order to allow this question to be de- 
bated. The hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) ap- 
oe to me on a question of Privilege ; 

ut I am bound to say that it is not 
at all clear that this is a question of 
Privilege. It appears that what was 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman was 
not stated in his capacity as a Member 
of this House. Therefore, it is not for 
me to interfere on the ground of Pri- 
vilege. If a mistake has been made, 
and the name of the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) has been in- 
correctly placed on the list as the owner 
of this vessel, I think I am not going 
too far in saying that I am sure, if he 
will bring the matter before the Board 
of Trade, it will be rectified. It is not, 
however, a matter in which I can inter- 
fere. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: After 
what has fallen from you, Sir, I will ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether, as the error has been pointed 
out to him, he will accept the sugges- 
tion of the Speaker, and withdraw the 
injurious statement in the Return, so 
far as it affects my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I should have 
no objection to lay on the Table any ad- 
ditional information explaining the facts 
with absolute accuracy; but I cannot 
issue it in place of this Return; because 
the Return already issued has been pre- 
sented in strict conformity with the Order 
of the House, and shows how I obtained 
the information which was laid before 
the House. I have no objection to issue 
a further Paper in any convenient form, 
stating that subsequent information re- 
ceived from the hon. Member for Bir- 
kenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) has convinced 
me that he was not the owner of the 
Stromboli, which was the property of his 
brother. I must, however, go on to say 
that the hon. Member for Birkenhead 
was the owner of the Thessaly, which 
was reported to be lost under the cir- 
cumstances I have set before the House. 

Cries of ‘‘Oh!” and “No!” ) Hon. 

embers do not understand the matter. 

Mr. MAC IVER: May I be allowed 
to offer an explanation ? 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing : I must 





call the attention of the House to the 
inconvenience of debating this matter 
further. I do not think it is the wish of 
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the House that the discussion should be 
continued. 


Mr. MAC IVER: I should like to 
ask one Question. [ Cries of “Order!” 
I would ask the President of the Boar 
of Trade, whether, inasmuch as the 
Board of Trade cannot truthfully connect 
my name with the loss either of the 
Stromboli or of any other steamer, he 
will not cancel the Return I complain 
of, and rectify the mistake, as you, Sir, 
have suggested ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Then fmy 
answer is “No,” Sir. I do not accept 
the statement of the hon. Member. I 
say that he himself was the owner of the 
vessel which, according to ordinary pre- 
cedent, was properly described as having 
been lost. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Did I under- 
stand that, with regard to the Stromboli, 
the right hon. Gentleman will under- 
take to correct the Return ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : If it is the 
desire of the hon. Member and the 
House, I will consider and inquire into 
the suggestion of Mr. Speaker, to see in 
what form a Paper can be laid upon the 
Table setting out the facts. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. MAC IVER: Shall I have an 
opportunity of seeing the explanatory 
Paper which the President of the Board 
of Trade promises to lay before the 
House, because, at present, I have no 
guarantee that the libel of which I com- 
plain may not be repeated ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I must ob- 
ject to the terms of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Question ; but I may say that I shall be 
very happy to communicate with him 
personally on the subject. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
EX-INSPECTORS. 

Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is customary for ex-county Inspec- 
tors of Constabulary in Ireland to act 
as magistrates in the counties in which 
they held office at the time of their re- 
tirement ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; as a matter of course, they 
cannot so act unless they are appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. DEASY: May I ask, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman approves of 
ex-county Inspectors acting as justices 


Mr. Speaker 
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of the peace within counties where they 
have held office ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
They cannot act as Justices of the Peace 
unless, as I say, they are specially ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor. I can- 
not say whether or not I approve of such 
appointments. I cannot say, unless I 
am asked as to any specific case. 

Mr. DEASY: I will take the oppor- 
tunity of asking a further Question, and 
bring a particular case under notice. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — RE- 
FUSAL OF PUBLICANS TO SERVE 
EMERGENCY MEN—OPPOSAL OF 
RENEWAL OF LICENCES. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the fact that Sergeant Norris, Royal 
Irish Constabulary, on the 3rd Novem- 
ber, called upon several licensed pub- 
licans in Drangan, county Tipperary, 
and stated that he had been instructed 
by Captain Slacke, Divisional Magis- 
trate, to inform them that if they should 
refuse to supply the Emergency men 
and caretakers belonging to the Irish 
Land Corporation with every kind of 
goods in their houses, whether licensed 
goods or otherwise, their licence would 
be opposed at the next licensing sessions; 
and, whether he can state the Statute 
under which this order has been issued ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Such a warning was given to the per- 
sons referred to, on the ground that they, 
by refusing to supply goods ¢o the care- 
takers, were aiding and abetting ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting.”” The objection to the renewal 
would be made under the Lincensing 
Acts, 37 & 38 Vict., c. 69, 8. 14, and 17 
& 18 Vict., c. 89,5. 11. The latter sec- 
tion directs that the renewal licence shall 
not be granted without the production 
of a certificate of the good character of 
the applicant. Such a certificate would 
not be granted to a person engaged in 
‘* Boycotting.”’ 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — INSPEC. 
TORS OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. DEASY asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, If he 
could state to the House what is the 
maximum as well as the minimum pay 
of the Inspectors of English and Scotch 
National Schools; in how many years 
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is the maximum attained ; what nightly 
allowance is made in case of absence 
from home; what is the maximum as 
well as the minimum pay of Inspectors’ 
Assistants in England and Scotland; in 
how many years is this maximum at- 
tained; do those Assistants receive the 
same nightly allowance as the Inspec- 
tors; and, in either case, are there any 
limitations as to the distance, or restric- 
tions as to time, the violation of which 
may forfeit the allowance ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The salaries of 
Inspectors of Schools in England and 
Scotland rise from £400 to £800 a-year, 
with an additional £50 a-year if the In- 
spector is in charge of a district. The 
maximum salary may be attained in 24 
years; the night allowance in case of 
absence from home is £1 ls. An In- 
spector’s Assistant has a salary of £150, 
rising up to £300; and this maximum 
may be attained in 13 years; and his 
night allowance is 10s. There are limi- 
tations as to distance and to time. I 
ought to add that we have considerably 
reduced, and are reducing, the number 
of Inspectors, and have introduced a new 
class called Sub-Inspectors, whose sala- 
ries range from £300 to £500. If the 
hon. Member has asked for this infor- 
mation with the view of instituting a 
comparison between the expenditure in 
England and Scotland and Ireland, I 
beg leave to say that the cost of adminis- 
tration in England and Scotland is 6-9 
per cent of the total expenditure on edu- 
cation, while in Ireland the cost of ad- 
ministration is 8°9. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
INSTRUOTION IN IRISH HISTORY. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

with regard to a statement by Mr. W. H. 

Newell, Secretary to the Board of Com- 

missioners of National Education in Ire- 

land, in a letter of the 25th September 
last, that the Commissioners ‘‘ have not 


deemed it advisable” to include the | ® 


teaching of Irish history in the pro- 
gramme of instruction for pupils of Irish 
National Schools, What is the nature of 
the objection entertained by the Board 
of Commissioners of National Education 
to have the national history taught to 
Trish children educated in their schools ; 
whether the Commissioners are able to 
show that in any other Country the 
teaching of the national history is shut 
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out from the schools maintained by the 
State ; and, if the objection, whatever it 
may be, extends as far back as the 
earliest records of the history of Ireland, 
or if it is limited to any specific period ; 
and, in the latter case, whether the Com- 
missioners will define the period by 
stating when it began and ended, whe- 
ther before or after the year 1800, or the 

year 1172? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
This Question opens up an old standing 
subject of concern and difficulty which the 
Commissioners of National Education 
have had to encounter. Having to deal 
with schools designed for the united 
education of children of different re- 
ligious denominations, they have, since 
the institution of the system of national 
education, felt constrained to regard it 
as impracticable to include the teaching 
of history in the curriculum of the 
schools. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would further 
ask if the right hon. Gentleman would 
inquire, from the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education, whether there was 
any period of Irish history since the 
landing of Henry II. that might be 
taught; or, whether they thought there 
was any period previous to that event 
regarding which the children might be 
instructed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I am afraid they will abide by their rule 
to exclude all history whatsoever. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Will they teach Eng- 
lish history ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir. 

NAVY—H.M.S. “AJAX” AND 
* AGAMEMNON.” 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the <4ga- 
memnon and Ajax, now under orders for 
China, are of sufficiently light draught 
to pass the Suez Canal, and whether the 
uns are muzzle or breech-loading ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY, in reply, 
said, the facts were as stated in the 
Question. The vessels were armed with 
muzzle-loading guns. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)— 
THE MARINES. 
Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, considering that there are two Bat- 
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talions of Marines engaged in the pre- 
sent operations in Egypt, Her Majesty’s 
Government will appoint a Royal Ma- 
rine General to the command of the 
Forces belonging to that corps ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Although 933 Marines have been landed 
in Egypt, they are distributed between 
Suakin, Suez, and the Nile; and I am 
not aware of any necessity for appoint- 
ing a General Officer of Marines in con- 
nection with them. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—OASE OF 
JAMES HANLON, LORD CLONCURRY’S 
ESTATE. 


Mr. LEAHY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been drawn to a 
letter in Zhe Leinster Leader of the 1st 
instant, from the Rev. P. Turner, P.P. 
Clane, county Kildare, stating that 
James Hanlon, of Kilmurry, held two 
farms from Lord Cloncurry, on one of 
which himself and his ancestors lived 
for three generations, and frem which 
he was evicted on the falling out of the 
lease because he exercised his right to 
go into the Land Court to have a fair 
rent fixed for the second farm of forty 
acres; and, is it true, as stated in the 
letter, that he having built a hut on this 
forty acre farm for the shelter of himself 
and family after being evicted from the 
other, his landlord compelled him to re- 
move it by the process of Law, and him- 
self and his labourers are now obliged 
to travel three miles from the village of 
Clane to till that farm; and, if so, can 
he take any steps to remedy the state of 
the Law which permits the appeal made 
by the tenant to the protection of the 
Law in one case being used against him 
in another ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in 
reply, said, that he was informed that 
James Hanlon held two farms from 
Lord Cloncurry; that he was evicted 
from one by reason of a breach of agree- 
ment; and that he got a fair rent fixed 
in respect of the other. He believed the 
statements of fact in the second para- 
graph of the hon. Member’s Question, as 
to James Hanlon having been compelled 
to again remove, were substantially cor- 
rect; but he had no information to show 
that the motive for the landlord’s action 
was that suggested. He was advised 
that Lord Cloncurry appeared to have 
acted within his legal rights. 


Sir H. Drummond Wolf 
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(Auxiliary Forces). 


IRELAND—THE REGISTRY OF DEEDS 
OFFICE, DUBLIN. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
is willing to lay upon the Table of the 
House the Report of the Treasury Re- 
membrancer with regard to the Depart- 
ment of the Registry of Deeds, Dublin? 

Mr. COURTNEY : It is contemplated 
to appoint a Committee to inquire into 
this Department. If that be done, it 
may be matter for consideration whether 
their Report can be laid on the Table. 
But it would be out of place to make 
public any Report received from the 
Treasury Remembrancer, because it is a 
confidential document. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — DEFI- 
CIENCY OF MILITIA OFFICERS. 


Mr. BROGDEN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If the Militia Forces 
are short of their full strength of officers 
by 980; whether officers of the Militia 
Brigades and Battalions who have 
volunteered for active service in the 
Expedition to South Africa, having pre- 
viously served in the Army with credit 
and ability and been recommended for 
promotion, have not been declared by 
the Military Secretary to the Commander 
in Chief and the Acting Adjutant Gene- 
ral to be ineligible for such service, not- 
withstanding that, both by the Regula- 
tions and in the public statement of 
General Lord Wolseley, the Militia 
Forces ‘‘are now completely amalga- 
mated with the Service Brigades and 
Battalions;’’ and, whether, to en- 
courage retired officers of the Army to 
join the Militia, the Government will 
consider the desirability of giving them 
the opportunities of employment which 
would be afforded if this disability was 
removed ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Militia Forces are short of their 
full strength of officers by 857, including 
70 vacancies caused by appointments to 
the Line during the last few days. The 
word ‘‘ ineligible,” as applied to Militia 
officers who had volunteered for service 
in the Expedition to South Africa, was 
not happily chosen. They were ineli- 
gible only in the sense that it had been 
previously determined to limit employ- 
ment in South Africa to officers serving 
on full-pay with regiments. From that 
it will be seen that the disability re- 
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ferred to in the last paragraph of the 
Question would not exist if an emer- 
gency arose in which it might be con- 
venient to accept the service of Militia 
officers, without unduly withdrawing 
them from the Militia battalions. I may 
add that the vacancies in the Infantry 
battalions caused by the selection of 
officers for service in South Africa have 
been offered to officers of the Militia 
battalions of the same territorial regi- 
ment who may desire temporary military 
duty. 


MOROCCO—FRAUDULENT CLAIMS OF 
ENGLISH SUBJECTS AGAINST NATIVES, 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he will lay the Papers relating to the 
investigations recently held into the 
fraudulent claims made by British sub- 
jects against natives of Morocco upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
As the transactions referred to in the 
hon. Member’s Question are not yet 
completed, I cannot at present under- 
take to lay the Papers; but as soon as 
they are complete the Papers will be 
considered, in order, if possible, to lay 
them before Parliament. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
PROMOTION. 


Dr. KINNEAR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If under the new rules the Mounted 
Force of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
are practically prevented from promo- 
tion until after about twenty years of 
service, and if the old system cannot be 
reintroduced of dismounting at forty- 
five years of age, thereby giving the 
senior and superior constables an oppor- 
tunity of advancement ? 

Mr. OCAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The new rule does not affect constables 
in the Mounted Force as detrimentally 
as the Question infers. Constables in 
that branch of the Constabulary are en- 
titled to present themselves for the 
qualifying examination for promotion in 
the Infantry ; but, if they prefer to re- 
main in the Mounted Force, they must 
await their turn for vacancies, which 
are naturally fewer in the smaller Force. 
The heads of the Force would not 
recommend a return to the old rule of 
dismounting at 45 years of age. That 
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rule was complained of by men exa- 
mined before the recent Commission of 
Inquiry; and it appears to have been 
abrogated both for the sake of the men 
and on public grounds, the feeling being 
that a change of duty at that age wasin 
most cases a hardship to the individual, 
and injurious to the Public Service. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—TRIAL 
OF THE TUBBERCURRY PRISONERS 
—THE DEFENCE EXPENSES. 

Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that, after the solicitor for the de- 
fence in the Tubbercurry prosecutions, 
lately abandoned by the Crown, had 
certified the attendance of witnesses to 
the Crown Solicitor, and after the Crown 
Solicitor had fixed the sums to be paid 
them, the Attorney General refused to 
grant the expenses, unless he was al- 
lowed to see a statement of the evidence 
which would have been given by these 
witnesses, in case the trials had gone on ? 
He wished to know, further, whether the 
expenses would be paid on the Solicitor 
certifying that they were witnesses 
necessary for the defence? 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxker), in reply, 
said, that it was the duty of the Attor- 
ney General, under the statute, accord- 
ing to his recollection, to see, before he 
sanctioned costs for the attendance of 
witnesses, that these witnesses were re- 
quired for the purpose of the defence. 
In the present case £128 was advanced 
towards the costs of the defence. After 
the inquiry had fallen through, a further 
bill was furnished for 29 witnesses. 
The Attorney General asked for some 
evidence that these witnesses were re- 
quired. The Crown Solicitor asked that 
he should be allowed to see the brief, 
now that the case was over. The soli- 
citor answered that no brief had been 
prepared. The solicitor for the prisoners 
was then asked to give his certiticate, as 
all the witnesses were material and ne- 
cessary ; but he declined. If the solicitor 
for the prisoners would only furnish 
some reasonable evidence that these 
witnesses had been required the Attor- 
ney General would have no objection to 
the costs being paid. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the Attorney 
General consider it reasonable evidence 
if the solicitor for the defence certifies 
that in his opinion the witnesses were 
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requisite and necessary; or, will it be 
essential that the Orown, having aban- 
doned the prosecution, must now pry 
into the evidence of the witnesses for 
the defence ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): It is not 
the intention to pry into the brief; but 
it is material that some reasonable evi- 
dence should be forthcoming. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS— MILTON ABBAS 
SCHOOL—THE NEW SCHEME. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether, seeing that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have consented to 
refer the powers held by the Charity 
Commissioners, under the Endowed 
Schools Act, to the consideration of a 
Committee of this House, this decision, 
in regard to the Milton Abbas Grammar 
School, may be postponed until that 
Committee has had an opportunity of 
receiving evidence, and giving considera- 
tion to their action in regard to his 
scheme ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I must remind 
the hon. Gentleman that I have twice 
before stated that the scheme for the 
Milton Abbas Grammar School, near 
Blandford, is still under the considera- 
tion of the Charity Commissioners, and 
that I have no power or right to inter- 
vene until it is submitted to the Educa- 
tion Department. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, he 
applied to the right hon. Gentleman, not 
as Vice President of the Council, but as 
Charity Commissioner; and he put the 
Question because he could obtain no in- 
formation from the Commissioners, ex- 
cept that they had received his letter. 

Rk. MUNDELLA said, that the 
Vice President of the Council was an 
honorary Member, and did not take 
any part in the deliberations of the 
Charity Commission. He, therefore, 
knew nothing about its working. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE (PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATURE)—SIR WILLIAM 
BRAMPTON GURDON. 


Mr. HIOKS asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether he can state 
when he first received any intimation 
that Sir W. Brampton Gurdon had been 
announced as a candidate for West Nor- 
folk at the next Election ? 


Mr. Sexton 
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Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR, in 
reply, said, he could not find that he 
had any written communication on the 
subject ; any information that he had 
received on the subject was verbal ; and 
as he received verbal communications of 
a similar nature almost every day he 
could not fix atime. The first time his 
attention was publicly called to the mat- 
ter was when a Question was put by the 
hon. Member for Preston. 

Mr. HICKS asked, whether it was 
not a fact that the announcement was 
made in the Lynn paper on the 24th of 
May last, and in the London papers of 
about the same date, that Sir William 
Gurdon was to be the Whig-Radical 
candidate for West Norfolk; and, whe- 
ther it was not-also the fact that on the 
12th of June Sir William Gurdon ad- 
dressed the electors at Swaffham accept- 
ing that candidature ? 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR: I 
am sorry to say that I have not the 
pleasure of reading the Lynn papers, 
and my attention was not called to it in 
any other way. 


THE WEST AFRICAN CONFERENCE— 
THE CONGO FREE STATE. 


Mr. HOULDSWORTH asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it be true that Ger- 
many and France, as well as the United 
States, have formally recognized the 
Congo Free State; and, whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take a similar step on behalf of 
England ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The recognition of the flag of the As- 
sociation by the United States has been 
publicly notified; but the Questions 
asked by the hon. Member are so closely 
connected with the proceedings of the 
West African Conference, as to which, 
as I have already stated, a pledge of 
secrecy exists, that I hope the hon. 
Member wlll not expect me to reply at 
present. If, however, the hon. Member 
will refer to the Papers just laid on the 
Table, he will find at page 17 the views 
of the Imperial Government of Germany 
on this subject. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT — 
BRIGADE SURGEONS. 


Sir HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Is it the 
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examination of Surgeons Major for the 
rank of Brigade Surgeons was issued 
three and a-half months ago, viz. Ist 
August 1884, and that during that time 
no vacancies have been filled up; is it 
the case that several senior officers are 
now, in consequence, losing two shil- 
lings and sixpence a day, and the right 
to retire on five shillings a-day higher 
peers. what arrangements, if any, 

ave been made to carry out these exa- 
minations; and, when may the officers 


who signified their intention of present- | 


ing themselves for the examination ex- 
pect to be examined ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Vacancies in the rank of brigade surgeon 
have not been filled up since the issue of 
the Circular on the ist of August as to 
the examinations. The officers among 
the senior surgeons major who have to 
be examined are serving in all parts of 
the world; and the promotions eannot 
take place until all their examinations 
have been held and have been considered. 
But as the promotions will be ante- 
dated to the time when the vacanies 
severally occurred, the officers promoted 
will not be injured by the delay. The 
Home examinations are fixed for the 
27th and 28th instant, those for the 
Colonies on the 1st of December, and in 
India as soon as arrangements can be 
made. ’ 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ AGAMEMNON ”— 
ALLEGED DISCONTENT OF CREW. 
Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If it is the fact that 

eat discontent has manifested itself on 

oard H.M.S. Agamemnon; if there has 
been an abnormal amount of punish- 
ment through numbers of the men 
having attempted to desert, alleging 
extreme severity of discipline imposed 
by the Commander; and, if there has 
been, or is to be, any inquiry ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY : No in- 
formation of discontent, of severe dis- 
cipline, or of desertion on board the 
Agamemnon has reached the Admiralty. 

Mr. ANDERSON : Is it not the case 
that eight or ten of the men were im- 

risoned at one time? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: It will be 
seen from the answer I have given that 


no complaint has reached the Admiralty. 
Mr. ANDERSON: Will the hon. 
Member, now that the matter has been 
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case that the Circular regarding the 


brought to his notice, make any inquiry 
as to the discipline on board the dga- 
memnon ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: I will be 
very happy to do so. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—SUSPENSION 
OF THE SINKING FUND. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the four Great Powers 
have withdrawn the protest which they 
made against the act, which they de- 
clared to be an act of financial repu- 
diation made by the Khedive, on the 
advice of the British Cabinet, in sus- 
pending the Sinking Fund contrary to 
the terms of the Law of Liquidation ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
‘The protest has not been withdrawn. It 
was identic as regards France, Austria, 
Germany, and Russia; but in the case 
of Italy it was couched in different 
terms, the Italian Government having 
informed Her Majesty’s Government 
that it was mainly against the form of 
the proceeding that they thought it 
necessary to enter a protest. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Will 
the noble Lord state whether any reply 
has been sent by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
It is not desirable that I should enter 
into that matter. 


ARMY —THE EXPEDITION UP THE 
NILE. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, To be good enough to 
inform the House how many portable 
armed river steamers are now with or 
“en route” for the Nile Expedition, 
and whether more are to be despatched ; 
if all the rowing boats are whale, or a 
portion light rowing gigs; whether an 
accurate reports have been dawn | 
stating the number of miles rowed each 
day from sunrise to sunset, and when it 
was anticipated that the relieving force 
will reach Berber; and if the rank and 
file of the Army, and men engaged in 
rowing, have been fully provided with 
food and comforts necessary for the pre- 
vention of sickness over and above the 
regulation allowances ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
There are two portable river steamers 
now on the Nile. No others are at pre- 
sent under orders. Of the 800 boats 
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sent to the Nile 789 are whale-boats, 10 
are fast rowing or sailing gigs, and one 
is a life-raft. No Returns have been 
received showing the distances rowed 
each day; and, asI stated last week, I 
am not prepared at present to give any 
reliable estimate of the time which the 
Expedition would take to reach any par- 
ticular place. Bearing in mind General 
Gordon’s warning, it would be very un- 
desirable to make public any such esti- 
mate. A special ration of the kind 
considered best by the military and 
medical authorities has been provided for 
the men engaged in working the boats. 


ARMY—THE EXPEDITION TO BECHU- 
ANALAND—THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
TRREGULAR FORCE. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD asked, 
Whether, with reference to the state- 
ment last night that the pay of the pri- 
vates in the South African Irregular 
Force would be 2s. a-day and 1s. de- 
ferred pay, the troopers would receive 
similar pay ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No, Sir; the men engaged as troopers 
would receive 4s. a-day pay and ls. de- 
ferred pay. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked if 
the noble Marquess had seen a card 
stating that the pay was 5s. a-day and 
ls, reserved pay; and, whether those 
terms had been sanctioned by the War 
Office ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had seen the card issued with 
regard to the matter; but he did not 
know what authority was to be attached 


to it. He presumed, however, that the 
full terms were shown to the persons 
upon 


who applied before they acte 
them. Phe card did not appear to be 
accurate in all respects. It had not been 
issued under the authority of the War 
Office. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
should like to ask the Prime Minister, 
what the Business will be on Monday? 
The right hon. Gentleman intimated 
yesterday that he thought it would be 
convenient for the House to adjourn for 
several days after Monday. Will the 
Motion for Adjournment be made at 
half-past 4, or at the close of the Sit- 
ting 

The Marquess of Hartington 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not yet in 
@ position to say positively that we shall 
be able to ask the House to adjourn on 
Monday. It is proposed that the House 
shall meet to-morrow at half-past 2 
o’clock, if convenient, for the purpose of 
taking a stage of the financial measures. 
If I am in a position to say anything 
further then as to the state of Business, 
I shall be happy and careful to do so. 
At all events, no other legislative Busi- 
ness will be taken by the Government 
to-morrow. I trust that by Monday, at 
any rate, I may be able to make a posi- 
tive announcement to the House. ir 
lieve it is the general desire that there 
should be an adjournment for some 
days; and, of course, the Government 
will carefully bear that in mind. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
What Business will be taken on Mon- 
day? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There will be 
the Financial Bills to go forward ; but I 
am not aware that there will be any other 
Business. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK said, he sup- 
posed the Motion for the Adjournment 
would not be made to-morrow, but on 
Monday ; because, if made to-morrow, 
he should lose the opportunity, which 
he had obtained under the ballot, “of 
moving an important Motion in which a 
great many hon. Members were inte- 
rested ; and when the Motion for Ad- 
journment was made he would make an 
appeal to the Prime Minister on the 
subject of his Notice. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Motion for 
Adjournment will not bemade to-morrow, 
but on Monday. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: When 
the adjournment is moved, how long 
will it be for? ; 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Probably till 
Monday week. 

Mr. WARTON: To-morrow, after 
the Government Business has been dis- 
posed of, will the Government move that 
the House adjourn ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; that is the 
general understanding on Saturdays. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE — THE LATE 
AND PRESENT GOVERNMENT—PER- 
SONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE: I rise, 
Sir, with your permission, to ask the 
leave of the House to make a brief per- 
sonal statement. I have the second 
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place on the Notice Paper thie evening 
for a Notice to call attention to the 
comparative Expenditure of the late and 
the present Government, with special 
reference to statements recently made in 
an address to his constituents in Scot- 
land by the First Lord of the Treasury. 
Since I have been in the House I have 
been honoured with a letter from the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and it will 
be better to read it than state the sub- 
stance of it. He says— 
** 10, Downing Street, Whitehall, 
Nov. 21, 1884. 

“My dear Sir,—Seeing you in the House on 
the evening when my figures used at Edinburgh 
were attacked and defended, I observed that 
you did not enter into the debate; but I, having 
done so once, am not inclined to do it again, in 
case you should raise the question this evening. 
The question of comparative expenditure is one 
for Mr. Childers to deal with. But, as to my 
own statements, they have in the main been 
dealt with already, and I now enclose to you a 

per which deals with other points, and, so far as 

am concerned, contains all I think it needful 
to say. You are, of course, at liberty to make 
such use of it as you may think fit. 

“ Believe me, faithfully yours, 
“W. E. Guapstong. 


‘°K, Crarxe, Esq., M.P.” 


That being the state of the case, Sir, I 
think it will be consulting the conve- 
nience of the House if I do not trouble 
them by making a speech to which no 
answer will be given. -I will, as soon 
as possible, put the substance of my 
statement into print ; and, taking advan- 
tage of the permission of the right hon. 
Gentleman, [ will append to it the long 
statement with which he has favoured 
me in manuseript, and I shall take care 
every Momber of the House has a 


copy: 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— 0-——_ 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

PARLIAMENT—HOUSE OF LORDS. 

RESOLUTION. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE, in rising to 


move— 


“ That, in view of the fact that the Conser- 
vative Party is able, and has for many years 
been able, through its permanent majority in 
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the House of Lords, to alter, defeat, or delay 
legislation, although that legislation has been 
recommended by the nsible advisers of 
the Crown, and approved of by the Nation 
through its elected representatives, it is desir- 
able to make such alterations in the relations 
of the two Houses of Parliament as will effect 
a remedy to this state of things,"’ 


said, that he was one of those who 
thought that speeches in that House 
could not be too brief. He, however, 
was in this difficulty. About two years 
ago the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) had brought forward a 
Resolution in favour of the abolition of 
the House of Lords which he himself 
had seconded, and neither of them occu- 
pied more than five minutes in making 
their speeches. But when the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War rose he gave as one of his reasons— 
not, perhaps, the only one—for opposing 
the Resolution that their speeches had 
been exceedingly brief. Therefore, any 
time that he might now occupy beyond 
five minutes the noble Marquese, and 
not himself, would be responsible for. 
It was somewhat fortunate that he had 
obtained that place for his Motion that 
evening, for at that moment the Leaders 
of the House of Commons were engaged 
with the Leaders of the House of Lords 
in discussing privately the reform of the 
constitution of the Lower House; and 
it seemed to him meet and proper that 
they should reciprocate the compliment, 
and discuss not privately, but in an open 
manner, the constitution of the House 
of Lords, and the more so because recent 
events had shown that the House of Lords 
possessed far more power and influence, 
not only in Conservative circles, but 
also in Liberal circles, than he and many 
other Members of the House had anti- 
ene. He thought that many Libe- 
rals would admit the Preamble of the 
Resolution he had proposed, and if they 
admitted the Preamble they ought to 
admit its conclusion. He was himself 
a Single Chamber man, and he was in 
favour of the abolition of the House of 
Lords. He was, however, a 
aware that matters progressed slowly in 
that House, and that if he had pro 

a Resolution in favour of the abolition 
of the House of Lords, although that 
Resolution might meet the approval of 
millions outside of the House, it would 
have found but few to support it within 
the House. He had, therefore, made 
his Resolution an exceedingly mild and 
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temperate one, in order that it might 
obtain the vote of those hon. Members 
who would not go as far as he should 
wish them to do, because he believed 
that if they once took the first — in 
this matter the others would soon follow 
The strongest advocate of an Upper 
Chamber would admit that such a 
Chamber should contain men of supe- 
rior wisdom as compared with the other 
inhabitants of the country; that they 
should be experienced, well versed in 
politics, and independent; and that 
there should be nothing of haphazard 
in the mode in which they became 
legislators. But could that be said of 
the House of Lords? He could under- 
stand hon. Members being in favour of 
two Chambers if the Upper House was 
constituted in the way he had indicated. 
He was not about to enter into the 
vexed question of the hereditary prin- 
ciple; but everybody knew that the 
element of haphazard entered very 
largely into that principle. The fact 
that a man was very clever or very 
foolish did not depend upon the accident 
of his birth, but on other circumstances. 
They did not have hereditary Royal 
Academicians. It was true that recently 
a Poet Laureate had been made a Mem- 
ber of the Upper Chamber; but no one 
had ever thought of making hereditary 
Poets Laureate. It was said that the 
intellectual és of the nation was sent 
up into the House of Lords, which was 
@ proposition that he could not assent 
to. No doubt there were a great many 
exceedingly able men in the House of 
Lords; but that was a matter of hap- 
hazard. He was sorry to be personal 
in the matter; but he would ask hon. 
Members to recollect the character of 
the Gentlemen who had been sent up to 
the House of Lords during the last 20 
or 30 years, and to say whether, in 
their opinion, those Gentlemen repre- 
sented the intellect of the nation. Some 
of them had been sent up there because 
they had been Ministers—some able 
Ministers, no doubt —and some had 
been sent up there because they were 
not able Ministers. The rule was that 
a man selected to be made a Peer 
should be a man of large acres, faithful 
to his Party, who had not spoken very 
much in that House, but who had 


cheered the Leaders of his Party, 
and who had been ready, before the 
Corrupt Practices Act was passed, to 


Mr. Labouchere 
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nd a deal of money upon his election. 
t was those qualifications which were 
regarded as giving their possessor a 
claim to be made an hereditary legis- 
lator for this country. He believed that, 


.|as a matter of fact, those who had 


studied the subject of heredity had come 
to the conclusion that a man inherited 
his intellectual qualitiesfrom his mother, 
and not from his father. He had known 
the cleverest men having the stupidest 
sons ; and he believed the intelligence of 
the father had nothing to do with the 
intelligence of the children. He did 
not want to be personal ; but he would 
take a case. He would take the sons 
of Lord Chancellors. Lord Chancellors 
were probably the most intellectual and 
able among the men who were sent up 
to the House of Lords. But did their 
sons, as a rule, distinguish themselves 
in any way? Were they remarkable 
for their intelligence? Speaking gene- 
rally, he did not think they could take 
as the cream of the intelligence of the 
country the sons of Lord Chancellors. 
Another objection he had was, that in- 
stead of all classes—and he was not 
talking of the artizans particularly— 
instead of all classes being represented, 
they had only one particular class in the 
House of Lords—that was the landed 
class—no doubt a very important section 
of the community; but there were other 
classes, even taking the question of 
wealth, who were as important as the 
landed aristocracy. He found, on look- 
ing at the Returns, that the House of 
Lords, as a Body, possessed 14,000,000 
acres of land, from which they derived 
a revenue of £9,000,000 sterling an- 
nually. That proved that the House of 
Lords was based upon the territorial 
aristocracy of England. Then, were they 
independent men! They were rich, it 
was true; but they were the reverse of 
independent. He found that in salaries 
and annuities they received among them 
no less a sum than £639,900 annually ; 
88 of them were Privy Councillors, and 
60 had orders and decorations of some 
kind, so that one in every four had to 
be rewarded for his services. Of course, 
those were honorary distinctions, and 
they did not amount to much; but when 
they had to be so profusely distributed 
to keep the Peers up to their duties, the 
latter could hardly be regarded as inde- 
pendent. Hefound it stated in The Finan- 
etal Reform Almanack, a very excellent 
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publication, one of whose ialities 
was its absolute correctness, that, since 
1850, the families of the Dukes, Mar- 
uesses, and Earls in the House of 
rds had received from the Public Ex- 
chequer rather more than £60,000,000. 
If they extended the inquiry to the 
other Members of that House, it would 
probably be found that they and their 
families had, in the whole, received 
upwards of £200,000,000 since that 
period ; and he was not surprised at that. 
The House of Lords was the home of 
entail ; and when the land descended in 
this way to the eldest son, the other 
sons had to come upon the Exchequer, 
particularly where a great many gentle- 
men thought trade was a contemptible 
thing, and that it was better to bring 
up their children in idleness, and turn 
them loose on the Public Exchequer, 
than to bring them up to business. The 
right hon. Gentleman the senior Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) 
had said, on one occasion, that the aris- 
tocracy of England was a gigantic sys- 
tem of outdoor relief, and he entirely 
agreed with him. Surely in an Upper 
Chamber they would desire that its 
Members should be arbitrators between 
Parties, and not be partizans. Was 
that the case in the House of Lords? 
They knew it was not, because the 
Leaders of that House were active politi- 
cians. They knew that the permanent 
majority of the House of Lords was 
Conservative, and they knew that the 
Leader of the Opposition had that ma- 
jority entirely in his hands. During 
the last Session of Parliament, when the 
Franchise Bill came on, a great Whip 
was made; and the rural Thanes, who 
were unknown out of their own districts, 
and had never taken any active part in 
public life, came up to London, and by 
their means the Oonservative. Leader 
was able to throw out the Bill. It 
might, however, be said that there were 
a large number of Liberal Peers in the 
House of Lords. He, however, did not 
think much of those Liberal Peers. 
Some of them, no doubt, were excel- 
lent Liberals; but when class interests 
were touched they entirely forgot their 
Liberalism. How many of them voted 
for the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill ?—51 only ; and that was the conse- 
quence of having the Members of a 
House derived from a particular class. 
He could not conceive a House more 
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absurdly composed as a islative As- 
sembly than the House of Peers. It 
was often said that some institutions 
might be absurd theoretically, but that 
they worked well in practice; but that 
could not be said of the House of Lords. 
It had been said that the object of the 
Upper House was to restrain hasty and 
impulsive legislation, and to give time 
for reflection. He would have thought, 
considering the length of debates in that 
House, that further time for reflection 
was not required. But, in any case, 
there was not a single instance in which 
the country had agreed to their decision. 
If they were to take the vor populi as 
the vox Dei, the House of Lords had 
always been proved to be in the wrong. 
He would not go through the history of 
what the Lords had ro They all 
knew perfectly well that it had opposed 
the removal of the civil disabilities 
of the Dissenters, Catholics, and Jews; 
that it had opposed education, land 
reform, municipal reform, and Parlia- 
mentary reform. In fact, if the legis- 
lation of the past 50 years had been 
sound, they must hold that the views of 
the House of Lords had been thoroughly 
and absolutely unsound. But the Lords 
were too wise ordinarily to throw out 
Bills. They grverecen more insidiously 
by means of Amendments. They emas- 
culated a Bill, and then sent it back to 
this House, where it was passed; and 
in a subsequent Session another Bill 
had to be brought in to again amend 
thelaw. When the Conservatives were 
in power the House of Lords was abso- 
lutely useless, for it was a mere echo of 
the views entertained by Members of 
Conservative persuasion in this House. 
When the Liberals were in power the 
House of Lords was pernicious. The 
Ministers were responsible for the go- 
vernment of this country ; but they were 
unable to pass their measures as they 
would wish to do owing to the action of 
the Lords. Power resided in one place 
and responsibility in ‘‘another place.” A 
Liberal Ministry had to consider not 
only whether a Bill would probably find 
favour in the House of Commons, but 
also whether it was likely to pass the 
House of Lords, and it was toned down 
for that purpose. While it was in that 
House hon. Gentlemen were frequently 
told that they must not bring forward 
a particular Amendment, because it 
would imperil the measure in the House 
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of Lords. Amendments were introduced 
in the Lords, and then negotiations took 
place. Oonsequently, in the framing 
and carrying of every Liberal measure, 
no matter how large the majority of the 
Prime Minister might be in the House 
of Commons, the Conservatives, though 
they were not responsible, had a hand 
in it, owing to the permanent power they 
possessed in the other House. What 
would hon. Gentlemen opposite say if 
the position were reversed, and if there 
were a Radical Second Chamber with 
500 Members, to whom all measures 
must be submitted? [An hon. Memper: 
You could not find so many.] If there 
were a House of 500 shoemakers of 
Northampton and the Conservatives 
when in power had to submit everything 
to these excellent Radicals, hon. Gentle- 
men would say the system was mon- 
strous. The present system, in his view 
as a Liberal, was, mutatis mutandis, 
equally monstrous. When the present 
Ministers came into Office, one of the 
most difficult questions was the state of 
Ireland. That country was on the verge 
of revolution; evictions were taking 
place everywhere; and it had been 
stated from the Treasury Bench that an 
eviction was equivalent to a sentence of 
death. Accordingly the Ministry, who 
were responsible for the government of 
Ireland, introduced the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill; but it was thrown out 
by the House of Lords. What followed ? 
Assassinations and outrages followed. 
He did not wonder at it after the House 
of Commons had said that a stop should 
be put to evictions as almost tantamount 
to sentence of death, and Ministers were 
prevented from putting a stop to them 
by the House of Lords. Again, a Bill 
to amend the system of registration in 
Ireland was brought in last year; but 
hon. Gentlemen opposite and the House 
of Lords thought the measure would 
work badly for the Conservative Party, 
and it was thrown out in the other 
House. When the Burials Bill was 
before the House, the Liberals were 
told that they must not press this and that 
Amendment, because it would endanger 
the Bill in the Lords; and even when 
that Bill was sent up Amendments essen- 
tially Conservative in their nature were 
inserted by the Lords. They could have 
no better exemplification of the power 
of the House of Lords than the position 


in which they found themselves at the 
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present time. At the last General Elec- 
tion a very large Liberal majority were 
returned. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister was placed in power, 
and he did not think that for many a 
year a more powerful Minister had held 
Office in England, or one who enjoyed 
more the confidence of those who placed 
him in power, or was more respected 
and honoured by them. The Franchise 
Bill was introduced last year in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the elections, and 
was passed through that House by a 
large majority. The Prime Minister 
said he did not bring in the Franchise 
Bill and the Seats Bill at the same time, 
because to do so would be mistaken tac- 
tics, which might endanger the Fran- 
chise Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed, therefore, to first pass the 

ranchise Bill, and when that was per- 
fectly safe to pass a Redistribution Bill. 
The Franchise Bill was passed through 
that House by alarge majority. When 
the explanation was given why the Re- 
distribution Bill was not brought in, a 
meeting of the Tory Leaders was held, 
and the result was soon seen. The Lords 
determined not to pass the Franchise 
Bill. They would not pass it, because 
they said they insisted on knowing what 
the Redistribution Bill was to be. The 
difference was a question of procedure 
rather than one of principle. It was a 
question whether the Prime Minister 
himself, as the Leader of the House of 
Commons, was to decide how he was to 
proceed in passing, not one Bill, but the 
two Bills; or whether the Conservative 
minority in this House were to force 
their view upon the majority and upon 
the Prime Minister. The country was 
appealed to through meetings. If he 
remembered rightly, the Leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Lords him- 
self accepted that appeal, and said he 
would meet meeting with meeting. At 
all the meetings of Liberals and Radi- 
cals the action of the Prime Minister 
was confirmed; and resolutions were 
passed calling on the Prime Minister not 
to give way to the arrogant and intoler- 
able claims of the House of Lords. On 
Parliament meeting again what had 
happened? The Prime Minister had to 
make terms with the House of Lords. 
It might be called a guarantee, a sur- 
render, or what they liked. The right 
hon. Gentleman had to retreat. It was 
a strategical retreat if they liked. He 
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had to retreat from the position he oc- 
cupied, and assume another position 
at the dictation of the Lords. The 
terms, so far as he understood them, 
were these. The Prime Minister had to 
meet, or had met, the Leader of the 
Tory Opposition in the House of Lords. 
The Leader of the Tory Opposition was 
to be told what the Redistribution Bill 
was to be. If he generally approved of 
this he was then to say that he would 
promise that the Franchise Bill should 
be passed. He was then to be shown 
the Redistribution Bill, and in conside- 
ration of the pledge that he had given 
he was to be allowed to make a consider- 
able number of alterations in this Re- 
distribution Bill; and then this Bill, as 
amended by the Leader of the Conser- 
vatives in the House’ of Lords, was to 
be brought into this House with a pledge 
from the Government: that, whether a 
considerable number of their followers 
objected to any particular concession 
made to the Leader of the Opposition or 
not, Ministers were to insist upon their 
followers swallowing those alterations. 
They had here two patent facts. One 
was that the procedure had been altered 
in deference to the power exercised by 
the Leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Lords. In the second place, 
a new system of Government had been 
introduced. As far as he understood it, 
that House might consider itself utterly 
extinguished. He did not think any 
former case could be shown in which a 
Prime Minister, leading a majority in 
that House, had come to a private ar- 
rangement with regard to concessions 
with the Leader of the House of Lords, 
and his followers had been told they 
must accept them. What would be the 
use of discussion in the House of Com- 
mons? It was assumed that people were 
influenced by speeches; but they might 
talk like angels, and prove their case; 
but the Prime Minister would have to 
get up and say—‘‘ I think you are right; 
I have always thought so; but I have 
pledged myself and all the Members of 
the Government to vote against you, and 
I and the Conservatives opposite are 
going to crush out your votes.” He 
gave that as an exemplification of a very 
remarkable state of things. The House 
of Commons had given up a great deal, 
and the House of Lords had shown the 
enormous powers it wielded. It was 
perfectly true that they got the Fran- 
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chise Bill by this arrangement; but at 
what a price? They had to a Re- 
distribution Bill which was first to re- 
ceive the assent of the Marquess of 
Salisbury, and their votes had no chance 
of counting in that House. The present 
Prime Minister was exceedingly power- 
ful ; but they might have Ministers less 
powerful and more yielding, and then 
they should have to yield on every occa- 
sion that the Lords objected to the course 
the Commons was pursuing. There was 
a pleasing and comfortable theory that 
the Lords were dummies, and had 
powers but did not act on them; and 
that was adduced as an excellent reason 
for maintaining the present system. 
He denied that the Lords were dummies. 
Not only had they power by the Oon- 
stitution, but they used it far too fre- 
quently, and they were using it at the 
resent time in a manner most humi- 
fiating to the country and to the House 
of Commons. If the House was ready to 
submit to it, he doubted whether .the 
country would be. The system of these 
Houses worked exceedingly well so long 
as the Government was an aristocratic 
Government, because the landed interest 
was represented by a majority in that 
House as well as in the House of 
Lords. He was thankful to say, how- 
ever, that at each successive Election the 
House of Commons had been becoming 
more and more Democratic. The Mem- 
bers represented more and more the 
feelings of the masses; and he took it 
that the masses hated all these shams, 
and wished to know why, if the House 
of Commons represented the opinion of 
the country, there should be 400 or 500 
hereditary Gentlemen who set at nought 
that opinion? As time went on, they 
would find that the House would be- 
come more and more Democratic, be- 
cause the country was becoming more 
Democratic. When he hada Resolu- 
tion for abolishing the House of Lords 
a Member told him he should vote 
against him. That same Member had 
told him since that if he brought the 
Resolution on again he should vote in 
favour of it. He asked the hon. Mem- 
ber if he was now convinced, and the 
reply was—‘‘My constituents are con- 
vinced.’’ He (Mr. Labouchere) suspected 
there were many others on the Liberal 
side of the House who would either be 
convinced by their constituents on this 
question, or would cease to retain the 
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support of the electors they represented. 
The subject was a wide one, of which 
he had only touched the fringe, and he 
now hoped he had not elaborated it too 
much; but he was convinced thata Re- 
solution such as he now submitted to the 
House would one day be carried. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
his Resolution. 

Srr WILFRID LAWSON, in second- 
ing the Resolution, said, he remembered 
a few years ago his hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton giving Notice 
of a Motion somewhat similar to this; 
and he asked his hon. Friend whether 
he thought a House would be made for 
it; and the answer was—‘‘No; I do 
not think there will be, for all the 
Radicals want to be made Peers.’”’ On 
that occasion his hon. Friend was a true 
pnahes for he could not get 40 Mem- 

ers to come down. He (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) was glad that they had now a 
clear issue, and that no one would 
prevent them from taking a Division 
and seeing who was who on this matter. 
It might be said that his hon. Friend 
did not point out any definite course to 
be taken with the House of Lords. He 
thought that was so; but it was not 
exactly the business of private Members 
to point out how things were to be done. 
Their business was simply to point out 
what they wanted done. In fact, he 
adopted the words of the President of 
the Local Government Board, who said 
that it was the duty of Radicals to per- 
meate the Government. The Govern- 
ment, after all, was nothing more than 
the servant of the House; and when 
the House said they wanted a thing 
done it was for the Government to 
devise the means and to do it. The 
general principle of the Amendment was 
that a hereditary Legislative Chamber 
was absurd, un-Constitutional, and in- 
jurious to the public interests. They 
were told that they must have a House 
of Lords to check hasty legislation. 
Surely it was difficult enough to legislate 
at all. He did not know why they 
should want any checks at all. It was 
almost impossible for any private Mem- 
ber to carry a measure through that 
House. Checks on legislation! Why, 
his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) was a 
living and moving check on legislation. 
They rather wanted something to accele- 
rate legislation. If a check were wanted 
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the House of Lords did not supply it, 
for it was a grotesque Body, wholly un- 
suited to the purpose. at was the 
use of a hereditary Body? He did not 
suppose that the descendants of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport would 
be able to check legislation in that 
House in the same way in which the 
hon. and learned Member did. A 
General Election was the only means of 
getting at the opinion of the majority of 
the people; and what a deal of talk 
there was before they could get a 
House of Commons returned. It cost 
about £1,000,000. [An hon. MempeER: 
£2,000,000.] Well, £2,000,000; he 
always understated his case. Then, 
when elected, it took them three or four 
months to pass the measure they wanted ; 
and after all that labour a few hundred 
gentlemen—to use the elegant phrase 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther)— 
‘‘chucked”’ it out. It was like the 
recipe for making salad which he had 
once heard—so much vinegar, so much 
cream, so many lettuces, and then chuck 
it out of the window. It was said that 
the House of Lords always gave way 
when public opinion was clearly defined. 
That meant, then, that the Lords were 
to be the judges of what was public 
opinion. He objected decidedly to that, 
and said that the people’s Representa- 
tives were the only persons to judge of 
what was public opinion, and that the 
most wholesome check was the fear of 
their constituents. But no such fear 
was present to the minds of noble 
Lords. The bulk of the House of Lords 
were hereditary.. He did not want to 
take away their titles, or their crosses, 
or their ribbons, which were so dear to 
them. He did not wish to diminish the 
worship that was entertained for the 
Peers in this country. Everyone knew 
that the Peerage was the Englishman’s 
Bible. He remembered a speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Manchester 
in which his hon. Friend said that every 
Englishman either thought that he 
belonged to the aristocracy, or wished 
to belong to them, or pretended to 
belong to them. He did not want to 
disturb any old notions. In the North 
of England it used to be the case that 
whenever they saw it stated in the 
obituary of the newspapers that a per- 
son had died greatly respected they 
knew that such a person had died of 
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drink. He did not want to interfere 
with the respect paid to the aristocracy. 
All he objected to was that men who 
were born and brought up in that way 
should be allowed to legislate for a free 
we ao The right hon. Member for 

irmingham had described these Peers 
as persons who entered through the 
sepulchres of their dead ancestors ; and 
that was true of many of them. Some- 
body had sent him an interesting Paper 
the other day, which showed that since 
1830 there had been 249 new Peerages 
made. How many of them did the 
House think the Conservatives had 
made? Why, 68; while the Liberals 
had made 181. He said that every 
Peer the Liberals made was an outrage 
upon Liberalism, and they went to the 
other House to maintain the fabric of 
privilege and injustice. It might be 
said they were Liberals when they went 
up there; but they did not remain 
Liberals very long; aud just as certainly 
as a Radical Member going up from that 
Bench below the Gangway to the Bench 
above it became more useless than he 
was before, so certain was it that when 
they sent up a sound, stalwart, healthy 
Liberal to the House of Lords, he soon 
became, through the influence of the 
atmosphere of pride, privilege, and pre- 
judice, as emaciated and enervated as 
the other Members of that Assembly. 
Why were men sent up there? Were 
they sent up for superior virtue or supe- 
rior wisdom? No; the bulk of them 
were sent up either because they were 
millionaires, or good electioneerers, or 
big brewers, or successful soldiers. They 
had either made much money, or bribed 
many voters, or brewed a great deal of 
beer, or killed large numbers of people. 
That was their House of Lords; but 
those were not the only reasons. There 
was another reason why they were sent 
up, and that was because they were of 
no use anywhere else. Was there any 
Member of the House of Commons who 
would trust his private affairs to such 
heterogeneous men as these ?—not one. 
He challenged anyone to say that he 
had unfairly described the House of 
Lords. But what he objected to was 
that those persons should have a veto 
over the legislation brought forward by 
the people’s Representatives. He did 
not want to be hard upon them, or to 


injure them ; but he wished to stop their 
veto upon the procedure of the Repre- 
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sentative Chamher. He would let them 
bring in as many Bills as they liked, 
and the Representatives of the people 
would deal with them. Let them pass 
any number of Resolutions. They were 
always carrying Motions condemning 
the policy of the Government and in 
favour of war. Last Session they came 
down in great force to discuss a matter 
of the greatest importance—namely, 
whether the Wellington Statue should 
remain at Hyde Park Corner or not— 
and they decided by a good majority 
that it should remain there. What fol- 
lowed? The First Commissioner of 
Works cut the Duke’s head off and sent 
it away. Nobody cared two straws for 
their fancies or follies in such things. 
But let them not veto the legislation of 
that House. If the House of Lords 
would let them alone, that House would 
let them alone. He said that it was not 
only absurd, but also un-Constitutional. 
No doubt that assertion would be con- 
troverted, because few seemed exactly 
to know what the word Constitutional 
meant; but he meant by it that which 
was an abuse—that which was kept up 
without even the sanction of ancient pre- 
cedent. Their Constitution was repre- 
sentative, and Parliamentary institutions, 
if they meant anything, meant represen- 
tative institutions. In old times that 
House used to send up to the Orown 
Petitions, which were now called Bills; 
The Sovereign made them Acts of Par- 
liament, and they became laws of the 
land. The Lords in those days were not 
a Legislative Body at all; but they 
assembled merely to advise the Crown, 
and the Crown took their advice or it did 
not. They filled to some extent the part 
which the Privy Council now filled. 
Gradually the Lords encroached on the 
QOonstitution, and interfered with the 
Bills themselves. That was an un-Con- 
stitutional state of things, because the 
government of this country ought to be, 
and was supposed to be, by a majority 
of the House of Commons and the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown; and any inter- 
ference with that power was revolu- 
tionary, un-Constitutional, and ought to 
be put down. The current of political 
life in this country for the last 50 years 
had flowed in favour of civil and religious 
liberty. Thatcurrent had been steadily 
opposed by the House of Lords. The 
Irish Members knew that the great 
curse of their country had been the con- 
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duct of the House of Lords towards it 
during the last half-century. Last year 
that House had passed a certain Bill by 
a majority of 130; but the other House 
‘chucked ”’ it out. It had been passed 
again by a majority of 140, and yet it 
was not out of the wood. The House of 
Lords had compelled the Prime Minister, 
supported by the vast majority of the 
House and the people out-of-doors, to 
make a compromise. He did not give 
his opinion on that compromise, because 
when he talked to his friends he received 
so many different opinions. The first 
Radical he met had a black look on his 
face and called it ‘‘a surrender;” the 
second declared that the Prime Minister 
had given up nothing; and the third 
affirmed that they might depend upon 
it the Prime Minister had done the 
Lords. He would not say which of 
those opinions was his own; he was not 
sure that he had got an opinion. He 
did not say whether the Prime Minister 
had taken the right course or the wrong. 
He was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
intended to take the right course; but 
it was a humiliating thing that any com- 
munication should have to be made with 
the bitterest foes to progress, and with 
the views of an Assembly who ought to 
have nothing whatever to do with de- 
ciding who should represent the Mem- 
bers of the country in that House. That 
was humiliating; but though he was 
humiliated, he was not disheartened. 
His hon. Friend said the House of Lords 
was strengthened by that. They might 
look a little stronger; but it was only 
momentary. He himself went about the 
country a good deal, addressing meetings 
of all sorts; and he could say that no- 
thing was so popular in any great 
popular assembly as any assertion that 
the House of Lords ought to be done 
away with. Anhon. Member represent- 
ing one of the Divisions of Yorkshire 
told him the other day he had a letter 
from a leading constituency asking him 
to come down and make an ‘end 
them” speech about the House of 
Lords, and he need not trouble him- 
self to say a word about  vacci- 
nation and similar subjects. Why was 
the hon. Member for Hackney elected 
on Wednesday? He told the people he 
was for the abolition of an hereditary 
House of Lords, and he was returned 
by a majority of 6,000. There was only 
one man who stood at that moment be- 
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tween the House of Lords and its de- 
struction, and that man was the Prime 
Minister. He wished he could say any 
word that would persuade the right hon. 
Gentleman to stand out of the way. 
Never mind; he had saved them this 
once; but it was only a reprieve. The 
right hon. Gentleman had the country 
at his back; he had a righteous cause; 
and if he had gone boldly at those 
hereditary legislators, and had done 
away with them, he might have made 
himself an everlasting name. Perhaps 
he would do it yet. But even if the 
Prime Minister did not do it there were 
some of them sitting in that part of the 
House who would take the job in hand. 
That night they had fired their first shot 
at the citadel of obstruction. They 
would see when they went into the 
Lobby who was for a faction and who 
was for the people. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had once 
defined Radicals as only Liberals in 
earnest. The Prime Minister had got 
some Radicals in his Cabinet, and he 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was going to make 
an appeal to them. The first he would 
appeal to was the ‘‘ Permeator’’—the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. He claimed his vote, for he 
had voted with his right hon. Friend in 
the days when they called him “ Citizen 
Dilke.”” He saw another valued Friend 
of his, the late Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. Trevelyan), with whose name 
he trusted this great Reform would ever 
be associated, and he would ask him to 
be with them that night. Again, he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain) to indorse in Par- 
liament the words he had used on the 
platform. He would tell him that it was 
no use going about the country making 
epigrams against the House of Lords 
unless he voted with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton that evening. 
He asked all those right hon. Gentle- 
men to join them in their attack on that 
great obstacle which stood in the way of 
political progress, and the most ghastly 
object which defaced and deformed their 
political system. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in view of the fact that the Conservative party 
is able, and has for many years been able, 
through its permanent majority in the House 
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of Lords, to alter, defeat, or delay legislation, 
although that legislation has been recommended 
by the responsible advisers of the Crown, and 
approved of by the Nation through its elected 
representatives, it is desirable to make such 
alterations in the relations of the two Houses 
of Parliament as will effect a remedy to this 
state of things,’’—(Mr. Labouchere,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it will 
be generally felt, whatever may be the 
opinion entertained by individuals or 
portions of the House as to the nature 
of this Motion, that it has been moved 
and seconded with great ability ; and I 
may congratulate my hon. Friends that 
although they have drawn a most doleful 
picture of the woe, misery, and dis- 
honour which the country and its insti- 
tutions suffer under the stigma and 
opprobrium of having a House of Lords, 
yet their impressions about the character 
of that institution have not in the slight- 
est degree lessened either their sarcasm, 
or humour, or the fun which they have 
been able to introduce into this debate, 
and by which they have contributed so 
much to the entertainment of the House. 
I am very glad that this is the case. But 
they are sensible that, apart from ex- 
aggeration, a very serious and great 
question is raised—great in its begin- 
nings, but greater still if you contem- 
plate it in the many stages through 
which it will have to pass before even 
the most sanguine man can hope to 
arrive at a practical issue of the contro- 
versy. Now, Sir, I will refer first of all 
to that part of the question upon which 
I am almost stricken dumb ; and that is 
the arguments of the Mover of this 
Motion upon what he terms the extinc- 
tion of the House of Commons, in con- 
sequence of communications that have 
been instituted between persons not or- 
dinarily acting together in political 
matters. My hon. Friend has said that, 
in his opinion, the House of Commons 
is as good as extinguished; and even 
my hon. Friend the Seconder of the Re- 
solution, though he carefully abstained 
from giving any opinion upon it, says 
that the House of Commons is humi- 
liated, and that he is humiliated. I own 
it seems very difficult not to give an 
opinion in regard to transactions which 
have the effect of either extinguishing 
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or humiliating the House of Commons. 
I hope myself never to be a party to 
any proceeding by which the House of 
Commons can be either extinguished or 
humiliated. If I shared in the slightest 
degree the sentiments that there is hu- 
miliation, much less extinction, attached 
to anything that has been done, or is 
likely to be done, most certainly I should 
not be one of those who would be found 
to enter upon, or to continue, such com- 
munications as may be referred to. My 
first duty as regards this part of the 
subject is—as that communication has 
been instituted, and, as I think, with 
very general approval—my first duty is 
perfectly clear, and it is to say nothing 
upon that point which could possibly in- 
terfere with any beneficial result to be 
anticipated from those communications. 
I would remind my hon. Friend the 
Mover of this Motion that at no period 
of this controversy has it been said by 
the Government that we refused to in- 
troduce a Redistribution Bill before the 
Franchise Bill became law. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE: The Home 
Secretary, explaining the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman, said that the 
Bill would not be introduced into this 
House until the Franchise Bill had be- 
come law. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Pardon me. I 
rather think the statement was that our 
first work was the Franchise Bill, and 
that no other work would he allowed to 
interfere with it. That is the engage- 
ment upon which we have taken our 
stand from first to last. Well, my hon. 
Friend has said that there is no instance 
of an arrangement with the Opposition © 
in regard to a measure of great im- 
portance. I do not think that he is 
accurate in that statement. [Mr. Nzw- 
DEGATE: Hear, hear!] On the con- 
trary, I venture distinctly to say he is 
inaccurate. I will not absolutely say I 
am aware of any case of a measure of 
very great importance in which it has 
been attempted to make an arrange- 
ment with what is termed the Opposition 
before the introduction of the Bill. 
But then, Sir, I must also point out 
the very great peculiarity of the case. 
Generally, when a great measure is in- 
troduced into this House, within the 
circle of Party politics you have reason 
to believe beforehand that there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion between 
the two sides of the House on the sub- 
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ject-matter of debate. Take the Irish | portant questions bearing § upon the ra 
Church Bill, or, indeed, either of the ce eyond that I will not go. 


Irish Land Bills. In all these cases you 
have had reason to suppose that on the 
subject-matter of the measure there was 
a great difference of opinion. But here 
a distinction is to be drawn of a most 
solid and important character. This 
proceeding is inseparably associated with 
—I will not say our positive belief—but 
our belief that there is no sensible dif- 
ference of opinion, and with our serious 
doubts whether there was such difference 
of opinion. It had been done in conse- 
quence entirely, not of communications 
underground, but in consequence of de- 
clarations made in this House; and pro- 
ceedings perfectly and absolutely public, 
and within the cognizance of everyone 
who hears me, have been the ground on 
which what has recently been done has 
been done. But although it is true, or 
may be true, that such communications 
have not taken place, or have rarely 
taken place, in regard to great measures 
before their introduction, yet itis exactly 
the same thing which frequently—I may 
almost say habitually—occurs ; and that 
is that when the differences between 
Parties have been argued out, and the 
mode of their adjustment has been ar- 
ranged between the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and the Leader of the Govern- 
ment, and with the full cognizance and 
approval of this House. The trans- 
actions are clear in my memory, as if 
they had been yesterday, both with re- 
gard to the Irish Church Bill and both 
Irish Land Bills; and in those cases 
this House was absolutely and perfectly 
aware that arrangements were made, to 
which it was invited to accede, as a 
means of passing those measures into 
law. That is precisely what is now in 
contemplation. I do not say whether it 
will be done, for I cannot tell whether it 
will be done or not; but I say that if it 
is done, just as in the case of the Irish 
Land Bills and the Irish Church Bills, 
the House was invited to accede to cer- 
tain provisions for the sake of passing 
them, so it will happen in this case. The 
very worst is that a similar invitation 
will be given in this case; but with this 
difference—that in those cases there were 
sharp differences of principle which sepa- 
rated the two Parties ; whereas, at the 
present moment, I have no knowledge of 
any sharp differences of principle which 
should separate us. But these are im- 
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will not enter into the question of as 
has surrendered, or whether anyone has 
surrendered. Those are matters entirely 
beyond the purview of my present speech ; 

but I will come to what is directly and 
properly the subject of debate at the pre- 
sent moment. Now, Sir, I will not enter 
at large into the observations made in 
the speech of the senior Member for 
Northampton with regard to the heredi- 
tary principle. I am by no means an 
idolater of the hereditary principle; in 
a long course of Office as a Member and 
as the Head of a Liberal Government I 
have often suffered considerably from it. 
But, at the same time, I am not pre- 
pared to treat the hereditary principle 
with the unqualified condemnation which 
has been passed upon it by the Mover 
and Seconder of this Motion. My hon. 
Friend seems to think that the transmis- 
sion of talent, capacity, and certain habits 
of mind is hardly ever associated with 
hereditary descent. He quoted the case 
of Lord Chancellors in particular, as 
men illustrious for their intellectual dis- 
tinction ; but he might have recollected 
in the history of the country, not going 
back very far distant beyond a recent 
period, that a father and son were both 
Lord Chancellors, and I suppose that 
the second Lord Chancellor derived 
something from his male progenitor. 
Then there is the case of Lord Chatham 
and Mr Pitt, by common assumption 
two of the most powerful men who have 
ever directed the affairs of this country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I referred to 
the eldest son of Lord Chatham. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber is shifting his ground. He did not 
say that he confined his observations to 
eldest sons; but I understovd him to 
pass his sweeping condemnation on all 
sons alike. I understand him now to 
limit that proposition, and to say that no 
clever and distinguished man ever has 
an eldest son equal to himself. At the 
same time, I have in my mind many 
instances to the contrary. Take the 
case of the present Earl Grey. I can 
fairly take him, because he is a noble- 
man who never agrees with me; but 
who will doubt that the present Earl 
Grey, as the son of an able and dis- 
tinguished man, is not an exceptionally 
able and distinguished man himself? 
Take, again, a Colleague of my own. 
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The present Earl of Derby is the son of 
a late most distinguished and brilliant 
Prime Minister. I think there is a 
strange exaggeration in the manner in 
which these questions are brought for- 
ward. ButI will also say, in the face 
of the Mover and Seconder of this Mo- 
tion, what I shall never cease to say 
before any audience, that the hereditary 
principle is a thing to be judged not 
merely by its absolute, but by its relative 
merits. It is to be judged by the con- 
siderations, not only of what it is in 
itself, but what is its power and in- 
fluence in checking the domination of 
other principles which, if it were en- 
tirely removed, would come in in its 
place. Why, Sir, there is the principle 
of wealth. In a country where wealth 
is made on so large a scale and by so 
many persons, and where its influence 
is so enormous, if it were not for some 
counterbalance, its domination would 
become too great. If I were attempting 
to argue this question on its merits, I 
should say that you cannot consider 
the entire case of the House of Lords 
without taking into view the extensive 
and powerful local influence—the enor- 
mous influence—of these men. I should 
further point out that English society— 
I am by no means certain, notwith- 
standing what has been said—that the 
people of this country, that the mass of 
the people of the country, are prepared 
altogether to part with it. Of this I am 
convinced—that if we had arrived at the 
happy consummation desired by my hon. 
Friend—namely, of having only one 
House of Parliament—we should then 
have a state of things in which all Mem- 
bers of the House of Lords would be 
like other people, qualified to be elected 
as Members of it. My proposition is 
that, in these circumstances, you would 
find that a proportion of them would 
be elected infinitely larger than would 
be represented by their numerical 
strength, having regard to the general 
body of the people. They would be 
elected upon principles of absolute free- 
dom, and elected for their worth; and 
if it be true, as it is admitted, that large 
numbers would come into this House 
upon their own personal merits, then it 
would mitigate and qualify the extreme 
condemnation passed upon them by my 
hon. Friend. These are the opinions 


which I conscientiously entertain; but, 
without entering into any broad pro- 
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position upon the subject, I would only 
say I do not think that the hereditary 
principle is entirely disposed of by 
censures of the kind which have been 
delivered upon it to-night. That is 4 
consideration in the discussion of a 
general character which has nothing to 
do with the question whether this ‘Mo. 
tion ought to be entertained from a 
practical point of view. Now, Sir, the 
Motion made will have to be encountered 
by various sections of men, who enter- 
tain opinions very distinct from one 
another, but who will probably concur 
in voting against the Motion which has 
been made to-night. First of all, of 
course, there are a large body of men, 
a minority in this House, no doubt, but 
a considerable minority, who at times 
have represented the majority in it. 
All the Gentlemen who sit opposite will, 
no doubt, be prepared to oppose the 
Preamble of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton; but there is 
a second class who will be disposed to 
hold that the House of Lords for very 
many years has been able, through its 
permanent majority, to deal with the 
legislation intrusted to it, and that 
it has done so in a manner beneficial 
to the best interests of the country. 
Another class of the opponents of the 
Motion will be those—and with these I 
am myself more nearly allied — who 
think that there is a great deal to object 
to in the legislative action of the House 
of Lords during the last 50 years, who 
are not prepared to commit themselves 
on that account to alter the Constitution 
of the country, and to enter into a diffi- 
cult, long, and arduous controversy at a 
time when we have a great deal else to 
do. We, who are the Liberal Party, are 
inclined to complain a great deal of very 
much that has been done by the House 
of Lords. With that I fully agree. I 
go a considerable length in that direc- 
tion. Yet I must, as a candid man, 
looking at this question for a practical 
purpose, consider this—tbat, notwith- 
standing all this action of the House of 
Lords of which we are inclined to com- 
plain, we have had a period of 50 years 
such as has never been known in the 
entire history of the eountry—I may al- 
most say in the entire history of the 
modern world—for the vast amount of 
practical legislation which it has intro- 
duced upon the Statute Book of this 
land, and from which we are from day 
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to day reaping the benefit. I must en- 
deavour to weigh what we have reaped, 
and what has been achieved under the 
actual Constitution of the country, be- 
fore I commit myself entirely to the 
changes for which I admit there is a 
great deal to be said; but which, at the 
same time, seem to me to require a 
great deal of consideration indeed be- 
fore we take any single step in the adop- 
tion of their principles and aims. 
would finally say that besides these con- 
siderations there is another. There is a 
phrase which has come, in connection 
with ecclesiastical affairs abroad, into 
use of late years—the phrase as to 
opportunity and the character of the 
opportunist. Is the Motion of the hon. 

ember for Northampton an opportune 
Motion ? I pass by now those who op- 
pose the Motion on principle. I pass by 
those who feel it to be their duty to 
ause, hesitate, and consider much be- 
ore they commit themselves to a con- 
troversy of such broad issues; and I 
must say, on the simple ground of op- 
portunity, that if I entertained the gene- 
ral political opinion of the Mover and 
Seconder I would not make this Motion 
to-night. We have in view what is cer- 
tainly a — occasion. We have in- 
vited the House of Lords to do a great 
act of justice, honesty, and policy, and, 
as we think, Liberal wisdom, by passing 
the Franchise Bill. That is what we 
have invited them to do; and it is in 
improving legitimate and honourable 
means our invitation, and strengthening 
that invitation, that we are at the pre- 
sent moment particularly employed. Is 
that a happy moment for bringing up 
this case and flinging in the face of the 
House of Lords all that we can, of dis- 
interring from history all that we can 
disinter of the history of the last half- 
century to show how far, in our judg- 
ment, they have fallen short of what we 
think they might have done? No two 
Gentlemen are more earnestly desirous 
than the Mover and Seconder for the 
passing of the Franchise Bill; and if 
that is the object of their desire, I own 
it appears to me, even from their own 
point of departure, an error to press 
upon the House a Motion of this kind 
at a time when we are inviting the 
House of Lords to do what we are 
firmly convinced is an act of wisdom, 
but which we must all feel would be an 
act of grace. In these circumstances I 
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do hope that they will not expect the 
House to receive this Motion with very 
great favour. I am sorry that, under 
the circumstances of the moment, it 
should be pressed on the House even by 
its extremest friends; and I say boldly 
for my own part, if I went the whole 
length with the Mover and Seconder in 
the opinions they entertain on the gene- 
ral question, I would not at this mo- 


I | ment, with the issues before us, ask the 





House to give a vote in that spirit. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 145 ; Noes 


71: Majority 74. 


AYES. 


Acland, rt. hn. SirT.D. 
Alexander, Major-Gen. 
Allen, H. G. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Beresford, G. De la P. 
Biddulph, M. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Bourke, right hon. R. 
Brand, hon. H. R 
Brassey, Sir T. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J. F. 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, Lord C. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell - Bannerman, 
right hon. H. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Childers, rt. hn, H.C. E. 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clarke, E. 
Clarke, J. C. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Coope, O. E. 
Corbett, J. 
Cotes, C. C. 
Cotton, W. J. R. 
Courtauld, G. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, J. K. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Digby, Colonel hon. E. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 


Elton, C. I. 
F on, R. 
Findlater, W. 


Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Giles, A. 

Gladstone, rt.hn. W.E. 

Gladstone, H. J. 

Goldney, Sir G. 

Gordon, Sir A. 

Gorst, J. E. 

Grant, A. 

Greer, T. 

Harcourt,rt. hn. Sir W. 
G. V.V 


Harris, W. J. 


Hastings, G. W. 

Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 

Hayter, Sir A. D. 

Henry, M. 

Herschell, Sir F. 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Hicks, E. 

Hill, T. R. 

Holden, I. 

Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 

Hope, right hon. A. J. 
B. B 


Houldsworth, W. H. 
Hubbard, right hon. J. 
G 


James, Sir H. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Kennard, CO. J. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kinnear, J. 
Lawrence, W. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J. 8. 
Leigh, R. 
Lennox, right hn. Lord 
H. G. C. G. 
Lloyd, S. 8. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lowther, J. W. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Mackie, R. B. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Coan, J. CO. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 

















M‘Lagan, P. Smith, A. 
Makins, Colonel W.T. Stanhope, hon. E. 
Manners, rt. hon. Lord Stanley, E. J. 


J.J. R. Talbot, J. G. 
Marriott, W. T. Thornhill, T. 
Mills, Sir C. H. Tollemache, hon. W. F. 


Mundella, rt. hn. A.J. Tomlinson, W. E. M. 


Newdegate, C. N. Torrens, W. T. M. 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir Tottenham, A. L. 

8. H. Tracy, hon. F. 8S. A 
Northcote, H. 8. Hanbury- 
Norwood, C. M. Tremayne, J. 
O’Brien, Sir P. Trevelyan, rt. hn.G.O. 
Onslow, D. R. Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Otway, Sir A. J. Verney, Sir H. 
Parker, ©. 8. Walker, 8. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. Wallace, Sir R. 
Percy, Lord A. M. Warton, C. N. 


Phipps, P. Watkin, Sir E. W. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H.C. Watney, J. 


Ramsay, J. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 

Richardson, T. Wilson, Sir M. 

Ross, A. H. Wodehouse, E. R. 

Round, J. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 

St. Aubyn, W. M. 

Salt, T. TBLLERS. 

Scott, M. D. Grosvenor, right hon. 

Sellar, A. OC. Lord R. 

Smith, rt. hon. W.H. Kensington,rt.hn.Lord 

NOES. 

Anderson, G Mackintosh, C. F. 

Armitage, B M‘Carthy, J. 

Arnold, A. M‘Carthy, J. H. 

Barclay, J. W M‘Minnies, J. G. 
arran, J 6 Mason, $3 

Biggar, J Morley, J. 

Belton, J.C. O’Brien, W. 

Borlase, W. © O'Connor, A. 

Brett, R. B O’Connor, T. P. 

Briggs, W. E. O’ Kelly, J. 

Broadhurst, H. Peddie, J. D. 

Bruce, hon. R. P. Picton, J. A. 

Bryce, J. Powell, W. R. H. 

Burt, T. Power, J. O’O. 

Cameron, C. Power, P. J. 

Campbell, Sir G. Pulley, J. 

Collings, J. Redmond, W. H. K. 

Corbet, W. J. Reid, R. T. 

Cowen, J. Richard, H. 

Deasy, J. Roberts, J. 

Edwards, P. Roe, T. 

Elliot, hon. A.R. D. Russell, C. 


Farquharson, Dr. R. Ruston, J. 
Ferguson, R.C.Munro- Rylands, P. 


Firth, J. F. B. Sexton, T. 
Flower, CO. Shaw, T. 
Gourley, E. T. . Sheridan, H. B. 
Gray, E. D. Storey, S. 
Grey, A. H. G. Stuart, J. 
Hollond, J. R. Summers, W. 
Ince, H. B. Webster, J. 
James, C. West, H. W. | 
Jenkins, Sir J. J. Williamson, S. 
Johnson, E. Woodall, W. 
Leamy, E. TELLERS. 
Lee, H. Labouchere, H. 
Macfarlane, D. H. Lawson, Sir W. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” again pro- 
posed. 
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ITRELAND—MANUFAOTURING AND 
PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRIES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir EARDLEY WILMOT, who had 
on the Notice Paper the following Reso- 
lution :— 

‘That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the present condition of the manu- 
facturing and productive Industries in Ire- 
land,” 
but was prevented by the Rules of the 
House from dividing upon it, said : Mr. 
Speaker, the Motion which I have the 
honour tolay before the Houseis of an en- 
tirely different character from that which 
has latwly occupied its attention, being 
one of a purely social character. Some 
hon. Members may consider that I have 
not that particular personal interest in 
that country which I ought to possess 
before undertaking a Motion of such im- 
portance ; but I confess that I have for 
a long period of my life felt that but in- 
adequate justice was done to the inte-_ 
rests of Ireland. I regret that, not pos- 
sessing the marvellous physical energy 
and never-failing eloquence of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Prime 
Minister, I am not able to do full justice 
to my subject; and the fact is that when, 
11 years ago, I entered Parliament, I 
did so, like many others, almost too late 
to assist in the principal object I had in 
view—that of seeing justice done to Ire- 
land. I therefore rejoice now in being 
able to make my small endeavour to 
further what I consider a sacred cause. 
Last Session, Sir, I placed upon the 
Paper of this House the Motion which I 
now have the honour to Jay before it. 
As you are well aware, Sir, for many 
weeks before the end of the Session, the 
House was entirely occupied with the 
Business of the Government ; and, there- 
fore, while the Motion was still upon the 
Paper, I put a Question upon the sub- 
ject to the Prime Minister, asking him 
whether he would be willing to advise 
Her Majesty to appoint a small Commis- 
sion in order to do that which I aimed 
at doing by a Select Committee. My 
only object in asking that Question was 
to gain time in the event of the Royal 
Commission being granted; but the Prime 
Minister replied that, in his opinion, a 
Select Committee would be far prefer- 
able to a Royal Commission for the pur- 
pose we had in view. He did not, how- 
ever, feel sure that a Select Committee 
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would, by its action, further the inte- 
rests of Ireland, inasmuch as it might 
interfere with the self-reliance of the 
Irish people; but, as I understood him, 
he promised to ascertain the feeling of 
the country upon the subject, and to 
give me a definite answer upon another 
occasion. Well, Sir, I myself endea- 
voured during the Recess to gauge 
public opinion in Ireland ; and, in reply 
to the very numerous applications which 
I made, I received promises of the 
most cordial support from very nearly 
the whole body of Irish Representa- 
tives, to whom I tender my respectful 
and grateful thanks for the kindly 
and courteous manner in which they 
responded to my appeal. I do not think 
there was a single exception—yes, there 
were two or three Irish Members who, 
being abroad, failed to respond; but, 
with those exceptions, Gentlemen of all 
Parties, and of every shade of political 
Opinion, were unanimous in according 
their hearty support to the Motion which 
I now bring forward. I had, in addi- 
tion, communications with many gentle- 
men connected with industrial pursuits 
in various parts of Ireland; while the 
Dublin and Provincial Press were also 
of opinion that the carrying of this 
Motion would have a beneficial effect 
upon trade and commerce in Ireland. 
ow, therefore, Sir, I appeal to the Go- 
vernment to appoint this Committee, 
not necessarily for the purpose of sitting 
during the present Session, but for the 
porpose of meeting next year, when we 
ope to devote labour and energy, and 
I may be allowed to add patriotism, to 
this great and important question. I 
can only regret that, after the several 
appeals I have made to Her Majesty’s 
vernment, they have not, in deference 
to the unanimous voice of the Irish 
people, granted this Select Committee at 
once. I have long felt that the indus- 
tries of Ireland should be stimulated 
and developed with a view of making 
that country prosperous and contented. 
It is not by dealing only with the land, 
and putting money from one pocket into 
the other, that you can make a country 
rich and prosperous ; therefore, although 
I do not mean to question the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, I say that 
their efforts to make Ireland prosperous 
and happy can never succeed so long as 
they are confined to agriculture alone. 
Agriculture, being only the second stage 
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of civilization, by itself can never make 
Ireland busy and flourishing; so we 
must look beyond, to the Arts and 
Sciences and industrial pursuits of all 
descriptions, to effect that desirable ob- 
ject. Looking back at the history of 
that country, no doubt we shall find that 
she has sustained many disasters, and 
encountered many obstacles to the de- 
velopment of her industries, especially 
the woollen industry, so that the wonder 
is that the manufactures of the country 
are not totally destroyed. Ineed not go 
back to the time of William IIT. and 
Queen Anne to show that the people 
of that country had innumerable disad- 
vantages to contend with, which yee | 
but the most persistent energy an 

perseverance on their part enabled them 
to stand against. I think it was about 
the year 1735, some time after those 
terrible Acts which tended almost to 
destroy the various manufactures of Ire- 
land, that the Irish Parliament passed a 
Resolution declaring that they would 
use no manufactured articles, whether of 
clothing or furniture, unless they were 
of home make, and this with the object 
of saving those industries from destruc- 
tion. During the years from 1735 to 
1782 the condition of the country gradu- 
ally improved; but in the year 1782, 
when Lord North was Prime Minister, 
he took off those fatal prohibitions which 
had so checked the growth of the indus- 
tries of Ireland, and, giving her com- 
parative freedom, the whole commerce 
of the country began to revive and 
flourish. I suppose that the commerce 
of no other country in the world ever 
increased so rapidly as did the commerce 
of Ireland about that time. In 1785 
Mr. Pitt proposed certain commercial 
Resolutions which were not agreeable to 
the Irish Parliament; and ia the year 
1800 he brought forward those mea- 
sures which ended in the Union be- 
tween the two countries, and which, he 
said, in his speech on proposing them, 
‘‘would make the Empire more secure, 
by making Ireland more free and more 
happy.” But was he successful? I do 
not think the Prime Minister, with his 
great knowledge of history, will fail to 
admit that many great evils did result 
to the country from that Act of Union. 
I do not wish to appeal to him about 
that now ; we cannot retrace our steps. 
‘* Vestigia nulla retrorsum ;"’ but what 
I say is, let us go earnestly and 
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zealously. to work to try to mitigate 
some of those evils and difficulties which 
that country sustained in consequence of 
that Act of Union. I might mention, 
among other beneficial influences which 
might be exerted, the example which the 
Irish nobility and gentry would set by 
living more in their own country. No 
doubt, since the time of the Union, there 
has been a constant drain of wealth and 
fashion in the direction of the Court and 
of the seat of government; but I would 
speak more particularly of those laws 
by which protection was to be given to 
the woollen and other manufactures 
up to a certain period — that between 
1800 and 1816 and 1821. At the 
time those duties ceased, according to 
the provisions of the 6th Article of the 
Union, the commerce of the country fell 
gradually away. The best proof of that 
which can be given is in the various 
Parliamentary inquiries which took plaee 
from time to time, beginning in 1805, 
and going on almost every year down to 
1835, respecting the reclamation of land, 
the endeavour to extend a portion of 
the linen manufactures to the South, 
and various other matters. Especially 
would I refer to that great and remark- 
able Committee in 1835, of which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Premier, with 
Sir Henry Parnell, a Relative of the 
hon. Member for Cork, and Mr. O’Connell 
were Members. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman cannot carry his recollec- 
tion back to 1835; but, at any rate, that 
was one of the most remarkable Com- 
mittees that ever sat. At this period of 
the evening my object is to make a 
short speech, and so I will not trouble 
the House with the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman as contained in the Re- 
port of the Committee upon the subject 
of public works in Ireland at the national 
expense ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
at that time recommended that this 
should be done. But that is not what 
we ask fornow. We have no intention 
of asking a grant from Imperial Funds 
to subsidize Irish industries. What we 
want is a Committee which shall look 
into all public Acts and Regulations in 
Ireland, and by that means and in other 
ways determine what steps shall be taken 
in order that those industries which re- 
quire development may be encouraged, 
and in every way improved. I must ask 
the House kindly to excuse me if I do 
not do adequate justice to a subject so 
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important. I tulate the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Mi- 
nistry upon the enormous energy and 
Herculean strength which he every 
day exhibits in legislative labour; but, 
with regard to myself, I feel that I 
have not bodily or mentally his power. 
Therefore, Sir, without further tres- 
passing at any great length on your at- 
tention, I simply ask the Government 
to accede to the wishes and desires of 
the entire people of Ireland by grant- 
ing this Committee. I am one of those 
who do not despair, and I say let us 
try to do all we can—and, for my part, 
I will endeavour as far as mon = -- 
to devote what strength I have to pro- 
mote the interests of Ireland. There is 
a Gentleman there who will probably fol- 
low me, and, no doubt, do ample jus- 
tice to this great question (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy), to whom I should like to 
show a most extraordinary book which 
I have here, published in 1738, but 
which is now out of the reach of the 
public. It contains a series of resolu- 
tions—32 in number—drawn up in that 
year by Dr. Madden, a true and en- 
lightened patriot, who gave prizes to a 
large amount for the purpose of develop- 
ing the industries of the country. The 
last resolution I think I may trouble the 
House with. It is— 

** We resolve, as Members of Parliament, to 
employ all the best ways and means that we 
can for employing our people and increasing 
their industry.’’ 

I say, Sir, that if we follow out that 
resolution, we may, by our exertions, 

lace the industries of Ireland in a 
better position than they are in now. I 
will not trouble the House by mention- 
ing all the industries of Ireland; but 
there is one I may allude to which has 
been dwelt upon by the hon. Member for 
Dublin (Dr. Lyons), who, I am sorry to see, 
is not here to-night. ‘Uhat is the afforest- 
ing of Ireland. Now, I have had an 
opportunity lately of communicating with 

r. Howitz, the Forester Royal of Den- 
mark, and that gentleman points out in 
a remarkable way the advantages which 
would result from the atforesting of Ire- 
land. He told me himself that he had 
been all over Europe, and was never in 
any country where afforesting would be 
more productive of benefit in various 
ways than it would be in the Sister Isle. 
I have his letter here, which I propose 
to publish; as it is a long one, I will 











not trouble the House with it; but 
in it he shows how Ireland may be 
greatly benefited by judieious affores- 
tation. Then there is the question of 
mines, which is one that has been very 
grievously neglected. We have it on 
the authority of both Professor O’ Reilly 
and Professor Hull that there are in 
Ireland great opportunities for the suc- 
cessful carrying on of coal and other 
mining operations which require only 
enterprize and capital to secure a profit- 
able result. There are the products of 
iron ore, slate, marble, and salt, the last 
so extensively resorted to in agricultural 
operations. Then, Sir, a great deal 
might be effected by the manufacture of 
peat. We have now to go to foreign 
countries for peat litter, now much used 
for bedding of horses; but in a country 
like Ireland, where peat is everywhere 
abundant, peat litter, instead of being 
wasted, or brought overfrom Hollandand 
other places, ought to form an article 
of export. Then, again, I can myself re- 
member—for I was for twoyears upon the 
Select Committee on the Harbour Ques- 
tion—the vast amount of evidence which 
we elicited with regard to fisheries upon 
the West Coast of Ireland. That Coast 
teems with fish of all descriptions; but, 
owing to the want of harbours and ade- 
quate communication by railway, and 
owing to the defective character of the 
boats employed, much of the fish either 
goes to waste on the shores of Ireland, 
or is taken away to the Isle of Man or to 
Scotland. That is a matter we have 
thoroughly gone into, and I believe that 
the hon. Members for Galway and Dun- 
garvan (Colonel Nolan and Mr. O’Don- 
nell) will agree that we have done 
some good in that direction, for, no 
doubt, that source of wealth is very 
much neglected. I do not wish to weary 
the House by going into the question 
of various industries exhaustively—al- 
though it is one of vast importance and 
magnitude—because it would require a 
long time to do so, even in the hands of 
such an orator as my hon. and learned 
Friend oe the Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. OC. Russell), who would make the 
subject one of immense interest, and 
deal with it far better than I can do. 
I conclude, then, by saying, let us 
show to Ireland that we, as English- 
men, have a sincere desire to raise her 
out of the state of deep depression into 
which she has fallen; but while we 
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allow that what has already been done 
for the land by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite has been productive of 
good to the agricultural interest, we must 
remember that agriculture and fixity 
of tenure by themselves will never make 
a nation prosperous and great. What 
the people of Ireland want is employ- 
ment. Want of employment leads to 
poverty, and poverty to agitation and 
crime ; and I believe that, to a great ex- 
tent, the discontent and dissatisfaction 
which are so prevalent in that country 
are entirely owing to the want of em- 
ployment. When opportunities of ad- 
vancement are afforded them, no people 
are more intelligent and industrious than 
Irishmen. .In the course of a conver- 
sation I had with Sir Charles Tupper 
only two days ago, I was informed by 
that gentleman that in Canada there 
was no body of men more trustworthy, 
hardworking, and honest — he would 
not say sober, although they became 
sober there when fully occupied—than 
the Irish; and he added this remark- 
able fact, that there were no people 
more loyal to the Throne and Constitu- 
tion of Great Britain than the Irishmen 
in Canada. I think that does away 
with a great deal of what people say as 
to Irishmen being idle and indisposed to 
work when they have the opportunity. 
Give an Irishman work, and em natural 
ability will always carry him through. 
Look at their orators, and say what can 
compare with the eloquence of a Burke, 
a Grattan, or a Plunket? Look at their 
painters and their sculptors, among 
whom the names of Barry and Maclise 
and Foley and M‘Dowell stand pre- 
eminent. There is, I affirm, an immense 
amount of latent ability and genius and 
artistic skill among the Irish people; 
and, therefore, I say, by graating this 
Committee, let every effort be used to 
wake up the industries of the country, 
and make the heart of Ireland yours 
by healing its wounds and arresting its 
decay. Do not say it is of nouse. I 
have heard people say—‘‘ What is the 
use of a Committee? you have had it 
before.” But I say times are different 
now. Why, only two years ago, owing to 
the action of the hon. Member for Carlow, 
who was then Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. 
Dawson), a most wonderful display of 
Irish industries took place in the Metro- 
politan City. Here I have in my hand 
the record of that Exhibition, and I say 














it does honour to the country which 
made such noble efforts to assist itself. 
Let this, therefore, be a corollary to that 
Exhibition, by following it up, as far as 
possible, with an endeavour to encourage 
the industries of the country, and thus 
earn the thanks of the Irish nation. I 
am quite sure that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will find a far greater reward in 
paying attention to the social interests of 
reland than in exciting and foster- 
ing political controversies and contests ; 
for the greatest honour he can possibly 
receive from those who come after him 
will be the recollection that he, at all 
events, during his lifetime, tried to do 
away with the disadvantages and miseries 
of the Irish people, and endeavoured to 
place them on the same pinnacle of 
prosperity and happiness as we our- 
selves enjoy. 

Mr. MOORE said, he cordially en- 
dorsed every word which had fallen 
from the hon. Baronet the Member for 
South Warwickshire (Sir Eardley Wil- 
mot); and he was sure the Irish people 
would be deeply grateful for any action 
which might be taken by the Govern- 
ment in the direction indicated. He 
(Mr. Moore) desired to bear testimony 
to the good conduct of the Irish labour- 
ing classes. Want of employment was 
the bane of the country ; agriculture was 
the only stay of the people. Even in 
regard to that they were iolon left be- 
hind by other countries. The conditions 
of agriculture were rapidly changing, 
and they should keep pace with the 
times. The fisheries and also afforesta- 
tion ought to be encouraged. It was 
impossible to over-estimate the value of 
scientific training in agriculture ; and the 
importance of education in all that ap- 

ertained to agriculture was important 
in England and Scotland—it was a ques- 
tion of life and death to Ireland. It 
would appear from the Report of the 
Royal Oommission on Technical Educa- 
tion that we were, in fact, much behind 
Continental nations in the matter, for 
they were making most elaborate and 
continuous effortsin thisdirection. While 
forest oulture was highly desirable, it 
was important that attention should be 
paid to the tendency of the present day 
to change the course of agriculture into 
the cultivation of products more lucra- 
tive than those hitherto grown. Surely 
it was time to ask for scientific instruc- 
tion, in order that Ireland might com- 
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pete with other countries in agricultural 
roduce. In France there were many 
institutions for technical training in all 
branches of agricultural pursuits, and 
they were largely subsidized by the Go- 
vernment. There were schools for dairy 
farming, cheesemaking, and also for 
giving a knowledge of the principles of 
scientific drainage. It was even to the 
great French School of Forestry at 
Marci that the students for that branch 
of the Indian Civil Service were sent by 
our own Government. The Government 
in France also subsidized a school for 
the training of shepherds in all that 
concerned the treatment of sheep ; and at 
Rouen they had a wonderful poultry in- 
dustry fully demonstrated. Of all the 
different elements of agricultural train- 
ing, probably dairying was the most im- 
portant for Ireland, especially in the 
face of the many substitutes for butter 
which were now being imported from 
Holland, the United States, and other 
countries. The Munster Dairy School, 
which was mainly supported by local 
subscriptions, was an admirable instance 
of what might be done in that direction. 
That was one among many subjects 
which the proposed Committee could in- 
vestigate. He earnestly trusted that 
the Government would take speedy ac- 
tion in the matter; and he should, if 
possible, have had great pleasure in 
seconding the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for South Warwickshire. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he deeply 
regretted that the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot), who had shown 
so generous an interest on behalf of 
Ireland, had been compelled to take the 
worst Parliamentary opportunity for 
bringing the question before the House. 
He hoped he should not disappoint the 
hon. Member by what he was going to 
say, because not only could not the vote 
of the House be taken, but it was quite 
impossible for the Government to accede 
to the request of the hon. Member at 
that moment. They could not see their 
way to appoint a Committee during the 
present Session. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT: I ex- 
pressly said that the Committee would 
sit next Session. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had in- 
tended to say in the course of this Sitting, 
because the Government were unwilling 
to continue unduly this Autumn Session. 
They would be unwilling, at that period 
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of the Session, to appoint a Committee, 
simply for the purpose of commencing 
or continuing its operations next year. 
The only exception the Government had 
been able to make to the barrenness of 
these Sittings with regard to Committee 
work had been made in favour of Ire- 
land on the subject of labourers’ cottages. 
In reference to it a very important 
Committee was still holding its meet- 
ings; but, with that exception, the 
Government, in this extremely excep- 
tional Parliamentary period, were quite 
unwilling to face the difficulties of de- 
termining to appoint and of appointing 
Select Committees. None the less the 
hon. Member might congratulate himself 
that he had brought forward the question 
that night; and the more so because it 
must be evident that the Government, 
having no fear of a discussion before 
them, did not speak under immediate 
mart The attention which he (Mr. 

velyan) had given to the subject had 
been given freely; and he hoped the 
result would satisfy the hon. Member 
that the Government were not unmindful 
of the importance of the subject. He 
was sure that the present Parliament 
could not be accused of any indifference 
to the welfare of Irish industries. Assist- 
ance had been largely given to the most 
important of those industries—namely, 
agriculture; and loans had been given 
to Irish farmers on such terms as Eng- 
lish farmers would be only too glad to 
obtain. Indeed, Parliament, as regarded 
internal communication, had departed, 
in the case of Ireland, from those fiscal 
laws which had hitherto been regarded 
as being like the laws of Minos. Be- 
sides the aid which had been given to 
agriculture, that Parliament had also 
given considerable part of its time to 
measures brought forward by Irish 
Members, and no fewer than three Bills 
had been passed dealing with Irish 
funds for the benefit of the fisheries of 
that country. With respect to the Com- 
mittee which the hon. Member desired 
to see appointed, he would say that it 
was a subject on which the Government 
would desire to consult Irish Members; 
and he assumed that the hon. Member 
had spoken in accordance with the views 
of the majority of Irish Members. He 
was, therefore, very anxious that Irish 
Members should be brought face to face 
with the difficulties which the problem 
involved. From his experience as Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland he would say that, 
of all the questions which came before 
him, the most abstruse, though by no 
means the most unpleasant, was the 
question of the encouragement of Irish 
industries. He could not but say that 
the expectations of Irish Members in 
that respect were sometimes rather too 
sanguine; and he should be glad for 
them to have an opportunity of judging 
of the facts of the case for themselves, 
and forming their own opinions as to 
what those branches of industry were 
which could be forwarded by legislation, 
or by change in administration, and 
what those Irish industries were which 
had best be left to themselves. He 
thought the question of afforestation 
was one which could advantageously 
come before a business-like Committee 
of the House of Commons; and he 
trusted that that Committee would look 
most carefully into the question, and 
that its recommendations would be well 
considered, and that they would take the 
evidence of our own experts of Kew 
Gardens, who were not only well ac- 
quainted with the natural history of 
trees, but had an intimate knowledge of 
all economical subjects connected with 
them. And he trusted that they would 
not merely look into the difficulties of 
afforestation, which had greatly in- 
creased of late years, as they were com- 
mon to all countries; but likewise look 
into those difficulties of ownership in 
reference to afforestation which were 
peculiar to Ireland, especially since 
the passing of the Land Act of 1881. 
The hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. 
Moore) had referred to the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Technical 
Education. He (Mr. Trevelyan) did 
not know whether anyone had yet had 
occasion to advert to the great voluntary 
and gratuitous labour of the Gentlemen 
who composed that Commission ; but, if 
not, he felt bound to take that oppor- 
tunity of expressing his appreciation of 
the great value of their services. He 
had only examined their Report occa- 
sionally and in part; but he was really 
astonished at the enormous volume of 
information which they had laid before 
the House, and, as far as he could make 
out, in no respect was that information 
superfluous. He was much gratified to 
find how bold they were in their Re- 
port; how many settled beliefs in this 
country in regard to technical education 
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they had not hesitated to disturb; and 
he was told by some of them, speaking 
with considerable modesty, that their 
Report itself was not as valuable as the 
evidence which would be forthcoming in 
the course of a very few weeks. It was 
difficult for him to conceive that the 
value of that evidence would be at all 
out of proportion to the value of that 
Report. ut when the Committee 
which the hon. Member for South War- 
wickshire(Sir Eardley Wilmst) proposed 
sat—if it did sit—it would have the ad- 
vantage of having before it the four 
large volumes of the Report and Evi- 
dence of that Commission, and would 
not be obliged to go over again some of 
the most important ground which they 
would otherwise have to traverse. It 
was, at all events, satisfactory to find 
from the Agricultural Sub-section of the 
Commission, as stated by the Secretary, 
that it was doubtful whether in any 
European country there could be found 
so practical and apparently so successful 
a system of giving elementary instruc- 
tion to children in regard to agriculture 
as that which existed in Ireland. To 
that, as to one important branch of 
technical education, instruction in agri- 
culture—Ireland, therefore, appeared to 
be on the right road, however much fur- 
ther the Commissioners of Technical 
Education might desire to carry it. 
They also reported that there was a 
general consensus of opinion that the 
prosperity of the poorer districts of Ire- 
and might be promoted by technical in- 
struction in handicrafts and home indus- 
tries; and it was also remarked that the 
children of the labouring classes in that 
country possessed a de of manual 
dexterity which would prove useful to 
themselves, and to those among whom 
they live, if properly directed. The prin- 
cipal object, however, of the Govern- 
ment, in holding out great encourage- 
ment to the hon. Member for South 
Warwickshire to move for that Com- 
mittee next February—if that was the 
month in which they were to meet—was 
that Irish Members should have upon 
them that responsibility, which hereto- 
fore had rested upon the Government, 
of determining what industries could be 
encouraged by Parliament and what 
could not. They were not afraid of the 


recommendations of such a Committee, 
because, after all, those recommenda- 
tions left untouched the power which 





any Government worth the name not 
only had, but always would exercise over 
grants or loans from the public purse 
—a power which any Government worth 
the name would exercise as conscien- 
tiously when it was a question of a loan 
as when it was a question of a grant. 
Besides, he had no reason to think that 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
which examined into what, in the long 
run, was best for Ireland, would take 
the form of recommendations, to any 
extent, of an eleemosynary nature. He 
had, indeed, seen it asserted in print 
that the Committee might make recom- 
mendations that would run counter to 
the received laws of political economy. 
In the event, however, of that being so, 
it would be a question for the majority 
of the House of Commons; and as long 
as there was a majority of the House— 
and in the present case it was a large 
majority—who held to the received laws 
of political economy, they might believe, 
in the first place, that a Committee 
which was a representative Committee 
of the majority of the House would 
make no recommendations that were 
thoroughly contrary to those laws; and 
next that, if they did, the House would 
never assent to that part of the Report. 
He had, however, no desire to discourage 
the hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Warwickshire, and would therefore say 
that what they might hope from that 
Committee above everything was the 
authoritative elucidation, by a respon- 
sible Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, composed partly of Members for 
Ireland and partly of English business 
men, of several of those questions which 
they had debated at great length in that 
House, and sometimes with a most un- 
satisfactory result, because they were 
capable of being treated in speeches 
which required to be founded on the 
collection of a great body of materials 
which in most cases had not really been 
collected. Finally, the Government con- 
sidered that that was a most legitimate 
subject for discussion as early next year 
as the hon. Member could contrive to 
get a day; and he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
earnestly trusted that the general views 
and expressions of goodwill which he 
had put forward would meet with the 
general acceptance of its supporters, 
and also enable them, perhaps, to get 
on more quickly with their fiscal Busi- 
ness. 
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Mr. P. J. POWER said he thought 
the hon. Member who had introduced 
that question (Sir Eardley Wilmot) was 
entitled to the gratitude of the Irish 
people for the trouble he had taken in 
the matter. Any casual visitor to Ire- 
land could not fail to be struck with the 
appearance of destitution which pre- 
vailed North, South, East, and West 
upon the Island. It had been stated 
that Ireland was over-populated; but, 
from the tables which he would quote, 
he would prove the fallacy of the idea 
that emigration was the panacea for all 
the distress in the country. In Belgium 
there was a population of 421 persons 
to the square mile; in England, 480; 
in Flanders, 718; and in Ireland only 
160. The hon. Member had a great deal 
tocontend against. Inthe first place, there 
was the feeling of apathy and indiffer- 
ence which characterized the House in 
regard to Irish matters; and, secondly, 
the opposition of the Prime Minister 
and other Members of the Treasury 
Bench had to be encountered. The 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Trevelyan) 
seemed to be at a loss to know to what 
the depressed condition of Ireland could 
be attributed; but the historian, Froude, 
by no means prejudiced in favour of 
Ireland, said that England destroyed 
Irish commerce by Navigation Laws, and 
Irish industries by differential duties, 
and that England kept Ireland poor 
to prevent her becoming troublesome. 
There could be no doubt that the policy 
pursued in the past by England had 
ruined the industries of Ireland, and 
numbers of even Conservatives in Ire- 
land did not hesitate to say that restitu- 
tion should be made by England. It 
was for that reason that Irish Members 
persisted in asking for their country a 
separate Parliament as a means of pro- 
moting her prosperity. If the proposed 
Committee were appointed they would 
be able to show that the only period of 
industrial success in Ireland was the 
few years during which they had a com- 
paratively free Parliament 

Mr. OHARLES RUSSELL said he 
thought it was obvious that the last 
speech had been elaborated in antici- 
pation of opposition to the Motion on 
the part of the Government. In his 


opinion, the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot) had every rea- 
son to be content with the course of 
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the discussion, the result of which he 
(Mr. Charles Russell) understood to be, 
that if the Motion were renewed next 
year the Government would assent to 
it. It had been said that a very strong 
opinion prevailed upon the subject in 
Ireland, and he agreed with that state- 
ment. Aninquiry would serve the use- 
ful purpose of focussing opinions that 
were based upon the careful considera- 
tion of evidence; and it would bring 
home to individualsk—Members of the 
House and others—a sense of responsi- 
bility in any suggestions they had to 
make. Inquiry would aleo expose the 
unsoundness of some views by bring- 
ing them to the test of examination ; 
it would dispel some illusions; and it 
would direct the views of practical per- 
sonsinto a practical channel. He there- 
fore hoped that the Committee would 
critically examine the evidence which 
came before them, and that the Irish 
Members who formed a portion of the 
Committee would feel a due sense of 
their individual responsibility. He (Mr. 
Charles Russell) desired to add that in 
the opinion of many a Royal Commis- 
sion would be the more effective method 
of proceeding. 

Mr. GRAY said, he thought they had 
certainly cause for considerable satis- 
faction in the views which the Govern- 
ment had taken of the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Warwickshire (Sir Eardley Wilmot), 
seeing that they were by no means such 
as those they had hitherto entertained 
upon the subject. Thanks were un- 
doubtedly due to the hon. Baronet for 
his exertions in the matter. As he (Mr. 
Gray) had said, the views which had 
been just expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. Trevelyan) were not al- 
ways apparently entertained by the Go- 
vernment ; but, now they had recog- 
nized the desirability of inquiry into the 
subject, he (Mr. Gray) hoped that they 
would take steps to have it clear and 
effective. The more thoroughly and ex- 
haustively the inquiry went into the 
whole question, the more useful 1t would 
be. e ventured to suggest that the 
original Motion of the hon. Baronet, 
proposing the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, would have been more 

roductive of good results than any 
mmittee could possibly be. As to the 
responsibility of Irish Members, it was 
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mainly due to the attention they had 
given to the question that it occupied 
its present position; and he was quite 
certain it would continue to be the sub- 
ject of anxiety to them, and that they 
would be deeply impressed by a sense 
of their responsibility in connection with 
it. If the Government were anxious to 
fix responsibility upon the Irish Members, 
he was curious to know why they had 
not shown it in the appointment of 
the Royal Commission, to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had alluded. The 
hon. Member for the borough of Car- 
low (Mr. Dawson) had appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council (Mr. Mundella), and 
had elicited what they all understood 
to be a distinct promise, that an 
Irish Member should be appointed upon 
it. They were, however, surprised to 
find that that undertaking was not ful- 
filled in the composition of the Oom- 
mittee. He would earnestly impress 
upon the Government the difficulty of a 
Committee, in its limited hours, being 
able to focus opinion on the subject at 
all to the same extent as a Royal Com- 
mission. Therefore he trusted the Go- 
vernment would reconsider the matter, 
with the view of granting a Commission 
instead of a Committee. 

Mr. SALT said he fully approved of 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Trevelyan), 
and trusted that those who embarked 
upon this enterprize would be careful to 
conform strictly to the strict rules of 
political economy. Any violation of the 
plain rules of political economy were 
injurious both to the giver and to the 
receiver. He ventured also to express 
the decided opinion that whether the 
Members of the Commission or the Com- 
mittee, as the case might be, were 
Englishmen or Irishmen, they would be 
actuated by a desire to do full justice to 
the Irish people. He would suggest 
that the hon. Baronet the Member for 
South Warwickshire should at once 
give Notice of his Motion for next Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWEBR. said, he 
would point out the difficulty of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Warwickshire (Sir Eardley Wilmot) 
bringing on his Motion again in Feb- 
ruary, if the Session was adjourned till 
that date. [Mr. Sexton: The Motion 


has not been made.] He was glad that 





that objection had been set at rest by 
the hon. Member for Sligo. He (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) thought that, in pro- 
posals of this nature, they should be very 
careful to do nothing that might be 
likely to raise false hopes in the minds 
of the people of Ireland, such as the 
expenditure of Imperial funds in stimu- 
lating Irish industries. If those funds 
were not to be used, the money must be 
raised by the Local Authorities ; and in 
Ireland there were no Local Authorities 
who possessed the confidence of the 
people. He had had communications 
from the county which he represented, 
calling attention to the fact that a recent 
Presentment Sessions in the county had 
proved abortive, because the Justices, by 
whose attendance these Sessions would 
be legal, had not put in an appearance. 
The magistrates did not attend. The 
Sessions were held to sanction expenditure 
for making roads and other important 
business, and they found that the people 
of Mayo had not a voice in their local 
affairs. The Government should either 
increase the Justices, or take some steps 
by which the Justices already appointed 
would be compelled to attend their Ses- 
sions, so that the works going on through- 
out the country might not be distracted. 
What they wanted was a Representative 
Body in every county of Ireland, with 
statutory powers to levy rates for pur- 
poses of this description. When such 
a question came forward in a tangible 
form, it could not be treated in too ex- 
haustive and elaborate a manner; and 
he thought that it would then be found 
necessary to point out the effect of the 
Act of Union upon the resources of the 
people of Ireland. There was a general 
impression in Ireland that the country 
had suffered great financial losses from 
that clause in the Act of Union by which 
the Exchequers of the two countries 
were amalgamated; and it might not 
be as difficult as Englishmen imagined 
to prove that Ireland had a distinct 
claim on the sympathies of the English 
people in the matter of taxation in con- 
nection with their industries. The. first 
thing that was necessary was a good 
system of technical education in every 
part of the country. Fortunately, through 
the efforts of the Royal Commission 
on Technical Education, they had ample 
data to guide them on the subject. One 
of the chief points to which he would 
refer was the establishment of a good 
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system of technical education such as 
had brought Wiirtemburg to its present 
prosperity from a state of things 50 or 
60 years ago similar to those existing in 
Ireland. They wanted self-government 
in counties; and they wanted means of 
reclaiming waste lands. It was wrong 
to encourage emigration amongst a 
people while the resources of their own 
country were undeveloped, and while 
large tracts of land remained unoccupied 
for want of the application of labour 
and industry. The fisheries, too, required 
to be developed ; and the one thing most 
necessary for the object was a good rail- 
way system in parts of the country 
remote from the daily life of the country 
beeause of their isolation. It would be 
necessary, in fact, to revise the whole 
railway system in Ireland. If the Go- 
vernment lent its countenance to a move- 
ment of this sort, it should do it with a 
whole heart, and not merely meet a case 
of political expediency. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, he was greatly 
rejoiced to hear the promise that had 
undoubtedly been given by the Govern- 
ment. He must be allowed to express a 
hope that they would appoint a Royal 
Commission on the subject rather than 
refer it to a Select Oommittee. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY (RESTORATION). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. OAVENDISH BENTINCK, in 
rising to call attention to the present 
condition of Westminster Abbey, and 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have undertaken to make any money 
grant to the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster for the general repairs of the 
Abbey Church and the renovation of the 
North Transept ; and whether any plans 
and estimates relating thereto have been 
submitted to the Office of Werks ? said, 
he had heard that it was proposed that 
a sum of money should be advanced by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. He 
hoped, if that was the case, no money 
would be given to the Dean and Chapter 
without adequate guarantees as to how 
it would be spent. He was a strong 
supporter and a great admirer of the 
Ohurch ; but, at the same time, he had 
no confidence whatever in the ssthetic 
tastes of the clergy. He, therefore, 
a against any question of taste 

ing left to the Deans and Chapters. 
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They had already seen in Westminster 
Abbey the result of such a policy. He 
regretted to say that in the so-called 
restoration of cathedrals in England 
the work of the old masters was, in too 
many instances, destroyed and replaced 
by workmanship of an inferior cha- 
racter. The late Dean of Westminster 
was a man of great piety and popularity. 
Unfortunately, he knew but little of the 
works of the old masters, and fell a 
prey to the late Sir G. Gilbert Scott, 
who had induced him to undertake work 
which had much better been left undone. 
At the same time, he quite agreed that 
it was absolutely necessary that assist- 
ance should be given to the Dean and 
Chapter in order to prevent the Abbey 
tumbling down altogether. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he 
thought it was right, in the first place, 
to ask whether the ground upon which 
money might be asked for such a pur- 
pose as this was that Westminster Abbey 
was a national institution, and, there- 
fore, an object of concern to the British 
Parliament? If that were so, it might 
then be asked whether there were not 
sufficient funds in the hands of the 
Dean and Chapter that were available 
for the repair of the fabric of the cathe- 
dral? If his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
aware of what was taking place in re- 

ard to their cathedral funds, he (Mr. 

lingworth) might refer him to Man- 
chester, where, after a serious litiga- 
tion, the Dean and Chapter found them- 
selves in the wrong box in dealing with 
property. On the occasion of the laying 
of the foundation stone of the new 
towers of Peterborough Cathedral, the 
Bishop of Peterborough had expressed 
thankfulness that no public money was 
to be expended on the restoration of 
that cathedral, and that, therefore, the 
matter had been kept entirely out of the 
hands of the Government and of Parlia- 
ment. Wasit asserted that Westminster 
Abbey stood upon an entirely different 
footing from any other cathedral, be- 
cause, if it were to be regarded as a 

ublic building belonging to a national 
institution, he (Mr. lilingworth) would 
remind the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) that there were some 40 or 50 
buildings of a similar character in this 
country to Westminster Abbey, whose 
case was equally as well deserving of 
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consideration for a grant of the public 
money ; and before the House committed 
itself to a grant from the public funds 
the ground on which it was asked for 
ought to be stated. He held that the 
granting of public money for the restora- 
tion of cathedrals was altogether out of 
the question; and he should also object 
to the funds in the hands of the Eecle- 
siastical Commissioners being applied for 
that purpose as long as there were suffi- 
cient funds in the hands of the Deans 
and Chapters to defray the expenses of 
the restoration of those buildings. Doubt- 
less, the Deans and Chapters through- 
out the country were most worthy men; 
but they were the most unsafe custodians 
of public money, large sums having 
been jobbed away under the pretence of 
restorations under their management. 
In his opinion, the question was, whe- 
ther it would not be well that the repair 
and maintenance of such buildings 
should be taken out of the hands of the 
Dean and Chapter and placed under the 
control of a distinct authority? "Would 
it ever enter the mind of any sane man, 
if the matter were now under considera- 
tion for the first time, to place the con- 
trol of these funds in the hands of 
Bodies like the Deans and Chapters? 
Such control should, in his opinion, be 
placed in the hands of some authority 
who would be responsible to that House. 
In Scotland the custody of such build- 
ings was not placed in the hands of any 
ecclesiastical authority, whom he did not 
consider the proper persons to be en- 
trusted with such a duty; but it was in 
another Body—he believed the Office of 
Works. He thought they had neglected 
a national duty in leaving this property 
in the hands of the Dean and Chapter. 
Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtprrs) said, he agreed, 
to a great extent, with the observations 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), as 
to the fitness of Deans and Chapters for 
these duties; but he must forgive him 
if he (Mr. Childers) did not follow him 
through his dissertations on Gothic and 
Classic architecture. But no doubt, a 
large sum of money had been expended 
by the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster on the fabric of their cathedral 
in a manner which would not meet with 
universal approval. As to the question 
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itself, the main fact was that when 
their estates were resettled a few years | 
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ago these Ecclesiastical Bodies, by their 
own desire, instead of receiving a fixed 
sum, preferred to have landed and house 
property of fluctuating value assigned to 
them; and, as salaries and other ex- 
peness had to be met, the sum available 
or the repair of the fabric and the 
houses occupied by the Canons and 
others had sometimes fallen to an ex- 
tremely small one, when rents fell or 
could not be got in. The question came 
before the Government last year; and 
the result arrived at, after inquiry, was 
to recommend Parliament to reverse the 
recent practice of re-assigning estates to 
Chapters. Of course, they did not dream 
of granting to these Bodies anything 
out of the Votes of Parliament. Ac- 
cordingly, last Session it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to introduce a 
Bill, the leading principle of which was 
that, instead of estates being given to 
Deans and Chapters, they should receive 
an annual fixed sum out of the moneys 
in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and that this money should 
be ear-marked for special purposes—so 
much for salaries, so much for services, 
and so much for fabrics; and that when 
large works of restoration were to be car- 
ried out the Dean and Ohapter should 
have power to mortgage their fabric fund, 
repaying the amount by an annuity spread 
over a series of years. That was the pro- 

osal which the Government would have 
| brought in at the end of last Session ; 
and he undertook now that it should be 
introduced in the Sittings after Christ- 
mas, so that it might be passed in the 
course of the year. The Government, 
however, could not assume the addi- 
tional responsibility of supervising the 
repairof ecclesiastical buildings through- 
out the country, as suggested by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford ; 
but he thought that the peculiar cha- 
racter of Westminster Abbey entitled 
Her Majesty’s Government to require 
any large works there to be subject to 
their approval. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the whole of the 
necessary repairs on the fabric of cathe- 
drals ought to be provided out of the funds 





at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Cum- 
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missioners, and not by means of grants of 
money. As he understood that a 

ill was to be introduced next Session in 
regard to this matter, he would suggest 
to the Government that in the new ar- 
rangements which would be effected by 
the proposed enactment there should be 
provided a suitable person as Represen- 
tative of the Government, who, in some 
way or other, should have a voice in the 
management and in the expenditure of 
those funds. In that way the powers of 
the Ecclesiastical Authorities might, to 
a great extent, be kept under control. 


FRANCE AND CHINA—THE HOSTI- 
LITIES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, who 
had the following Notice on the Paper :— 
To call attention to the neglect of British 
Interests in the China Seas by Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers; and to move— 

“That this House is of opinion that the 
British Government should, in conjunction, if 
possible, with the Governments of Germany 
and the United States, make proposals to the 
French Republic and China with a view to 
putting an end to the present War,”’ 
said, that he had put the Motion on the 
Paper in consequence of the insufficient 
information upon the subject which the 
noble Lord opposite the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs had recently 
given him in answer to a Question. The 
action of France in the China Seas at 
the present time was a very important 
question, because of the large amount 
of British trade which was affected by 
that hostile action. Twenty-five million 
pounds a-year, he believed, was the 
amount of commerce in this country 
which was affected, or likely to be se- 
riously affected, by the present French 
hostilities. The position of affairs was 
very unsatisfactory. Legally, he had 
no doubt that France was in a state of 
war with China, although the French 
denied it. At the same time, it was well 
known that unless these hostilities were 
brought to a speedy conclusion they 
must inflict the gravest injury upon 
British commerce. The French were 
taking no practical measures either to 
make peace or to carry out an effectual 
attack upon the Chinese Empire. They 
were simply hovering about here and 
there, injuring trade, and practically, 
by their half-measures, encouraging the 
Chinese to fight. The Government had 
been guilty of great neglect in this 
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matter. They had clung to the vain hope 
of coming to a satisfactory alliance with 
France on other questions, and they had 
deprived themselves of the valuable 
alliance of Germany, which would have 
enabled them to settle this question with 
the greatest ease, much in the same 
way as the late Government were en- 
abled, some five years ago, to settle the 
threatened attack by Russia on China. 
On that occasion the late Government 
made overtures to Germany and to the 
United States, which resulted in a com- 
munication on the part of the Powers 
being made to Russia that the Treaty 
Ports should not be attacked. Russia, 
seeing by that statement that she was 
debarred from injuring China, did not 
begin the menaced war. This Govern- 
ment, however, instead of taking action 
of a similar character on the present 
occasion, had allowed this affair to 
drift until a state of hostilities now 
existed which was very injurious to 
British trade. He had warned the 
Ministry, when the French aggression 
upon Tonquin began, that it would lead 
to serious complications with China, and 
to great disturbance to English com- 
merce. His remarks were ridiculed at 
the time, when timely action would have 
checked aggression. In regard to this 
war between China and France, he must 
say that after reading as carefully as pos- 
sible the respective statements with re- 
gard to the original claim upon Tonquin, 
with regard to the affair at Langson, and 
with regard to the circumstances con- 
nected with the terms of the Treaty come 
to between the French and the Chinese 
Plenipotentiaries, he thought that right 
appeared to be on the side of the Chinese. 
They were not the aggressors, but the 
party attacked and injured; end, that 

eing the case, the British Government 
ought to have taken some resolute 
measures to let France know that this 
state of hostilities must be brought to 
an early close. If the Government had 
remonstrated with France in the friendly 
and determined way in which Lord Pal- 
merston addressed that Government on 
similar occasions, those hostilities would 
have long since come to a satisfactory 
conclusion. He would remind the noble 
Lord of the greatness of British interests 
at stake in Ohina, and of the importance 
of maintaining the strength of the 
Chinese Empire in Asia. We had two 
great rivals in Asia—namely, Russia 
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on the North West, and the great 
dominion which the French were seek- 
ing to build up on the Eastern side 
in Cochin China, Annam, and Tonquin. 
These were also signs that France might 
soon encroach upon Burmah. Her 
Majesty’s Government ought to bear 
in mind the possibility of France and 
Russia agreeing to divide China be- 
tween them. He hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would take action in time, 
and avail themselves of an opportunity 
to interfere effectually to put a stop to 
these very injurious, and still'morethreat- 
ening, hostilities that now prevailed. He 
was surprised, in view of the weak- 
ness of our Squadron in the China Seas 
and other important stations, that the 
Government should still continue to 
neglect the subject of the Navy, which 
was of infinitely more importance to 
the nation than 20 Franchise Bills. 
Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that, whenever it was proposed to 
go into Committee of Supply, the hon. 
Member. for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett) brought forward a Motion on some 
question of foreign policy ; but he (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) was inclined to 
think, from the small amount of support 
which the hon. Member received from 
his own side, and especially from his own 
Front Bench, whose policy he was al- 
ways propounding in their absence, that 
they were of opinion that the time when 
the hon. Menie brought forward his 
Motions was not always well chosen. In 
reply to a Question by the hon. Member 
the other day, he had given him infor- 
mation which was of interest and im- 
ortance; and he thought the hon. Mem- 
ane would see that it was impossible for 
him to say more than he had done. 
What he had said was that communica- 
tions had been proceeding with the Go- 
vernments of both France and China in 
regard to the subject of mediation, but 
that, unfortunately, hitherto it had not 
been possible to bring these communi- 
cations to any practical result, and that 
it was not possible for him for that very 
reason to make any further communica- 
tion in regard to them. The House 
would see that for the same reason that 
closed his mouth the other evening on 
this very important and delicate subject, 
it must have remained closed this even- 
ing also, not from any desire to keep back 
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ment that he might make to-night would 
only defeat the object the Government 
and the hon. Member had at heart— 
namely, the establishment of peace be- 
tween France and China, which was so 
desirable in the interest of the world in 
general and the trade of this country in 
particular. The hon. Member asked 
why did not Her Majesty’s Government 
use strong language in order to promote 
acific relations between France and 
hina? 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
never said that. WhatI said, Sir, was 
friendly but determined remonstrances. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURIOE 
said, he had taken down the words; and 
did the hon. Member expect that peace 
between France and Ohina was to be 
promoted by the use of this strong lan- 
guage? Most certainly it would not 
have accomplished the object in view. 
The hon. Member might rest assured 
that the Government were fully sensible 
of the importance of doing all in their 
power to restore friendly relations be- 
tween France and China; and if any op- 
portunity for mediation occurred that 
opportunity would not be lost. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Ohair,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the Sup- 
ply granted to Her Majesty, for the service of 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 18865, 
the sum of £2,049,000 be granted out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again upon Monday next. 


INCOME TAX BILL.—[Bu1 38.] 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Courtney.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he must ex- 
press his dissatisfaction with the course 
the Government had found it necessary 
to take in this matter. When the House 
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was in Committee of Ways and Means 
last Monday, he had complained that 
the pressure of taxation had been un- 
necessarily increased at a period of com- 
mercial difficulty, and when the local 
burdens of the country had been exeep- 
tionally heavy, by the measures which 
had been 4 ne f by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the paying off of 
£7,000,000 a-year of the National Debt. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had urged, in reply, that his 
(Mr. Rylands’s) argument might be car- 
ried to the extent of meeting annual Ex- 
penditure by the increase of Debt. But 
that was by no means his contention. 
He quite agreed that current Expendi- 
ture ought to be met by taxation; but, 
when they were adopting large measures 
for the reduction of Debt, they ought to 
consider not only the amount to be re- 
duced, but also how far the circum- 
stances of the time justified the addition 
of considerable burdens upon the tax- 
payers of the country. The present 
time and circumstances rendered, in his 
opinion, the reduction of £7,000,000 
a-year inopportune, and added seriously 
to the financial difficulties of the Go- 
vernment. He also contended that, 
before adding another 1d. to the In- 
come Tax, which pressed unfairly upon 
the precarious incomes of industry, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
have dealt with the death duties, and 
imposed upon real property a succession 
duty equivalent in amount to the pro- 
bate and legacy duties now levied upon 
personal property. But he went fur- 
ther, and maintained that the Govern- 
ment were responsible for the additional 
expenditure which had been incurred, 
and which was the occasion for increased 
taxation. The Prime Minister ques- 
tioned his right to criticize the Expendi- 
ture of the Government, because he 
said— 

‘*T think I remember a speech of the hon. 
Member for Burnley which, instead of being 
conceived in the spirit of the hon. Baronet. the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), 
recommended and advised a war policy. My 
hon. Friend must really take his choice; he 
cannot have the luxury of making speeches of 
that class, and, at the same time, the luxury of 
protesting against the increased expenditure.’’ 
He (Mr. Rylands) was not conscious of 
having made speeches of a warlike ten- 
dency. No doubt, the Prime Minister 
referred to his speech of March 6; 
but in that speech there was not a word 
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favourable to warlike measures from be- 
ginning to end. He had commenced the 
speech by denouncing the bombardment 
of Alexandria, and had ended it by con- 
demning the slaughter of 6,000 Sou- 
danese at Suakin. He need scarcely say 
that he was sure that the misstatement 
of the tenour of his speech into which 
the right hon, Gentleman had fallen 
was entirely unintentional. It was quite 
true that he (Mr. Rylands) had recom- 
mended, in the speech in question, a de- 
cided policy. But what was that decided 
policy ? Not a policy of war, but a policy 
calculated to prevent bloodshed and the 
expenditure of millions of money. His 
argument was that the bombardment of 
Alexandria and the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
entirely changed the position of England 
as regards Egypt, and added enormously 
to the responsibilities of the British 
Government. All authority in Egypt 
had been shattered and the National 
movement for the development of Egyp- 
tian liberty had been destroyed. Under 
those new conditions, he had urged that 
we had no right to “scuttle out” of 
Egypt, or to leave the Egyptians to 
‘‘stew in their own juice.” He had con- 
tended that the British Government 
ought to recognize the facts of the case, 
and accept their eeqpansaliy fully and 
without disguise. They ought not to set 
up a fiction of an Egyptian power which 
did not exist. The Government disap- 
proved of the advance of Hicks Pasha 
beyond Khartoum; but they shrank from 
the responsibility of stopping him. They 
ought to have stopped him. A decided 
policy then would have prevented the 
destruction of Hicks Pasha and his army, 
and would have saved Egypt and this 
country from subsequent difficulties of 
the most serious character. Then there 
was the Mission of General (sordon ;— 
it was announced as entirely a Mission of 
Peace. Gordon was to proclaim the 
freedom of the Soudanese from the loath- 
some tyranny and exactions of their 
Egyptian rulers. He was entrusted with 
; ou from the Khedive to all chief 
notables and people of the Soudan, an- 
nouncing its evacuation by the Egyptian 
troops, and informing them that the 
Soudan would be left to them, and that 
its Rulers would be appointed from 
among them. That no doubt was a de- 
cided policy, and if thoroughly and con- 
sistently carried out might have been 
successful. But Gordon kept this im- 
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portant Firman of the Khedive in his 
pocket, and within a short period adopted 
warlike measures, talked about ‘‘ smash- 
ing the Mahdi,” and sent his steamers, 
full of soldiers, to shoot Arabs on the 
banks of the Nile. Why did not the Go- 
vernment recall Gordon, when they found 
that he wasentirely reversing their policy 
of peace? That would have prevented 
the necessity ofthe enormous expenditure 
now being incurred to bring him back. 
And then as to the measures taken for 
his relief—there was an impression that 
a more decided and active policy would 
have greatly lessened the Jifficultios of 
the situation. Gordon himself had said 
that if Berber had not fallen into the 
Mahdi’s hands, the Expedition up the 
Nile would have been a “ pic-nic.” But 
Berber had fallen, and the Expedition 
would have to be carried out in the midst 
of great difficulties and at a large ex- 
penditure. It was no doubt the fact 
that in the various discussions on Egyp- 
tian and South African policy, he (Mr. 
Rylands) had taken little or no part. He 
entertained towards the Prime Minister 
feelings of the highest respect and con- 
fidence, and he had been at all times 
unwilling to take any course likely to 
embarrass the Government; but he could 
not refrain from expressing the belief 
that if a more decided policy had been 
pursued in Egypt and South Africa, the 
expenditure now contemplated would 
never have been incurred. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he had always found it was the case, as 
it was then, that though the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley expressed a preference 
for a decided policy, he had always 
supported the Government by his vote 
against the Opposition, when the latter 
had demanded a policy of that kind. He 
rose, however, for the purpose of saying 
that he objected to the proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on the ground that no 
intimation had been given of the extent 
of the liabilities which the country was 
now incurring in different parts of the 
world. £1,324,000 was asked for to 
defray the cost of the Egyptian Expe- 
dition; but he did not think that the 
policy of the Government with regard 
to Egypt was an honest policy. They 
had been told that £2,000,000 would 
cover allthe expenditure up to the end of 
the present financial year. They had been 
told nothing of the enormous expendi- 
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ture that was now going on, and that 
would continue to go on, with re 

to the Expedition to Khartoum. He 
hoped that if they ever got there, they 
would never leave it until they had estab- 
lished a firm and settled Government in 
it. If he said he believed that the ex- 
penditure for that Expedition would 
amount to £6,000,000, he was sure he 
would be within the mark. For the Ex- 
pedition to Bechuanaland they were 
asked to vote £725,000 ; but the real cost 
of the Expedition would, he believed, 
be not less than £1,000,000. The sum 
which must be expended on the fortifica- 
tions of our coaling stations and on the 
Navy could hardly amount to less than 
£3,000,000. £10,000,000 would durin 
the year, therefore, be wanted in 
and yet the Government only asked for 
£2,000,000, saying that no more would 
be required until the end of the present 
financial year. He thought that the 
House ought not to sanction the addi- 
tion of 1d. to the Income Tax without 
protest. In July, 1882, 14d. was added 
to the tax to meet the cost of the war in 
Egypt. Being asked whether it was fair 
always to resort to the Income Tax in 
such emergencies, the Prime Minister 
acknowledged that the tax as at present 
constituted fell upon too limited a portion 
of the community, and that it would not 
be always right for a Government to 
look to the Income Tax alone in cases 
of emergency, and not to other sources 
of Revenue. The franchise was now 
about to beextended to 2,000,000 people, 
many of whom would not pay Income 
Tax. Were they, in the future, or would 
it be right or just that they should be, 
exempted from contributing to the cost 
of such a war as the war in Egypt, 
a country in which they were as much 
interested as the rest of the com- 
munity? Were the Government going 
to tax only a limited class, which oon- 
tained numberless persons who could 
not afford to be so mulct? The 1d. tax 
thus imposed was really a 2d. tax for the 
half-year; and, in the present state of 
agriculture and industry, its effect would 
be severely felt. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would state to the House 
that, should he again have to ask for 
money in exceptional circumstances, he 
would not depend upon the Income Tax 
alone, but would find some other sources 
of Revenue. 


H 
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Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that 
while he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was to be congratulated on having met 
financial demands by boldly increasing 
taxation, he could not agree with the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
in his remarks about the reduction of 
the National Debt. His hon. Friend 
said we must consider the time and 
amount. Now, since he (Sir John Lub- 
bock) had had the honour of a seat in 
that House, he had never known those 
who opposed the repayment of Debt 
think that the time had arrived when 
this should be done. But if that view 
was to prevail, the Debt would never be 
reduced; and if we borrowed in times 
of war and did not repay in times of 
peace, there could be but one end— 
namely, national bankruptcy. Then we 
came to the amount. His hon. Friend 
said that £7,000,000 a-year was too 
much. To himself it seemed very mo- 
derate. At that rate it would take us 
over a century to repay our Debt. He 
admitted the importance of the question 
which had been raised by the hon. 
Member for Burnley with regard to the 
death duties, though he could under- 
stand that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer might not consider this a fitting 
opportunity to make any statement on 
the subject. As to Egypt, he had al- 
ways maintained that we should either 
have left the country after Tel-el-Kebir, 
or have taken a more decided course. If 
it was once understood in Egypt that 
there was to be a good and just Govern- 
ment, there would be no difficulty about 
Egyptian finance ; and until that was un- 
derstood, they would find that they would 
get deeper and deeper into these difficul- 
ties. He would not, however, pursue 
the subject which the hon. Member, he 
presumed, had raised principally as a 
=. explanation. He was anxious 
or a word of explanation from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on one 
point. He presumed that the additional 
ld. of Income Tax was to be raised 
under exactly the same conditions as 
the previous amount. He had no doubt 


on the subject ; but there was—perhaps 
only an apparent—ambiguity, and it 
would be satisfactory if the right hon. 
Gentleman would set the matter at rest. 

Mr. ONSLOW aaid, that the House 
and the country would expect the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to state to-night 
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exactly how much he thought our liabili- 
ties would be, and whether the sum now 
asked for would carry the Government 
over the present financial year. They 
were now going to vote sums for two 
Expeditions, and they had good autho- 
rity for believing that a further amount 
would be required for Egypt. It would 
be, therefore, more honourable for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say at 
once what our liabilities were likely to 
be. The noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for War (the Marquess of 
Hartington) had stated that there was 
every reason to expect that the Ex- 
pedition up the Nile would complete its 
operations and return before the hot 
season, and either the noble Marquess 
or some other Member of the Govern- 
ment had said that they hoped to leave 
a settled form of Government behind 
them at Khartoum. If that was the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
it would take many years and many 
millions of money before it could be 
done. Did anyone suppose that, with 
a number of tribes opposed to one an- 
other in the country, we could establish 
a settled form of Government there be- 
fore the hot season in March, supposing 
that our troops were to get to Khartoum 
in January? Surely, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) must see that the sum 
now asked for would be enormously ex- 
ceeded. He (Mr. Onslow) was one of 
those who thought that the money to 
meet the cost of the Expedition was a 
burden which ought not to fall on the 
shoulders of one particular class, and 
that a class not able to bear it. No 
doubt, we must do all we could to bring 
back General Gordon, at whatever cost, 
for we all looked upon him as a hero; 
but those sitting on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House maintained that, 
if the Government had taken a bolder 
course, if they had been guided by wiser 
counsels, and if there had not been dis- 
sensions in the Cabinet, all this expendi- 
ture might have been avoided. The 
arrival of our troops at Khartoum, whe- 
ther at the end of this year or the be- 
ginning of next, would be a matter of 
enormous difficulty—he doubted whether 
they would ever get there at all—and 
the cost would be very great. Of course, 
the Income Tax was a very easy mode 
of getting the money—they had only to 


put on the screw and the thing was 
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done; but it was preposterous to think 
that if more money was wanted, the 
whole was to be obtained from the In- 
come Tax. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was rather surprised to find, as was the 
case, that the objections to this proposal 
should come from the advocates of a 
‘spirited foreign policy,” the very per- 
sons who were always urging the Go- 
vernment to do that for which this 
money was required. Those who were 
in the habit of voting for fighting should 
pay the taxes required to be levied for 
that end; but he denied that the work- 
ing classes of this country were in favour 
of war; on the contrary, they were in 
favour of arbitration, for they had not 
the same interest in these Egyptian wars 
as those who paid Income Tax. He 
hoped when they had an extended fran- 
chise, and a more complete representa- 
tion of the people in Parliament, that 
they should be much less likely to get 
into these wars than at present, and 
more inclined to enter on an era of 
peace. He believed that these wars 
were mostly made by the middle classes— 
by the newspapers and their supporters— 
who paid the Income Tax; and, there- 
fore, he was very glad that the tax was 
laid upon these people. He hoped that 
the additional 1d. would suffice, but 
a good deal more might be required ; 
but he had no doubt that, if England 
established a civilized Government in 
Khartoum, the ratepayers would have to 
pay heavily for it, and that a further 2d. 
would have to be added to the Income 
Tax. In that case, he trusted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
shrink from putting on 2d., if need be. 
The lower middle classes already bore 
more than their fair share of taxation, 
and he had no wish to see the Income 
Tax go to a lower class than it did now. 

Mr. SALT said, he entirely demurred 
to the statement made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down (Sir George 
Campbell) to the effect that the Mem- 
bers of the Opposition were responsible 
for the war in Egypt. It was both 
unfair and ridiculous. He maintained 
that when the Government of the coun- 
try was involved in war, they ought to 
ask, and they had a right to ask, for 
the generous support not only of their 
Friends, but of both sides of the House. 
The Opposition might not be able to 
give their assent to the policy of the Go- 
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vernment; but Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had a right to ask for help from both 
sides in the circumstances he mentioned, 
and they ought to receive that help. It 
was in that spirit that he met the claim 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for aid. He 
quite agreed with a great deal that was, 
said by the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands). The question really be- 
fore the House at that present time was, 
How were they to meet the Expenditure, 
and were they meeting it in the best 
way? In that matter they must trust 
very much to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and although he (Mr. Salt) 
felt, and the right hon. Gentleman must 
also feel, how grievous a thing it was, 
at a time when trade and agriculture 
were in a depressed condition, to call 
for 2d. in the pound increase of the 
Income Tax, still, when the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer stated that it 
was the best, and perhaps the only, 
way he had of raising the money re- 
quired at the moment, they must accept 
what he said. They might condemn 
and dislike the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but they must for the mo- 
ment support him. With regard to the 
general question, he (Mr. Salt) did not 
wish to complain so much of the Expen- 
diture as the quality of the Expenditure. 
They were constantly saying that the 
Expenditure was too large—larger than 
it was five, 10, or 20 years ago—but the 
real point was not what was the Expen- 
diture for the moment, but what was 
the amount that was required for the 
interests of the country for the time 
being. The Governmeut ought to show 
—and he did not think that they had 
sufficiently shown—that the Expenditure 
proposed was really necessary for the 
wants of the country for the year for 
which it was asked. Would the pro- 
posed Expenditure increase the trade, 
strengthen the resources, and promote 
the interests of the Empire. But this 
was not the moment to press a point of 
that nature, and he only mentioned it to 
say that, when the proper time came, he 
should call attention toit. There was 
another point of a general character, 
and that was whether the money asked 
for was sufficient. He was doubt- 
ful in the matter, and almost wished 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had asked for the full amount at once. 
The right hon. Gentleman, no doubt, 
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had the facts at his disposal; but, still, 
he (Mr. Salt) could not help feeling that 
the amount was far from sufficient for 
the purpose for which it was required. 
He could only say that if the sum now 
asked for was sufficient, it would be very 
much to the credit of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and would give satisfaction 
to most hon. Members. He should like to 
put a case with reference to the 2d. to be 
added to the Income Tax. A Company 
paid, in the first half of the year, 4 per 
cent, and in the second half 6 per cent. 
The 4 percent, they might say, had been 
earned up to the 30th of June, and the 
6 per cent up to the 3lst of December, 
1884. Under those circumstances, what 
was the Income Tax upon the second 
half of the year? It was not equal. 
That was a matter which was not pro- 
vided for in the Bill. Were they to pay 
upon 4, 5, or 6 per cent for the half- 
ome There were other points of that 

ind which he did not wish to bring 
before the House at that stage, but 
which would come up for consideration 
in Committee. The larger question, 
however, as to Expenditure at the pre- 
sent time and Expenditure in the future 
was one of very great importance. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he was 
of opinion that it was very clear that 
they knew very little of the amount of 
the expenditure which this country was 
incurring in Egypt as regarded this Ex- 
pedition up the Nile. He most heartily 
protested against the Protectional sug- 
gestion which had been thrown out by 
several Members on the Opposition side. 
He did not think they could realize how 
highly impolitic and against trade inte- 
rests and against commerce generally, 
it was to put a tax upon the necessaries 
of life. Neither did he think that any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who found 
himself in the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman who now held the Office, would 
be able to raise the sum that was re- 
quired from any other tax than the In- 
come and Property Tax. There was a 
strong feeling that the taxes paid by the 
humbler classes were in excess of the 
means they possessed ; and the Income 
Tax must really be called upon to bear 
a great deal more before the Govern- 
ment placed further burdens upon the 
necessaries of life of the people at large. 
If the votes of hon. Members were 
analyzed, he believed it would be found 
that those who voted in support of war- 
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like expenditure were mostly connected 
with the counties and the small towns, 
and the county Members were not in 
touch with the working classes. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHOOTE said, he 
wished to join in the protest of the hon. 
Members for Stafford (Mr. Salt) and 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow) against the doc- 
trine of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) that the Oonser- 
vatives were, in any way, responsible 
for the expenditure upon the Expedition 
for the relief of General Gordon. That 
Expedition was one for which the Govern- 
ment must be held responsible. When 
they sent General Gordon out, they took 
the 100 to 1 chance that he might, by 
his personal presence and prestige, insure 
the pacification of the country. Had he 
proved to be able to do so, he would 
have added enormously to his own credit 
and reputation, but a certain amount 
of the credit would have fallen to the 
share of the Government; but they had 
no right to anticipate his success, and 
they had only themselves to thank if he 
had failed in the object for which he was 
sent out, He hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would give some indica- 
tion of what the probable cost of the 
Expedition would be, in the event of its 
not being brought toa happy conclusion 
before the next hot season set in? A 
good deal had been said about the lavish 
expenditure and insufficient Estimates 
of the Conservatives for Abyssinian, 
Afghan, and South African Wars. While 
the Government were in a strong posi- 
tion, it would be much to their advan- 
tage if they would confide a little in the 
public, and let them know in what lia- 
bilities they might be involved in the 
course of the next few months. He 
wished to subscribe to the doctrine that 
the cost of such Expeditions ought not 
to be borne by the middle and the upper 
classes alone, upon whom the Income 
Tax fell. The Government depended 
upon the support of the working classes, 
and it was very unfair that they should 
“run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds.” He thought it a dishonest 
policy to ask the working classes to sup- 
port a particular line of action in foreign 
affairs, and then to put the cost entirely 
upon other classes of the community. 
if the support of the working classes 
was worth anything, they would make a 
sacrifice for the policy of the Govern- 
ment. A Conservative Government did 
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not shrink from putting the support of that any Government, under the same 
the working classes to the test by an ad- | circumstances, must resort to the In- 
dition to the duty upon tobacco. If the | come Tax, as the Conservative Govern- 
Government wished us to believe that; ment did in 1867-8, in the month of 
they were supported by working men, | November, for the Abyssinian War. 
let them call upon working men to pay | Towards the end of the year there was 
something for the foreign policy of the | practically no alternative. Hon. Gen- 
Government. tlemen had asked questions as to the 
Tae CHANOCELLORor tuz EXCHE- | total expenditure for the Expedition. 
QUER (Mr. Curpers), in reply to the It was not his duty, and that was not 
suggestion of his hon. Friend the Mem- | the time—when it would be possible to 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), that the | discuss the prospects of this expenditure 
expenditure for the Soudan Expedition | in future years. If there was any time 
might have been provided for out of the for discussing them, it was when the 
Sinking Fund of the National Debt, | expenditure was voted in Supply. His 
said, that it was quite true that under business was, when the House had 
the Act passed by the late Government, , voted what was considered necessary 
the net charge for the interest and for this financial year, to ask the 
Sinking Fund of the Debt would be House how it would provide for that 
rather more than £28,000,000 this amount; and he said distinctly that, 
year and a little over £27,250,000 for this financial year, he believed that 
next year. But a quarter ofa century the amount they were asking as the 
ago, when the population of the coun-| proceeds of the ld. Income Tax was 
try was one-quarter less than it was now, | sufficient to meet the charge of about 
and when the trade of the country was | £2,250,000, allowing for the small im- 
not half of what it now was, the charge provement now visible in the Revenue. 
was £28,500,000. If we were now to: As to whether £2,250,000 was a fair 
reduce the charge for the Debt, we' amount to take as the probable charge 
should be in the unsatisfactory position | for the present financial year, that was 
of setting less aside than we did a the estimate given by the Departments 
quarter of a century ago with greatly in- | and criticized by the Treasury, and so 
creased Means and Revenue. IfthePrime far as drafts on the Treasury Chest in- 
Minister-had misunderstood the speech dicated the probable total charge, they 
of the hon. Member for Burnley last | considered the estimate was a fair one. 
Session, his right hon. Friend had erred| Mr. ONSLOW said, that the right 
in common with others, for the speaker, | hon. Gentleman talked of the drafts 
who on that occasion followed the hon. | that had already come in; but the argu- 
Member for Burnley, began by saying ment he had to meet was as to what 
that he had come out as a ‘‘real, ram- | would be spent up to March. 
pant, roystering Jingo.”” He (the Chan-| Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
cellor of the Exchequer) did not believe QUER (Mr. Cuipers) said, that they 
that of the hon. Member; but there had two things to go by—namely, the 
could be no doubt about the impression | rate at which drafts had come in and 
produced by the speech he made on that might be expected to come in, and the 
occasion. The suggestion that other estimates of the Department; and based 
taxes besides the Income Tax should be on those data, the amount they had asked 
resorted to had been answered already for was enough. Then he was asked, 
quite conclusively. This was the month whether he thought that the only source 
of November. How was it possible, of taxation to which they should resort 
within three or four months of the end | when they wanted large sums for military 
of the financial year, to disturb our taxa- | purposes was the Income Tax; and his 
tion by putting a temporary tax upon | hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Walter B. 
any article of consumption? Was there | Barttelot) asked him whether he should 
to be a sugar duty, or an increased tea | in future depend on that impost, while 


duty? What was to be done in lieu of the hon. Member for Guildford inquired 
increasing the Income Tax? That was what he would do in his next Budget. 
a very pertinent question, and it was | Now, he must keep his next Budget to 
not to be got rid of by platitudes, or himself; but he entirely agreed with 
by merely suggesting that something | what the Prime Minister said in 1852— 
else should be done. The truth was,' namely, that the Income Tax was a 
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simple weapon which they must use for 
dealing with warlike expenditure, but 
that it was not right to go to the Income 
Tax alone, when a large expenditure 
was being incurred, except in cases of 
emergency towards the end of a year. 
The hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. 
H. 8. Northeote) had held up what had 
been done by the late Government as 
a pattern to them. Now, the late Go- 
vernment raised certain sums for Mili- 
tary Expeditions by taxation, and still 
larger sums by incurring Debt; for, 
instead of paying their way as they 
went, they threw on future years about 
£8,000,000 or £9,000,000. The whole 
amount that was raised by indirect 
taxation by the late Government for 
those wars was a flea-bite. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHOOTE explained 
that, in the reference he had made, he 
had merely spoken of the principle that 
was followed. 

TaeCHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curmpers) said, that prac- 
tice was much better than principle. 
The whole sum raised by the additional 
Tobacco Tax was as nothing compared 
with what was raised by the Income 
Tax and what was borrowed. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
ef London (Sir John Lubbock) had 
asked whether there was any difference 
between the incidence and the machinery 
of the present Income Tax Act and the 
new Bill. It would be a little difficult 
to discuss these technicalities on the 
second reading ; but he would explain 
any point, which might appear novel, in 
Committee. With regard to trading 
ssp as to which a question had 

een asked, there would be no practical 
difficulty in assessing them, as the tax 
on them was practically paid in the 
first quarter of the calendar year. They 
would then be charged only 6d. for the 
whole year. In conclusion, he hoped 
that the House would now give the Bill 
a second reading. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS BILL. 
(Mr. Hastings, Earl Percy, Colonel Walrond.) 
[pti 34.] sECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. HASTINGS, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 


The Chancellor of the Hachequer 
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said, that he would consent to its being 
referred to a Select Committee, where 
every detail could be thoroughly sifted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Hastings.) 


Mr. ELTON said, that the Bill made 
a very distinct and important change in 
the principles of the law applicable to 
rivers and streams. The creation of a 
new offence, where a neighbour could 
not prove an individual nuisance or the 
public show the act of any particular 
person, would be a great innovation. 
He therefore appealed to the Govern- 
ment to adjourn the debate, so as to 
arrange that the great Corporations and 
Companies affected might make their 
wishes known in the matter. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 22nd November, 1884. 





The House met at half after Two of 
the clock. 


MINUTES.]—Ways anp Means — considered 
in Committee—Resolutions [November 21] re- 
ported—£2,049,000, Consolidated Fund. 

Pustic Bruus—Ordered—First Reading—Con- 
solidated Fund (No. 1). 

Committee—Report—Income Tax [38]. 


QUESTIONS... 
—o 
EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)— 
ALLOWANCES TO OFFICERS OF THE 
ROYAL MARINES. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that he had 
sent private Notice to the Secretary to 
the Admiralty to the effect that, on the 
ae up of the Report of Ways and 
Means, he intended to call attention to 
the subject of the allowances granted to 
officers of Marines serving in Egypt, 
and their subsequent withdrawal; also 
to an order given by the Admiralty as to 
the payments being afterwards refunded. 
He wished to know what were the facts 
of the matter ? 
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Sm THOMAS BRASSEY, in reply, 
said, that, as to the Marines at Suakin, 
he understood that all, except those 
living afloat, had received field allow- 
ance at the naval rates, which were in 
excess of the field allowance granted to 
the Army. In addition to these allow- 
ances, this climate pay of the Army at 
the rate of 3s. a-day was also paid to 
the Marines at the order of the officer 
commanding. When the circumstances 
were reported to the Admiralty, direc- 
tions were given that the double allow- 
ance should cease, and also an instruc- 
tion that the sum which had been paid 
in respect of climate pay should be re- 
covered from the officers at rates not ex- 
ceeding from £4 to £5 per month. An 
appeal had been made against the de- 
cision, and the Admiralty were in com- 
munication with the War Office on the 
subject. The object of the order was to 
— the Marines from receiving al- 
owances in excess of those granted to 
the Army, and an arrangement had 
been made with the War Office by which 
the Marines would receive the same allow- 
ances as those granted to the Army. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Is it intended 
to exact repayment of the climate allow- 
ances already received by the Marines ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY : I under- 
stand that that is the present intention. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Then I shall 
call attention to the matter on the Re- 
port of Ways and Means—that is now. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— 0-——_ 


WAYS AND MEANS.—REPORT. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
Resolution [November 21] reported. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
it would be more convenient that he 
should now call the attention of the 
House to the subject of the allowances 
to the Marines in Egypt rather than 
pursue the practice of putting down 
Questions on the Paper to add to the 
enormous number addressed to the Go- 
vernment. That appeared to him a most 
inconvenient way of bringing a subject 
of this kind before the notice of Parlia- 
ment. Ashe understood the explana- 
tion just given by the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, what he might call the pro- 
perly-constituted authority at Suakin, 
whoever he might be, had sanctioned 
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the payment to the officers of Marines 
serving in Egypt a certain rate of pay 
under the designation of ‘climate al- 
lowance.” Having been so sanctioned, 
those payments had been made, and now, 
as he understood, the authorities at 
home had not only ordered the discon- 
tinuance in future of the very moderate 
emoluments of officers discharging very 
trying and arduous duties, but had ac- 
tually ordered that the sums which had 
been paid should be refunded by reduc- 
tions from their future pay at the rate 
of £5 per month. If that really were 
the case, it was a decision of the Admi- 
ralty which it would be very difficult in- 
deed for the hon. Gentleman (Sir Thomas 
Brassey) seriously to defend. He did 
not understand whether the fault was 
due to the British Government or whe- 
ther they were giving a lesson to the 
Egyptian Government in the art of how 
not to discharge their obligations. The 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, although he had obtained an 
honourable position in the Government, 
had not yet learned to speak of the so- 
called Egyptian Government without a 
smile. That was a qualification to which 
he had yet to attain. It was unneces- 
sary to refer to the admirable services 
done by the Marines. When increased 
pay had been sanctioned, and such pay- 
ment had been actually made, he thought 
the honour of the country was pledged 
to the arrangement, and they should be 
very jealous in sanctioning any action on 
the part of the Executive Government by 
which that increased pay should be sub- 
sequently deducted. That increase of pay 
was, he understood, made nominally by 
the Egyptian Government, but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been a party to 
the transaction. Was it, he asked, in- 
tended that there should be deducted 
from the officers of Marines serving at 
Suakin, and other places in Egypt, 
money which was officially sanctioned, 
and which the officers had actually re- 
ceived? If he were right in thinkin 

that the Admiralty had not yet decide 

this matter, he would ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman to weigh it carefully before the 
Department committed itself finally to 
an act of repudiation, and, he might 
add, of dishonourable conduct towards 
those who were serving the country it. 
such a gallant manner. Though he be- 
lieved it was not in the power of a pri- 
vate Member to move a distinct Amend- 
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ment to any of the Estimates of the 
country, in the event of the Admiralty 
persevering in the course of which he 
complained, he should certainly take 
such steps as lay in his power to obtain 
the judgment of Parliament in the mat- 
ter. 
Sir JOHN HAY wished to add his 
appeal to his right hon. Friend’s on this 
matter. It did seem to him a most im- 
politic thing, when officers were serving 
abroad, and extra payments were made 
to them, that through some mistake of 
a paymaster they should be asked to re- 
fund them—especially in the case of 
officers of Marines, who, having received 
the money ostensibly from the Egyptian 
Government for good services, were 
about to have it reclaimed by our own 
Government. He trusted the Marine 
officers who were serving their country 
so well would not be treated in this very 
unhandsome manner. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER also 
appealed to the Admiralty on the matter. 
Thecourse that had been pursued towards 
these officers simply meant this, that a 
Department having made a blunder the 
officers of the Marines were to be called 
upon to repair the blunder out of their 
own pockets. In this House there was 
unbounded admiration for the Marines, 
and the Secretary to the Admiralty him- 
self had not been slow to express his 
admiration of that Force. He thought 
it would be exceedingly ungrateful to 
call upon these officers to repay the 
money, as the order required, and he 
hoped the Admiralty would not carry 
out their intention. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether the Se- 
eretary to the Admiralty would inform 
the House what allowance was given to 
the Egyptian officers who were serving 
in the same district and under the same 
conditions? «What were the relative 
positions of the Egyptian and English 
officers ? 

Str THOMAS BRASSEY said, that 
through the courtesy of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) he had re- 
ceived an intimation that this subject 
was to be raised, but he had necessarily 
only had very short Notice. He had 
come down to the House prepared with 


such information as he could obtain with 
regard to the orders which had actually 
been issued, and he had stated the effect 
of those orders to the House. He un- 
derstood that the sole object of the Ad- 
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miralty had been to place the officers 
and men of the Marines serving in Egypt 
on exactly the same footing with regard 
to pay and allowances as their comrades 
in the Army. There was no desire what- 
ever to put the Marines in any inferior 
position. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER remarked that he 
had never even hinted that there was. 

Smr THOMAS BRASSEY said, he 
had already specified the orders which 
had been issued. He had said the Ad- 
miralty were in communication with the 
War Office with reference to the adjust- 
ment of the pay of the Marines in the 
future. With regard to the order which 
had been actually issued for the repay- 
ment of the pay already given to the 
Marines, he would take care that the 
expressions of opinion he had heard 
to-day in the House were carefully 
considered by the Admiralty. He might 
add that he was himself quite aware of 
the general and strong objection there 
was to calling for repayment of money 
already paid to these officers. 


NAVY—STATE OF THE NAVY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. NORWOOD said, he desired to 
express his regret that the Government 
had not taken advantage of this op- 
portunity to ask for a small amount 
for extraordinary naval expenditure. 
He was one of those who believed that 
an addition to our naval resources was 
a matter of absolute necessity, because, 
in view of our vast commerce, he re- 
garded our present position as one of 
great danger. If any demand for money 
was delayed until the Spring, it would 
result in the postponement for three or 
four months of the step which, he 
thought, was urgently necessary. He 
expressed this opinion all the more 
strongly because he knew of his own 
knowledge that there never had been 
a moment at which the Admiralty might 
go to the outports and contract for the 
construction of vessels on more advan- 
tageous terms than the present. The 
shipbuilding yards of the country were 
at a standstill, and the workmen were 
unemployed. The Committee on which 
he had the honour to serve reported that 
the evidence brought before them was 
distinctly such that the private builders 
could build as well as our Royal Dock- 
yards, and, therefore, he expressed regret 
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that any time should be lost in taking, 
at any rate, preparatory steps towards 
additions to our naval strength. He 
must go one step further, on behalf 
of his own constituents. The Prime 
Minister, the other day, in reply to a 
Question, laid down a very sound doc- 
trine. He declared that it was not the 
duty of the State to come to the assist- 
ance of any special trade. He (Mr. 
Norwood), however, ventured to point 
out that, assuming his argument to be 
correct—namely, that additions to the 
strength of the Navy were necessary, 
and that this was the moment of all 
others for building vessels at the lowest 
possible price—it was worth the con- 
sideration of the Government whether 
they ought not to take steps to improve 
the condition of the Navy, and, at the 
same time, assist our working popula- 
tions. He was sorry to say his con- 
stituents had been obliged to call a 
town’s meeting to provide the means 
for alleviating the distress which pre- 
vailed in the town. He believed a 
similar state of things existed at Sunder- 
land and Newcastle. He did not wish 
the Government to give employment 
merely for the sake of employing any 
portion of the population; but he thought 
that the conjunction of circumstances at 
this moment might have induced the 
Government to take proper steps for 
the strengthening of the Navy, and to, 
at the same time, give employment 
where it was greatly needed. 

Str JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
express his concurrence with the re- 
marks of the hon. Gentleman opposite. 
He regretted there was no symptom as 
yet of any proposal for a sum of money 
for the purpose of increasing the effi- 
ciency of our Navy. As there would 
be another opportunity for raising this 
question, he would not detain the House 
upon it; but he would like to say, with 
respect to the distress existing, that in 
Glasgow the building of two or three 
iron-clads would be not only useful to 
the country, but to those who were at 

resent thrown out of employment. 

here was no time, he believed, at 
which the Navy of the country could be 
increased with greater advantage than 
the present, and means ought at once to 
be taken for doing so; while the public 
was of opinion that the Navy was far 
below its proper strength. Orders for 
iron-clad digs to be built on the Olyde, 
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the Humber, the Mersey, the Tyne, the 
Thames, and at Belfast could now be 
executed at a very low price, and would 
give employment to thousands of starv- 
ing mechanics. The Government ought 
to avail themselves of these low rates. 
He must say, looking to the very low 
condition to which our Navy had fallen, 
and to the enormous strides which were 
being made in foreign parts—the French 
having in the last 10 years launched 
seven more iron-clads than England had 
done—it was full time that means should 
be taken to increase the Navy; and he 
trusted that the suggestions which had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Hull 
(Mr. Norwood) would have influence 
with those whom he supported. He 
had urged this matter on this attention of 
the House for the last 14 years, and he 
could only congratulate himself that 
the country was at last awakening to its 
danger. 

Mr. GOURLEY endorsed the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Hull as to the 
necessity of reinforcing the Navy. The 
Admiralty never had a better oppor- 
tunity of giving out contracts at a low 
price than they had at present. He 
held that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to ameliorate, as far as possible, 
the distress now prevailing in the coun- 
try. Something like £1,000,000 was pro- 
posed to be spent, for ameliorating the 
condition of the poor of Egypt, in irriga- 
tion work in Egypt; but he thought it 
would be more to the point, and would 
do far more good, if the Government 
came forward with a proposition to 
expend £1,000,000 in private yards 
in reinforcing the condition of the 
Navy, and putting it in a more effi- 
cient condition than at present. By so 
doing, they would give employment to 
those who could not find work, and who 
were in a state of starvation, and for 
whom neither the Prime Minister nor 
any Member of the Government had 
yet expressed one word of sympathy. 
In doing this, Parliament would inter- 
fere with no principle of political eco- 
nomy, as the ships must be built some- 
where. It was the duty of those who were 
in power to help those who were suffering 
from want of employment to tide over 
their existing difficulties, and he hoped 
the Government would bring forward 
some proposal by which the Admiralty 
would be enabled to give out shipbuilding 
contracts, which could now be had on 
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such reasonable and favourable terms. 
The fact was, that Ministers were always 
ready to help, practically, Colonial races, 
whilst their own people they governed, 
with regard to their bread and cheese, 
on theoretical dreams. He thought that 
some of our men in authority were be- 
hind the requirements of the age. Aca- 
demic qualifications were no longer 
adapted for successful government. 

rn. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
he hoped it would not go forth from that 
House that there was any want of sym- 
pathy for the suffering men in Sun- 
derland. The Government should do 
everything they could to encourage the 
industry which was now so very much 
depressed. He hoped the judicious re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Hull 
would not be lost on the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, and that the hon. 
Gentleman might be able to give the 
House some assurance that the Govern- 
ment had the full intention to take 
advantage of the present favourable 
opportunity for making contracts. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tne EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): After the appeal 
which has been made to the Govern- 
ment by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Hull (Mr. Norwood), I wish to re- 
mind the House that the Government 
are under a pledge on Monday week tc 
state fully their intentions on the sub- 
ject of the Navy. It would, therefore, 

e altogether premature for me to refer 
to those intentions now. 


Resolution agreed to:—Bill ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Arruur Orway, 
Mr. Cuancetxor of the Excuequer, and 
Mr. Courtney. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 


INCOME TAX BILL.—[Bix1 38.] 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr, Courtney.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD, who had a 
Notice on the Paper to the following 
effect :— 


“That, in view of the continued and aggra- 
vated imposition of the Income Tax pressing 
with special severity upon land and industry, 
this House is of opinion that the adjustment of 
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the Tax and its equitable administration should 
be no longer delayed.’’ 

said, he would have abstained from 
asking the indulgence of the House 
for the consideration of an unworthy 
subject, or if he did not feel convinced 
that the statement which he should 
make was one founded upon facts 
and sustainable by argument, or un- 
less the scheme which he had formulated 
was very different indeed from that 
which had been called a visionary pro- 
He felt it his duty to call the 
attention of the House to a very im- 
portant portion of the National Revenue 
of the country—the Income Tax—and 
he desired at the onset to refer to the 
powerful assault which was made upon 
his views by the Prime Minister a short 
time ago. The right hon. Gentleman 
did him the credit to say he was en- 
dowed with great courage and persist- 
ency. It was very easy to be courageous 
and persistent when he had got a per- 
fectly good case. The speech which he 
made on this subject some months ago 
was not, as the Prime Minister repre- 
sented it, a mere echo of a speech he 
made 20 years ago. Since that time he 
had learned a good deal from the Prime 
Minister himself, from observation, and 
from friendly communication with the 
officials of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, and the consequence was that the 
scheme which was laid on the Table of 
the House last Session was very different 
indeed from the one which was attacked 
by the Prime Minister in the year 1861. 
As a matter of fact, while his (Mr. 
Hubbard’s) speech was an exposition 
of an improved scheme, the speech of 
the Prime Minister was nothing more 
than an echo of the speech he made in 
1861. The right hon. Gentleman abso- 
lutely ignored the whole of the changes 
which had been induced by circumstances 
during the last 20 years. His right 
hon. Friend in the course of his remarks 
took occasion to charge him with having 
enlisted the good will and support of the 
landed interest by concealing the fact 
that his scheme, if carried out, would 
involve considerable loss to the landed 
interest. The right hon. Gentleman im- 
plied disingenuousness; but the amende 
which he subsequently so unreservedly 
and courteously made more than com- 
pensated for the pain which the charge 
had given him (Mr. Hubbard). But 
the allegation remained — “‘ that the 
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scheme which he proposed would inflict 
injury on the landed interest.” The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
when he made that allegation, alluded 
to the circumstances that he had many 
years before remarked upon, the very 
suffering condition of the landed in- 
terest. He had remarked that the real 
property of the country—houses and 
land — must be considered as encum- 
bered to a certain extent with charges 
either for mortgages or settlements, and 
he concluded that according to his (Mr. 


Tnoome 


Hubbard’s) plan land would be charged | 


with no less than 84d. at a time when 
incomes coming under Schedule D could 
only be charged at the rate of 5d., thus 
throwing upon land an extra 70 per 
cent Income Tax. The Prime Minis- 
ter had instituted inquiries into the 
amount of outgoings and charges for 
maintenance both for land and houses, 
and the conclusion at which he ar- 
rived was that 16 per cent might be 
taken as representing the outgoings on 
land and houses under Schedule A. 
Now, he (Mr. Hubbard) had taken up 
the Inland Revenue Return of 1883, 
and he found this result—that Schedule 
D being assessed under the scheme 
which he proposed at 5d., while Sche- 
dule A would only have to pay 43d., 
that was to say, instead of 100 it 
would have to pay 95, or instead of 
being charged 70 per cent more than 
Schedule D, as calculated by the right 
hon. Gentleman, Schedule A would be 
charged 5 per cent less. Now, that was 


a very important discrepancy and in- | 


accuracy in the statement of his right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister; but 
the statement had gone forth to the 
world, and he desired that this correction 
should go forth also. He asserted de- 
liberately and confidently in the House 
of Commons, that under the scheme 
which he proposed, Schedule A, so 
far from being charged more heavily 
than Schedule D, would be charged 
considerably less; less in the aggre- 
gate, but how in individual cases? 
The facts alleged by his right hon. 
Friend induced him to look very closely 
into the question of how individual pro- 
prietors were affected by assessment 
upon the gross, and he had found this 
most distressing and inequitable result. 
An estate of £2,000 a-year would, if 10 
per cent were allowed for outgoings, 
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yield a net rental of £1,800. If the 
estate were mortgaged for £1,600 a-year, 
the residue, £200, would alone come 
into the pocket of the proprietor. But 
what about the Income Tax? The 
mortgagee would pay his tax upon the 
£1,600 which he received, while the 
actual owner would be required to pay, 
not upon the residue, £200, but upon 
£400; the tax would not be levied on 
the £1,800, but upon the gross value. 
Now, that was one of the consequences 
of the present most unscientific, irre- 
gular, and inconsistent way of charg- 
ing the Queen’s taxes. Instead of 
following the scientific and the well- 
accepted principle adopted in local 
taxation—namely, of charging on the 
rateable or net value, the Queen’s taxes 
were levied upon the gross value. Why 
did he lay stress upon this fact at 
the present moment? Because at the 
present time land was in a condition of 
depression it never was in before. In 
North, South, East, and West, land- 
owners were in straitened circumstances, 
and farms had been very much reduced 
in rent, and, in many cases, had entirely 
gone out of cultivation. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it was a cruel thing on the 
part of the Government to increase the 
operation of the tax, which, even if it 
operated equally, was heavy, but when 
it operated unequally, was oppressive 
and intolerant. He maintained that a 
tax which operated in the way he had 
described ought not to endure. But 
was that all the mischief? Of late 
years, rents had been so greatly reduced 
that the present rental of many estates 
hardly sufficed, indeed in some cases 
did not suffice, to pay interest on the 
mortgage. The consequence was that 
when they charged the owner of the 
property upon the nominal rental, they 
were charging him upon his outgoings, 
upon money which he never received— 
in fact, they were perpetrating a simple 
act of confiscation. That was his case, 
and that was the fact which he wished 
to enunciate in the Resolution of which 
he had given Notice. He objected 
to landed property being taxed upon 
the gross rental. The remedy for the 
evil was a very simple one; all that was 
needed was to change the word ‘“ gross ”’ 
in the Income Tax Bill to ‘‘rateable 
value.” No one could contest the griev- 
ances he had stated. So far from the 
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Prime Minister having questioned them, 
or attempted to mitigate them, he had 
accepted them to the fullest extent. He 
(Mr. Hubbard) had described the pre- 
sent administration of the Income Tax 
as unjust, unequal, oppressive, favour- 
ing wealth, and oppressing poverty; and 
the Prime Minister said that he (Mr. 
Hubbard) had not exaggerated—indeed, 
the right hon. Gentleman had recently 
declared in emphatic terms that the 
anomalies of the present Income Tax) 
were cruel. But then, when one asked | 
for a remedy for the evil, the Prime 
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the bad preparation of the Schedule, 
and beat him and turned him out of 
Office—from that day the right hon. 
Gentleman would never entertain the 
subject of a revision of the tax, or re- 
cognize the difference between theseveral 
classses of income. If the Bill brought 
in by himself and others were placed 
before the Heads of the Inland Revenue, 
he undertook to say it would make the 
foundation for a thoroughly good work- 
ing tax on equitable principles. His 
right hon. Friend might taunt him (Mr. 
Hubbard) with the scantiness of his 


Minister said there was none; there | following, but he could quote a very 
was no remedy possible, and inequa- | important authority, and that was the 
lities were incorrigible. That was a! House of Lords. The House of Lords, 
strange doctrine to be laid down in the! by a formal Judgment, not very long 
19th century, and in this highly culti- | ago, decided that which was the crucial 
vated Legislature of Great Britain. In-| principle in the whole of his conten- 
stead of demonstrating that the scheme , tion; the House of Lords determined 
which he had proposed was an imprac- | that ‘‘ annual value” for the purpose of 
ticable one, the Prime Minister had | assessment for taxation or rating was net 
merely told him that however desirable or rateable value. Apply that to the 
the remedy or the adjustment might be, subject before the House, and his con- 
it had never yet been successfully car- | tention was satisfied. He only had to 
ried out. There had been great Minis- make this appeal to the Government in 
ters—there was Mr. Pitt, Sir Robert | all friendliness. Do not let them any 
Peel, and the present Prime Minister | longer persevere in setting aside one of 


himself—and yet none of them had as 
yet contrived a scheme which would 
apply a remedy to the evil which they | 
acknowledged to the full existed in the 
present system. He did not want to 
compare his powers upon the subject | 
with those of the Prime Minister. The 
right hon. Gentleman was a man of 
great intellectual power, of immense and , 
unbounded knowledge, but he was not | 
infallible; the humblest artizan might ' 


the most important subjects they could 
entertain. The subject was far more 
important than any of those which had 
occupied their attention for days and 
weeks past. The question was whether 
they should levy a very important por- 
tion of the Revenue of the country upon 
principles which were equitable, which 
would insure a friendly reception by the 
taxpayer, and which would deliver both 
the taxpayer and the tax-collector from 


be able to accomplish in his own peculiar | the miseries and immoralities which ac- 
art what he had in hand much better , companied the enforcement of an oppres- 
than the most scientific and most learned | sive and unjust impost. It had been 
man in the world. Upon this question | suggested in the course of discussion on 
he (Mr. Hubbard) did claim to have | this question that he should go back for 
acquired some pretence to a knowledge | many centuries, but he wuuld only go 
of the subject; be had studied the sub-| back two. Two hundred years ago, 
ject most carefully for at least 30 years, ; Galileo was driven to prison by the In- 
during which time he was afraid he had quisition for maintaining his thesis that 
been carrying on what had been very | the earth moved; and while submitting 


like a controversial duel with his right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister. The 
position of the right hon. Gentleman 
was a peculiar one. From the day on 
which, in this House, Mr. Disraeli 
brought in his Budget in which he 
recognized the distinction between pre- 
carious and real property, and the pre- 
sent Prime Minister taunted him with 





Mr. J. G. Hubbard 


to the irresistible tyranny of the In- 
quisition, he left their presence, ex- 
claiming as he went—‘“' # pur si muove”’ 
—‘* The earth moves all the same.” 
He adopted that attitude. He did not 
intend to move the Motion of which he 
had given Notice, but would leave the 
subject to the sense of the House and 
the country, trusting that before long 
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some measure would be adopted which 
would relieve the Government from the 
humiliation of year by year reimposin 
on the country a tax which they admit 
was accompanied by many vices, a tax 
which favoured the rich, oppressed the 
poor, demoralized the taxpayer and the 
tax-collector, and, as his right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister said, was a 
tissue of cruel anomalies. 

Taz OHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): My right hon. 
Friend opposite always speaks with so 
much clearness that it is a pleasure to 
hear him, and, therefore, I must con- 
fess that I do not regard the half-hour 
which he has spent in developing his 
plan as altogether a loss of time; but, 


at the same time, I must remind him } 


of the position in which this question 
stands. My right hon. Friend brought 
forward this Motion—although it was 
then couched in different words—in 
April last, in a speech every word of 
which he has repeated on the present 
occasion. His Motion on that occasion 
became the subject of an interesting 
debate, and my right hon. Friend him- 
self admits that the Prime Minister 
answered him with great force. Having 
heard the Prime Minister, and after full 
debate, the House divided, and my 
right hon. Friend’s proposal was de- 
feated by a large majority. And now, 
in the same year, my right hon. Friend 
thinks it necessary to raise the question 
again in order that he may, in the ab- 
sence of the Prime Minister, answer the 
Prime Minister’s former speech. This 
is ‘a proceeding in which the right hon. 
Gentleman is in his technical right ; but 
I appeal to him and to the House whe- 
ther, when a question has been debated 
so very recently as this, it is usual to 
raise precisely the same issue merely by 
taking advantage of a proposal to add 
1d. to the Income Tax, and to discuss 
the whole incidence of the tax on such 
a Motion, .although the Mover knows 
that, inasmuch as the 5d. Income Tax is 
raised according to the system which 
has been in force for 40 years, it would 
be impossible to raise the additional 
1d, on any other system? So that we 
have, in fact, listened to the mellifluous 
tones and pleasant observations of my 
right hon. Friend for half-an-hour, in 
order that he may have the luxury of an- 


swering the First Minister in his absence. | 
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Mr. J. G. HUBBARD: I did not an- 
ticipate, and I lament, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s absence. 

TazCHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers) : Then I suspect 
my right hon. Friend stands alone in 
expecting the First Minister to be here. 
It was well known that we were to 
meet to-day merely as a matter of form 
to take a stage of the Tax Bill. The 
whole burden of my right hon. Friend’s 
speech is an attempt to answer the 
Prime Minister, and he complains that 
the Prime Minister based his speech 
on arguments derived from the discus- 
sion in 1861, and that he was not pos- 
sessed of the facts and circumstances 
connected with the Income Tax which 
had been developed since that date. 
Now, nothing has occurred since the 
Select Committee of 23 years ago of 
which the Prime Minister had not the 
most complete knowledge, and, practi- 
cally, no point has been raised now which 
was not before that important Select 
Committee, which, I may add, was 
moved for by those who wish to make 
the change now proposed, but which re- 
ported against any suchchange. There 
was one novelty in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He said he would 
appeal from the House of Commons to 
the House of Lords, and he said that the 
House of Lords had come to a decision 
which was in favour of his plan—namely, 
that the “‘taxation ” of property should 
be upon the net and not upon the gross. 
But the decision of the House of Lords 
had nothing whatever to do with taxa- 
tion. It referred to the construction of 
the Water Acts, and the Lords decided 
that the words of those Acts, properly 
interpreted, made the charge to be paid 
by householders for water based, not 
upon the gross value, but upon some- 
thing less. It had nothing whatever to 
do with taxation. The very object of 
this Motion is not to interpret the law, 
but to alter the law. Therefore, when 
my right hon. Friend says that the de- 
cision of the House of Lords was in his 
favour, I challenge that altogether. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD: I stated that 
the decision of the House of Lords was 
in favour of the principle I was contend- 
ing for. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. CxuixpErs): But the House 
of Lords was not deciding principles. 
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In its judicial ar erg 6 it was interpret- 
ing the words of an Act of Parliament ; 
and it said of a particular Act that it 
levied the water-rate, not on the gross, 
but on something less than the gross 
value of the house supplies. Therefore, 
the decision of the House of Lords has 
nothing whatever to do with the present 
question. But I am not going over the 
whole of this long argument over and 
over again. It was so fully discussed 
before that it would be wasting the time 
of the House to goover it again. I will 
answer carefully, however, that part of 
the speech of my right hon. Friend 
which claimed, in opposition to the de- 
clarations of the Prime Minister last 
Session, that his proposal would lead to 
an alleviation of the burdens upon land. 
The Prime Minister stated last Session, 
in the course of an unanswerable speech, 
that it would not. To-day my right 
hon. Friend has simply repeated his old 
argument, but has altogether passed by 
the Prime Minister’s answer. The pro- 
le of my right hon. Friend is em- 
odied in his Bill to amend the adminis- 
tration of the Income Tax, which he 
brought into the House of Commons on 
the 6th of February last year. He 
there states clearly what are the deduc- 
tions he would allow on the different 
Schedules of the Income Tax, so as to 
arrive at the net assessment which he 
roposes. In the Ist Schedule of the 
ill he says there should be deductions 
of 5 per cent on land without build- 
ings, and 10 per cent on land with build- 
ings, and other deductions are set out. 
Then, in the 2nd Schedule, he sets 
out the percentage of deduction which 
ought to be made from the profits of pro- 
fessional gentlemen, traders, and others. 
And he not only gives the principles, 
but he gives illustrations of these de- 
ductions, so that we may more easily 
see what would be the actual result. 
have taken pains to ascertain what would 
be the effect of these proposals, and I 
venture to think the House would be in- 
terested in seeing how far it would justify 
the contention of my right hon. Friend. 
I will assume that the amount to be ob- 
tained from the Income Tax is the 
amount we propose to obtain this year 
—that is to say, about £12,000,000 
sterling. It would be obtained, on the 
present system, by an Income Tax of 
6d. in the pound. Under that computa- 
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tion, the amount to be paid by land 
would be £1,575,000 ; the amount to be 
paid on houses would be £2,775,000 ; 
the amount on occupation profits would 
be £385,000; the amount to be paid by 
traders would be £5,775,000; about 
£1,000,000 on dividends, and about 
£675,000 on salaries. These figures alto- 
gether make up a trifle over £12,000,000. 
Now, we will suppose the same amount 
to be levied under my right hon. Friend’s 
system. It would require an Income Tax 
of 7d. in the pound, instead of 6d. Let 
us see what the result would be. The 
amount to be paid on land would be 
£1,691,000, as against £1,575,000, so 
that the landowners would have to pay 
£116,000 a-year more than they do 
at present. The tax on occupation 
profits would be £380,000—about the 
same as now. House property would 
yield £2,595,000, as against £2,775,000; 
trade, £5,364,000, as against £5,775,000; 
dividends and salaries, £1,924,000, as 
against £1,675,000, and the total pro- 
duce would be just £12,000,000. There- 
fore, if my right hon. Friend’s proposal 
were adopted, there would be a much 
heavier charge on land, and on all per- 
sons who receive dividends or fixed sala- 
ries; and, on the other hand, those who 
receive their incomes from trade would 
pay so much less. I ask those who will 

e disposed to vote with my right hon. 
Friend, are they prepared, in re-adjust- 
ing the Income Tax, to put a heavier 
burden on land or the recipients of sala- 
ries or dividends? Because the direct 
effect of the change would be to place a 
beavier charge on them, if we attempt 
to alter or amend the admitted anoma- 
lies of the Income Tax by picking out 
the particular anomalies to which my 
right hon. Friend has referred, and ad- 
justing the Income Tax according to his 
plans. I say nothing of the other ano- 
malies, which are far greater than those 
mentioned by my right hon. Friend. 
It is a consideration to which the atten- 
tion of the House and of those who take 
an interest in these subjects ought to be 
very carefully drawn. I will repeat here 
what the Prime Minister said last Ses- 
sion. In one word, the Income Tax is 
full of anomalies. The Prime Minister 
has shown his sense of that, because it 
was he who went to the country pro- 
posing to repeal the tax altogether. The 
country did not respond to that appeal, 
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and the Income Tax is still one of the 
pass ge sources of our Revenue. But 

say, as he said, that you will intro- 
duce or leave many more and worse ano- 
malies if you deal with the matter in the 
way proposed by my right hon. Friend. 
If the Income Tax is to be a part of the 
eee law of the country, it must 

e taken with its anomalies, such as they 
are, and the particular plan which my 
right hon. Friend proposes would throw 
a larger burden on the land. On those 
grounds I think his proposal is not likely 
to be acceptable to the House. I had 
made up my mind to say as few words 
as possible in reply, and I hope the 
House will admit I have confined my 
remarks within as small a compass as 
possible. The figures which I have 
given I should like to see criticized, but 
they are such as, in my opinion, are 
fatal to the proposal of my right hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. J.G. HUBBARD said, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had forgotten to 
make the distinction that a very large 
es tae of both lands and houses be- 

onged not to owners at all, but to capi- 

talists. If that was taken into account, 
the right hon. Gentleman would find a 
very different result. 


Motion agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 


QUESTION. 


— 9 ——- 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: What 
will be the Business on Monday ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): So far as I am 
aware, the only Business will be the 
last stage of this Bill. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Four o’clock till Monday next. 


{ NovzemBeEr 24, 1884} 
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Procedure of the House. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 24th November, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bruus—First Reading— 
Scottish and Irish Peerages* (10); Income 
Tax ® (11), 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Infants. 


THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES—THE WAR 
OFFICE AND ADMIRALTY—MESSRS. 
LEEMING’S DESIGNS.—QUESTION. 

In reply to The Earl of Wxmyss, 

Lorp SUDELEY said: I have to 
state that, since the close of the last Ses- 
sion, Messrs. Leeming, the architects of 
the new Public Offices, have been occu- 
pied in carrying out on their plans the 
alterations and amendments suggested 
by the First Commissioner of Works. 
These have now been completed and ap- 
proved of. The models are now being 
proceeded with, and will be ready for 
inspection early next year. It is pro- 
posed to have two models, one on the 
same scale as the drawings, showing the 
whole plan; and the other on a much 
larger scale of a small section of the 
building, to show all the details of the 
architectural workings. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS suggested 
that the models should be on such a 
scale as would show how far the new 
buildings would harmonize with the 
general character of the surroundings 
and neighbouring buildings. 

Lorpv SUDELEY: My noble Friend 
is aware that there already exists a 
large model on a small scale, showing 
the whole area covered by Public Build- 
ings about Whitehall and Parliament 
Street, which was made in 1878. The 
First Commissioner is at present con- 
sidering how that model may be altered 
to show the new Offices in their position 
relatively to the Horse Guards and other 
Offices. 


HOUSE OF LORDS — PROCEDURE OF 
THE HOUSE, 
POSTPONEMENT OF RESOLUTIONS. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL rose to move the following Re- 
solutions :— 


‘1. That in the event of two or more Lords 
rising to address the House at the same time, 
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the Lord Chancellor or Chairman of Committees, 
whichever then presides, shall call on one of 
them to speak, and the Lord so called upon 
shall speak, unless the House do order other- 
wise : 


“2. That Private Bill Committees shall con- 
sist of three, and that all applications to Lorde 
to serve npon them shall be in writing, and 
delivered at their residences : 

*€3. That the House be lighted always at the 
commencement of Public Business and continue 
lighted until the adjournment, unless the Lord 
Chancellor or Chairman of Committees gives a 
different instruction: 

‘*4, That no Lord who has a Motion or Bill 
upon the Paper shall rise to bring it forward 
out of its precedence: 

‘6, That where the House permits reply to 
any Lord upon his Motion or his Bill, the 
debate shall on no pretence be continued after 
the reply is over: 

‘*6. That a false roof be introduced, similar 
to that in the other House of Parliament, to 
correct the present difficulty as to hearing.” 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR asked the 
noble Lord to consider whether it would 
be convenient for their Lordships to 
discuss the Resolutions in the unavoid- 
able absence of the noble Earl the 
Chairman of Committees (the Earl of 
Redesdale). The Resolutions contained 
a great deal of debatable matter, with 
which, in some respects, the noble Earl 
was particularly conversant, and in re- 
gard to which he knew he desired an 
opportunity of expressing his opinion. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL said, he was willing to accede to 
the suggestion of the noble and learned 
Lord. He had communicated with the 
noble Earl the Chairman of Committees, 
and had no reason to suppose that he 
would be absent. He would postpone 
the Resolutions to a time when the 
House might hear the Chairman of 
Committees with regard to them. 


Infants 


INFANTS BILL. 
(The Lord Fitzgerald.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorp FITZGERALD, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
reminded their Lordships that it had 
been brought before them on the 4th of 
August last, when he had fully explained 
its provisions, but, in deference to the 
views of the noble and learned Earl 
opposite (Earl Cairns) and of his noble 
and learned Friend behind him (Lord 
Bramwell), it had not been proceeded 
with. He explained that the object of 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
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the Bill was to amend the law relating 
to the custody and guardianship of in- 
fants, and to amend it in points which 
were a discredit to the present state of 
their law. Its main object was to con- 
stitute the wife, if she survived her 
husband, guardian of -her children. 


It too frequently happened that the 


husband was not a person who ought 
to be intrusted with the custody and 
guardianship of children. It also fre- 
quently happened to the wife that 
the knowledge of her husband being 
wholly unfitted for the guardianship of 
her children, had caused her last hours 
to be embittered by that reflection. 
This Bill, therefore, sought to provide a 
remedy, and to enable the wife, on an 
application, to obtain the sanction of the 
Court to the appointment of a guardian 
to her children to act after her decease 
in conjunction with the husband. The 
mother of any infant might apply to the 
Court for the appointment of some fit 
person or persons to act as guardian or 
guardians of such infant after her death 
jointly with the father of such infant; 
and the Court, if satisfied that, having 
regard to the character or habits of the 
father, or other gravecause, such appoint- 
ment was necessary in the interests of 
the infant, might appoint a guardian If 
the guardian or guardians were unable 
to agree on a question affecting the 
welfare of the infant any of them might 
apply te the Court for its directions. 
The Court might, upon the application 
of the mother of any infant, make such 
order as it might think fit regarding the 
custody of the infant, having regard to 
the welfare of the infant and to the 
conduct of the parents and to the wishes 
as well of the mother as of the father, 
and might alter, vary, or discharge such 
order on the application of either parent, 
or, after the death of either parent, of 
any guardian. The Bill now before the 
House was in terms the same as it had 
come from the Commons. It had been 
carried last Session by very large majority 
in the House of Commons, being sup- 
ported by many leading Members of the 
Conservative Party. Since last Session, 
his having chargeof the Bill had brought 
him into communication with a large 
number of persons interested in the 
question. If the present Sittings ended 
by Prorogation, his introducing the Bill 
at present would be useless ; but if they 
“ake by an adjournment, its chance of 
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Public Works and 


becoming law would be increased by 


being proceeded with now. He had 
presented a large number of Petitions 
in favour of the Bill, and it was cer- 
tainly considered to be a subject of the 
greatest importance. It had excited 
more passionate interest among ladies 
than even the great subject of including 
themin the Franchise. If their Lordships 
desired that the Bill should be referred 
to a Select Committee, with the view of 
examining its details and making it as 
perfect a measure as possible, he had no 
objection. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Fitsgerald.) 


Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he desired 
that the Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee. He did not object to 
the principle or to the intention of the 
Bill; but it required very careful con- 
sideration and very careful guarding 
against possible mischiefs which might 
result from its provisions. He had been 
written to by a distinguished legal 
Member of the House of Commons re- 
questing that he should watch this 
measure and take care that no harm 
would come of it. He might mention 
another name connected with the House 
of Commons, a solicitor who probably 
knew more about this matter than a 
barrister did, because he came much 
more into contact with the persons in- 
terested. This Gentleman also very much 
objected to the Bill in its present shape 
without some guard or qualification 
being introduced. He, therefore, thought 
the Bill ought to be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
would be in their Lordships’ recollec- 
tion that many of those noble Lords who 
addressed the House in the last Session 
agreed as to the importance of the Bill, 
and the impossibility of insisting that 
those were unreasonable, who thought 
it necessary to examine its provisions 
with care, in order to see that they 
were such as were right in them- 
selves and productive of no mischiefs. 
He was not really aware of any mis- 
chief which would be likely to result 
from the passing of the Bill exactly as it 
at present stood; but he agreed with his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Bram- 
well) in saying that this was not the 
time for going into details, and the 


course which had been mentioned was 
[THIRD SERIES. | 
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one which their Lordships ought to ac- 
cede to. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2*, accord- 
ingly, and referred to a Select Committee. 


And, on December 1, the Lords following 
were named of the Committee : 


L. Chancellor. L. Watson. 
D. Bedford. L. Brabourne. 
E. Cairns. L. Bramwell. 
L. Sudeley. L. FitzGerald. 


The Committee to appoint their own Chairman- 


PUBLIC WORKS AND RECREATION 
GROUNDS (METROPOLIS)—THE MAIN 
DRAINAGE EMBANKMENT. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart COWPER, in rising to call at- 
tention to the great benefit which would 
be conferred upon the inhabitants of 
the crowded districts of Stratford, Plais- 
tow, and East Ham if the Main Drain- 
age Embankment passing through those 
districts could be converted into a public 
boulevard, said, the structure, on the top 
of which he wished to place a public 
walk, was a very large work, three miles 
in length and about 30 feet in breadth. 
It was raised above the level of the 
street, and it would enable persons on 
the top of it to obtain a breath of really 
fresh air, and to retire for a time from 
the noise and bustle of the streets. It 
would make a most acceptable walk, and 
would somewhat resemble the walks 
seen in some of their old towns along 
the top of walls. He would be glad to 
know what the objections of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works were in regard 
to the planting of this Embankment 
with trees and shrubs. To do so would 
not interfere with the works. No reason 
for objecting to do so had been given ; 
and they were, therefore, driven to con- 
jecture. One reason, it was supposed, 
was that there would be a certain 
amount of smell; butif there should be 
any from the drains it could be obviated 
by having ventilating shafts constructed 
at a small expense. Another objection 
that had been taken to the proposal was 
upon the ground of safety; but he 
thought that would be really one of the 
strongest arguments in its favour. At 
the present time there was a fence 
throughout the whole length of the Em- 
bankment, on each side of it, eight feet 
high, which-afforded facilities for people 
bent on mischief hiding behind it. There- 
fore, there would be less danger if the 
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fence were down and the Embankment 
thrown open. West Ham was densely 
crowded with poor people, and it was 
extremely desirable to make this im- 
provement to enable them to have re- 
creation and enjoyment. 

Eart GRANVILLE remarked that 
they had only heard one side of the 
question; but, personally, he was in- 
clined to say that his noble Friend had 
made out a good primd facie case in 
favour of his proposal. He had, how- 
ever, communicated with his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department; and he 
was informed by him that, as his noble 
Friend was probably aware, the matter 
primarily rested with the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The Home Secretary 
had sent the Notice of his noble Friend 
to Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Works, and had 
requested him to make his observations 
upon it. As soon as the reply was re- 
ceived the Home Secretary would con- 
sider it in connection with his powers in 
the matter; but, as his right hon. and 
learned Friend stated, it was very doubt- 
ful if he had any power atall. How- 
ever, the Home Secretary would com- 
municate with his noble Friend on re- 
ceiving the reply. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
thought that no opportunity whatever 
should be lost of calling the attention of 
the House to the possibility of providing 
fresh places of recreation for the people 
of the Metropolis, and this particular 
case was one which appeared to reeom- 
mend itself to the consideration of the 
House. He recollected being present at 
the opening of the great Metropolitan 
sewer, and a great variety of benefits 
were then promised which had not all 
been entirely realized. It appeared to 
be a reproach on the Local Authorities 
in London that they should have to be 
awakened by means of private Associa- 
tions to what appeared to be their para- 
mount duty. 

Lorpv MOUNT -TEMPLE said, that 
the subject deserved attention from its 
bearing on the question of Municipal 
Reform. The Municipal Authorities in 
London ought to take into consideration 
the best means of affording recreation 
and healthy exercise to the masses. It 


was the misfortune of London that its 
open spaces were being rapidly covered 
with buildings; and it became neces- 


Earl Cowper 
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sary that the Government of the Metro- 
polis should look beyond the material 
advantages of drainage and convenient 
thoroughfares, and the employment of 
rates, and should look, as part of its 
duty, to the mode of meeting the com- 
forts and enjoyments and happiness of 
the masses of toiling people who were 
placed beyond the reach of any open air 
exercise. It appeared that this Em- 
bankment might be made a promenade 
for the enjoyment of large numbers of 
people without any additional expense 
of any consequence; and he hoped that 
the Metropolitan Beard of Works might 
rise to their great duties in that respect, 
and not suffer itself to fall behind the 
Oorporation of London, who had pre- 
served Epping Forest for the public, 
and had used their powers for the pro- 
motion of the comfort and enjoyment of 
the population under their control. 

Lorp WAVENEY remarked on the 
improvement of ventilation in the low- 
lying North Woolwich district from the 
rush of air caused by the passage of the 
railway trains. 


Tax Biii. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he would 
ask the House to suspend its Sitting 
during pleasure. He proposed that 
their Lordships should meet to-morrow 
to forward a Money Bill and two other 
Bills which were not opposed, and that 
they should not meet for political pur- 
pore during the remainder of the 
week. 


SCOTTISH AND IRISH PEERAGES BILL 


[H.L. } 

A Bill to amend the laws relating to the Re- 
presentation in the House of Lords by election 
of the Scottish and Irish Peerages—Was pre- 
sented by The Lord Waveney ; read 1*. (No. 10.) 


INCOME TAX BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 
printed ; and to be read 2* To-morrow, and 
Standing Order No. XXXV. to be considered in 
order to its being dispensed with (The Earl 
Granville). (No. 11.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
o-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o’clock. 
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Public Meetings 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 24th November, 1884. 


MINUTES.}|—Pvstuic Brris—Second Reading 
—Consolidated Fund (No. 1). * 


Third Reading —Income Tax [38], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—. 0-——_- 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CAP- 
TAIN WHELAN, R.M. 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, If Captain Whelan has resigned 
his position of Resident Magistrate ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
It appears that the state of Captain 
Whelan’s health has been for some time 
such as to disable him from the full 
performance of his duties. He has been 
granted leave in order that it may be 
ascertained whether this incapacity is 
likely to be permanent. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman state whether Memo- 
rials have been sent forward from Lis- 
burn, Dungannon, and other places, 
signed by clergymen, including Roman 
Catholic clergymen in Dungannon, pray- 
ing that Captain Whelan might be re- 
tained ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Yes. I am aware that Memorials to 
that effect have been received and are 
under consideration ; but I have already 
announced that he is to be removed from 
Portadown, the state of his health not 
really enabling him to discharge the 
duties of his position there, and what I 
have stated has reference to the question 
of his being able to discharge his duties 
as a Resident Magistrate anywhere. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : But not in con- 
sequence of misconduct ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Not directly. There was an occasion 
recently at Portadown when, probably 
owing to Captain Whelan’s weakness of 
health, certain occurrences took place 
which would possibly not have otherwise 
taken place. 

Mr. SEXTON: Have the Memorials 
for his retention come from the Orange 
Lodges that created the riot ? 


{ NovemsBeEr 24, 1884} 
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Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I have no knowledge of Orange Lodges 
in the matter. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
ALLEGED FIRING AT THE PERSON 
BY A GAMEKEEPER. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that, on 9th August 
last, Owen M‘Govern, caretaker on Com- 
mis Mountain, near Swanlinbar, fired a 
revolver at a man named Maguire; and, 
whether M‘Govern had any licence to 
carry arms; and, if not, will he order 
a prosecution ? 

r. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
am informed that Owen M‘Govern, a 
gamekeeper, chased a man named Ma- 
guire, whom he saw poaching on his 
employer’s property. After he had 
given up the pursuit, and when Maguire 
was out of sight, M‘Govern fired one or 
two shots in the air to let him, and some 
other men who were about, know that 
he was armed. There is no foundation 
for the statement that he fired at Ma- 
guire, nor did Maguire ever make any 
complaint of the kind. M‘Govern had 
a licence under the Peace Preservation 
Act; but his Inland Revenue licence 
had expired a few days previously to 
this occurrence. The matter is before 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
in connection with his application for a 
renewal of his licence. It is for them to 
decide whether there is ground for a 
prosecution. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND) — THE 
RIOTS AT PORTADOWN. 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If he has received a Memorial 
from the magistrates of Portadown, com- 
plaining of the conduct of District In- 
spector Smith ; if it is the fact that the 
magistrates met on Ist November to 
consult as to the preservation of the 
peace on 5th November, and unani- 
mously agreed that the public houses 
should be closed at four o’clock upon 
that day; if it is the case that District 
Inspector Smith was present, and was 
directed by the magistrates to have the 
necessary notices prepared, and stated 
to the magistrates that he would carry 
out their instructions; if it is the case 
that District Inspector Smith did not 
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carry out the.order of the magistrates ; 
if it is a fact that District Inspector Smith 
attended a special meeting of magistrates 
on Saturday 8th November, toarrange for 
the preservation of the peace on Sunday 
the 9th; if, on Sunday the 9th, District 
Inspector Smith, without any authority 
from the magistrates, despatched cars 
to Armagh, Lurgan, and other places for 
extra police, and placed them across one 
of the leading streets, and if, when the 
police were ordered by a magistrate to 
withdraw, any disturbance followed ; 
and, if, taking into consideration the 
friction which exists between the magis- 
trates and the District Inspector, the 
Lord Lieutenant will order the removal 
of Mr. Smith to another district ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Memorial referred to has been re- 
ceived, and is before the Government. 
The Question of the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) compels me 
to anticipate the reply to that Memorial. 
It is true that the local magistrates at 
Portadown decided to close the public- 
houses at 4 o’clock on the 5th of No- 
vember, a day when, according to an- 
nual custom, Orange drumming parties 
march into the town. Had the notices 
been issued, it was not the duty of the 
District Inspector to prepare them, but 
only to have them delivered. This ar- 
rangement was not carried out, because 
the Resident Magistrate, who was tem- 
porarily in charge of the district, de- 
cided, and, as I am advised, rightly, 
that he could not issue the orders ex- 
cept on sworn information that a breach 
of the peace was apprehended. The 
police were not in a condition to tender 
such informations, as they did not ap- 

rehend disturbance, nor did any occur. 

he drumming parties did not march 
through the town in anything like the 
usual numbers, directions forbidding 
them having, I understand, been issued 
by their Lodges. These directions were 
given after the magistrates had held 
their meeting, at which they decided to 
close the public-houses; and probably 
if they had been given earlier the fact 
would have modified the opinion of the 
magistrates as to the necessity for 
closing the public-houses. It is to be 


Navy— 


regretted that these circumstances were 
not communicated to the magistrates, 
which course would probably have pre- 
vented any misunderstanding in the 
matter. With regard to the circum- 
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stances which occurred on Sunday, the 
9th of November, it is true that the 
magistrates had held a meeting on the 
previous day to consider what steps were 
necessary to preserve the peace; buton the 
Sunday District Inspector Smith became 
aware that the Salvation Army intended 
to march into a Roman Catholic quarter 
of the town. The magistrates had been 
led to believe that they would not do so, 
and had made their arrangements ac- 
cordingly. In the emergency caused by 
this change of plan on the part of the 
Salvation Army, the District Inspector, 
on his own responsibility, and not 
having time to consult the magistrates 
first, collected a sufficient force of police 
to prevent the carrying out of the plan, 
which would certainly have seriously 
endangered the peace. It is, no doubt, 
to be regretted that on this occasion also 
the change of circumstances was not at 
once communicated to all the magis- 
trates; but in the emergency of the 
moment this may have been difficult, if 
not impossible. The District Inspector 
did communicate with, atleast, twomagis- 
trates, who proceeded to the spot and 
took charge of the police. If there has 
been any friction between the magis- 
trates and the District Inspector, it 
does not, at all events, appear, from 
the evidence now before the Govern- 
ment, that it has existed to such an 
extent as would necessitate or justify 
his removal. 


NAVY—LIFE INSURANCE. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
the attention of the Board has been di- 
rected to an article in The Admiralty and 
Horse Guards Gazette of the 15th of 
November, putting forward a plan of 
Life Insurance for Petty Officers and 
Seamen of the Royal Navy; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government are pre- 
pared to take into consideration such 
proposals, as making provision for the 
wives and orphans of those serving in 
the Navy? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: It is a 
question in which the Board have taken 
a great interest, and which has been 
specially brought to the notice of the 
First Lord by the Duke of Edinburgh ; 
but there are some considerable diffi- 
culties connected with it, and I am not 
in a position to make any statement upon 
the subject. 
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Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Are 
the Admiralty prepared to proceed with 
the consideration of the subject ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY : Certainly. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS) — CASES LISTED AT 
LONGFORD. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether only forty - four 
Land cases are listed for hearing by the 
Sub-Commission at Longford on the Ist 
of December; whether considerably over 
one hundred cases were last March, at 
the landlords’ instance, transferred from 
the County Court to the Sub-Commis- 
sion; if so, why these transferred cases 
have not been listed for the Ist of De- 
cember, when they could be conveniently 
heard ; and, when these cases will be 
heard ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The facts are as stated in this Question. 
The Sub-Commission could not, within 
the period it can sit at Longford, hear 
more cases than the number listed. With 
regard to the transfer of cases from the 
County Court, the terms under which 
that arrangement was made were that 
the judicial rents, when fixed by the 
Land Commission, shall commence and 
run as if they had been fixed at the sit- 
ting of the Civil Bill Court, at which the 
applications would, but for the transfer, 
have been entered for hearing. It can- 
not be precisely stated when these cases 
will be heard ; but, in the foregoing cir- 
cumstances, suitors will not suffer by 
the delay. 


SCOTLAND — DESTITUTION IN THE 
HIGHLANDS—THE CROFTERS’ COM- 
MISSION. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, If he is aware that dissatisfaction 
exists in reference to the recent applica- 
tion of funds collected from the public 
to relieve the destitution in the High- 
lands; and, whether the Government 
have made inquiry as to complaints in 
Lewis, Skye, and other places, alleging 
irregularities in dealing with the funds 
in question, and declaring that certain 
factors, who acted as distributors of 
meal, seed, oats, and potatoes, are now 
demanding payment from tenants who 
accepted the contributions on the under- 
standing that they were gifts; and, if 
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so, whether, in view of the official assur- 
ance conveyed to the Royal Commission, 
the Government will adopt any measure 
to protect the small tenants in the High- 
lands and Islands? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): No complaints have reached 
me on the subject of this Question, and 
the terms are so general that I have not 
been able to make any inquiry. The 
Government have no pers. means of 
information as to funds which have 
been collected by private charity and 
are not under their control. But if the 
hon. Member will give me a more defi- 
nite indication as to any particular in- 
stance of misappropriation of a chari- 
table fund, I shall cause inquiry to be 
made. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, If he is aware that certain small 
tenants of the Duke of Sutherland are 
now being threatened with summary 
actions for payment of the value of seed 
corn and potatoes distributed to them by 
their landlord during the recent period 
of distress; whether his attention has 
been drawn to the evidence before the 
Royal Commission on the condition of 
the Orofters of Mr. Crawford, Factor to 
the Duke of Sutherland, that— 

“Instead of making a reduction to the small 
tenants, the Duke has expended £515 this 
year, during the destitution, in providing seed 
corn and potatoes for them ;” 
and, whether, if this assurance was given 
to the Royal Commission by the Duke’s 
official representative, the Government 
can take any steps for protection of the 
small tenants, now threatened with pro- 
secution for repayment of the value of 
the gifts? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I have caused inquiry to be 
made at the Sheriff Clerk’s office, the 
only public place where it could be 
made, and have ascertained that no 
summonses have been taken out against 
the Duke of Sutherland’s tenants for 
claims of the kind indicated in the Ques- 
tion. Beyond that I have no means of 
inquiring into the management of a pri- 
vate estate. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Lord 
Advocate, If his attention has been 
called to the evidence of Mr. John Craw- 
ford, factor, given at Bonar Bridge be- 
fore the Royal Commission, in which 
that gentleman, in reply to question 
39,595, said— 
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“There has been a considerable reduction 
made to large tenants, and, instead of making a 
reduction to the small tenants, the Duke 
expended £516 this year in providing seed corn 
and potatoes for them. He has also given me 
£500 to lay out in works of trenching and im- 
proving their lots ;’’ 


if he is aware that Mr. Crawford is now 
threatening summary proceedings before 
the sheriff for the recovery of the cost of 
the seed corn and potatoes said to have 
been given instead of a reduction of 
rent; and, if the crofters have any legal 
remedy against this claim? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman says that no 
summonses have been taken out. Is he 
aware whether any factor or other per- 
son has written making this demand ? 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I am not. But I wish to 
point out that in neither of the Ques- 
tions is there the slightest indication 

iven as to where this information can 

e obtained. It is not even said what 
county. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I will give it 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. SEXTON: So will I. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—FAIR 
RENTS—AGREEMENTS OUT OF COURT 
— CASE OF JAMES LOUGHLIN AND 
OTHERS, BALLINTOGHER, CO. SLIGO. 


Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, If he is aware that 
James Loughlin and other tenants in 
the townland of Cortron, Ballintogher, 
county Sligo, who entered into agree- 
ments out of Court with their landlord, 
fixing a fair rent, and who, at the time 
of entering into such agreements, were 
promised by the agent of the property, 
in the presence of witnesses, that a right 
of way from their holdings to the high 
road would be provided for them, are 
still, to their great injury and loss, left 
yo yearn with such right of way; 
and, whether the Land Commission 
Court will cause to be fulfilled the con- 
dition upon which the agreements, con- 
firmed by the Court, were made between 
the landlords and the tenants, or in what 
other manner can the tenants obtain re- 
dress ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): I am in- 
formed that nothing appears in the 
agreements of James Loughlin and the 
other tenants referred to in the Question, 
as filed in the Land Court, to show that 


Mr. Macfarlane 
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8 condition as to the giving of a right of 
way was made. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the Land Court has no jurisdiction. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
AOT, 1882 — EXTRA POLICE TAX AT 
CURRANS, CO. KERRY. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he is aware that a tax for the main- 
tenance of extra police is now being 
levied upon the occupiers in the parish 
of Currans, Farranfore, county Kerry, 
which is the parish in which Constables 
Kennedy and Donovan were quartered 
as extra police until within the past 
few days ; whether the said tax is being 
levied, although no grave offence has 
been committed in the parish for a con- 
siderable time, except the offence of 
which the Inspector General has con- 
victed Constables Kennedy and Donovan; 
and, whether the Lord Lieutenant, under 
the circumstances, will remit the tax ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The men referred to formed a part of the 
police force at Farranfore. That is a 

ermanent station, and is not within the 

urrans proclaimed district at all, but 
in another parish which pays no part of 
the tax. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CON- 
VICTION OF PATRICK GRENNAN 
FOR NIGHT POACHING, 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Patrick 
Grennan, who was tried at the Petty 
Sessions Court, Newtownforbes, Long- 
ford, on the 4th of this month, on a 
charge of having been out on the night 
of the 29th of September for the purpose 
of taking and destroying game; whe- 
ther the charge against | sseseibll was 
that he was seen to lift a trap apparently 
set for pheasants on the estate of Lord 
Granard ; whether he was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment in Mullingar 
Gaol, and afterwards to find sureties for 
twelve months, or to be further com- 
mitted for six months; and, whether, 
considering that he is a very young man, 
and the chief support of a large family, 
the Government will take steps for a 
mitigation of the sentence ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The facts as to the conviction are as 
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stated. The young man has not, how- 
ever, been committed to prison, as he 
absconded. So long as he is a fugitive 
from justice, the case cannot be con- 
sidered with a view to mitigation should 
His Excellency see ground for it; but 
when the accused surrenders to the 
law, any memorial which may be pre- 
sented on his behalf will receive the 
careful attention of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: Was he 
tried in his absence ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No; he was sentenced in his absence. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
RIOT AT CLOGHER—ASSAULT ON 
JOHN MACKEY. 


Mr. O’K ELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that an old labouring 
man named John Mackey, while return- 
ing from his work, was attacked by a 
party of Orangemen at Killyfaddy, near 
Clogher, on the night of the 13th of 
November; whether the assailants lit 
matches to scan Mr. Mackey’s face, and, 
having satisfied themselves of his per- 
sonality, beat him so cruelly that he had 
to be carried to his home in Clogher; 
whether his life is in danger from the 
attack of which he is the victim; whe- 
ther any arrests have been made in 
connection with this outrage ; and, whe- 
ther, as Clogher is a proclaimed district, 
the provisions of the Crimes Act will be 
put in force to discover the authors of 
this outrage, and the direction of the 
investigations committed to a magistrate 
who is not a member of the Orange 
Society ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I have received a Report on this matter, 
but as I find that summonses have been 
issued against some persons, and that 
the hearing of the cases is pending, I 
cannot at present make any observations 
on the subject, or enter at all into the 
merits of the case. I may say, how- 
ever, that it is not the case that Mackey’s 
life is or has been endangered by the 
occurrence. . 


EGYPT—MR. OLIFFORD LLOYD— 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, At 
what date Mr. Clifford Lloyd obtained 
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leave of absence from his post at Cairo ; 
for what length of time leave was granted 
to this functionary; whether his leave 
was with pay or without; and, what was 
the amount of salary drawn from the 
Egyptian Treasury during the continu- 
ance of his absence from duty ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, Mr. Lloyd took three 
months’ leave, to which he was entitled, 
on the Ist of June, with the pay of his 
appointment. His salary was at the 
rate of £2,500 a-year. At the termination 
of his leave he resigned. He drew one 
quarter’s salary during the continuance 
of his absence from duty. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
CLIFFORD LLOYD—LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, At what time Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
was granted leave of absence; for what 
period leave was granted, and whether 
it was with pay or without; and when 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd became re-chargeable 
on the Irish Estimates ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN, 
in reply, said, he assumed that the hon. 
Member’s Question was intended to refer - 
to the leave of absence granted to Mr. 
Lloyd to enable him to accept service in 
the Egyptian Government. Ithad already 
been stated in the House that that leave 
was without pay. After his return from 
Egypt his leave without pay was ex- 
tended to the Ist of September of the 
present year, when Mr. Lloyd again 
became chargeable on the Irish Esti- 
mates. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, that what he 
wanted to ascertain was, for how long a 
period Mr. Lloyd got leave of absence 
when he left this country to take service 
in Egypt? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
replied, that Mr. Lloyd received leave of 
absence without pay up to a certain 
date, and then it was renewed to cover 
the total time of his absence in Egypt. 
That leave of absence without pay ended 
on the lst of September, when he be- 
came re-chargeable on the Irish Esti- 
mates, and then leave of absence with 
pay as Resident Magistrate was given 
him for three months. 

Mr. O’K ELLY said, he would again 
call attention to the matter as to how 


,long this gentleman received leave of 
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absence for when he left this country, 
and when it was renewed, and if it was 
renewed for an indefinite period? 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked if anything had 
been determined as to his future em- 
ployment ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
No, Sir. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
RIOT AT CLOGHER, CO. TYRONE. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that, on the 12th of 
November, the town of Clogher, county 
Tyrone, was left without police protec- 
tion ; whether the county inspector is not 
aware that the presence of a police force 
is especially necessary on that day, 
owing to the occurrence of the Hiring 
Fair in the neighbouring village of 
Augher; whether, owing to the com- 
plete absence of the police, a party of 
Orangemen took possession of the village, 
and murderously assaulted some of the 
Catholic inhabitants; whether a Mr. 
Hynes was so severely beaten that his 
life was for a time in danger; whether 
Mr. Hynes complained to the Consta- 
bulary, and asked them to institute pro- 
ceedings against his assailants, who are 
well known members of the Orange 
Society; whether the Orange magis- 
trates of the district refuse to instruct 
the Constabulary to prosecute their 
brother Orangemen; and, whether the 
Government will send down a resident 
magistrate to inquire into the state of 
the Clogher district ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
replied, that he had referred to the 
proper authorities, and had not yet re- 
ceived a reply to enable him to answer 
the Question. 


DEFENCES OF THE MERCANTILE 
PORTS. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether any, 
and, if any, what steps have been taken 
to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Committee on the Defences of the 
Mercantile Ports ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
This subject will be included in the 
Statement as to Naval Affairs which has 
been promised for Monday next; and I 
therefore ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to defer the Question until then. 


Mr. O'Kelly 
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(Jrelana). 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—CON- 
STABLES M‘CARRY AND BRADY— 
WHITEGATE POLICE STATION, CO, 
CORK. 


Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Constables M‘Carry and Brady, 
of the Whitegate Police Station, county 
Cork, have often, when returning from 
shooting excursions, left a fowling piece 
at the house of a Mrs. Shaw; whether 
a man named Williams got a licence 
under the Arms Act to have and carry 
arms for his own protection; whether 
the said constables have frequently used 
Williams’s gun for sporting purposes ; 
whether they have more than once taken 
it to the forge of a blacksmith named 
Walsh; whether, if the above allega- 
tions be true, he will order Williams’s 
licence to be cancelled ; and, can he ex- 
plain on what information he gave the 
answer to a Question on the same sub- 
ject on 17th instant? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
My former reply was based on a Report 
from the local Constabulary officer, who 
had carefully investigated the matter, 
and has again done so now, without 
arriving at any different conclusion from 
those already stated. According to my 
information, the constables did not act 
in the manner mentioned in this Ques- 
tion, and there is no sufficient ground 
for revoking Williams’s licence. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) —TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT—SHERCOOK, 
CO. CAVAN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, On what grounds telegraphic 
communication has not been extended 
to Shercock, county Cavan, where a 
market is held weekly and a large fair 
once every month, and which is also 
situated in the midst of a populous district 
and is eight miles from the nearest tele- 
graph station ; and, whether, in view of 
the reduced tariff for telegrams coming 
into operation, any steps will be taken to 
extend to Shercock the benefits which 
smaller places derive from having 
telegraphic communication extended to 
them ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In reply to 


!the hon. Member, I have to state that 


application for a telegraph office at 
Shercock was made in the year 1881, 
and was refused, on the ground that the 
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revenue which it was estimated would 
be derived from such an office would 
fall very far short of the working ex- 
penses. As three years have since 
elapsed, it is possible that the circum- 
stances may have altered; and I will, 
therefore, have renewed inquiry made, 
and communicate the result to the hon. 
Member. 


Parliamentary 


CIVIL SERVICE (INDIA)—CASE OF 
LALA HAKIM CHAUD. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether his 
attention has been called to the state- 
ment made in Zhe Statesman of Calcutta, 
of 9th October, that, whereas a Native 
magistrate, one Lala Hakim Chaud, has 
been forced by Government to resign 
the Service for submitting an incorrect 
travelling statement, the conduct of Dr. 
Macleane, Madras Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice, in committing the same offence 
when officiating chief magistrate of 
Salem, has passed unnoticed for two 
years; and, whether he can assure the 
House that inquiry will be made into 
the matter ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: From the “ Pro- 
ceedings” of the Punjaub Government 
for June last, it appears that Lala 
Hakim Ohaud had been suspended for 
certain misconduct of which he had been 
accused, and that an inquiry into the 
ease had been ordered. The further 
‘‘ Proceedings,” which will contain the 
results of the inquiry, have not yet been 
received at the India Office. A Native 
Sarishtadar, who was removed from his 
appointment for neglect of duty on the 
occasion of the Salem riots, has brought 
certain charges against Dr. Macleane, 
one of which was of the nature alluded 
to by the hon. Member for Cavan. The 
Madras Government, having called upon 
Dr. Macleane for a Report upon the 
matter, have informed the Secretary of 
State that they consider his explanation 
satisfactory. In these circumstances, it 
does not appear necessary to cause any 
further inquiry to be made. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—MOVILLE, 
CO. DONEGAL—DANIEL MORRISON. 
Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 

General, If Daniel Morrison, of Moville, 

now daily driving the mail car from that 

town to Culdaff, is the same person who 
in 1882 committed a robbery on one 
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Neal Doherty, for which he was con- 
victed before the magistrates at Moville 
Petty Sessions, committed to gaol for 
said offence, and also ordered to pay ten 
shillings compensation to Doherty for 
stealing his fish; and, if so, will he be 
continued in daily employment in the 
service of the Postmaster General, con- 
veying important letters, money orders, 
and valuable parcels ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Morrison 
is not a servant of the Post Office, but is 
employed by a contractor for a mail 
cart, who is also his brother-in-law. I 
am informed that, three years ago, he 
was convicted of petty larceny when 
under the influence of drink; but, as he 
has otherwise borne a good character, I 
see no reason to call upon the contractor 
to discharge him. 


IRELAND — COMMISSIONERS OF NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION—DISMISSAL OF 
MR. J. G. FITZGERALD, DISTRICT 
INSPECTOR. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Commissioners of National 
Education, some twenty years ago, dis- 
missed Mr. J. G. Fitzgerald, when he 
was the Inspector of the Waterford Dis- 
trict of Convent and Model and Paro- 
chial National Schools, for a delinquency 
in connection with his travelling charges, 
and what was the exact date of his dis- 
missal; and, whether it is not now 
under the consideration of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education and the 
Treasury to give him a pension ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Mr. Fitzgerald was dismissed between 
five and six years ago, on the ground 
stated in this Question. The date of the 
Board’s Order was the 29th of January, 
1879. It is not under consideration to 
give Mr. Fitzgerald a pension. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS’ ACT— 
COOTEHILL POOR LAW BOARD—RE- 
GISTRATION OF ELECTORS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that, on Friday 
7th November, at Oootehill Poor Law 
Board, without notice, a resolution was 
passed by a majority in a Board of 
eight members present, and after the 
ordinary business was over, awarding 
the clerk £27 for looking after the 
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at a former 
if so, whether the al Government 
Board will sanction so large a payment 
for the amount of services; and, whe- 
ther such a motion could be legally 
carried without notice, and in view of the 
fact that it had been refused at a former 
meeting of the Board ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
The payment for the duty referred to 
is made under the authority of Section 
73 of the Parliamentary Voters’ Act. 
In the Cootehill Union the Clerk has 
heretofore been paid annually the sum 
of £25. This year he applied for an 
additional sum of £2, in consideration of 
the establishment of a new Revision 
Court inthe Union. The matter was 
twice before the Guardians. On the 
first occasion the voting was equal (only 
four Guardians being present), and 
therefore no order was made. On the 
second, the sum was voted by a majority 
of five to two. Notice was not neces- 
sary under the Loeal Government 
Board’s Regulations, or under any legal 
enactment. ‘The Local Government 
Board do not consider the additional 
£2 unreasonable, in consideration of 
the additional duty, and accordingly 
they have sanctioned it. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—COLLECTION 
OF POOR RATES. 


Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, in view 
of the numerous complaints which have 
been made by several Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland of the excessive pound- 
age paid for the collection of Poor 
Rates, the Local Government Board will 
make the appointment of Poor Rate 
Collector in Yeeland an annual instead 
of a life appointment, and thereby en- 
able Boards of Guardians to throw open 
that office to competition ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is competent for Boards of Guardians 
from time to time, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Local Government Board, 
to vary the poundage on the collection 
paid to collectors as remuneration; and 
the Board do not think it necessary or 
advisable to amend the General Order 
under which these appointments are held 
by permanent officers. 


Mr. Biggar 
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registry of Parliamentary electors; whe- 
ther a similar motion had been refused 
ng ig, Dr the Board; 
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LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACT, 1883— 
ATHLONE BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that the Athlone Board of Guar- 
dians passed a resolution approving of 
the Labourers’ Act, and determining to 
act on it; whether, more than a year 
ago, a representation of twelve or more 
ratepayers ofthe division of Carnagh was 
placed beforethe Athlone Board of Guar- 
dians, showing that a cottage ought to 
be built in the division of Carnagh (orin 
any area approved of by the Guardians) 
for a labourer named Martin Donnelly ; 
whether the Guardians approved of that 
representation of the ratepayers, and 
appointed a Committee to choose a 
proper site for said cottage; whether 
such site was chosen, or anything else 
has been done, in reference to said pro- 
posed cottage; and, if nothing has been 
done, whether the Local Government 
Board have taken, or intend to take, any 
steps, under Sections 10 and 11 of ‘‘The 
Labourers’ (Ireland) Act, 1883,” to have 
such cottage erected ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is true that an application was made 
for the erection of a cottage in the Divi- 
sion of Carnagh for a man named Martin 
Donnelly. The application was referred 
to a Committee of the Guardians; but 
the matter fell through, because it was 
ascertained that Donnelly had been 
offered a good house, with a kitchen- 
garden and a rood of land, provided he 
would take service as a workman with 
the person who had offered the house 
and land. It was considered that in 
these circumstances it would be an im- 
position on the cesspayers to have a 
cottage erected for this man under the 
Labourers’ Act. The case is rot one in 
which the Local Government Board are 
called upon to take action under the 
11th section. 


PREVENTION OF ORIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—POLICE PROTECTION AT 
KILMOON, COUNTY CLARE. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
For what reason a police hut and five 
policemen are continued at Kilmoon, in 
the county of Clare; if they had been 
stationed there originally for the protec- 
tion of a man named Gardner, who 
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took a farm from which a person had 
been evicted; and, if Gardner has re- 
cently surrendered back the farm, and 
thereby regained his popularity ; and, if 
so, whether the Government will order 
the removal of the hut and extra police ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Gardiner has surrendered the farm, but 
another person has taken it; and the 
protecting lice force cannot, therefore, 
@ removed. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE XXIII. 
—MACEDONIA. 

Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been called to accounts 
recently received from Macedonia, de- 
scribing the state of anarchy which 
prevails there, and the frequent occur- 
rence of murders and other outrages ; 
whether, having regard to the state of 
Macedonia, and to the fact that there is 
only one British Consul now in that 
country, viz., the Consul at Salonica, 
Her Majesty’s Government will again 
consider the propriety of placing Vice 
Consuls at other points of the country, 
such as Uskiub or Prisrend; and, 
whether Papers containing the repre- 
sentations which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are understood to have recently ad- 
dressed to the Porte, pressing upon it 
the necessity of proceeding to carry out 
the Organic Law for the European Pro- 
vinces of Turkey, framed in 1880, will 
be presented to Parliament ; and, if so, 
when? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Reports from Her Majesty’s Con- 
sul General at Salonica and the Consular 
Agents in Macedonia do not confirm 
those which have appeared in the news- 
papers, and which have been referred to 

im. But it appears that the state of 
things on the actual borders of Mace- 
donia, Eastern Roumelia, and Bulgaria, 
and in Upper Albania and the adjoin- 
ing district of Kossovo, is not satisfac- 
tory, the force at the disposal of the 
Government being insufficient to main- 
tain order. There are Vice Consuls or 
Consular Agents at Kavala, Drama, 
Janina, Serres, and Previsa; but some 
of these places are outside the limits of 
Macedonia. The question whether any 


advantage is to be gained by appointing 
Vice Consuls at Uskiub and 
will require consideration. 


risrend 
Despatches 
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showing the condition of affairs in Mace- 
donia will be laid before Parliament ; 
but Her Majesty’s Government have 
not addressed any recent representation 
to the Porte in regard to the execution 
of the Organic Law of August, 1880, 
beyond those under which Lord Dufferin 
had discretion to make efforts in the 
manner and at the time which might be 
most judicious. I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to point out in connection with 
this subject that the Treaty of Berlin 
restored the direct government of the 
Porte in Macedonia, and that, conse- 
quently, the attempt to carry out the 
reforms stipulated for by Article XXIII. 
have had to be made under conditions 
which did not exist in regard to the 
autonomous Province of Eastern Rou- 
melia. 


(Ireland). 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT, BALMORAL (BELFAST). 

Mr. DEASY asked the Postmaster 
General, Upon what requisition, if any, 
or upon whose representation, was a 
Telegraph Office opened at Balmoral, 
near Belfast, and if it is a fact that such 
an office was not thought necessary for 
the requirements of the district until a 
few months after Mr. James M‘Mullen, 
the superintendent of the Telegraph 
Department of the Belfast Post Office, 
went to reside in Janeville, which is in 
the immediate vicinity of the Balmoral 
Post Office; is not the creating of a 
Telegraph Office at Balmoral, in a rural 
district, and within easy distance of one 
of the Telegraph Receiving Offices of 
Belfast, virtually extending to this Mr. 
James M‘Mullen the rights and privi- 
leges of a private wire, by placing within 
his reach means of easily communicating 
with the department of the Belfast 
Office, over which he is superintendent ; 
and, if it is usual in the Post Office 
Service to subserve that service to the 
convenience of a servant of the pub- 
lic? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to say that the 
Balmoral Office was opened for the trans- 
action of telegraph business on the re- 
commendation of the Postmaster of Bel- 
fast, who informs me that, at the time 
when he made the proposal, the Super- 
intendent of the Belfast Telegraph Office 
did not reside at Janeville, nor was he 
aware that the Superintendent proposed 
to reside there. 
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PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—POLICE PROTECTION AT 
BALLYHAUDUNIS, CO. MAYO. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the four policemen acting 
as protection escort to Sohn Cassidy, of 
Crossara, Ballyhaunis, county Mayo, 
are charged as extra police to the dis- 
trict; and, whether the district is not 
peaceable and orderly ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The protection party are not charged as 
extra police to the district. They are a 
part of the county force. The district is 
at present peaceable ; but the local police 
authorities do not think it would be 
prudent at present to withdraw protec- 
tion from Cassidy. 


CIVIL SERVICE (INDIA)—THE 
UNCOVENANTED INDIAN SERVANTS. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he will ubviate misapprehen- 
sion by ceasing to class as ‘‘uncove- 
nanted’’ Indian servants officers sent 
out from this country, under covenants, 
contracts, or commissions from Her Ma- 
jesty, to serve in the Public Works, 

ucation Trust, or other Departments, 
or as Judges of the High Courts, and 
by confining the term ‘‘uncovenanted ” 
to officers taken into employment by the 
Governments in India without such 
covenants or contracts; whether he will 
give a Return of Civil appointments of 
all kinds of 400 rupees per mensem, 
and upwards, held by uncovenanted 
servants in the above sense, and distin- 
guishing Europeans from Natives, ap- 
pointments held by Europeans to which, 
under existing Orders, Europeans may 
always be appointed in India, appoint- 
ments ordinarily reserved for Natives, 
butnow held by Europeans, onthe ground 
of prior appointment to the service; 
also a Statement showing how far ap- 
pointments to special Departments, to 
which Europeans are eligible, are made 
by pure patronage, or how far, and by 
what rules, patronage is limited and re- 
stricted ; and, how many Natives have 
been appointed to ‘offices, places, and 
employments” ordinarily reserved for 
the Covenanted Civil Service, on the 
ground of ‘‘ proved merit and ability,” 
as provided by 33 Vic. c. 8, s. 6; how 
many of these are Natives who have 
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been promoted on account of merit and 
ability proved in the public service ; 
how many are young gentlemen ap- 
pointed to the Civil Service generally 
without previous service; and, how the 
merit at 5 ability of the latter class has 
been proved ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I conclude that 
the first paragraph of my hon. Friend’s 
Question is based on an answer I recently 
gave to a Question asked by the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, in answering which I 
adopted his technical classification. As a 
matter of fact it has been decided that the 
term ‘‘uncovenanted” shall no longer be 
officially applied to the engineering staff 
of the Public Works Department. Be- 
fore pledging myself that this term will 
be discontinued in the case of other 
Departments, or promising to furnish 
the Return asked for by my hon. Friend, 
it will be necessary to communicate with 
the Government of India, by whom 
alone such a Return could be pre- 
pared. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE (PARLIAMENT- 
ARY CANDIDATURE)—SIR WIL- 
LIAM BRAMPTON GURDON. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther Sir William Gurdon has as yet 
elected whether he will continue his 
Parliamentary candidature, or resign 
his appointment in the Civil Service ? 

Tue OHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): In answer to 
the hon. Member’s Question, I am 
sorry to have to state that Sir William 
Gurdon has elected not to retire from 
his candidature, and that he has been 
informed that this decision is incom- 
patible with his retaining his appoint- 
ment in the Treasury later than the end 
of January. This date was named be- 
cause there would be considerable public 
inconvenience in giving effect to vhanges 
among the principal officers of the Trea- 
sury during the period in which the 
Estimates are in course of preparation. 
I ought to add that Sir William 
Gurdon has been most scrupulous in 
the performance of his duties at all 
times, and not less so during the last 
few months, in proof of which I may 
mention that during the Recess he has, 
in addition to his ordinary work, repre- 
sented the Treasury on two Oommittees 
of Inquiry. 
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Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: In- 
asmuch as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has given an electioneering testi- 
monial in favour of his clerk, I should 
like to know why, in contravention of 
the orders recently given in a Treasury 
Minute, Sir William Brampton Gurdon 
is allowed to make a convenience of the 
Civil Service while prosecuting his can- 
didature ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I did not give 
any electioneering testimonial in favour 
of my clerk. What I did was to state 
that Sir William Gurdon was one of 
the most distinguished members of the 
Civil Service, and performed his duties 
well. I am sorry that the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite should have made that 
remark. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
entirely adhere to it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I have already 
given reasons why, in the interests of the 
Public Service, it would be exceedingly 
inconvenient for Sir William Gurdon 
to retire during the preparation of the 
Estimates. As soon as the preparation 
of the Estimates is completed he will 
retire. 

Mr. GORST asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether any undertaking 
had been required from Sir William 
Brampton Gurdon not to prosecute his 
candidature during the period he would 
remain in office ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): I did not think 
it necessary to ask Sir William Gurdon 
such a question. He is a gentleman of 
judgment and discretion. [Laughter 
from Lord Ranpotrx Cuvurcaitn.| The 
noble Lord thinks that nobody is a man 
of judgment and discretion except him- 
self. I have no doubt that Sir William 
Gurdon will do what is right in the 
circumstances. 


NAVY — DOCKYARDS — THE HAND- 
DRILLERS AT PORTSMOUTH DOCK- 
YARD. : 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
the Board has as yet received the Peti- 
tion from the hand-drillers in Ports- 
mouth Dockyard ? 

Sirk THOMAS BRASSEY: No Me- 
morial on the subject has been received 
by the Department. 


{ November 24, 1884} 
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THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC WORKS (IRE- 
LAND)—APPOINTMENTS TO ASSIST- 
ANT SURVEYORSHIPS. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If there have lately been 
two vacancies for Assistant Surveyor of 
Buildings in the Office of Public Works, 
Ireland ; if one of these appointments 
has been placed open to competition, 
and an examination held for it, while 
the other was filled by the Board of 
Works without any examination; if 
this appointment is included in Sche- 
dule A, under Order in Council, 4th 
June 1870, which requires that all ap- 
pointments in that Schedule must be 
filled by competition; and, if two va- 
cancies in 1881, and one in February 
1884, have been filled by open compe- 
tition ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: This is a newly- 
created grade, replacing the former 
clerks of works. Two appointments 
were required in it, and one was filled 
by the promotion of an established 
draftsman of 20 years’ good service in 
the Office. This course was quite in 
accordance with regulations. 


NAVY—FIRST-CLASS TORPEDO BOATS. 


Sir JOHN HAY (for Lord Henry 
Lennox) asked the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, How many First Class Torpedo 
Boats we have built and ready for the 
defence of the coasts of the United 
Kingdom ; and, what is the date when 
those boats were built ? 

Sirk THOMAS BRASSEY: I must 
ask the noble Lord to allow me to defer 
the answer to his Question until the 
general Statement is made on behalf of 
the Government on Monday next. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — EX- 
CONSTABLE M‘SHERRY. 

Viscount CRICHTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If Mr. Ffrench, R.M. Omagh, 
county Tyrone, has lately had in his 
official employment an ex-constable of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary named 
McSherry; whether McSherry, during 
the time of his employment, was an 
active member and an agent of the Na- 
tional League; and, whether he is still 
in Mr. Ffrench’s office ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The only ground for the suggestions in 
' this Question, so far as I have been able 
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to ascertain, is that when the Peace Pre- 
servation Act was put into operation in 
the county of Tyrone, M‘Sherry, who 
was, or had been, clerk in the District 
Inspector’s office, gave some assistance 
to the Resident Magistrate in copying 
out gun licences. This constable re- 
ceived a first-class certificate of charac- 
ter when leaving the Constabulary Force; 
and‘it is not known that he was ever, 
during his “employment, a member or 
an agent of the Land League. 


ARMY—A CATHOLIC CHAPEL AT 
CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 

Cotonen COLTHURST asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
can now state what decision has been 
arrived at with respect to providing a 
chapel for the use of the Catholic in- 
mates of Chelsea Hospital, in aecord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Committee of 1882? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
This question will be considered with 
reference to the Army Estimates for 
1885-6. 


NAVY—THE DOCKYARDS — LEADING 
MEN OF THE ENGINEERING 
BRANCH—PAY AND POSITION. 

Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether it is intended 
to deal with the pay and position of the 
leading men of the engineer branch in 
the Dockyards in a similar manner to 
that recently adopted in the case of the 
leading men of shipwrights; and, if 
ae = the changes are likely to take 

ace 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: It is not 
intended at present to make any organic 
changes in the engineer branch of the 
Dockyards. The advancement of the 
leading men to the rank of Inspector 
would involve a general revision of the 
pay in the engineer branch, and for this 
we are not at present prepared. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—POLICE PROTECTION AT 
SWANLINBAR, CO. CAVAN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is a fact that Mr. Pearson, District 
Inspector Royal Irish Constabulary at 
Swanlinbar, county Cavan, has during 
several days and nights during the 
month of October told off a Constabulary 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 
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patrol to watch the fair green of Swan- 
linbar; if he and a number of the men 
under his charge have attended to assist 
and protect Mr. R. H. Johnstone, J.P. 
Orange Grand Master of the county of 
Cavan, in interfering with the fair green 
referred to, and if the people of the 
locality assembled in large numbers in 
open day to assert their rights to the fair 
green named, when the Constabulary 
took the names of those present ; and, if 
so, for what purpose, as these people 
were only asserting a long-established 
custom ; what are the present residences 
of Messrs. George Nugent and Robert 
Francis O’Brien, whose names appear in 
Thom’s Directory, in the list of magis- 
trates for the county of Cavan, and if 
those gentlemen have at present any 
property qualification for the office of 
magistrate; and, would he state to the 
House the names of the five Roman 
Catholic gentlemen whose appointment 
to the Commission of the Peace for 
Cavan was recently announced by him ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
understand that a stream runs between 
Mr. Johnstone’s property and the fair 
green, and that Mr. Johnstone claims a 
right to erect an embankment for the 
purpose of preventing the stream from 
encroaching upon his land. On this 
question of title I cannot, of course, enter. 
About a month ago a large number of 
men, accompanied by a band, proceeded 
to destroy the partially-erected embank- 
ment, which Mr. Johnstone’s men were 
at the time actually working at. The 
District Inspector, on hearing of this, 
immediately proceeded with the police 
to the place, but only to preserve the 
peace and prevent a collision between 
the opposing parties. The District In- 
spector subsequently directed the ordi- 
nary night patrol to visit the place; but 
no special patrol has done so. With 
regard to the two magistrates named in 
the latter part of the Question, I have 
no information as to their property 
qualification, nor do I know the address 
of Mr. Nugent. Mr. O’Brien, I under- 
stand, resides at Birkenhead. I am not 
at present able to answer the inquiry in 
the last paragraph of the Question. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—PETTY 
SESSIONS DISTRICTS, CO. CAVAN— 
MR. WILLIAM BRACKEN, 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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If there is any local Catholic magistrate 
resident or attending Petty Sessions in 
the following Petty Sessions districts in 
the county of Cavan, viz. Ballinagh, 
Ballyconnell, Bawnboy, Blacklion, Bel- 
trooket, Donon, Killashandra, and Swan- 
linbar, comprising the greater part of 
the baronies of Lower Loughtree, Tully- 
homer, and Tullyhard ; and, if not, how 
many Catholic local gentlemen have been 
nominated by Boards of Guardians as 
eligible for the Commission of the Peace 
in those districts, and if there are none 
of them entitled to hold the Commission 
of the Peace; and, if Mr. William 
Bracken, of Blacklion, has or is about to 
be appointed a J.P.; and, if so, is not 
Mr. Bracken an Orangeman, and brother 
to Mr. James Bracken, a J.P. for Cavan 
and Fermanagh, who resides only about 
half a mile from his brother William ? 

Mr. BERESFORD: Before the Chief 
Secretary answers, I wish to ask the 
hon. Member for Cavan whether he has 
read over his Question; and whether he 
is aware that there is no such place as 
‘ Beltrooket ”’ in the County Cavan, and 
that there are no such baronies as Tully- 
homer and Tullyhard ? 

Mr. CALLAN: Might I ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether there is not such a 
place as Belturbet ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have no information ag to the propor- 
tions in which the different religious de- 
nominations are represented on the dif- 
ferent District Benches referred to; but 
the state of the Cavan magistracy in 
relation to religious inequality is en- 
gaging the Lord Ohancellor’s attention; 
and—as I have already stated—of the 
nine gentlemen his Lordship has ap- 
pointed to the Commission of the Peace, 
five are Roman Catholics. There have 
been but six names laid before the Lord 
Chancellor by Boards of Guardians in 
such a way as to enable him to bring 
them under the notice of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, with whom he is 
at present in communication as to some 
of these very gentlemen. With regard 
to Mr. William Bracken—who, I believe, 
belongs to the Wesleyan Body—I do not 
know whether the statements as to his 
being an Orangeman and a brother of 
Mr. James Bracken are correct or not. 
But the Lord Chancellor regards him as 
a gentleman having very high quali- 
fications, and eertain to make an honest 
and impartial magistrate. 


The Magistracy 


{Novemser 24; 1884} 
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ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 47x 
ROYAL IRISH FUSILIERS (LATE 
CAVAN MILITIA)—-VACANCIES FOR 
CAPTAINS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Why two vacancies for 
Captains in 4th Royal Irish Fusiliers 
(late Cavan Militia) have not yet been 
filled up, although the vacancies have 
existed for a year past, and although the 
two senior lieutenants have qualified for 
same; and, if they are considered to be 
not fit for promotion, why are they al- 
lowed to remain in the regiment ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the question of the 
vacancies for Oaptains in the 4th Royal 
Trish Fusiliers (late Cavan Militia) had 
been referred to the Military Authorities 
in Ireland, with whom such appoint- 
ments rested, and he had not yet re- 
ceived their answer. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE MAILS 
TO KINSALE. 

Mr. DEASY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether the Post Office au- 
thorities have received a Memorial from 
the Kinsale Town Commissioners, pray- 
ing that such alterations would be made 
in the time of the arrival and departure 
of the mails to and from Kinsale as 
would enable the people of that town to 
answer the letters arriving by the morn- 
ing and evening mails in time for the 
departure of the morning and evening 
mails respectively ; and, whether he will 
comply with the prayer of said Memorial ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Me- 
morial from the Kinsale Town Commis- 
sioners was received on the 5th instant, 
and is under inquiry; but I am unable 
at present to say whether it will be prac- 
power to afford the improvement de- 
sired. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
BARRY, LATE INSPECTOR OF 
CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Seore- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that Mr. Barry, 
late County Inspector of Constabulary 
in the county of Oork, has been ap- 
pointed to the Commission of the Peace 
for that county; and, whether he has 
approved of Mr. Barry’s appointment ? 
Mr: CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN: 





I understand that it is the case that Mr. 
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Barry is a magistrate for the County of 
Oork. It is no part of my functions to 
approve selections for the Commission of 
the Peace; but I have no doubt the 
Lord Ohancellor had excellent reasons 
for the appointment. 


NAVY (CONTRACTS)—THE BACON 
CONTRACT. 

Mr. DEASY asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty,*If he will state the con- 
tract price per cask of the bacon now 
being supplied to the Navy by a Danish 
firm ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: It is not 
usual to disclose the prices at which 
contracts are made. 

Mr. DEASY asked, Whether the 
Secretary to the Admiralty could give 
him an assurance that the tender made 
by a Cork firm was not lower than that 
made by the Danish firm? 


[No reply. ] 
Mr. DEASY gave Notice that he 
would call attention to the subject. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—LOCAL 
MAILS. 

Mr. DEASY asked the Postmaster 
General, If, in view of the growing im- 

ortance of the fishery at Baltimore, 
Gounty Cork, the Post Office authorities 
in Ireland will establish a mail car ser- 
vice between that village and the town 
of Skibbereen during the fishing sea- 
son ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The ques- 
tion of either establishing a mail car or 
mounting the rural postman between 
Baltimore and Skibbereen during the 
fishing season is under inquiry; and I 
hope that I may be able to meet the 
wishes of the hon. Member. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—DIFFEREN- 
TIAL DUTIES IN VENEZUELA. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he has succeeded in inducing the Go- 
vernment of Venezuela to withdraw the 
thirty per cent. Differential Duty im- 

sed by Venezuela on the trade of our 

est India Colonies, in derogation of 
Treaties ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The negotiations with General Guzman 
Blanco have commenced; but the com- 
mercial questions have not yet been dis- 
cussed. They will, however, shortly be 
approached. 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 


{COMMONS} 
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IRELAND—CONVENT NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS—TEACHERS’ PAY. 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Ohief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Education Commissioners 
have yet made arrangements for the 
grant of increased pay to the teachers in 
the Convent National Schools; and, if 
not, when such arrangement is likely to 
be made? 

Mr. OAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It has already been more than once 
stated, in reply to Questions on this sub- 
ject, that in the event of the Treasury 
consenting to any arrangement involv- 
ing increased expenditure it could not 
take effect during the current financial 
year. The matter is engaging the care- 
ful attention of the Government. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will any provision be 
made in the Estimates for next year ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
I have already stated that the matter is 
engaging our attention; but nothing can 
be done this year. 


IRELAND—THE PARLIAMENT HOUSES, 
DUBLIN—LEASE TO THE GOVERNOR 
AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF 
IRELAND. 


Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House a Copy of 
the lease made between the Government 
and the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of Ireland of the Houses lately 
occupied by the Lords and Commons of 
Ireland ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not think the document referred to 
is in the custody of the Irish Executive ; 
but I am making inquiry on the subject. 
The hon. Member having given only 
one day’s Notice of his Question, I have 
not yet received a reply. 

Mr. LEAMY: I gave Notice on 
Friday. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
It was only received in the Irish Office 
on Saturday. 


FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR—ABAN- 
DONMENT OF BRITISH CLAIMS. 
Sm HARRY VERNEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment accept the statement of M. Ferry 
to Lord Lyons, Despatch 50, received 
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July 16th, 1884, as true, that there has 
been a retrocession on the part of Eng- 
land of the Island of Madagascar to 
France, and that England has aban- 
doned all claims (‘‘ pretensions ’’) to the 
island? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
If my hon. Friend will examine the de- 
cnn which he quotes he will see that 
the statement alluded to was not made 
by M. Ferry to Lord Lyons, but is the 
heading given to an annexe to the Re- 
port of the Madagascar Oommittee of 
the French Chamber. As regards the 
retrocession of Madagascar to France, 
the passage in question refers to what 
took place in 1816, when the British Go- 
vernment restored to France the estab- 
lishments on the coast which had be- 
longed to her before the war. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
CHARLEVILLE PETTY SESSIONS. 


Mr. O'BRIEN asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether, at the 
last Charleville Petty Sessions, the ma- 
gistrates imposed fines of a guinea each 
upon two policemen named Gallagher 
and Lee for a series of wanton assaults 
upon James Boland; whether, after this 
decision was come to, the magistrates, 
on a threat from the policemen’s solicitor, 
reopened the case and dismissed the 
summons; whether he will call on the 
magistrates for a statement of their con- 
duct on this occasion ; and, whether Mr. 
Attorney General will give Boland faci- 
lities to proceed by indictment against 
the policemen ? 

Tre SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): It is not 
correct that fines of a guinea each were im- 
posed upon the two policemen. The ma- 
gistrates intimated their intention to im- 
pose fines of 10s. each, when the solicitor 
for the defence stated he thought some 

art of the evidence for the defence had 

een misunderstood, and also asked if a 
fine were imposed that it should be in- 
creased to a guinea in order to give a 
right of appeal. The magistrates re- 
called two of the witnesses for the de- 
fence, and after re-examination unani- 
mously dismissed the case. There does 
not appear any ground for impugning 
the conduct of the magistrates or giving 
special facilities to Boland. If any ap- 

ication is made to the Attorney General 


{ NovemBEr 24, 1884} 
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CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
MISCONDUCT OF EMERGENCY MEN, 

CO. TIPPERARY. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it a fact that three armed Emergency 
bailiffs, in the employment of the Land 
Corporation, broke into the licensed 
premises of Miss Cusack, at Drangan, 
county Tipperary, on the 2nd October 
last, and attempted to provoke a dis- 
turbance by drinking toasts justly offen- 
sive to Oatholics, and, on their way 
home, repeated their offensive shouts, 
and discharged their revolvers along the 
road ; whether conduct of this description 
is constantly indulged in by Emergency 
bailiffs, who are licensed to carry arms, 
and for whose protection extra police 
are quartered on the district ; and, whe- 
ther any steps have been taken to bring 
the offenders to justice, and deprive them 
of arms’ licences ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
am informed that the facts are not as 
stated in this Question. Three care- 
takers on evicted farms entered Miss 
Cusack’s shop in the ordinary way, and 
it was afterwards alleged that when 
supplied with drink they drank a toast 
offensive to Roman Catholics. This 
they denied, stating, in fact, that they 
were refused drink. Two of them, how- 
ever, were dismissed by their employers 
for having been absent from their posts. 
The third, a man of previously exem- 
plary character, was cautioned by his 
employers to be very guarded in his 
future conduct. It is not the case that 
they fired off revolvers along the road, 
or that Emergency bailiffs constantly in- 
dulge in conduct such as is described in 
the Question. It does not appear that 
any offence was committed for which 
any of the men could be prosecuted. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Have the two dis- 
missed persons been deprived of their 
licences to carry firearms? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
do not know how that stands; but I 
presume they have. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS — CARMEEN DIVISION, 
COOTEHILL UNION. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

If it is a fact that, previous to the late 
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Division of Cootehill Union, the name 
of David Blyzard, Esq. was erased on 
the Valuation Lists, and that the name of 
Vaughan Montgomery, Esq. was fraudu- 
lently written above same as a lessor of 
a Patrick M‘Cabe, said Vaughan Mont- 
gomery having no interest therein; if 
the Local Government Board will in- 
quire how and by whom such falsifica- 
tion of the Valuation Lists was effected ; 
and, if means will be taken to prevent a 
repetition of any such offence ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): The altera- 
tion in the Valuation Lists was made by 
the Valuation Department on the re- 
port of the Revising Valuer on state- 
ments made tohim. The alteration was 
quite bond fide so far as the Revising 
Valuer was concerned. The Board of 
Guardians have power to make a correc- 
tion when an erroneous or false statement 
is made. The Oommissioner of Valua- 
tion, if applied to, would have investi- 

ated the matter and corrected any error. 
on informed that the error originated 
in a mistake caused by reason of Patrick 
M‘Cabe having a small holding under 
Mr. Montgomery, and also one under 
Mr. Blyzard, and that both were in- 
cluded in the holding valued at £19 10s., 
instead of being shown separately. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it has come under his notice that at 
the late election of Poor Law Guardian 
for the Cormeen Division of Oootehill 
Union, the clerk and returning officer 
illegally refused a voting paper to 
Catherine Fitzpatrick, and permitted 
Vaughan Montgomery, esquire, J.P. to 
be iHogally put on the valuation lists as 
lessor of a Patrick M‘Cabe, and allowed 
him a vote on his fraudulent claim ; that 
Constable Anderson swore at inquiry he 
delivered into the hands of the clerk 
and returning officer 17 property votes 
of the townland of Latton, that Owen 
M‘Cave, candidate, and his nominator, 
who were at the poll, swore the clerk 
and returning officer acknowledged their 
receipt, and though not forthcoming 
counted them as if present; that John 
Primrose, the declared guardian swore, 
said 17 votes were counted at the poll 
and that the clerk and returning officer 
did not object to their validity; that the 
clerk and returning officer swore at in- 
quiry did not count them officially or 
make a return of them; that the said 
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clerk and returning officer in his state- 
ment to Local Government Board, para- 
graph 11, No. 14,683, swore he allowed 
four votes on a property in the town- 
land of Carmeen, and that he swore at 
inquiry these were four of the said 17 
property votes of the townland of Latton, 
which he swore at same inquiry he did 
not count officially; if this clerk is the 
same person who, in September 1879, 
fell under the notice of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, for fraudulent deal- 
ings in the coal contract for Cootehill 
Workhouse; and, if, considering the 
decision then come to by the Local Go- 
vernment Board and his conduct in the 
late election, as proved by his own con- 
tradictory testimony on oath, he will 
be continued as a fit and proper person 
to hold the office of clerk and returning 
officer ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): It is the 
fact that the Clerk and Returning Officer 
disallowed the vote of Catherine Fitz- 
patrick. He did thisin error. He also 
allowed Mr. Montgomery to vote as a 
lessor. There was nothing to show he 
was aware this claim was unfounded 
or fraudulent. Constable Anderson, at 
the inquiry, swore as stated in the second 
paragraph. Owen M‘Cabe swore the 

eturning Officer admitted the reeeipt. 
The officer denied this on oath. The 
Returning Officer swore that no votes 
were recorded by him in respect of the 
missing papers. John Primrose swore 
that an arrangement was made between 
himself and the other candidate to count 
these votes. The Returning Officer swore 
no votes were recorded by him in respect 
of these papers. The Returni:ig Officer 
did not allow four votes in respect of 
claims lodged by the Rev. Mr. O’ Donnell, 
and an inquiry was held in 1879 into 
alleged misconduct of this same clerk, 
but no fraudulent dealings were proved. 
Nothing transpired in connection with 
the proceedings at the late election to 
lead the Local Government Board to the 
conclusion that the Returning Officer 
was unfit for his position, and they do 
not propose to remove him. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — BARTLEY 
HERNON, RELIEVING OFFICER, 
ARRAN ISLANDS, 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What is the result of the inquiry re- 
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cently held by the Local Government 
Board Inspector, with respect to the 
charges against Bartley Hernon, who 
occupies the positions of relieving officer 
and estate bailiff on the Isles of Arran ; 
was it proved that Hernon used his two- 
fold office to defraud a poor fisherman, 
named Michal Logan, of a house, under 
threat of withdrawing out-door relief 
from him; was it further proved that 
Hernon kept no book showing his dis- 
tribution of relief, and that the traders 
to whom he gave his orders (one of them 
a cousin of his) were also unable to give 
any satisfactory account of his trans- 
actions; has Hernon been previously 
charged with similar irregularities; and, 
will the Local Government Board now 
insist on his removal from the office of 
relieving officer ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Since the inquiry was held, some fur- 
ther complaints have been made against 
Hernon, and the Local Government 
Board are in communication with the 
Guardians on the subject. They cannot, 
therefore, report on the case at present, 
or come to a final decision; but they 
will deal with it as speedily as possible. 
Perhaps, therefore, the hon. Member 
will be so good as to put his Question 
down again at a later date. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: I will renew the 
Question, and I will further ask whe- 
ther this is the man upon whose evi- 
dence Kilmartin was sentenced to penal 
servitude. 


BURIALS ACT—BURIAL GROUND FOR 
THE PARISH OF COLSTERWORTH— 
SENDING OF CORPSE TO THE HOME 
SECRETARY. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he will state what mea- 
sures he has taken in the matter of the 
clergyman who sent the dead body of a 
child to the Home Office, in consequence 
of a dispute as to the appropriation of a 
cemetery ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: As 
this matter arose out of one of those un- 
happy quarrels about burial grounds, I 
will ask leave to state the facts of the 
case. The churchyard in the parish of 
Colsterworth had been closed, and a 
Burial Board was constituted, on which 
the Rector had the principal voice. It was 

roposed to make two burial grounds. 

There was to be one for the exclusive 
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use of members of the Church of Eng- 
land; while another was to be allotted 
to the Nonconformists. Upon that pro- 
posal I received a remonstrance from 
Lord Dysart and 90 ratepayers object- 
ing to the burial ground for Noncom- 
formists—firstly, because they wished to 
have a common burial ground, which 
seems to me to be the principle of the 
Act; and, secondly, because the ground 
allotted to them was a disused quarry. 
I referred to the Inspector of Burial 
Grounds, who reported that the arrange- 
ment was offensive to the Dissenters, 
and that the Burial Board ought to have 
shown more consideration for their feel- 
ings, especially as the ground would 
have been used almost entirely by them. 
Thereupon, I told the Rector that I 
would not consent to a proposal which 
appeared to me to be effensive, and I 
recommended that some other arrange- 
ment should be made. I added that 
until some arrangement was made which 
would be satisfactory to people of all 
religious opinions I Mes? not give my 
sanction. In the answer which I re- 
ceived on the 29th of October, I was told 
that I should be attacked in the House 
of Commons by six influential Members 
of Parliament; but I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that that never occurred. 
The next proceeding was that on Sunday, 
the 2nd of November, a box containin 

the dead body of a child was delivered 
atthe Home Office. I ordered inquiries 
to be made; and it then appeared that 
a clergyman, the Rev. J. Mirehouse, had 
been to the house of the parent of a still- 
born child and had obtained the body on 
the promise that he would bury it that 
night in the presence of the father. The 
father accordingly went to the clergy- 
man’s house, but was put off with some 
excuse. On the morning of the next 
day the clergyman drove to the railway 
station, and carried a box with him. 
The footman whom he instructed to pack 
up the box says his master told him to 
address it to the Home Secretary, as he 
was sending him a small present. The 
servant thought it was a ie of game. 
The clergyman instructed the porter not 
to put a label upon it. He says now 
that he sent it as a protest, but he 
desired that a label might not be put 
on the box in order that it might not be 
known where it came from. When in- 
quiries were made by the police, Mr. 
Mirehouse denied that he knew any- 
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thing about the matter—a statement 
which he now admits to be untrue. Mr. 
Mirehouse is prepared to make an 
apology to me. In my opinion, there 
was no offence committed against me. 
The offence was against the Church of 
which he is a minister, against public 
decency, and against the parents of the 
child, whom he deliberately deceived. I 
have instructed the Law Officers of the 
Crown to advise me whether it is an 
offence which can be proceeded against 
by law. If so, the case will be placed 
in the hands of the Public Prosecutor. 
Whether it be a legal offence or not, I 
shall bring the conduct of this clergy- 
man before the Bishop, in order that, if 
possible, he may remove him from the 
charge of a parish, for which, in my 
opinion, he is entirely unfitted. 


Poor Law 


THE WEST INDIA COLONIES—TRINI- 
DAD AND BRITISH GUIANA— 
FINANCE. 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether, in view of the present crisis 
in West Indian industries, measures will 
be taken without delay either by send- 
ing out the Royal Commissioners who 
have already dealt with the other West 
India Colonies or otherwise, to inquire 
into what appears to be the excessive 
expenditure of Trinidad and British 
Guiana, and to suggest measures for its 
reduction ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Go- 
vernment have been carefully consider- 
ing the expenditure in these Colonies, 
and are of opinion that it presents no 
such question of difficulty as to render 
necessary at this moment an inquiry by 
a Royal Commission, which involves a 
heavy outlay and gives rise to expecta- 
tions, or apprehensions, which it is well 
to avoid. The Governors of British 
Guiana and Trinidad have recently been 
in this country, and have had opportu- 
nities of discussing the financial re- 
forms, which appear practicable. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE CORK 
MAIL. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the accelerated 
mail train arrives in Cork daily at 12.10 

-m., and that on arrival a delay of 
-an-hour takes place in the sorting 
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of the letters carried by it; whether he 
is aware that replies to these must be 

osted by 1.20, or with an extra stamp 
by 1.30 ; and, whether it is possible to 
expedite the sorting of the letters in the 
Post Office at Cork; and, if not, whe- 
ther, in view of the short time afforded 
to the people of that city for answering 
their correspondence, he will consider 
the advisability of sorting the letters en 
route from Dublin, having them ready 
for delivery upon their arrival ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am fully 
alive to the importance of expediting 
as far as possible the delivery of letters 
at Oork after the arrival of the day mail 
from Dublin, seeing how short an in- 
terval it has been possible to allow for 
preparation of replies for the up-day 
mail. Inquiries are now being made 
whether it would be possible to effect 
some further sortation of the letters en 
route; but I am assured that it would 
not be possible, under any plan, so to 
arrange the letters in the travelling 
post-office as to have them ready for de- 
livery to the postmen on the arrival of 
the train. The letters are arranged ac- 
according to streets in the travelling 
office; but it is the postmen alone in 
Cork who can arrange them in the 
actual order of delivery, and this neces- 
sitates letters being taken to the Post 
Office. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—ROMAN CATHOLIOS IN WORK- 
HOUSES—RIGHT OF ATTENDING 
MASS OUTDOORS — THE SHEF- 
FIELD BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOP. asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether (in spite of his assur- 
ance last Session that the cause of com- 
plaint should be removed) the repre- 
sentations of the Local Government 
Board to the Sheffield Board of Guar- 
dians in respect of the Roman Catholic 
inmates of the workhouses there have 
remained practically disregarded ; and, 
whether his Department is prepared to 
vindicate the Law in this respect, and 
also the religious rights of the Oatholic 

r in question ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The Board, 
on the 12th of August last, wrote to the 
Guardians of the Sheffield Union, ex- 
pressing their view as to the importance 
of permitting those inmates of the work- 
house for whom a service according to 
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their own creed is not provided in the 
workhouse to attend religious service 
on each Sunday, instead of on alternate 
Sundays as proposed by the Guardians, 
and urging the Guardians to amend 
their regulations so as to provide for 
this. The Board, receiving no reply, 
wrote to the Guardians again on the 4th 
of September. They were then in- 
formed that the Board’s letters had been 
referred to a committee, and that the 
subject was under consideration; and 
that, on the committee reporting, the 
determination of the Guardians would 
be communicated without delay. Re- 
ceiving no further communication, the 
Board wrote again to the Guardians on 
the 3lst of October; and as they re- 
ceived no answer, they arranged for one 
of their Inspectors to attend a meeting 
of the Guardians. He attended the 
meeting held on Wednesday last; and 
I regret to state that, although the work- 
house committee reported in favour of 
such an amendment as the Board de- 
sired, the Guardians determined to ad- 
here to the arrangements which they 
had made as to alternate Sundays. The 
Board, having regard to the distinct re- 
fusal of the Guardians to allow the in- 
mates such rights as to attendance at 
Divine Worship as the Statute contem- 
plates, considered that they had no al- 
ternative but to issue a compulsory order 
in the matter, and before this notice 
appeared the directions for the issue of 
such an order were given. The order 
was signed on Saturday, and will be 
issued to-day. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
MARYBOROUGH GAOL. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he will state 
the result of the special inquiry he pro- 
mised into the circumstances of the re- 
cent sickness and deaths among the 
warders in Maryborough Gaol; whe- 
ther, since his answer of the week be- 
fore last, another death has occurred in 
the prison ; and, whether he will cause 
a sworn inquiry to be held into the work 
which has been required of the warders 
since the additional prison was opened 
in August last ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Very full inquiry is being made by my 
direction into the cause of the recent 
eases of illness and deaths in Mary- 
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borough Prison. It is true that an- 
other death has occurred since the 
former Question. I expect to receive 
the 29 Report in the -course of this 
week. 


EGYPT—STATE OF AFFAIRS— 
BRIGANDAGE. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the following state- 
ments that have recently appeared in 
the correspondence of Zhe Times and 
Standard are correct: that there are 
now 16,000 British troops in Egypt, 
and 9,000 of these south of Assouan ; 
that brigandage is rife in the province 
of Minieh, and that the Minister of the 
Interior has gone to investigate it ; that 
Mason Bey, Governor of Massowah, re- 
ports that the arrangement with Abys- 
sinia as to the Egyptians at Kassala and 
other towns is wholly impracticable, and 
that the French are actively intriguing 
against us in Abyssinia ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The British troops in Egypt, including 
Marines, amount in round numbers to 
16,000 men. The troops south of As- 
souan, or moving up the Nile, may be 
estimated at 9,000. No report has been 
recently received by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment such as is selersel to by the 
hon. Member, neither are they aware 
that the Treaty arrangements with 
Abyssinia, in regard to Kassala, &c., 
have been declared by Mason Bey to 
be impracticable. Colonel Chermside, 
Egyptian Governor of the Red Sea 
Littoral, is taking steps for the evacua- 
tion of the places referred to ; but, before 
carrying it out, he wishes to consult the 
Egyptian Government personally as to 
some details, and has started for Cairo 
with that object. I must decline to reply 
to the last part of the hon. Member’s 
Question, which is offensive to a friendly 
Power. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.) —SUSPENSION 
OF THE SINKING FUND. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What reply Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters have made to the protest of the 
five Great Powers against the act, which 
they declared to be one of financial re- 
pudiation, which the Khedive committed 
on the advice of the British Cabinet ? 
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Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The protest was replied to by the 
Egyptian Government, to whom it was 
addressed. In that reply the Egyptian 
Government acknowledges that the sus- 

ension of payments to the Caisse was a 
Soonch of the Law of Liquidation and 
expresses the hope that the Powers will 
take into consideration the abnormal 
state of affairs which rendered the step 
necessary. Her Majesty’s Government, 
in their communications with Foreign 
Powers, have supported the action of 
the Egyptian Government, and expressed 
their regret that exceptional circum- 
stances should have made it necessary. 
The Correspondence on this subject will 
be laid before Parliament. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—12 & 13 
WILL. IV., SECTION 12—EXTRA 
POLIOE, CO. WATERFORD. 


Mr. P. J. POWER asked the Ohief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, What is the number and cost 
of the extra police foree, with the diffe- 
rent areas of chargeability, at present 
quartered in the county of Waterford ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
There are 116 extra men in the county 
of Waterford under Sections 12 and 13 
of the Act of Will. IV. The area of 
chargeability is the county at large, and 
the cost to the county, after allowing 
for vacanies as prescribed by the Statute, 
amounts to £1,016 for the six months 
ended 30th September last. 

Mr. P. J. POWER: What has oc- 
curred in the County Waterford to jus- 
tify this very high-handed conduct on 
the part of the Government? 

r. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
That is another Question that can hardly 
be answered at once. 

Mr. P. J. POWER: I beg to give 
Notice that on the earliest opportunity 
I will call attention to the very high- 
handed proceedings of the Irish Go- 
vernment in this matter. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—MR. 
JAMES ELLIS FRENCH. 

Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true that, during Mr. French’s 
suspension, a constable in the Kilcrea 
Police Barrack, county Cork, swore in- 
formations of a criminal assault against 
him ; if so, why the said constable was 
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not examined at Mr. French’s trial? 
Before the right hon. Gentleman an- 
swers this Question, I wish to say that 
the prefix ‘‘ Mr.” was introduced after 
I handed the draft to the Olerk at the 
Table. I wish to know now whether it 
is irregular or out of Order to omit 
the prefix ‘‘Mr.’’ from the name of a 
man who was twice tried for an abomin- 
able offence, and who is now awaiting 
trial on the same charge ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): It is not 
correct to say that informations were 
sworn by any constable as alleged. 
That is a sufficient answer to the last 
paragraph of the Question ; but I may 
say that if such an information had been 
sworn it would not be evidence. 

Mr. DEASY: I wish to ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, whether it would be irregular 
to omit the prefix ‘‘ Mr.” from the name 
of French under the circumstances I 
have mentioned ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not see that 
any question of Order would arise in 
adding the prefix ‘‘ Mr.,” or in omitting 
it. 


(Ireland). 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—FIN- 
TONA PETTY SESSIONS, CO. TYRONE 
—TRESPASS IN PURSUIT OF GAME. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether, on the 10th instant, at Fin- 

tona (county Tyrone) Petty Sessions, in 

a case in which Peter M‘Casker charged 

a man named M‘Oauley, gamekeeper to 

Mr. Eccles, a local landlord, with assault, 

although it was proved in evidence that 

M‘Cauley had presented a gur. at M‘Cas- 

ker, and that M‘Cauley and his three 

sons attacked M ‘Oasker and a boy twelve 
ears old, who was in his company, and 
eat M‘Casker so seriously that he had 
to be attended by the dispensary doctor, 
the Justices dismissed the charge against 
M‘Cauley ; whether, when M‘Casker ap- 
lied to the bench for a summons against 
‘Cauley, one of the Justices said that 
M‘Cauley, as a gamekeeper, was in the 
execution of his duty, and afterwards, 
when the case against M‘Cauley had 
been heard, the same Justice declared 
from the bench that there was nothing 
wrong in the assault upon M‘Casker; 
whether, notwithstanding that at the 
time of the assault upon him M‘Casker 
was proceeding across the fields from 
his father’s house to the house of a 
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neighbour, had neither dog nor gun 
with him, and was at least a mile dis- 
tant from the mountain preserved by 
M‘Oauley’s employer, the Justices fined 
M‘Casker ten shillings for being in the 
pursuit of game; whether the Justices, 
on the same day, fined two other men 
£2 10s. for carrying a gun without a 
licence, but refused to impose any pen- 
alty on M‘Cauley, although he had no 
licence, and did not procure an Inland 
Revenue licence until after the summons 
had been taken out against him; and, 
whether the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
will investigate this case ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
I am informed by the police authorities 
of the district that the facts of this case 
are as follows:—A gamekeeper, named 
Mellon, with his son, a lad of 15 or 16, 
met M‘Casker and another man on a 
preserved property, beating for game 
with sticks, and having stones in their 
hands. He warned them off, and a 
scuffle ensued, in the course of which 
M‘Casker got a cut on his head. The 
gamekeeper did not present a gun at 
him, but threw his gun down. M‘Oasker 
went to the dispensary, and had the in- 
jury dressed. It was not serions. He 
applied to the magistrates for a sum- 
mons against the gamekeeper for assault, 
and it was at once granted. The case 
was dismissed by a Bench of eight 
magistrates. 1 have not been able to 
ascertain that any such statements were 
made from the Bench as are mentioned 
in the Question. M‘Oasker was con- 
victed and fined 10s. for the trespass in 
pursuit of game. On the same day two 
other men were fined £2 10s. each for 
carrying a gun without a Revenue 
licence. This was the lowest penalty 
the magistrates could legally impose, 
but it has since been reduced by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. The 
magistrates could not have imposed a 
similar penalty on the gamekeeper, as 
he was not charged with the offence. 
It is a fact, however, that he had not a 
licence at the time, and I understand the 
case is now before the Inland Revenue 
authorities for consideration whether a 
prosecution should be ordered. 


THE NEW PUBLIO OFFICES—THE AD- 
MIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE—MESSBS. 
LEEMING’S DESIGNS. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he will state 
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what progress is being made towards 
commencing the Government buildings 
in Whitehall ; and, whether he will use 
his influence to commence the works as 
soon as possible ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: As my Suc- 
cessor in the Office of Works has not 
yet been appointed, I may be permitted 
to answer this Question. I stated at the 
end of the last Session that the Govern- 
ment had adopted the conclusions of the 
judges in the recent competition for the 
new Admiralty and War Office, and 
would submit a Vote next Session for 
erecting a building on the design of 
Messrs. Leeming. In the interval 
Messrs. Leeming have been engaged in 
making various improvements in their 
design, which I had suggested to them 
after considering all the criticism which 
had been made. A short time ago they 
submitted their design with these im- 
provements, and I gave a final approval 
to them. They are now engaged in 
making more detailed drawings em- 
bodying all these improvements, which 
will be laid before Parliament; but the 
Government are under an engagement 
to the House not to commence the 
building until a Vote shall have been 
taken. 


In further answer to Mr. Warton, 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that the 
alterations which had been suggested 
had not been submitted to the other 
judges. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked if the final 
drawings would be exhibited before the 
Vote was asked ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE replied, that 
he should certainly exhibit the final 
drawings, including all the improve- 
ments he had suggested. 


ARMY PROMOTION—THE 19rx 
HUSSARS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is the fact 
that the Senior Major of the 19th 
Hussars has been lately passed over in 

romotion to the rank of Lieutenant 

olonel by a junior officer of the same 
regiment ; whether the Major thus 
superseded was considered unfit for pro- 
motion ; and, whether he is now on pro- 
bation for, or attached to, the Army Pay 
Department ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
A man may make a good paymaster 
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who could not command a Cavalry re- 
giment; and it is a fact that an officer 
considered ineligible for the command 
of his regiment is now a paymaster on 
probation. His confirmation in the 
Army Pay Department will depend on 
the manner in which he passes through 
his probation, and on the examination 
held at its conclusion. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—THE JEWS IN 
ROUMANIA. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the fact that, not- 
withstanding Article 44 of the Treaty of 
Berlin, which provides that equal civil 
and political rights should be enjoyed 
by all | ery in Roumania irrespec- 
tively of creed, the Jews in that Coun- 
try,, who have been reduced to desti- 
tution by the edict against hawking 
issued by the Roumanian Government, 
are debarred from the privilege accorded 
to all other Roumanians of obtaining 
passports for the purpose of earning 
their living elsewhere, and are only 
granted documents enabling them to 
leave the Country on the condition that 
they shall not re-enter it, such condition 
imposing upon them the alternative of 
banishment or starvation ; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will, under 
these circumstances, as one of the Sig- 
natory Powers of the Treaty of Berlin, 
protest against all violation of its pro- 
visions ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Legation at Bucharest, 
notwithstanding diligent inquiries, have 
been unable to obtain any confirmation 
of the allegation as to passports made 
in the hon. Member’s Question. There 
may have been cases of individual hard- 
ship, due to the formalities unfortunately 
existing in Roumania which are insisted 
upon to prevent the sale of passports 
and the introduction by that means of 
destitute Jewish families from neigh- 
bouring countries. It does not appear 
that any complaints to the Roumanian 
Government have been made by the 
Jewish community on this subject. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Will 
the noble Lord state whether he has 
ascertained as a fact that passports are 
granted to Jews in Roumania as in other 
cases ? - 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
That is what I understand, except that 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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they are subject to certain formalities, 
which are taken where it is supposed 
that an emigrant is likely to attempt to 
sell his passport to somebody else with 
a view of bringing in a strange Jewish 
family from over the border. There 
appears to be some kind of understand- 
ing on the part of the Roumanian Go- 
vernment, and I think also on the part 
of the Russian Government, to prevent 
the sale of these passports with the view 
of preventing the bringing in an over- 
population into the country. 

Aron HENRY DE WORMS: Can 
the noble Lord state whether it is a fact 
that any Jew applying for a passport 
in Roumania is informed when receiv- 
ing it that it prevents his return to the 
country ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
T believe it is so in some cases, and the 
effect of these formalities is no doubt 
the cause of the inconvenience referred 
to. The answer of the Roumanian 
Government is that they are neces- 
sary as a matter of internal arrange- 
ment. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: In 
consequence of the answers of the noble 
Lord, I beg to give Notice that I will 
take the earliest opportunity of calling 
the attention of the House to this sub- 
ject. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS— 
PORTSMOUTH. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether it be the 
fact, as stated in the local press, that the 
Watch Committee of Portsmouth have 
received a letter from the Admiralty 
suggesting that the working of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts should be taken 
up by the Borough Police; and, whe- 
ther it be true that the Government 
contributes 2s. 6d. for every woman in- 
duced to go to the hospital ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: The police, 
as my hon. and learned Friend is aware, 
no longer exercise any compulsory 
powers, but voluntary applicants are re- 
ceived into the Lock Hospitals on signing 
a form attested by an Inspector of Police. 
It has been suggested to the Mayor of 
Portsmouth that the duty of attestation 
should be performed by the Superinten- 
dent of Borough Police on payment of a 
fee of 2s. 6d. This payment is proposed 
as a remuneration for the extra duty 
entailed on the Superintendent, and not 
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as an inducement to patients to enter the 
Lock Hospitals. 


NAVY —H.M.SS. “AJAX” 
“ AGAMEMNON,” 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If the defects in the 
steering acouracy of the Ajaz and Aga- 
memnon have been rectified ; if not, what 
measures the Admiralty intend adopting 


for this ose ? 
Si THOMAS BRASSEY: The Aga- 


memnon made the passage from Ports- 
mouth to Plymouth, and is now on her 
way to Malta, from which port we shall 
learn the results of further experience of 
the steering qualities. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked whether it was 
true that the speed of the Agamemnon 
did not exceed nine knots an hour ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: I do not 
know. 


AND 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
MR. CLIFFORD LLOYD. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he was correctly understood to have 
stated that Mr. Clifford Lloyd is at 
present in receipt of the pay and allow- 
ances of a first-class Resident Magistrate 
in Ireland, although his functions in 
that Country practically ceased in 1882 ; 
if at the time his attention had been 
called to an answer given by his pre- 
decessor on July 28th of this year to the 
Junior Member for Wexford County, 
reported in Hansard, as follows :— 

‘* Mr. Lloyd is not at present in receipt of any 
sum from any Irish Vote, nor, so far as I am 
aware, from the Revenues of the United King- 
dom. The last payment made to him from the 
Vote, out of which the salaries of Resident 
Magistrates are provided, was up to the 18th of 
September, 1883.’”"—(3 Hansard, [291] 647.) 
and, if he will now state the grounds 
upon which Mr. Lloyd has been replaced 
in receipt of pay and allowances? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
There is no inconsistency between any- 
thing I have said and the reply of my 
right hon. Friend to the Question asked 
on the 28th July. Mr. Lloyd has simply 
reverted to his original position as a 
Resident Magistrate, and is now enjoying 
a period of leave, with pay, to which he 
was considered entitled. 

Mr. KENNY : Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that when I asked his 
Predecessor early in last Session, whether 
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it was not a violation of the Civil Service 
regulations that Mr. Olifford Lloyd 
should be absent without a medical cer- 
tificate of illness, that the Chief Seore- 
tary replied— 

“* A medical certificate is not requisite under 
the regulations of the Civil Service, unless the 
leave granted to the officer be sick leave which 
allows pay. Leave without pay is often granted 
Civil servants for their own private business 
on due cause being shown to the head of the 


Department.”’ 

And are we to conclude from this either 
that Mr. Clifford Lloyd is now absent on 
sick leave, which allows pay, or that he 
has satisfied the head of his Department 
that the urgency of his private affairs 
entitles him to leave of absence with 


pay? 

r. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
Mr. Lloyd is at present in the enjoyment 
of three months’ leave, with pay. He 
was entitled to that because he practically 
served in 1880 without any leave. 

Mr. KENNY: I want to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman, is it not a dis- 
tinct breach of the regulations of the 
Civil Service that any person in the 
position of Mr. Lloyd should be absent 
on leave, and at the same time be in 
receipt of pay without due cause being 
shown ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware there is any such Civil 
Service regulation. 

Mr. KENNY: I am aware that 

there is. 
- Mr. O’KELLY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman state whether Mr. Olifford 
Lloyd’s absence in Egypt was not a pro- 
longed leave of absence and a very re- 
munerative one as well? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It was not a leave which would enable 
him to reeover his health. It was not 
one ensuring any leisure. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—CO. MAYO. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord ‘Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the attention of the Irish Go- 
vernment has been given to the cha- 
racter and circumstances of the eviction 
of a number of families, on the 6th and 
7th instants, at Killasaer, county Mayo, 
from the properties of Mr. Roger M‘Car- 
rick, of Kilglass, Mr. John M‘Carrick, 
of Cloonboney, and Mr. William Lyons 
of Ballina; whether, in most of the 
cases, the tenants owed but one year’s 
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rent, to which an amount, for law costs, 
about equal to a year’s rent, was added 
in consequence of the expensive mode of 
legal procedure adopted by the land- 
lords; whether the widow Nieland, with 
her six children, was evicted because 
she could not pay the legal costs on the 
spot, though an offer of the year’s rent 
due by her was made; whether, in the 
case of Martin Joy, in which the tenant 
had gone to a neighbouring town to 
arrange for immediate satisfaction of 
the decree, the sheriff refused to wait 
for half-a-day; whether, in the case of 
Thomas Brennan, the tenant went to 
England to labour, and sent from Eng- 
land to the agent, Mr. Scott, £3 out of a 
total of £6 15s. due for one year’s rent 
only, but the agent took out a decree 
for the full amount (not acknowledging 
the remittance), and added over £3 for 
costs; and, whether the Government 
will consider the need of legislation to 
oblige landlords, in cases of small 
tenants, to use the cheapest system of 
legal procedure, and, in cases where 
the full amount of rent due is tendered, 
to give time in respect of the legal costs? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I am informed that several families 
were evicted for non-payment of a 
year’s rent, as stated in the first part of 
the Question. I have not been able to 
ascertain the relative amounts of debts 
and costs in the several cases; but, as 
the decrees were obtained in the County 
Courts, the incidental costs must have 
been small. I am informed that, though 
there was some proposal for a sub- 
scription being made to pay the widow 
Nieland’s rent, no money was offered. 
In the case of Martin Joy, the Sheriff’s 
assistant himself lent the money to pay 
the amount of the decree, and no eviction 
took place in that instance. In the case 
of Brennan I am informed that credit 
was given in the decree for the £3 
paid, though the receipt of it was not at 
the time acknowledged. All the tenants 
evicted were readmitted as caretakers. 
I am informed that the costs have been 
reduced by law to the minimum scale 
which would cover expenses. I believe 
it to be quite true that in some cases 
the necessary costs form a considerable 
proportion of the decree; but if the 
acceptance of the rent apart from the 
costs were made obligatory, it would, I 
fear, be practically impossible to recover 
the costs. 


Mr. Sexton 
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EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he is aware that 
General Gordon, in Egyptian Papers, 
No. 8, stated in a telegram to Sir Evelyn 
Baring that ‘‘ what would have greatest 
effect would be rumour of English in- 
tervention;’’ whether it is possible to 
prevent intelligence being passed on 
that a relieving force is on its way to 
Khartoum for the purpose of liberating 
General Gordon and other garrisons, 
and also for the purpose of liberating 
the Soudanese from Egyptian rule; and, 
whether it is true that all communica- 
tions transmitted to this Country are 
subject to supervision by the British 
Military authorities ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I think the statement made by General 
Gordon is accurately stated in the first 
part of the Question. I am not quite 
certain that I understand the second 
portion of the Question. It probably 
would not be possible to prevent intelli- 
gence being passed on “‘ that a relieving 
force is on its way to Khartoum” for 
the purposes stated in the Question. 
But, whether it is possible or not, there 
is no desire that I am aware of on the 
part of anyone to prevent such intelli- 
gence from reaching Khartoum and its 
neighbourhood. It is true that the 
telegraph wire from Dongola is under 
the superintendence of the military 
authorities, but not for the purpose of 
preventing the transmission,of such in- 
telligence as is referred to,in the Ques- 
tion, but simply to prevent the trans- 
mission of details of a military character, 
a knowledge of which; might be in- 
jurious to our own troops. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE (PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATURE). 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
with reference to his Minute of the 12th 
instant declaring that a Civil Servant 
seeking a seat in the House of Commons 
shall resign his office so soon as he an- 
nounces himself as a candidate, and to 
his intention to submit an Order to the 
Queen in Council binding upon the 
entire Permanent Civil Service, he will 
also submit or support an Address to 
Her Majesty praying that the Writ of 
Summons to the House of Lords of any 
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Peer accepting Office in that Service 
may be cancelled ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The subject of 
my hon. Friend’s Question is an im- 
portant one, and it is not to be dealt 
with in the summary manner as the 
Question rather appears to suggest. The 
incompatibility of a position in the Civil 
Service with candidature for a seat in 
the House of Commons has relation to 
a statutory provision which prevents a 
Civil servant from sitting in the House 
of Commons. There is no such statu- 
tory provision against the holding of an 
Office by a Peer. Consequently, the 
positions of the two are quite different ; 
and it would require a good deal of con- 
sideration and investigation, I think, 
before any full view could be given of 
the case. I do not mean to say that 
there ought or ought not to be any 
restraints whatever upon the holding of 
Civil Offices by Peers, because there are 
such restraints imposed from time to 
time by the Executive Government in 
making particular arrangements, as, for 
example, in the case ofavery distinguished 
Civil servant, the late Lord Tenterden, 
who was Permanent Under Secretary at 
the Foreign Office, and who abstained 
altogether from action in the House of 
Lords. Indeed, I am not quite certain 
that he ever took his seat. [Sir H. 
Drummonp Wotrr: He did.] Again, 
in another case where the action of a 
Civil servant would lead him into imme- 
diate contact with the Executive Go- 
vernment, Lord Arran, Commissioner of 
Customs, upon being made a Peer of 
the United Kingdom, and contemplating 
the taking of a share in the Business of 
the House of Lords, will shortly resign 
the Office of Commissioner of Customs. 
The question, however, is a large one, 
and I am unable to do more at present 
than point out that the cases are by no 
means parallel. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—LORD NORTH- 
BROOK’S REPORT. 

Mr. M‘OOAN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is now the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to offer to the Government of the Khe- 
dive any advice founded on Lord North- 
brook’s Report ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It would be pre- 
mature to give an answer to this Ques- 
tion, because, as I have already stated, 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
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preparing a plan which it is their inten- 
tion and which they are on the —_ of 
submitting to the European Powers. 
Upon that approval would depend in 
many points of detail the advice Her 
Majesty’s Government may give to the 
Government of the Khedive. We can- 
not give any information about it until 
we know if that plan will meet with the 
approval of the European Powers. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman form any opi- 
nion when that approval is likely to be 
received ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir, I really 
cannot, because the Powers may have 
to communicate together; but I do not 
think the delay will be very long. At 
the same time, I cannot undertake to 
say when the Powers will communicate 
their reply, and consequently when the 
plan will be laid upon the Table. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
When will the plan be laid before the 
Powers? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think I may 
say immediately. 

Mr. MARRIOTT: Will the plan be 
in accordance with Lord Northbrook’s 
Report ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It would be still 
more absolutely premature for me to 
say whether it would or not. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
May I ask the Prime Minister, whether 
he did not state last Session, before the 
Oonference met, that the financial con- 
dition of Egypt was one of the utmost 
urgency ? I wish to know whether 
that condition of urgency has passed 
away ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; it still 
continues to be urgent. Some measures 
have been taken, but with considerable 
inconvenience, for the purpose of meet- 
ing the difficulty for a time; but the 
urgency still continues. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Then are we to understand that, in spite 
of Egyptian Finance being in a condi- 
tion of the utmost urgency, the Prime 
Minister is totally unable to state any 
period at which he is likely to make a 
statement to the House ? 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF : Are 
the plans of the Government, which are 
to be communicated to the other Powers, 
also to be submitted to a Legislative 
Council in Egypt, instituted by a Decree 
of the Khedive on the recommendation 
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of Lord Dufferin that all Budgets are 
to be laid before the Assembly ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The plan of 
which I have spoken has no connection 
with the Legislative Council. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the statement reported to have been 
made on Thursday in the French Senate 
by M. de Freycinet, to the effect that 
England intended to propose a second 
Conference on Egyptian Affairs, is cor- 
rect ; whether an assurance will be given 
to the House that before any such Con- 
ference meets Lord Northbrook’s Re- 
port, together with the proposals of 

er Majesty’s Government on the sub- 
ject, will be laid upon the Table; and, 
whether he will give an assurance that 
no separate agreement will be made 
with another Power or Powers which 
would restrict the action of this Coun- 
try, either as regards finance or general 
policy in Egypt, before an opportunity 
is given to the House of discussing the 
question ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think the hon. 
Gentleman must have put the Question 
under some misapprehension. We have 
not received, nor is it likely we shall re- 
ceive, any official information with re- 
mg to the statement of a private Mem- 

er of the Senate of France upon his 
own responsibility. M. de Freycinet 
is not a Member of the French Govern- 
ment, and he has no official information. 
Whatever he stated, I have no doubt 
he stated in perfect good faith, but un- 
doubtedly in error. There is no pro- 
posal for a Conference before the Euro- 
pean Powers, or about to be before 
them. That disposes of the seeond part 
of the Question. With regard to the 
third part, as regards finance, I believe 
most explicit assurances have been given; 
but to say that the Government would 
not agre? with anybody to do anything 
with regard to Egypt until it brought 
the particular matter before the House 
would be an entire abdication of the 
functions of the Government. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I 
would like to ask whether it is in the 
—e of the Government to estab- 
ish, with other Powers, a system of 
Multiple Control without consulting the 
House of Commons? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not sure 
that that is a Question within the fair 
scope of Questions; but, as I under- 
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stand, a Multiple Oontrol is for the 
management of finance, and the Govern- 
ment will take very good care, as I have 
said, not to trench on the functions of 
Parliament. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES—OCON- 
FEDERATION. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
as five of the Australian Colonies are 
willing to confederate, he will now pro- 
pose the Enabling Bill which, in reply 
to the then Member for Waterford 
County, he expressed his readiness to 
introduce in the closing days of the last 
Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will not say 
that the expressions used in the Ques- 
tion are incorrect, but they might mis- 
lead. The draft Bill which was under 
consideration is not what is commonly 
understood by a Bill to enable the Aus- 
tralasian Colonies to confederate. The 
word ‘‘ confederate” is too wide. It 
is a Bill to enable them to establish 
simply a Federal Council for the purpose 
of dealing with certain questions of 
common interest, leaving Colonial insti- 
tutionsintact. It is more limited, then, 
than what is commonly understood by 
confederation. There is, however, such 
a Bill; and the opinion of the Govern- 
ment about it is this. It is tolerably 
clear that if it were introduced it would 
require amendment in. certain respects. 
That being so, the Government consider 
it would be the much more convenient 
course to have these amendments con- 
sidered, in concert with the Colonies, be- 
fore they produce the Bill in the Imperial 
Parliament. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS ‘(REDIS, 
TRIBUTION. 


Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOTT: I wish to 
ask the Prime Minister a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice. 
It is, Whether any opportunity will be 
given to the House of discussing the 
arrangements between the Government 
and the Leaders of the Opposition in 
regard to redistribution before the intro- 
duction of the Government measure ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; there 
is not the least intention on the part of 
the Government to afford such an op- 
portunity. Indeed, it appears to me 
that it would be highly inconvenient to 




















the House if snch a course were pursued. 
After the Redistribution of Seats Bill is 
introduced the House will have an op- 
portunity of passing judgment on its 
provisions, and then it will have a 
chance of saying whether it approves or 
disapproves of any arrangement that 
may be made; but if a discussion were 
raised before the Redistribution Bill is 
introduced, there would be no matter for 
the House to discuss. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BECHUANALAND— 
MONTSIOA’S TERRITORY. 


Sr WILLIAM M‘ARTHOUR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the Government have 
received any information as to the hoist- 
ing of the Transvaal flag by Mr. Dutoit, 
a leading official of the Transvaal in 
Montsioa’s territory ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, the 
Government had received no information 
as to the alleged hoisting of the Trans- 
vaal flag by Mr. Dutoit, a leading official 
of the Transvaal, in Montsioa’s terri- 
tory, but they would take steps to find 
out whether the report was true. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS)— 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE—OUT- 
BREAK IN NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


In reply to Mr. Crane Reap, 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, that there 
had been an outbreak of cattle disease 
at Newstead Abbey. A communication 
was received from the local authority, 
and three Inspectors went down. The 
local authority consented to the slaughter 
of 39 cattle. He was sorry to say a 
second outbreak occurred about a mile 
off, and five cattle were attacked. 
The Inspector, who was especially cog- 
nizant of this part of the subject, had 
not yet made up his mind as to the 
probable origin of the outbreaks. He 
was without information as to whether 
the local authority would consent to 
slaughter in the second case. 

Mr. CLARE READ asked whether it 
was certain that it was foot-and-mouth 
disease ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that in the 
first case there was no doubt whatever. 


ARMY—LONGFORD BARRACKS. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, When the 
Government intended to quarter cavalry 
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in in the barracks of Longford ; and, 
when it is proposed to rebuild the wing 
of the barracks lately burnt down, and 
to repair the existing buildings ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The distribution of the troops in Ire- 
land rests entirely with the General 
Officer Commanding in Ireland. He 
reports that, under present circum- 
stances, he has no occasion for Cavalry 
at Longford. The existing buildings 
will be put in proper repair; but it is 
not considered necessary to rebuild the 
wing which was burnt down. 


NAVY—SAILORS’ GROG. 


Mr. WARTON desired to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty a Question 
of which he had given verbal private 
Notice—namely, Whether the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Caine to the post of Civil 
Lord must be taken as an indication of 
a desire on the part of the Government 
to deprive sailors of their grog? 


[No reply. ] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELEOTIONS, REDIS- 
TRIBUTION, BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The House is 
extremely anxious to know what de- 
mands are likely to be made upon its 
time; and the Government, of course, 
are most anxious to meet the views and 
the necessities of the House in that 
respect as far as they can. On that 
account I am going to take a step which, 
of course, is not very usual—that is to 
say, to give Notice of a Bill, at the same 
time stating that I cannot be absolutely 
certain that I shall be in a condition to 
introduce it. But I think it will be for 
the convenience of the House to state 
that I have hopes of being able to intro- 
duce a Bill for the redistribution of 
seats for immediate circulation among 
Members on this day week, and I pro- 
pose to give a Notice to that effect to- 
night. I cannot be quite certain of 
nenes it, and in that case it would 

e necessary to have a postponement ; 
but I will take care in that case that 
Members shall be put in possession of 
my intention to postpone. In the mean- 
time, I will place a Notice on the Paper 
to-day for that purpose. Then, Sir, as 
I say, my hope is that it might be intro- 
duced and circulated immediately ; and I 
am inclined to believe that, viewing the 
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nature of the measure and the general 
acquiescence in its principles, it would 
be for the convenience of the House in 
that case that we should proceed with 
the second reading of the Bill on Thurs- 
day in next week. The House, I think, 
would much prefer that to any proposal 
to introduce the Bill on an earlier day, 
because that would necessarily interfere 
with the adjournment, which, upon the 
whole, appears to be desired by the 
House. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
make this statement partly in view of a 
contemplated adjournment of the House 
for some days; and, if that is so, al- 
though undoubtedly the course is one 
which is not exactly in accordance with 
many precedents, yet it is one, being for 
the general convenience of the House, 
to which I shall offer no objection. It 
is understood that it does not prejudge 
the question with regard to the period 
at which the Bill will be ready. 


Mr. GLapsTonE intimated his assent. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—-9 —— 


INCOME TAX BILL. 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Courtney.) 


[BILL 38.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR called 
attention to the imposition of the police 
tax in certain parts of Queen’s County. 
There was no portion of Ireland more 
free from crime of every description 
than the county which he had the honour 
to represent; and, at the same time, 
there was no portion of Ireland which 
suffered more from landlord oppression 
and injustice. Within the last few 
weeks the authorities in Ireland had 
thought fit to place in the most peace- 
able districts in the county a number of 
extra police. There was no reason 
whatever for that step, and the presence 
of those officers was a standing outrage 
upon the people. The Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions, Mr. W. R. Fitz- 
maurice, had stated recently that he did 
not think there was any more vexatious 
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or tormenting measure than that which 
placed upen the county the extra police. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
apprehend that the hon. Member is not 
in Order in discussing a police rate when 
the Income Tax Bill is before the House. 
The Income Tax Bill has nothing to do 
with the police rate. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
wasa Constitutional principle in this coun- 
try that the redress of grievances should 
precede Supply. It was now proposed 
to tax the people of Ireland and the 
people of this country in the shape of 
additional Income Tax. He would 
oppose any additional tax upon the 
people of Ireland. He maintained that 
this taxation was most unjustifiable, 
and a great grievance. Of course, if 
the Speaker was prepared to rule that a 
Member was not at liberty to object to 
existing taxation and to a Money Bill 
on the ground that it was unjust and 
grievous, he would at once resume his 
seat; but he did not think that any 
Member would contend that he was de- 
parting from a very long line of pre- 
cedents in resisting the imposition of 
additional taxes on the third reading of 
a Money Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that this Motion 
should be moved on going into Supply. 
He certainly held that any question as 
to the imposition of a poliee rate would 
be quite irrelevant upon the considera- 
tion of the Income Tax Bill. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Then, 
Mr. Speaker, I will content myself by 
making a protest against this measure. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MOTIONS. 


— 90 -——_- 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House, at the rising of the 
House this day, do adjourn till Monday 
next.”—( Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


Lorp RANDOLPH OCHURCHILL 
said, it now appeared likely that the 
House would adjourn over Christmas 
without being made in any degree ac- 
quainted with the course which the Go- 
vernment intended to take with regard 
to Egyptian finance. It was perfectly 
clear that if the condition of affairs was, 
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as the Prime Minister had stated, critical 
in June or July, it was ten-fold more so 
at the present moment. The question 
was one of the greatest possible urgency ; 
and he thought the House ought to be 
informed whether the Government pro- 
sed to adjourn over Christmas without 
nowing anything of the position in 
which the country was placed with refer- 
ence to Egyptian finance and kindred 
matters ? 

Srr JOHN LUBBOOK said, he had 
heard the Motion that had just been 
made with very great regret, and he 
could not acquiesce in it without respect- 
fully protesting against the course pro- 
posed. In the first place, it was a new 
attack on the rights of private Members. 
Indeed, if this were to be taken as a 
precedent, it would practically almost 
annihilate them. If the Government 
were to take private Members’ nights 
when they wanted them, and to call on 
the House to adjourn when they did 
not, a private Member would, indeed, 
be fortunate whoever got a chance of 
bringing forward a Motion at all. In 
the present case the hardship was all the 
greater, because, at the urgent appeal 
of the right hon. Gentleman, they had 
forborne to press the question of propor- 
tional representation when the Franchise 
Bill was before the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, indeed, that the 
mode of voting was a question entirely 
separate and detached from the ques- 
tion of the franchise. But a large number 
of hon. Gentlemen were of the opposite 
opinion, and considered that the mode of 
voting was more germane to the franchise 
than to redistribution. At any rate, they 
would have been within their rights had 
they pressed it; but in response to the 
appeal of the right hon. Gentleman 
they had not done so; and what was 
their reward? Now, when the Fran- 
chise Bill was safe, and when they had 
secured an opportunity, the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to adjourn just 
over the day, and thus deprive them 
of their chance. He said deprive, be- 
cause on Friday they could have dis- 
cussed the question on its own merits, 
which would have elicited the opinion of 
the House much more satisfactorily than 
could be done by an Amendment to a 
Government Bill. This would be so 
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peculiarly the case in the present in- 
stance. 
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Parties were settling a Bill outside of 
this House and without its cognizance. 
He did not in any way complain of this ; 
quite the contrary; but it certainly had 
its inconveniences. There were large 
sections of that House who were thus 
left unrepresented. Let them take, for 
instance, those Gentlemen, more than 
200 in number, who were in favour of 
proportional representation. If a Bill 
were brought in which did not recognize 
their principle, it was quite clear that 
they would be placed at a disadvantage 
much greater than could be the case 
under ordinary circumstances. No one 
would say that this question was unim- 
portant or unworthy the attention of 
Parliament. Far from that, it was, 
perhaps, the most vital question they 
had still to settle. It appealed to no 
Party, or, rather, it appealed to all. It 
secured to both sides what they most 
desired. On the one hand, it protected 
the minority; on the other, it secured 
the majority. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 
is not entitled to discuss the principle of 
his Motion on the question of the ad- 
journment of the House. 

Stir JOHN LUBBOOK asked if he 
might point out to the House what the 
effect of the present system was. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That would be in 
direct violation of the ruling I have just 
given. 

Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK said, what 
he was endeavouring to do was to point 
out the importance of the Motion on the 
Paper for Friday next, and the effect of 
the present Motion in preventing its 
being discussed. He would, of course, 
bow to the ruling of the Chair, express- 
ing, at the same time, his regret that 
Her Majesty’s Government should have 
taken the course they had taken. If it 
was the general wish of the House that 
they should discuss the whole question 
when they had the Bill before them, he 
would not desire to oppose the Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Nothing could 
be more legitimate than the appeal of 
my hon. Friend when he demands that 
he should have opportunities of discuss- 
ing the important subject in which he 
takes so great an interest after the Re- 
distribution of Seats Bill is before the 
House. In point of fact, if we were 
so disposed, we could not deprive him 
of those opportunities; but they are 
evidently both legitimate in themselves, 
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and we should not have any desire in 
any way to stint them. My hon. Friend 
has rather complained of the Govern- 
ment for making this Motion of Adjourn- 
ment. Now, I agree with my hon. 
Friend that it would be a very great 
stretch of power on the part of the Ad- 
ministration if we were to endeavour, 
by the use of influence, to force a Mo- 
tion of this kind upon the House. But 
that, as my hon. Friend, I am sure, 
knows, is not the case at all. We have 
no such idea. Our idea has simply been 
to take the course which, although, un- 
fortunately, it could not command the 
assent of all Members, yet should be, 
on the whole, agreeable to the general 
sentiment of the House; and I think 
we have interpreted the feeling of the 
House aright when we believed that it 
was the desire of the House, from the 
point that we have now reached, to 
await a time when we should have rea- 
sonable hope that the Redistribution 
Bill should be placed before the House. 
I cannot quite admit that private Mem- 
bers are so much to be condoled with on 
the present occasion; beeause, I may 
observe, that out of every six hours that 
the House has sat since we met on the 
28rd of October, at least five of them 
have been occupied by private Members. 
Private Members had a full and clear 
fortnight on all subjects that they chose 
to introduce upon the Address. They 
foresaw, perhaps, that their chances 
would be narrow afterwards, and they 
took advantage, as they were entitled 
to do, of the opportunities then granted. 
But, undoubtedly, the time demanded 
by the Government during these present 
Sittings has not been exorbitant. With 
regard to my hon. Friend’s argument, 
that this question might be advan- 
tageously discussed on Friday next, I 
cannot agree in the convenience of such 
a course; because the meaning of my 
hon. Friend would only be that the com- 
position and structure of the Redistribu- 
tion of Seats Bill were to be kept un- 
certain until after Friday. Otherwise, 
there would be no possible use in a dis- 
cussion anterior to the introduction of 
the Bill. Now, I doubt very much if a 
large proportion of the 200—the army 
commanded by my hon. Friend, and of 
whom he is so worthy a Leader—would 
not revolt very seriously against the 
proposition that, for the sake of a dis- 
cussion on Friday next, the Redistribu- 
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tion of Seats Bill is to be kept suspended 
—tfor, otherwise, there is no use in a dis- 
cussion before it is introduced. It is 
true that there would be an advantage 
to those who hold strong opinions upon 
any one of the many points which may 
enter into the Redistribution Bill in 
having a full discussion of their views 
before that Bill was introduced ; but, at 
the same time, that means that while all 
have rights and claims the granting of 
those. rights would mean indefinite dela 
in the introduction of that Bill. Wit 
regard to the Question of the noble Lord 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), I am afraid 
the only pledge which it is in my power 
to give is the pledge that we shall use 
every effort that we can to procure a 
speedy decision, and that when we have 
procured that decision, we shall lose no 
time in bringing the subject before the 
House of Commons. It will be for the 
House to consider when we come near 
the time—for we are not near that time 
yet; it seems pretty clear that we can- 
not have our Christmas holiday this 
week, or next. week—but when we come 
nearer the time for adjourning over 
Christmas, then it will be for the Go- 
vernment, if they are in a position to do 
it, to give information to the House, or 
for the House to determine whether it 
shall regulate its Sittings or the period 
of its adjournment with reference to the 
possibility of getting such information. 
It would be premature for me to enter 
at present into the question. I can 
assure the noble Lord, because of the 
state of finance in Egypt, and because 
of our general duty on both the one 
ground and the other, not a moment 
will be lost in accelerating a decision so 
far as it rests with us. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he hoped the 
Government would give some informa- 
tion to the House with reference to the 
subjects to come before the proposed 
Conference on the affairs of Egypt. 
They desired to know whether it would 
be confined to the consideration of finan- 
cial questions ; or whether it would be 
competent for the Conference to discuss 
such questions as. the Earl of North- 
brook’s proposed abolition of the Egyp- 
tian Army ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE was understood to 
say that there would not be a Conference, 
but a reference to the Powers. 

Mr. ONSLOW observed that it would 
be practically the same thing. [Lord 
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Epmonp Firzmavrice: No, no!] He 
wished. to ask another question with re- 
ference tothe Redistribution Bill. Ac- 
cording to the statement of the Prime 
Minister only two days would elapse 
between its introduction and the second 
reading. That he considered far too 
short an interval, which he thought 
should extend at least over 10 days, in 
order to give hon. Members and the 
country generally adequate opportunity 
for the consideration of this important 
subject. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT wished to 
say a few words in support of what fell 
from his hon. Friend (Sir John Lubbock). 
He did not do so, however, on the some- 
what limited ground of defence of the 
system of proportional representation ; 
but he did so on the broader ground 
of the rights of private Members. The 
position in which they were was this— 
that in consequence of the relations of 
amity which had lately been established 
between the two Front Benches, what 
would happen in this case was different 
from what had happened in almost 
every case that was brought before the 
House. Therefore, when this great 
measure of redistribution came before 
the House, the two Front Benches being 
allied, independent Members would be 
simply wasting their breath if they ad- 
dressed the House in support of their 
particular views. It had hitherto been 
the safeguard of the independence of 
this House that there was a disagree- 
ment between the two Front Benches. 
Hitherto both Front Benches had heard 
discussions, and ultimately the House 
came to a conclusion; but the whole of 
that was reversed on the present occa- 
sion. The Government had taken into 
their council, for better or worse, a dis- 
tinguished statesman, not even a Mem- 
ber of this House, not a Member of the 
Liberal Party, but the Leader of the 
Tory majority—he might almost say the 
master of the Tory Party in ‘‘ another 
place.”” That noble Marquess had been 
taken, apparently, more or less—and he 
thought he might say more rather than 
less—into the councils of the Govern- 
ment. That was a state of things which 
brought about a very novel experience ; 
and he put his Question to the Prime 
Minister that evening with the view of 
eliciting whether any Member could dis- 
cuss his Question, when alone discussion 
could be of use, before the Bill agreed 
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to by both Parties was laid on the 
Table. There were many matters upon 
which hon. Members’ opinions were 
divided, and not divided strictly on the 
lines of Party feeling. There was not 
only the question of proportional repre- 
sentation, but there were the questions 
of equal electoral districts, of single- 
Member constituencies, of grouping of 
boroughs, and the representation of 
University seats. There was a multitude 
of other questions of such importance 
that one would have thought they would 
be discussed in Parliament before 
virtually a decision was come to; but 
when the Redistribution Bill was laid 
on the Table of the House virtually a 
decision would have been come to upon 
those important matters. He hoped, 
however, that that would not be so. He 
hoped and trusted that something might 
be said before the adjournment that 
would give them some security that 
independent action on matters of this 
character would be preserved. He 
thought some declaration of that sort 
from the Government was very much to 
be desired before they adjourned. He 
had the greatest confidence in the Head 
of the Government, and the Cabinet with 
which he wasassociated ; but he was bound 
to say he had very much less confidence 
in them when he found them combining 
with the Marquess of Salisbury. They 
had been told again and again during 
the late Vacation that the Marquess of 
Salisbury was not to be trusted. They 
had, indeed, been told a great deal more 
than that. The Home Secretary, he 
thought, in an elaborate speech, com- 
pared the Marquess of Salisbury to 
Strafford. Well, Strafford was now in 
their midst. He had been taken into 
the councils of the Government; and he 
it was who was equally being consulted 
as to what were the important and main 
provisions of the Redistribution Bill. 
He (Mr. Elliot) looked upon that state 
of things, he was bound to say, with 
great suspicion. The Marquess of Salis- 
bury was entitled to wield great power ; 
but his place was in the House of Lords, 
in which it was his privilege or his duty 
to criticize, and to criticize as sharply as 
he could, the recommendations and 
actions of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But if the Leader of the Tory majority 
was to be consulted by the Liberal Go- 
vernment of the day before this Bill was 
brought into the House of Commons, he 
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could not help thinking a very different 
state of things was being brought about. 
He had the greatest respect for the 
ability and courage of the Marquess of 
Salisbury ; but all he could say, to use 
common language, was, what business 
had the Marquess of Salisbury to settle 
the main features of a Bill which was to 
be brought before the House of Com- 
mons? That was a condition of things 
upon which he should like some light to 
be thrown. He should far rather have 
preferred that the old course had been 
followed—that the Redistribution Bill, 
as to which it seemed that Parties were, 
after all, not likely to have much differ- 
ence about, should have been laid on 
the Table of the House of Commons 
when they had got rid of the Franchise 
Bill, and that, without being hampered 
with the restrictions, each Party should 
have been left free to take its own course. 
After all, the Liberal Party were in a 
majority in the House of Commons; and 
he did not like to see the Liberal ma- 
jority throwing away its advantages in 
councils where eminent statesmen met 
together, where their proceedings were 
unknown, and where, at all events, they 
lost the advantages which they possessed 
in that House. He hoped, before they 
adjourned that evening, that they would 
have some assurance from Her Majesty’s 
Government that the freedom of the 
House would be preserved—not merely 
that the two Front Benches were in a 
condition of friendship and amity 
towards each other. He knew that 
what he was saying now was, to a cer- 
tain extent, unpalatable to the distin- 
ished men on the two Front Benches; 
ut, after all, those Benches, important 
as they were, were not all the House; 
and he was surprised to find that the 
arrangement that had been made had as 
yet drawn forth very little comment from 
those who heard the speeches made in 
the country during the Recess. He did 
not think that the Gentlemen to whom 
he alluded were at all wanting in 
strength of language when they ad- 
dressed meetings in the country; but 
what he should like to see was a little 
more strenuousness in supporting in that 
House what they had said outside. If 
the Marquess of Salisbury was every- 
thing that he had been said to be out- 
side, he (Mr. Elliot), for one, was not 
satisfied that the noble Marquess was @ 
fit person to be consulted as to the pro- 
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visions of the Redistribution Bill. He 
hoped before they adjourned some satis- 
faction would be given them as to the 
questions he had raised. 

Mr. MARRIOTT said, before the 
Motion for Adjournment was put, he 
should like to express an opinion, which 
he thought was shared by many people 
both in and out of that House—namely, 
the bad effect the non-production of the 
Earl of Northbrook’s Report would have 
in Egypt and on the Continent gene- 
rally. When the Earl of Northbrook 
was in Egypt, the people there believed 
—he (Mr. Marriott) knew it to be a faet, 
it was published in the papers, and it 
was generally reported—that he had 
come out there to show how the indem- 
nities for the Alexandria bombardment 
could be paid. Those people were now 
naturally very anxious about the mat- 
ter; but the Prime Minister said the 
Report was not given because he was 
consulting foreign nations on the sub- 
ject. He (Mr. Marriott) could only say 
that the 3,275 people, heads of families, 
who had had their property destroyed, 
and had been practically ruined, after 
waiting nearly three years, would have 
good reason to complain if they had to 
wait still longer. He, therefore, hoped 
that the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs would, before the ad- 
journment took place, give some indica- 
tion as to when the Earl of Northbrook’s 
Report was to be laid upon the Table. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, reply- 
ing to the hon. and learned Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Marriott), said, one of the 
most important and essential portions 
of the proposals of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at the Conference was the pay- 
ment of the Alexandria indemnities ; and 
if the proposals of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had been accepted those in- 
demnities would have been settled. Of 
course, the settlement of those indemni- 
ties was a portion of any proposal as to 
the finances of Egypt; and he could 
assure the hon. and learned Member 
that the importance of the subject had 
not escaped the notice of Her Majesty’s 
Government. With regard to the re- 
marks of the hon. and learned Member 
for Roxburghshire (Mr. Elliot), who had 
mentioned a series of subjects as to 
which he hoped the freedom of Parlia- 
ment would not be lost through the 
communications which were taking place 
at the present time, he (Sir Oharles W. 
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Dilke) would not go through the whole 
list, but would take one example which 
he thought his hon. and learned Friend 
would admit to be a fair one—one in 
which his hon. and learned Friend was 
deeply interested, as also were the other 
Scotch Members—the subject of group- 
ing of burghs in Scotland. It could not 
be for one moment supposed that the 
freedom of Parliament on such a subject 
could be lost through what had taken 
place. That was clearly a matter which 
must be open to the House, nut only to 
discuss, but to decide upon. The hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) pro- 
tested against taking the second reading 
of the Redistribution Bill two days after 
it was introduced. The hon. Member 
assumed that there would be a long de- 
bate on the Question of the second read- 
ing, and wished more time to be given ; 
but he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) need 
hardly point out that the whole question 
of the merits of the Bill could be raised 
again on the Motion that the Speaker 
leave the Chair; and, in all probability, 
a very‘considerable jtime would elapse 
between the second reading and the 
Committee stage, during which hon. 
Members and the country could make 
up their minds as to the course they 
would take in the debate on the Question 
that the Speaker leave the Chair. With 
regard to the second reading, that did 
not seem to him a matter on which there 
was a very great difference of opinion. 
Everybody in the House and in the coun- 
try admitted that it was necessary that re- 
distribution should be at once dealt with 
by Parliament; and the Question of the 
second reading of the Redistribution 
Bill was hardly so important as subse- 
quent discussions which would arise in 
Committee of the Whole House. The 
Government themselves made the sug- 
gestion to the House that the second 
reading stage should be passed on rapidly 
with a view to the general convenience 
of the House. Hon. Members had been 
called together at this time at some in- 
convenience to themselves, and would be 
anxious, no doubt, many of them, to get 
back tothecountry. There was no great 
probability, he should think, of a Divi- 
sion against the second reading of the 
Bill on the merits as to whether there 
should or should not be a Redistribution 
Bill; and no doubt the House would 
gradually thin, and Members would go 
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thought it desirable to make rapid pro- 
gress with the early stages of the Bin, 
and until further evidence reached the 
Government of a contrary feeling on the 
part of the House than had reached them, 
they should consider it was for the general 
convenience of the House that the early 
stages of the Bill should be rapidly 


P ‘ 

Mr. WOODALL: I am not at all 
disposed to deny that the proposal of 
the Prime Minister, for the Adjourn- 
ment of the House for the remainder of 
the week, is consistent with the general 
convenience of hon. Members; but, 
inasmuch as I have obtained a very 
favourable place on the Paper for to- 
morrow, for the second reading of the 
Women’s Suffrage Bill, and as I shall 
be deprived by this arrangement of the 
opportunity of taking the opinion of the 
House upon the measure of which I am 
in charge, it will hardly be expected 
that I am prepared to receive the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman with 
perfect equanimity. Very recently, in 
reply to a Question from an hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, the Prime Minister 
was good enough to say that I had 
manifested my sincerity upon this ques- 
tion by having pressed forward on a 
former occasion the right of women 
householders to vote, even to the incon- 
venience of the Government and of the 
Liberal Party. I have no desire, now, 
to put either the one or the other to 
further inconvenience, by pressing my 
claim to bring forward the measure to- 
morrow. The Franchise Bill may now 
be supposed to be resting in tranquil 
security in ‘‘ another place;” and we 
have been assured, under the most 
promising circumstances, that we shall 
have an early opportunity of discussing 
the Bill for the Redistribution of Seats. 
It does, however, appear to me to be 
extremely important that, before a com- 
plete and comprehensive scheme of Re- 
form in connection with the Representa- 
tion of the People is concluded, we 
should have, at any rate, an opportunity 
of discussing the important question of 
Women’s Suffrage—the charge of which 
has been entrusted tome. It may, of 
course, be possible that when the ques- 
tion shall have been debated, the - 
vision which I am anxious to introduce 
may be negatived; but, on the other 
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and reasonably allow the claim put for- 
ward by women—that they should be 
afforded the opportunity of exercising 
the franchise concurrently with the other 
electors of the Three Kingdoms. The 
Prime Minister, a few months ago, de- 
clared his desire that this question 
should be submitted to, and determined 
by, the House as an open question—that 
it should be submitted on its own merits 
to the free, impartial, and dispassionate 
judgment of Parliament. I sincerely 
desire that the opportunity may be found 
for enabling the House to address itself 
to a question of so much importance in 
the manner suggested by the Prime 
Minister. A Bill, which has been most 
carefully drawn, is now in the hands of 
hon. Members. It is supported by a 
large number of hon. Members sitting 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House ; and I think I have a right to 
claim for those who sit on this side that 
they have loyally accepted the decision 
arrived at in June, as to the fitness of 
the opportunity then selected for bring- 
ing forward the question, and that they 
have refrained from impeding the pro- 
gress of the Franchise Bill while it has 
been passing through this House. I 
hope that this mild protest against the 
decision to which the House is about to 
come will be received as an evidence of 
my desire to propitiate the general feel- 
ing of the House, and to facilitate the 
carrying out of the proposals of the Go- 
vernment ; but with a distinct under- 
standing that it is my intention to bring 
forward this measure under more con- 
venient circumstances. I sincerely trust 
that an opportunity will be given for 
discussing the question at as early a 
period as may be practicable. 

Mr. SOLATER-BOOTH said, the Go- 
vernment must have seen from what had 
passed how necessary it was that a few 
days’ adjournment should take place. 
He thought the House must feel that 
the right hon. Baronet made out a very 
fair plea, asking the House to deal 
specially with the Redistribution Bill, so 
as to proceed in accordance with the 
policy already indicated. It did seem to 
him that the second reading of the Bill 
might be taken on the general ground 
that the Redistribution Bill was desired 
on both sides of the House, and that 
questions of detail eould be far more 
conveniently discussed on the Motion 
that the Speaker leave the Chair. With 
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ard to the observations on t, he 
oe bound to say it would be I less 
than scandalous if Parliament was al- 
lowed to separate without seeing the Re- 
port of the Earl of Northbrook, and with- 
out any information as to the finance of 
Egypt, for which not only the House, but 
the country and the civilized world, were 
looking. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) referred to the failure 
of the Conference; but why was it a 
failure? Why did Europe refuse to 
give the Government a mandate? He 
trusted that before Parliament separated 
some communication would be made on 
the subject. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he thought 
the action of his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Elliot) was thoroughly justified by 
what had since fallen from the occupants 
of the Front Benches, who seemed to 
think that, an arrangement having been 
come to between those Benches, all op- 
position from below the Gangway on 
either side was to be deprecated. He 
rose to say a word on the subject, chiefly 
in order that the Prime Minister might 
not think that either inside or outside 
Parliament there were only a few who 
took the view of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Elliot). He was as much 
surprised as his hon. and learned Friend 
that there had been so few demonstra- 
tions of opinion with regard to the ex- 
traordinary compact or secret Treaty that 
had been entered into. He had looked 
in vain, however, for any protest from 
independent quartersof the House. Hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland did not usually 
shrink from making a protest; but on 
this occasion they had been dumb. Then 
they used to have asmall but very vigor- 
ous Party of independent Members op- 
posite. That Party had perished through 
internal dissensions. They heard the 
other day the last shriek of liberty from 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst); and they could only 
conclude that the noble Lord the Leader 
of the Party (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had gone over to the more respectable, 
but less independent, Bench adjoining. 
They were ulso disappointed with the 
quarter of the House in which he (Mr. 
Buchanan) sat. Those who generally 
took a lead in such matters were dumb. 
Ex-Ministers who generally sat there 
had not appeared, and the ‘‘corner”’ 
men were silent, so that it was left to 
his hon. and learned Friend, to whom 
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they were exceedingly indebted, to briug 
this subject forward. Those who shared 
the views of his hon. and learned Friend 
did not wish to minimize the great bene- 
fit of getting the Franchise Bill through 
before Christmas. They also recognized 
that no one could possibly have ade- 
quately judged the situation in the way 
the Prime Minister could; and, there- 
fore, so far as the right hon. Gentleman’s 
judgment went in dealing with facts un- 
known to the House generally, they 
cheerfully bowed to the decision arrived 
at. They did not, however, think this 
opportunity should pass without calling 
attention to the peculiar features of the 
arrangement. The Prime Minister said 
he could give no precedent for the action 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government on 
this occasion. Of course, they could not 
expect the Prime Minister to join in 
their fears as to the consequences which 
might ensue if other Leaders in future 
should take a similar course. His hon. 
and learned Friend said he objected to 
this course of action because of want of 
precedent, and the disadvantageous posi- 
tion in which Members would be put in 
criticizing the details of the Bill. He 
was grateful for the statement of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. So far as he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman, he meant to say 
the question of the grouping of burghs 
was not to be one of the matters which 
was to be decided by arrangement be- 
tween the two Front Benches. That 
would be left entirely to the judgment 
of the House, and the House would be 
free to express its opinion and propose 
Amendments as if no such arrangement 
had been entered into—that was to say, 
if Amendments were moved, the Go- 
vernment would not be able to say this 
was a matter which had been arranged 
with the Opposition, and, therefore, they 
must consider it a vital question. That 
was good as far as it went; but what 
his hon. and learned Friend desired was 
that, as far as possible, specific questions 
involving principles should be left to the 
eg of the House. 

r. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that he did not propose to intervene long 
between the Government and the revolt 
of the Scotch “rump.” It was clear 
that when the Redistribution Bill was 
introduced into that House the Govern- 
ment would have to stand or fall by it— 
if they were defeated upon it they must 
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go out, or else they would break faith 
with the Leaders of the Opposition. 
With regard to the present position of 
Egyptian finance, the situation was 
grave enough; but the gravity of the 
situation had been greatly enhanced by 
the refusal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make any early statement to the 
House on the subject of the Earl of 
Northbrook’s Report. Egypt had in- 
curred a deficiency of £8,000,000, for 
which Her Majesty’s Government were 
morally and practically responsible. As 
long ago as last July Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had promised to make a state- 
ment upon the subject; but now they 
said that they were wholly unable to lay 
the Earl of Northbrook’s Report before 
the House. He understood the truth to 
be that Ministers had practically rejected 
that Report, and that the Earl of North- 
brook’s Mission had consequently been 
added to the long list of failures in 
Egypt. The Government was now seek- 
ing to gain time. That was a state of 
things which that House had a right to 
resent; and it might lead them into a 
very dangerous and, possibly, very humi- 
liating position in Egypt. Having, at 
the present moment, 16,000 troops mak- 
ing their way southward in Egypt, they 
might soon find themselves under notice 
to quit from the Powers. It would bea 
scandal if the Government were to allow 
that Sitting to be adjourned without their 
making some definite statement with re- 
gard to Egypt. The House ought to 
have an opportunity of discussing the 
representation of minorities by propor- 
tional voting before the second reading 
of the Redistribution Bill was entered 
upon. If hon. Members who were in- 
terested in proportional voting were in 
earnest, he would suggest to the hon. 
Baronet (Sir John Lubbock) to move, 
as an Amendment to the Prime Minise- 
ter’s Motion, that the House should 
only adjourn until Friday. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
had always felt that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would break faith with the 
House of Commons if they introduced 
their Bill for Redistribution before re- 
ceiving a satisfactory pledge for the 
passing of the Franchise Bill. Until 
they arrived at that position he was not 
disposed to quarrel with the attitude 
they took up on the question. To turn 
to another matter, early in the evening 
he had put a Question to the Prime 
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Minister with regard to the peculiarity 
in the other House which allowed a 
Peer to become a permanent Civil ser- 
vant without vacating his seat in the 
House of Lords; and it was obvious, 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s reply, 
that he did not think the peculiarity 
could be defended. He (Mr. Arnold) 
now begged to give Notice that on the 
earliest possible day in the present Sit- 
ting, or the next Session of Parliament, 
he would move for a— 
“ Select Committee to inquire into the num- 
ne of Peers in Parliament; their qualifications 
rivileges as such ; into the Constitution of 
tho Hones of Lords, its powers, privileges, and 
oaks hy also into the manner in which 
conferences are held with that House and 
communications made between the Lords and 
Commons, and in which Private Bills are 
referred to separate Committees of the two 
Houses of Parliament.” 


Str WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
did not think some of his hon. Friends 
made sufficient allowance for the posi- 
tion of the Government. What was 
their position last Monday when the 
Prime Minister made his memorable 
statement? There were only two 
courses open to the Prime Minister. 
The one was to fight the battle out with 
the House of Lords; and the other was 
to make some arrangement—he would 
not say compromise—by which the 
Franchise Bill would be carried. He 
honestly regretted that the Prime Mi- 
nister had not elected to fight out the 
battle ; because he believed that by so 
doing he was certain to have come off 
victorious, and would have done great 
good to the country and to himself. But 
the right hon. Gentleman decided not 
to take that course; and he (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) did not blame him for not doing 
so. Something had, however, to be 
done, and those who quarrelled with the 
Government did not seem to remember 
the proverb that ‘‘ Necessity has no 
law.” Necessity drove the Prime Mi- 
nister to do what he had done; and the 
necessity, he regretted to say, was the 
House of Lords, which he hoped some 
day would be done away with. His hon. 
Friends, furthermore, did not always 
seem to remember the change that had 
come over the political situation. No 
doubt at the end of last Session the 
Government said they would not bring 
in a Redistribution Bill if it were in 
any way to imperil the Franchise Bill. 
The Government had stood to that 
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qaoued. They had not receded from it. 
he Government found that the whole 
political situation was changed. They 
had found that the Marquess of Salis- 
bury had become a Radical. As soon 
as it was found that the Marquess of 
Salisbury and his Friends were talking 
about electoral districts and so forth, 
the Prime Minister saw at once there 
would be no danger—that the bringing 
in of the Redistribution Bill now, in- 
stead of endangering the Franchise Bill, 
was the very way to get it carried. He, 
for one, thought the Government had 
done the right thing in this matter. He 
did not want to use any hard word; but 
it was a little feminine to complain of 
the Redistribution Bill because it came 
from the Tories. He was glad to take 
a good Bill from anybody. He was de- 
lighted to find that the Tories were 
becoming Radicals, and were going to 
give a Bill in accordance with the views 
of the Liberal Leaders. The Govern- 
ment were taking a wise course in moving 
the adjournment of the House. They 
could do no good sitting there that 
week. The Government, however, knew 
that they stood or fell by the scheme. 
If the Bill was one which was not 

table to the Liberal Party below 
the aa cen, it would go hard with the 
Government. He imagined they were 
bound to bring in a Bill to satisfy their 
own side—it might satisfy the Tories as 
well; and if the Bill was a good one it 
would have the hearty support of the 
Radical Party. 

Sir DONALD OURRIE ‘wished to 
say a single word to prevent; any mis- 
apprehension as to the views of the 
Scotch Members on this question. He 
gave his hearty support to the Govern- 
ment in the efforts they were now making 
to introduce a good Redistribution Bill ; 
and he believed that their practical way 
of arriving at a solution of the difficulty 
would have the approval of the people 
of Scotland. 

Mz. ILLINGWORTH said, that what- 
ever it was necessary to do with refer- 
ence to the Redistribution Bill found its 
justification in what was stated by the 
hon. Member for Oarlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson). It was an acknowledgment 
of the supremacy of the House of Lords. 
He trusted, and indeed believed, that 
this was the last occasion on which a 
man occupying the position of the pre- 
sent Prime Minister would find it neces- 
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sary to pursue that course which he (Mr. 
Illingworth) admitted the right hon. 
Gentleman had been justifiel in adopt- 
ing. He would go a step further, and 
say he did not believe that any other 
Prime Minister could possibly have taken 
the course which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken at the stage which this 
controversy had reached without bring- 
ing home to his own Party a feeling of 
the deepest resentment on the part of 
the Liberals of this country. He ad- 
mitted the country was justified in con- 
tinuing its unkroken confidence in the 
present Prime Minister. It was true he 
could imagine that if the right hon. 
Gentleman had been a quarter of a cen- 
tury younger he would, like many men 
out-of-doors, have rather enjoyed a con- 
flict than otherwise, and might have 
brought on the final conflict with the 
House of Lords, which would have put 
them either out of existence or into a 
very different position to that which 
they had occupied in the past. He was 
glad to say that some satisfaction had 
been given by the statement of the 
President of the Local Government Board 
upon the important question of grouping 
boroughs. He had been afraid, from 
qualifications and reservations made by 
him in speaking a week ago, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was lending some 
countenance to what all Liberals must 
regard as the heresy of severing the 
urban from the rural voters of the coun- 
try. Nothing, in his judgment, would 
be more pernicious than that, besides 
recognizing a House controlled by land, 
property, and privilege, they should 
submit to so monstrous a demand as 
that the agricultural interest should be 
separated from the rest of the country, 
as though their interests were antago- 
nistic. There were many important 
questions still unsettled on which they 
had not had full assurances from the 
Prime Minister. There was the very 
important question of the sub-division 
of seats. He confessed he would very 
much rather that the Prime Minister 
had taken his ‘‘ cue”’ from the Liberal 
side of the House than from the other 
side, which, however, he was obliged to 
recognize on this occasion. There was, 
however, no misgiving on the part of 
the Radical Party as to the loyalty of 
the Prime Minister ; and they believed 
that, in the unusual and extraordinary 
eourse he had taken, he was seeking to 
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realize for the country at a very earl 
period, not only the Franchise Bill, whic 
the country had approved, but also a 
Redistribution Bill, which would ade- 
quately represent the feelings of the 
country. He hoped and believed that 
was the last occasion on which the 
shaping of a great public measure when 
the Liberal Party was in power would 
be in any way committed to their oppo- 
nents in the other House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE held that the 
strong feeling which prevailed in the 
country against the House of Lords 
would be increased by the fact that the 
Prime Minister, backed though he was 
by a great popular majority, had been 
compelled to accept recommendations 
from the Marquess of Salisbury as a 
condition of the passage of the Franchise 
Bill. For his own part, when the Re- 
distribution Bill was introduced, he 
should put everything that was good in 
it down to the Prime Minister, and 
everything that was bad in it to the 
Marquess of Salisbury. ree me 
he, and probably other Gentlemen, 
would not adopt the same attitude in 
regard to the measure that they had 
taken up with regard to the Franchise 
Bill—the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill—but would ex- 
press their opinions freely as to each 
particular clause in the Bill; and, whe- 
ther they got majorities or not, they 
would move clauses to make the Bill 
more Radical than it was. 


ORIMINAL LAW (IRELAND) — EXECU- 
TION OF JOSEPH POOLE. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Me. O’BRIEN, who rose, amid con- 
siderable interruption, to call attention 
to the circumstances attending the exe- 
cution of Joseph Poole for the murder 
of a man named Kenny beneath the 
railway arch at Seville Place, Dublin, on 
the night of the 4th of July, 1882, said, 
he was not surprised, judging from the 
reception he had met with, that English 
Members did not like to be so often re- 
minded of the scandals which existed 
in the Irish administration of justice. 
They had only to blame themselves and 
Earl Spencer for persistently setting 
their faces against inquiry in any shape 
or form. The English Members might 
havé the power of voting down the Irish 
Members ; but they would not have the 
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power of silencing them. He believed 
that nine-tenths of the Irish pent 
were of opinion that there were guilty 
secrets connected with the administra- 
tion, and that this was the reason that 
all inquiry was refused. He believed 
that if one-tenth of the charges were 
made against the English Department a 
thorough and searching investigation 
would have been made for the purpose 
of settling the question one way or 
other. It would appear, from the evi- 
dence which was advanced against 
Poole by the Crown, that the informer 
Lamie, who was the principal witness 
against Poole, had, in his original de- 
ositions, given information, not against 

cole, but against three other men for 
conspiring to murder him. The case 
which had been made out by the Crown 
was that the murder was the result of 
a feud between rival sections of the 
Fenian organization— one called the 
Oouncil Party and the other the Stephe- 
nite Party. The fact was, however, that 
both Poole and Kenny belonged to the 
Stephenite Party, and there never was 
the slightest evidence of enmity between 
them, but quite the contrary. The con- 
duct of Poole throughout the entire 
proceedings was shown to be the very 
reverse of what an assassin would natu- 
rally be. It was shown that Poole was 
drinking in the most friendly manner 
with the deceased and his friends, and 
the suggestion that he should accompany 
Poole came from the deceased himself. 
Poole was also shown to have been quite 
unarmed, and there was not the slightest 
piece of evidence to show he had struck 
the deceased a blow. There was no- 
thing whatever inconsistent with the 
tkeory that Poole ran away, because he 
was, or believed himself to be, the object 
of attack. What was more natural 
than that Kenny, when attacked in the 
dark, should cry out to the friend who 
had been with him ? What more natural 
than that Poole, knowing that there 
was a plot on foot to kill himself, should 
take to his heels, having no firearms 
about him? The Crown had laid a good 
deal of stress on his not having given 
the alarm to the police, and his beating 
up Lamie in the middle of the night 
and proceeding to remove documents 
from his lodgings. But was that at all 
surprising? Poole was undoubtedly 
implicated in a secret society. He would 
probably prefer to take his chance of 
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being hanged rather than give his con- 
federates fresh grounds for suspicion 
and vengeance against him by having 
recourse to the police. He knew he 
would be identified as the last man seen 
in Kenny’s company, and that he would 
be sure to be arrested. That being so, 
was it not rather a fact in his favour 
that he stood his ground himself, know- 
ing that he had nothing to fear from the 
murder, but that he got the illegal docu- 
ments out of the way, believing that 
they would bring quite another charge 
upon him—acharge of treason—a charge 
that he knew could be substantiated ? 
But Lamie made another deposition 
which not merely did not commit, but 
triumphantly acquitted, Poole. The 
chain of suspicious circumstances, at all 
events, was all that the Crown were able 
to bring against him, and upon that state 
of the evidence the jury disagreed, a 
jury of the most select character, com- 
posed of the cream of a panel of 200 of 
the most trusty special jurors in Ireland, 
after 47 even of these jurors had been 
told by the Crown to stand by. Lamie 
was exactly the type of creature whom 
the Dublin jury in Fitzgerald’s case the 
other day branded as unworthy of belief. 
He was, on his own confession, a pro- 
fessional informer. He stated— 

‘*T gave information before I was arrested. 
When I gave the information I did not know 
I would be arrested, and did not expect to be.’’ 
Therefore, he was a mercenary witness 
of the worst type. He admitted also 
that’he was at the head of a plot for 
blowing up, with dynamite, a houseful 
of Crown witnesses at Ballybough. No 
doubt, if the whole truth were out, they 
would find that he was one of Detective 
Inspector French’s professional battalion 
of testimony, and that he was engaged 
in organizing these murders out of the 
Secret Service Fund, like M‘Dermott, 
who organized the dynamite conspiracy 
in Cork ; Noonan, who was to have ar- 
ranged the murder of Judge Barry, and 
the Policeman Woods, who set up as 
blacksmith and a secret conspirator in 
Tubbercurry. It was all part of one 
system—the same inner circle organized 
by Mr. French and Mr. Jenkinson. The 
public had as yet only got a vague 
glimpse of the business, and the Go- 
vernment was doing its best, by refusing 
inquiry, to keep it dark. It was per- 
fectly possible that if all were known it 
would turn out that the Phoonix Park 
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murders could be traced to the same 
agency ; at any rate, that was the sort of 
a man on whose evidence Poole’s life 
was taken. Lamio had made two depo- 
sitions; one, as he had said, was made 
in the police office against the three men 
who were charged with conspiring to 
murder Poole, and that, of course, was 
made publicly. But on the previous day 
another statement had been taken se- 
cretly in Kilmainham Gaol by Mr. John 
Adye Curran, who was employed in car- 
rying on these secret Star Chamber in- 
quisitions. This statement, which was 
the foundation of Lamie’s evidence the 
next day, was set out in full in the brief 
that was laid before the Crown Counsel. 
Taken in connection with the circum- 
stances under which they found these 
two men together in Kenny’s house that 
night, his statement seemed to him to 
demolish, to annihilate, the theory that 
Poole was either the murderer of Kenny 
or the decoy used by the murderers. 
Then they had the line distinctly drawn 
between Poole and the murderers. Nei- 
ther Poole or Lamie could say who they 
were. All Lamie would say was that 
‘it is likely he knew them afterwards.”’ 
Was it credible that Poole could have 
arranged such a plot with men whom 
he did noteven know? Was it credible 
that he would have gone on such an ex- 
pedition without a revolver? 

“It was not Poole that murdered Kenny; 
he never struck a blow or fired a shot that 
night.”’ 

That statement was made, not in refer- 
ence to any charge against Poole, but 
in reference to a charge against others 
of compassing the murder of Poole him- 
self. It was, therefore, all the more 
likely to be reliable, as it could not have 
been swearing to order, such as there 
might have been afterwards when Poole 
was in the dock, and when the object 
was to convict him. But now came in 
the most extraordinary sequel of the 
law. Before the second trial it became 
a matter of great concern to these offi- 
cials to patch up the evidence, if possible, 
with something fresh. What they 
wanted of all things was some light 
upon what happened under the railway 
arch—something that would clinch the 
fact of Poole’s participation in the mur- 
der. He would now have to give the 
House some evidence of their efforts in 
this direction, and again he would re- 
mind hon, Members that he did not offer 
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this evidence as conclusive; but, taken 
in connection with all the other accumu- 
lating proofs of the reckless and terrible 
methods in which the Crown officials 
organized convictions in Ireland, he said 
that nothing short of guilty apprehen- 
sion of the result could aecount for the 
unwillingness of the Crown officials to 
submit these charges once for all to a 
searching and independent inquiry. In 
Poole’s statement in the dock denying 
his guilt, reference was made to Lizzie 
Kearns, the sweetheart of Grundy, who 
was at the time in prison. Poole, of 
course, did not know what was happen- 
ing in Clonmel Gaol, where Grundy was ; 
but the moment Grundy’s sentence ex- 
pired, in September last, he made a 
statutory declaration corroborating in a 
remarkable way the attempt of the police 
to extract false evidence from this girl, 
and showed how Mr. Mallon, of the de- 
tective force, had visited him in gaol, 
and tried to force him to swear against 
Poole. To that extraordinary statement 
came a still more extraordinary reply 
from Mr. Mallon in the form of a com- 
munique to The Evening Mail, which 
he had never repudiated, and which 
bore all the marks of official inspiration, 
and in which the facts were practically 
admitted. It would be only weakening 
the effect of the facts he had laid before 
the House to comment upon them until 
they knew what explanation the Crown 
could offer of them, if they could offer 
any. He had told them of what a flimsy 
well of suspicion the Crown case was 
formed. The Crown knew and con- 
fessed that Poole was himself under 
sentence of death, and that several at- 
tempts were made to murder him. They 
accused him of murdering Kenny, be- 
cause he was found in his company in 
Kenny’s own house, visible to all the 
world, and because Kenny, of his own 
motion, volunteered to accompany him a 
bit of the way home. The Crown sup- 
pressed the critical and vital statements 
of their own informer—that Poole was 
unarmed that night ; that he never fired 
a shot or struck a blow at Kenny; and 
that he did not even know who the men 
were who rushed at them under the 
railway arch. Even with these state- 
ments concealed from them a Prevention 
of Orime Act jury refused to convict 
upon the evidence. They had the Crown 
detectives and the Crown Solicitor tempt- 
ing the convicted prisoner in Clonmel 
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Gaol to supply the missing link for their 
bringing him up to Dublin between the 
first and second trials, dangling his 
liberty and a fortune with his sweet- 
heart before his eyes, and making the 
desperate effort to get a conviction by 
hook or crook. A conviction they got, 
after packing a second jury in a manner 
so shameless that when they contrasted 
their challenges in that case with their 
absence of challenges in the Cornwall 
case, he wondered the Law Officers of 
the Orown did not blush for shame when 
they assured that House that there was 
no such thing as jury-packing in Ire- 
land. Poole was hanged. To the hour 
of his death he protested his absolute 
innocence of the murder. The chaplain 
of the prison and the good Sister of 
Charity, an English lady, who attended 
him every day after his sentence, were 
as convinced as they were of their own 
existence that he was hanged in the 
wrong—that he was judicially murdered ; 
and unless these horrible suspicions, 
amounting almost to certainties, were 
tested by honest and open investigation, 
he believed that man’s blood would be 
upon those who organized his murder, 
and upon those who might make them- 
selves assenting parties to it. What 
took Mallon into a convict prison at all 
touting for evidence? Would the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland honestly tell 
the House that night whether or not it 
was to be an understood maxim of Go- 
vernment in Ireland that convicted pri- 
soners andconvicted murderers were to be 
tempted to swear themselves out of penal 
servitude whenever the Crown were in 
want of evidence to hound down a political 
opponent? Let him answer that can- 
didly, and let the House approve of it, 
if they liked, by an honest vote; but if 
that was not his position let him explain 
on what principle his detectives went 
around to the convict prisons to fish out 
Delaney, the murderer, and Tubridy, 
the moonlighter, or upon what principle 
Mallon had a secret interview in the gaol, 
and Mr. George Bolton a secret inter- 
view in the cell, with a convicted pri- 
soner, with the view of making him a 
witness against Poole at the vital mo- 
ment when the jury had just refused to 
convict on the evidence as it stood. 

Mr. DEASY commented on the empty 
appearance of the House, and particu- 
larly of the Benches on the Ministerial 
side. 

Mr. O Brien 
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not present; House counted, and 40 

Members being found present, 


Mr. DEASY, continuing, said, it was 
a matter of great difficulty for him to 
understand how the jury in this case 
could have returned a verdict against 
Poole on the evidence which had been 
submitted to them. He hoped they 
would have some explanation of the way 
this trial had been managed from the 
present Chief Secretary, because he ap- 
peared to have taken Mr. Bolton specially 
under his protection. In the first trial 25 
jurors had been challenged, and in the 
second 47, and they were all of the same 
religious persuasion —namely, Roman 
Catholics. He did not know what ex- 
planation would be given of that, or 
of the fact that in the trial of Cornwall 
not one juror was challenged. It wasa 
striking and significant fact that when 
Mr. Mallon had failed the services of 
Mr. Bolton were called into requisition ; 
and he saw that unfortunate man 
Grundy, who had been brought up spe- 
cially from Clonmel, and was tempted 
with a bribe of £500 to give the neces- 
sary evidence, and that in addition to 
the money reward he would be in a 
— to marry his sweetheart. The 

rish people would insist on bringing 
these matters before the House so long 
as justice was administered in Ireland 
in the way it was at present adminis- 
tered. It was useless for ths hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland to 
say, as he supposed he would say in 
reply, that the granting an inquiry 
would tend to destroy public confidence 
in the administration of justice in Ire- 
land. He therefore hoped that the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary would himself offer 
some explanation of the matter. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, the 
hon. Member for Mallow had dealt with 
two matters of an entirely different 
character. He had asked the House to 
review the trial of Joseph Poole ; and, 
secondly, he had brought forward an 
alleged attempt to induce a person 
named Grundy to give evidence upon 
that trial; but, as that alleged attempt 
did not succeed, it could not be said to 
have affected the trial. In being asked 
to review the evidence upon which Poole 
was found guilty, the House was in a 
very different position from that of the 
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jury who heard the evidence, and came 
to the conelusion that he was the mur- 
derer of Kenny. The hon. Member had 
referred to the constitution of the jury, 
and said that on the first trial 47 per- 
sons were ordered to stand by; but the 
exact number was 382, including Pro- 
testants as wellas Catholics. He should 
be sorry to think that either Catholics 
or Protestants would not be eapable of 
giving a just verdict in the case of the 
murder of a dock labourer. He would 
now give an outline of the evidence for 
the Crown. That evidence showed that 
this man Kenny was murdered under a 
railway arch about half-past 12 o’clock 
at night. He received four pistol-shots, 
and eight stabs of a chisel. It was not 
necessary in point of law, nor was there 
any evidence, to show that Poole either 
shot or stabbed the man. But the evi- 
dence did show that close on 12 o’clock 
on the night in question Poole went with 
the murdered man to the house of the 
latter—that he lured him out; that he 
accompanied him ; and that a short time 
afterwards the man was murdered. The 
suggestion on the part of the prisoner 
was that Poole was the man whom it 
was intended to murder; and would 
anyone suppose that four shots were 
fired and eight stabs of a chisel given to 
the wrong man after he had cried out 
“Joe, Joe?” They had the startling 
fact that at half-past 12 0’clock at night 
there were lying in wait several men, 
and that beyond doubt those men were 
waiting for someone. Was it not 
obvious that they were waiting for the 
man they murdered. Every argument 
which had been presented that night by 
the hon. Member was addressed to the 
jury by Poole’s counsel, with, at all 
events, as much force as the hon. Mem- 
ber had employed. No one could fora 
moment doubt that Poole was the mur- 
derer of Kenny. Either Poole or Kenny 
was the person whom it was intended 
to murder; and the jury were not very 
wrong in coming to the conclusion that 
it was not the man who was appealed to 
to save the other. It was perfectly true 
that one of the witnesses, Mrs. Kelly, 
with whom Kenny lodged, stated that 
Kenny was ready to go with Poole. 
Mr. O’Brien: And so did his wife. } 

hat was one of the important points 
laid before the jury. The evidence 
showed that Poole was the last man 
seen in the murdered man’s company. 
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The next witness was a man named 
Lamie, the brother-in-law of Poole, and 
it was suggested that he wilfully gave 
false evidence to hang his own brother- 
in-law. This man proved that they 
were members of the same Fenian circle, 
and, further, that before the murder 
Poole told him that Kenny had betrayed 
the secrets of the society and was to be 
shot. Anyone who knew anything of 
the unfortunate history of Ireland at the 
time must know that that was one of the 
reasons why many a man lost his life. 
Lamie also proved that on the night of 
the murder Poole came to him and told 
him that Kenny was dead, and described 
the manner in which the deed had been 
committed by shots and stabs. Then 
Poole told him that he wanted to go to 
his lodgings to remove some papers. 
Hon. Members said that the reason of 
that was because he was a member of a 
secret society. But was it the act of an 
innocent man? It was admitted by the 
hon. Member for Mallow that they both 
went to remove the papers. Upon evi- 
dence being given that Lamie and Poole 
went to the house of a man named 
Francis Grundy and breakfasted there, 
and that Lamie, Poole, and Grundy the 
same day visited the treasurer of the 
circle of which they were Members 
and received some money from him, 
the second jury came to the conclusion 
that Poole was not an innocent man; 
that he was not the man intended to be 
murdered ; and that he was the person 
who lured Kenny to the place where, 
beyond all doubt, some men were wait- 
ing to commit the crime. He contended 
that the man intended to be murdered 
was the man who was murdered. With 
regard to the question as to whether 
the man Grundy was waited upon by 
any person when in prison, he might 
say that it could not have affected the 
evidence upon which the jury arrived at 
their verdict, because Grundy was not 
examined. Kenny, the murdered man, 
was buried on the 6th of July, 1882. 
On that day, after the funeral, threo 
men, one of whom was Grundy, went 
to the house of the widow, who had 
iven evidence at the inquest the day 
Before, which went to implicate some 
of the men under arrest, and threat- 
ened that if she gave any informa- 
tion on the subject she would be laid 
beside her husband. For that cowardly 
attempt to intimidate the woman— 
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[Several Irish Mzmsers: Hear, hear !| 
—he was glad to hear hon. Members ap- 
prove that definition—for that cowardly 
attempt to intimidate the widow Kenny, 
Grundy and the two other men were 
convicted on the 19th of August. After 
the conviction of these men Lamie gave 
evidence to the effect that he visited 
Grundy’s house in company with Poole, 
between 5 and 6 o’clock on the morning 
in question. Having given that evidence, 
the Attorney General of the day, Mr. 
Johnson, came to the conclusion that 
Lamie was a tainted witness, and that 
his evidence should, in the interests of 
justice, be inquired into in the interval 

etween the two trials. That direction 
having been given, Mr. Bolton was 
bound to obey it. Grundy was brought 
up to Kilmainham, and was there seen 
by Mr. Bolton for a few minutes, who 
asked him whether Lamie and Poole 
visited his house as Lamie had said. 
The prisoner replied that he refused to 
give any information, and the interview 
ended at once, and he was sent back to 
Clonmel Gaol. It had never been sug- 
gested that Grundy had taken any part 
in the murder, and it was impossible 
that he should be asked to give false 
evidence. What was wanted was that 
Mr. Bolton should test the evidence 
given by Lamie, and ascertain whether 
he was telling the truth. Grundy had 
stated that three persons, Mr. Mallon, 
Mr. Simmonds, and Mr. Bolton, asked 
him to give false evidence in order to 
prove that Poole committed the murder 
under the arch. It was impossible that 
Grundy could have been asked to give 
such evidence, which wholly unnecessary, 
and which was never a part of the evi- 
dence of the prosecution. Mr. Mallon 
had no connection whatever with the 
trial of Poole. He was then engaged in 

rocuring evidence about the terrible 
Sitents Park murders, and, thinking 
Grundy might throw some light upon 
them, Mr. Mallon saw him in gaol; but 
Mr. Mallon did not refer to Poole’s case, 
and the only person who did refer to it 
was Grundy himself, who made a com- 
plaint that he, an innocent man, had 
been convicted wrongly for intimidating 
a witness, and that he had nothing to do 
with Kenny’s murder. He told Mr. 
Mallon to ask Lizzie Kearns about it. 
Mr. Mallon did ask Lizzie Kearns, and 
went back to Grundy and told him 
he was satisfied he had no hand, act, or 
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part in the murder of Kenny. There 
was no doubt that Mr. Mallon, who was 
undoubtedly instrumental in bringing 
to justice some of the greatest malefac- 
tors in Ireland, was unpopular with 
some persons. He had been concerned 
in the Phonix Park murder investiga- 
tion. He denied that Mr. Mallon had 
published a statement in the{newspapers 
—some person had taken the liberty of 
interviewing him, and had put a number 
of comments of his own upon the case. 
He thought it was very regrettable that 
such a course should be taken. Mr. 
Bolton also, the moment that this decla- 
ration was printed, had made a state- 
ment to the same effect. Did the House 
suppose that a man of the character of 
Grundy was to be believed against the 
statements of these gentlemen, and was 
the House now to sit in judgment on 
the verdict of a jury given a year ago? 
No one who valued evidence in the 
slightest degree could suppose that 
Grundy was a man whose statement, 
brought forward in the circumstances in 
which it had been, could have the 
slightest credit. All the arguments 
which had been advanced that night 
were ‘put forward by the able counsel 
who defended the prisoner. 

Sr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
he knew nothing of the facts of the 
case, but had listened with the greatest 
interest to what had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland; and he was quite 
sure that the case on the other side had 
been most ably put before the House. 
But he had also listened to it with the 
greatest possible pain, because he thought 
that it was his duty to protest against 
criminal cases being argued in that 
House as if before a jury. The House 
of Commons was not a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and nothing would have induced 
him to speak on this case had he not 
felt it his duty to make a protest in the 
strongest possible terms against its being 
made one. There were two ways in 
which persons who objected to the deci- 
sion of a Judge and a jury might have 
the matter set right. In the first place, 
they might go to such Court of Appeal 
as the law provided ; and, in the second 
place, if the law had not provided a 
sufficient appeal, they might appeal to 
the Crown, to the Lord Lieutenant in 
Ireland, or to the Secretary of State in 
England. But when a case had been 
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properly tried and heard before the -ap- 
pointed tribunal, there was only one 

Constitutional way in which to attac 

the Judge in that House, and that was 
by an Address to the Crown to remove 
him from the Bench if his conduct was 
complained of. That was a point of the 
Constitution of this country which could 
not be too strongly enforced; and he 
would recommend the observation to 
the notice of the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Callan). In the first place, it threw 
the responsibility on the Judge; and 
the House ought not to interfere with 
any Judge, unless upon the Motion of 
a person who was ready to come forward 
in that way. That was why he had 
said that he had listened with pain to 
the speech which he had heard ; and he 
had also heard with great regret that the 
hon. Member for Louth, earlier in the 
evening, had given Notice that he would 
call attention to a recent judgment of 
Mr. Justice Manisty. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman had anything to say against that 
Judge let him bring forward a Motion 
to remove him from the Bench. An- 
other way in which the House of Com- 
mons could legitimately interfere was 
when the Advisers of the Crown had 
failed in their duty. That was a direct 
attack upon the Lord Lieutenant, or the 
Secretary of State, as the case might be. 
If they had advised the Crown wrongly, 
let the Advisers of the Crown be attacked 
by Motion before the House; but to 
bring the matter forward upon a mere 
Motion for Adjournment was of no use 
at all. Those, he contended, were the 
only two functions in which the House 
could properly deal in criminal cases; and 
those who departed from this principle 
were invading the first principles of the 
Constitution, and were invading also the 
liberty of the subject. When religious 
or political questions came to the front, 
and feelings ran high upon such ques- 
tions, the greatest possible safeguard 
they could have from the tyranny of a 
majority of the House was an absolute 
dependence upon a Judge and a jury. 
That was a liberty which every other 
country in the world had sought to 
gain, and which no other country had 
attained. He appealed to hon. Members 
not to attack a Judge except in the only 
Constitutional way—that was to say, 
unless they were prepared to attack him 
by Motion. If they were not, what 
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They were brought forward at a time 
when no vote could be taken upon them. 
The Question before the House was its 
adjournment, and no decision could be 
taken upon the question that had now 
been raised. The House of Commons 
could never, by any possibility, be made 
a Court of Appeal in criminal cases ; if 
it was, farewell to the liberty of the 
subject. If any remedy for such cases 
was applied, let it be in the form of a 
Court of Criminal Appeal. That was 
not now the law; whether it would be 
was not for him now to discuss. But 
he would appeal to hon. Members below 
the Gangway, if they wished to stand 
up for the liberties of their country, to 
do so by striving their best for the main- 
tenance of trial by jury, by seeing that 
proper Judges were appointed, that 
juries were properly struck, and let them 
help, if they thought fit, in legislating 
for a Court of Criminal Appeal. If 
not, it was in their power to get redress ; 
but it was not for them to come forward 
and, by the un-Constitutional attempts 
they had made use of, ask the House of 
Commons to review a decision given in 
a Court of Law. If a Judge was to be 
attacked, he ought to be attacked di- 
rectly in a proper Constitutional manner. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that while there 
could be no exception taken as to the 
soundness of the general views he had 
put forward, he (Mr. Sexton) must con- 
fess that he was at a loss to understand 
the line of argument pursued by the 
previous speaker (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross). His (Mr. Sexton’s) reply to it 
was that, as to their not being able to 
arrive at any decision upon the matter, 
they could—that was, all who thought 
Joseph Poole had been unjustly hanged 
—vote against the adjournment. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had, at 
the outset, confessed, with almost child- 
like simplicity and frankness, his igno- 
rance of the case. This was a singular 
qualification for one who opposed the 
Motion. If he was always as ready to 
accept the speech of the Representatives 
of the Crown, he (Mr. Sexton) could 
assure him that the Crown officials 
would be very glad indeed to get his 
name upon the Orimes Act panel in 
Dublin. With regard to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement that the House 
of Commons could not be made a Court 
of Criminal Appeal, he (Mr. Sexton) 
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point. He would remind him of a 
recent case, that of Bryan Kilmartin, 
whose case he (Mr. Sexton) had brought 
under the attention of the House. 
Bryan Kilmartin was in Chatham Con- 
vict Prison, sentenced to confinement for 
life ; and yet, after debate in that House, 
the Crown was compelled to institute a 
fresh inquiry into the case which, as it 
resulted in proving the poor man’s inno- 
cence, they allowed him to walk out of 

rison a free man. The hon. and learned 

entleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, in his speech, had pleaded the 
lapse of time since the conviction of 
Poole. He (Mr. Sexton) would ask, 
were the claims of justice to be denied 
because of the lapse of time? If that 
was the case, what was to be said of the 
action of the Crown with reference to 
Edmund Galley, who was sent into penal 
servitude by an English Judge? Forty 
years had passed before the Government 
of England took a single step to do him 
justice. In the face of these facts, could 
the hon. and learned Gentleman urge 
the lapse of one year as a reason why 
silence should be maintained upon the 
subject, as to whether Joseph Poole was 
justly or unjustly hanged? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had contended 
that there was no evidence in his favour. 
The very nature of the case prevented 
there being any such evidence. Poole 
and the murdered man Kenny were 
personal friends and members of the 
same circle in political conspiracy. The 
members of another secret circle in 
Dublin formed a plot to murder Joseph 
Poole, and he only escaped by a fortunate 
chance. Kenny was, however, pursued 
and killed by the same circle. Referring 
to the circumstances of the murder, he 
said that Poole and Kenny, having been 
drinking at various public-houses, passed 
under a dark archway at half-past 11, 
on their way to Kenny’s house. Had it 
been Poole’s object to murder Kenny, 
he could then have effected it without 
difficulty. On the contrary, he accom- 
panied Kenny to his house, and went 
into the presence of his wife. He thus 
exposed himself to attention and sus- 
picion as being the last man in the mur- 
dered man’s company. Poole then left 
to go home, and Kenny insisted on going 
a part of his way with him. The evi- 
dence showed that there was not a single 
effort made by Poole to lure Kenny out. 
When again under the dark archway, a 
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rush was made upon them by a number 
of men armed with knives and revolvers ; 
Kenny was struck down, and Poole ran 
away. One witness, Lamie, in his first 
deposition, made before suspicion was 
directed to anyone, swore that Poole 
had no arms upon him that night, and 
that he neither struck a blow, nor fired 
a shot. If Poole had left”the’ archway 
with the consciousness that he had been 
guilty of this murder, he would have 
taken himself off altogether, instead of 
merely endeavouring to get rid of papers 
that implicated him in a political offence. 
In fact, all the arguments, inferences, 
and probabilities involved throughout 
the Poole case pointed to one irresistible 
conclusion, and that was the unquestion- 
able innocence of Poole. At the time 
of his trial, however, a cry had arisen 
for blood in England, and many officials 
in Ireland were desirous of obtaining 
money and fame by their conduct of 
such cases. He strongly eondemned the 
system by which agents of police, like 
Mr. Mallon, or such men as George 
Bolton, should crawl into the cells of 
convicted prisoners, who were helpless 
and at their mercy, and endeavour to 
induce them to swear away the liberties 
of persons outside. As days went by 
the Irish Administration appeared to be 
depriving themselves of any right to 
take a moral standard atall. The agent 
of the police had told the sweetheart of 
Grundy that if she could get the latter 
to swear that Poole had committed the 
murder, her sweetheart would be re- 
leased, and they would receive money 
enough to get married upon. Was that 
the fair way of obtaining evidence 
against an accused person? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland would have them be- 
lieve that the visit to Clonmel by the 
police to Grundy was in order, forsooth, 
to see if he could discredit the evidence 
of their own witnesses. But was it to 
be said that such a proceeding was to 
be tolerated as that a bribe of £500 was 
to be offered by an agent of the Crown 
for false evidence ; that the greatest and 
most terrible inducements were held out 
to a man and to a woman to swear up 
to the mark, and that, when all this 
failed, Catholic jurors should be indis- 
criminately ordered to stand aside? 
Mr. George Bolton, who had made the 
effort to induce this unfortunate man 
Grundy to give evidence, was that same 
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George Bolton whose character was so 
well known in the House, whose doings 
were so notorious, who had received 
from Judge Barry the most scathing 
indictment that ever any public official 
had been subjected to—that same George 
Bolton who, for weeks, occupied himself 
trying to get Thomas Nolan to swear 
against his father, a man who, notwith- 
standing all even George Bolton could 
do, was ultimately admitted to be inno- 
cent. [‘Oh, oh!” ] Was he incapable 
of conduct such as this? The well- 
spring and fountain of the miserable 
Tubbercurry prosecution also was Crown 
corruption. He asked a few days ago, 
whether it was true if that man who 
masqueraded as a blacksmith in the 
forge at Tubbercurry was the policeman 
Woods ; whether the Crown had sup- 
plied that man with money, enabled him 
torenta forge, and used him as a means of 
seducing thoughtless young men in the 
district into illegal enterprizes ? He was 
assured that the policeman masqueraded 
as a blacksmith, and swore in youths 
into illegal societies ; and they all knew 
that a number of firearms were found 
by the police concealed in that forge, 
placed there, no doubt, by the police- 
man himself; but they could get no 
satisfactory answer from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite on the 
point; but he would give due notice 
that a straightforward answer on the 
point would be insisted on. The 
new Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) had given an 
equivocal answer, the sort of answer 
which he was now learning how to 
make, and in which, if he continued in 
his Office, he would soon become a pro- 
ficient. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
plied that, indeed, the Public Service 
prevented his giving any answer. Did 
the Public Service require that police- 
men and police agents should go down 
and induce young men to illegal acts, 
and then make them suffer? This man 
Woods, otherwise Bartley, was still in 
the police service as a detective. Of 
course, it was only reasonable that Mr. 
George Bolton and his colleagues should 
deny these allegations; but they could 
not forget that the charges that had 
already been proved against that gentle- 
man were too numerous to render doubt 
admissible. He (Mr. Sexton) was con- 
viuced that there were men in the Public 
Service in Ireland who, when they once 
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set their hearts on a conviction, whether 
for a capital or for a minor offence, 
would pause at nothing short of achieve- 
ment. The case of Poole was but an- 
other instance of the horrible effects of 
the system whereby innocent men were 
done to death in Ireland ; and the refusal 
of the Government to grant inquiry was 
but another proof of the craven fear of 
exposure, and ruin, and public execra- 
tion which haunted the minds of certain 
Crown officials in Ireland. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the question before 
the House was one of the very greatest 
importance ; and he wished the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland would give the discussion his 
attention. He (Mr. Leamy) wished to 
know whether the evidence of Lamie, 
taken at the secret inquiry, and which 
appeared in the Crown brief, was fur- 
nished to the prisoner’s counsel? That 
was a point which ought to be cleared 
up. The account of the interview be- 
tween Mr. Mallon and the correspondent 
of The Evening Maii had never been 
contradicted—that Mr. Mallon stated 
that the guilty persons had long since 
gone away; that it had been elicited 
that Kenny was to be assassinated before 
he met Poole at all, and other state- 
ments. Significant and even startling 
as were the matters in that interview, 
Mallon had never contradicted the accu- 
racy of the report which was written by 
the representative of a paper which was 
a firm and consistent supporter of the 
Executive so long as the latter attacked 
the people. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland 
had defended Mr. Bolton, and not only 
that, but an English gentleman was sent 
over to Ireland to act as Chief Secretary, 
and found that he had to support a 
man whom the whole of the country be- 
lieved to be a blackguard. He (Mr. 
Leamy) was convinced no honest man 
in Ireland would believe a word from 
George Bolton. The Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland himself, he was certain, did 
not believe him. The Lord Lieutenant 
knew he was a scoundrel. 

Mr.CALLAN: Arcadesambo. [ ‘Order, 
order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to me, 
from what I heard, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth has made use of an ex- 
pression which is not in Order. 

Mr. CALLAN : I said tantamount to 
this—that the Lord Lieutenant and 
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cials. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It was an irregular 
expression, and I must ask the hon. 
Member to withdraw it. 

Mr. CALLAN: I have nothing to 
withdraw. I merely, as regarded Mr. 
Bolton and the Lord Lieutenant, used 
the expression Arcades ambo, meaning 
that they were both Crown officials. 

Mr. LEAMY, resuming, said, that if 
the law was to have a proper effect in 
any country, the people must believe 
that it was properly administered. In 
Ireland, however, the people could not 
have any faith in the administration of 
justice. They were not now seeking to 
review this particular trial, but to have 
an inquiry instituted into the mode in 
which the Criminal Law was adminis- 
tered in Ireland. By refusing such an 
inquiry the Government convinced the 
people of Ireland that from that House 
no justice would come. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that there 
was much to be said in favour of the 
course pursued by hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland; for he (Mr. Newdegate) was 
one of those who did not think that Ire- 
land was well governed. But while he 
was in favour of justice being done to 
Treland, he was also in favour of justice 
being done to the House. He thought, 
therefore, that hon. Members should 
conform to the customs of the House, 
and should not bring forward matters 
which required confirmation by evidence 
without affording the House an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining evidence to test the 
truth of the allegations that were made. 
The House had great reason to complain 
of these proceedings. While he was 
ready to admit that Ireland had not 
been well governed for over 50 years, he 
must warn hon. Members that if they 
continued to submit to them it would 
lose the respect of Protestants as well as 
of Catholics. Ifthe House did not insist 
on fair opportunities of testing the con- 
duct of Judicial Courts in Ireland it 
would afford ground for discontent to 
the people of that country. What were 
the means? That the House should 
refuse to entertain any allegations 
against the Courts without due Notice. 
Nobody could read the pages of Ques- 
tions answered daily without seeing that 
they involved not only the Administra- 
tion of Ireland, but also the conduct of 
the Oourts of Law. In the United States 
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now nothing was more marked than the 
determination of Oongress that it would 
deliver the Supreme Court and all the 
Courts from the interference of Oon- 
gress. The speeches that had been 
made induced him to appeal to the 
Government to attend to the advice of 
the right hon. Gentleman the ex-Home 
Secretary, and to insist that in neither 
House of Parliament should the pro- 
ceedings of the Courts of Law be re- 
viewed, except with full Notice and ina 
regular and formal manner. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, in opposition 
to the hon. Member who had just sat 
down (Mr. Newdegate), he maintained 
that it was one of the functions of the 
House of Commons to impeach, and, if 
necessary, to remove an obnoxious 
Judge from the Bench. The belief of 
the people in Ireland was that the Go- 
vernment refused inquiry in these cases 
because they were conscious that every- 
thing had not been straightforward in 
the conduct of them. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
Queen’s Oounty, which he had the 
honour to represent, would not only 
compare with any county in Ireland in 
regard to the peaceable demeanour and 
orderly character of its inhabitants, but 
it also favourably contrasted with any 
single county in England in every re- 
spect — moral, social, and political. 
There existed there absolutely no trace 
of any disorder or crime which the Law 
Officers of the Crown could put their 
finger on as a matter of reasonable com- 
plaint. Yet, in the quietest possible 
portion of that county the Government 
had chosen to put on the people an extra 
police force, as if the population were 
exceptionally turbulent. They had 
saddled the people with that most in- 
vidious, harassing, and unjust of taxes 
—the Police Tax ; and they had enforced 
it in the most unfeeling and insulting 
manner. In two different districts of 
the county a large number of persons 
had been called upon to pay that odious 
and unjustifiable tax, and the people, he 
was glad to say, had resisted it. Those 
magistrates, who really knew the cir- 
cumstances of the county, having lived 
in it four years, were as indignant about 
that iniquitous impost as the people who 
were brought before them for non-pay- 
ment of it, and had expressed the 
strongest condemnation of it; in some 
instances, devising every excuse in their 
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power to avoid ing sentences, which 
they knew to mages Soy against poor 
men, from whom sums of 1s. 6d., or, in 
some cases, 14d., were sought to be re- 
covered by legal process. ‘The Govern- 
ment were unable to obtain from the 
Resident Justices of the Peace of those 
parts of the county anything to justify 
their stupid, infatuated, and brutal con- 
duct, which was driving the people into 
antagonism to the Administration of Ire- 
land, and making them feel more than 
ever they did that it was something 
alien to them. The Government, in 
fact, were obliged to fall back on the 
whisperings of a single Resident Magis- 
trate and a single police officer. Before 
they got Home Rule, no doubt, they 
would have to fight; but if they really 
wanted something to stimulate the people 
in favour of that cause, its advocates 
could not wish for anything better than 
the wanton and tyrannical action of the 
Irish Executive in that matter. He 
wished to know whether the Government 
intended to continue this impost; and 
whether it was the intention of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to cause inquiry to 
be made as to the levying of this tax in 
the Queen’s County ? 

Mr. KENNY said, he rose to call at- 
tention to the position of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd as a Resident Magistrate of Ire- 
land. In connection with the matter, 
he wished to point out that that gentle- 
man obtained leave of absence for 
the purpose of serving the Egyptian 
Government, and that, while he was 
placed at the head of the Police De- 

artment in Cairo, he still retained 
his normal position as a Resident Magis- 
trate of Ireland. Although the then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had been 
pressed again and again to define Mr. 
Lloyd’s position the point had been 
evaded. Mr. Clifford Lloyd returned 
to this country some time ago from 
agen he might say, in ab- 
solute disgrace, because he could not 
get on with the officials in Egypt. In 
fact, he had left Egypt because the 
officials who served the Khedive refused 
to continue in office if he was maintained 
in his position. He had returned to 
London, and had been reinstated as a 
Resident Magistrate of Ireland, and 
placed in receipt of pay and allowances 
as such, although he had been absent 
from the country for 15 months. This 
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uired an explanation from the Chief 

ecretary for Ireland. As regarded the 
present position of the extra police tax, 
which in the County Clare had been 
raised—owing to the former action of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd—to 1s. 7d. per head 
of the population, whereas in England 
the entire cost of the Police Force was 
only 2s. 6d. per head of the population, 
he thought they required some explana- 
tion from the Irish Law Officers, es- 
pecially as to the manner in which it 
was adjusted ; because it seemed to him 
that it was exacted in a manner most 
likely to give offence. Certain classes 
of persons were exempted from it on 
account of their social position, or on 
account of their influence with the Lord 
Lieutenant ; and the whole pressure of 
it was brought to bear upon those who 
could least afford to bear it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, I do not wish to occupy the House 
very long; but it will be expected of me 
that I should answer two or three ques- 
tions which have been addressed to me. 
With regard to what has fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman who last spoke (Mr. 
Kenny), in reference to Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, I have only to say that I have 
nothing to add to what I have already 
stated in answer to Questions. Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd was allowed to leave for 
Egypt, but without pay from the British 
Government. His Egyptian connection 
lasted until the 1st of September of this 
year, when he reverted to his former 
position of Resident Magistrate. Since 
then, down to the present time, he has 
been on leave with pay. IfI at any 
time used the expression, which I do not 
think I did, for 1 am usually very care- 
ful in these matters, ‘with pay and 
allowances,” I am not sure that I was 
justified in so doing. [Mr. Kenny: It 
appeared in the newspapers.| I cannot 
hold myself responsible for what appears 
in the newspapers. I am more ac- 
quainted with the regulations of ordi- 
nary magistrates than with those which 
affect Resident Magistrates ; but my im- 
pression is, that Mr. Clifford Lloyd does 
not receive anything like the full allow- 
ances of a Resident Magistrate, although 
he receives the pay. He was granted 
leave for three months, which will ex- 
pire at the end of the present month. 
The hon. Member asks me to give an 
assurance that Mr. Clifford Lloyd, at the 
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not be sent back to Ireland; but I can 
give no such assurance. I can give no 
answer ‘“ Aye” or “‘ No’’ to the inquiry, 
as the Government have not yet decided 
what to do with him. As I have already 
said, his leave will naturally expire at 
the end of this month; but there is no 
reason why it should not be continued a 
little longer, if necessary, in order to 
give the Government time to decide as 
to his future position. With regard to 
extra police, the cost of which forms a 
burden on the shoulders of the inhabit- 
ants of Queen’s County, and of which 
the hon. Member for that county (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) complained with a 
warmth that I can perfectly appreciate 
and understand, seeing that he was 
speaking on behalf of his constituents, 
I wish to say this—and I am sorry he is 
not present to hear my answer to the 
question he so pointedly addressed to 
me—no one would be more pleased than 
myself, no one would be more pleased 
than the Irish Executive would be, if 
this police tax could be modified or 
taken off. The hon. Member said there 
was no need for these extra police in 
Queen’s County, and that the Govern- 
ment knew it. That was a very strong 
thing to say; and the hon. Member, of 
course, can have no real ground for say- 
ing it, because he does not know the in- 
formation we possess. The fact is, we 
should be most happy to remove the tax 
at the first moment possible; but even 
if it became more and more apparent 
that it was possible, it would be im- 
possible to take any sudden or rapid 
step in the matter. 

Mr. PARNELL: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman able to tell us the Statute 
under which these police are sent to the 
Queen’s County ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
Under the Prevention of Crimes Act. 
With regard to the particular place to 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) referred, in answer to the 
Question he put to me the other day, I 
said—not what he imagines I said, that 
there were no actual offences committed 
in the district, but that there was no 
actual outrage, by which I meant no 
open crime or disorder. There has, 
however, been a great deal of what may 
be technically called outrage—namely, 
intimidation. In many parts of the 
Queen’s County there is, we have reason 
to believe, a very open and persistent 
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and stern system of intimidation going 
on; and if there were nothing worse 
than that in many parts of the county, 
it would be necessary to maintain the 
measures which have been adopted. I 
cannot follow the hon. Member into the 
question of particular districts; but, had 
he been here, I should have been glad 
to assure him that the fullest information 
is constantly sought by the Government 
in regard to the state of localities which 
are subjected to the presence of extra 
police, and that I will endeavour, and 
the Government will endeavour, to ob- 
tain fresh and even fuller reports with 
regard to them, in order that our action 
may be guided by the most accurate in- 
formation we can get. The hon. Mem- 
ber mentioned the small sums certain 
small occupiers are called upon to pay 
—1l}d., and so forth. No doubt, it does 
sound rather ridiculous to be bringing 
people up before the Courts to enforce 
the payment of such small sums; but 
then their holdings are small, and it 
must be remembered that the small 
charge only covers a small space of 
time, and that if the period for which 
the tax was due were larger, a larger 
sum would be demanded. The 1d. is 
only the proportion which it falls to the 
lot of these people to pay. But the 
grievance, if it exists, exists not in the 
smallness of the sum that is demanded, 
but in the fact of the tax having to be 
paid at all. These small taxes are 
irksome and unpleasant, no doubt; but 
a larger sum would be still more irksome 
and unpleasant. I should be glad if 
the people could be freed from it al- 
together. Ifthe hon. Member had done 
me the honour of remaining in his place 
to hear me, I should have been glad to 
have assured him that I will, certainly, 
do all that I can—and I can say for 
Earl Spencer that he is unceasing in his 
endeavours to do the same thing—to 
obtain the very fullest information from 
the most reliable authorities as to the 
condition of the districts charged with 
this tax, and that, so soon as it is found 
that they can be relieved from the in- 
cubus, we shall be most happy to remove 
it. I think I have now alluded to all 
the subjects referred to by hon. Mem- 
bers, except the allegation that in one 
area certain places have been picked 
out for the imposition of the tax in pre- 
ference to others. As I understand it, 
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was merely the exemption of the par- 
on township in which a certain man 
ved. 

Mr. KENNY: The whole parish in 
which he lived. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
That may beso. The object is to levy 
the tax as much as possible upon the 
particular localities that are supposed to 
be harbouring those concerned in the 
perpetration of crime, or to be connected 
with them. But, as to general cases of 
this kind which may take place through 
Ireland, I can assure the hon. Member 
that it has been by no desire of the Go- 
vernment that any exemption has been 
made in favour of well-to-do people ; 
and where it has been found neces- 
sary to impose the tax upon poor dis- 
tricts it is an evil we not only deplore, 
pic: uae do all in our power to pre- 
vent. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, in reference to the 
imposition of the extra police tax on a 
section of the Queen’s County, was very 
instructive, though very unsatisfactory ; 
because, as he (Mr. Parnell) thought he 
should be able to show the House, it 
denoted a retrograde movement on the 
part of the Irish Executive in the matter 
of police. Shortly before the end of 
last Session a debate took place in the 
House on the subject .of extra police in 
Ireland ; and they then heard from the 
then Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant exactly the same declarations as 
those they had heard upon the present 
occasion from the present Chief Secretary 
for Ireland with regard to his desire to 
remove the extra police tax from the 
Irish counties. During the course of 
the debate last Session it was also shown 
that by far the larger proportion of the 
extra payments for police in Ireland 
were, at that time, being levied under 
the Act of Will. IV., and that the levies 
under the Orimes Act had shrunk to an 
almost infinitesimal proportion. Well, 
then, the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman to-day, showing, as it had 
shown, that a county like the Queen’s 
County—which at all times in the recent 
history of Ireland had been an ex- 
tremely quiet one, and one extremely 
free from crime—had been chosen 
for retrograde, action on the part of the 
Irish Executive—retrograde, inasmuch 
as levying for extra police under the 
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Orimes Act had been almost abandoned 
last Session by the late Chief S 

for Ireland—was and ought to be dis- 
appointing to Irish Members and to the 
House. He (Mr. Parnell) submitted 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in respect 
of the charge which the hon. Member 
for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor) had made, had shown that he had 
no shadow of defence. He had been 
asked to say where there was the least 
shadow of crime and outrage in Queen’s 
County which had necessitated this levy, 
but had not been able to do so; and 
there were no details as to other Irish 
counties. Might hon. Members fairly 
assume, or not fairly assume, that the 
treatment Queen’s County—which, at 
the end of last Session, was exempt from 
this levy under the Crimes Act—had 
received was a sample of the treatment 
which had been meted out during the 
Recess to other Irish counties? They 
could not proceed on any assumption of 
the kind; but they were without infor- 
mation from all parts of Ireland save 
Queen’s County. What they had heard 
from the hon. Member for that county 
augured badly for the prospect of the 
fulfilment of the other promises that the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
made to the Irish Members in one of the 
last debates of last Session—the very 
last, he (Mr. Parnell) thought, before the 
right hon. Gentleman’s virtual retire- 
ment. If they found that, so far from 
the counties being relieved from this 
crushing impost, it had been put upon 
one of the most quiet districts—a district 
in which the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had not been able to find a single case 
of agrarian outrage—and it could not be 
to the credit of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that this exceptional tax, which had 
been, practically, abandoned by the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, should be 
put upon this particular district —if they 
found that the impost had been inflicted 
in this way, it augured badly for the 
alleviation in respect of the tax under the 
operation of the Act of Will. IV., which 
had, practically, been promised by the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman the present Ohief 
Secretary for Ireland said there was a 
great deal of intimidation in parts of the 
Queen’s County, which justified the tax ; 
but he did not tell them what the inti- 
midation was, or who it had been prac- 
tised by. Had the right hon. Gentle- 
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man not turned over the pages of the 
Crimes Act; did he not know that the 
Legislature had armed that enactment 
with the most ample powers for the sup- 

ression of intimidation, or even alleged 
intimidation, by individuals? Could he 
justify to his own conscience—could he 

ope, or suppose for a moment, that the 
House of Commons would justify his 
contention that it was right—assuming, 
for the sake of argument, that there had 
been intimidation—instead of proceed- 
ing against the guilty persons under the 
ya provisions of the Orimes Act, 
to levy a tax upon the whole district in 
punishment forthe offence? Should 99 
innocent persons suffer in their pockets 
for the offence of a single individual, in 
a case where the Executive, admittedly, 
had the power to proceed against that in- 
dividual under the Intimidation Clause 
of the Crimes Act? Why, was it not 
that provision of the Crimes Act which 
aentechs enabled the Irish Executive 
to strike the guilty, and even the inno- 
cent if they desired, for intimidation, 
which enabled them to imprison the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westmeath 
(Mr. Harrington), and let him lie on a 
plank bed for four months, because he 
told the labourers that they had rights 
under the law as well as the tenant 
farmers? Why was not this provision 
used against the persons whom the right 
hon. Gentleman wished them to believe 
guilty of intimidation, and why were 
the poor peasantry in the Queen’s County 
punished by this tax ? He had no answer 
to the question, except that it was the 
superabundant stupidity and weak ma- 
lignity which had distinguished the ope- 
rations of the Irish Executive since 
May, 1882, when Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish was cruelly and unhappily struck 
down in the prime of his life, which had 
pushed them into this in addition to 
all their other stupid and bungling acts. 
And now he (Mr. Parnell) had a word 
or two to say in regard to the case 
of Joe Poole; and he was glad that the 
hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien), 
by his Motion, had afforded him an op- 
portunity of testifying his belief in re- 
gard to the case. He felt proud to bear 
testimony to the memory of Poole—to 
the fact of the high heroism with which 
he had, after being condemned to death 
for a murder committed in furtherance 
of a plot for his own destruction, been 
magnanimous enough to refuse to pur- 
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chase safety from the cruel death of 
hanging by bearing false testimony 
against persons equally as innocent as 
himself. He (Mr. Parnell) believed he 
was not making any mis-statement—in 
fact, he was conscious that he was not 
making a mis-statement—when he said 
that after sentence was pronounced 
Poole might have purchased safety from 
the gallows by accepting the suggestions 
and offers of the Crown officials to bear 
testimony against persons who were as 
innocent as he was. Poole refused these 
offers, and went to his death. No higher 
heroism had ever been shown, either in 
the history of Ireland or in the history of 
any other country, than had been ex- 
hibited by Poole. And now as to his. 
(Mr. Parnell’s) reasons for considering 
that Poole was innocent of this crime. 
Poole’s case had attracted his attention 
from the very first, the circumstances 
connected with it being so unusual and 
so extraordinary. In the first place, the 
unfortunate man was arrested under the 
Act of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
on suspicion of having been concerned 
in the murder, but was discharged. He 
was arrested a second time on suspicion 
under the ordinary law, and was dis- 
charged; and then a third time he was 
apprehended; and though between his 
first and his second arrests and his 
second and third arrests there were in- 
tervals of several months, he never made 
the slightest attempt to leave the coun- 
try. This, in itself, would be a very 
sufficient reason for him (Mr. Parnell) 
to believe that there must be very strong 
doubt as to Poole’s guilt in the matter. 
That a man accused of a crime of this 
kind—a terrible, and abom:nable, and 
cold-blooded crime—a man against whom 
there was such a primd facie case as to 
enable him to be arrested twice, should 
on neither occasion attempt to fly the 
country, was sufficient to justify the 
strongest belief in his innocence. They 
were entitled to start with that strong 
presumption; but, apart from that pre- 
sumption, which it was open for anyone 
who had had an opportunity of reading 
the newspapers to arrive at, they had 
further light thrown on the question of 
Poole’s guilt by the evidence the Crown 
extracted in the course of the different 
judicial proceedings which took place 
afterwards under the Crimes Act in re- 
gard to other cases. It was sworn that 
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there existed in Dublin two secret Asso- 
ciations which were in rivalry with each 
other. They were said to be the Council 
Party and the Stephonite Party. Poole 
and Kenny—the man for whose murder 
Poole was hanged—were both sworn by 
witnesses for the Crown to have been 
members of the Stephenite Party. It 
was also sworn that in connection with 
the Stephenite Party there was no Vigi- 
lance Association —namely, as it ap- 
eared from the evidence, an Association 
or the purpose of punishing traitors or 
recreant members. It was the case for 
the Crown that Poole had decoyed Kenny 
to his murder as a consequence of a de- 
cree of the Vigilance Association of the 
Stephenite Party. It was sworn that 
there was a Vigilance Association con- 
nected with the Council Party, and that 
that Association had formed a plot to 
murder Poole, and to do away with 
Kenny also. These two men were to 
be murdered because they had left the 
Council Party and joined the other secret 
Association—the Stephenite Party. But, 
more than that, so impressed at one 
time were the Crown with the strength 
of the evidence in this direction, that 
they actually arrested more than one 
man and charged them with conspiracy 
to murder several persons whom it was 
alleged had belonged to the Council 
Party. This went on for some time. 
Poole was twice arrested, and twice 
released; but not the slightest at- 
tempt was made by him to leave the 
country. He simply returned to his 
occupation, which was that of a tailor— 
an humble occupation, but still an 
honourable and respectable one. After 
atime the Crown got other evidence— 
the evidence of a man named Lamie, 
who was induced—under whose influ- 
ence they could not now tell—to go a 
little further in the direction of im- 
piosing Poole ; and to such an extent 
id Lamie go that the Crown felt them- 
selves in a position to indict Poole for 
the murder of Kenny. Well, what was 
the real case against Poole for the mur- 
der of Kenny? It was simply that he 
had accompanied Kenny to his home on 
the night of the murder, and that 
Kenny, as a sort of afterthought, had 
followed Poole out of the house; that 
Poole had wished Kenny good-night, 
and was going away alone, when Kenny 
followed, offering to see him a bass 
of the way home ; that Poole said, ‘‘No, 
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you need not come out, I can get home 
very well by myself ;” but that Kenny 
insisted on going with him, and was 
murdered within 100 yards or 200 yards 
of his own door. Well, he (Mr. Parnell) 
would ask anyone whether it was likely, 
if Poole had been the decoyer of Kenny, 
he would have taken steps to induce him 
to go out with him from his (Kenny’s) 
own house, after the two had gone there 
together, so bringing the murdered man 
in a position to be murdered by the 
party who were lying in wait for him ? 
And, before this, he would ask whether 
it was not likely that Poole, if he had 
been cognizant of the presence of this 
party lying in wait, would not have led 
Kenny into the ambush before going 
with him to his house? Would the 
murderer have taken his victim home, 
have wished him good-night, and then 
have attempted to dissuade him from 
accompanying him back into the street 
where, according to the theory of the 
Crown, he wished to bring him? It was 
obvious, it was manifest, that the action 
of Poole in this particular was not the 
action of an assassin, or of a man who 
was accessory to a murder. But there 
was a great deal more than this. From 
the evidence of Lamie it was evident 
that he was a sort of hanger-on of the 
two secret organizations; that probably 
both of them—and ultimately, no doubt, 
with good reason—suspected him, and 
that he only got into the outer secrets of 
either organization. From the evidence 
of this man given in the depositions, it 
was evident that there was a conspiracy 
on foot, of which Lamie had some ink- 
ling, to take away the life of Kenny as 
well as the life of Poole on the part of 
the Council Party. It was, therefore, 
absurd to suppose that this conspiracy 
could have been suddenly changed from 
a conspiracy by the Council Party into a 
conspiracy by the Stephenite Party for 
the destruction of Kenny’s life. But, 
however that might be, the fact re- 
mained that of all the slender evidence 
upon which men had been convicted and 
sentenced to death, or sentenced to penal 
servitude, or sentenced to imprisonment, 
during the last four years of the in- 
famous misgovernment of Ireland by 
England, the evidence upon which Poole 
was sentenced would stand out the most 
conspicuous example. He (Mr. Parnell) 
was convinced that if Joe Poole came to 
be tried now, after the debate on the 
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Maamtrasna murders, so far from being 
found guilty, even by the jury who did 
find that verdict, > en would unani- 
mously acquit him. What were the 
circumstances at the time of Poole’s 
trial? Why, it was represented that 
there was a terrible conspiracy in Dublin 
to take away the lives of the Castle 
officials. It was supposed that Poole was 
in that conspiracy; but at that time 
a considerable volume of the evidence 
which had been taken privately on behalf 
of the Crown was not in the possession of 
those who defended the prisoner, and the 
House would be able to judge whether 
that evidence should not have been in 
the possession of the solicitor for the 
defence. So far as they could judge 
from the evidence which had come into 
their hands, and which now saw light 
for the first time, they (the Irish Mem- 
bers) felt convinced that, so far from Poole 
having had anything to do with the 
murder of Kenny, he was actually 
Kenny’s friend on the night in ques- 
tion, and only saved his own life by 
flight from Kenny’s side, when Kenny 
was attacked. Asa matterof fact, Kenny 
fell a victim to a plot which was in- 
tended for the destruction of Poole. 
These were matters which, as the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) had said, ought to be 
investigated. It could not be main- 
tained that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien), in 
bringing this matter before the House 
to-night, had any intention—in fact, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Walker) would, 
no doubt, be one of the first to admit 
that he had no intention—of taking the 
Government by surprise. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman knew that this sub- 
ject was going to be brought forward. 
He had had ample notice of it—notice 
of it from night to night for several 
weeks. It had appeared on the Notice 
Paper of the House, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had had ample time 
to make himself acquainted with all the 
facts of the case. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that, as it 
was stated that this matter appeared on 
the Notice Paper, he wished to remark 
that it did not appear on the Paper for 
that night. He had ascertained that 
fact. No doubt the hon. Member for 
the City of Oork would forgive him for 
the interruption. 

Hr. Parneli 
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Mr. PARNELL said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement was perfectly cor- 
rect. The Notice had been on the Paper 
for several nights ; but it did not appear 
on the Paper that night. He (Mr. Par- 
nell) was observing, when the hon. Mem- 
ber rose to correct him, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had had Notice 
that the question was to brought on; 
therefore the right hon. Gentleman, so 
far as he was concerned, and the Go- 
vernment, so far as they were concerned, 
were not taken by surprise. They could 
not plead that they had not had the ne- 
cessary time for preparing themselves 
with information. No doubt, the subject 
should be brought forward after full 
and formal Notice to the House; and 
he trusted his hon. Friend the Member 
for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) would give 
such Notice—Notice of his intention to 
bring forward a Motion either during 
the present Sitting, or during the ad- 
journed Session, if it should be an ad- 
journed Session, or in the future coming 
Session, if it should be a future coming 
Session. Such a Notice would give not 
only the Government, but his (Mr. Par- 
nell’s) hon. Friends and himself, an op- 
portunity of going more fully into the 
case, and of making its merits more ap- 
parent to the House than they had been 
able to do on the present occasion. He 
believed it was a question which, with- 
out impugning the conduct of the Judge 
who tried the case—Mr. Justice Murphy— 
would show, when thoroughly gone into, 
that the law had been unduly strained 
against Poole. He believed it could 
be shown that Poole did not get a fair 
trial, inasmuch as 48 jurors of the special 
jury panel were made to stand aside by 
the Crown. [An hon. Memser: No; 32. ] 
An hon. Gentleman told him 32—the 
difference was not very great. He was 
convinced that they would be able to 
show the House that there had been a 
great miscarriage of justice in this case, 
and that an innocent man had been 
sacrificed for a crime which he had never 
committed. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
did not rise for the purpose of unneces- 
sarily detaining the House. No doubt, 
Poole’s case had already been amply 
stated by the hon. Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien), and still more lucidly, if 
he might say so, by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell); but he (Mr. W. Redmond) 
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wished merely to raise his voice against 
the execution of this man. He knewa 
great many people in Dublin and other 
parts of Ireland who were intimately 
acquainted with Poole; and, from the 
eSranieae he had had of discussing the 
case with these people, he had not the 
slightest doubt that Poole had died a per- 
fectly innocent man. Of course, it would 
be considered tiresome by English Mem- 
bers to have Members representing 
Irish constituencies bringing cases like 
this under the notice of Parliament time 
after time. It might be said that cases 
of this kind were hardly such as should 
be settled in the House, and that there 
were more important affairs awaiting 
discussion. But it must be remembered 
that the Irish Members had no oppor- 
tunity, except that which was afforded to 
them in that House, of explaining what 
they considered to be a miscarriage of 
justice in Ireland. They had no oppor- 
tunity, except in the House, of showing 
up cases such as that of Poole. He in- 
vited the attention of English Members 
to the fact that this case of Poole was 
not by any means a single case of its 
kind. It must be borne in mind during 
this discussion that it was not so ve 

long since it was the duty of the Iris 

Members in the House to call in ques- 
tion the action of the Government in Ire- 
land in connection with the Maamtrasna 
case, and that even prior to that they 
had called attention to the case of Kil- 
martin. Kilmartin had been released, 
and no doubt it was the discussion which 
had taken place in the House which had 
had the effect of bringing about that re- 
lease. Unfortunately, the discussion on 
the Maamtrasna case had not had a 
similar result; but the fact that time 
after time the Irish Members were in a 
postion to Pea cones of this kind under 
the notice of Parliament ought to be 
quite sufficient, if for nothing more, at 
least to attract the attention of English 
Members to the way in which affairs 
were carried on in Ireland. He was not 
present when the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Walker) replied to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mallow; but he had not the 
slightest doubt as to the nature of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s reply of 
which he had been told. It was not un- 
natural that Gentlemen connected with 
the Executive in Ireland should do their 
best to make it appear that the law was 
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equitably administered in that country 
—it was only natural that the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, and the Lord Lieutenant 
should use their best efforts in that 
direction. It was only too invariably 
the practice of the Government to de- 
fend the Irish Executive in the House. 
The Executive being only fallible must 
oceasionally be wrong; and, that being 
so, it would tend far more to the inspir- 
ing in the minds of the people of con- 
fidence in the Executive if Her Majesty’s 
Ministers occasionally admitted they were 
wrong. It was a notorious fact, however, 
that, no matter how strong a case was 
brought against them, Members of the 
Government—as they had done in the 
case of Kilmartin, whose release they 
were compelled, ultimately, to order— 
stood up and manfully did battle for 
their side of the question. The late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had repudiated the 
idea of the innocence of Kilmartin, and 
had practically told the Irish Members 
that they were to blame for bringing 
the case before the House, and that they 
would not release the man. That illus. 
trated the point he wished to impress 
upon English Members—namely, that 
no matter whether the case of the Irish 
Members were good or bad, or whether 
the case of the Irish Executive were 
good or bad, Government officials al- 
ways took up the defensive in the 
House. Would it not have been a 
great deal better, in the case of Kil- 
martin, if the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chief Secretary (Mr. Trevelyan) had 
stood up in his place and honestly de- 
clared thet, from representations he had 
received from the Irish Members, he 
believed Kilmartin was innocent, that 
the Executive had erred, and that the 
man would be released? If the right 
hon. Gentleman adopted that course, he 
would have given great satisfaction to 
the House; and, still more, considerable 
satisfaction to the people of Ireland. In- 
stead of doing that, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman assumed a defiant atti- 
tude, and took it for granted that every 
case brought before the House by the 
Irish Members—every complaint urged 
by them—must be either untrue or un- 
founded ; and this position was invari- 
ably taken up, notwithstanding that the 
right hon. Gentleman had, occasionally, 
been obliged to eat the leek. He (Mr. 
William Redmond) did not wish to 
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into the Poole case, as that had 
already been sufficiently dealt with; 
but he wished to have it on record 
that he had given it as the opinion 
of the people he represented, that Joe 
Poole was a perfectly innocent man. 
He wished to draw the attention of the 
House to the fact that, at the time when 
Poole was tried and executed, and at the 
time the people who were arrested for 
the Maamtrasna outrage were tried, the 
Executive and the country were in a 
state of excitement and agitation. The 
agrarian agitation was at its height. The 
Government, with a spirit which, he 
supposed, was commendable in every 
Government, were anxious to put down 
agrarian crime; but, in their great 
anxiety to put down agrarian crime, 
they hurriedly took it for granted that 
certain outrages were of an agrarian 
character, when such was not the case. 
The country had now settled down; 
there was not the same agitation, and 
the Government were not so much 
afraid of agrarian crime. Now that 
quieter times had come round, the coun- 
try was freed from excitement, and 
Government officials acted with more 
calmness, and in a more level-headed 
way. In the case of the Tubbercu 
prisoners recently there was a fair trial, 
and the men were acquitted, because 
there was no evidence to connect them 
with the outrage; but he had not the 
slightest doubt that if the men had been 
arrested at the time Poole was arrested, 
and at the time the prisoners were ar- 
rested in the Maamtrasna case, they 
would have been now lying in their 
parse, having been executed, or would 

ave been suffering penal servitude. He 
had no doubt that Joe Poole, and some 
of the prisoners in the Maamtrasna case, 
were as innocent as was Kilmartin. It 
was useless endeavouring to show the 
English Members and the English people 
how the people of Ireland looked pn 
these matters. If English Members 
would only to Ireland, would only 
travel over the country, and hear the 
sentiments of the people with regard to 
the government of Dublin Castle, they 
would come back to the House believing 
that the Irish Members had much more 
right to occupy time with the discussion 
of cases of this kind than they had ever 
given them credit for. It was to be re- 

etted that the Government could not 

e brought to book for this murder of 


Mr. William Redmond 
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Poole. The man was perfectly innocent 
of the crime for which he was hanged ; 
but the Irish Members could do nothing 
more than endeavour, by every means 
in their power, to bring the case before 
the public. That was their only remedy, 
and he trusted it was one they would 
always make use of. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, he merely 
rose to make a protest on behalf of his 
constituents in the County of Waterford 
against the tax which the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had that evening in- 
formed him had been levied upon that 
county. He had no hesitation in saying 
that a tenth part of the ordinary police 
employed in Treland would be sufficient 
for the preservation of law and order, if 
the force were not required for the pur- 
pose of propping up iniquitous laws. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that in Waterfurd—and he knew a great 
deal of the county—there was no serious 
crime at that moment. If he had time 
he could give abundant proof of this. 
The greatest crime which appeared to 
him to exist in this matter on the part 
of his constituents was the fact that they 
too tamely submitted to the imposition. 
They might now take their cue from the 
answer he (Mr. Power) had received 
from the right hon. Gentleman that 
evening. Every day the opinion was 
gaining ground in Ireland that there 
was little to be got from the British Go- 
vernment unless the Irish people made 
their voices heard in no uncertain man- 
ner. He only wished to make a protest 
against the imposition of this tax upon 
his county. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 57; Noes 
19: Majority 38.—(Div. List, No. 21.) 
House adjourned at a quarter 


after Twelve o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 25th November, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Pustic Brrus—Second Reading 
—Committee negatived — Third Reading — In- 
come Tax * (11), and passed. 

Third Reading— Justices’ Jurisdiction * (2); Law 
of Evidence Amendment ®* (3), and passed, 














THE NEW PUBLIO OFFICES — THE 
WAR OFFICE AND ADMIRALTY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorp LAMINGTON said, that, in 
consequence of the answer given by 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Sudeley) 
to the Question of his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Wemyss) yesterday on this sub- 
ject, he wished to ask him whether the 
Continent would not take means to 
delay any further steps with respect to 
the new Public Offices until they knew 
exactly what land there was at their dis- 
posal? He understood that it was the in- 
tention of the Government, orof a private 
Company, to carry out further improve- 
ments in Parliament Street, and to pull 
down the various buildings there. 
Would it not be much better, therefore, 
to postpone any further steps connected 
with those Offices until they knew what 
ground they would have at their disposal, 
and had got a general plan of the whole 
of the Public Offices which might be re- 
quired? Before their Lordships ad- 
journed he trusted that the noble Lord 
would be able to give their Lordships 
some kind of assurance on that subject. 

Lorp SUDELEY said, he could not 
answer the Question without Notice. 
He could assure the noble Lord, how- 
ever, that he was under a misappre- 
hension in thinking that a private Com- 
pany proposed to take any of the ground 
on which the new Public Offices were to 
be erected. What the private Com- 
pany proposed to do in the way of im- 
proving Parliament Street would not in- 
terfere in the slightest degree with the 
new Offices. 


INCOME TAX BILL. 

Read 2* (according to order); Committee 
negatived ; Then Standing Order No. XXXV. 
considered (according to order), and dispensed 
with ; Bill read 3*, and passed. 

House adjourned at half past Four 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 








HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 27th November, 1884. 





Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 28th November, 1884. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o’clook, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 1st December, 1884. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Brris—Second Reading 
—Tramways and Public Companies (Ireland) 
Act Amendment * (8). 

Select Committee—Infants,* nominated. 

Committee — Representation of the People (5), 
discharged. 

Royal Assent—Income Tax [47 & 48 Vict. c. 1.] 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND) — CONVENT 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS — GRANTS 
IN AID. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he had to 
ask the Lord President a Question of 
some importance, of which he had given 
him private Notice—namely, Whether 
any action had been taken in reference 
to the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, made in 
1879 and in subsequent years, that the 
remuneration of the teachers of the Irish 
Convent National Schools should be 
augmented ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Counc): The question of 
payments to the Convent Schools is now 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. But certain Rules which re- 
stricted the grants to Convent Schools 
have lately been considered by the Na- 
tional Board of Education, who, with 
the full approval of the Government, 
have made the following changes in 
their Code:—(1). Rescinded a Rule 
which prohibited grants to more than 
one school in connection with the same 
convent; (2), rescinded a Rule which 
excluded a nun from being a teacher in 
an industrial department of a National 





School ; (3), rescinded a Rule which ex- 
j 
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cluded monks and nuns not only from 
building grants, but also from the 
teacherships of 2,200 Vested Schools. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—(No. 5.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that he thought it would be better, per- 
haps, to adhere exactly to the arrange- 
ment originally made, that the Commit- 
tee stage should be taken on Thursday, 
when the Redistribution Bill was read a 
second time in the other House. There 
was also another reason. They under- 
stood, when they separated, that there 
would be no contentious matter intro- 
duced thatevening. He believed a noble 
Friend behind him (Lord Denman) was 
desirous to raise the question of Woman’s 
Suffrage. He was not prepared to sup- 
port his noble Friend ; but as that was 
contentious matter, he thought it would 
be better to adjourn the Committee stage 
till Thursday. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
thought that they might, perhaps, have 
disposed of the question of Woman’s Suf- 
frage that night; but as it was conten- 
tious it could be dealt with when they 
were in Committee on Thursday. He 
would not resist the appeal of the noble 
Marquess to postpone the Committee till 
that day; and if no Amendments were 
then made they might fix the third read- 
ing for Friday next. 

THe Marquess of SALISBURY said, 
there would be no objection to that 
course if the Redistribution Bill were 
read a second time in the other House 
on Thursday. If there were any re- 
sistance to passing that Bill in the other 
House their Lordships might have to 
consider what course they would pur- 
sue. 

Tue Eart of REDESDALE (Onatr- 
man of Commitrezs) said, he could not 
see why there was any necessity for 
such extreme haste. They ought to 
know what was going to be done in 
the other House upon the question of 
redistribution before they allowed this 
Bill to pass from their hands. The ques- 
tion was one of very serious importance, 
for supposing that there was a break- 
down, and their Lordships had passed 
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this Bill and sent it back to the House 
of Commons, amended or unamended, 
the effect might be that this Bill would 
be in operation and applied to the exist- 
ing constituencies, instead of what both 
sides had agreed to—namely, that a Re- 
distribution of Seats Bill should come 
into operation at the same time as the 
franchise. There was no doubt of the 
readiness of the House to pass this Bill ; 
but it was reasonable that they should 
know what course the other House would 
take as to the Redistribution Bill before 
giving up all control whatever over it. 
There was no need for being in haste. 
There was plenty of time. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
wish to be supposed to agree with the 
noble Earl. He did not apprehend the 
danger which the noble Earl feared— 
that the Franchise Bill would come into 
operation without a Redistribution Bill. 
He did not object to the postponement 
of the present stage of the Bill until 
Thursday. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he wished to say a word with respect to 
the statement of the noble Earl the Chair- 
man of Committees (the Earl of Redes- 
dale), who seemed to apprehend that 
the Franchise Bill would come into 
operation without the Redistribution 
Bill, and apply to the existing consti- 
tuencies. That seemed to him (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) to be absolutely 
impossible. The Government had given 
a pledge to resign if the Redistribution 
Bill did not pass. Of course, their re- 
signation would be followed by conse- 
quences in the other House which they 
all understood. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, that he had 
carefully read the clauses of the Bill, 
and he found that there were no less 
than 13 matters which, as it seemed to 
him, ought to be altered, or, at least, 
made plainer than they were at present. 
It might be said that the right thing to 
do would be to give Notice of Amend- 
ments; but he was in this difficulty— 
that if he gave Notice of a particular 
Amendment in order to clear up an am- 
biguity in the Bill, he might be giving 
Notice of something contrary to the in- 
tention of the Government, which he had 
no desire to do; still, there were points 
of difficulty which should be cleared up. 
For instance, there was the question 
of what was called the service franchise. 
He (Lord Bramwell) could not tell whe- 























ther that was meant to include any 
number of men, or whether it should 
apply to one only. Again, the house- 
hold and lodger franchises were to be 
given if the qualifying premises were 
situated in a county. hoever drew 
that clause had forgot that all boroughs 
were situate in counties; so that, as the 
Bill stood, it might be contended that 
a lodger or householder in a borough 
would be entitled to vote for the county, 
which surely could not be intended. He 
had written out his difficulties, and sent 
a copy of them to the noble and learned 
Earl (the Lord Chancellor), the noble 
and learned Earl (Earl Oairns), and the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury). If he could get any in- 
formation from their Lordships as to 
how those doubts should be removed 
he should be glad. 

Tue LORD OHANCELLOR said, he 
had received the Paper referred to by 
his noble and learned Friend with some 
regret, because nothing was less desir- 
able than that verbal criticism should be 
applied to the clauses of the Bill without 
adequate necessity. So far as the points 
raised by his noble and learned Friend 
could be regarded as raising any ques- 
tions of substance, he could assure him 
that they had been fully considered, and 
a satisfactory explanation of them could 
be given. He did not apprehend that 
the slightest difficulty- would arise in 
interpreting the Bill as it stood. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, that that 
was precisely what he did apprehend. 
An interpretation might be put on the 
Bill in that House; but the Bill might 
come before others who were as in- 
capable of interpreting it as he was. 
He did not want to indulge in verbal 
criticism; but the clauses should be 
made clear to all, and not be discredit- 
able to the House which passed them. 

Eart GRANVILLE remarked, that 
nothing could be fairer than that the 
noble and learned Lord should raise the 
objections which occurred to his very 
acute mind as being of importance; but 
the points in question could be con- 
sidered in Committee. The noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury) had 
said that the Government had bound 
themselves to resign if the Redistribu- 
tion Bill failed to pass. They had 
bound themselves to make the Redistri- 
bution Bill a vital question ; but there 
was another alternative to resigning. 
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Tre Manaquess or SALISBURY said, 
that as the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Bramwell) had alluded to him, he might 
state that he had been assured that his 
Amendments were being carefully con- 
sidered by the Government. He thought 
it would be better, however, to defer any 
discussion of them till Thursday. 


Order discharged; and House to be 
put into Committee on Thursday next. 


AUSTRALIA—OONFEDERATION OF 
THE COLONIES.—QUESTION. 


Toe Eart or CARNARVON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce dur- 
ing the present Session a Bill to enable 
the Australasian Colonies to carry out 
the scheme of federation lately agreed 
to by the Intercolonial Conference in 
Australia ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
am glad that the Question which has 
been put to me by my noble Friend 
gives me an opportunity, which I very 
much desire to have, of explaining how 
this matter really stands. I have seen 
suggestions in various quarters that the 
Government have not made ~ their 
minds about this Australian Bill; that 
they are hesitating whether to pro- 
ceed with it; and that that is the cause 
of the delay in bringing it in. For 
that statement there is no shadow of 
foundation. We are pledged to bring 
in the Bill, and we have not the least 
wish to withdraw from our pledge; and 
I am sanguine enough to believe that it 
will meet with very little opposition 
either here or “‘elsewhere.”’ It is, in fact, 
the carrying into effect of the policy 
which, on the part of the Colonial Office, 
I suggested last year; and I am, there- 
fore, the last person likely to be indiffer- 
ent to its success. The reasons which 
have prevented me from bringing it in 
during this Autumn Session have been 
various. There was the inevitable un- 
certainty until within the last few days 
as to the duration of our Sittings, and 
the Business that would come before us ; 
and on examining the draft of the Bill 
we have found various points of detail on 
which Amendments seem desirable; and 
before introducing these Amendments 
we have thought it well to consult the 
Governments of the various Colonies. 
We shall have their answer early in the 
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spring, and practically no time will be 
lost. It will bean additional advantage 
if the Legislatures of New South Wales 
and New Zealand should so far re- 
consider their present view as to be 
willing to join; but as the Bill does not 
create any compulsory union, but only 
empowers Colonies to act together for 
certain purposes, if they choose to unite, 
unanimity among the Oolonies is not 
necessary. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 1st December, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—New Memsuers Sworn— William 

Sproston Caine, esquire, for Scarborough ; 
omas Sutherland, esquire, for Greenock. 

Pusuic Bruis—Ordered — First Reading—Par- 
liamentary Elections, Redistribution [40]; 
Suspension of Evictions (Scotland) * ny: 
Industrial and Reformatory Schools (Ireland) 
Loans* [42]; Peasant Proprietary and Ac 
quisition of Land by Occupiers * [43]. 

Committee—Report—Consolidated Fund* (No.1). 


QUESTIONS. 


—o-— 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—DUNGARVAN 
UNION —REFUSAL TO STRIKE A 
RATE. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that the Board of 
Guardians of the Dungarvan Union 
have proposed to retire rather than 
strike the rate submitted by the clerk as 
necessary to meet the year’s expendi- 
ture; whether it is a fact that the gross 
valuation of one of the divisions of the 
Union, Mount Stuart, is £300, and that 
the cost of maintaining a single pauper 
for one year would entail on this divi- 
sion a rating of 9d. in the pound; and, 
whether, having regard to facts such as 
these, he would consider the propriety 
ot jnpeodnsing next year a Union Rating 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
The Guardians did at first object to 
strike the required rate; but they have 
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since made it. The Electoral Division 
mentioned is valued at £322, and the 
rating for the maintenance of a pauper 
would be 74d. on the valuation. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the latest offi- 
cial Returns show that during a period 
of 12 months only one pauper chargeable 
to this division was relieved in the work- 
house, and that for only a portion of 
the year. The circumstances of the di- 
vision, would, therefore, not appear to 
strengthen the case for Union rating, 
but the reverse. 

Mr. GRAY observed that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not replied whether 
it was in contemplation, in accordance 
with the promise held out by the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Predecessor, to intro- 
duce a Union Rating Bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he could not at present reply more 
fully to the Question than he had 
done. 


(Scotland). 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND) — 
“PARR v. SCHOOL BOARD OF SALEN, 
ISLAND OF MULL”—USE OF SCHOOL 
ROOM FOR PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Lord 
Advocate, If his attention has been called 
to the case of Parr v. the School Board 
of Salen, in Mull, in which the com- 
eer applied for an interdict to pro- 

ibit the use of the Board School at 
that place for public meetings; and, 
if he can explain how the cost of 
this unopposed application amounted to 
£21 16s. 1d.? 

Tuz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I have seen the account of 
expenses in this case, which has been 
audited by the auditor (Taxing Office) 
of the Court of Session, and no observa- 
tions occur to me upon it. If the hon. 
Member desires to see the account, and 
learn what the various charges are for, 
I should be glad to show it to him. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked, If the 
Lord Advocate could say whether the 
School Board, or the individual, was 
liable for these charges—that was to 
say, the ratepayers, or the persons who 
are made the nominal defenders ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he was afraid he must 
ask the hon. Member to give Notice of 
the Question. The answer would de- 
pend on the terms of the judgment 
under which decree was given. 























PREVENTION OF ORIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—APPLIOATION TO OASES 
ARISING FROM PARTY RIOTS IN THE 
NORTH OF IRELAND. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Ohief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with regard to recent disturbances, as- 
saults, and damage‘to property in the 
county of Tyrone, Whether the Irish 
Government will fulfil the pledge given 
in this House by the late Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant—namely, 
that cases arising out of Party feelings 
and Party conflicts in the North of Ire- 
land would be heard, in the first in- 
stance, by Oourts of Stipendiary Magis- 
trates, and not by the local Justices of 
the Peace ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Party cases now pending will be 
tried before two Resident Magistrates at 
a Special Petty Sessions Court under 
the Prevention of Crime Act; and the 
Government will take care that where 
such cases arise in future a similar 
course will be taken where the interests 
of justice demand it. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
principle laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman would be extended to Clogher 
and Stewartstown, were cases were also 
pending ? 


[No reply. ] 


THE IRISH LAND OOMMISSION 
(SUB-COMMISSIONERS) — DONEGAL 
SUB-COMMISSION. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Messrs. Burke, Mahony, and 
Gray, of the Donegal Sub-Commission, 
gave judgment, on the 27th March last, 
in 84 cases, on the property of Captain 
Hill, reducing the rents by 38 per cent ; 
whether, in consequence of pressure from 
the landlords concerned, Mr. Gray was 
removed to Cork soon after the jade- 
ments in question, and Mr. Sproule ap- 
pointed in his stead; whether, about 
the same time, the Sub-Commission was 
made single, with the result that the 
legal member, Mr. Burke, himself for- 
merly a land agent, went out inspecting 
farms; whether, soon after thesechanges, 
the Sub-Commission, composed of Messrs. 
Burke, Mahony, and Sproule, gave judg- 
ment in 188 cases from the same estate 
(that of Oaptain Hill) dealt with in 
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March, and the applications in which 
had been lodged at the same time, and 
whether the reduction given was only 
25 per cent, or 13 per cent less than in 
March; whether Mr. Sproule, in 42 
cases, desired a smaller reduction, whilst 
Mr. Mahony, in 54 cases, held that it 
should be greater; whether Mr. Sproule 
was continued in office, while Mr. 
Mahony, although he had been ap- 
pointed in the first group of Sub. 
Commissioners in November 1881, and 
men a a more recently were still 
retained on the staff, was discharged 
from office ; whether Mr. Mahony’s place 
on the Donegal Sub-Commission was 
filled by the appointment of Mr. Comyn ; 
whether, in dealing with the Duke of 
Abercorn’s estate in Tyrone, Mr. Comyn 
had opposed any reduction of the rents, 
but Mr. Mahony had declared reductions 
should be given, and Mr. Mahony’s 
view was upheld by the majority of the 
Sub-Commission, and confirmed on ap- 
peal; whether, in consequence of the 
removal of the Sub-Commissioners who 
gave judgment favourable to tenants, 
the occupiers of Gweedore and OClo- 
haneely have ceased to use the Court; 
and, whether, in view of the facts set 
forth, the Donegal Sub-Commission will 
be now reorganised ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
It will, perhaps, be most convenient if I 
deal with the paragraphs of this Ques- 
tion seriatim. I am informed by the 
Land Commission as follows :—(1.)} Re- 
ductions were made as stated. (2.) This 
is incorrect. Mr. Gray was not trans- 
ferred on account of pressure from any 
person; and Mr. Sproule had been a 
member of the Sub-Commission prior to 
Mr. Gray’s transfer. (3.) If Mr. Bourke, 
the Legal Commissioner, went out with 
his colleagues inspecting farms, he was 
within his right, it being optional with 
a Legal Sub-Commissioner to do so or 
not. (4.) The reductions made by the 
reconstituted Sub-Commission amounted 
to 26°5 per cent. (5.) Amongst these 
cases Mr. Sproule dissented from the 
judgment of his colleagues in 33—Mr. 
Mahony in 46. (6.) Mr. Sproule was 
ie tra after the 3lst of July; 
Mr. Mahony was not. Comparative 
length of service gave no claim for con- 
tinuance in this temporary office. (7.) 
This is correct. (8.) In nine cases of 
appeal from the Duke of Abercorn’s 
estate, the decisions of the Sub-Com- 
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missioners were upheld in four, and the 
judicial rents reduced in five. I cannot 
say what the personal views of the Sub- 
Commissioners were. (9.) I am not 
aware of any ground for this statement. 
During the last six months 197 appli- 
cations to have fair rents fixed have 
been received from Oounty Donegal, 
and 59 have been withdrawn by con- 
sent. (10.) There is no intention of re- 
organizing the Sub-Commission. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS (IRELAND) 
AOT—BALTINGLASS UNION. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, as President of the Local 
Government Board, he is aware the 
Board have finally declined to take any 
action in reference to the conduct of Mr. 
Dagg, clerk of the Baltinglass Union, 
and George Driver, rate collector, al- 
though it was admitted that popular 
voters were deprived of the franchise 
by their alleged ‘‘ mistakes,” while voters 
of mee politics were improperly re- 
tained on the register by ‘‘ mistakes” 
of an opposite character ; whether he is 
aware the Local Government deny re- 
sponsibility in the matter, saying that— 

“The clerk of the union and collector of poor 
rate do not perform their duties in connection 
with the Parliamentary Voters Act (13 and 14 
Vic. c. 68 and 69) under their direction, and 
that the 67th and 109th sections of that Act 
prescribe the manner in which they may be 
punished for neglect or other breach of duty 
under the Act; ’’ 


and, whether, in furtherance of the 
course of justice, he will lay the Corre- 
spondence and Minutes of Evidence 
taken at the investigation held at Balt- 
—o last September, including the 
full Report of the Local Government 
Board Inspector, upon the Table ? 

Mr. CAMPB - BANNERMAN : 
The position taken by the Local Go- 
vernment Board is that stated. The 
clerk and collector do not perform their 
duties in connection with the Parlia- 
mentary Voters Act under that Board, 
and the inquiry at Baltinglass was 
undertaken for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they had done anything 
to render them unworthy of confidence 
as public officers. The opinion arrived 
at was that they had not. The evidence 
adduced at the inquiry is already before 
the Board of Guardians, and I under- 
stand that the hon. Member has been 
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fully informed of the substance of the 
Inspector’s Report. This being so, there 
hardly appears to be any necessity to 
lay the Papers on the Table. 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION—CONVIC- 
TION OF MRS, ANN JARVIS, EAST- 
BOURNE. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther it be the fact that Mrs. Ann Jarvis, 
the widow of a soldier, was, in January 
last, fined at the Eastbourne Petty Ses- 
sions for the non-vaccination of two 
children, and ordered to pay £1 15s., in- 
cluding costs ; whether A + excused her- 
self, on the ground of the belief of her 
late husband and herself, that one of their 
children had been formerly destroyed by 
vaccination ; whether he is aware that 
such a belief was declared by the ex- 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Mr. J. G. Dodson, to be a suffi- 
cient excuse ; and, whether Mrs. Jarvis, 
having been, since January, married to 
another man named Meredith, was, in 
default of payment, on the 22nd instant, 
taken by constables to Lewes Prison, 
without demand upon her husband, and 
while he was away at work, and leaving 
several young children uncared for? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: We have 
made inquiry as to this case, and from 
the information with which we have 
been furnished it appears that when 
Mrs. Jarvis was actually on the way to 
the medical officer for the purpose of 
having her children vaccinated she was 
met by a resident in Eastbourne who has 
acted as honorary Secretary of the local 
Anti- Compulsory Vaccination League, 
and that he persuaded her not to go, 
aud promised that if she was fined he 
would pay the fine. In consequence, 
proceedings were taken against her, and 
she was ordered to pay 35s., including 
costs. We are assured that Mrs. Jarvis 
did not excuse herself on the ground 
that one of her children had been ‘ de- 
stroyed"’ by vaccination. As regards 
the statement of the late President of 
the Board, we assume that a reply given 
in the House on the 28th of November, 
1882, is referred to. The reply was to 
the effect that it was no legal defence to 
a summons under the Vaccination Acts 
for parents of children attacked with 
erysipelatous disease after vaccination 
to urge their fear of similar risk to their 
other children. He was not prepared to 
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assent to the view that, because one child 
may have suffered owing to mala praxis, 
or some accidental circumstance, all the 
other children should be deprived of the 
protection which vaccination affords. At 
the same time, it was open to the Jus- 
tices in any such case to impose a nomi- 
nal fine, or decline to make an order for 
the vaccination of the child; and he 
should hope that if any such case oc- 
curred it would be considerately and 
tenderly dealt with. Distress warrants 
were issued on the 6th of October, Mrs. 
Jarvis having married in the meantime ; 
but as the police found no sufficient 
goods whereon to levy, an order of com- 
mitment was made on the 21st of No- 
vember. During the interval the Super- 
intendent of Police had one or more in- 
terviews with the husband as to the pay- 
ment of the amount; but his reply was 
that he supposed the resident in East- 
bourne above referred to would pay, as he 
had promised todo so. When Mrs. Jarvis 
was apprehended she was taken to the 
police station, pending the departure of 
the train to Lewes. Her husband was 
sent for; but he did not arrive until 
after she had left. We are informed 
that, according to her own statement, 
her children were well taken care of 
while she was in prison. 


PUBLIC PARKS (METROPOLIS)—HIGH- 
GATE WOODS. 

Mr. BRYCE asked the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, Whe- 
ther the attention of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works has been called to the 
importance of securing the woods to the 
north of Highgate as a public park for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of London ; 
and, whether he can hold out hopes that 
a proper scheme for acquiring these 
woods will be favourably considered by 
the Board with a view to their taking a 
part in giving effect to it? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: In 
reply to my hon. Friend, I beg to in- 
form him that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works is fully alive to the importance 
of preserving open spaces in the Metro- 
polis and its neighbourhood ; but High- 
gate Woods are out of the Board’s juris- 
diction, and would require to be dealt 
with under the powers of a special Act 
of Parliament. With regard to the 


latter part of the Question, I can only 
undertake to say that an 
may be submitted to the 


scheme that 
oard shall be 
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most carefully considered, with a full 
sense of the importance of the object in 
view. 


(Ireland). 


ARMY (INDIA)—FURLOUGH RULES. 


Coroner, MILNE - HOME asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If 
his attention has been drawn to a para- 

raph in The Homeward Mail of the 21st 

ctober 1884, which states that ‘‘ Indian 
Furlough Rules are under the conside- 
ration of the Government of India ;”’ 
and, if he is in a position to say when, 
should the above statement be correct, 
the revised Rules are likely to come into 
operation ? 

Mz. J. K. OROSS: A communication 
has already been received by the Secre- 
tary of State from the Government of 
India regarding the Indian Furlough 
Rules. It is now under his considera- 
tion. The question is one of serious 
importance, and cannot be settled with- 
out very careful inquiry, involving, pos- 
sibly, further references to India. I am 
unable to say, therefore, when a final 
decision will be come to; but there will 
be no avoidable delay in dealing with 
the subject. 


NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM—THE 
HEALTH EXHIBITION GROUND. 


Srr HARRY VERNEY asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
the ground on the western side of the 
building lately oceupied by the Health 
Exhibition, where boards are put up, 
offering the ground for sale, can be 
secured for the public, the late Chief of 
the Natural History Museum having 
said that, in the course of a generation, 
all that ground would be required for 
the extension of the Museum ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said that the Government were already 
in possession of 14 acres of land imme- 
diately adjoining the Natural History 
Museum; and, underthesecircumstances, 
this seemed sufficient for any possible 
extension. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — WATERFORD 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS —CASE OF 
— WELSH, A CHILD. 

Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a statement made at the Water- 
ford Board of Guerdians by the Deputy 
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Vice Chairman and Mayor of Water- 
ford, that a female child named Walsh, 
aged fourteen years, having been hired 
as a servant by a woman named Reddy, 
was suddenly discharged by her mis- 
tress, and turned out of the house on 
the road during the night time; and, 
whether that statement is true; and, if 
80, whether any steps have been taken 
to bring the woman Reddy to justice? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; I am informed that the facts 
are not as stated. The girl Walsh was 
placed at service with Mrs. Reddy by 
the Guardians of the Union. Her mis- 
tress, finding after several weeks’ trial 
that she would not suit her, paid her 
her wages due, and proposed to take her 
back to the workhouse. The girl re- 
fused to re-enter the workhouse, and 
said she would go to her sister, who 
lived in the town. This she did, leaving 
her employer’s house at 11 o’clock in the 
morning. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—MAILS TO 
TIPPERARY AND CLONMEL. 

Mr. MOORE asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he can yet state what 
arrangements have been made for the 
conveyance of the mails to Tipperary 
and Clonmel, in connection with the new 
accelerated service ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, it was intended to place Tipperary 
in connection with the day mail from 
Dublin to Cork; but with regard to 
Clonmel the negotiations with the Rail- 
way Company had not yet been con- 
cluded. 


IRELAND — COMMISSIONERS OF NaA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION—DISMISSAL OF 
MR. J. G. FITZGERALD, DISTRICT 
INSPECTOR. 

Mr. LEAMY (forMr. R. Powzr) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether in the Let- 
ter of the 29th January 1879, from the 
Office of National Education, removing 
Mr. Fitzgerald from the post of Dis- 
trict Inspector, which he had filled for 
nearly twenty-five years, this paragraph 
occurs :— 

‘*In your Journal referred to (for the week 
ending 16th November 1878) you state that on 
the 12th of November you travelled by post 
car from Waterford to Kilculliheen and vier 
bank National Schools and back, incurring 
thereby an expenditure of 5s. 6d.;”’ 


whether this assertion is entirely con- 
dr. Moore 
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trary to the actual facts, no mention 
whatsoever having been made in the 
Journal referred to of the Ferrybank 
National Schools; whether, according 
to the Ohief Secretary’s statement in 
the House on the 10th of this month, 
the Ferrybank National Schools only 
came into existence on the 26th Feb- 
ruary 1879, more than three weeks sub- 
sequently; and, whether, if it is not ad- 
mitted that the quotation from the letter 
of dismissal contains a statement not 
in accordance with the facts, the Journal 
referred to will be laid upon the Table 
of the House? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Mr. Fitzgerald made the charge for 
travelling expenses, which the Commis- 
sioners decided to be improper, in re- 
spect of an official visit to two schools— 
Kilculliheen and Ferrybank—both of 
which were mentioned in his Journal. 
In the Commissioners’ letter, both were, 
by a clerical error, referred to as 
National Schools — only one of them, 
as a thatter of fact, occupying that posi- 
tion at the time. This circumstance in 
no way affects the merits of the case 
against Mr. Fitzgerald. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION COURT 
—“R. JOHNSTON v. PATRICK MOORE 
AND MARY MACTAFANEY” — THE 
JUDGMENT, &c. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM (for Mr. Ion 
Hamitton) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House, copies of the Shorthand 
Writer’s Report of the evidence taken 
before the Irish Land Commission, with 
the judgment of Judge O’Hagan, and 
other documents, in two cases which 
came before the Court for re-hearing, 
in which R. Johnston was landlord, and 
Patrick Moore and Mary MacTafaney 
were tenants ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
There can be no objection to the course 
suggested; but as the documents re- 
ferred to have already been laid on the 
Table of the House of Lords and cir- 
culated, and are thus accessible to the 
public, it appears to be unnecessary to 
reprint them for the House of Commons. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—NAAS BOARD 
OF GUARDIANS—DR. HAYES. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


























Whether it is the fact that the Naas 
Board of Guardians have permitted Dr. 
Hayes, the Medical Officer of the Rath- 
more Dispensary District, to continue to 
hold that office after it had been proved 
at a Local Government Board investi- 
gation, on oath, that Dr. Hayes, when 
he was Registrar of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in Rathmore, had made about 
twenty-one double entries in the register 
of vaccination ; and, on the discovery of 
the fact by his successor in office, Michael 
Melia, had paid Melia a bribe of £2 to 
procure his silence, and had not made 
confession till Melia asked a further 
bribe; whether Melia has been dis- 
missed by the Registrar General for ac- 
ceptance of the bribe; and, what course 
will be taken in regard to his con- 
federate ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The evidence adduced at the inquiry 
showed that out of 979 entries of success- 
ful vaccinations made by Dr. Hayes in 
the course of 20 years, 21 appeared to 
be duplicates. Of these, eight had from 
time to time been discovered by Dr. 
Hayes himself and marked as errors. 
The system under which the material 
for these entries is collected is such as 
to lead to great liability to error ; and it 
is not believed that the duplicate entries 
were intentional, or made with frau- 
dulent purpose. When Melia, Dr. 
Hayes’s successor in office as Registrar, 
discovered some of the duplicates and 
drew his attention to them, Dr. Hayes 
asked him to call at his house in order 
that they might go over the Register 
together. Melia declined on the ground 
that his time was of value to him, and 
Dr. Hayes then said he would compen- 
sate him for his time and also give him 
money for refreshment. It was in these 
circumstances that he gave Melia a 
cheque for £2. In doing this Dr. 
Hayes acted most unwisely and im- 
properly; and it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that he did not adopt at once 
the course which he subsequently did 
when Melia wrote to him accusing him 
of fraud—namely, lay the matter before 
the Guardians and seek investigation. 
Melia was dismissed by the Registrar 
General, because, according to his own 
evidence at the inquiry, -he accepted 
what he regarded as a bribe to conceal 
an irregularity from the proper autho- 
rities. Dr. Hayes has been 32 ae an 
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Guardians continue to have confidence 
in him, and in these circumstances the 
Local Government Board do not think 
it necessary to take any further action 
in the matter. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
TRAINING COLLEGES FOR NATIONAL 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Why persons trained in the new Train- 
ing Colleges for National Teachers for 
Ireland, and who have attained Second 
Class, by due compliance with regula- 
tions, before entering for the course of 
training, are not permitted, at the ex- 
piration of that course, to compete for 
admission to the grade of First Class 
Teachers; whether he is aware that 
Second Class Teachers who go into the 
Colleges are in some cases obliged to go 
for examination in Third Class papers, 
and thus compete for admission to a 
lower class than that which they had 
reached before they entered the Col- 
lege; and, whether the practice will 
be altered so as to enable those who 
use the Training Colleges to go for- 
ward from the classification they 
had reached at the period of their 
entry ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Oommissioners of National Educa- 
tion inform me that persons cireum- 
stanced as described in the first para- 
graph of the Question are eligible, on 
the termination of their course of train- 
ing, for examination as candidates for the 
first class, if recommended by the autho- 
rities of the Training Colleges. The 
facts are not, I am informed, as stated 
in the second paragraph of the Question. 
In these circumstances, there does not 
appear to be any necessity for the 
change of practice suggested by the 
hon. Member. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE MADRAS STAFF 
CORPS—PROMOTION. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther any steps have yet been taken, or 
are about to be taken, to remove the dis- 
advantages with regard to promotion, 
under which, by recent Regulations, 
Subalterns in the Madras Staff Corps are 
at present placed, as compared with 
Subalterns in Her Majesty’s Service? 


N 
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Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Madras Staff 
Corps Subalterns are promoted under 
the same Rules as the Subalterns of the 
other Staff Corps. I am not aware of 
any recent issue of Regulations which 
affect the actual or relative position of 
these officers in regard to promotion. It 
is uncertain what period can be assumed 
to be the normal rate of promotion of offi- 
cers of the Line; but the position of the 
Staff Oorps Subalterns is practically 
identical with that of the Subalterns of 
Royal Engineers—the only body of 
officers in Her Majesty’s Service which, 
like the Staff Oorps, is promoted after 
fixed service in the grades of Subaltern 
and Captain. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCES—THE FORTIFI- 
CATIONS AT ADEN. 


Geverat Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, with reference to the proposed 
arrangement under which India is to pay 
half the cost of additional fortifications 
at Aden, Whether, considering that be- 
sides the whole British trade with the 
far East that of all the Australian Colo- 
nies is served by the maintenance of that 
outpost, these Colonies will be invited 
to make some substantial contribution 
in mitigation of the proportion proposed 
to be placed on the Indian Revenues? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I have no reason 
to believe that the Government of India 
is dissatisfied with the proportion of the 
cost of the additional fortifications at 
Aden, which it will have to bear; and I 
think that my hon. and gallant Friend 
will see that any question of inviting the 
Oolonies to contribute belongs to the 
Colonial Department. 


EGYPT (ARMY OF OCCUPATION)—PAY 
OF BRITISH GENERALS. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, What is the amount of 
pay and allowance received by Generals 

tephenson and Wood, and by the mem- 
bers of their respective Staffs ; and, whe- 
ther it would be possible, in the interest 
of the embarrassed Egyptian Treasury, 
to dispense with the service of one or 
both Generals and their Staffs ; also, whe- 
ther it is true that there are at present 
three Commanders-in-Chief in Egypt; 
and, whether this system of organization 
is maintained with a view of military 


efficiency ? 
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Tae Manrovess or HARTINGTON : 
There is only one Commander-in-Chief 
in Egypt—Lord Wolseley. Sir Frederick 
Stephenson commands the troops in 
Lower Egypt, and Sir Evel ood, 
whose permanent command is that of 
the Egyptian Army, has at present been 
appointed a Major General on the Staff 
of the Nile Expedition in command of 
the line of communications; and the 
Egyptian Exchequer has so far been re- 
lieved of the charge for his pay and al- 
lowances. The Military Staff at present 
in Egypt is, no doubt, very large, in 
consequence, chiefly, of the Nile Expedi- 
tion; but it does not constitute a burden 
on the Egyptian Exchequer. As a 
more permanent arrangement, I doubt 
whether it would be possible to dispense 
with the services of a Lieutenant General 
in command of the British troops, and 
a General Officer in command of the 
Egyptian Army; but the question of 
Egyptian military expenditure has, of 
course, formed part of the Earl of 
Northbrook’sinquiry. A Return could be 
given, if moved for by the hon. Member, 
of the pay and allowances received by 
the British and Egyptian Generals and 
their Staffs before the period when the 
Nile Expedition was commenced. 


DIPLOMATIO AND CONSULAR SERVICE 
—MR. COLLEDGE, LATE BRITISH 
CONSUL AT KERTCH, 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that Mr. Colledge, 
British Consul at Kertch, Russia, has 
been re-arrested on a charge of piracy? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government possesses no 
information with regard to Mr. Colledge, 
who is no longer in the service of the 
Foreign Office. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
GALWAY PETTY SESSIONS— 
SERJEANT KEHOL. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been directed to the report, in The 
Galway Observer, of the proceedings in 
the Galway Petty Sessions, on the 3rd 
instant ; whether he is aware that Ser- 
geant Philip Kehol, Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, was convicted before the 
magistrates, at the suit of Mr. Peter 
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Ounningham, on a charge of having 
used threatening language calculated to 
incite to a breach of the peace; whe- 
ther it is the fact that this same Sergeant 
Kehol was recently put on trial before a 
Constabulary Court of Inquiry, by order 
of the Inspector General of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, on the following 
charge: making a false official state- 
ment about the arrest of a man named 
Eugene Lennon, a deserter from Her 
Majesty’s Navy, endeavouring by such 
false statement to obtain the sum of 
twelve shillings as a reward ; if so, what 
decision did the Inspector General arrive 
at in the Report of the Court upon the 
case’; and, what course, in viewing the 
conduct of Sergeant Kehol in these two 
cases, is it the intention of the Govern- 
ment to take in his case ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have not seen the newspaper report to 
which the hon. Member refers; but I 
have ascertained, on inquiry, that the 
sergeant was charged with using lan- 
guage calculated to incite to a breach of 
the peace, and that the decision of the 
magistrates was that the case was a 
most trivial one, and that the ends of 
justice would be fully satisfied by an 
admonition. Sergeant Kehol is a man 
of 23 years’ service, and of good cha- 
racter; and the Inspector General, to 
whom the case was reported, did not 
consider it necessary to do anything 
more than caution him. Five years ago 
a complaint was made against this ser- 
geant that he claimed unfairly a share 
of areward of £1 for the arrest of a 
deserter. An inquiry was ordered, but 
was never held, as the necessary wit- 
nesses could not be found. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — MR. 
JAMES POE, DISTRICT REGISTRAR 
OF THE COURT OF PROBATE, KIL- 
KENNY. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If James Poe, Solicitor, is District 
Registrar of the Court of Probate at 
Kilkenny ; if he also holds the office of 
Clerk of the Crown and’ Peace for Kil- 
kenny City and County; if persons 
making personal applications for pro- 
bate and administration, and particu- 
larly under Section 33 of 44 Vic. o. 12, 
are entitled to receive these nts on 


payment of the Crown Fees; if Mr. Poe 
treats the applicants as clients, and 
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charges solicitor’s fees; and, if he finds 
such a practice exists, would he ensure 
its discontinuance in future ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Mr. James Poe is District Registrar of 
the Court of Probate at Kilkenny. He 
is also Clerk of the Crown for the City 
and County of Kilkenny, but not Clerk 
of the Peace. Iam informed that per- 
sons making personal application for 
probate and administration invariably 
get these grants from the District 
Registry at Kilkenny on payment of 
the Crown fees. It is not the fact that 
Mr. Poe treats them as clients, or charges 
solicitor’s fees. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE MAILS 
TO KINSALE. 


Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
(for Mr. Drasy) asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether the changes in the 

stal arrangements of Kinsale, sug- 
gested to the Post Office Authorities by 
the Kinsale Town Commissioners, will 
be made ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, a Memorial from the Town Coun- 
cil of Kinsale had been received, and 
was now under consideration. If the 
hon. Member would put a Question to 
him in a few days, he would endeavour 
to give him an answer. 


ITRELAND—THE CORPORATION OF 
LIMERICK—EXTRA POLICE TAX. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. a. a 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, con- 
sidering the many local and other ques- 
tions of detail involved in the Limerick 
extra Police Tax, the Lord Lieutenant 
will comply with the request of the Cor- 
poration to appoint a Commission to in- 
quire into the merits of the casein Lime- 
rick ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
cannot add anything to what I stated in 
reply to a former Question on this sub- 
ject—namely, that the Government could 
not entertain the application for a public 
inquiry. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it true that the 
Lord Lieutenant has been informed by 
his Legal Advisers that he has no legal 
power to recover this tax now? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
There is no truth in the statement, as 
far as I am aware. 
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Crime and Outrage 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND)—SUP- 
PLIES OF TEACHING APPARATUS. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (for Mr. 
Kenny) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If free 
stock was given to National Schools in 
Ireland until about the year 1860, and 
if it consisted of maps, black boards, 
tablets, charts, and other requisites for 
teaching purposes; for what reason 
these were discontinued, and if there is 
any objection to renew such grants; for 
what reason schools vested in the Com- 
missioners are placed in a better posi- 
tion with regard to grants for building 
and repairing than ordinary vested 
schools; and, if it is proposed to take 
any steps to place them on an equality ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Free grants of requisites are given in 
the case of all new schools, and also in 
cases where school houses are enlarged, 
or otherwise structurally improved. The 
owners of the school fabric are in all 
cases bound tokeep it in repair. In the 
case of non-vested schools the Trustees 
are the owners, and in the case of vested 
schools the Commissioners of National 
Education are the owners. 


EGYPT—MR. CLIFFORD LLOYD. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
When Mr. Clifford Lloyd took office in 
Egypt; what was his salary at his first 
engagement; whether his salary was 
increased during his stay in Egypt; for 
what reason the increase, if any, was 
made; and, whether it was clearly 
understood when Mr. Clifford Lloyd left 
Egypt that he was leaving for good ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd was appointed In- 
specter General of Reforms in Egypt on 

e 15th of September, 1883, with a salary 
at the rate of £2,000 (Egyptian) a-year. 
It was increased to £2,500 (Egyptian), as 
he was afterwards given the Executive 
Office of Under Secretary for the Home 
Department, which added greatly to his 
duties and responsibilities. It had not 
been officially decided when Mr. Olif- 
ford Lloyd left Egypt that he was 
leaving for good. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
CLIFFORD LLOYD, R.M. 
Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, At what date Mr. Olifford Lloyd 
obtained leave of absence from his post 
as Resident Magistrate in Ireland ; for 
what period leave was granted in the 
first instanee ; when the leave was re- 
newed ; and, whether it is usual to grant 
indefinite leave of absence to members 
of the Civil Service ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The facts as to the leave of absence 
granted to Mr. Clifford Lloyd to enable 
him to accept service in Egypt have 
been several times stated in the House. 
He was given leave for six months, with- 
out pay, dating from September 15, 
1883. At the end of that period he 
was still employed in Egypt, and he was 
granted a further period of six months’ 
leave, as before, without pay. Before 
this second six months had quite ex- 
pired—namely, on the Ist of September, 
1884—Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s connection 
with the Egyptian Government had 
altogether ceased, and he reverted to 
his original position as a Resident 
Magistrate; but was granted leave of 
absence, with pay, for three months, 
to which period an additional month 
has been added. He has not at any 
time been on indefinite leave of ab- 
sence. 


(Ireland). 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
RIOT AT CLOGHER, CO. TYRONE. 
Mr. O’K ELLY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether it is true that, on the 12th 

of November, the town of Clogher, 

county Tyrone, was left without police 
protection ; whether the County Inspec- 

tor is not aware that the presence of a 

police force is especially necessary on 

that day, owing to the occurrence of the 

Hiring Fair in the neighbouring village 

of Augher ; whether, owing to the com- 

plete absence of the police, a party of 

Orangemen took possession of the vil- 

lage, and murderously assaulted some of 

the Catholic inhabitants ; whether a Mr. 

Hynes was so severely beaten that his 

life was for a time in danger; whether 

Mr. Hynes complained to the Constabu- 

lary, and asked them to institute pro- 

ceedings against his assailants, who are 
well-known members of the Orange 

Society; whether the Orange magis- 

trates of the district refuse to instruct 

the Constabulary to prosecute their 
brother Orangemen ; and, whether the 

Government will send down a Resident 
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Magistrate to inquire into the state of 
the Clogher district ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
On the occasion mentioned, four out of 
the five police stationed at Clogher were 
sent to Augher—a mile and a-half dis- 
tant—that being the place where the 
occurrence of the hiring fair rendered 
their presence desirable. No such dis- 
turbances or murderous assaults as are 
mentioned in the Question took place. 
A man named Hynes complained that he 
had been assaulted; but as the occur- 
rence was of a trivial character and he 
knew his alleged assailants, the magis- 
trates considered it a case in which he 
should be left to summons them if he 
thought fit. I am informed that, as a 
matter of fact, the magistrates who made 
this decision are not Orangemen, as 
stated in the Question. I give this in- 
formation as it has been supplied to me, 
though I would not have thought my- 
self bound to make inquiry on this 
point. I see nothing in these oceur- 
rences to necessitate an inquiry into the 
state of the Clogher district. 

Mr. O’KELLY: May I ask whether 
these gentlemen ceased to be Orange- 
men in July last? The right hon. 
Gentleman has not said whether he will 
send down a Resident Magistrate to try 
these cases when they come up, and not 
leave them in the hands of the local 
magistrates. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
The hon. Member speaks of ‘these 
cases.”” I have already said there is no 
case. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Did not the right 
hon. Gentleman state that a prosecution 
has been directed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
On the contrary, I said that a man 
named Hynes, on whom a trivial assault 
had been committed, had been left to 
take proceedings himself. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Did not the right 
hon. Gentleman state, in reply to a 
Question I put in this House, that sum- 
monses had already been issued ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I do not think I can have stated that. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ASSAULT ON JOHN MACKEY, 
CLOGHER, CO. TYRONE. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether it is true that an old labouring 
man named John Mackey, while return- 
ing from his work, was attacked by a 
party of Orangemen at Killyfaddy, near 
Clogher, on the night of the 13th of 
November; whether the assailants lit 
matches to scan Mr. Mackey’s face, and, 
having satisfied themselves of his person- 
ality, beat him so cruelly that he had to 
be carried to his home in Clogher; whe- 
ther his life is in danger from the attack 
of which he is the victim; whether any 
arrests have been made in connection 
with this outrage; and, whether, as 
Clogher is a proclaimed district, the 
provisions of the Prevention of Orime 
Act will be put in force to discover the 
authors of this outrage, and the direction 
of the investigations committed to a 
magistrate who is not a member of the 
Orange Society ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I cannot at present add anything to my 
former answer with respect to this case. 
The summonses which I referred to as 
—_— are still pending, and will be 

eard on the 9th of this month. 


ARMY — MILITARY PRISON AT GOS- 
PORT —SHOT DRILL AND OAKUM 
PICKING. 

Mrz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the fact that at Gosport Military Prison 
the labour of the prisoners is almost 
entirely confined to shot drill and pick- 
ing oakum, and the conduct of the pri- 
soners there compares unfavourably with 
that of military prisoners elsewhere, and 
to the further fact that, according to the 
Report of the Governor of Brixton 
Prison, the substitution there of various 
industries for the monotonous employ- 
ment of oakum picking has been at- 
tended with most satisfactory results ; 
and, whether he will secure the same 
treatment for the Gosport prisoners ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I quite agree as to the advantage of 
providing profitable industrial labour 
for the prisoners in military prisons 
generally, and the commencement made 
at Brixton has been part of a general 
scheme. The difficulty, however, is to 
find suitable occupation appropriate to 
the several localities; and at present it 
has not been found practicable to | 
industrially the prisoners at Gosport. 
am still in communication with the In- 
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spector General of Military Prisons on 
the subject. 


AFRIOA (SOUTH-WEST COAST)—ANGRA 
PEQUENA. 

Sm MICHAEL HIOKS- BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government can give any information 
to the House with regard to the German 
Settlement of Angra Pequena, the area 
of the territory annexed, and its borders, 
especially towards Bechuanaland; what 
— have been taken to protect the 
rights of British subjects in the Islands 
annexed to the Cape Colony in 1867 ; 
and, what steps are being taken to 
ensure the fulfilment of promises made 
to the Native Damara Chief, and others, 
by the British Commissioners in 1877-8? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Pro- 
tectorate proclaimed by the German Em- 
pire is from the Orange River up to the 
18th degree 8. latitude, excepting Wal- 
fisch Bay and British territory surround- 
ing, and for 20 geographical miles in- 
land ; the area roughly would be about 
16,600 square miles. The distance from 
the 20 mile limit above-named to Kuru- 
man, in Bechuanaland, would be about 
500 miles across the Kalahari Desert. 
As to the Islands referred to, which are 
Guano Islands, we have obtained assur- 
ances from the German Government 
that the birds on the Islands and the 

ano deposits should not be disturbed. 

may also add, in connection with these 
matters, that a Mixed Commission has 
been named to inquire and report upon 
the respective claims of British and 
Germian subjects of the mainland. As 
to the third Question, I apprehend that 
the right hon. Gentleman refers to the 
action of the Colonial Government in 
the sending of Mr. Palgrave as a Resi- 
dent to Damaraland. I would refer the 
right hon. Gentleman to a despatch of 
the Earl of Kimberley’s of the 13th of 
December, 1880, in which he pointed 
out that by so doing the Colonial Go- 
vernment had exceeded its authority, 
the High Commissioner alone being 
empowered to deal with the Native 
tribes and territory beyond the borders. 
He further went on to say that— 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that the Orange River should be maintained as 
the North-Western limit of the Cape Colony ; 
and they will give no countenance to schemes 


for the extension of British jurisdiction over 
great Namaqualand and Damaraland.” 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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In the meantime, however, the Colonial 
Government, on the outbreak of war be- 
tween the Namaquas and the Damaras, 
withdrew their Resident, stating that it 
had always been decided from the very 
first that no attempt to employ any other 
kind of force but moral force should be 
made. Since then we have regarded 
our relations with the Damaras as prac- 
tically at an end. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Has that despatch been published ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCES—THE CLYDE. 


Sir HERBERT MAX WELL (for Mr. 
Oocuran-Patriok) asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether any steps 
have yet been taken for improving the 
defences of the Clyde ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: I 
have already stated that the Statement 
on this subject will be made to-morrow 
in connection with the Statement which 
will be made on Naval Affairs. 


IRELAND—CITY OF DUBLIN— THE 
MUNICIPAL BOUNDARIES. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he will consider the propriety of 
introducing, next year, a Bill to extend 
the Municipal Boundaries of the City of 
Dublin, as recommended by the Royal 
Commission which recently investigated 
the matter; and, whether it is his inten- 
tion to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Collection of Rates Act (Dublin) ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The hon. Member is aware that the sub- 
ject of the proposed extension of the 
Municipal Boundaries of the City of 
Dublin is one presenting much diffi- 
culty, and that the Government have 
not hitherto been able to hold out any 
prospect of legislation in that direction. 
With regard to the second matter re- 
ferred to, we have no intention of reced- 
ing from the undertaking already given, 
and hope that a favourable opportunity 
may be found during the Session for the 
proposed measure. 


IRELAND—THE PARLIAMENT HOUSES, 
DUBLIN—LEASE TO THE GOVER- 
NOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK 
OF IRELAND. 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether he has any objection to lay | many outrages and robberies are concealed” 


upon the Table of the House a Copy of 
the lease made between the Government 
and the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of Ireland of the houses lately 
occupied by the Lords and Commons of 
Ireland ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Bank premises were purchased by 
the Bank on the 27th of August, 1803. 
The interest purchased was a leasehold 
interest; but the Bank, in 1845, pur- 
chased the fee from the representatives 
of the lessor. The title deeds are in the 
possession of the Bank authorities, and 
not under the control of the Irish Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether, in view of 
the course of events in Ireland, the Go- 
vernment will see the advisability of 
arranging with the Governors of the 
Bank of Treland for the surrender of the 
lease ? 


[No reply. ] 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 4rx 
ROYAL IRISH FUSILIERS (LATE 
CAVAN MILITIA). 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Why two vacancies for 
Captains in 4th Royal Irish Fusiliers 
(late Cavan Militia) have not yet been 
filled up, although the vacancies have 
existed for a year past, and although the 
two senior lieutenants have qualified for 
same; and, if they are considered to be 
not fit for promotion, why are they al- 
lowed to remain in the regiment ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The recommendation of subalterns for 
promotion in a Militia battalion rests 
with the Commanding Officer; and in 
the case referred to the Commanding 
Officer has given satisfactory reasons for 
postponing his recommendation. It is 
expected, however, that the vacancies 
will be almost immediately filled up. 


EGYPT—STATE OF AFFAIRS— 
BRIGANDAGE. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether his attention has 
been called to the following statements 
made by Zhe Zimes Correspondent at 
Alexandria, on the 24th November :— 


“ Very serious cases of brigandage continue 
to occur in the interior. It is certain that 





from fear of the reprisals which 

taken. That pee tno which, oa 
times brutally, still effectually, maintained 
order, has been removed, nothing being sub- 
stituted for it. The police now possess no 
authority. The new Courts, even if incorrupt, 
are too dilatory and cumbersome to meet the 
want in question, with the result that crime is 
not only undetected, but that, if detected, it 
goes unpunished. We require a European 
police, with an English magistrate ; ’’ 
whether these statements are accurate ; 
and, what measures Her Majesty's 
Ministers propose to take, in order to 
give beneficial effect to the expenditure 
of £9,000,000 of British money in 
Egypt, and to give good administration 
and justice to that country ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
have read the statements referred to by 
the hon. Member; but, as I stated on 
the 24th ultimo, in reply to a Question 
by him on the same subject, Her Ma- 
jesty’s nat woo have received no 
recent rt regarding brigandage in 
Egypt. They hive pm Bren cpg 1 
the statement that the police possess no 
authority; but I have already stated 
that a Special Commission has been ap- 
pointed to deal with the matter in the 
localities affected, and I have eve 
reason to believe that it is acting wit 
efficiency. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE NATIONAL 
LEAGUE— INTIMIDATION. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Ohief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Is it true that there were parties 
who were not acting in accordance with 
the principles and doctrines of the Na- 
tional League called up before the Com- 
mittees of branches of that Association 
at Timahoe and other places in Queen’s 
County, when the Rev. Mr. Phelan, 
P.P., and Messrs. Bugin and Ryan, 
0.C.’s, were the presiding Members ; 
were these parties interrogated by those 
gentlemen and others as to their connec- 
tion and dealings with landlords and 
persons in charge of farms from which 
persons had been evicted, and made to 
promise, through fear, that they would 
cease to have anything to do or say with 
them for the future; if such Courts 
have been held, have the facts been re- 
ported and brought under the notice of 
the Government or their Law Officers ; 
| and, if so, have any proceedings been 
instituted against the offending parties ; 
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and, is it the fact that the Rev. Mr. 
Ryan at Timahoe had been previously 
moved by his Bishop from the county 
Carlow to his present parish, on repre- 
sentations made by the authorities as to 
his acts and conduct in connection with 
certain landlords in that county ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is believed that persons who had 
acted in a way obnoxious to the National 
League have been summoned before 
branches or Committees of that body at 
Timahoe and elsewhere, and that one at 
least of the clergymen named in the 
Question has presided on such occasions, 
when the persons summoned were inter- 
rogated and subjected to intimidation, 
and forced to give promises of the kind 
indicated by the hon. Member. Reports 
to this effect have been made to the 
Government, and accounts of these pro- 
ceedings have been published in local 
sewepaners which are the organs of 
the National League. The matter is 
being carefully considered by the Go- 
vernment, with the advice of the Law 
Officers. I believe that the state- 


ment in the last paragraph of the hon. 
Member’s Question is correct, excepting 
that Mr. Ryan’s removal was not due to 
any Official representation by the autho- 


rities. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked, was the right 
hon. Member aware that this intimida- 
tion had been going on for some months, 
and that, even at the present time, these 
Courts were being held; and that no 
intimation had been given to the Catholic 
priests mentioned that their action was 
illegal, and came under the terms of the 
Prevention of Crime Act ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, be- 
fore the Question was answered he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
apy of the information with reference 
to this alleged intimidation had come 
from any of the persons alleged to have 
been so intimidated ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
The information was derived from various 
sources, and I have myself seen reports 
in local newspapers bearing out all I 
have said. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Has any intimation 
been given to these Catholic priests that 
they are acting in violation of the 
law ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
The matter is, as I have already stated, 
under consideration. 


Mr. Onslow 
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Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Has 


any information or complaint come from 
any persons alleged to be intimidated ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN ; 
I do not consider myself called upon to 
answer that Question. 


LAW AND JUSTIOE (IRELAND)—THE 
VAGRANCY ACT—KANTURK WORK- 
HOUSE (CASHMAN). 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
(for Mr. Dzasy) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true that a man named Cashman 
was sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment with hard labour, under the 
Vagrancy Act, for having applied for 
one night’s shelter in the Kanturk Work- 
house; whether he had ever before made 
a similar application ; whether the Local 
Government Board will remonstrate with 
the Board of Guardians for havin 
ordered Cashman to be prosecuted ; and, 
whether the Government will consider 
the propriety of obtaining his imme- 
diate release ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The prisoner is a strong young man, 
well able to work; but he is a recog- 
nized tramp. He was convicted under 
that section of the Vagrancy Act which 
makes it an offence to go from one 
Union to another for the purpose of ob- 
taining relief. This is what Cashman 
was doing. His case seems just such a 
one as the law is intended to meet; and 
the Local Government Board think it 
desirable, with the view of preventing 
vagrancy, that Guardians should put 
it in force in proper cases. There does 
not appear to be any ground for re- 
mitting the sentence. 


POOR ELECTIONS (LRELAND)—MARY- 
BOROUGH —ARMY STAFF  SER- 
GEANTS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that several staff sergeants not yet dis- 
charged from the Army are living in 
Maryborough in rateable houses the 
valuation of which exceeds four pounds, 
and voting in respect of such ocoupation 
at the Poor Law Elections ; whether ser- 
geants and privates of the Constabulary 
living in similar houses are not allowed 
votes at the same elections; and, whe- 
ther the Government propose to continue 
the present difference of treatment ? 
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Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I am informed that at the last election 
for Poor Law Guardians in Maryborough 
several members of the Militia Staff 
were allowed to vote. The Returning 
Officer states that he always issues voting 
papers to policemen who occupy houses 
valued over £4; but the papers are 
always returned unfilled. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—RATHDRUM 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS—DR. HALPIN, 
MEDICAL OFFICER. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If, as President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, he is aware of the 
charge brought by Peter Gibson, Arklow, 
against the medical officer of the dis- 
trict, Dr. Halpin; whether the charge 
is that Dr. Halpin, when called to attend 
Gibson’s wife in her confinement, stayed 
but a short time, and went away, leaving 
an inexperienced person in attendance; 
whether he had to be sent for again, 
and whether the child’s life was lost 
through the delay; whether, at an in- 
quiry held by the dispensary committee, 
of which Lord Oarysfort and his agent, 
Mr. Taylor, are members, a resolution 
was passed by a majority of two votes 
acquitting Dr. Halpin of blame; whe- 
ther, on that occasion, Lord Carysfort, 
as chairman, gave two votes, and whe- 
ther it has not been decided that he 
acted illegally in so doing; and, whe- 
ther he will grant a full inquiry into all 
the circumstances of the case, or else 
lay the notes taken by the shorthand 
writer at the inquiry of the Dispensary 
Committee, the Correspondence between 
the Committee and the Rathdrum Board 
of Guardians, and any Oorrespondence 
that has taken place with the Local Go- 
vernment Board, upon the Table ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The charge preferred by Peter Gibson 
against Dr. Halpin was as stated; and 
the Committee of Management of the 
Arklow Dispensary District, to whom he 
is responsible for the due performance 
of his duties, inquired into the matter 
at a special meeting held for the pur- 
pose on the 21st of August last. The 
complaint and Dr. Halpin’s explanation 
were considered, several witnesses were 
examined, and a resolution was carried 
to the effect that the Committee did not 
think that there had been any culpable 
neglect on the part of Dr. Halpin. The 
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hon. Member has been misinformed as 
to the Chairman, Lord Carysfort, having 
given two votes on this resolution. There 
were 12 members present, including the 
Chairman, and the resolution was carried 
by a majority of 7 to5. There does not 
appear to be any necessity for further 
inquiry, or for the production of the 
Correspondence. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—BALLY- 
MENA BENCH OF MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether ;there are on the Ballymena 
Bench of Magistrates eight Protestant, 
three Presbyterian, and not one single 
Catholic magistrate; and, whether two 
of the magistrates are brothers, and 
have five of their cousins magistrates in 
the same Petty Sessions District ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The facts as to the constitution of the 
Ballymena Bench are correctly stated. 
It is true that two of the magistrates 
are brothers; but they never sit on the 
Bench together. There is some cousin- 
ship between some of the magistrates ; 
but this circumstance in no-wise pre- 
vents them from acting impartially and 
honestly. The Lord Chancellor informs 
me that he is in communication with 
the Lieutenant of the county of Antrim 
as to the placing of a Roman Catholic 
gentleman on the Ballymena Bench. 


CONSERVATIVES AND GENERAL 
GORDON. 


Sm FREDERICK MILNER asked 


‘the Under Secretary of State for the 


Colonies, Whether he is correctly re- 
ported to have used these words— 

‘*There were Conservatives who would be 

lad to hear of General Gordon’s death, and a 

onservative Member had said to him that he 
was afraid that Gordon was safe ?’’ 
He wished to ask the hon. Gentleman 
whether he was prepared deliberately to 
repeat those statements in the House, 
and to substantiate so atrocious a charge 
ogee Conservative Members of this 

ouse ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I have 
not seen a report of my speech at Scar- 
borough; and, as the hon. Member’s 
letter of this morning is the first com- 
munication which has drawn my atten- 
tion to it, I have not had an opportunity 
of obtaining a copy of the report. But, 
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taking the words as set out in the hon. 
Member’s letter, I have no hesitation in 
saying that I am absolutely certain that 
I never said that— 

“There were Conservatives who would be 
glad to hear of General Gordon’s death ; ’’ 
in fact, I never used the word ‘‘ death” 
at all. The remainder of the passage 
set out in the hon. Member’s letter— 
namely, that I said that a Member of 
Parliament remarked to me that he was 
afraid that General Gordon was safe— 
is, as far as those words are concerned, 
pretty accurately reported. I was speak- 
ing at the scene of the famous Scar- 
borough telegram, and was alluding to 
it. But if the hon. Baronet had been 
present, {he would have seen, by my 
tone and manner, that I conveyed to 
my audience that I understood my in- 
terlocutor to have spoken in a political, 
and not in"a personal sense, and that it 
was not to be taken too literally; and 
my audience, by their laughter, showed 
that they quite understood the mat- 
te 


r. 

Sm FREDERICK MILNER: AmI 
right infsupposing that the hon. Gen- 
tleman does not impute to any hon. 
Member on the Opposition side of the 
House any wish for General Gordon’s 
death ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Certainly. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understood the 
hon. Gentleman to repudiate any such 
interpretation. 


MOTIONS. 
oppress 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
In the absence of my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone), who, I hope, will be in 
his place in a very few minutes, I will, 
in order to save the time of the House, 
make the Motion which stands in his 
name, in, however, a somewhat altered 
form. It is considered, I believe, that in 
the event of any protracted discussion on 
the introduction of the Parliamentary 
Elections, Redistribution, Bill, it would 
be very convenient that the Statement on 
Naval Affairs which has been promised 
should not come on at an uncertain 

eriod of the evening; but that it should 
te brought on to-morrow. I will, there- 
fore, move the Resolution which stands 
in my right hon. Friend’s name, with the 
omission of the last paragraph. 


Mr. Lveiyn Ashley 


{COMMONS} 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Orders of the Day be ed 
until after the Notice of Motion for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the Redistribution of Seats.” 
—(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Motion agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS, RE- 
DISTRIBUTION, BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, it 
will, I doubt not, be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that a fortnight ago 
I was allowed to make an intimation on 
the part of the Government the effect of 
which was that, if it were found possible 
for us to receive, in either of two ways 
to which I pointed, adequate assurance 
that the Franchise Bill would pass forth- 
with, it was far from being alien to our 
disposition to submit at once to the con- 
sideration of the House a Bill for the 
Redistribution of Seats, and to prosecute 
that Bill with all reasonable and con- 
venient despatch. The House was 
pleased, by adjourning on Monday last, 
to give us the opportunity, which we 
should not otherwise so fully have en- 
joyed, of learning whether such assur- 
ance could be had, and whether I should 
be in a position to present to the House 
on the day which has now arrived a Bill 
for the Redistribution of Seats. I am 
glad to find myself in that position, and 

am particularly glad to recognize the 
circumstances under which I approach 
the execution of a task that can hardly 
be at present either difficult or disagree- 
able. Sir, I am one of those who, when 
Party issues are raised, have not thought 
it my duty to abstain on all occasions 
from speaking in plain and strong lan- 
guage. But, although that is so, I am 
not ashamed to say that it is to me an 
occasion of singular satisfaction that I 
am enabled to reflect that, after a great 
controversy which has agitated and 
divided the country, we seem now hap- 
pily to have attained a point which 
marks the approach of its termination ; 
and, further, that Iam able to present to 
the House a measure on a political ques- 
tion of great importance and of wide 
scope with a sanguine hope that it will 
be found to fulfil the anticipations which 
on some occasions I have ventured to 
form—that the subject-matter of a Bill 
for the Redistribution of Seats was not 
likely to raise serious difficulties or great 
Party issues as between the several sec- 


























tions of this House. se Sir, that in 
what I have to say it will not be neces- 
sary for me to utter a single word that 
can excite Party feelings or apprehen- 
sions, or in any way even to recall the 
memory of former struggles. I will 
dispense with all general arguments on 
the subject of the redistribution of Par- 
liamentary seats. That there ought to 
be legislation upon that subject at the 
earliest possible date, and that it ought 
to be of a wide and effective character, 
is a foregone conclusion in the minds 
of all, or nearly all, whom I have the 
honour to address. If that is so, it is 
not necessary for me to do more than 
remind the House in two words that the 
basis of the argument for the redistribu- 
tion of seats rests upon the gross anoma- 
lies still remaining in our representative 
system. The first of these anomalies is 
the narrow and defective representation 
of the counties—a method of representa- 
tion that was not ill-suited to the ease as 
long as the county franchise was narrow 
while the borough franchise was wide, 
but which would obviously beeome 
monstrous and even intolerable if the 
franchise in the counties was to be made 
as wide—and it will be quite as wide— 
as that of the boroughs. Another ano- 
maly is the defective representation ac- 
corded to our large towns, which suffer 
under an inequality more remarkable 
than even the counties, and without the 
same reason to be alleged in its defence. 
We shall seek to deal with these ano- 
malies in a manner agreeable to the 
spirit of English legislation, not abso- 
lutely to efface all inequality from 
our representative system in respect 
to electoral areas—not to aim at the 
application of a single hard mathemati- 
cal rule, but to give due weight to the 
various, and in some senses conflicting, 
considerations that bear upon the ques- 
tion from different points, and to attain 
that kind of practical result by a change 
sufficiently wide, yet not reckless in its 
character, and which is agreeable to the 
traditions and the practice of Parliament. 
The Bill, which I have now the honour 
to present to the House, is governed, 
like the Act of 1832, as the House will 
readily perceive, upon what I may again 
term a Schedule A and a Schedule B. 
The present representation of the coun- 
try gives to the counties one Member 
through the United Kingdom for 78,000 
persons, and to the boroughs one Member 
for 41,200 persons. That ratio of borough 
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representation is rendered even more un- 
equal when we come to divide the towns 
into large towns and small towns. Asa 
rule, the ratio is one Member for 54,200 
persons over the whole country. I would 
urge hon. Members to carry that figure 
in their minds, because it will enable 
them to form a pretty fair judgment as 
to the extent of the operations of dis- 
franchisement and enfranchisement that 
we contemplate and propose. When I 
speak of the disfranchisement of bo- 
roughs, I feel that the term is rather 
harsh ; I feel that it is more harsh pro- 
bably than the case requires, for, after 
all, the meaning is that the boroughs 
with their household suffrage will merge 
into the counties with their household 
suffrage, or into divisions and districts 
of eounties of which these boroughs 
will, in many cases, probably in most 
cases, form the centres, and these divi- 
sions will probably take their names, 
and with great propriety, from the bo- 
roughs. The Schedule A will show the 
total loss of separate representation, and 
the Schedule B will signify the reduc- 
tion of separate representation from two 
Members to one. Our Schedule A is 
framed upon the principle that towns 
with a population up to 15,000 shall 
pass into a county division or district, to 
which, as I have said, if our proposition 
be adopted, the town may give the name 
wherever it can properly bedone. I may 
as well add that, besides the towns with 
a population not exceeding’ 15,000, there 
are a small number of rural and hun- 
dred boroughs—on which I need not 
dwell particularly—which we propose 
likewise to allow to become portions of 
the county representation. I believe the 
House will agree with me that on all 
grounds their constitution as separate 
boroughs is not an arrangement the con- 
tinuance of which is desirable. There 
are also two boroughs which, on other 
grounds, we are obliged to include in 
the same arrangement. I mean the bo- 
roughs of Sandwich and Macclesfield, 
which, unhappily, in the elections of 
1880, were marked by occurrences that 
rendered it undesirable that they should 
continue to have a separate existence as 
boroughs. So much for Schedule A. 
Schedule B is framed upon the principle 
that towns with a population up to 
50,000 shall continue to be represented, 
but shall have no more than one Mem- 
ber each. To these there are to be added 











principle on which our measure is framed, 
should receive somewhat similar treat- 
ment. The county of Rutland, with a 
population which does not very greatly 
exceed 20,000, has now two Members, 
and we propose to reduce the represen- 
tation to one Member. The county of 
Hereford, of which the population a 
little exceeds 100,000, has three Mem- 
bers; and we propose to reduce the 
number to two, acting in the spirit and 
according to the analogy that governs 
Schedule B in general in the reduction 
of the representation now accorded to 
certain towns. These towns, I think, 
will range from a population of 50,000 
as the lower limit up to a population of 
105,000 as the upper limit. 1 am speak- 
ing in round figures. There are one or 
two cases where towns have been within 
a few hundreds of a limit, and we have 
considered them as touching it; but the 
House will have in its hands to-mor- 
row morning— irrespective of any ques- 
tions that may be asked to-night—the 
printed Bill, so that hon. Members will 
have an opportunity of studying the 
authentic details. Above 165,000 we 
are enabled to commence the process of 
enfranchisement by augmentation of the 
numbers now possessed by towns to be 
represented in this House. So much, 
then, for Schedule A and Schedule B. 
The effect of these two Schedules will 
be to liberate no fewer than 160 seats; 
and to these are to be added for the pre- 
sent purpose—I do not close the account 
—the extinguished seats, which are six 
in number, two in Ireland, and four in 
England ; these it will be proposed to 
revive. For the purpose of enabling 
the House to judge of the scope of this 
measure I may mention that the Act of 
1832, by its Schedules A and B, liberated, 
for the purpose of redistribution, 143 
seats; and the number is now 160. 
These seats, I need not say, are to be de- 
voted to the redress and the reduction 
of anomalous arrangements, and are to 
be divided between the under-repre- 
sented counties and the under-repre- 
sented towns of the country. ‘The 
boroughs, of course, will receive a large 
number—that is, the most populous 
boroughs, and the Metropolis in par- 
ticular—and the counties will receive a 
still larger number. From our plan, if 
adopted, the counties will receive 96 
seats over and above what they possess 
at present. Of that 96, 64 will be given 
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to counties in England. The boroughs 
will receive 74 seats, and new boroughs 
which will be taken out of the counties 
will receive eight seats. I may mention 
the amount of increment which some of 
the larger towns will receive. The 
Metropolis it is proposed, in a great 
degree, to recast. The boroughs in the 
Metropolis are generally well suited for 
being so dealt with; being Parliamen- 
tary boroughs only, and not being also 
established municipalities, they have no 
common historic life attaching to them. 
In the neighbourhood of the Metropolis 
it is proposed to create seven boroughs, 
which would have among them eight 
Members, and which would be taken 
out of the home counties for the purpose 
of being added to the borough repre- 
sentation. These boroughs are in the 
Metropolis for the purposes of local go- 
vernment, and they will be reckoned as 
in the Metropolis for the purposes of 
Parliamentary representation. The ad- 
dition to the whole of the Members of 
the Metropolis, including these new 
boroughs, would be 37. The addition 
in the case of Liverpool will be six 
Members, which, added to the three 
now possessed, will make a total of nine. 
The addition in the case of Glasgow will 
be four Members, which, added to the 
three it now possesses, will make a total 
of seven. The House is probably aware 
that the case of Glasgow, with reference 
to its suburban districts, is rather 
peculiar. There are many parts of those 
suburban districts which, although parts 
of Glasgow for many purposes, are not 
ambitious —at least, they have not 
hitherto been ambitious—to be included 
in the municipality. Birmingham will 
receive a similar addition of four to its 
present number of three, making in all 
seven Members. Manchester will re- 
ceive three, making six; Leeds will re- 
ceive two, making five; and Sheffield, 
which has now only two, will receive 
three, also making five. But I will not 
pursue the list further. There are con- 
siderable additions to the boroughs, and 
the additions to the counties in certain 
eases are very large. Yorkshire, it is 
proposed, will receive no fewer than 16; 
Lancashire would receive 15; Middlesex 
in England, and Cork in Ireland, would 
receive five each; Durham in England, 
and Lanarkshire in Scotland, would re- 
ceive four each; and that addition of 
four to Lanarkshire will serve to explain 
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the apparent smallness of the numbers 
added to Glasgow when compared with 
the numbers given to Liverpool, the 
population of the two cities not being 
very different. So much for Sohedule A 
and Schedule B, as I have called them, 
for the sake of the historic clearness of 
the idea derived from the Act of 18382. 
I now come to the question of the prin- 
ciple upon which redistribution is to take 
place. There are two conceivable modes 
that may be resorted to for the purpose 
of distributing these seats over the coun- 
try. We may look to the division of 
the country into Kingdoms; and some 
eee to take the population of the 

hree Kingdoms—some would even also 
take the population of Wales as a sepa- 
rate division—and divide the total num- 
ber of Members, and then sub-divide 
them within each Kingdom or division. 
A mode of proceeding such as that would 
be very well adapted to a case were you 
going to establish electoral districts pure 
and simple, because you would then 
proceed in your sub-division to constitute 
these electoral districts with absolute 
equality, and the result would be that 
the numerical principle would be applied 
throughout with perfect equity. But 
we are not proceeding on that principle. 
Although our measure of disfranchise- 
ment, or, at all events, of reduced re- 
presentation, is so large, yet there is 
room left for very considerable regard 
to the ancient divisions of counties, and 
to the possession by municipal communi- 
ties of the old historic Parliamentary 
representation. But these communities 
are unequally distributed over the whole 
country, and we have felt it difficult to 
say that we will take for our main guide 
the population of the several great di- 
visions of the country, because we feel 
that in that case we should be asked— 
‘‘ Why, if you divide on that principle 
between the Three Kingdoms, do you not 
sub-divide on the same principle in those 
Kingdoms themselves, and thus obtain a 
perfectly equal application of the arith- 
metical principle on which you pro- 
ceed?’’ Sir, there is another method 
of proceeding which appears to us 
to be more just in itself, better suited 
to the feelings of the country, and 
more satisfactory in its results; and 
that is, as, after all, we are legislat- 
ing for a United Kingdom, to apply 
to the electoral areas of the coun- 
try one and the same rule throughout, 
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from John O’Groats’ House to Land’s 
End, and the same in Ireland, so that 
the disfranchisement, so-called, of any 
town, and the enfranchisement of any 
town or county, shall everywhere be de- 
termined by the same consideration. I 
say substantially the same. The cases of 
counties are not exactly the same as 
those of boroughs, because in England, 
for example, although the county of 
Rutland is so very small in relation to 
the rest, yet there is nothing correspond- 
ing to the large number of boroughs 
from a population of 15,000 and up- 
wards until you get far beyond the 
average of ratio. But as far as possible 
the rule is uniform for counties and 
boroughs alike in the United Kingdom; 
and, as far as regards each description, 
every county in Ireland will be treated 
on the same principle as every county in 
Scotland, om every county in Scotland 
on the same principle as every county in 
England. The same with boroughs; 
and that uniform dealing with the elec- 
toral areas as units we believe to be the 
safe and most just principle of distribu- 
tion. The House will ask, what is the 
result? The result will be, according 
to our proposal—I do not know whether 
the House detected a slight discrepancy 
in my figures—the result of that rule 
will be that if our proposal is adopted 
England will obtain six seats more than 
it now possesses. These six seats will 
represent the difference between 652, 
the present number of the House, and 
658, the old number. Wales will have 
exactly the number that it now has. 
[ Opposttion ery of ‘‘Oh!”] Ireland—I 
am very sorry that that cry obliges me 
to lengthen my speech by a parenthesis. 
I really was in hopes that I should have 
got through without a single ‘‘Oh!” of 
any kind. But I wish to point out that 
Wales never has been dealt with sepa- 
rately, or upon any separate principle, 
in any Reform Bill. The distinction be- 
tween England and Wales, except in a 
recital in an Act of Parliament for the 
purpose of indicating their unity, is 
totally unknown to our Oonstitution. If 
I understand that interjection, the 
meaning is that, on account of various 
political sins which it has committed, 
‘Wales is to be specially cut off, and sub- 
jected for the first time to exceptional 
treatment. But if Wales is to be cut 
off, because it is certainly true that 
Wales, if you choose to make an integer 
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of it, will have a somewhat more favour- 
able representation than some. other 
parts of the United Kingdom, there are 
also some other great districts of Eng- 
land which will likewise have a more 
favourable representation, and a more 
favourable representation even than 
Wales. I believe that under our pro- 
posal, if you take the counties of Corn- 
wall, Devon, Wilts, Somerset, and Dor- 
set, which I think together have a 
population exceeding that of Wales, 
and are, therefore, quite as much en- 
titled to separate notice, it will be found 
that these counties, from the manner in 
which their ancient areas happened to 
be distributed, will have a share of 
representation under the Bill somewhat 
better than the average, and even better 
than that of Wales. In point of fact, 
that exclamation, of which I am not 
complaining, and only referred to for 
the sake of greater clearness, if it means 
anything, means electoral districts and 
nothing but electoral districts; for un- 
less you have electoral districts I defy 
the wit of man so to arrange the elec- 
toral areas that you may not pick out 
bits of England and say this bit is a 
little more represented than that bit, 
and soon. There is, however, as far as 
I have yet got, a great unsatisfied claim 
on the part of Scotland; and we propose 
to meet that claim by asking the House 
to enact, or, if Gentlemen like, to submit 
to an increase of its own numbers by 12 
seats. That is not a very large demand, 
and we are inclined to found it upon 
these two principles—first of all, that it 
saves the raising of any invidious ques- 
tion between one part of the country 
and another; and, secondly, that it 
enables us to apply with unvarying uni- 
formity the principle of uniform treat- 
ment as regards enfranchisement and 
disfranchisement to all portions of the 
country without any distinction or dif- 
ference whatever. There yet remains 
one important question on which alone it 
is necessary for me to trouble the House 
for a few minutes. I have said that we 
propose to adopt a rule under which the 
electoral areas will be dealt with as 
units, and with an unvarying equality of 
principle of treatment ; but I have not 
yet explained to the House what we 
— that these electoral areas should 
e. 


Lorn JOHN MANNERS: You have 
not mentioned Ireland. 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg pardon, I 
think I stated it. (Cries of “ No!”] I 


stated that Wales would remain un- 
changed, and that Ireland would remain 
unchanged. [ Cries of ‘ No!’’] I believe 
that what happened was this—I know 
the word ‘‘Ireland” passed from my 
mouth, and in the meantime I heard the 
interjection ‘‘Oh!” I will recite them 
again. England obtains an addition of 
six Members. Wales will remain as it 
is, Ireland will remain as it is, and Scot- 
land will obtain an increment of 12; 
and it appears to me that that incre- 
ment of 12, if we consider Scotland an 
integral part of the Kingdom, is fairly 
adapted to the demand. Now, Sir, the 
question of what are to be the electoral 
areas is undoubtedly one of very consi- 
derable difficulty. I may as well men- 
tion that, not denying the difficulty, per- 
fectly conscious that there are objections 
to be taken to any imaginable mode of 
dividing the electoral areas, we have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that, upon the 
whole, the best and fairest method of 
dividing them would be to adopt, not 
absolutely as an uniform, but as a gene- 
ral and prevailing rule, the system of 
what is known as one-Member districts. 
The one-Member district, as far as Eng- 
land is concerned, is almost a novelty, 
because in a system of representation 
that counts and reckons more than six 
centuries of life, what began at the Re- 
form Bill may be considered almost a 
novelty. In Scotland and Ireland, al- 
though the one-Member system is known 
there, the representation is hardly a 
reality. The recommendations of this 
system I think are these—that it is very 
economical, it is very simple, and it goes 
a very long way towards that which 
many Gentlemen have much at heart— 
namely, what is roughly termed repre- 
sentation of minorities. It may be 
termed the representation of minori- 
ties; it may be termed the represen- 
tation of separate interests and pur- 
suits; but, give it what name you 
like, there is no doubt that by means 
of one-Member districts you will obtain 
a very large diversity of representation. 
Undoubtedly that large diversity is a 
capital object in a good electoral system. 
I know there are Gentlemen on both 
sides of this House—some respected 
Friends and valued supporters of the 
Government—who wish to go further, 
and who wish to introduce in forms more 

















directly addressed to their purpose what 
is termed the representation of minori- 
ties. Well, Sir, we have considered 
that question much; but the first obser- 
vation I would respectfully make is that 
those who are so anxious for representa- 
tion of minorities, those who agree so 
heartily in valuing the end, are by no 
means equally agreed as to the means, 
and that it is very difficult indeed to 
know upon what lines we can propose 
any scheme directly addressed to the re- 

resentation of minorities without its 
being open to the gravest objections— 
objection in the first place that it was 
artificial ; objection in the second place 
that it was not known to our usages and 
our history ; objection in the third place 
that after all that particular scheme only 
commanded the assent of a handful, 
whereas everybody else was inclined to 
fall foul of it and attack it. Sir, we 
do not see our way to the introduction of 
what I do not like to call a new-fangled, 
but a novel and artificial system of that 
kind. I have said we propose one- 
Member districts as a general and pre- 
vailing rule, and by that proposition I 
entirely abide. We ee however, 
certain exceptions. The first and most 
distinguished exception is that of the 
City of London. The City of London, 
Iam afraid, all circumstances considered, 
cannot equitably be exempted from some 
change. Its population is a population 
of 50,000. ith a population of 60,000 
odd its electorate is remarkably large, 
and its largeness of electorate, combined 
with its history, marks its out for some 
exemption from the application of the 
rigid rule of population; yet it will 
hardly, when the rest of the Metropolis 
is proposed to be divided into one-Mem- 
ber districts, warrant us in asking the 
House to continue to it its very largely 
disproportionate representation which it 
now possesses with no less than four 
Members. We propose, however, that 
two Members shall be the amount of 
representation accorded to the City. 
f Opposition ortes of **‘Oh!” and Ministe- 
rial cheers.| I hear certain cheers from 
a quarter from which I may own I am 
always glad to hear them; but I think 
on the present oceasion—and from our 
portion of the House—they may seem 
not to be quite impartial. It is quite 


true that of late the City has been the 
stronghold of the Party opposite; but 
these things change from time to time. 
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If Gentlemen will go back no at 
number of years, I think that for teare 
than half of my political life the City 
was the stronghold of the Liberal Party. 
That which has been may be, and there- 
fore I ask hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
believe that we are not so entirely di- 
vested of hope with regard to the City 
as to have been moved by any vindictive 
sentiments in making a proposal which 
I think will be felt to be in itself not an 
immoderate one. Another and more 
extensive—I will not say more import- 
ant—exception to the rule of one-Mem- 
ber districts is to be found in the case 
of those towns, not in the Metropolis, 
but outside, which now exist as Par- 
liamentary boroughs having dual repre- 
sentation, and which is not to be in- 
creased or diminished. As I have said, 
towns below 50,000 are to be diminished 
to one Member, and towns above 165,000 
are to be increased by one Member. 
Towns between these limits having, and 
continuing to have, two Members, we 
propose shall not be required to be di- 
vided. There is undoubtedly, in many 
towns, a unity of municipal life, which, 
except for some great object, it is not 
desirable to violate or to impair by sever- 
ance,; and I think there are somethin 
like over 50 seats which would be affec 

by this exception, if it were approved 
by the House. I do not say that there 
may not be any other exceptions which 
might not be devised in the course of 
those discussions which we sball have 
amply enough on the details of this Bill ; 
but I propound it as a principle of this 
measure that the system of one-Member 
districts is, according to our view, to be 
the general and prevailing rule. Sir, 
there is only one other important point ; 
but I need not enter into details with 
regard to it. I mean the question of 
boundaries. There will be much work 
to be done with regard to boundaries 
under this Bill. The constitution of a 
large number of new electoral districts 
will leave a great deal to be done; but 
that to which the attention of the House 
will no doubt be principally directed 
will be the question of the boundaries 
of the larger towns. These boundaries 
will be carefully considered, and I think 
I had better not attempt any minute 
description which, after all, would fail 
of its purpose. The best thing I can 
say is that a Commission has been ap- 
pointed for the purpose. The division 
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of the boroughs and the fixing of the 
county districts will be under a Commis- 
sion, which has been appointed; and 
perhaps I might not do ill—since, after 
, confidence in the Commission is a 
very important matter—if I ventured to 
read the names of the Commissioners to 
the House. For England the names 
are Sir John Lambert, Mr. Pelham, 
barrister-at-law, Sir Francis Sandford, 
Mr. Joseph John Henley, the son of a 
former well-known Member of this 
House, Colonel Owen Jones, and Major 
Hector Tulloch. This Boundary Com- 
mission is already at work, and, being 
at work, it is reckoned that its labours 
will occupy, perhaps, about two months. 
There must be a considerable Recess, 
after our autumn labours, before the 
House re-assembles. There are the in- 
termediate stages of the Bill to be gone 
through ; and we have no doubt that in 
Committee on the Bill, or by a re-com- 
mittal of the Bill for that purpose, there 
will be no difficulty in inserting the 
results of the labours of the Commis- 
sion, so that they may be brought 
under the direct judgment of the House. 
These, Sir, are the only points on which 
I think it necessary to detain the House ; 
but I will say one word more as to the 
rovedure. On Monday last, when I 
intimated the probability of my being 
in a position to bring in this Bill to-day, 
I also said we would submit to the 
House the question of its being read a 
second time on Thursday. I did that 
upon the supposition that the Bill could 
be in the hands of Members to-morrow 
morning, and I am encouraged to assure 
Members that that will be the case. 
Well, Sir, viewing the nature of the 
Bill, and its not involving any great 
and broad matters, as I trust, of Party 
contention, I thought the House might 
be inclined to proceed with its second 
reading with a rapidity greater than 
usual, especially because it is impossible 
for us to assure the House that there 
would be other Business immediately 
demanding its attention, which would 
require it to sit beyond the present week. 
- Therefore, as at present advised, we are 
disposed to ask the House to give the 
Bill a second reading on Thursday next. 
But in doing that I must admit that the 
time is unusually short; and I bear in 
mind very particularly that it will be in 
the power of the House, if it thinks fit, 
to reserve to itself another opportunity, 
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with longer time and far better and less 
embarrassed means, of discussing the 
whole subject after it has been well 
weighed in the country—I mean upon 
the Motion that the Speaker do leave 
the Chair. In a matter like this the 
duty of the Government is to consult 
singly and solely the convenience of the 
House, and that is what we have entirely 
in view. But our opinion is that the 
convenience of the House and the neces- 
sities of the case would be best met if 
we were to read the Bill a second time 
at the early date which I have men- 
tioned; and if we were to reserve the 
debate upon the Speaker’s leaving the 
Chair, which might be as extended as 
hon. Gentlemen choose, until after the 
adjournment of the House over Christ- 
mas. That, of course, is a matter to be 
considered. I have stated the best con- 
clusion at which we have arrived; but, 
as.I have said, we have no desire but to 
consult the convenience of the House as 
that may be judged of by the Houseitself. 
I am not about to endeavour to solicit 
from the House on this occasion the 
expression of any opinion on the Bill. 
The disposition of the House will, I 
think, evidently be to inform itself as 
to the Bill by holding the Bill in its 
hand; and I am inclined to think that 
the House will be disposed to give leave 
to-night for the introduction of the Bill, 
so that hon. Gentlemen may see it to- 
morrow morning. Sir, on our part I 
will only say that we have been guided 
in framing it by a desire to act in the 
spirit of those assurances which, on 
various occasions, we have given. We 
have expressed our profound satisfaction 
in what was first a surmise, but what 
has gradually become a belief, that there 
is no broad or vital difference of opinion 
on this subject between the several sec- 
tions of the House. The discussion, 
when it comes—and probably in the 
necessities of the case it may be an 
extended discussion—will, we believe, 
be a discussion rather of a practical, 
than of a polemical, character. We 
have striven to keep in view all those 
considerations which equity, which prac- 
tical needs, which the regard for usage, 
and the general spirit of English legisla- 
tion commended to our notice ; and we 
confidently trust the Bill will be found, 
if it is on one side large, and therefore 
giving some promise of duration—for 
without being large it could give no 
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such promise—if it is on one side large, 
it will, from the other point of view, 
not less important, be found to be equit- 
able and considerate, neither regardless 
of history and prescription, and ancient 
arrangements and ancient rights, nor, 
on the other hand, disposed to respect 
those ancient arrangements and ancient 
rights up to a point which would allow 
them to preclude the attainment of the 
great purpose of a widely popular and 
national representation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
the Redistribution of Seats at Parliamentary 
Elections; and for other purposes relative 
thereto.”’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Sir, under ordinary circumstances it 
would have been my duty to make some 
observations on the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but, for reasons 
which I think the House will well under- 
stand, I do not deem it necessary at the 
present moment.to enter largely into the 
question. I will only suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it would 
be in his power to communicate to the 
House the nature of the instructions 
which have been given to the Boundary 
Commissioners. That is a point upon 
which a great deal of anxiety will no 
doubt exist, because a great deal will 
depend upon the manner in which these 
gentlemen conduct their duties. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly; the 
instructions will be presented at the 
earliest moment. 

Dr. CAMERON : Possibly the right 
hon. Gentleman may be able to remedy 
an omission in his speech. He men- 
tioned the names of the Commissioners 
for England, but said nothing about the 
Boundary Commissioners for Scotland. 

An hon. Memsgr: And for Ireland. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope very 
shortly that we shall be able to state the 
names of the Commissioners for Scot- 
land ; but we have not been absolutely 
able to close the question. I may say 
we have no doubt at all what shall be 
the arrangement for Ireland; and the 
arrangement for Ireland is, that the 
work shall be entrusted to the Irish 
branch of the Ordnance Survey Depart- 


ment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he desired to 
make an appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with regard to what had fallen 
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from him with reference to future pro- 
cedure. Under ordinary circumstances, 
in relation to a Bill of this supreme im- 
portance, he thought the House would 
agree that it would not have been un- 
reasonable if hon. Members had asked 
to have ample time for the study of the 
Bill before the second reading was taken. 
Under the circumstances, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would not be dis- 
posed to adhere to the intention to take 
the second reading on Thursday next. 
Even if the Bill were in the possession 
of hon. Members to-morrow they would 
not have two whole days to consider it. 
The right hon. Gentleman had expressed 
himself anxious to consult the conve- 
nience of the House; but the House 
had duties to consider as well as conve- 
nience; and he could not believe that 
there would be any disposition on the 
part of the House of Commons gene- 
rally, as it were, to rush this measure 
through. Under the circumstances, he 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
not insist on proceeding to the second 
reading on Thursday next. 

Mr. BUCHANAN wished to know 
whether the increase in the number of 
Scotch Representatives was one of the 
essential principles of the Bill; and 
whether it would be treated by the 
Government as a vital question? 

Mr. CLARE READ asked whether 
those divisions of counties which would 
still continue to return two Members 
would be treated in the same way as 
boroughs which returned two Members, 
or whether those constituencies would 
be divided ? 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
enter his protest against the very small 
increase in the number of Members 
apportioned to Scotland. If the num- 
ber of Members for Ireland was to be 
continued at 103, and for Wales at 30, 
Scotland would be entitled to an in- 
creased representation of 21 Members, 
instead of 12. The Welsh Members 
were increased, under the last two Re- 
form Bills, from 26 to 30, and since the 
Union the Irish Members from 100 to 
105—which number had been reduced 
by the disfranchisement of Sligo and 
Cashel to 103. If there were to be 103 
for Ireland, Scotland, on the same prin- 
ciple, would demand 82 or 83. He 
would advise English Members to look 
out for themselves, because the six ad- 
ditional Members to be added to Eng. 
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land were not a sufficient number if 
they were to have 103 for Ireland, and 
30 for Wales, continued. If it were the 
pleasure of the House to increase the 
whole number of its Members from 658 
to 670 in order to give 12 new Members 
to Scotland, he trusted the House would 
do justice to Scotland by increasing its 
representation by 11 more than was 
proposed by the Bill. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he would join in 
the appeal made by the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
against taking the second reading so 
early as Thursday next. The Prime 
Minister had himself said that this Bill 
was more drastic than that of 1832, and 
proceeded on a much wider and broader 
system of Reform. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would not take the second 
reading of the Bill, at all events, until 
Monday next. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was inclined to agree with the conten- 
tion of the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman (Sir John Hay). He thought 
Scotland was entitled to a larger repre- 
sentation than was proposed. At the 
same time, if the general principles 
mentioned by the Prime Minister, which 
he should like some explanation of, 
were to be applied to the Three King- 
doms, then he felt they must submit, 
even though Scotland suffered. It was 
a curious thing, however, that the full 
number of Members should be retained 
for Ireland and Wales, and that Scot- 
land should not receive the full number. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he did not 
concur in the views expressed by the 
hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow). 
He thought it would be much better to 
proceed to the second reading at once, 
considering that they were now in De- 
cember, and that the House desired to 
adjourn over Christmas. He thought 
the Government were quite right in 
proposing to take the second reading on 
Thursday, which would allow the debate 
to be continued on Friday or Monday. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked if 
the number of Members of the House 
was to be increased by 18 ? 

Siz H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether the Boundary Commissioners 
would be instructed to deal with bo- 
roughs not otherwise affected by the 
Bill? 

Mr. BRYCE asked whether it was 
intended, in increasing the representa- 
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tion of London by 37 Members, that the 
Members for seven of the new boroughs 
were to be taken out of the counties; 
and whether those boroughs, with the 
existing Metropolitan constituencies, 
except the City of London, were to have 
one Member only ? 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
that in his judgment, considering the 
circumstances of the birth of the Bill 
were exceptional, they would require 
rather more than less time than usual to 
be taken for the consideration of the 
Bill. As the Bill, it was hoped, would 
settle this question for many years to 
come, it seemed to him something like 
endeavouring to hustle the measure 
through the House to take the second 
reading on Thursday. He therefore 
hoped that stage would be taken at a 
later date. He expressed his gratifica- 
tion at one statement of the Prime 
Minsiter—namely, that the proceedings 
of the Boundary Commissioners were to 
come under the careful scrutiny of the 
House. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he understood that Members were to be 
distributed near London and the neigh- 
bourhood of the populous districts in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire upon the 
ground of population. He wished to 
ask what Return was taken as the basis 
of redistribution ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Census of 1881. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that Census was rather misleading, be- 
cause in the neighbourhood of the Metro- 
polis, as well as of the large towns in 
the country, there had been a very great 
change. He wished to know whether 
the Government had taken into consider- 
ation the very great increase of popu- 
lation which, during the past two or 
three years, had occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood of London and some of the 
large towns of Lancashire and York- 
shire ? 

Mr. RAIKES inquired whether there 
was any intention to give the Boundary 
Commissioners power to reconsider the 
arrangements of what were called dis- 
trict boroughs? Everyone who had 
studied this question was aware that no 
greater anomaly existed on the face of 
the earth than the constitution of many 
of the Scotch district boroughs. He 
wished to ask whether the Government 
were to give the Boundary Oom- 
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missioners powers to recommend the 
re-arrangement of these districts of 
burghs by forming new groups, and 
also whether the same course would be 
taken with regard to Welsh district 
boroughs? England and Wales had, 
according to the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment, been treated on the same basis; 
but at the present time, in North Wales, 
there was not a single town which con- 
tained 15,000 people. He did not say 
that in order now to raise the ques- 
tion of curtailing the representation of 
Wales; but he thought it would be de- 
sirable that the House should know 
what were to be the powers of the Com- 
missioners, and whether they were to be 
allowed to recommend any measures for 
the readjustment of district boroughs 
by forming new groups. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps I may 
be allowed to answer the questions which 
have been put tome. This is not the 
proper moment for deciding the question 
of the second reading; but I may say, 
as far as I can gather the general sense 
of the House on the question of pro- 
cedure—I think the general sense—[ An 
hon. Mermper: Evident sense. |—the 
general, if not the evident, desire of the 
House is to read the Bill a second time 
on Thursday, and I think the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. R. N. Fowler) has been a true 
expositor of the feeling of the House. 
The hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan) has asked me the question 
whether the increase of the number of 
Members for Scotland is vital. It is not, 
I think, the custom of the House to re- 
quire at the period of the introduction 
of a Bill statements as to the parts of it 
that are vital; but I will go so far as to 
say this—that I have always looked 
upon the increase of Scotch Members 
resulting from the application of a uni- 
form, and, therefore, just, rule, as a 
part of any fair scheme of redistribu- 
tion. Then the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) referred to 
two-Membered counties. I have already 
stated that the only exception to be 
made in reference to the one-Membered 
rule would be in boroughs. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir John 
Hay) objects to the proposed allotment 
of Members between the different por- 
tions of the United Kingdom, and pro- 
poses to show that it is inequitable. If 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
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should make a very effective argument 
on the subject, it would, as far as in- 
clination may be allowed to interfere in 
these matters, receive every attention. 
But this allotment, as the House will 
find on examining the Bill, is the result 
of the application of a uniform, and, 
therefore, a just, rule to all the areas of 
the country. At present we do not see 
our way—however agreeable it might 
be to us to come to a result still more 
favourable—to deviate from what we 
propose. The hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) asks 
what was the general principle upon 
which the allotment of Members was 
conducted. I thought I had stated it. 
The general principle is the applying 
of a uniform rule of enfranchisement 
and disfranchisement to every county 
and every borough in the Three King- 
doms. As to a question about the 
boundaries of existing boroughs, that is 
a matter which will be dealt with in the 
Bill, and will not be included in the 
powers of the Commissioners. The Me- 
tropolis, it is understood, we should pro- 
pose to divide into one-Member districts, 
with the exception of the City of Lon- 
don; and we propose to follow the Cen- 
sus for 1881, not because we think it is 
perfectly satisfactory, nor because we have 
not considered the subject—for, on the 
contrary, we have considered it strictly 
—but because, on the whole, we think 
it the best rule that we can adopt. Then 
there was an important question put 
with regard to grouping boroughs, and 
as to whether it will be open to the Com- 
missioners to make recommendations for 
what I may call the re-grouping of the 
boroughs. No, Sir; we think that is too 
large, too delicate, and too important a 
question—not merely a statistical one— 
for us to entrust to the Oommissioners ; 
and we propose that the whole subject 
of the grouping or re-grouping of Scotch 
or English boroughs shall remain for 
the consideration of the House. I think 
that these are all the questions which I 
am called upon to answer. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked whether 
the terms of the Boundary Commission 
would allow the Commissioners to ap- 
point Sub-Commissioners; and, if so, 
what control would the Government 
have over them? The names of the 
Commissioners had been read to the 
House, and the House had confidence in 
them; but if the Sub-Commissioners 
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were to be selected by them, the selec- 
tion might be an unfortunate one. 
He desired, therefore, to ask whether 
Sub-Commissioners were to be appointed 
at all; and, if so, whether they were to 
consist of officers in the service of the 
Orown, as in Ireland, or whether they 
were to be appointed pro hdc vice? | 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to sup- 
a the question of the hon. Mem- 

er for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). In Ireland the Boundary 
Commission was to be entrusted to the 
Valuation Office, which had not the con- 
fidence of the Irish Members. He de- 
sired, therefore, to know what control 
the Government would have over the 
decisions of the Irish Valuation Office, 
and whether they intended to appoint 
Sub-Commissioners for Ireland; and 
what control the Government intended to 
exercise over them? He wished, as a 
Member of the Irish Party, to express 
his regret that the system of one-Mem- 
bered constituencies would force him to 
the sad necessity of tearing himself 
away from half of his beloved con- 
stituency. At the same time, he rejoiced 
that the change would give him the op- 
portunity of returning to his old love, 
who, he hoped, would send to the 
new Parliament Representatives purified 
from all Whig and corrupt influences. 
He thanked the Prime Minister for the 
self-sacrifice he had shown in extinguish- 
ing the Whig and Liberal representa- 
tion of Ireland. Hereafter it would be 
more difficult to find a Whig or a 
Liberal there than it was for Diogenes 
to discover an honest man. 

Mr. WARTON pointed out that the 
Universities had not been mentioned. 
Were the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin to continue to have 
two Members each, or were they to be 
divided? Further, he did not see how, if 
the 12 additional Members were all to be 
given to Scotland, England could have 
six additional Members, as stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman. He should like 
to know, also, whether Ireland would 
have 105 Members or 103? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that to de- 
cide on taking the second reading of 
this Bill, which involved a totally new 
principle of redistribution, on Thursday 
was a very summary proceeding, and 
involved the supposition that none of 
them might find it necessary to com- 
municate with those whom they repre- 
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sented. He had himself thrown no im- 

ediment in the way of a settlement ; 
but he must take that opportunity of 
saying, on behalf of the constituencies 
which were to be summarily dealt with 
by sub-division, that their Representa- 
tives ought to be allowed time to inform 
themselves of the feelings of their con- 
stituents. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had waited to see whether any other 
Member would rise to put a question. 
In reply to the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), he had to 
say that two of the Commissioners were 
persons in the habit of making those 
inquiries—he meant Mr. Pelham, and 
Major Tulloch, of the Royal Engineers. 
Both these gentlemen had made various 
inquiries in former years. If the Go- 
vernment should find it necessary to 
appoint other gentlemen to assist the 
Commissioners men of the same class 
would be appointed ; but none would be 
chosen except persons used to perform 
such duties. The hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Callan) spoke of the Valuation 
Office as being chosen for the work in 
Treland; but it was not the Valuation 
Office, but the Ordnance Survey, that 
had been named by the Prime Minister. 
The inquiry in England would be largely 
conducted by gentlemen who were on 
the Ordnance Survey in England, and 
who had drawn up useful maps on the 
subject. Similarly, in Ireland, the in- 
quiries would be made by an official of 
the Ordnance Survey of Ireland. An 
officer of the Royal Engineers, Sir 
Charles Wilson, who was engaged in 
Egyptian affairs, and was on leave of 
absence, was at the head of that Office; 
and he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) did not 
remember at the moment the name of 
the official who was next under him. In 
answer to the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton), he had to 
say that the Universities would not be 
divided. It was very difficult to divide 
a University. He did not know how so 
incorporeal a body could be divided. 
Certainly it was not proposed. The hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) complained of Thursday 
being too soon to admit of Members con- 
sulting their constituents. But all that 
was proposed to be done on Thursday 
was to ask the House to affirm the 
principle of the Bill. The pririciple, so 
far as it would be affirmed, was that a 
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Redistribution Bill was necessary, rather 
than the methods on which the redistri- 
bution depended. After the explana- 
tion of the Prime Minister, any differ- 
ence of opinion on the latter question 
might, he thought, be expressed on the 
Question that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair, after the Recess. Hon. Members 
would, therefore, have ample time to 
consult their constituents. 

Coronet, KING-HARMAN inquired 
what seats were to be transferred from 
Ireland to England? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE replied, 
the six seats, including those formerly 
belonging to Sligo and Cashel, which 
had been vacant for many years. 

Mr. GRAY asked how many seats 
would be allotted to Dublin ? 

Sim CHARLES W. DILKE: Four to 
the City. 

Mr. PICTON wished to know whe- 
ther the Government had considered the 
desirability, in view of the inconvenience 
of increasing the number of Members of 
the House, of taking Members from 
those anomalous constituencies the Uni- 
versities? He wished to ask the Prime 
Minister whether the subject had been 
considered adequately by the Govern- 
ment, for he thought it was likely the 
House would be asked to consider it be- 
fore the Bill had been passed ? 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH inquired 
when the instructions to the Boundary 
Commissioners would be laid before the 
House ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the instructions were signed on Saturday 
by the Home Secretary ; but they only 
existed in the form of a letter from him- 
self to the Home Secretary. There was 
no reason why the letter forming in- 
structions should not be laid upon the 
Table at once. 

Mr. SEXTON asked how many Mem- 
bers Belfast would have? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Belfast 
will be one of the boroughs receiving 
an extension of borough boundaries. 1t 
will receive two new Members, making 
four in all, with the extended boundary. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER wished to ask 
whether the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board was in a position now 
to communicate to the House the in- 
structions to the Boundary Commis- 
sioners ? 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE stated 
that the instruetions would be in the 
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Vote Office to - morrow evening, and 
would be circulated the next morning. 

_ Mr. GLADSTONE: By the indulg- 
ence of the House I may be allowed to 
answer the question put by the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton). Un- 
doubtedly, the Government have con- 
sidered the whole question to which he 
refers—in fact, they have considered all 
the points that affected the question of 
Redistribution; and the result of that 
consideration is the Bill. It is certainly 
not intended to take away any Members 
from the Universities. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Grapstonz, The Marquess of Hartine- 
ton, Sir Cuoartes W. Dirks, Mr. Ar- 
TORNEY GENERAL, The Loxp ApvooarTE, 
and Mr. CamMpseLti-BANNERMAN, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 40. } 


SUSPENSION OF EVICTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Macrar.ang, Bill to sus- 
pend the power of eviction from holdings with 
a rental of less than thirty pounds a year within 
the area embraced in the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the condition of the Crofters and 
Cottars in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, except for non-payment of rent, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Macrarzang, Mr. Dicx- 
Peppiz, Mr. Henperson, Sir Georce Camp- 
BELL, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Barciay, and Mr. 
Bryce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 41.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND REFORMATORY SOHOOLS 
(IRELAND) LOANS BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Cotruurst, Bill to 
afford facilities for the erection, enlargement, 
ae I po and purchase of buildings for 
Industrial and Reformatory Schools for Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel Couruursz, 
Mr. Wiutu1am Suaw, Mr. Parraick Martin, 
Colonel Notan, and Mr. Moors. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 42.] 


PEASANT PROPRIETARY AND ACQUISITION 
OF LAND BY OCOUPIERS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jzssz OCoxrzines, Bill to 
facilitate the creation of a Peasant Proprietary, 
and the acquisition of Land by Oceupiers, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jzessz Cot- 
tines, Mr. Rosert Rew, Mr. Gzonex Pater, 
Mr. Burt, and Mr. Broapuvursrt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 43.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Seven o’clock 
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Thursday, 2nd December, 1884. 





MINUTES.]— Pusuic Bir1—Committee—Re- 
port—Tramways and Public Companies (Ire- 
land) Act Amendment * (8). 


NAVY—STATE OF THE NAVY. 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK rose, 
pursuant to Notice, to move for Returns 
respecting the ships built and building 
for Her Majesty’s Navy during the last 
four years; and to make a Statement, 
said: My Lords, I beg to thank the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Sidmouth), 
who has a Motion on the Paper relating 
to the Navy, for giving me precedence 
on this occasion. As regards the State- 
ment which I have to make, the natural 
question which would occur to your 
Lordships is, why it should be necessary, 
at this time of year and in this Autumn 
Session of Parliament, to make any 
Statement respecting the condition of the 
Navy. Such Statements are naturally 
made when the Estimates are laid be- 
fore Parliament. The announcement 
that a Statement respecting the Navy 
would be made in the course of the 
Autumn Session was given when I hap- 
pened to be away from England ; but I 
can have no hesitation in saying that 
it has been the outcome of the general 
public interest which has been expressed 
upon questions relating to the Navy 
which have arisen in the course of the 
Recess. I am sure that it is right that 
the Government should take an oppor- 
tunity, as Parliament is now sitting, to 
lay before the two Houses what their 
view on the subject is, and what pro- 
posals they have to make in anticipa- 
tion of the ordinary Estimates of the 
year. Now, I should like to say what is 
absolutely the fact—that no one con- 
nected with the Admiralty — neither 
myself, nor Mr. Oampbell-Bannerman, 
the late Secretary to the Admiralty, nor 
Sir Thomas Brassey, who has worthily 
succeeded him—ever expressed the least 
dislike of all the public discussions which 
have taken place in regard to the state 
of the Navy. In fact, anyone who is 
connected with, and responsible for, the 
condition of the Navy is bound to attend 
to all public discussions on this subject ; 
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and we, and every one of your Lord- 
ships, must admit that it is a question 
above all others which vitally concerns 
the interest of everyone in this coun- 
try, and one on which public discussion is 
right and useful. But, my Lords, I 
think it is somewhat unfortunate that 
that discussion has hitherto been con- 
ducted naturally and necessarily with- 
out any expression of opinion from 
those who are most responsible for the 
affairs of the Navy, who must have most 
knowledge on the subject, and who, I 
venture to think, are as vitally interested 
in the condition of the Navy as anyone 
else in the country can possibly be. 
My Lords, that is a necessity which 
could not be avoided. It would have, 
of course, been quite out of the ques- 
tion that I myself, or any Member of 
the Board of Admiralty, or any Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, should have 
entered into the discussion of the public 
Press as to the state of the Navy. It 
is in their place in Parliament where 
those who are responsible for the affairs 
of the Navy must give utterance to what 
they have'to say on this subject, and no- 
where else. I may add that I am ex- 
ceedingly glad that almost the earliest 
opportunity that could be taken has been 
afforded to us to make a Statement on 
the subject. I would premise one word 
more—namely, that in speaking on be- 
half of Her Majesty’s Government I 
can assure your Lordships and all in- 
terested in this question throughout the 
country that we are determined, as far as 
in us lies, to maintain the naval supre- 
macy of this country in such a manner 
as we think most advisable for that pur- 
pose. I must say, further, that I hope 
that in the observations which I shall 
make to-night nobody will be able to 
say that I have made this. question in 
any way a Party or political question. 
It certainly would be hard if, just at the 
time when the Leaders of the two great 
Parties have, in my opinion, most for- 
tunately and for the advantage of the in- 
terests of the country come to an agree- 
ment on a most difficult and complicated 
political question, that with respect to a 
question which ought never to be held 
to be a political one at all—namely, the 
condition of the Navy—we should dis- 
cuss it in any other way, or with any 
other object or motive, except to get at 
the truth, and to come to that conclusion 
which is most conducive to the interest 
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of the country apart from any Party or 
personal considerations. Having said 
that much, I think your Lordships will 
not quarrel with me if I occupy a very 
short time in making a Statement, with- 
out entering into any elaborate figures, 
as to the policy of the present Board of 
Admiralty in respect to shipbuildin 
during the last four years; because 
think that in all discussions we have seen, 
very naturally, perhaps, that there has 
been an omission to recognize what the 
policy of the Board of Admiralty has been, 
and how much it has done to carry out 
that policy. In the first place, with regard 
to the most important element of the 
naval strength of the country—namely, 
armour-plated ships—that policy has 
been stated more than once in both 
Houses of Parliament. It was stated, 
for example, very distinctly by my right 
hon. Friend Mr. Trevelyan, when Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, in the House of 
Commons in the month of April, 1882. 
He then explained, in a discussion which 
took place on the strength of the Navies 
of England and France, that it was, in 
the view of the Board of Admiralty, 
necessary very considerably to increase 
the rate of construction of armour-plated 
ships, and that we might have taken one 
of two courses. In 1880, when the pre- 
sent Board of Admiralty was formed, we 
might have taken the course of asking the 
House of Commons for a large Vote tor 
an immediate increase of armour-plated 
tonnage ; but we deliberately declined to 
take that course. We deliberately pre- 
ferred to take what we thought was the 
wiser course of making the increase that 
we considered necessary gradually and 
steadily, and not all at one time by a 
very large expenditure of public money. 
In carrying out that policy we have de- 
liberately increased the expenditure on 
the Navy very considerably in the last 
four years; and we have also, during 
that time, very largely inereased the 
rate of construction of the armour- 
plated ships. We increased that rate 
of construction from something under 
8,000 tons per annum to more than 
12,000 tons per annum; and that in- 
crease, as your Lordships can well under- 
stand, has necessarily been accompanied 
by a considerably increased charge to the 
public. For those ships year by year be- 
come more expensive in their construc- 
tion. Now, that charge, on the whole, 
may be put down at not very far from 
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£1,000,000 sterling. If we compare the 
expenditure of the year 1884-5 with that 
of the year 1880-1, the first year when 
the present Board of Admiralty came into 
Office, that expenditure is divided, in 
the first place, into the Votes in the 
Navy Estimates from which the funds 
are found for the construction of ships. 
The increase on those Votes is from 
£3,124,000 in the year 1880-1 to 
£3,891,000 in the year 1884-5. But 
there is another expense which is not 
provided for in the Navy Estimates, but 
which is equally essential to the con- 
struction of ships—namely, the supply 
of guns for the Navy, for which provi- 
sion is made in the Army Estimates. 
The expenditure upon guns, &c., for 
the Navy has been increased from 
£300,000 in 1880 to £500,000 in 1884-5, 
making, on the whole, an increased 
expenditure upon the construction of 
ships in the last, as compared with the 
first, ef the four years, of not much 
under £1,000,000 sterling. My Lords, 
in carrying out that increase we have 
been guided by certain general prin- 
ciples. One of those principles has 
been that we should not be induced, by 
the existence in the Navies of other 
nations of armour-clad ships of a gigan- 
tic size, to lay down for this country 
very large ships. We thought, on the 
whole, that for England it would be 
better to confine the class of ships that 
we build to ships of what, in the present 
day, are considered to be of moderate 
size. When we come to talk, however, 
of ships of moderate size, that moderate 
size means ships of about 10,000 tons, and 
costing not very far from £750,000 each. 
We would not embark in the policy 
which has been adopted, for example, by 
the Italian Government, of laying down 
ships of 2,000 and 3,000 tons larger 
than the class I have mentioned. An- 
other of the principles which we have 
adopted in our policy of construction has 
been that we should take money enough 
to press forward as quickly as possible 
the ships which we have begun to 
construct. I have seen adverse criti- 
cisms in respect to this; but I am pre- 
pared to maintain that during the last 
four years the construction of armour- 
plated ships has progressed at a rate as 
rapid as possible consistently with the 
economical construction of such ships. 
We may have been detained in com- 
pleting ships from circumstances con- 
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nected with their armament which have 
arisen, as I believe, unavoidably ; but in 
respect of the construction of ships by 
the Board of Admiralty I say we have 
supplied money enough to build those 
ships as economically and as rapidly as 

ssible. Another part of our policy 

as been, as far as possible, not to 
multiply types of ships; but, both 
in respect of economy of construction 
and of the advantages of manouvring 
when ships are acting together, to 
build them as far as possible of the 
same type. The ships we have built 
are of the type generally known as 
the Admiral; and although as years 
went on and as improvements advanced 
some have been designed more power- 
ful than others, still they were ships 
of the same class. Another principle 
which we have followed has been that 
in building this class of ships, and all 
other classes of ships, we should pay 
especial attention to the element of 
speed ; and all the ships that we have 
laid down have been ships of great 
oot is to say, the speed of the 
ships laid down has been above the 
average of 16 knots. Having said this 
much, and shown what has been done 
and the policy that has been followed 
during the last four years in respect 
of armour-plated ships, I do not know 
whether your loudilign expect me to 
say anything in respect of the com- 
parisons which many of your Lord- 
ships may have seen lately between the 
armour-plated ships of France and those 
of England. I have alluded on one or 
two occasions to this subject. It is na- 
turally one of some delicacy. We are 
on the best terms with our neighbours. 
We have no right to make any objection 
to the increase which France chooses to 
make in her Navy. On the contrary, 
I think I have explained in this House 
on a former occasion that the reason 
which induced the French Government, 
more than 10 years ago, to lay down 
a scheme for the construction with a 
greater rapidity than ordinary of ar- 
mour-plated ships was one which must 
be an as natural by anyone who 
has paid any attention to naval construc- 
tion here or elsewhere. The fact is, that 
when the armour-clad ships were first 
introduced, the French Government con- 
tinued far longer than we did the prac- 
tice, which has turned out not to be an 
economical one, of building ships of 
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wood and plating those ships with iron. 
It has been found that the ships so 
built become unserviceable within a 
limited time. After 20 years it is im- 
possible to calculate that those ships 
will be of any value as ships of war; 
whereas ships built of iron or steel ap- 
pear, so far as I am able to judge at the 
present time, to be practically indestrac- 
tible. For example, one of the earliest 
iron-clads, the Warrior, laid down by 
Sir John Pakington more than 20 years 
ago, has been examined; and as far as 
her hull goes she is, I believe, pretty 
nearly as good now as she wasat the time 
when she was built. Ido not mean in 
the least to imply that the Warrior is a 
ship which would be at the present time 
of any particular value as a fighting 
ship ; but I simply mention this to show 
the length of time which ships built of 
iron may last. That is the reason why the 
French some years ago laid down a pro- 
gramme forincreasing the numberof their 
armour-plated ships, and why they have 
been engaged in endeavouring to carry 
that programme into execution. There- 
fore I hope your Lordships will under- 
stand that in making any comparison at 
all it is not with the view ef giving an 
impression that the French Government 
have been endeavouring to rival us on 
the sea, a thought which I honestly 
believe was undreamt of in making their 

rogramme. I make it merely because 

have read so many such comparisons, 
and it seems to me that it would be hardly 
right for me to leave the subject altogether 
unnoticed. We have seen in those com- 
pss a great many distinctions drawn 

etween ships of the first class, and 
ships of the second class, and ships of 
the third class—distinctions drawn be- 
tween ships on account of their speed, on 
account of the armour they carry, and on 
account of the guns with which they are 
armed ; but there is one thing which your 
Lordships will have seen for yourselveson 
reading those comparisons—that there is 
hardly one comparison which coincides 
with another made two or three days 
before. Only the other day there was 
an elaborate comparison made in which 
it was said, in regard to the English 
Navy, that nobody would deny that the 
English was superior to the French 
Navy in what are called first-class ships ; 
but we read three days ago, I think, a 
discussion in which a very eminent pro- 
fessional gentleman said one thing was 
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clear—that we were very inferior in 
first-class ships, but enormously superior 
in regard to second-class ships. This is 
one of the comparisons which I have 
seen ; and, of course, those comparisons 
puzzle very much persons who are not 
acquainted with the technical details of 
this interesting question. I am sure 
that if our best naval officers were asked 
what should be called a first-class ship 
they would not agree. That places us 
in a great difficulty, and I came to the 
conclusion that it would be better to 
take the list of ships of the French and 
English Navies for next year, and to ask 
my Naval Colleagues at the Board of 
Admiralty to go through them, and, 
without reference to any arbitrary classi- 
fication of first, second, or third class, 
to see what the general comparison 
between the ships was. Setting one ship 
as far as we could against the other, 
and when we could giving a decided dis- 
advantage to our side, always placing 
ourselves in the worst position in the 
comparison, the conclusion we have 
arrived at is as follows, coming not on 
my authority, but on the authority of 
the Board of Admiralty. We made a 
distinction between the more modern 
class of ships, and those ships which are 
usually called obsolete—third-classships, 
or whatever they may be called—which 
are now hardly of a class to be put in 
comparison with the better class of ships. 
As far as modern ships go, the compari- 
son comes to this. Taking the more 
modern ships, there are 30 English of 
210,430 tons, and 19 French of 127,828 
tons, showing a balance in our favour 
of 11 ships. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH: Was that the 
armoured tonnage ? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK : I am 
speaking only of armour-plated ships. 
Taking the guasi-obsolete ships, to which 
we should not attach any great value, 
there are 16 English of 115,520 tons, 
and 12 French of 53,066 tons, and there 
is a balance in our favour of four ships. 
Taking the whole of the armoured ships 
together, there are 46 English of 329,550 
tons, and 31 French of 180,894tons. I 
am not going to make any comments on 
these comparisons, because the moment 
we come to make any comments we are 
apt to land ourselves in a quagmire of 
technical discussion. I wish, however, 
to call attention to this fact—that this 
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son in to the state of the two 
Navies that I can offer your Lordships, 
not on my authority, as I said before, 
but on the authority of the Board of 
Admiralty. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : Do 
these figures refer to ships building or 
actually built ? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: To 
ships actually built. During the last 
four years we have begun two armour- 
plated ships for every one which the 
French Government have begun. I must 
inform your Lordshipsthat during the last 
few years there has not been any rapid 
progress or great expenditure of money 
upon the increase of the French Navy. 
In 1882 a very material change was 
made in regard to the money provided 
for the construction of the French Navy. 
Whereas up to that time the construction 
of the Navy was provided for mainly by 
Votes of Credit, apart from the annual 
Votes, and therefore from the annual 
taxation of the country, in that year a 
change was made, and since that time 
the construction has been provided for 
by annual Votes. Without entering 
into statistics, I may inform your Lord- 
ships that I am satisfied, after full in- 
quiry, that our expenditure at the pre- 
sent time on the construction of armour- 
plated ships is very much larger than the 
expenditure on the construction of such 
ships by the French Government; and, 
so far as I am aware—and I have full 
opportunities of knowing—there has been 
no extraordinary activity in regard to 
construction in the French Navy. There 
is, therefore, my Lords, no reason for 
making us suppose that any exertions 
are being made in that quarter which 
would of themselves, apart from other 
circumstances, require large and new 
expenditure on our part. I have already 
said in this House, upon a former occa- 
sion, that, as regards ships being con- 
structed by the two nations at the pre- 
sent time, there are more ships bein 
constructed at this moment by the ene 
than by ourselves. The number of ships 
actually launched and being completed 
is about the same in the two coun- 
tries. I think there is a balance of 
one in favour of the French, but that 
ship is a small one; and the tonnage 
of ships launched and completed is 
about the same between the two na- 
tions. In regard to ships being con- 
structed, and not yet advanced, there 
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are two more ships being constructed by 
the French than by ourselves. That is 
the exact position at the present time. 
I should like to say one word in defence 
of the policy pursued by the Board of 
Admiralty in not having in 1880 asked 
for a large sum of money and commenced 
to build a great number of armour- 
plated ships. My Lords, this is a ques- 
tion on which one learns by experience. 
Iam old enough to remember cases in 
which Boards of Admiralty have sud- 
denly, and in consequence of the diffi- 
culties of the moment, come to the con- 
clusion that they should make a large 
inerease in a particular class of ships, 
and this has led to a great expenditure 
of public money, with no advantage to 
the strength of the Navy. One particu- 
lar instance, which some of your Lord- 
ships may remember, happened in 1859. 
I remember it very well. It was not long 
after the introduction of steam into ships 
of the line, and it was supposed to be 
necessary to make a large increase in 
the steam battle ships of this country. 
Sailing ships were converted into steam- 
ships, and the increase was at once voted 
by Parliament. I am not finding fault 
with anyone. There was no difference 
of opinion among the high authorities 
of the day; but, unfortunately, the Ad- 
miralty did not take sufficient account 
of the fact that armour-plated ships 
were beginning to supersede the unpro- 
tected ships, and before half the new 
ships were completed it was found that 
they were entirely superseded by armour- 
plated ships. Many of those new wooden 
ships had to be pulled to pieces, and the 
remainder had to be converted into very 
indifferent protected ships. I recall this 
as an instance to show that it is not 
usually a safe thing in naval construc- 
tion, when so many changes are going 
on, to spend a very large sum of money 
at any partioular time in building any 
large number of battle ships of a class 
which may at that time be considered 
the best. My Lords, I will go further, 
and ask if in 1880 the Board of Admi- 
ralty had laid down 10 ships like the 
Collingwood—and a very good kind of 
ship she was—what would now be said 
by professional men who are acquainted 
with the present condition of naval war- 
fare? The Collingwood has only 43-ton 
guns. She is still a very powerful and 
good ship, and not obsolete ; but it is by 
no means the kind of ship which any 
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naval officer would now recommend to 
be laid down. That shows the change 
that has taken place within the last 
four years. The use of the Gatling 
guns, of Nordenfeldt guns, and what 
is known as the quick-firing gun, 
have given rise to requirements which 
did enter into the consideration of 
Naval Constructors at the time the Col- 
lingwood was built. Moreover, since 
that time guns of more than 100 tons 
have been placed on board line-of- 
battle ships; and it is now almost im- 
possible to put the heavier guns which 
are now made on vessels built four 
years ago. Therefore, I venture to 
think that we did wisely in gradually 
and steadily increasing the amount of 
our tonnage; and that we shouid not 
have acted a wise part if we had come 
down to Parliament with a sensational 
Statement and asked the country to agree 
to a large and immediate Vote for the 
purpose of building a great number of 
iron-clad ships of the kind that were 
then considered the best. Having said 
that much as to what we have done, let 
me state to your Lordships what we pro- 
pose to do. We have, or shall have 
shortly, three ‘‘slips” vacant, and we 
propose to lay down three new ships in 
place of three ships which have been, or 
will shortly be, launched. That will be 
in accordance with our programme of 
four years ago. We have also laid down 
a ship—the Benbow—which is being 
built by contract. That ship will shortly 
be launched; and we propose also to 
lay down another to succeed her—that 
will make four iron-clads in all to be 
laid down—either at the beginning or 
in the course of the next financial year. 
So much in regard to the ships that we 
intend to lay down. As to those on the 
stocks, we are making the most rapid 
progress thatis possible. As regards the 
class of ship to be laid down the Board 
of Admiralty have paid the greatest 
attention; and the subject is so in- 
teresting that I will not apologize for 
giving your Lordships a very slight de- 
scription of the ship that we propose to 
lay down. The ship is to be of a little 
over 10,000 tons, of the same class as the 
Conqueror, with 18 inches of armour on 
the side, which, with the backing, will 
render her equal in defence to any 
ship afloat; her turret will be armed 
with two of the heaviest guns put into 
any ship of the present time—namely, 
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two 110-ton guns, and she will have an 18- 
ton gun in the stern, and 12 6-inch guns 
in her after-battery. This battery will 
be protected by steel three inches thick, 
with a backing against the fire of the 
machine guns and the quick-firing guns, 
which, it is the general opinion, will in 
the future form so great an element of 
destruction in naval warfare. This shi 
will have a speed of 154 knots; and t 
think, my Lords, that this ship, which 
has been worked out with great care by 
the very able officers at the Admiralty 
who design our ships, will be a very valu- 
able addition to the Navy, and will be 
equal to any armour-clad ship which has 
been laid down, or which is now being 
laid down or constructed; by any Power. 
With regard to the particular design of 
the other three armour-clad ships it is 
proposed to construct, I cannot now give 
any further information. The Board of 
Admiralty have had several designs be- 
fore them; and it is a matter of very 
considerable difficulty to decide between 
them. There is no reason at the present 
time to come to any conclusion as to the 
particular class of ship. All I can say 
at present is that they will be about the 
same class as those we have been in the 
habit of building—that is to say, between 
10,000 and 11,000 tons. My Lords, there 
has been recently a development of a 
power in respect of naval warfare to 
which I do not think sufficient attention 
has been paid in many of the discussions 
which have lately taken place on the 
Navy. I speak of the power of tor- 
pedoes as used by ships against other 
ships. Your Lordships may remember 
that the Board of Admiralty, over which 
the late Mr. Ward Hunt presided, de- 
signed a ship which was called the 
Polyphemus. This ship was designed to 
be a ram, and at the same time a tor- 
pedo ship, which would be, by reason of 
the character of her construction, very 
little vulnerable to the guns of the 
enemy, having her vitals protected by 
steel armour. She was to be an answer 
to some of the large armour-plated ships 
of other countries, and that was the pur- 
snd for which she was built by the late 
oard of Admiralty. My Lords, that 
ship was an important experiment. We 
have paid the greatest attention to the 
development of her qualities; and I am 
glad to inform your Lordships that very 
recently the experiments made as to her 
fighting qualities in respect to her tor- 
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pedo discharge have been exceedingly 
successful—so much so that the able 
officer in charge of the experiments, 
Captain Wilson, reported to the Ad- 
miralty that the experiments should not 
be continued in her, and that she was a 
valuable addition to the fighting ships 
of the Navy. My Lords, in respect 
to naval warfare, I do not think it be- 
comes the Board of Admiralty in Eng- 
land to be behind, or to follow the 
example of, other nations ; but rather to 
take the lead in introducing such ex- 
periments and such changes as may be 
likely by their development to increase 
the naval force of this country; and I 
think the Board of Admiralty over which 
Mr. Ward Hunt presided did a very 
wise thing in building this ship—the 
Polyphemus — and I will add that, in 
my opinion and in the opinion of many 
men conversant with the subject, the 
experiments made with her are likely to 
introduce a development of naval force 
which may, possibly, be not altogether 
appreciated at the present time. At 
any rate, we feel most desirous to con- 
tinue in that direction ; and we propose, 
therefore, to build at once two more 
ships of « similar class to the Polyphemus 
—that is to say, ships of the torpedo ram 
class—strong enough to be valuable as 
rams, and, at the same time, having a 
powerful torpedo discharge, and having 
their vitals so protected as to afford very 
little mark to the guns of the enemy. 
These ships will be of about 3,000 tons 
displacement, rather longer and wider 
than, but otherwise identical with, the 
Polyphemus in wunder-water arrange- 
ments, except that there will be no 
torpedo discharge through the ram it- 
self. They will be sea-going ships, 
and their estimated speed will be 174 
knots. In respect of the development 
of torpedo warfare, there is another class 
of ship which the Admiralty haverecently 
ordered, and of which they are building 
two at the present time, which may be 
called torpedo cruisers. They are ships 
of about 1,400 tons displacement, and 
are designed to act as auxiliaries to a 
fleet going into action. They will be of 
great speed, and will have powerful 
torpedo armaments. We now propose 
to build an increased number of this 
class of vessel—in fact, we propose to 
build 10 such cruisers. Their value, I 
believe, is universally admitted by those 
who have fully discussed the newer classes 
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of ships which will form the Fleets of 
the future. They will be armed with 
six 4-ton guns, and, as they will have 
good coal endurance, they will perform 
service as cruisers in time of peace, as 
well as fast armed scouts and torpedo 
auxiliaries in time of war. Their esti- 
mated speed is 16 knots, but I will not 
mention the cost. None of your Lord- 
ships who have considered the condi- 
tion of the Navy can look altogether 
with satisfaction upon the class of 
small ships which we are obliged to 
employ in different parts of the world. 
It is absolutely necessary for us to have 
those ships, and very useful, no doubt, 
they are ; but it would be most desirable 
to substitute for that class of ships, which 
necessarily cannot be quite efficient as 
fighting ships in the present day, ships 
which will be equally well able to perform 
the dutiesthey now perform, and be effi- 
cient for fighting purposes. In the opi- 
nion of the Board of Admiralty, the ships 
I have described will be able to perform 
those duties; and, that being so, I can- 
not conceive a more valuable addition to 
the Fleet of this country than a number 
of ships of that class. Besides that 
class of ship, I must mention the sub- 
ject of the smaller boats, called torpedo 
boats. These torpedo boats are divided 
into two classes—the first’class are those 
which are not taken on board line-of- 
battle ships, and which go by their own 
motive power; and the second class are 
those which are carried on board line-of- 
battle ships, and which may be launched 
when wanted. In the opinion of the 
Board of Admiralty, the first-class boats, 
which are of about 120 tons burden, 
are of very great value for defensive 

urposes. They are also of great value 
in warfare which may be carried on 
within certain limits of the ports at 
which they may be stationed. But it 
is impossible to consider these boats 
as sea-going boats, or, as I believe the 
technical phrase is, ‘‘sea-keeping’’ boats 
—that is, boats that can keep at sea, and 
accompany a fleet in time of war. One 
of these little boats went the other day 
to Australia, under the command of a 
very enterprizing lieutenant in the Navy ; 
and the description he gives of the boat, 
which was named the Childers, after my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would convince anyone that 
it would be quite impossible to expect 
boats of this class to accompany a oot 
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at sea; and, therefore, they are to be 
considered valuable mainly as a defen- 
sive and not as an offensive weapon, in 
the sense of being used as such in gene- 
ral maritime warfare. Therefore, I am 
not ashamed to confess that, in regard to 
the construction of these boats, we, being 
the strongest Naval Power in the world, 
have not paid so much attention to this 
class as nations that are weaker at 
sea, such as Germany and Russia. 
Science is causing constant changes, and 
the best torpedo boat of this year will 
not be the best next year. But, my 
Lords, as we are taking up seriously 
the fortification of our coaling stations 
abroad, we propose to make an addition 
of 30 to the number of first-class tor- 
pedo boats. In the opinion of some, 
no mean authorities on naval construc- 
tion, the system of torpedo attack will 
before long be developed in such a way 
as to permit of the use in naval engage- 
ments of ships very much less costly 
than first-class armour-plated line-of- 
battle ships. Of course, no ship armed 
with torpedoes can take the place of 
an iron-clad in an attack upon fortifi- 
cations, or in similar work; but, as re- 
gards service in the Channel, there are 
those whose opinions I much respect 
who think that the class of torpedo ram 
we propose to build may perform service 
equal to that performed by some of the 
armour-plated ships. I come now toa 
class of ships which the Board of Ad- 
miralty have taken very great pains to 
bring to perfection, and which have re- 
ceived very little notice from those who 
have discussed this subject out-of-doors, 
I am speaking of the ship called ‘the 
protected cruiser.” The late Board of 
Admiralty, very wisely, just before leav- 
ing Office, ordered the construction of 
three ships, which are known as ships 
of the Leander class. They possess great 
speed, and are protected in a measure 
by a steel deck built over the engines 
and vitals of the ship. Now, we desired 
to improve upon that class of ships, and 
accordingly the able Constructor to the 
Admiralty designed for us four ships— 
the Mersey, the Severn, the Thames, and 
the Forth. These vessels are very fast, 
and they are protected to a much greater 
degree than the Leander class. They 
have a 8-inch steel-protected deck, which 
is inclined at the sides, so that a shot 
can only strike it at an angle. Ships of 
this class may be considered as belted 
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cruisers with a protection of 6 inches of 
steel. In our opinion, no ships will be 
superior to them for the protection of 
our commerce, which is one of the most 
important objects which must be borne 
in mind by the Board of Admiralty when 
framing its policy in regard to construc- 
tion. Then, under certain circumstances, 
they will be perfectly well able to cope 
with some of the inferior classes of iron- 
clad ships. And in any comparison 
between the fighting ships of England 
and those of other countries these ships 
must not be forgotten, although they 
are notincluded under the technical head- 
ing of armour-plated tonnage. Wenow 
propose to go still further, and improve 
upon the ships of the Mersey class. We 
propose to build belted cruisers which 
will not have inclined decks, but armour 
belts of 10 inches of steel, with which 
their vitals will be protected. These 
ships will have a displacement of 5,000 
tons, and the weight of their armour 
will be 1,000 tons. Their water-line 
will be protected by side armour from 
end toend. A ship of this class will be 
armed with torpedoes. She will also be 
capable of being used as a ram. She 
will carry two 18-ton guns and 12 4-ton 
guns, and her speed will be 17 knots. 
Ships of this class will be perfectly able to 
contend with the inferior iron-clads of 
other countries. We propose to build 
five of this class of ships. To sum up 
what I have been saying, we propose to 
lay down four iron-clads, two torpedo 
rams of 8,000 tons each, five belted 
cruisers of 5,000 tons, 10scoutsof 1,400o0r 
1,500 tons, and 30 first-class torpedo boats. 
The additions we propose to the Navy 
will involve a cost of about £3,100,000 
beyond, and in excess of, the ordinary 
Estimates for the year. We intend 
to ask for tenders from shipbuilding 
firms as soon as possible, as every one 
of these ships, excepting the torpedo 
boats, will take more than a yearto build. 
My own impression is that an iron-clad 
cannot be built in less than four years; 
but the four that are to be built ought 
to be completed within five years from 
the date when they were ordered. Some 
may, perhaps, be completed more rapidly. 
T have said that these ships will be ob- 
tained by contract. The Board of Ad- 
miralty have this year had the advice of 
a very competent Committee, presided 
over by noble Friend (the rl of 
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building by contract. That Committee 
did not recommend that the rate of ship- 
building in the Dockyards should be 
diminished; but it was their opinion 
that when the shipbuilding trade of this 
country was utilized for the pu of 
assisting the Navy, it should be utilized 
in the way of building rather than of 
repairing ships. Ships can, in fact, be 
built by contract economically and effi- 
ciently. We are building one of the 
largest of our iron-clads—the Benbow— 
by contract now ; and the opinion of Mr. 
Barnaby and the professional advisers 
of the Admiralty is that the way in 
which that ship is being constructed, 
under proper supervision, is such as to 
satisfy them that we can safely enter into 
contract for the building of those ships. 
Now, I am not of opinion that it is i 
sirable to make constant changes in the 
establishments of the Dockyards. We 
have been obliged, in order to carry 
through the increased programme of 
the last four years, considerably to add 
to the number of men employed in the 
Dockyards—I think from 16,000 to 
18,000. The Board of Admiralty are 
not prepared to make any considerable 
increase in that number. They think it 
more desirable that the work should go 
steadily on. The reasons for this decision 
are entirely professional, based on the 
best mode of carrying on the work. 
But if there were no such reasons at the 
present time, your Lordships would 
probably agree with me that if we are 
to spend money on the increase of the 
Navy, it is desirable, in consequence of 
the stagnation in the great shipbuilding 
yards of the country, that the extra ex- 
penditure should go, not to add to our 
permanent staffs, but to increase the 
work by contract in the private yards. 
There will be an additional advantage 
from this course. No one who has had 
anything to do with the Admiralty can 
help feeling it is a great advantage 
that the great shipbuilders should 
have practice in building ships of war. 
It is a different class of work from 
what they are accustomed to; and it 
is clear that when war breaks out 
we should look upon the great ship- 
building yardsas part of the Naval Bstab- 
lishments—an addition and strength to 
the resources of the country which must 
be required if we have a naval war. 
Therefore it is an additional advantage 
that ships of different classes should be 
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built in the many different shipbuilding 
yards of the country, which would thus 
acquire an experience they do not now 
possess in constructing the fighting ships 
of England. My noble Friend (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) asked me whether the sum 
of £3,100,000 includes the cost of the 
armament required for the ships to be 
built. I wish I could tell your Lord- 
ships that it was so, because I am a 
man of an economical disposition. I 
mentioned before that the armament of 
our ships is provided for in the Army, 
and not in the Navy, Estimates; and I 
am obliged to state that the carrying out 
of our programme will require a con- 
siderable increase in the Army Esti- 
mates, in order to provide the guns for 
these ships, and the other guns which 
will be required for the armament of 
the ships now being built. I could say 
a good deal upon the subject of guns; 
but I have already detained the House 
a long time, and I hope your Lordships 
will excuse me. But this I will say— 
that our professional advisers are satis- 
fied with the large guns now built and 
building for our ships. I cannot think 
that less than £300,000 for the next 
five years, together with an additional 
£100,000 this year, or, in all, £1,600,000, 
will be necessary, so that a large addi- 
tion must be made to the Army Esti- 
mates for naval guns in that period. 
But there are other matters connected 
with the naval defence of the country to 
which I must now allude. It has been 
already stated in this House that 
we shall require £825,000 for the pro- 
tection of our coaling stations. We had 
a discussion on this subject not long ago, 
and therefore it will not be necessary for 
me to go at any great length into the 
subject. But I have seen it asked— 
‘*‘ What is the use of a Navy if you have 
to come to Parliament toask for money for 
the protection of your ports and coaling 
stations?” I heard that same argument 
used many years ago with respect to 
the protection of our naval ports against 
sudden attack; and I remember very well 
that my old master, Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, gave this answer—‘‘ If your Fleets 
are wanted to protect your Dockyards 
you might as well have neither Fleets nor 

ockyards, because the only use of Fleets 
of this country is to leave its Dockyards, 
go out to sea to meet the enemy, and 
take the offensive.” So I answer and 
say that the ships of this country abroad 
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should not be used to protect our coaling 


stations. If we had a war to-morrow, 
what would be thought of any Board of 
Admiralty which incurred the responsi- 
bility of leaving one ship here, another 
ship there, and another somewhere else 
to protect the coaling stations, which 
ought to be able to protect themselves, 
and to which our ships ought to come 
for refuge and protection instead of 
going to protect them? I had myself 
the other day a letter from a most dis- 
tinguished officer abroad with respect to 
two very important coaling stations, 
stating that if we had a war we should 
have to keep two armour-plated ships to 
protect those coaling stations. Therefore, 
if the coaling stations are not protected 
the Admiralty would have to keep a 
force much larger than would otherwise 
be required. The Government would, 
therefore, incur a grave responsibility if 
they were to leave those stations unpro- 
tected, when a moderate expenditure 
might make them perfectly safe instead 
of being a snare to this country. Ac- 
cordingly, I cannot listen for a moment 
to those who say—‘‘ What is the use of 
your ships if they cannot protect the 
coaling stations abroad?” To sum up, 
there will be ships built by contract, in 
addition to the ordinary Estimates, to 
the amount of £3,100,000; an increased 
provision for guns in the Army Esti- 
mates of £1,600,000; on the protection 
of coaling stations, £825,000; giving a 
total of £5,525,000. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN asked 
how much of the £3,100,000 was for 
armoured and how much for unarmoured 
ships ? 

Taz Eart or NORTHBROOK: I 
stated that the £3,100,000 would give 
the following result—namely, one ar- 
mour-clad ; five protected cruisers, whe- 
ther you call them armour-clad or not; 
10 protected vessels of the scout class, 
and 30 torpedo boats; but I am not at 
present prepared to say that the ships 
that will be ordered to be built by con- 
tract shall be of the particular classes I 
have mentioned. For example, I think 
it is very probable it may be better to 
order by contract two, or even three, 
iron-clads, instead of one, and to build 
other ships in the Dockyards. What I 
mean is that this £3,100,000 will pro- 
duce that number of ships which, whe- 
ther ordered to be built by contract or 
not, will add to the strength of the Navy. 
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The sum we have put down as an in- 
crease to the Army Estimates for arma- 
ments will include an increase of the 
supply of torpedoes, which at present is 
hardly sufficient. Taking the proposals 
as a whole, I think that I may sie ae 
fect safety say to the House that if they 
are carried out the annual production of 
armour-clad ships will be increased by 
2,000 tons, coming to a total of 14,000, 
instead of 12,000, tons every year. Her 
Majesty’s Government, in ‘another 
place,” have announced their intention 
to agree to the appointment, during the 
next Session of Parliament, of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the Naval and 
Military Expenditure of the country ; 
and these proposals will be referred, 
as a matter of course, along with the 
Navy Estimates, to that Committee. 
There are two other most important 
questions intimately connected with the 
naval strength of the country, which 
are now under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to which, I 
think, sufficient attention has not as yet 
been directed. One is the defence of 
the commercial harbours of this country. 
Since the present Government took 
Office, a Committee was appointed, of 
which my noble Friend behind me (the 
Earl of Morley) was President, as- 
sisted by naval and military officers of 
distinction, to inquire into the best mode 
of defending the commercial harbours 
of this country. That Committee paid 
great attention to the subject, and made 
a Report. That Report has been consi- 
dered by the professional authorities of 
the War Office ; it is now under the con- 
sideration of the several Departments 
concerned, and of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
meat. The otherimportant question is, 
whether it is not necessary, in conse- 
quence of the increased power of guns 
of late years and the changes in that 
respect, to make some alteration and 
improvement in the seaward defences of 
our great military ports at home and 
abroad—I mean such ports as Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Malta, and Gibraltar. 
That subject has also been under the 
consideration of my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for War; and it is 
probable that he will have proposals to 
bring before Her Majesty’s Government. 
To the statement I have just made, I 
must, therefore, make an important re- 
servation in respect of the proposals of 
the Government as to additions to the 
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Navy. It is impossible to come to a 
conclusion as to how much or what 
class of addition to the Navy would 
be required, if the main responsibility 
should be placed on the Navy of pro- 
tecting those ports, which otherwise 
might be protected by the fortifications. 
There is no doubt that the question is 
one of very considerable difficulty. The 
arguments I used just now, and which, I 
think, met with the general concurrence 
of your Lordships in respect of our coal- 
ing stations abroad, do not apply with 
equal force ‘to similar ports at home, 
where the protection is much easier than 
at a distance from this country. I do not 
wish to anticipate the decision of the 
Government; but I wish to impress 
upon your Lordships and the public that 
it is possible further increases may be 
necessary to the Navy under certain con- 
tingencies with respect to these fortifica- 
tions and defences. 


Moved, “That there be laid before this 
House, Tabular Statement of the ships laid 
down by the Board of Admiralty since 1880, 
and Diagram illustrating the armoured and 
unarmoured tonnage built in Her Majesty’s 
dockyards and by contract ; and the total naval 
expenditure from 1865-66 to 1883-84 inclusive.” 
—( The Earl of Northbrook.) 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked as to 
the thickness of the armour-plated ships 
it was proposed to lay down; and whe- 
ther the proposals of the Admiralty were 
to be cuiadbese’ dependent upon any 
Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, or whether they were to 
be absolute ? 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON : I feel 
some diffidence in taking part in a dis- 
cussion which involves so much of tech- 
nical details; but my excuse must be the 
interest I take in the subject, and that I 
think our ships should be commensurate 
for the protection of our great commer- 
cial interests. I, like everyone else, 
have been waiting anxiously for the 
statement to be made this evening by 
Her Majesty’s Government. I can re- 
member some statements which have 
fallen from them on previous occasions, 
intimating their belief that no consider- 
able increase of expenditure was neces- 
sary; but I should be the last person to 
hold them to such statement, and I 
greatly prefer to see them diverging 
from such opinions. For it is my honest 
belief that the safety and the interests 
of the country are not sufficiently safe- 
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guarded, and it is our duty to leave no 
stone unturned until they are placed in 
a position of security. In considering 
the question of proposals to be made, 
I thought that either these ‘proposals 
might be wholly adequate to the case, 
or they might be partially adequate, or 
else they might be wholly inadequate. 
I have considered in which of these 
three classes I have to place the pro- 
sals of Her Majesty’s Government. 
E will not go so far as to say that they 
are wholly inadequate, and I should be 
wrong if I said that I thought that they 
were entirely adequate; I think, there- 
fore, that they should be placed in the 
middle class. As far as they go they 
are satisfactory ; but if the country sup- 
poses that the amount of increase now 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government 
will give that security which the wealth 
and interest of the country require, then 
I think the country will be deceived. 
My noble Friend deprecates any pre- 
mature expenditure on new types of war 
ships. I agree that it is certainly a 
matter for very great regret that from 
time to time, as new inventions arise, 
ublic money should be expended to a 
Aone, extent on types of vessel which in 
a few years become obsolete and ineffi- 
cient. But this is a risk which every 
Government of this country must run; 
and even if we thought that the money 
had been wasted—which I do not go so 
far as to say—even then it would be our 
duty to make that waste simply to keep 
our Navy abreast of the Navies of other 
nations. Having said this much on the 
general view of the matter, I will now 
proceed to make some comments on 
what has been said by the noble Earl. 
He explained at considerable length to 
us what the policy of the Board of Ad- 
miralty had been during the last four or 
five years, and stated the increase in 
armoured tonnage and in armour itself. 
But, although this is very interesting, he 
does not seem to touch the real point, 
which is not only the net increase, but 
what proportion that increase bears to 
the increase in Foreign Navies. But 
what is the policy of the present Board 
of Admiralty? I gathered from the 
noble Earl that one additional iron-clad 
should be built. 
Toe Eart or NORTHBROOK: I 
said four. 
Tue Eart or CARNARVON: The 
noble Earl did not give any particulars. 
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Toe Eart or NORTHBROOK: 
Though I did not give particulars, I said 
they would be laid down next year. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I did 
not understand that there are to be four 
additional to those which the Admiralty 
would, under other circumstances, build. 
I rather gathered that three would come 
in the natural programme of the year, 
and that the net increase is one. In- 
cluding iron-clads, fast cruisers, torpedo 
boats, and the other additions proposed 
to be made, the amount of money is 
estimated at £3,000,000 for naval con- 
struction, £1,600,000 for armaments, 
and £800,000 for the coaling stations, 
making in all about £5,500,000. With 
regard to these different classes of 
vessels, I am not going now to involve 
myself in any detailed argument on the 
subject. My view is broadly and briefly 
this—that in respect to all those diffe- 
rent classes of ships and armaments 
egeemars by other Powers we need to 

e greatly superior in number. I think 
that the building of one additional iron- 
clad can hardly be reckoned sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the case. Ten 
auxiliary torpedo boats would, no doubt, 
be of advantage as far as they go; but 
if you compare your torpedo boats with 
those of foreign nations, you will see 
how very much we are now in arrear as 
compared with France. At this moment 
I believe that we have no single torpedo 
boat of the first class, although before 
the end of the year we may have a cer- 
tain number. France, if I am correctly 
informed, has 50 of the first class. Ger- 
many has ordered 70 fresh torpedo 
boats, at an expense of considerably 
more than £800,000. If you put these 
figures in comparison with the proposals 
of my noble Friend as regards torpedo 
boats, I conceive that even then we are 
very considerably in arrear. With re- 
ference to protected cruisers, I think 
that five of these ships is a small num- 
ber in proportion to the commercial 
interests which they have to defend. 
Although, looking at the total cost now 
proposed to be incurred, I welcome this 
expenditure so far as it goes, I cannot 
but feel that the outlay upon the coaling 
stations is being eut down much helow 
what the limit of safety and prudence 
requires. The noble Earl said it was 
extremely difficult fora Minister to com- 
pare our naval strength with that of 
foreign countries; but there has been 
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for about 100 years a tacit understand- 
ing with France, by which the naval 
strength of this country should be at 
least double that of France. Now, I 
speak under correction; but I believe 
that what I am about to say would be 
accepted as a very fair statement of the 
case. First, as regards our ships, we 
are numerically somewhere about on an 
equality with France; but we have 
more ships of the old type, and fewer of 
the new type, than she has. In the 
same way our armour, taking it all 
round, is about the same ; but the French 
armour is newer than ours—a very im- 
portant matter. Then, as regards guns, 
I believe there is no doubt that our guns 
are very much fewer, and are also dis- 
tinctly inferior to those of France, al- 
though we are endeavouring to ex- 
change muzzle-loaders for breech-loaders. 
Again, our sailors are inferior in num- 
ber to those of France. I have a state- 
ment of the numbers of French and Eng- 
lish sailors at three different periods, and 
it is a very remarkable one. In the year 
1860, England possessed 85,000 sailors, 
and France 34,000. In 1868, England 
possessed 67,000 sailors, and France 
42,000. In 1883, England possessed 
59,000 sailors, and France had got 
ahead of us, and possessed 66,000 
sailors. I speak under correction. These 
figures may be wrong; but they have 
been cited publicly, and there has been 
no attempt, as far as IT am aware, to 
contradict them. We have absolutely 
suffered a serious diminution in the 
number of our sailors during the time to 
which I have referred; while, on the 
other hand, France has largely increased 
hers, and is now very considerably supe- 
rior to us in respect to the number of 
her sailors, and also of her Naval Re- 
serve, Again, the guns of a large class 
which we possess may be pronounced in 
a certain sense obsolete. A revolution 
in gunnery has taken place, and it is 
clear that breech-loaders must supersede 
muzzle-loaders. We depend for the 
armament of our ships upon the supply 
from Woolwich, which is so limited that 
an expenditure of money upon works 
which would enable the production of 
Woolwich to be doubled would be money 
well laid out. Elswick, your other 
source of supply, is overwhelmed with 
foreign orders. To this must be added 
the fact that youare short of ammunition, 
short of powder and shell. Actual tor- 
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pedoes, I understand, are to be pro- 
vided. But the noble Earl said nothing 
about one other very important point— 
namely, the condition of the boilers in 
many of our ships. Besides all this, 
you ought to have an adequate Reserve. 
Even with what has been proposed to- 
night, there is no provision made for 
securing anything like the amount of 
reserve in ships or in material which 
is absolutely essential for a time of war. 
A rather ominous expression fell from 
the noble Earl. He spoke of the great 
advantage that would be derived in time 
of war from the employment ef private 
firms. But if you count upon those 
private firms in time of war, you depend 
absolutely upon a rotten reed ; because 
all modern wars have been so extremely 
short, that it would be impossible for 
you to fall back upon private firms. 
This is all the more true when you have 
to deal with the scientifie character of 
ship and arm, which you have to deal 
with at the present day. There is a true 
saying of a distinguished Frenchman 
that there can be no rapid improvisation 
of means in naval warfare. There is 
one other point which I think ought to 
be pressed, because it is essential. 
First of all, it is to be remembered that, 
if you compare yourselves with your 
great neighbour France, you will find 
that not only in the material means of 
war, in ajl conditions, so to say— 
geographical and commercial conditions 
—you are placed at a disadvantage. 
The seaboard of this country is at least 
double that of France, and the commer- 
cial interests of France are probably a 
quarter of ours. Our food supply comes 
to us principally by sea, while that of 
France comes to her overland; and, 

lastly, if you consider the military force 
at the disposal of France, you find for 
one soldier of ours that they have at 
least five or six. Therefore, it seems 
to me that, from whatever point of 
view you institute your comparison, you 

find hitherto, up to this time, we have 

heen placed in a position of great in- 

feriority. I fear that the proposals which 

Her Majesty’s Government have made, 

though they tend, no doubt, to reduce 

in some degree this position, do not 

far enough to do that which is essential 

for the real safety of the interests of 

this country. What, then, is really re- 

quired? It seems to me, to sum it all 

up, that we need, first of all, a much 
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larger outlay than that which has been 
indicated by my noble Friend opposite. 
It should be a capital outlay, to be ex- 
pended witbin a reasonably short period 
of time. My noble Friend opposite 
spoke of five years, and he spoke even 
of five years with a certain amount of 
indifference. My Lords, I hold this is 
wholly below the mark. Whatever 
* changes are made now should be made 
as rapidly as possible, because until 
these changes are effected this country 
is not in a position to hold its own. I 
do not say how this money is to be 
raised. That is a large question, and 
one into which I shall not enter. Se- 
condly, however, I wish to say that there 
must be, I am satisfied, a considerable 
annual increase for some time, even in- 
dependent of that large outlay. In 
1868, not so very long ago, it was calcu- 
lated that the four Great Powers of 
Europe—France, Germany, Italy, and 
Russia—spent about the same amount 
collectively which we spent alone upon 
our Navy. Since that time, so great 
has been the advance which they have 
made, they are now spending very nearly 
£5,000,000 additional to the sum which 
we are spending. That isa very serious 
matter. I will not take upon myself to 
say what the precise amount is which 
the French Naval Estimates involve; 
but I have seen it stated as high as 
£10,350,000. If that be so, and the 
figure is very near our Estimate, and 
even though there may not be any in- 
tentional rivalry on their part, it is a 
state of things which I think this coun- 
try will not or cannot tolerate. Again, 
I am convinced, for my own part, of the 
necessity of some very great change in 
what I may call the executive machinery 
of the Navy. Anyone who has had the 
opportunity of observing must know 
how enormous a waste there is of time, 
of power, of money, in the circuitous 
communications which go on in the in- 
terchange—the needless interchange— 
of opinions, and the maintenance of 
many arrangements which I venture to 
call obsolete. The other evening, when 
I was arguing on the question of the 
coaling stations, my noble Friend threw 
the responsibility of the figures which I 
impugned upon the Defence Committee. 
I must say one word on that point. I 
do not know whether most of your Lord- 
ships have heard of the Defence Com- 
mittee before. It is composed, no doubt, 
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of most able and eminent officers in the 
Army, and it is presided over by the 
illustrious Duke whom I see opposite 
(the Duke of Cambridge). But does my 
noble Friend know how many times 
the Defence Committee, as a rule, meet 
in the year? Could you not number 
their meetings on one hand? Will my 
noble Friend tell me that the Report of 
the Commission on which I was arguing 
had been before the Defence Commit- 
tee? I should be glad, indeed, to hear 
if my questions can be answered satis- 
factorily. In the next place, I think the 
shipbuilding operations in this country 
must be vastly accelerated. I cannot 
see the advantage, either as regards effi- 
ciency or as regards economy, in keeping 
a ship nine years on the stocks, and, 
when at last she is launched, finding out 
by some means or other that she would 
not work as was expected. It therefore 
comes to this—that hitherto the pro- 
grathme, say, of 1874, agreed upon by 
the Board of Admiralty, is carried out 
in 1880. It takes 10 years for that pro- 
gramme to be worked out, and that at a 
time, as my noble Friend says, when 
everything changes from year to year, 
and at a time when you require to be 
abreast of your neighbours. Such a 
policy is, no doubt, extremely cautious; 
it is very thrifty; but it is a policy 
which, in dangerous days like these, 
will not safeguard a great country like 
this. I must now say one word with 
regard to the Parliamentary system. 
For that system your Lerdships are 
not responsible; the Government is 
not responsible ; but, at the same time, 
it appears to me to be extremely diffi- 
cult to keep the defence by land and 
sea of this country in a satisfactory con- 
dition under our present Parliamentary 
system. When I first knew Parliament 
there was, in the other House of Par- 
liament, a great deal of sound and acute 
criticism in regard to naval and military 
matters, combined, fortunately enough, 
w.th a steady policy on the part of those 
who managed these affairs. Now, it 
seems to me, there is neither sound criti- 
cism nor steady policy. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers are not wholly free from blame, 
and Parliament itself is certainly to 
blame. The Board of Admiralty, I 
think, ought not merely to tell us what, 
under the Parliamentary system, they 
expect to obtain, and frame their calcula- 





tions accordingly ; but they ought to tell 
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us what is essential to the safety of the 
country, and then the responsibility rests 
with Her Majesty’s Government. As it 
now stands, this is the state of things— 
that on many of those vital questions 
where there is an inter-departmental 
action, you have, perhaps, the India 
Office, the Colonial Office, the War 
Office, the Admiralty, all pulling in 
different directions by interchanging 
opinions ; and at last, in final resort, the 
question is sent up to the Treasury, 
which cut and pare Estimates down, and 
this is a state of things which is some- 
times literally absurd. There is no one 
single Body who possesses the know- 
ledge of the whole subject, and which 
can gather up the threads of it into its 
own hands and assert the necessary 
authority to carry it out. On the other 
hand, parties are so engrossed with 
questions of an ephemeral and tem- 
porary character of far less importance 
that when the time arrives they can 
give no aid or attention to the subject ; 
and the House of Commons, which 
ought to keep all those parties at their 
work, fails signally and utterly to do so. 
For these reasons, I am satisfied that 
nothing short of a total reconsideration 
of the whole system will ever place this 
country, both as regards naval and mili- 
tary matters, in a satisfactory position. 
Lorp ALCESTER said, there were 
two points, both of a purely professional 
character, on which he desired to say a 
few words. First of all, with regard to 
the Reserve. Ever since the days of 
Colbert, the French Navy had been 
supplied with men by conscription ; and 
unless England was prepared to adopt 
a maritime conscription she must always 
be behind France in Reserves. The 
noble Earl who had just spoken must 
be aware that now the whole of their 
seamen in the Royal Service were re- 
cruited from boys brought from the 
training ships. There were but few 
exceptions, perhaps not amounting to 
two or three men a month, who came 
from the Mercantile Marine. It was, 
therefore, to the boys alone they must 
trust. In 1874, when there was a change 
of Ministry, 3,000 boys were voted for 
the supply of the Navy. In 1880 that 
number had been cut down to 2,000 
boys annually. In the meantime, the 
country sustained two great losses, in- 
volving the loss by drowning of 450 
young seamen—the loss of the Lwrydice 
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and the Atalanta. One would have 
thought that fact would have induced 
the authorities to maintain the number 
of boys at the former figure, instead of 
cutting the number down. On the pre- 
sent Ministry entering Office, attempts 
were made to bring the number up to 
the original figure. They proposed, he 
believed, to take 350 additional boys 
this year beyond those asked for last 
year ; and, being responsible to a cer- 
tain extent as to the numbers, he had 
involved himself in a great difficulty, 
because without the consent of his Col- 
leagues he had gone further on with 
the recruiting than, perhaps, was abso- 
lutely necessary, but solely with the 
view of filling up the vacancies in the 
number of boys. With respect to the 
condition of the boilers, some boilers 
might not be quite satisfactory, because 
they had been kept constantly going ; 
but generally the condition of the boilers 
was satisfactory. 

Lorp DUNSANY said, he thought 
the strength of the Navy wholly insuffi- 
cient. The First Lord was of a different 
opinion ; but First Lords were generally 
quite satisfied with the state of the 
Navy under their own management. 
They were told that everything neces- 
sary was to be done with a due regard 
to economy. Of course, economy was 
a matter not to be pooh-poohed ; but this 
was not a matter for economy. = Did the 
French at this moment study economy 
about their Navy? When all the cir- 
cumstances were taken into account, 
France, indirectly, spent a great deal 
more than England. The French sacri- 
ficed personal liberty for one thing to 
the Navy. The Government had allowed 
the English Navy to go down vory much. 
Even the First Lord placed their naval 
strength compared with that of France 
at 46 as against 31. That was not by 
any means a satisfactory proportion. 
The First Lord made it out that with 
their powerful Navy they did not require 
so many torpedoes; but their Colonies 
required torpedoes, and had not got 
them. 

Tur Eart or CAMPERDOWN re- 
marked that, to adequately criticize the 
important statement which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Northbrook) had 
made, some time would be required ; and 
he, therefore, for the present, proposed 


only to make a few general observations. 


upon it. He quite agreed that Parlia- 
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mentary institutions were not very well 
adapted in some respects either for the 
administration of the Navy or for the 

erfecting of such matters as Oolonial 
Sdewes ; but even in that respect very 
much improvement had been made. 
The Navy had ceased entirely to be a 
subject of Party discussion, and it was 
the desire of one and all to use every 
endeavour solely for its improvement. 
In discussing this question, let them not 
indulge in anything in the way of a 
scare or panic ; but let them look at the 
matter exactly as it was. He was far 
from saying that the Navy was in a per- 
fect condition ; but whatever they might 
say, the English Navy was, at all events, 
the strongest Navy in the world. Taken 
in connection with crews and officers, 
they had many of the most splendid 
fighting ships, and a number of the 
most powerful iron-clads in the world. 
However much they might decry the 
Admiralty, that was not the feeling held 
abroad ; and he was inclined to think 
that Englishmen were rather inclined 
to under-rate the skill of their construc- 
tors, and the qualities of their ships. 
Comparisons with Foreign Navies—the 
French, for example—were to be depre- 
cated very much as a general rule; be- 
cause out of such a comparison they 
could bring any result they chose, as 
had sometimes been done in both Houses 
of Parliament. Those who were in- 
clined to detract from the English Navy 
would point out the weak qualities in 
individual ships, and would deny that 
those ships were to be regarded as of 
any value at all; whereas ships of the 
same class and in the same condition 
belonging to a Foreign Navy they would 
maintain were perfectly sufficient for the 
urpose of defence. However strong 

A might be in her Navy, she 
could not expect to be as powerful as 
every other country in every part of the 
worldatthesamemoment. Only theother 
day he saw it stated that France, being 
at war with China, and having a strong 
Squadron in the Chinese Seas, had Eng- 
lish commerce absolutely within her 
power. Of course, cases of that kind 
must arise, and England could not ex- 
Poot to be superior to every Maritime 

‘ower in every part of the world. But 
he quite admitted it was necessary to 
compare themselves in some degree with 
Foreign Powers ; becausetit was only by 
a balance taken on the whole that they 
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could arrive at what their true state was. 
The reasons for the increase of expendi- 
ture upon their Navy at the present 
time went far deeper than that. Some 
more important reasons were the great 
growth of the population and}'of the 
Empire ; the great increase in the im- 
ports and exports of the United King- 
dom and of the Colonies, and the enor- 
mous increase in British shipping. 
Then there was the increase in the 
cost of building the ships, and the in- 
crease in the ‘cost of the engines, which 
were now made of gun-metal and steel ; 
lastly, and most important of all, the 
great increase in the cost of guns and 
fighting material. They must take into 
consideration that the aggregate expen- 
diture on their Navy remained very 
much the same as it was 20 years ago, 
while a large system of retirement had 
come into force, and a considerable in- 
crease had taken place in the amount 
for pensions—an increase which he be- 
lieved was amply repaid by increased 
efficiency of both officers and men. On 
that head alone there was an increase of 
about £1,200,000; and as the total ex- 
penditure remained the same as 20 years 
ago, it followed that that £1,200,000 
had to be withdrawn from some other 
branch of the Navy. It appeared to 
him that, not for the present only, but 
for the future, they must look for- 
ward to an increase in the Navy Esti- 
mates. Another point was that the 
British nation, much to its honour, 
insisted upon a perpetual crusade 
against slavery in all parts of the 
world. If that crusade was to go on it 
must be paid for; but the ships that 
were used for that purpose might be so 
made as to be serviceable for war. 
From the statement of his noble Friend 
he rather gathered that an inquiry of 
some sort would take place, and, indeed, 
he hoped it would; for he thought that 
if it should appear from the inquiry of 
impartial men that an increased expen- 
diture was necessary, such a statement 
would come with more force before the 
country than if it were based merely 
upon the pe of the Admiralty. He 
was very glad to hear his noble Friend 
intended to adhere to a steady policy, as 
he was sure that was the hs to the 
whole position, and many of the defects 
in the Navy were to be traced to the 
want of it. He hoped the noble Earl 
would insist on completing his pro- 
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gramme of shipbuilding and repairs 
every year; and that in he had laid 
down the ships he had told them of he 
would press them forward to completion 
as soon as possible. He did not agree 
that it was desirable that the country 
should be building a very large number 
of iron-clads, though he admitted that 
England ought to be represented on 
every station by a large iron-clad. But 
he very much questioned whether it was 
for the true interest of the country that 
the Fleet should consist to a large extent 
of very big armoured vessels —for it 
seemed unlikely that those great vessels 
would meet in line-of-battle in the naval 
engagements of the future. The types 
he would like to see largely increased 
were the protected cruisers and torpedo 
boats, for he was certain that it was 
those classes of vessels of which Eng- 
land was chiefly in want, and it was in 
those classes of vessels that foreign 
countries had relatively at the present 
time a considerable superiority. In re- 
gard to the question of the supply of 
guns, he feared there might be some 
difficulty. He very much questioned 
whether during the next five years they 
would be able to provide the ships that 
were to be built with the necessary com- 
plement of guns. That question ought 
to be considered at once. It seemed to 
him more than doubtful whether the 
establishment at Woolwich ought not to 
be very considerably increased. If a 
sudden demand were to arise, or if a 
war were to break out unexpectedly, 
Woolwich would be found quite inade- 
quate to the necessities of the case ; and 
he did not know where else they would 
be able to turn for the armaments that 
would be absolutely necessary. 

Taz Eart or CLANWILLIAM be- 
lieved that the country would be very 
glad to give the money necessary to put 
the Navy in a strong and efficient state. 
He argued that the Ohannel Fleet was 
very much too small; when its composi- 
tion was considered it would be found 
totally incapable of blockading a port of 
the enemy. The Flagship—the Minotaur 
—wanted new boilers. Would the noble 
Earl the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(the Earl of Northbrook) say what 
could take her place—whether the 
Black Prince was ready, although she 
was only a second-class iron-clad, and 
besides her there was only one other 
iron-clad available at all—the Jron Duke 
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—which was also a second-class obsolete 
type? The proposals of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty were not sufficiently 
large to meet the wants of the country. 
They ought to have more 43-ton guns, 
and steps ought to be taken to enable 
the manufactory at Woolwich to produce 
gans with much greater rapidity. The 
Navy ought to have the control of the 
manufacture of their own guns, or be able 
to obtain them from the private trade ; 
at present Woolwich was quite unable 
to supply the wants of the Navy. The 
Navy not only lacked sufficient guns, 
but was also sadly in want of powder; 
two small quantities from Germany of 
about 1,800 lbs. were obtained last 
year and used in experiments. They 
were, as yet, unable to make the powder 
themselves, and had none in store. He 
would like to know from the noble Earl, 
if he had ever asked his Naval Advisers 
what was actually wanted? Would he 
send a Minute to the three Naval Lords 
and the Controller, to put down on paper 
what they required; not what they 
expected they might get for the asking, 
but what they considered was actually 
required for the Service to put the Navy 
into a state of efficiency? He also 
trusted that the noble Earl would hasten 
the construction of the ships that were 
to be built, in order that they might be 
ready in the coming year. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH observed, that 
the views of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty in regard to the efficiency of the 
Navy as compared with the Navies of 
other countries differed much from the 
views of other eminent authorities. The 
naval programme of Sir Edward Reed, 
as announced at a recent meeting of the 
United Service Institution, was thought 
insufficient by many critics well quali- 
fied to express an opinion, and yet his 
programme was much more extensive 
than that of the noble Earl opposite. 
His noble Friend had not thoroughly 
explained two points. If their Lord- 
ships would turn to the Report of the 
Committee over which his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Ravensworth) presided, 
they would see that when Mr. Barnaby 
was asked why the ships were so long in 
building, he said the reason was that 
the vessels had to depend on the Army 
not only for the guns, bnt actually for 
their construction. They had to spin 
out the building of the vessels for eight 
or nine years, because they could not 
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get the guns required; and therefore 
the ‘construction had to be proceeded 
with deliberately, and repeated altera- 
tions were made necessary. After what 
had fallen from his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Clanwilliam), he hoped the 
First Lord of the Admiralty would take 
into account the vast importance of 
allowing the Navy to superintend the 
construction of its own carriages and 
ordnance, as was done in other Ser- 
vices. As to what had been said 
about the scanty number of their ships 
on foreign stations, it should be re- 
membered that they could not compare 
the present with the former state of 
things. There were points springing up 
all over the world where the ships of 
foreign nations were to be seen, but 
where they were never seen before. 
There was Germany, for example, which 
was sending her ships to the coast of 
Africa, and such was our ignorance that 
we did not know what a very important 
Power was doing in the Pacific. Some 
time ago, if a war had broken out with 
this country, that Power was prepared 
to swoop down upon the Australasian 
Colonies. These Colonies, which pos- 
sessed a large amount of wealth and 
great stores of coal, had provided a Navy 
at their own cost. That Navy was not 
recognized by us, nor had the smallest 
step been taken by us to put it upon an 
efficient footing. He had had some cor- 
respondence on this subject with the 
Naval Authorities, and last year he 
asked the noble Earl a Question about it, 
and suggested that it was most impor- 
tant that he should put himself in com- 
munication with the Government of the 
Australian Colonies, with a view to uti- 
lizing their Navy and rendering it effi- 
cient. The following were the vessels 
of war possessed by, or being prepared 
for, the Australian Colonies :—Victoria. 
— Cerberus, turret armoured ship, four 
18-ton M.L.K. guns, used for harbour 
defence only ; Nelson, receiving ship, old 
two-decker. (This vessel was not ac- 
counted as available in case of war for 
even port defence). Victoria, gunboat, 
one 8-inch 12-ton gun, one 6-inch 4-ton 
gun; Albert, gunboat, one 8-inch 12-ton 
gun, one 6-inch 4-ton gun; Childers, 
first-class torpedo boat ; two second-class 
torpedo boats. The guns for six hopper 
barges (one 6-inch 4-ton gun for each) 
were about to be sent out to Melbourne, 
and by next year these barges would be 
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available for port defence. They were 
well built and well sub-divided. New 
South Wales.—The sloop Wolverine, 
proposed to be armed with two medium 
guns. This vessel was used by the Naval 
Volunteers. It formerly belonged to 
Her Majesty’s Navy, and was presented 
to the Colony by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The New South Wales Govern- 
ment had under consideration the pur- 
chasing of two fast gunboats and two 
torpedo boats and steam launches for the 
defence of Port Jackson and Newcastle. 
South Australia.—The cruiser Protector, 
700 tons, armament one 8-inch 12-ton 
gun, and five 6-inch 4-ton guns. No 
torpedo boats yet obtained. Queens- 
land.—Now at Brisbane, sloop Mavis, 
believed to have two 6-pounder guns. 
En route to Brisbane the gunboat Pa- 
tuma, one 8-inch 12-ton and one 6-inch 
4-ton guns, to be used as a surveying 
vessel ; expenses shared by Colonies and 
by Her Majesty’s Government. Also 
about to leave the Tyne for the Colony, 
the Gayundah, sister ship to above, and 
armed in the same way. Now in the 
Colony, the second-class torpedo boat 
Wasp. No Whiteheads yet supplied for 
it. Tasmania.—It was believed that no 
armed vessel yet belonged to this Go- 
vernment. There was in Hobart a se- 
cond-class torpedo vessel; but it was 
without Whiteheads or a machine gun, 
and depended for power of attack on its 
spar torpedo. New Zealand.—Four 
torpedo boats (second class), built in 
1883 by Thornycroft. No torpedoes yet 
supplied. One of the boats armed with 
a (l-inch two barrels) Nordenfelt gun. 
These Colonies had a fighting force of 
400,000 men, and looked to this country 
for training them. Could not the noble 
Earl devise some plan by which the 
many gallant officers now unemployed 
might get employment in that way? One 
point more, and that was as to the utter 
uselessness of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty. Within the last 
few years one post-captain and two or 
three clerks were appointed, whose duty 
it was to get intelligence as to Foreign 
Navies. Considering the importance 
that Department had now assumed in 
the Military Service, he ventured to ask 
the noble Earl whether something could 
not be done to increase its efficiency in 
the Navy ? 

THe Eart or NORTHBROOK, in 
reply to the noble Viscount (Viscount 
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Sidmouth), said, he had no intention to 
imply that the expenditure of the 
£3,100,000 upon new ships would be 
dependent upon the Committee upon our 
Naval and Military Defences which was 
to be appointed in the other House. 
The intention of the Admiralty was to 
enter into contracts as soon as they could 
—he hoped before that Committee could 
commence its labours. He did not in- 
tend to reply to any remarks made by 
Sir Edward Reed. Sir Edward Reed 
was a Member of the other House, and 
his observations would be better dis- 
eussed there. The impression of the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Car- 
narvon) as to the guns was not a correct 
one. They had larger breech-loading 
guns than he supposed—43-ton guns— 
of which as many, he believed, as 11 had 
been delivered. He wished to say very 
distinctly, in order to remove any im- 
pression to the contrary, that the ships 
at this time being constructed were not 
waiting for guns; and they had every 
reason to believe that none of the ships 
now being built would have to wait for 
them. As respected the 43-ton gun, the 
delay had not been caused by the con- 
structors at Woolwich, but by a difficulty 
in the particular working of a small part 
of the hydraulic machinery ; but he hoped 
it would very soon be set right. He did 
not agree that the delay as to the guns 
had arisen from not going to Mr. Whit- 
worth or some other manufacturer, 
though he should be glad to go to them 
if necessary. The real reason for the 
delay was that the orders for the new 
guns were given rather too late. He 
was not surprised at that, for in the 
attack on the forts of Alexandria the 
old muzzle-loading guns were used with- 
out any serious accident. He would be 
glad to find any system producing the 
same results. But the change to breech- 
loading guns had become a necessity, 
and the mistake had been that it was 
not set about soon enough. In the last 
four years they had been doing work 
which ought to have been done some 
years before. They were now getting 
right ; but everyone who knew the sub- 
ject would agree that this delay had 
occurred. With regard to the ques- 
tion whether any arrangement had 
been made for increasing the plant for 
the manufacture of the new guns at 
Woolwich, a sum of £100,000 was to 
be set apart for that purpose. It was 
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not intended, however, to set up the 
manufacture of steel there. His noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
had thought it better to go to the trade, 
and to encourage the great manufacturers 
of steel. With regard to the length of 
time that this programme was to take, it 
had been objected that five years was @ 
very long time. But one of the princi- 
pal merits of this programme was that, 
by the very facts of the case, if they 
went to contract these ships would be 
finished as soon as they could be; be- 
cause in that case there were no delays. 
Once they had entered upon a contract 
they must go on, and the smaller class 
of ships would take less than five years. 
With regard to torpedo ships of the 
scout class, speaking generally, they 
would be built by contract, and there- 
fore would be completed rapidly. The 
case of the Agamemnon had been referred 
to, which had taken 10 years to build. 
That was one of the particular cases 
which had induced the present Board of 
Admiralty to alter the system they had 
found of proceeding so slowly with the 
construction of ships. It certainly was 
a great pity that ships should have 
been so long in building ; and he agreed 
with his noble Friend behind him 
(the Earl of Camperdown) as to the 
importance of taking a Vote suffi- 
cient to allow of steady progress being 
made with iron-clads when once laid 
down. It had been said that the five 
cruisers proposed were not enough; but 
it must be recollected that they were in 
addition to the other ships of the same 
class which they had been building 
during the last four years, and that it 
was proposed to build 10 other cruisers 
which, though smaller, would be effective 
and valuable ships for the protection of 
commerce. He hoped that their Lord- 
ships would not run away with the im- 
pression that these five cruisers were 
all that we had for the protection of 
commerce. Those cruisers were much 
more powerful than those of the same 
class belonging to any other nation. A 
complaint had been made that they were 
only building one more iron-clad. He 
must have failed in making his explana- 
tion of the policy of the Admiralty clear 
if he had not shown that their policy 
was to increase the building of iron- 
clads. He had also shown how this 
had been done ; and he would have con- 
demned his own policy if he had thought 
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it necessary largely to increase the build- 
ing of armour-clad ships. With respect 
to other classes of ships, the progress of 
events and the improvements which had 
taken place justified the spending of 
more on those other classes of ships 
which he did not think the country 
would have agreed to spend in a large 
programme of iron-clads. Then the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) had 
suggested that the Defence Committee 
might be got rid of, apparently because 
it had not altogether agreed with the 
recommendation of the Commission over 
which the noble Earl had himself pre- 
sided. In his own opinion, the Defence 
Committee was a most valuable Body. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that he had not complained of the re- 
commendations of his Commission being 
overborne by the Defence Committee, 
which consisted of most eminent men. 
His question was, whether the Defence 
Committee had ever had the Report of 
the Commission over which he had pre- 
sided before them? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that the noble Earl had suggested that 
the Defence Committee should be im- 
proved off the face of the earth. Al- 
though the Defence Committee met 
very seldom, yet it was composed of the 
very men to whom a question such as 
the present one of fortification could be 
most properly referred. With regard 
to the defence of the coaling stations, a 
very important work could be done at a 
comparatively small cost. At Alexandria 
the forts which had been heavily pro- 
tected with masonry had been those 
which had suffered most; and the most 

werful battery which their Fleet had 

ad to attack on that occasion was the 
Mex Fort, which consisted of three or 
four guns, which could hardly be distin- 
guished from the foreshore, and which 
were simply mounted upon earthworks. 
He believed that the present view of 
many most distinguished engineers 
was that more could be gained by 
placing guns without elaborate fortifica- 
tions in positions where they could com- 
mand the channels by which harbours 
were approached, than by the construc- 
tion of batteries in the ordinary sense of 
the word. The noble Viscount opposite 
(Viscount Sidmouth) had spoken, as he 
understood him, of complaints from 
some of the Australian Colonies that 
they had not received encouragement 
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from the Admiralty in respect to the 
ships which those Colonies had so pa- 
triotically provided for their own de- 
fence. He could assure the noble 
Viscount that, if any such representa- 
tions had been made to him, they had 
not the slightest foundation. The Ad- 
miralty, had constantly, to the best of 
their ability, given every possible assist- 
ance to the Colonies in regard to their 
naval defence, and especially in regard to 
the provision of officers belonging to Her 
Majesty’s Navy to be employed in eon- 
nection with those ships. At that mo- 
ment some of the best young officers 
in the Service were so employed. There- 
fore, he could not understand how such a 
misapprehension as appeared to exist on 
that subject could have arisen. If the 
noble Viscount had anything tocommuni- 
cate to the Admiralty which could in any 
way assist them in furthering the efforts 
made by the Australian Colonies in re- 
spect of their defences—efforts which 
must be of great advantage to the Em- 
pire— there was no man who would 
receive it with more cordiality than he 
should do. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, that he 
wished to observe that the vessels which 
those Colonies had provided required 
trained officers; and unless they had 
some they could not be of the great ser- 
vice they otherwise would be—they had 
the raw material, but not the trained 
officers. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK re- 
peated that the noble Viscount must be 
under a misapprehension as to the ac- 
tion of the Admiralty on that point. 
With respect to an observation that fell 
from the noble and gallant Admiral (the 
Earl of Clanwilliam) with respect to the 
powder for the 110-ton guns, he had to 
state that the noble Earl was correctly 
informed that the best powder for this 
class of gun was some German powder ; 
and that it was not till recently that the 
War Office had been able to purchase 
the right of manufacturing it. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, One o’clock. 
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NOTICE. 


—_ 9 —_ 


ORDER—MOTIONS AND QUESTIONS— 
AMENDMENTS, 


Mr. ORAIG SELLAR : I beg to give 
Notice that, in consequence of the an- 
swer given by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister as to the new Mem- 
bers for Scotland, I shall move, on going 
into Oommittee on the Redistribution 
Bill— 

“That, considering the admitted right of 
Scotland to a large increase of Representatives, 
no Bill is satisfactory which makes that increase 
dependent upon the chance of both Houses of 
Parliament consenting to an addition to the 
Members of this House.” 

Mr. WARTON: I wish to ask you, 
Sir, in reference to the Notice which has 
just been given by the hon. Member for 
the: Haddington Burghs (Mr. Oraig 
Sellar), if it is in Order to give Notice 
of an Amendment to be moved on the 
Committee stage of a Bill before the 
Bill has been read a second time ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is somewhat ir- 
regular, and I must admit that there is 
some inconvenience in that course. The 
Notice, however, given by the hon. 
Member will not appear upon the Paper 
until the Bill reaches the proper stage. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o— 
POOR LAW (IRELAND) — DONEGAL 
WORKHOUSE—APPOINTMENT OF 
CATHOLIC OFFICIALS. 


Mr. LEA asked Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland, If the deadlock at the 
Donegal Workhouse, as regards the ap- 
pointment of Catholic officials, still con- 
tinues; and, whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board will put in force its powers 
to appoint paid Guardians, or, if it 
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should be considered that no such powers 
exist, whether the Government sup- 


ply a remedy by legislation ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Watxer), in reply, 
said, that there was no change in the 
— of matters in the Donegal work- 

ouse. The section of the Act autho- 
rizing the substitution of paid Guardians 
would not, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, apply to the case. The Guardians 
had, in this instance, exercised their dis- 
cretion, though, he thought, unreason- 
ably. He did not think it expedient to 
legislate for a single case. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882 — THE TUBBEROURRY SE- 
CRET INQUIRY—JOSEPH WALL. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If Joseph Wall, lately of the town of 
Carlow, was summoned to appear and 
give evidence at a secret inquiry at Tub- 
bercurry, county Sligo, in June last, 
and, on being examined there by Mr. 
Horne, R.M. was pressed to give evi- 
dence incriminating Mr. P. N. Fitz- 
gerald, and was promised ‘substantial 
expenses’ if he would do so; but, on 
declaring his inability to incriminate 
Mr. Fitzgerald, was violently threatened 
by Mr. Horne, R.M. who conducted the 
inquiry; whether the police had in their 
possession at the time a sum of about 
£45, which had been found with Hall 
when he was arrested on a charge of 
purloining the money of his employer, 
and whether Detective Carroll and Mr. 
Randle Peyton, Crown Solicitor for 
Sligo, offered Wall not only ‘‘ substan- 
tial expenses,’’ but the return to him of 
the £45, without any further trouble, if 
he would swear against Fitzgerald; and, 
whether, as he maintained his declara- 
tion that he could not swear as suggested, 
the police retained, and still retain, the 
money so offered to him ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Joseph Wall was summoned to give 
evidence at an inquiry held in Tubber. 
curry in July last, and was examined by 
Mr. Horne. It is not the fact that he 
was pressed to give evidence incrimi- 
nating Mr. Fitzgerald, or was promised 
‘‘ substantial expenses”’ if he would do 
sO, or was in any way threatened by 
Mr. Horne. He made a deposition and 
signed it. He received expenses accord- 
ing to the usual scale. A sum of over 
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£56 was found in the possession of Wall 
when he was arrested on a charge of 
robbing hisemployer—Joseph Whelan— 
from whom a cash-box containing money 
had been stolen. He was tried on this 
charge; but the jury disagreed. The 
statements as to Detective Carroll and 
Mr. Randle Peyton are without founda- 
tion. An action has been taken, and is 
now pending, by Wall against the Dis- 
trict Inspector in whose custody the 
money remains, pending Wall’s trial 
on the criminal charge. There does not, 
however, seem to be any immediate pros- 
pect of this action being proceeded with, 
as Wall left his residence some time ago, 
and has not since been heard of by the 
authorities. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, in giving this 
reply, he has rested on the results of 
simple inquiry of the three persons con- 
cerned—Peyton, Carroll, and Horne? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
We have availed ourselves of every 
means of information open to us. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) — 
SCHOOL TEACHERS — MEMBERS OF 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Tf there is a rule of the Irish Board of 
National Education prohibiting mem- 
bers of religious orders from acting as 
teachers in any school to the cost of 
erecting which the Board had given a 
contribution ; whether, as schools taught 
by members of religious orders are in- 
spected by the agents of the Board, 
examined, paid result fees, and fully 
admitted to participation in the system 
of the Education Department, any prin- 
ciple can be pleaded for preventing 
members of religious orders from teach- 
ing in those schools to the cost of erect- 
ing which the Board contribute; and, 
whether the rule, if such rule exist, will 
be rescinded, as being opposed to the 
interest of public education ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: A 
rule has been in force to the effect stated 
by the hon. Member. The Government 
have had this rule under consideration 
in communication with the Commis- 
sioners of National Education; and, at 
the same time, they have reviewed the 
effect of two other regulations, one of 
which prohibits grants to more than one 
school in connection with the same con- 
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vent; while the other excludes nuns 
from teaching in the industrial depart- 
ment. I am glad to say that it has been 
decided by the Commissioners, with the 
cordial concurrence of the Government, 
to remove all these restrictions. 


BELGIUM—THE ANTWERP EXHIBI- 
TION—THE BRITISH COMMISSIONER. 

Sirk HENRY TYLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have yet come to a decision in re- 
gard to the appointment of a Commis- 
sioner for the Antwerp Exhibition ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Mr. Grattan, Her Majesty’s Consul Ge- 
neral at Antwerp, has been appointed 
British Commissioner for this Exhibi- 
tion. 


DEPARTMENT — GROVE 
SCHOOL, REGENT’S 


EDUCATION 
ROAD BOARD 
PARK. 

Sir THOMAS CHAMBERS asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, If he will lay upon the Table 
of the House a Copy of the Inspector’s 
Report in reference to the erection of a 
new Board School in the Grove Road, 
Regent’s Park, and of the Correspond- 
ence between the Department and the 
Vestry of Saint Marylebone on that 
subject ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The site of the 
school in Grove Road, Regent’s Park, 
was acquired by Act of Parliament, 
which received the Royal Assent on 
July 14, 1884. The Report of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspector is confidential, and 
given for the guidance of the Depart- 
ment. I cannot, therefore, give the Cor- 
respondence my hon. Friend asks for, 
and I see no advantage in re-opening a 
question which has already been settled 
by both Houses of Parliament. 


NAVY—THE DOCKYARDS — PORTS- 
MOUTH DOCKYARD. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther the Portsmouth Dockyard is short 
of the number of men employed in the 
beginning of the year; if so, could he 
state how many; whether one hundred 
men will have to be discharged before 
the end of the year; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will take steps to 
obviate this dis:harge and to restore the 
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strength of the yard to that existing at 
the beginning of the year? 

Dr. LYONS asked whether it was 
not the fact that by the stoppage of 
works at Southampton the number of 
men employed by the Admiralty had 
been reduced from 2,000 to 500, and 
that considerable distress prevailed in 
consequence; and, whether, in any ex- 
tension of Admiralty works which was 
contemplated, this distress would be taken 
into consideration ? 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
if it was contemplated that any portion 
of the proposed expenditure on the 
Navy should be distributed over the 
various Dockyards? 

Mr. CAINE: The number of men 
employed at the -present moment in 
Portsmouth Dockyard is smaller by 200 
than the number employed at the com- 
mencement of the year. I am not aware 
of any proposal to discharge men before 
the end of the year. I may add that 
the sum to be expended in wages at 
Portsmouth in the current financial year 
exceeds that of the previous year by 
£3,000. As to the other Questions put 
to me, perhaps my hon. Friends will 
give Notice. 


INLAND REVENUE—BEER LICENCES. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he will reduce the six shilling 
licences for those who brew their own 
beer to two shillings and sixpence ? 

Tus CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuirpers): The hon. 
Member attributes to me powers which 
I do not possess. I have no power to 
reduce rates of licence, and there is no 
intention of making any proposal on the 
subject during the present Sitting of 
Parliament. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will communicate 
to the House the latest intelligence re- 
ceived from General Gordon ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The latest intelligence of General Gor- 
don is contained in a letter from him of 
the 4th of November, of which the sub- 
stance has already been communicated 
to the House. A messenger who has 
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since returned having been successful 
in his endeavour to reach Khartoum is 
reported to have stated that the Mahdi’s 
troops were suffering from disease, that 
food was very dear, and that the Arabs 
were deserting him, but the Kordofan 
men remained faithful. 


AUSTRALIA—CONFEDERATION OF THE 
COLONIES. 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the Draft Bill to enable 
the Australasian Colonies to establish a 
Federal Council, which it was proposed 
to introduce at the end of last Session, 
was identical in terms with the Draft 
Bill agreed upon by the representatives 
of those Colonies in the Convention held 
at Sydney, or whether it embodied the 
Amendments which the First Lord of 
the Treasury on the 24th of November 
said were required in it; whether the 
Draft Bill of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been sent out to those Colonies with 
the suggested Amendments for further 
consideration; and, whether there is 
any objection to laying upon the Table 
of the House a copy of the Circular 
Despatch containing the terms of those 
Amendments ? ; 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Go- 
vernment never contemplated the intro- : 
duction of any other Bill than that 
adopted by the Sydney Convention ; and 
if the Bill had been introduced at the 
time mentioned in the Question the 
proposed Amendments would have 
been embodied. The Draft Bill, with 
the Amendments, will be sent for the 
consideration of the Colonial Govern- 
ments either this week or the next; and 
I hope to be able to lay without delay 
on the Table of the House the Circular 
Despatch showing the Amendments to 
be inserted. 


RAILWAY BILLS—RAILWAY CHARGES 
—PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 


Mr. ROLLS asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If his attention has 
been called to the notices given by 
several of the leading Railway Com- 
panies of their intention to introduce 
Bills in the ensuing Session of Parlia- 
ment seeking for power to revise and 
define their toll rates and terminal 
charges ; and, when, and in what way, 
a statement will be made of the course 
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which the Board of Trade intend to 
pursue in connection with these Bills? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, his atten- 
tion had been called to this matter; but 
it would be premature to express any 
opinion, as the terms of the Bills were 
not yet before him. He thought the 
most convenient time for making any 
statement which might be necessary 
would be when these Bills came forward 
for second reading. 


NAVY—PAY OF STOKERS. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther the Board are prepared to consider 
the claims of the leading stokers of the 
Royal Navy to a higher scale of pay- 
ment? 

Mr. CAINE: No Memorial relating 
to the claims of leading stokers appears 
to have been received at the Admiralty. 
I am informed that there is no difficulty 
in obtaining suitable candidates on the 
existing terms for the rating of leading 
stokers. 


NAVY—ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther provision will be made in the Navy 
Estimates for the year 1885-6 for in- 
creased pay to Assistant Paymasters of 
the Royal Navy of over thirteen years’ 
service in that rank ? 

Mr..-CAINE: There is no, intention 
of making further provisions for As- 
sistant Paymasters in the Estimates-for 
1885-6...A Committee has had under 


consideration certain questions affectitig | 


Paymasters. The Report has been re- 
ceived, and will shortly be considered. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—COURT 
VALUERS—MR. J. HAUGHTON. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is true 
that Mr. J. Haughton, of Rockspring, 
has been removed from his position of 
Court Valuer under the Land Oommis- 
sion ; and, whether, if this be true, the 
reason for his dismissal will be stated ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
The Land Commissioners inform me 
that, in August last, they dispensed 
with Mr. Haughton’s services as valuer. 
They declined to state their reasons. At 
the same time, they think it right to say 
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that Mr. Haughton’s integrity was never 
questioned. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Iwould 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he considers that such a course 
as that pursued by the Land Commis- 
sioners is altogether fair? Is it right to 
dismiss a gentleman from the position 
of Court Valuer, which he was eminently 
qualified to fill, and thereby to consider- 
ably damage his reputation, and to give 
no explanation of the reason why such 
a course has been taken? Surely it 
should be stated why Mr. Haughton 
has been dismissed. I will, therefore, 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he will state the reason ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
I have already said that the Land Com- 
missioners, to whom I applied, declined 
to state their reasons. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that, out of the nine 
gentlemen filling the position of valuers, 
seven were either landlords or in the 
employment of landlords, and only two 
were tenant farmers? I would ask him 
whether he thinks that the confidence of 
the farmers of Ireland in the Court of 
Land Appeal will be, or is likely to be, 
maintained by the dismissal of one of 
the few men who, as tenant farmers, 
have practical experience of the value of 
land ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
| Well, that is a matter of argument. If 
the tion. Member wishes to obtain any 
further information I will -beshappy to 
make inquiries. 

...Mx. WILLIAM REDMOND: With 
reference to the Question which I have 
pat to the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

ieutenant as to the dismissal of Mr. 
Haughton, and in consequence of the 
reply I have received, I beg to give No- 
tice that on Thursday I shall ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
state how soon Mr. Haughton was dis- 
missed after he had valued the property 
of the Duke of Manchester in the North 
of Ireland? I will also ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if it is not a fact that 
Mr. Haughton has received his dismissal 
because his valuations did not give satis- 
faction to the noble Duke? I also beg to 
give Notice that I shall take every oppor- 
tunity afforded me of calling continued 
and persistent attention to the shameful 
conduct of the Land Commission in Ire- 





land in dismissing a gentleman of the 




















high character and qualifications of Mr. 
Haughton. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is not entitled to use 
the epithet which he has just used in 
giving Notice of a Question. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Then, 
I will give Notice that I shall take every 
opportunity which the Forms of the 

ouse allow of calling attention to the 

ssly improper conduct of the Land 
ommission in Ireland. [Cries of 
“Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: As the Question 
could not appear in that shape upon 
the Paper, it is irregular to give Notice 
of it in that form. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Very 
well. Then I will substitute the word 
‘‘injudicious,”’ although I would rather 
use those of ‘‘grossly improper” in con- 
nection with the conduct of the Land 
Commission in Ireland in dismissing 
from their service a gentleman of the 
high character and qualifications of Mr. 
Haughton without assigning any reason 
whatever for the dismissal. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)\—LORD NORTH- 
BROOK’S REPORT. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is a fact, as stated by Zhe Observer, 
that ‘‘the Cabinet have rejected Lord 
Northbrook’s Report ? ” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think that the 
hon. Member, if he bears in mind what 
was said on this subject a few nights 
ago, must have foreseen that I should 
not be in a position to answer this Ques- 
tion. I could not, without a breach of 

ublic duty, explain what proposals Her 
Majesty’s Government had framed and 
brought before the notice of the Powers 
of Europe, or in what they agree with, 
or differ from, Lord Northbrook’s Re- 
ort. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT wished 
to know, whether the details of the com- 
munication would be laid upon the 
Table before the rising of the House for 
the holidays? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not know 
when the House will rise; but, assuming 
and believing that it will rise very soon, 
I have no hope of being able to submit 
the results of the applications to the 
Powers to the House before the Ad- 
journment; and I may, perhaps, remind 
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what I say, that this is not a question of 
simple application to the Great Powers 
of Europe, that being merely the first 
step in the process. Next to that would 
be the application to all the minor 
Powers who are likewise parties to the 
Law of Liquidation ; and that will mean 
the introduction of changes, and the 
sr, Sy determination of changes, 
in the Law of Liquidation itself. That 
will involve considerable time, and I 
have no hope of being able to submit to 
the House the result of those applications 
within the period left us before the Ad- 
journment of the House over Christmas. 


THE MINISTRY—RESIGNATION OF 
MR. COURTNEY. 


Cotone, KING-HARMAN, who had 
a Question on the Paper addressed to 
the Secretary to the Treasury, and not 
seeing Mr. Courtney in his place, asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
whom he should put it with the hope of 
getting an answer ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) : Perhaps I may 
be able to answer the Question if the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman will repeat 
it in a day or two. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS, REDIS- 
TRIBUTION, BILL. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he wished to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board a Question 
of which he had not been able to give 
him Notice—namely, Whether he could 
furnish, in the form of a Return, the 
population in all the constituencies 
named in the 8rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th 
schedules of the Redistribution Bill in- 
clusive; and, whether he could, in the 
5th schedule, give the population with 
the additions to the constituencies that 
would be made? He also asked whe- 
ther the House could be furnished with 
an electoral map showing the new county 
districts and the urban constituencies in 
them ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply 
to the first part of the Question, said, he 
thought there would be no objection to 
lay on the Table the Return of population 
for which the noble Lord asked. With 
regard to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, he presumed that the noble Lord 
referred to the preparation of a map after 
the Boundary Commissioners com- 
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Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he did not mean that. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that, 
in that case, the noble Lord referred to a 
map to be prepared in advance of the 
rearrangement. Such a map might, un- 
doubtedly, be prepared; but it would, 
of course, cost money, and it would be a 
difficult one to prepare. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked whether it would be possible to 
circulate the population Return before 
the second reading of the Redistribution 
Bill? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Seeing 
that the second reading is to be taken 
on Thursday, it will be impossible to 
do so. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he would state what 
was the uniform rule of the Redistribu- 
tion of Seats Bill as regarded increase 
of Members to constituencies exceeding 
165,000 population ? For instance, what 
was the rule by which the county of 
Lanark, which in 1881 had a very 
rapidly increasing population of 387,000, 
was to have only six Members, while 
County Cork, which then—including the 
boroughs to be abolished—had a rapidly 
decreasing population of 391,000, was to 
have seven Members; County Tyrone, 
which—including Dungannon—had then 
a rapidly decreasing population under 
200,000, was to have four Members; 
County Armagh, which—including the 
town of Armagh—had a rapidly de- 
creasing population considerably under 
165,000, was to have three Members; 
and Glamorganshire, which had a popu- 
lation of 235,000, was to have five Mem- 
bers ? 

Sim CHARLES W. DILKE: In de- 
termining the number of seats to be 
allotted to counties, we have been 
guided by the general principle of 
dividing the county populations into 
equal divisions of between 50,000 and 
60,000. In the case of Lanark we had 
to take into consideration the total num- 
ber of county seats in Scotland; and, 
owing to the number of small counties 
in Scotland—no less than 13 of them 
having a population under 50,000, the 
lowest on the list having only 20,861— 
a further increase to the representation 
of Lanarkshire was not practicable with- 
out taking away some of the seats from 
the smaller counties by grouping coun- 
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ties. If this is generally desired by the 
Scotch people, a proposal to that effect 
might be, of course, made in Com- 
mittee. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL: Has 
the Government taken into consideration 
the number of small counties in Ireland 
—smaller than. those in Scotland — 
having two Members, and which are to 
retain their seats ? 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked, 
when the instructions to the Boundary 
Commissioners would be in possession 
of the House ? 

Strr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
hoped that they would be circulated to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GORST asked, whether the Re- 
port of the Boundary Commissioners 
would be laid before the House and cir- 
culated amongst Members as in 1868? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir; certainly. 

Mr. D. GRANT asked, whether the 
whole of the constituencies of London 
would be single-Member constituencies? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
they would be, as had been stated by 
the Prime Minister last night, with the 
exception of the City of London. 

Mr. BORLASE asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, whe- 
ther, with the view of making the unit 
of Parliamentary representation and 
Local Government as far as possible one 
and the same, it might be an Instruction 
to the Boundary Commissioners so to 
adjust the limits of the several county 
divisions as to make them coterminous 
with those which would be best suited 
for Local Government districts ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Commissioners have been instructed to 
adjust the divisions of counties in con- 
formity with well-known existing areas, 
such as Peity Sessional areas, and to 
take care that no division should inter- 
sect a parish. Sanitary districts, which 
often overlap counties, have never 
formed the basis of county divisions ; 
and if it were intended that the inquiry 
of the Commissioners should extend to 
the question what were suitable areas 
for sanitary and other local purposes as 
well as for representation, there would 
be no possibility of completing the in- 
quiry in any reasonable time. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL gave 
Notice that, in consequence of the reply 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
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ment Board, from which it appeared 
that the uniform rule had not been ap- 

lied to all the divisions of the Three 
Niegheen, he should strenuously oppose 
all those portions of the Bill which dealt 
unfairly with Scotland. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Prime Minister, whether he could 
inform the House which of the points 
in the Redistribution Bill which the 
right hon. Gentleman had sketched last 
night were to be considered vital ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It has never 
been customary in this House, as far as 
I know, especially in the early stages of 
a Bill, and before its provisions have 
come under discussion, to press the Go- 
vernment to state what points are, and 
what are not, to be considered vital. 
The reason for that practice is obvious 
enough, and it is this—that different 
points have a bearing one upon another ; 
and it is perfectly conceivable that some 
point that might be vital if the House 
took a certain course with regard to it 
would not be vital if the House took 
another course; and I therefore hope 
that the hon. Member will not think me 
discourteous if I decline to make any 
statement in detailnow. But the House 
entirely understands that the Bill is, in 
the view of the Government, vital to 
their existence. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked why the 
Isle of Wight was not mentioned in the 
Schedules ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: It is 
not disturbed. None of the counties 
which are not disturbed are mentioned 
there. 

Sir JOHN HAY pointed out that 
Newport was a town of more than 10,000 
inhabitants. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Con- 
sidering the disproportion of county 
Members in the South-West of England, 
we have not seen our way to give a 
second Member to the Isle of Wight. 


Adjournment 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—BECHUANALAND. 

Sir DONALD CURRIEaskedthe Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any information had been re- 
ceived by the Government as to the re- 
ported hoisting of the Transvaal flag in 
Bechuanaland ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: On the 
24th of November we made inquiry by 
telegraph as tothe rumoured hoisting of 
the Transvaal flag in Montsioa’s loca- 
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tion. In reply we got a telegram from 
Sir Hercules Robinson, transmitting one 
that he had received from the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic, 
which stated that they had never ordered 
the hoisting of their flag in the Land of 
Goshen, and a further second telegram 
a few days later, in which they stated 
that they not only never hoisted the 
flag, but that they even prohibited it, 
and promised to institute an inquiry into 
the acts complained of. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS asked the 
Prime Minister, Whether the House 
would meet to-morrow; further, when 
it would be possible for him to state 
when the House was to be adjourned ; 
and whether he could inform the House 
of the proposed length of the Recess ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The first Bill 
which is down for discussion to-morrow 
has not yet been printed; and conse- 
quently it could not, in accordance with 
the practice of the House, be taken into 
consideration. The second Bill is the 
Elections in Counties (Hours of Poll) 
Bill. That is not a Government mea- 
sure; but, at the same time, the enact- 
ment which it contains is one of some 
importance, and we are of opinion that 
it will be convenient and advantageous 
if that Bill could come on so that the 
opinion of the House might be brought 
out in the debate. We, therefore, hope 
that the House will be disposed to meet 
to-morrow. With regard to the further 
Questions put by the noble Lord, I am 
not able at present to give a very dis- 
tinct answer. A good deal depends upon 
the time the House may think proper to 
consume in the debate on the second 
reading of the Seats Bill. Of course, 
we could not think of moving the Ad- 
journment of the House till we have 
read the Bill a second time. Conse- 
quently, I am obliged to answer the 
Question by putting another Question, 
inasmuch as the length of the debate 
may possibly depend, as often happens, 
more on the disposition of Gentlemen 
on the opposite side than on the dis- 
position of Gentlemen on this side of 
the House. I should hope that if the 
Bill be read a second time even on 
Friday it possibly might be found 
practicable that the House should ad- 
journ on Saturday in conjunction with 
possible proceedings in the House of 
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Lords. If the Bill be read a second 
time on Thureday, I make no doubt that 
the House will adjourn in the’course of 
this week. With respect to the length 
of the Vacation I would rather not give 
an answer till Thursday. I may have 
some better power of estimating on that 
day than I have at present. 


METROPOLIS — THE FULHAM BOARD 
OF WORKS AND THE COSTER- 
MONGERS OF HAMMERSMITH. 

Mr. D. GRANT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, having regard to his 
published Letter to Mr. Shiel, a magis- 
trate at Hammersmith, and the very re- 
cent prosecution of, and sentence of fine 
and imprisonment on, ten costermongers 
at Hammersmith, who for more than 
forty years have had market rights in 
the main street of the town, he is pre- 
pared to protect the costers against con- 
tinuous fine and imprisonment; or, whe- 
ther he will introduce a Bill to terminate 
the market monopoly of the City Cor- 
poration seven miles from the City, so 
that a market may be established to give 
protection to these humble toilersin their 
industry against the continuous prose- 
cutions to which they are subjected by 
the Fulham Board of Works, or at least 
stay proceedings until the local elections 
next year, that the inhabitants may ex- 
press an”opinion ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that no doubt a certain 
amount of inconvenience was caused by 
the costermongers. He had received a 
Report from the police stating that the 
costermongers agreed to abide by what- 
ever regulations they laid down in the 
matter. The dispute had been a very 
long and foolish one, and in its present 
stage he thought the Fulham Board of 
Works were wholly in the wrong. He 
had written to the Fulham Board to say 
that if the costermongers followed the 
directions of the police he would con- 
sider any further proceedings against 
the costermongers as oppressive and un- 
just, and he would take whatever mea- 
sures he should consider necessary under 
the circumstances. 

NOTICES OF MOTIONS. 


Ordered, That the Notice of Motion for a Re- 
turn of ships in Her Majesty’s Navy have pre- 
cedence of the other Notices of Motions.—(Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


Mr. Gladstone 
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MOTIONS. 
pre es 
NAVY—STATE OF THE NAVY. 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Sir THOMAS BRASSEY, in rising 
to move for a Return respecting the 
ships built and building for Her 
Majesty’s Navy during the last four 
years, said: Mr. Speaker, it now de- 
volves upon me to make the promised 
Statement, on behalf of the Government, 
with respect to the Navy. In the pre- 
sent anxiety out-of-doors, it was the ob- 
vious duty of the Government to give to 
the House an opportunity of discussing 
the subject ; and I can assure the House 
that the opportunity is not less welcome 
to the Admiralty than it is to the most 
impatient of their critics. We feel our 
great responsibility for the maintenance 
of the naval power of the country, and 
we know that much of the criticism to 
which we have been subjected is due to 
imperfect acquaintance on the part of 
the public both with what we have done 
and what we propose to do in the future. 
In view of the optimist estimates of 
Foreign Navies, and the pessimist esti- 
mates of our own Navy, which of late 
have been expressed in the newspapers, 
and have been so widely circulated, I 
might be strongly tempted to give in 
detail the results of an examination of 
the naval situation. But, Sir, it is im- 
possible to present such a statement in 
detail in a form which would be suitable 
for Parliamentary discussion. If we 
compare ships with reference to thick- 
ness of armour, we must also take into 
consideration the area protected; if we 
compare them in reference to the calibre 
of the guns, we must also take account 
of the number of guns which they carry. 
If we compare them with reference to 
their speed, we must also take into con- 
sideration their coal endurance, which is 
one of the most essential qualities in de- 
termining the fighting qualities of a 
ship. On the whole, we may take dis- 
placement as, perhaps, the fairest test 
of the relative power. In the hands 
of a skilful architect, it means either 
more armament, speed, coal endurance, 
or seaworthiness. But even if we were 
to adopt displacement as the measure 
of power it would be an imperfect test, 
unless we take into consideration the 
date when the design was prepared. 
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Waiving, however, these objections to a 
comparison of ships, I will give some 
general statistics, which, I think, will 
be of interest to the House. Throwing 
aside all arbitrary divisions of ships 
into classes, the Board of Admiralty 
carefully went through the French and 
English completed ships, and extended 
their examination to those which will 
be completed next year. Taking the 
more modern ships, there are on the 
English list 30 ships, of 210,430 tons, 
and on the French list there are 19 
ships, of 127,828 tons, showing a ba- 
lance in our favour of 11 ships. Taking 
what I may call the guasi-obsolete ships, 
the English list shows a total of 16 
ships, of 115,520 tons, and the French 
list 12, of 53,066 tons—a balance in our 
favour of fourshipsof thatclass. Thusthe 
English list includes a total of 46 ships, 
of 326,000 tons, and the French list a 
total of 31 ships, of 181,000 tons. Now, 
Sir, I have given to the House the 
result of a comparison of ships taken 
under a very broad classifieation. But, 
perhaps, it will be more interesting if I 
carry this classification somewhat more 
into detail by giving the names of the 
most important ships. We have five 
large turret-ships on the English list 
—the Devastation, the Dreadnought, the 
Inflexible, the Thunderer, and the Nep- 
tune, with an aggregate of 50,670 
tons. These are ships which, as my 
right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) knows very well, are ships of 
great power. With these we may com- 
pare three French ships—the .4miral 
Duperré, Dévastation, and Redoubtab/e, 
with an aggregate of 28,990 tons. We 
then come to a long list of highly 
efficient ships, although, in view of the 
development of naval architecture, we 
may, perhaps, hardly call them ships of 
the first class, or of the newest type. That 
list includes the Alexandra, Témératre, Su- 
perb, Monarch, Audacious, Invincible, Iron 
Duke, Nelson, Northampton, Swiftsure, 
Triumph, Shannon, Hotspur, Rupert, Her- 
cules, Sultan, Ajax, and Agamemnon—in 
all, 18 ships, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 131,190 tons. I am sorry to trouble 
the House with these details; but I 
have thought it would be more satisfac- 
tory to have them. The total, as I have 
said, is 18 ships. Against these we may 
put nine French ships of a similar cha- 
racter with an aggregate of 68,170 tons, 
including the Colhert Trident, Richelieu, 
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Friedland, Marengo, Suffren, Ocean, Bayard, 
and Zurenne. All these French ships, 
except the Friedland, are wood built. 
Taking the older ships and lumping 
them together, for their names are very 
well known, we have 14 ships of 
112,410 tons, against 12 French ships 
of 55,981 tons. All the latter, with one 
exception, are wood built. Our own 
ships are of iron, except the Lord 
Warden and the Repulse. In the coast 
defence we have, including the Orion 
and Belleisle, 16 ships of 51,270 tons, 
against 13 French ships of 40,634 tons. 
The French list includes the Fulminant 
and Yonnerre, very powerful ships for 
harbour defence, but not, perhaps, in 
the fullest sense, sea-going vessels. It 
is, perhaps, unnecessary to give, in the 
same detail, the strength of other 
Powers. It may, however, be stated 
that the only first-class iron-clads which 
are yet completed are the Duilio and 
Dandolo for Italy, the Peter the Great 
for Russia, and the Kinig Wilhelm for 
Germany. It will be admitted that in 
completed iron-clads we stand well 
both in number and tonnage. And 
with regard to the types and designs 
of our ships, we do not shrink from 
any comparison with the ships of Fo- 
reign Powers. I may say, on this point, 
that the present Board have endeavoured 
to press forward the improvement of 
designs. All our more recent first- 
class ships have a designed speed of at 
least 16 knots, as compared with the 
14 knots of the Jnflexible; and the Con- 
queror, though not, perhaps, a first-class 
ship, has a speed only a fraction below 
16 knots. The armaments have been ad- 
vanced from the 88-ton guns of the Ajax to 
the 48-ton guns of the Collingwood, and to 
63-ton guns in later ships of the Admiral 
class, and 110 tons in the Henbow. The 
power of the 63-ton gun is not exceeded 
by any guns in construction for the 
French or any other Foreign Navies. I 
now pass from the unarmoured vessels to 
those cruisers for the protection of com- 
merce, which to a great commercial 
nation are scarcely second in importance 
to the iron-clads for the line of battle. 
Our present condition in regard to un- 
armoured vessels is as follows :—Taking 
vessels of over 13 knots, not being 
transports or mere despatch vessels, we 
have 33 ships built and completed with 
an aggregate of 89,650 tons. I give 
the tonnage as well as the number, be- 
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eause I wish to enable hon. Members to 
appreciate the general type and power 
of the vessels with which I am dealing. 
We have also 15 of this class of ships 
building with a total of 40,590 tons. It 
has been the special aim of the present 
Board to produce a fleet of cruisers of 
the most effective type. The speed has 
been increased in the larger types from 
138 to 17 knots, in the corvettes and 
sloops from 10 to 13 knots, and in the 
two gunboats now building at Devon- 
port we have advanced from 10 knots to 
the unprecedented speed of 14 knots. 
Great pains have been taken, and a large 
additional expenditure has been in- 
curred, in order to give to the cruiser 
class more complete protection and the 
most effective armaments. The inclined 
deck of the Mersey is considered equal 
in resisting power to a 6-inch ver- 
tical belt at the water line. This 
form of protection should, therefore, 
bring the ship up to a level with 
the Russian belted cruisers, which, 
though reckoned as iron-clads, are pro- 
tected only with a 6-inch armoured belt. 
The nature of the protection in the Mer- 
sey class is identical with that of the 
largest Italian iron-clads. We do not 
put the Mersey class forward as iron- 
clads; but in many circumstances, at 
sea, their protection quite equals that 
afforded by thin armour. We have 
four Merseys now in construction. From 
the armoured and the unarmoured vessels 
I turn to the torpedo vessels and boats. 
In this class we admit that of late but 
little has been done in comparison with 
the efforts of some Foreign Powers. It 
is necessary, however, to point out that 
the torpedo boats, whether of the first 
or second class, which are found in such 
large numbers in Foreign Navies, are 
only available for coast defence, or for 
operations at sea within a limited area. 
They are not sea-keeping vessels, and 
could neither maintain a blockade, nor 
cruise on the routes of our ocean-borne 
trade. And now, Sir, I pass from these 
observations—necessarily of a general 
character—on the strength of the Navy, 
to review briefly the policy which has 
been pursued by the present Board. For 
the course pursued in the early years of 
our Administration I cannot give any 
information more authoritative or more 
lucid than that supplied by the following 
observations, taken from the speech de- 
livered by the Chancellor of the Duchy 
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bate raised by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Chichester (Lord Henry Len- 
nox), in April, 1882. My right hon. 
Friend, on that occasion, spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

‘*When Lord Northbrook became First Lord 
of the Admiralty, it became their business to 
examine the state of their own and Foreign 
Navies, and the conclusion at which they ar- 
rived was, that the time had come when they 
— to increase the rate of iron shipbuilding; 
and so, without making any noise about it, they 
began building the ships which the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite had commenced at a faster 
rate. In 1880-1, instead of 7,231 tons, Lord 
Northbrook actually built 9,235, and in 1881-2 
10,816 tons; and this latter estimate was ad- 
hered to within 100, or, he might say, 40 tons. 
... That was the quiet and unsensational, 
and not ineffectual way, in which they had 
dealt with the situation.”—(3 Hansard, [268] 
1057.) 


Well, Sir, following up the policy in 
regard to shipbuilding, as described 
in its initial stages by my right hon. 
Friend, the present Board has further 
increased the construction of iron-clads 
to 12,548 tons for 1883-4. To provide 
for this steady increase of building, and 
for the addition of some 1,300 men to 
the number employed on repairs, the 
Shipbuilding Votes were increased from 
£3,147,000 in 1880-1 to £3,830,623 for 
1883-4, with aslight increase for 1884-5. 
It has been the special policy of the pre- 
sent Board to maintain a high rate of 
construction, not only by laying down, 
as stated by my noble Friend in 
‘‘another place,” two ships for the 
British Navy for every ship laid down 
in France, but even more by accele- 
rating the rate of construction; and we 
are glad to find that, in spite of the 
delays which are inevitable in a com- 
plete change of armament from the 
muzzle-loading to the breach-loading 
system, in this most important element 
of shipbuilding so persistently and wisely 
urged upon us by my right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith), we have 
made good progress, speaking, of course, 
in comparative terms. Asa proof of this 
I may quote these facts. The Impérieuse, 
Warspite, Howe, and Anson will be com- 
pleted each in about four years; and the 
Hero, a ship of over 6,000 tons, laid 
down in 1884, will be completed in 1887. 
Now, Sir, I know the objections which 
apply to any unnecessary comparison of 
our proceedings with those of Foreign 
Administrations; but I feel sure that on 
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this occasion I ought to do my best to 
obtain for the practical men who are 
working for the Navy of England 
justice at the hands of their fellow- 
countrymen. With this object in view, 
a comparison of the rate of progress 
in construction may not be considered 
to be invidious. The dates of laying 
down, launching, and actually complet- 
ing in readiness for sea, are the only 
certain marks of progress ; and hitherto 
the interval which separates the lay- 
ing down from the completion of a 
foreign iron-clad has, more especially 
in the case of the recent ships which I 
have named, been considerably longer 
in the foreign yards than in the English 
yards. If we take all the ships now 
included in the French shipbuilding 
programme, and compare the dates at 
which they were laid down with the 
earliest date at which it is believed they 
can be completed, we shall find that the 
number of years during which the ships 
will have been in construction ranges 
from ten to six, the average for 15 ships 
being seven-and-a-half years. I find 
that these figures are supported by M. 
Gougeard, a former Minister of Marine 
in France. M. Gougeard has recently 
published a pamphlet on the state of the 
French Navy, in which he draws the 
conclusion that French iron-clads tako, 
on an average, about 10 years to com- 
plete. He instances the Zonnerre, which 
was laid down in 1872, the Fulminant 
in 1874, and the Dévastation in 1875, 
and he tells us that all these ships were 
still under construction in 1883. The 
Foudroyant, another example, was laid 
down in 1875; she will not be com- 
pleted, M. Gougeard tells us, until 1885, 
and he throws some doubt even upon 
that date. I will now ask the House 
to contrast these figures with those I 
am able to give for the English ships. 
In the case of the English ships we find 
the number of years occupied between 
the laying down and completion ranges 
from six to three years, and the ave- 
rage time for 12 ships is four years 
and eight months. Sir, I have already 
referred to the large increase in the 
Shipbuilding Votes which was rendered 
necessary, as stated by my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan), in. view of 
the great development which had taken 
place in construction and the expendi- 
ture on construction in France. But 
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it is a necessity of the position in which 
we are placed that we are compelled to 
have regard to the course of policy, not 
of any single Administration, but of a 
combination of Powers; and while iron- 
clad construction has been practically 
suspended in the United States, and re- 
duced to very small proportions in Ger- 
many and Austria, it is still being 
carried forward in Italy with the sus- 
tained activity so steadily exhibited 
since 1871; and in regard to Russia we 
know that the Shipbuilding Votes have 
of late been greatly increased in order 
to push forward the construction of some 
new and powerful iron-clads which were 
laid down in the course of last year. 
Well, Sir, it is in these circumstances, 
much as we may regret the necessity, 
that we feel it our duty to propose to 
Parliament an increased expenditure on 
armoured building. But there are other 
classes of vessels in which it is even 
more desirable to add to the strength 
of the Navy at the present time. 1 have 
admitted our deficiency in a torpedo 
flotilla; and the great improvements 
which have taken place within a few 
months in the range and in the accuracy 
of aim with which the torpedo can be 
fired justify us in making proposals 
which we could not have been justified 
in making before for an increased ex- 
penditure on the construction of a flotilla 
of sea-going torpedo vessels. It is not 
easy to fix a standard of strength at 
which our battle-ships should be main- 
tained; but when we come to deal with 
the question of what number of ships 
may be necessary for the protection of 
our commerce the difficulty is infinitely 
greater. A means of attack upon our 
commerce may be improvised to an ex- 
tent which it is quite impracticable to 
measure, by the conversion of merchant 
steamers into cruisers, armed with a few 
light guns. On the other hand, we know 
that the risks which are exposed to an 
attack of that kind are of enormous 
magnitude, and, indeed, of vital import- 
ance to this country. It has been com- 
puted that the value of British shipping 
and merchandise yearly placed upon the 
ocean is not less than £900,000,000 ster- 
ling, and that we have at all times afloat 
on the seas property in ships and mer- 
chandise of the value of not less than 
£144,000,000, the greater part being en- 
gaged upon distant voyages. The present 
Board have been gradually developing, 
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and, as I would venture to say, in an 
effective manner, our resources ‘for the 
protection of commerce. The late Board 
of Admiralty laid down an admirable 
type for the purpose in the Leander class. 

e have followed in their footsteps by 
producing the Mersey type, and we now 
propose to go a step further in the same 
direction, by laying down vessels of the 
Mersey class, but protected by a belt in 
lieu of an armoured deck. The belt 
will, I think, be approved by my hon. 
Friend who sits behind me (Sir Edward 
J. Reed). The creation of a torpedo 
flotilla having now become a necessity, 
and I may say a new necessity, for the 
Navy, and deeming it to be our duty to 
avail ourselves of an opportunity of an 
unusual character afforded by the con- 
dition of the shipbuilding trade to 
strengthen the fleet in ships for the pro- 
tection of commerce, we now propose to 

ut out to contract an immediate order. 

he total amount which we ask Parlia- 
ment to grant for shipbuilding to be 
executed by contract is £3,085,000, and 
we ask it as an addition to the provision 
taken in the present Estimates. This 
addition to the Contract Vote will be 
sufficient to produce one iron-clad of the 
first class, five belted cruisers, two 
torpedo rams, 10 scouts, and 30 torpedo 
boats of the first class. We propose to 
order all these vessels as soon as the 
designs are prepared, with the exception 
of the torpedo boats. With regard to 
the torpedo boats, we propose to order 
10 every year. We prefer to build 
this number every year, rather than 
order a larger number, and so deprive 
ourselves of the advantage of the im- 
provements which are constantly being 
introduced. The additional sum to be 
spent next year upon these new ships 
will be over £800,000. And now, Sir, 
I will endeavour to give the House some 
details with regard to the types of the 
ships we propose to build. The state- 
ment I propose to make is one which is 
always interesting to the House, and 
which, I may say, is always criticized 
with great ability. Our proposal for 
increased construction embraces all the 
best types now represented in the 
Navy, and some new designs, which 
we trust will prove valuable additions 
to the Fleet. I will take first the 
battle ships. With regard to that class, 
we have always adhered to a policy of 
reasonable dimensions. Instead of ad- 
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vancing to the immense tonnage of the 
Italian ships, we have thus far adhered 
to the limit of 10,000 tons, with, I 
venture to say, highly advantageous 
results in rapidity of construction, and 
in the number of ships which can be 
built for a given sum of money. We 
hold that the value of large ships is 
inevitably diminished in proportion as 
the power of attack with the torpedo 
becomes more formidable. But, on the 
other hand, we recognize that the gun 
must still remain an essential arm of the 
Navy; and where heavy ordnance is 
carried hydraulic machinery and mount- 
ings are required, and for the protection 
of vulnerable mechanism armour is in- 
dispensable. On this ground, and also 
on more general grounds, large ships, 
capable of carrying numerous crews, 
with the seaworthy qualities and coal- 
endurance necessary in a sea-keeping 
ship, must always form part of the Fleet 
of a great Naval Power. As soon as 
the designs are completed we propose to 
lay down two first-class ships by con- 
tract, and two in the Dockyards. Weshall 
thus have 15 ships in progress, 12 being 
of the first class. Of the 15, six are 
launched and in the completing stages. 
With regard to all of them, I desire to give 
an assurance to the House that they will 
be proceeded with as rapidly as possible. 
And now, Sir, I propose to give a more 
detailed description of the new armoured 
ships. The new armoured ship—the 
first of a series of four—which we pro- 
pose to lay down early next year at 
Chatham has a displacement of just over 
10,000 tons. On this tonnage it has been 
decided to combine guns of the greatest 
power yet manufactured—namely, guns 
of 110 tons—and armour as thick as 
can be properly made—that is to say, 
18 inches. Our manufacturers are of 
opinion that with the existing skill and 
power of manufacture you will not get 
full value for your money if you increase 
the armour beyond the limit of 18 inches 
in thickness. With such framing behind 
the armour as it is hoped to give, it is 
not considered that the armour of the new 
ship will be inferior in resisting power 
to any armour in existence. Two 110- 
ton guns are to be placed in a turret, pro- 
tected with the same armour as that on 
the belt; but there will be only one 
turret in the ship, as in the case of the 
Conqueror. The other guns in the ship 
will be one of i8 tons right aft, and pro- 
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tected by armour, and 12 4-ton guns, 
six on each side. These 12 guns it has 
also been decided to protect with armour, 
proof not only to all machine guns, but 
also to the new 6-pounder shell guns. 
The estimated speed is 15} knots. With 
regard to the other iron-clad ships which 
will be laid down when the slips are 
vacant at Portsmouth and Pembroke, 
and the other ship which will be put 
out to contract, the designs are not suffi- 
ciently matured to enable me to de- 
scribe them to the House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Will my hon. 
Friend forgive me if I interrupt him. I 
understand him to say that there are 
four first-class iron-clads in all to be 
laid down ? 

Sin THOMAS BRASSEY: Yes; that 
is 80. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Two to be built 
by contract, and two by the Admiralty 
in the Dockyards ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: That is so. 

Mr. GORST: Did I understand the 
hon. Gentleman to mention Devonport 
and Chatham as the places where these 
iron-clads will be laid down? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: The re- 
sources at Devonport are not adapted to 
first-class iron-clads. I now turn to the 
protection of commerce; and I wish to 
say to the House that we desire to pre- 
sent the protection of commerce as the 
main purpose of the large additional 
expenditure on building for which we 
are asking the sanction of the House. 
For this purpose we propose two types 
which have grown out of vessels already 
included in our programme. The most 
powerful which we wish to introduce 
may be described as the belted cruiser ; 
the other type is a slightly improved 
scout. The belted cruiser is a ship of 
about 5,000 tons’ displacement, and 3,000 
tons’ weight of hull, including armour. 
The total weight of armour is 1,000 
tons. She is, therefore, in one sense, an 


iron-clad, her water-line being protected 


by side armour, or an armoured deck, 
from end to end. She is also an iron- 
clad in the sense that her directing 
house—a new term for the conning- 
tower, containing the steering wheel 
and directing instruments—is strongly 
armoured. From this house the under- 
water broadside torpedoes and guns can 
be fired, and the ship can be steered when 
in action. In another sense the belted 
cruiser is not entitled to be called an 
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iron-clad, because her guns’ crows will 
have no armour protection. They will 
be protected only by shields against the 
fire of the lighter machine guns. The 
guns will be two of 18 tons and 12 of 
four tons, with numerous machine guns. 
The estimated speed, as I am sure hon. 
Members will be glad to hear, is 17 
knots ; the complement will be 350 men; 
the coal supply will be sufficient for 
2,000 knots at full speed and 8,000 knots 
at the reduced cruising speed of 10 knots. 
We might have produced a ship with 
higher speed by sacrificing protection, 
or by accepting increased dimensions; 
but with a given expenditure an in- 
crease of dimensions is tantamount to 
a reduction of numbers, and we hold 
a very large number of ships to be 
essential for the protection of our world- 
wide commerce. The qualities which I 
have detailed to the House, and which 
we hope to realize in the belted cruiser, 
present a type, which, I venture to 
say, through all the changes which may 
take place in the future in naval war- 
fare, will scarcely become obsolete. We 
propose to lay down three belted cruisers 
by contract, and two in the Dockyards. 
In addition to the belted cruisers, we 
propose to lay down 10 modified scouts 
—nine of which are to be put out to 
contract. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Will my hon. 
Friend allow me to ask what pro- 
gress is proposed to be made with these 
ships in the course of next year? 

Srk THOMAS BRASSEY: We shall 
proceed at the utmost speed, consistent 
with due economy, in the Dockyards; 
and with regard to contractors, no ob- 
struction will be imposed upon their 
exertions. I will now give to the House 
a brief description with which I have 
been furnished by the Chief Constructor, 
Mr. Barnaby, of the modified scout. 
The modified scouts are almost identical 
with the two now building; they will 
differ from them in having the gun 
armament more fully developed, and the 
torpedo armament somewhat reduced. 
They will be armed with six 4-ton guns, 
and as they will have good coal endurance 
they will, though only jury-rigged, be 
efficient for service as cruisers in time of 
peace, and as fast torpedo auxiliaries in 
timeof war. The estimated speed for these 
vessels is 16 knots. The coal supply is 
equal to 1,650 knots at full speed, and 
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ture to say, a very considerable perform- 
ance. They are well sub-divided, and they 
give a combination of qualities which 
may be considered to be very economi- 
cally obtained at a cost of a little over 
£60,000 for hull and engines. And now, 
Sir, having dealt with the battle-ships 
and the protection of commerce, we have 
to take in hand the construction of a 
torpedo flotilla. Torpedo vessels are 
scarcely inferior in importance to fast 
cruisers, and we hold that for the British 
Navy sea-goirg vesselscapableof cruising 
with our Squadrons are far more neces- 
sary than mere harbour defence boats. 
We regard the scouts as a portion of 
our torpedo flotilla; and we also pro- 
pose two special armoured torpedo rams. 
Our torpedo ram is a vessel of 3,000 
tons’ displacement, rather longer and 
wider than, but otherwise identical with, 
the Polyphemus. The under-water ar- 
rangements will be similar, except that 
there will be no torpedo discharge 
through the ram itself. The experi- 
ments with the Polyphemus have shown 
that the associated elements of speed 
with the ram and the broadside tor- 
pedo discharge under water make a 
most powerful combination. These it 
is designed to reproduce, but, in doing 
80, to give greater habitability by build- 
ing an ordinary ship from above the 
turtle-back deck, which will be protected 
with 3-inch armour. This, with an 
addition to the supply of fuel, will give 
to the new type independent cruising 
power, which the Polyphemus was not 
designed to have. My right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith) knows the 
intentions which were present in the 
minds of the designers better than I 
do; but I believe that the Polyphemus 
was designed as a tender to battle-ships. 
The experimental expenses connected 
with the Polyphemus will not re-appear 
in the new Estimates, as the torpedo 
discharge and the boiler questions have 
now been worked out. I have never 
been one of those who have criticized 
these expenses. Experiments must be 
expensive, and the Board of Admiralty 
should never be deterred from carrying 
forward experiments because they must 
necessarily be expensive. The armoured 
torpedo ram will have asmall gun arma- 
ment; the estimated speed is 17} knots; 
the coal supply is equal to 1,600 knots 
at full speed, and 6,400 knots at 10 
knots. These are the various types of 
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vessels which we submit to the approval 
of the House. I will now enumerate to 
the House the new vessels which we 
intend to lay down. The list includes 
four iron-clads of the first class, five 
belted cruisers, two armoured torpedo 
rams, 10 scouts, and 10 first-class tor- 
pedo boats. Of these we propose to put 
out to contract two iron-clads, three 
belted cruisers, nine scouts, and the 
torpedo rams and boats. The remaining 
vessels will be laid down in the Dock- 
yards. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Four iron-clads 
altogether ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: Yes. The 
Dockyard programme has not been de- 
termined, exceptinso far as this—that we 
propose to lay down two first-class battle 
ships as soon as the designs are pre- 
pared. In addition to the new work I 
have detailed, we shall push forward 
the construction of all vessels now in 
hand at the highest economical speed. 
At this stage I think it may be conve- 
nient that I should give to the House 
the total tonnage which we propose to 
complete in the Dockyards and by con- 
tract in the course of the next financial 
year. We propose to raise the ar- 
moured construction in the Dockyards 
to 12,000 tons weight of hull. We pro- 
pose to build, of unarmoured ships, in 
the Dockyards 5,500 tons, making a 
total of 17,500 tons to be built in the 
Dockyards. By contract we propose to 
build of armoured ships 3,050 tons, and of 
unarmoured ships 8,940 tons; and if we 
may speak of the tonnage of torpedo 
boats—and very expensive it certainly 
is, measured by the ton—of that class 
we propose to build 350 tons, making 
the total to be produced by contract 
12,310 tons. The grand total of the 
construction proposed in Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards and by contract for 1885-6 is 
29,810 tons, as against 20,679 for the 
present financial year; and the result 
will be an increased construction of 
9,131 tons. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: For 1884-5? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: Yes; the 
increased construction over that provided 
for the financial year 1884-5 will be 9,131 
tons. The orders for these ships will be 
given, as I have already stated, as soon 
as the designs are matured; and we an- 
ticipate that the battle ships may be 
completed for sea in four years at the 
latest, the belted cruisers in three years, 
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and the remaining vessels in less than 
two years. It is impossible for the Board 
of Admiralty to assume anything like 
finality in the amount of construction 
which is to be proposed for the Navy. 
The proposals which we now submit to 
the approval of the House provide, as 
we contend, a substantial addition to the 
power of the Navy ; and at the time when 
we make it, and in the circumstances in 
which we make it, we claim that they are 
sufficient proposals. With regard to the 
future, it will be for the Board of Ad- 
miralty of the future to give orders for 
additions according to the view which 
they take of the exigencies of the time. 
The total cost of the new ships to be put 
out to contract will be £3,085,000, and 
the addition to the Contract Vote for 
next year will be £800,000. In making 
provision for requirements for which it is 
absolutely impossible to fix a common 
measure we cannot hope that our pro- 
posal will command universal acceptance. 
It will, at least, be admitted that the 
additions to the Estimates and construc- 
tion have not been restricted by any 
narrow conception of the standard at 
which the British Navy ought to be 
maintained. In regard to the financial 
arrangements which may be necessary 
in order to carry out these proposals, I 
am not competent, nor is it necessary 
that I should enter upon them. They 
belong, I need not explain to the House, 
to the province of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. And now, Sir, having dealt 
with the increase of shipbuilding, I turn 
to the coaling stations. 

Mer. RITCHIE: Will the work be 
taken by tender, or how will it be 
done ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: Yes; it 
will be let by tender. With regard to 
the coaling stations, it is obvious that 
the statement on this subject should 
more properly have come from my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for War, 
or some other Representative of the 
War Office ; but it has been thought by 
the Government that it would be for the 
convenience of the House if a brief out- 
line of our proposals were included in 
the general statement with reference to 
the Navy which it is my duty to make to 
the House. The defence of the coaling 
stations abroad and the mercantile har- 
bours at home is, as we admit, one of 
the most urgent necessities of themoment, 
and a necessity intimately connected 
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with proposals for strengthening the 
Navy. The consideration of a general 
and comprehensive plan for the defence 
of the coaling stations has been delayed, 
because the subject has been referred to 
the Royal Commission on Oolonial De- 
fence. The case, as to the coaling sta- 
tions, cannot be put more concisely than 
in the words used by my noble Friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty in ‘‘ an- 
other place”’ in a recent discussion. He 
said— 

**No one can fill the position of First Lord 
of the Admiralty without being aware that, of 
all the measures that could be taken by this 
country for its defence in time of war, none can 
be more ave than the defence of our coaling 
stations, It isa measure which, of alli others, 
would strengthen our naval force, for the ob- 
vious reason that, if the coaling stations are left 
unprotected, we should have to provide for their 
defence by ships of war which, if they were 
fortified, could be employed in offensive opera- 
tions.”’—(3 Hansard, | 293] 1548.) 


Papers have already been presented to 
Parliament stating the measures to be 
taken for the defence of the coaling 
stations; but some further proposals for 
the defence of second-class stations, and 
for the provision of sub-marine defences, 
have since been adopted. The Revised 
Estimate stands as follows : —Coaling 
stations of the first class—Aden, Ceylon, 
including Trincomalee and Colombo, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Cape of Good 
Hope, including Mauritius, Jamaica, 
and St. Lucia. The cost for the arma- 
ment and works at these stations is 
estimated at £976,760, from which 
amount should be deducted the sum of 
£330,470, subscribed by India and the 
Colonies, leaving an Imperial charge for 
works and armament of a little over 
£646,000. A further charge of 
£178,500 for the defence of second-class 
stations and for sub-marine defence 
brings the total charge on the Imperial 
funds to the sum of £824,900. Should 
further questions arise in the course of 
this debate, it is obvious that the noble 
Marquess, or some Representative of 
the War Office, will be in a better posi- 
tion than I can be to give the details 
which may be demanded by the House. 
There are two other subjects of great 
importance of the same class as the 
defence of the coaling stations. The 
first is the protection of commercial har- 
bours. The Committee presided over by 
the Earl of Morley has made certain 
recommendations for the defence of 
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commercial harbours; and proposals 
based upon them are under the con- 
sideration of the Department of the Go- 
vernment principally concerned. There 
is also another question of the same 
class—namely, the importance of the 
sea defence of what are called our 
military ports, such as Portsmouth and 
Plymouth. This also is under considera- 
tion, and the Government will shortly 
be in a position to state what they pro- 
pose todo. For the naval ordnance the 
Government ask Parliament to approve 
an increased expenditure of £1,600,000. 
Of this £400,000 will be required in 
1885-6, and £300,000 in the four en- 
suing years. My hon. Friend the Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance (Mr. 
Brand) will be prepared to give further 
details as to this Estimate, should he be 
called upon to do so, in the course of 
this debate. With reference to the 
more strictly naval aspect of the ques- 
tion, I am informed by the Director 
General of the Naval Ordnance that he 
is confident the supply of guns will keep 
pace with the advancement in construo- 
tion. The 100-ton guns for the Benbow 
are in course of construction at Elswick. 
The 63-ton guns for the Rodney, Howe, 
Camperdown, and Anson are in hand. 
Those for the Rodney should be complete 
in March of next year. The guns for 
all the remaining vessels are in hand, 
and will be completed in 1885-6, except 
those for the Anson, and the reserve 
guns, which will be ready in 1886-7. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: They will all 
be ready next year, except in the case 
of the Anson ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY : Yes; they 
will all be ready in 1885-6, except those 
for the Anson and the reserve guns. 
Forty-three-ton guns have been pro- 
vided for the Conqueror, Colossus, Edin- 
burgh, and Collingwood, leaving for 
1885-6 the Hero’s guns, and two 43-ton 
guns for the reserve. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: What will be 
done with regard to the lighter guns? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: As to the 
18-ton guns, I regret to say that the 
Memorandum I hold in my hand does 
not show the extent of progress in refer- 
ence to guns of a lighter calibre. The 
total expenditure on the Navy under 
the several proposals which I have 
detailed will be — for shipbuilding, 
£3,100,000 ; naval ordnance, £1,600,000; 
and coaling stations, £825,000. It is 
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anticipated that the whole of this expen- 
dituro will be incurred in the next five 
years. I may explain that the increase 
for guns is in addition to the charge of 
£500,000 already included in the Army 
Estimates for naval ordnance for the 
present year. The expenditure upon 
naval ordnance arising from the change 
of system will certainly be enormous; 
but it is more than paralleled, I per- 
ceive, by the expenditure in other coun- 
tries for a similar purpose. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What will be 
the expenditure this year ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY : The addi- 
tional expenditure on naval ordnance 
next year will, I understand, be 
£400,000. 

GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR : 
Will that include protection for har- 
bours ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: No. It 
is obvious that the amount of protection 
given affects the amount of naval force 
which it may be necessary to create and 
maintain. The proposals, therefore, 
which I have explained are subject to 
increase, if, upon full consideration of 
the proposals for the coast defences, 
such increase should be necessary. The 
House is, of course, aware that the Go- 
vernment are pledged to apply for the 
appointment next Session of a Commit- 
tee to consider both the Naval. and 
Marine Expenditure ; and to that Com- 
mittee, as a matter of course, the pro- 
posals I have detailed to the House 
must be submitted for consideration. It 
is proposed to make provision for all 
this expenditure under special arrange- 
ments, which will be explained at the 
proper opportunity by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In laying, I am 
afraid very imperfectly, and certainly 
under circumstances of great pressure, 
plans of such large and comprehensive 
character before Parliament, there are 
one or two general considerations which 
I desire to present to the House. And, 
first, I would remark that the expendi- 
ture, under the direction of the War 
Office, to meet the requirements of the 
Navy, is strictly and absolutely defen- 
sive. The expenditure under the War 
Office for the coaling stations abroad 
represents the arrears which we 
have to pay—gaps, as it were, in the 
walls which surround our great Em- 
pire, which have been left to us to fill 
up by former Governments. The ques- 
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tion of the defence of the coaling stations 
has, year after year, been brought be- 
fore the Minister of War by the In- 
spector General of Fortifications; but 
the first direct action which was 
taken was the appointment by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) of the Royal Commission on 
which for a time I had the honour to 
serve. It now devolves on us to carry 
out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion. To a large extent, the observations 
which I have made with reference to the 
expenditure under the War Office are 
true of that directly under the Admiralty. 
Even when increased in the proportions 
which we propose, our shipbuilding will 
be largely devoted to vessels specially 
designed for a defensive purpose—that 
is tu say, for the protection of commerce. 
Construction of this character conveys 
no menace whatever to Foreign Powers. 
Construction of ships of this class has, 
indeed, always been a prominent feature 
in the building programme, and has 
always thrown a heavy burden upon 
the Admiralty of this country. It is for 
this reason, as I have already explained, 
that when we come to measure ourselves 
with other Powers in vessels specially 
designed for battle, the strength at our 
disposal seems inadequate to the greater 
expenditure which we have incurred. 
Our ships, as we are glad to know, have 
been largely employed, not in warlike 
operations, but in operations of a most 
beneficent character—in giving freedom 
to the slave, in giving protection to the 
solitary pioneers of commerce and civi- 
lization, and in the prosecution of scien- 
tific research. Viewed in another as- 
pect, the Navy may be regarded as a link 
which helps to bind together the Mother 
Country and her Colonies. In asking 
the consent of Parliament to the pro- 
posals we submit, I may repeat, in con- 
clusion, that they are not a menace to 
Foreign Powers, with whom we desire 
to remain, as we now are, on terms of 
amity and peace; but they are to pro- 
vide a defence for ourselves. If, indi- 
rectly, they tend to increase our influ- 
ence, and the strength of. the country 
as a Naval Power, it is, I know, the 
firm resolve of the country to use her 
power at all times to protect the feeble 
and the oppressed, in the cause of 
equity and justice, and to extend civi- 
lization. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there be laid before this House, a 
Return respecting the Ships built and building 
for Her Majesty’s Navy during the last four 
years.’’—(Sir Thomas Brassey.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: The House will 
have listened with very great interest to 
the speech which has fallen from my 
hon. Friend. He dealt with a large 
number of subjects and figures; and, 
being a very intricate subject, he will 
pardon us if we have made some mis- 
takes in following him. I hope, there- 
fore, he will put me right if I labour 
under any misapprehensions. 

Str THOMAS BRASSEY: Perhaps 
I may just mention that I propose to 
give the necessary information in the 
form of a Return. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That, no doubt, 
would be very satisfactory. My hon. 
Friend said that the proposals of the 
Government were defensive in character 
and not offensive, and he also enlarged 
on the duties of this country. There 
can be no doubt the object of the House 
of Commons would be to place any force 
at the disposal of the Government for 
defensive purposes, and for the discharge 
of duties connected with the oppressed 
in different parts of the world. But I 
want to make this remark. There is no 
provision whatever for accelerating ship- 
building now; everything is postponed 
until next year. I do not wish to be an 
alarmist in any shape or way; but it 
does seem to me that if the Government 
have realized that it is essential to take 
steps for the protection of the commerce 
of the country and for defensive pur- 
poses a delay of four months is a very 
serious matter indeed. I may refer to 
the occurrence of a sudden emergency, 
such as a declaration of war. We cannot 
help feeling that if war does fall upon 
us, most probably it would happen 
when we were not prepared. This 
delay, then, is a serious matter. The 
question is not one for Party. I am ad- 
dressing Gentlemen opposite, who have as 
great an interest to protect, and as great 
a duty to discharge, as I have myself; 
perhaps even more so. I therefore ask 
why, if the deficiency is admitted, there 
is to be this delay, and why is the busi- 
ness to be spread over five years? My 
hon. Friend says the work in the Dock- 
yards will be accelerated; but that will 
not result from anything which he pro- 
vides for this year, or even next year. 
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He says that 12,000 tons of iron-clads 
will be provided for in the Estimates 
next year; but this involves only some- 
thing like 1,500 tons more than was 
provided for this year. He calculated 
that an iron-clad would be completed 
every four years or four and a-half 
years; but the Returns before the 
House do not bear out that calculation. 
The Collingwood was commenced on 
July 12, 1880, and only 4,978 tons are 
compieted out of 6,000. The Conqueror 
was commenced in April, 1879, and she 
is not completed; and the Edinburgh, 
which was laid down in 1879, is only 
three-quarters completed. These facts 
do not bear out the anticipations of my 
hon. Friend. I understand my hon. 
Friend to say that in the course of four 
years he hopes tocomplete four additional 
iron-clads, five cruisers, and two torpedo 
rams, 10 ‘‘scouts,” and 30 torpedo 
boats; but he does not indicate why 
there is to be this delay with the tor- 
pedo vessels, which are so urgently re- 
quired. If there is one offensive weapon 
of war more than another which we can 
use, sending it forth from our harbours 
and creeks, it is the torpedo vessel. I 
hope that it will not seem ungracious for 
me to say that this appears a most absurd 
proposal, considering the gravity of the 
circumstances in which we are placed. 
There are three or four placeson our coasts 
—I do not think it advisable, for obvious 
reasons, to name them—where at least 
12 or 14 torpedo vessels are immediately 
required. I have nothing whatever to say 
against the proposal to build ‘scouts ”’ 
or torpedo rams, or belted cruisers—all 
of which I believe to be exceedingly 
valuable in their way; nor do I object 
to an increased expenditure on iron- 
clads; but I certainly do regret that 
there is so little prospect of our getting 
soon what we desire to obtain. It ap- 
pears to me that we should spend far 
less if the work upon the ships were 
taken in hand and pushed forward 
rapidly. If the Admiralty could only 
make up their minds as to the type of 
ship, and the type of gun to be put into 
it, the ship could be built rapidly, and 
would be cheaper and far more efficient, 
while the security of thecountry would be 
more rapidly and certainly provided for. 
With regard to the subject of ordnance, I 
may state that I, as far back as 1879, in 
conjunction with my right hon. and gal- 
Jant Friend the then Secretary of State 
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for War (Colonel Stanley) signed the 
drawings for the 43-ton gun; but that 
gun is not yet complete, owing, as I un- 
derstand, to experiments with the load- 
ing apparatus. The hon. Member op- 
posite has told us that he expects that a 
certain number of new ships will be 
completed either next year or the year 
after; but has he taken into account 
how long it may be before the guns are 
ready to be placed inthem? The noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for War has 
admitted that the guns of some of the 
ships which were to be completed 
last year are not even yet made, and 
that the machinery for making them 
does not exist atthe present moment. I 
do not throw blame upon anyone for 
this; but the fact remains. But, even 
when the guns themselves are made, dif- 
ficulties may arise with regard to their 
mounting and their loading apparatus. 
The difficulties that occurred with re- 
gard to the 43-ton gun may equally arise 
with regard to the 63-ton gun, which is 
not yet completed for trial. The steel 
for the latter gun is not yet in existence ; 
and, furthermore, there is only one fac- 
tory in England which can manufacture 
steel in ingots large enough for these 
guns. These are very serious matters, 
which affect the capability of the coun- 
try to meet any sudden emergency. I 
have taken pains to ascertain what is 
the position of neighbouring countries 
in these respects. In mentioning the 
name of France I may be permitted to 
say that that is a country with whom 
we desire to preserve the most friendly 
relations ; and I in no way complain of 
the course she has taken for the purpose 
of making herself strong for the protec- 
tion of her own interests. But what is 
the condition of France with regard to 
her guns? It is very clearly shown in 
the very interesting Report which has 
been furnished to the United States Go- 
vernment by the Commission which they 
sent over to Europe to make inquiries 
with regard to the manufacture of 
large guns in England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and Italy. The Report, 
as far as it relates to France, is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Previous to the Franco-German War of 
1870, it was the custom in France to confide all 
matters relating to cannen to the Artillery 
Corps of the Army and Navy ; aid from private 
sources was neither sought nor offered; much 
secrecy was observed in all things relating to 
the business of ordnance; admission te the Gos 
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vernment foundries was obtained with diffi- 
culty; and the experimental ground at Gévre, 
with rare exceptions, was closed to all appli- 
cants. With the advent of war came the proof 
that a close corporation such as was constituted 
by the system heretofore adopted could not 
work to the best advantage of the country ; and 
with the return of peace and the necessity of 
re-armament came a revolution of ideas which 
has led the Government to modify its practice. 
It was recognized that the Government must 
have under its control some establishments 
urely Governmental; but, in order to provide 
or all contingencies as well as to prevent offi- 
cial ideas from running too much in a groove, 
it was desirable to encourage private industries, 
so that a spirit of emulation might be excited 
by competition, and a channel afforded through 
which new ideas and inventions might reach 
the national works. The adoption of this course 
was made the more imperative in consequence 
of the new departure in gun metal, and this 
opened the way to the encouragement of the 
steel industries of the country. At the Fon- 
derie 4 Ruelle, all the constructive force of the 
marine artillery has been concentrated, and here 
all the largest guns are made. It contuins the 
most remarkable collection of tools of the age. 
They are designed for guns of 34 centimétres 
and upwards, and have a capacity for handling 
guns of 160 tons in weight and 60 feet in length. 
The plant has cost millions of frances, and five 
years elapsed from the giving of the order to 
the setting up of the tools. A large portion of 
the time charged to the manufacture must be 
credited to the preparation of designs, no tools 
of their size and great capacity having been 
before conceived. How entirely France has 
now altered her system is shown in a previous 
part of this Report ; her present practice is theo- 
retically perfect, and it has been proved to be 
ractically efficient. Her Government estab- 
Daaents are still retained, but as gun factories 
simply, in which the parts are machined and 
assembled ; but for foundry work she depends 
upon the private industries of the country, and 
many of these works have found it to their 
profit to establish gun factories, which supple- 
ment the Government factories to a great ex- 
tent. The conclusions of the Board on this 
subject accord with the plain teaching of these 
historical instances. It accepts thesystem now 
ursued in France as the proper standard for 
imitation, and recommends that, in inaugurat- 
ing the manufacture of war material in our own 
country, a conformity as close as circumstances 
will admit to the plans which have proved so 
successful in France should be observed.”’ 


That is an extraordinary statement, and 
it bears testimony to the foresight which 
France has shown in the produetion of 
war material and steel guns. Ruelle 
exists for the manufacture of naval 
guns and of coast defence guns alone; 
and it is stated that its capacity for 
turning out weapons is equal to that 
of the Woolwich and of the Armstrong 
factories together. But, in addition to 
this establishment, the French Govern- 
ment have entered into extensive con- 
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tracts with a very large Company for 
the manufacture of guns. I will tell 
the House what France is doing with 
regard to steel guns. Ruelle has al- 
ready turned out eight 75-ton guns, 
42 centimétres 21 calibres in length; 
and six more are at present progressing 
of 37 centimétres 28} calibres, and of 
75 tons. Fifty guns of 34 centimétres 
283 calibres, of 50 tons, are afloat, 
finished, or in course of construction. 
The next size is 27 centimétres 28} 
ealibres, of 30 tons. Ruelle is capable 
of producing 30 heavy guns per annum, 
and orders for additional machinery have 
been given to increase their powers of 
production. The Société des Forges at 
Chantiers have orders for 480 guns up 
to 32 centimetres; about half of that 
number of the smaller calibres are de- 
livered, and 50 of 32 centimétres have yet 
to be made. The Company is increasing 
its plant for heavy gun manufacture. 
Now, what is England able to do in 
that way? The Secretary of State for 
War informed us that three guns of 
110 tons, four guns of 63 tons, and 
three guns of 43 tons, besides a very 
large number of smaller guns, are in 
various stages of progress. That is all 
that can be said of work done against 
the story I have told you of the pro- 
gress made in France. The fact is that 
France, owing to her prudence, fore- 
sight, and energy, is some years ahead 
of us in the construction and manufac- 
ture of guns. Perhaps my hon. Friend 
may dispute that, because he may say 
that there is some difficulty in mounting 
these guns. I can only repeat, how- 
ever, what I believe to be true, from 
observations made on the spot, and from 
information derived from persons in 
whom I place implicit confidence. What 
I wish to ask is, whether the Govern- 
ment will take the steps which are 
necessary to secure, first of all, that 
there should be a supply of steel and 
material necessary for the production of 
steel guns? I am far from suggesting 
that the Government should take into 
its own hands the manufacture of steel. 
I believe that if the Government held 
out to the trade the prospect of a profit- 
able business, they would certainly get 
the article they need. But up to the 
present time there has been no induce- 
ment to manufacturers to provide plant 
for the production of steel of the quality 
required. I am told that Messrs. Whit- 
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worth and also a Sheffield manufacturer 
are prepared to supply a large quantity 
of this steel; but hitherto the practice 
of the Government has been to ask for 
tenders for a few tons at a time. Con- 
sequently, the country has been without 
that most valuable support on which to 
fall back in case of need—namely, a 
trade production which should becapable 
of furnishing anything that is considered 
necessary for the requirements of the 
Service. In the remarks I am making I 
wish it to be understood that I am not 
attacking the present Government, nor 
any men in the employ of the present 
Government. I consider it is the sys- 
tem which is at fault. It is a system 
under which the Admiralty may say 
—‘‘ Well, we are not responsible for 
the guns, as the War Department will 
furnish them.” But the War Depart- 
ment is influenced by financial considera- 
tions. The materials necessary to be 
provided are, perhaps, considered in 
December or January, and the item 
which is most easily reduced is cut down 
by the Estimates clerk, or with the sanc- 
tion of a Departmental officer; and so 
the gun is postponed and work is not 
done, or, if it is taken in hand, it goes 
on slowly, and we obtain no satisfactory 
results. There is, at present, no personal 
responsibility for any delay. There 1s no 
opportunity of reaching any individual, 
and of giving him the blame or credit 
attaching to the proper execution of the 
work. We have now a list of the ships 
which Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
ose to build—Jlarge ships involving 
oer guns; but experience up to this 
time does not give them the least hope 
that the guns will be ready for the ships. 
Considering the language of the Com- 
mittee of which several hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were Members, there is not 
much hope that the building department 
will be up to their time, because they 
will say that the guns are not ready. 
Consequently, it is impossible, under 
the present system, to bring home the 
responsibility to anybody. Mr. Barnaby, 
the Chief Constructor of the Navy, was 
thus interrogated in the Committee— 


*©€ Do you in the Royal Navy make consider- 
able alterations in the design and fittings during 
the construction of ships ?’—‘ We constantly 
make alterations in the design and fittings of 
ships.’ ‘That is a very costly operation, is it 
not ?’—‘ It is a very costly operation.’ ‘In a 
former answer, which you gave to the Com- 
mittee upon the last occasion when you were 
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here (Q. 336), you used these words—‘ We con- 
stantly make changes during construction in 
the designs and fittings of ships.’ Now, I will 
ask you, if you please, to enlarge a little upon 
that answer, and to correct me if I am wrong 
in supposing that those alterations are necessary 
in order to, if I may use the phrase, keep pace 
with the times; is that the motive which would 
induce you to make these alterations in the 
original design during construction ? ’—‘ Gene- 
rally that would be the reason.’ ‘But do you 
think it is a practical way of dealing with the 
great issues that are put into your hands to 
start building a ship without having a certainty 
in your own mind as to what you are going to 
build that ship to carry?’—‘ With regard to 
the iron-clad ships, whether it is right or wrong 
that it should be so, it is the fact that we do not 
know, and we have to wait for years before we 
do; and that the War Office eventually tell us 
what the gunis.’ ‘Do not you think that if 
your view were adopted—that is to say, if the 
great change to which you have alluded were 
made, it would save a great deal of delay, and 
immensely facilitate the carrying on of the ship 
construction of this country, and consequently 
benefit the Public Service ?’—‘ In my opinion, 
it would very largely conduce to building 
rapidly ; and I may give as an illustration what 
happened the other day. There are certain 
ships of a class called the Admiral class, which 
were intended to have guns of about 60 tons, 
two in each barbette. One of those ships, the 
Benbow, is building by contract ; and one of the 
reasons for deciding (as was done) upon changing 
the armament and taking 100 or 110-ton guns, 
was that the 110-ton gun, or a gun of about 
that size, was a known gun, an Armstrong gun, 
whereas the 63-ton guns are in the air, and 
nobody knew when we should get the design 
settled. Therefore, as the ship was building by 
contract, and we should have to pay the con- 
tractor for any delay, the known gun was put 
into the Benbow in preference to the unknown 
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gun. 

I do not blame the present Government 
particularly because they have adminis- 
tered a system which has existed for 
ages. But here we are in the face of 
great dangers, as it seems to me; and 
some officer of the Government ought to 
be personally and solely responsible for 
the inception of a design and for the 
completion of that design. In a country 
like England it is monstrous that we 
should go on year after year permitting 
difficulties to exist and obstacles to pre- 
sent themselves which, in the conduct of 
commercial affairs, would not be allowed 
to continue fora single day. Weare, it 
is said, to have the unknown 63-ton gun 
for four ships. The guns were not eom- 
menced a year ago; but weare told that 
we are to have them all within a certain 

eriod after the date on which the shi 

is laid down. That is contrary to all 
experience of past performances, and I 
am sceptical as to the power of the De- 
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partment to produce the result which is 
promised. I will refer again to the 
Committee, the evidence of which I have 
quoted. It reports— 

“Tn connection with this point, the Oom- 
mittee, while fully acknowledging the necessity 
of keeping ships of war abreast of the most 
modern improvements, are of opinion that it is 
desirable to discontinue the system of endea- 
vouring to adapt every ship to the latest im- 
provements, whether in gunnery or mechanical 
appliances, that may arise during the period she 
is under construction. That vessels, when 
designed and laid down in the Dockyards or 
contracted for, should be completed to receive 
the best armaments and mechanical inventions 
known to exist, and thus great expense would 
be avoided and time saved. It appears in evi- 
dence that in the case of ships built in the Dock- 
yards at least three years out of six might be 
saved by this course; and the Committee con- 
sider that the gain to the naval strength of the 
country by the more rapid completion of vessels 
possessing fittings of the most approved type 
at the time they were designed would more than 
counterbalance any advantage that might be 
gained by adopting the latest improvements at 
the cost of serious delay during the construction 
of the ship.” 

That is the general opinion, with which 
I think every Member of the House 
will be disposed to agree. I would 
refer also to the capabilities of other 
persons in the construction of ships. 
When the question was raised with 
great ability in the Press I wrote to a 
large shipbuilder, one of the first in 
this country, and I asked him whether 
he would state within what time he 
would be prepared to deliver a cruiser 
after receiving the order. His answer 
was that two or three fast cruisers of 
the 18-knot type could be turned out in 
18 months from the date of the order, 
complete, with everything on board, 
ready for sea. But he insisted, in 
order to achieve this result, that he 
should have the entire responsibility, 
and that there should be no reference 
of points for settlement to the Ad- 
miralty officials, which always brought 
delay. The armoured class, he said, 
would take a little longer, perhaps two 
years, or a little more. I am read- 
ing a letter from a gentleman who has 
done a great deal of admirable work for 
the Admiralty and the country, and 
whose engagement could be as com- 
pletely relied upon as any engagement 
imaginable. I entirely believe that a 
contract given to this gentleman would 
result in the supply of ships of the 
cruising class in 18 months, and of ships 
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and three months, with guns, mount- 
ings, and everything complete for sea. 
I asked another gentleman, who has 
built armoured ships for the Queen’s 
Service, and the answer he gave was 
that he would be quite prepared to build 
and deliver fast cruisers of 18-knot 
speed within 15 months of the signa- 
ture of the contract, ships of the Con- 
queror class within 24 months, and ships 
of the Admiral class within 30 months. 
We have been two, three, and even four 
years in building these ships; and my 
hon. Friend proposes to build in four 
years the ships which he has indicated. 
If he would only give designs complete 
in every respect, with guns and every 
arrangement unalterable, we might get 
the ships complete in from two and a- 
quarter to two and a-half years, de- 
livered by the most competent builders 
in the United Kingdom. Why do not 
the Government use the same speed and 
adopt the same principles ? Why should 
it be necessary that four, five, or six 
years should be required for the produc- 
tion of ships, a great part of that time 
being taken up by alterations which 
seriously hamper, rather than add to, 
the efficiency of the ships? I will not 
follow my hon. Friend in the figures he 
gave as to the present condition of the 
Navy. I believe the House and the 
country realize this fact—that, whatever 
figures have been produced as to the 
comparative strength of the French and 
English Navies, an immediate increase 
is required in the English Navy. But 
there are some curious figures which I 
should like to quote to the House from 
The Sailor’s Pocket Handbook, by Captain 
Bedford, who is now in command of the 
Monarch. He shows that the total ton- 
nage of armoured ships produced in 
England between 1869 and 1878 was 
142,000 tons, and in France 95,000 tons ; 
but that between 1878 and 1884 the 
proportions are reversed, and England 
produced only 129,000, and France 
180,000. If these figures are accurate 
—and they are made from Captain Bed- 
ford’s handbook, which gives a state- 
ment of the additions made to the Navies 
of the world during the last 20 years— 
they are of the utmost significance, 
and show that we have allowed the 
Navy of France to gain rapidly on that 
of England. Then there is the question 
of manning our ships. I heard that the 
Dreadnought was more than 14 days in 
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getting her crews. There was a diffi- 
culty in finding stokers. I have also 
heard that, owing to the increase in the 
period of education for sub-lieutenants 
and the torpedo course which they have 
to go through, there is a deficiency of 
sub-lieutenants. It is quite certain that 
two or three highly skilled lieutenants 
will be required for these torpedo ves- 
sels. No allusion has been made by 
the Government to any intention to add 
to the number of men or of officers. 
The total strength in 1880-81 was 58,800, 
and in 1884-85, notwithstanding the 
additional strain caused by Egyptian 
affairs, the number is reduced to 56,950. 
I dare say I shall be told that the Re- 
serves are available. I place great re- 
liance on the Reserves, which are a 
most valuable force. But in case of 
war we should certainly require a large 
number of trained men accustomed to 
torpedo practice and able to handle 
the weapons entrusted to them, which 
would otherwise be quite as dangerous 
to the men themselves as to the enemy. 
If ships take a long time to produce, 
it takes a longer time to [produce 
good sailors, and a still longer time 
to produce the highly educated offi- 
cers which are now required. I have 
spoken of the progress made in France, 
but I know that in Germany also rapid 
steps are being taken. Krupp is ex- 
tending his works for the manufacture 
of heavy guns, and Austria, Russia, and 
Italy are also advancing ; although Italy, 
I am glad to say, takes a large number 
of her guns from England and from 
Germany. This progress on the part of 
foreign countries demands the greatest 
possible vigilance on our part. We have 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 worth of ships 
in a more or less incomplete condition. 
We have very few ships which can go 
to sea at once. They are mostly waiting 
for guns or gun carriages, or it is not 
yet decided how they are to be equipped. 
Our cruisers at present are deficient in 
number and speed. Their boilers are 
not in a satisfactory condition. Our 
torpedo vessels are few in number, and 
they are only to be increased by 10 in 
the course of next year; but we are 
even worse off with regard to the manu- 
facture of the Whitehead torpedo. Our 
resources are limited to the production of 
50 annually; and a single week’s actual 
warfare would use up a year’s manufac- 
ture. It is true, we can buy our torpe- 
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does ; but it should be remembered that 
they are contraband of war, and in ease 
of hostilities could no longer be obtained. 
Weare also told that the Government are 
now going to arm and protect our coal- 
ing stations. But what is our position ? 
We have forts without guns, we have 
guns without carriages, and we have 
mines without men to lay them down 
and manage them. The condition of 
some of our harbours is causing enor- 
mous anxiety to those who are respon- 
sible for their safety. They remain un- 
protected, although arrangements have 
been made on paper. Plans have been 
laid down and agreed upon; but they 
have not been carried out, and stores 
and materials have, in many places, 
been exhausted. I could give infor- 
mation which I refrain from giving 
because it would create alarm. But 
the facts are known to every foreign 
officer who comes to this country to ac- 
quire information for the use of his own 
Government. Our inability to defend 
ourselves is known to them; but it is 
not known to the country. I protest 
against a policy of concealment, and I 
do not use the phrase offensively. But, 
as a matter of Departmental policy, it is 
held to be unwise to give the House and 
the country information which might be 
used to the disadvantage of the country. 
It is held to be unwise to give informa- 
tion to those who could use it offen- 
sively ; but these facts are all known to 
the War Departments and the Marine 
Departments of Foreign Governments. 
They have skilful gentlemen in their 
employ whose duty it is to inform them. 
But the facts are not known to the 
House of Commons and to the people of 
this country; and I say the House of 
Commons and the people of this country 
ought to know accurately the condition 
in which they are placed. In a great 
undertaking requiring for its safety fire- 
engines, police, and locks and bars, those 
who were interested in the undertaking 
would have the right to know whether 
the engines, locks and bars, and police 
were adequate to the security required ; 
and it would be a mistake on the part of 
the Governing Body to refuse to give the 
proprietors and shareholders accurate in- 
formation as to the condition of the plant 
and the materials, and of the staff neces- 
sary to bring the apparatus into effective 
operation. I believe myself in a policy 
of publicity, which is stronger, better, 
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and wiser for the Government, and which 
to some extent relieves them of a great 
responsibility. The Government is re- 
sponsible if by chance—and it could 
hardly be called a chance—a sudden war 
should result in a calamity. Nothing is 
ready in the true sense of the term. We 
could not'arm half-a-dozen ships under a 
fortnight’s notice. We have a large 
number of shipsin a more or less incom- 
plete condition. The Departmental dif- 
ficulties which exist have been produced 
by the highest and the best motives, by 
the desire to prevent extravagance, and 
to provide that all shall be done regu- 
larly. But the result is that, if a ca- 
lamity should occur, the Secretary of 
State for War, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Surveyor General of 
Ordnance, and the head of the factory 
at Woolwich can all say—‘ I have done 
the best in my power with the means at 
my disposal.”” I believe a calamity may 
overtake the country. If I did not, I 
should not be justified in asking the 
House to support the proposal for in- 
creasing the defensive force of the coun- 
try. Those who are convinced that a 
great war cannot come without ample 
notice may object to timely expenditure ; 
but those who are convinced, as I am, 
that such a war may come without no- 
tice will incur a great responsibility if 
they leave the country unprepared. 
Loyalty to the country in such a case 
must outweigh loyalty fo Departments 
and to the Government; and in loyalty 
to the country I appeal to the House of 
Commons to effect a change in a system 
which I believe to be dangerous, and to 
make adequate provision for the defence 
of the country. 

Sir DONALD CURRIE: I am glad 
that the House has at length the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the important sub- 
ject of the condition of Her Majesty’s 
Navy. 

This is not a Party question. The 
consideration of this subject should 
neither call for factious observations 
from the Opposition, nor for silence on 
the part of the supporters of the Go- 
vernment. The impropriety of dis- 
cussing the state of the Navy from a 
Party point of view is evident from the 
fact that the late Administration, with 
a full knowledge of the intentions of 
Foreign Powers to increase their Fleets, 
made no adequate corresponding pre- 
parations. As regards any disposition 
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to hinder the frank expression of opinion 
from this side of the House, I may re- 
mind hon. Members that we were 
warned in 1880 of the disadvantage to 
the country of being governed by a 
mechanical majority. 

Why has the state of the Navy taken 
such a hold of the public mind at the 
present moment? It is said that we 
have been needlessly alarmed as to the 
condition of our naval defence. The 
question would not have attracted so 
much notice at the present time if there 
had not been brought within the last 
year or two, and with increasing force, 
to the public mind, the question of the 
new development of French Colonial 
interests, which involved a danger of 
possible rupture with thiscountry. The 
policy of Germany in the direction of 
Colonial establishments has also stirred 
the public mind. Hitherto, it has been 
believed that, in the event of trouble 
with France, Germany would be found 
hostile to that country; and it has 
always been argued that there is no 
possible combination which could involve 
danger to Great Britain. 

The public may well be alarmed, for 
the Navy of Great Britain has been al- 
lowed to dwindle into a serious position 
of comparative inferiority, unequal to 
the protection of our commerce and of 
our honour, and out of all proportion to 
the Fleets of ForeignPowers. The Prime 
Minister told us, with reference to the 
franchise, a short time ago, that he used 
the language of warning and not of 
menace; for that if one had a friend 
asleep in a house which was on fire, it 
would be his duty, at whatever incon- 
venience, to awaken the person in 
danger. In speaking upon this ques- 
tion I do not wish to be an alarmist; 
but the nation does not realize fully the 
dangerous position we are in with re- 
gard to the Navy, and I trust that the 
result of this debate will be to secure 
the re-establishment of our former naval 
supremacy, whatever the cost may be. 

‘What are the interests which depend 
for their security and protection on the 
efficiency of our Navy ? 

In the first place, these Islands must 
be safe from invasion; for ifa Foreign 
Power could either invade this country, 
or, for a short time, command the Chan- 
nel, and dictate terms for an indemnity, 
the effect would be disastrous, both at 
home and in our Eastern and Oolonial 
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Possessions. ‘The enemy might make it 
a condition of peace that we should be 
limited in the number of ships of war to 
be built. When the First Napoleon de- 
feated the Prussians, he stipulated for a 
limitation of their military strength ; but 
that was evaded by a system of military 
conscription ; whereas, in the case of a 
condition limiting naval construction, a 
superiority of naval power on the part 
of the enemy could prevent the laying 
down of more than the number of iron- 
clads specified in a Treaty of Peace. 

Germany hasa coast line of about 700 
miles to defend; France, of about 1,200; 
Italy, of about 1,500; while Great 
Britain has about 3,000—in other words, 
we have, in the British Isles, a coast 
line to protect nearly equal to the whole 
coast line of Italy, France, and Germany 
put together. 

We have also to safeguard our food 
supply. During the last 15 years we 
‘have become increasingly dependent on 
sea transport for our food supply. 
Within that period our imports of wheat 
and of flour from the United States have 
increased from 15,000,000 to 40,000,000 
ewts.; our wheat imports from India 
were only 2,000 ewts. 15 years ago, and 
are now 11,000,000 cwts; while from 
Australia they were then 500,000 
ewts., and are now 2,750,000 cwts. The 
total inerease of wheat importation in 
that period has been from 44,500,000 
ewts. to 84,500,000 cwts. The imports 
of barley, oats, grain, and meat have 
increased in the same proportion. Al- 
together, it is estimated that the popu- 
lation of this country imports about one- 
half of the food which is consumed; 
and there are two conditions precedent 
to the possibility of obtaining this foreign 
supply—namely, the power to defend 
the Channel, and the power to guard 
strategical points upon the ocean where 
the large mass of the food-carrying 
ships cross on their way to Great 
Britain. 

We have further to look to the pro- 
tection of our Home and Colonial Nip 
ping and general trade. Our Home 
population 15 years ago was, in round 
numbers, 31,000,000, and it is now 
nearly 36,000,000. The property as- 
sessed for Income Tax was £430,000,000, 
and it is now over £600,000, 000 sterling. 
The annual Public Revenue of our Co- 
lonies and Possessions, including India, 
was £68,000,000 sterling 15 years ago, 
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and it is now £89,500,000. British ship- 
ping was then 5,500,000 tons; it now 
reaches over 9,000,000 tons. Our imports 
and exports were under £600,000,000 ;. 
they are now about £720,000,000. 

Looking to this increase of our popu- 
lation and trade, and to the extent of 
the claims of our Eastern and Colonial 
Possessions, the question arises, has our 
naval expenditure increased in a corre- 
sponding degree, and is the condition of 
our Navy sufficient to give us perfect 
confidence in view of all eventualities? 
We are actually spending less upon our 
Navy this year than we spent 20 years 
ago, and less for effective service than 
we were spending 10 years ago. It 
should be borne in mind also that the 
iron-clad of to-day, on account of the 
additional necessary thickness of armour, 
steel-plating, increased size of guns and 
fittings, and otherwise, costs 40 per cent 
more money than 10 years ago. 

Upon what principle, I ask, is the 
naval policy of this country based ? Are 
we building our war ships to carry out 
in war a definite policy of attack and 
defence, or are we merely shaping our 
policy from an estimate of the vessels 
which we have in hand for employment ? 
It is now proved beyond doubt that not 
only would we be unable to contend 
successfully against a combination of 
Foreign Powers, but that it would be 
next to impossibleto mask the War Fleet 
of an enemy by shutting them up in 
their ports. We have not an adequate 
number of vessels. The popular error 
has been that we have a sufficient num- 
ber of war ships armed and ready to be 
manned to compete with any probable 
combination of the Fleets of Foreign 
Powers. 

In 1860, the late Mr. Cobden wrote 
to Lord John Russell as follows :— 

‘So far am I from wishing that ‘we should 
be unarmed,’ and so little am I disposed to 
‘place my country at the mercy of France’ (to 
quote the language of your note), that ‘ I would, 
if necessary, spend £100,000,000 sterling to 
maintain an irresistible superiority over France 
at sea.’”’ 

Just before the passing of the Reform 
Bill of 1832 we had 106 vessels of war 
of the first class, and the French 583— 
that is to say, we had double the 
strength of France ; 20 years later the 
proportion was 86 British to 45 French ; 
and 20 years later still we had 94 
British to 50 French. Well, to-day we 
have only 46 British to 44 French. Is 
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this a proportion sufficient to satisfy and 
to protect the interests of this country ? 

t is admitted that we are inferior to 
France alone in second and third class 
war vessels—that is to say, our Colonies 
and coaling stations may be at the 
mercy of an enemy sufficiently strong 
to detain our powerful iron-clads near 
home. 

We are also short of cruisers, and 
largely inferior to France in the num- 
ber, speed, and fighting power of such 
vessels. For a long time the Admiralty 
led the people of this country to believe 
that the Mercantile Marine could be re- 
lied upon to supply cruisers in case of 
war; but there are very few merchant 
screw steamers which can steam more 
than 12 or 13 knots per hour, or which 
have transverse bulkheads extended to 
the upper deck, and are fit to carry 
heavy guns. 

With regard to Marine Artillery, we 
are far inferior to the French in the 
quality, power, and number of guns. 
The late Ministry left Office without a 
single breech-loader in the Navy. The 
present Government has added some- 
what about 550 breech-loaders, while 
we require about 3,000; but, at the 
present time, almost the whole of the 
vessels of the French Navy are supplied 
with breech-loading guns. It is a fact 
of vital significance that it is actually 
impossible for the Government to have 
the necessary guns now manufactured in 
this country within any reasonable time ; 
and here I would observe that it is 
deeply to be regretted that Parliament 
was not asked long ago to establish a 
second Woolwich in the interior of Eng- 
land, free from attack by sea, and where 
guns and munitions of war could be 
manufactured ; sand that, in addition, 
inducements were not held out to pri- 
vate firms to establish and maintain the 
necessary plant for heavy gun manufac- 
ture. 

As regards torpedoes, we are very 
far inferior to other nations. Torpedo 
boats are absolutely necessary in the 
new condition of maritime warfare. 
France has four or five times as many 
boats and torpedo ships as we possess; 
Germany has in hand, at the present 
moment, more than 100 of the improved 
type of sea-going torpedo boats; while 
England has only about 20 in all. There 
is not one at Halifax, Bermuda, Port 
Royal, Aden, Bombay, Trincomalee, 
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Singapore, Sydney, or Vancouver Island, 
and there is not one at the Oape 
of Good Hope; but the Government 
has already ordered two to be sent te 
the Cape. Itis not possible to provide 
torpedo boats in a hurry, and to arm 
them adequately, any more than it is to 
provide just when you want them first- 
class iron-clads. I understand that the 
German Navy will have attached to each 
iron-clad squadron torpedo boats as a 
floating auxiliary. The torpedo ram, 
the Austrian Minister of Marine has 
declared, is the battle-ship of the future. 
The Austrians have divided their coast 
into districts for torpedo flotilla defence. 
Have we any plan of defence at all? 
Ships and guns require men, and I 
would earnestly call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the merchant 
ships of this country do not carry one- 
third of the apprentices which they car- 
ried formerly; and that, at least, 20 per 
cent of the seamen in our merchant 
ships are foreigners. Now, the Reserve 
of seamen for the Navy of France is five 
times as great as the Reserve for the 
Navy of England, and they are all 
trained men. The French Reserves of 
Marine Artillery and Marine Infantry are 
altogether numerically superior to what 
is possessed by this country. I have to 
point out another serious danger — 
namely, that our Navy is largely de- 
ficient in the supply of engineers. 
Supposing, however, we had the ships, 
the cruisers, the torpedoes, the guns, and 
the men, the coaling stations abroad, 
which are to supply the necessary fuel 
for the vessels, are, to a great extent, 
undefended. So long ago as the year 
1877 I read a paper at the Royal United 
Service Institution in favour of a com- 
plete telegraph system, the necessity for 
graving docks, and the absolute import- 
ance of the protection of our coaling 
stations. A Royal Commission to in- 
quire into our Colonial defences was 
subsequently appointed ; the Report of 
that Commission was completed two 
years ago; but nothing practically was 
done for the protection of our coaling 
stations and strategical positions of im- 
portance until the other day; indeed, I 
may state that Hong Kong was only 
ordered to be fortified in September 
last when Zhe Pali Mall Gazette sounded 
the note of warning as to the state of 
the Navy. The instructions to fortify 
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As regards graving docks, nothing 
really has been done, and at this mo- 
ment we have no graving dock in India 
suitable for an iron-clad, or even for a 
large cruiser. We have no graving 
dock at any point between England and 
Australia on the Cape route suitable for 
the repair of a large iron-clad. 

I would strongly urge the necessity 
for increased telegraphic facilities at 
strategic points, and upon the necessity 
of having an efficient Intelligence De- 
partment in the Navy, to procure and 
supply information to our naval com- 
manders as to the armaments and move- 
ments of the forces of Foreign Powers. 

But is it possible for this country to 
be suddenly engaged in war? Yes; it 
may happen through accidental circum- 
stances. A short time ago there were 
difficulties between the French and the 
Chinese, at Hong Kong; British mer- 
chant ships were also being searched, 
and we were exposed to the chance of 
arupture. The House will hardly be- 
lieve me when I say that at that time 
we had not really any efficient modern 
iron-clad upon the East India and China 
Station; nor have we now; and that the 
force which we did possess there might 
easily have been overpowered by the 

werful plated Fleet of the French 

arine. We were also nearly involved 
in hostilities owing to the action of the 
French Admiral at Tamatave, not only 
with respect to Mr. Shaw, but in con- 
nection with the treatment of the British 
Consul and the Admiralty letters on 
board of a packet carrying the British 
Flag. I am bound to relate, as briefly 
as possible, the circumstances of the 
case. Captain Johnstone, of H.M.S. 
Dryad, was Acting Consul, owing to 
the death of Consul Packenham; Ad- 
wiral Pierre took the British mails from 
the mail steamer Zaymouth Castle when 
they arrived at Tamatave, instead of 
allowing them to be delivered on board 
the Dryad, and he placed armed sentries 
ou the deck of the mail packet. He 
forbade the embarkation of mails from 
the shore except through the French 
flag-ship, and absolutely refused to 
allow the captain of the packet to re- 
ceive Captain Johnstone’s despatches for 
the Admiralty, unless they were first of all 
sent to the French flag-ship. The com- 
mander of the Dryad told the captain of 
the mail steamer to refuse; and having 
previously arranged a private signal of 
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readiness he assured her captain that he 
would transfer his despatches to him 
from alongside, and take the responsi- 
bility of seeing his vessel safe to sea. 
The captain of the British packet then 
steamed past the French Fleet, went 
alongside the Dryad, took the Admiralty 
despatches on board, and then, avoiding 
the French ships, steamed out to sea by 
the north passage. A conflict might at 
that moment have taken place, notwith- 
standing the fact the Dryad was only a 
sloop of war, face to face with four 
powerful French ships, and one of them 
an iron-clad. I will tell the House more 
—the Dryad had nine guns, but orders 
had been sent out to that vessel not to 
fire eight of them, as they might burst. 
We must bear in mind that, when least 
expected, there may be a provocation to 
war, arising out of some acts of foreign 
officers or our own Representatives. 

The House will understand that, in 
view of the Tamatave affair, I could 
hardly do otherwise than call the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
the circumstances. This I did at the 
time, nearly a year and a-half ago, in 
letters to Earl Granville and the Earl of 
Northbrook. I warned the First Lord 
of the Admiralty of the absolute neces- 
sity of increasing our Navy, and that we 
were not sufficiently prepared for the 
sudden outbreak of war; and I pointed 
out that other nations were building 
several vessels with much heavier armour- 
plating and more powerful guns than we 
possess, and specially fitted for Channel 
work—in other words, to command the 
Channel. I reminded the Earl of North- 
brook that ships of war could not be 
built to eompete with these vessels in 
less than three years; and I urged him 
to consider what would happen to our 
Colonies, and where would be the ship- 
ping interests and enterprize, the readi- 
ness to invest capital, the confidence of 
underwriters, the spirit of the seafaring 
population in this country, if, through 
being unprepared, we were taken at a 
disadvantage, and even for a short time 
lost our command of the sea. 

I might ask, is there any programme 
prepared for issue to our Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the event of a sudden 
outbreak of war, or would each Admiral 
dispose of his squadron as he might 
deem best? Are the instructions ready 
at Whitehall for issue at a moment’s 
notice? I have heard it stated tha; 
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when our relations with Russia were 
strained some 13 years ago, the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief in China had sealed 
orders telling him what to do immedi- 
ately on war being declared; but that 
the British Admiral was without instruc- 
tions of any kind, and that his most 
anxious thought was how to protect our 
vast commercial interests and the coast 
at Hong Kong. I believe it to be true 
that a British Admiral on the Australian 
Coast was asked by merchant shipowners 
what he press to do for their defence 
in case of war with Russia? He replied 
—‘ He didn’t know;” and to the ques- 
tion what the Admiralty would do, he 
said—‘‘ He hadn’t the least idea!” 

We are now spending millions in 
Egypt with a view to the control of the 
route to India; but what is the use of 
the route if we are not able to control 
it at sea? Is it not high time for us to 
consider another question—the question 
how to utilize and extend the Indian 
Naval Force maintained on the coast of 
India ? For example, we have at 
Bombay two turret vessels 13 years old, 
which are useless for sea-going work, 
and in case of need there are no gunners 
to fight these. The batteries of Royal 
Artillery on shore would require to pro- 
vide the crews in case of need—that is 
to say, we would have Royal Artillery 
serving afloat, while Royal Marines are 
riding on camels in Egypt! 

This country requires absolutely and 
at once a largely increased expenditure 
on behalf of the Navy, in order to 
secure the protection of our coaling 
stations and the defence of our Colonies. 
The Democracy, it is thought, are in- 
different to the value of our Colonies 
and impatient of taxation. I will read 
to the House a few words contained in 
a letter addressed to me from a working 
man since I spoke upon the Zululand 
Question. He says— 

‘*Tt is to our eternal shame that the Navy 
has been allowed to run down, and, should any 
danger overtake us, those who are responsible 
will have to answer for it as never men answered 
before. The defective state of our naval 
stations requires immediate attention, and the 
Democracy is awakening to the glorious in- 
heritance we have in our Colonies, and the 
statesman whose policy is not strong enough 
and firm enough in regard to them will reap 
—s on his memory, whether Liberal or 

ory. 
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responsibility somewhere ; and I ask, is 
it the. First Lord of the Admiralty, or 
the Naval Lords, or the Colonial Office, 
or the War Office, or the Treasury, or 
are we to blame the Cabinet ? 

In my judgment, we require extension 
and reorganization of our naval system ; 
more iron-clads, more cruisers; more 
guns and more torpedoes; more men; 
fortified coaling stations and graving 
docks abroad, and a complete system of 
Home defence. I am satisfied that 
Great Britain should have a Naval Force 
sufficient to contend against any three 
Powers combined together, and double 
the Navy of France. Let us remember 
our history. Macaulay has told us of a 
time when— 


“‘ None were for a Party, 
All were for the State ;”’ 


and he says this was “in the brave 
days of old.” We have, as a nation, 
our world-wide interests to guard and 
our honour to maintain ; and the country 
will expect that the Government and the 
House of Commons will take prompt 
and effective measures to preserve un- 
impaired our noble heritage of Empire 
and renown. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, he agreed with 
every word that had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Perthshire (Sir Donald 
Currie). His (Sir John Hay’s) com- 
plaint of the proposal of the Government 
was that it did not go nearly far enough. 
He would be able to show that the num- 
ber of iron-clads proposed to be con- 
structed was by no means sufficient for 
the purpose for which they were required. 
The new cruisers were a most valuable 
addition, and they took a shorter time to 
build, so that it was the armour-clads he 
was most desirous to see completed. In 
regard to other matters, the immediate 
attention of the Department ought to be 
given to the construction of torpedoes to 
be employed by torpedo ships and at our 
outports. Instead of 50 torpedoes in the 
year, 50 in the day would not be any- 
thing like the number used in the case 
of war. He hoped that the Return now 
moved for would not be as inaccurate as 
that laid upon the Table by the Prede- 
cessor of the Secretary to the Admiralty. 
That Return was excessively mislead- 
ing. It stated that there were 62 
armour-clads, fighting and sea-going 
ships; but on analyzing the Return it 
appeared that of the 28 ships in com- 
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mission only 15 were fighting and sea- 
ing vessels. In the Return which 
fad een presented, out of 62 armour- 
clad sea-going ships ready for action only 
89 were not obsolete, and of these 12 were 
building. If they looked at the First 
and Second Class Reserve, they had 38 
ships against 32 French. In the case of 
the First Reserve completed ships, out 
of 14 given in the Return only eight 
were prepared for the First Reserve. 
France had been doing what she ought 
to do in respect of her naval defence— 
making an exertion to keep ahead of 
other Powers. Germany and Italy, who 
had been allied against Austria, had 37 
iron-clads betweenthem. To havea Navy 
sufficient for our wants 26 additional 
iron-clads ought to be ordered, so that we 
might be able to defend our commerce, 
our Colonies, and India, and our own 
shores. These, in his opinion, could be 
built in five or six years; but instead of 
commencing the building of four or five 
iron-clads we ought to commence build- 
ing 18. Instead of the £5,500,000 
ed by the Admiralty, we required 
£14,000,000 for the Navy, spreading it 
over four or five years. The Navy Esti- 
mates in 1860-1-2-3 were £12,500,000. 
Of this £11,500,000 were spent on the 
Effective Service. It might be said he 
was asking fora large sum ; but he could 
not think the country would hesitate to 
raise the Naval Estimates to the figure 
at which they stood from 1860 to 
1863 ; for it must be remembered that 
£2,000,000 of the present £10,000,000 
was a dead-weight. We were at the 
mercy of France at this moment. In 
China there were four French— Bayard, 
Atalante, Triomphante, and La Galis- 
sontere—and only one British iron-clad, 
the Audacious. Inthe Mediterranean there 
were eight British iron-clads, and very 
good ones, and seven French. In this 
country we had a Channel Fleet, of which 
only two were ships that could fight. If 
France wanted to regain her naval supe- 
riority, she could telegraph to Admiral 
Courbet to stop fighting in China, then 
proceed to ram the Audacious, burn Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Colombo, Bombay, 
and Aden. At the same time, orders 
could be sent to the French Mediter- 
ranean Admiral to rendezvous with seven 
ships at Algiers, and to send one into 
the Suez Oanal to block it. The Algiers 
Squadron could reach Liverpool three 


days before the British Squadron could 
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arrive from Malta, and, sinking the de- 
fence at Holyhead, could summon Liver- 
pool to pay £100,000,000 ransom, or 
burn it and Birkenhead; while the 
three coast-defence ships, sallying out, 
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could bombard Brighton and destroy 
the shipping inthe Tyne. That could be 
done telae our eight ships in the Medi- 
terranean could pursue and follow the 
French Squadron. There would be no 
difficulty in doing that, if the French 
Government pleased ; but he did not sup- 
pose they were likely to do anything of 
the kind. But the burning of Liverpool, 
without the declaration of war, would be 
no worse than the bombardment of Alex- 
andria and the burning of Foo-choo-foo. 
We ought not to be liable to such a 
danger. We ought to have such a Navy 
as would make it impossible, under any 
circumstances, that such a thing could 
be done. It must be remembered that 
within the last 50 years most wars 
had broken out without any declara- 
tion, and a country like this ought 
not to be left at the mercy of any 
other country. We ought to have a 
sufficient force in India, in China, and 
in the Eastern Seas generally, to protect 
our commerce ; but would anyone pre- 
tend to say that we had such a force 
there now? It might be said that even 
if a few Indian cities were burnt, and if 
our commerce in those seas was de- 
stroyed, we should easily recover from 
the blow. But was that fair to India, 
who had been deprived by us of her 
Navy on the understanding that we 
undertook her protection? It was said 
with truth that the defence of this coun- 
try and of her Colonies was a great 
undertaking ; and he was glad to hear 
from the hon. Member for Perthshire 
that the Colonies would be willing to join 
the Mother Country in forming an Im- 
perial Navy. He trusted, therefore, an 
appeal would be made by the Govern- 
ment to our greater Colonies, such as 
New South Wales, Queensland, New 
Zealand, and perhaps Canada, and that 
they would join in the construction of 
a great armour-clad Navy, which would 
assist to protect the whole of our Empire 
and our commerce at sea. What had 
been said about new guns was even more 
important than the ships. It was a 
startling fact that, of the 3,605 guns 
which it was said were necessary to arm 
our Navy efficiently, only 387 were ac- 
tually in existence. No doubt we pos- 
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sessed a certain number of old-fashioned ,ciency of the Navy; and that was the 
guns and old-fashioned ammunition; but | course that Captain Berkeley had taken, 
if war were to break out our ships would end that he and Admiral Seymour had 
have to fight the enemy, who would have followed, when Lord Derby’s Govern- 
the new guns under great disadvantage. | ment refused to take their advice. The 
He was glad that the country had at last result was that they had been requested 
awakened to the real state of its de- | to resume Office, and that eight iron- 
fences; and he trusted that, whatever |clads were left on the stocks when that 
Government was in power in the future, | Ministry resigned in 1869. 

they would be kept up to the collar in| Mr. BRAND said, that it was not 
this matter, and that the Navy would be | his intention to reply to the right hon. 
made thoroughly efficient. A great deal | and gallant Gentleman who had just sat 
of the fault lay in the alteration of the| down, because he had no information 
system under which the Navy was ma- | with regard to many of the subjects on 








naged. During the last century the 
practice was to place the best Admiral 
at the head of the Admiralty, and to give 
him the command of the Fleet in the 
event of war breaking out. For 59 
years of the 100, between 1705 and 
1806, Lord Orford, Lord Torrington, 
Sir John Leake, Lord Dursley, Sir Charles 
Wager, Lord Anson, Sir Charles Saun- 
ders, Hawke, Keppel, Howe, St. Vincent, 
and Lord Barham were First Lords. He 


it was who informed the Treasury what | ( 


sums were necessary to keep the Navy 
in a state of efficiency ; and if he went to 
sea and was defeated we shot him, as 
occurred to Admiral Byng. That, how- 
ever, was a system that was not ac- 
ceptable to Prime Ministers; and after 
the battle of Trafalgar, and when the 
Navies of other countries had been de- 
stroyed, we gave up the practice, which 
had made our own Navy so efficient, 
of having a naval officer at the head of 
the Admiralty. When we gave it up 
the French adopted it, and the rapid 
increase of the French was due to that 
arrangement. Besides having a naval 
officer at the head of that Department, 
we ought to restore the Office of Master 
General of the Ordnance, who should be 
made responsible for the expenditure of 
the enormous sums obliged to be laid 
out upon patents. Under the old system 
the civilian First Lord was ‘oy to 
be advised by a professional First Sea 
Lord, who came into and went out of 
Office with his Party. Now, however, 
the First Sea Lord remained in Office 
when his Party went out; so that 
there was no skilled professional adviser 
to advise an ex-civilian First Lord in 
criticizing the shortcomings of the Party 
in power with reference to the Navy. 
It had also been the practice for the 
Sea Lord to resign Office in the event of 
the Government refusing to take the 
necessary steps for maintaining the effi- 





| which the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
|tleman had dilated. All he could say 


was that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had as enormously exag- 
gerated the power of the French Fleet 
in the Chinese Seas as he had underrated 
the strength of the defences of Hong 
Kong. His principal object in rising 
had been to reply to some statements 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
Mr. W. H. Smith), who complained 
that there had been some delay in the 
manufacture of guns for the Royal 
Navy. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the design for the 43-ton gun 
which he signed in 1879 was not com- 
pleted at the present time. The truth 
was, however, that the gun had been 
completed, and that other guns after the 
same design had been completed and 
tested. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man meant to say that although the 43- 
ton guns were on board some of Her 
Majesty’s ships, yet, owing to difficulties 
connected with their loading gear, they 
had not been used. As far, however, as 
the manufacturing departments of the 
War Office were concerned the gun was 
finished. It was true that not one of 
the 63-ton guns was ready for trial; but 
the delay was owing to the decision 
arrived at in 1882 that those guns 
should be constructed entirely of steel. 
He believed, however, the gun would 
be finished by the end of the year. It 
had been said that the French were far 
beyond us in breech-loading guns for 
the Navy, and no doubt that was true; 
but the right hon. Gentleman must be 
perfectly aware that this country did not 
take up the construction of breech-load- 
ing guns until after France had begun 
to do so. There had been great diffi- 
culties to contend against in regard to 
them, for which the Admiralty was not 
to blame. The right hon. Gentleman 
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had under-rated the capacity of the War would be this—In years of — ac- 
Office to manufacture torpedoes, inas- tivity, when they had plenty of guns to 
much as the manufacturing department |make, they might be able to give 
had been able to turn out 200 White- | orders to the trade; but when they came 
head torpedoes per annum. There had ‘to lean years they would be obliged to 
been a great development in submarine | keep the manufacture to themselves, 
mining, which might almost be said to and the trade would be strangled, so 
be a new system of defence for our ports. | thatthere would be no trade upon which 
It was hoped that arrangements might | they could depend in times of great 
be made for the organization of a portion | pressure. It was his hope and belief 
of the Volunteers and Militia for this | that what the French private trade could 
service. He contended that the delay | do the English private trade could do, if 
in the manufacture of ordnance for the | properly encouraged ; and he declined 
Navy had not been of an avoidable | to believe that where the French trade 
character. The difficulties in the way of | had succeeded the English trade would 
manufacturing the new ordnance had fail. There were 10 43-ton wrought 
been almost overcome when the Ord-| iron guns to be completed next year. Of 
nance Committee, in the Spring of 1883, | 9-inch guns four were actually com- 
decided that all guns for the Royal Navy | pleted, and 16 were in progress, making 
should be made entirely of steel. A new | 20 in all. There were 172 6-inch guns 
test steel was established, and a great practically complete so far as the War 
many rejections were the result. The | Office was concerned. The mounting, 
‘‘trade” in Sheffield could not supply | as the House was aware, was under the 
the Department with steel ingots of the | exclusive control of the Admiralty, as 
size and quality required. In Novem- | advocated by the right hon. Gentleman 





ber, 1883, Sir Frederick Campbell was 
commissioned to visit the principal steel 
factories in the United Kingdom, and 
subsequently those in France, with a 
view to its being ascertained what 
reasonable modification in the test would 
admit of the English trade producing 
steel that would be passed by the War 
Office Inspectors. Sir Frederick Camp- 
bell reported that if certain modifica- 
tions were made in the specification 
there would be no difficulty on the part 
of the trade in producing the steel re- 
quired. The Ordnance Committee ac- 
cordingly recommended a revised speci- 
sfication, and some further modifications 
were subsequently suggested by the 
manufacturers, which had within the 
last few days been adopted by the Com- 
mittee. The position now was that the 
steel trade was both willing and able to 
meet the requirements of the War Office 
with regard to steel forgings. A pro- 

osal had in the meantime been pressed 
ty the Superintendent of the Royal Gun 

actory to put up steel plant for forging 
heavy steel ingots at Woolwich Arsenal, 
but this had not been approved. The 
Secretary of State was of opinion that 
such a policy would be mischievous, 
and ought not to be adopted except 
under the stress of the most imperative 
necessity. They did not want to kill the 
trade, and if they set up the manufac- 
ture of these large ingots of steel at 
Woolwich Arsenal what would happen 


Mr. Brand 





himself. Three 110-ton guns had been 
ordered from Elswick. There were also 
five 63-ton guns ordered, of which three 
would be ready by October 31, 1885. 
There were 15 12-inch guns ordered, of 
which one was ready now; two would 


| be ready in March, 1885, and two more 
‘in the following October. 
|Member for Perthshire (Sir - Donald 


The hon. 


Currie) stated that the Royal Commis- 
sion had made its Report in 1882, and 
that nothing had since been done to give 
effect to its recommendations in regard 
to the protection of our coaling stations ; 
the hon. Gentleman also said that the 
Government never sent to Hong Kong 
until after the appearance of an article 
in The Pall Mali Gasette. But they had 
sent these guns long before—namely, 
last June, in consequence cf the recom- 
mendation of the General Officer at 
Hong Kong. In fact, there had been no 
delay on the part of the Government 
which ought to have been avoided. The 
Report of the Royal Commission was 
presented in July, 1882, and immediate 
steps were taken to consider that Re- 
port. In January, 1883, he obtained the 
authority of the Secretary of State to 
send an Engineer officer to Aden to re- 
vise the defences, the revision having 
become necessary owing to the progress 
of the science of artillery. He was dis- 
inclined to press forward the adoption of 
the measures proposed for the defences 
of these stations, for two reasons. First, 
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because we were in a transition state as 
regards armaments. We were, in fact, 
re-arming the Navy. It was better to 
wait a few months rather than send out 
guns which would be obsolete almost as 
soon as they were mounted. They acted 
on the advice of the Inspector General 
of Fortifications. Then it was clearly 
inadvisable to defend these coaling sta- 
tions as we defended Bermuda, Malta, 
and Gibraltar. To do so would involve 
a large expenditure, and the purpose 
rather was to defend the coaling stations 
against the attacks of single cruisers, 
and they had taken steps which would 
be quite adequate for that purpose. The 
advance of the science of artillery was 
to the advantage of forts rather than of 
ships. But there was no desire on the 
part of the Government to sacrifice effi- 
ciency, and there was nothing in these 
proposals which would prevent the ex- 
tension of the works if found necessary 
in the future. Those proposals did not 
form a complete system of defences. 
Torpedoes would have to be provided. 
He was quite.convinced that, when the 
scheme of the Government was fully 
considered by the Members of the Com- 
mission, they would agree that it was 
fully adequate for the purpose for which 
it had been framed. 

Viscount LEWISHAM said, he had 
had an opportunity of visiting many of 
the British ports and coaling stations 
abroad, and thought it was evident that 
unless those places were sufficiently gar- 
risoned they would, in the case of a war, 
be a source of great danger to the Em- 
pire. Whatever the outcome of the de- 
bate might be, they had ample evidence 
that the Government were thoroughly 
awake to the danger that was threaten- 
ing the Empire. Whether the Govern- 
ment increased the number of ships so 
as to provide for the safety of the Em- 
pire or not, they had distinctly acknow- 
ledged the necessity of providing for the 
defence of the coaling stations end naval 
bases abroad; and they could not deny 
that both at home and abroad means 
must be provided for the local defence 
of the great British ports. A sea-going 
Fleet could not be relied on to defend 
its own coaling stations, or any fixed 
points. The essence of naval strength 
lies in the absolute freedom of the 
Fleet. Now, the defence of a port must 
ultimately rest on skilled and trained 
men, It was worse than useless to pro- 
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vide works, torpedo boats, and arma- 
ments for the defence of ports, unless, 
concurrently with the provision of those 
appliances, they also provided an effi- 
cient force and organization, suited to the 
works or armaments. A strong place 
with an insufficient and inefficient garri- 
son invited attack, and insured the suc- 
cess of an attack, the result being that 
the works and armaments were turned 
against those who had defended them. 
Speaking of the works and armaments 
now about to be provided for a selected 
few of the coal depéts and strategic 
ports abroad, the Duke of Oambridge 
had said— 

“There is no use in the works and arma” 

ments if there are no men to put behind 
them.”’—(3 Hansard, [293] 1555.) 
Field Marshal Sir John Burgoyne, in 
his evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1860 on Defences of United 
Kingdom, in answer to Question No. 
607, had also said— 

‘My fear would be of establishing works at 
very considerable cost, and afterwards being 
forced to abandon them for want of troops.’’ 
Some time ago a mobilization scheme 
was published, and had since been 
carried out by the War Office. That 
scheme defined the place and post of 
every military organization on the out- 
break of war. The posts of the Artil- 
lery, Oavalry, and Infantry, whether 
Regular, Militia, or Volunteer, were all 
laid down in this scheme; but there was 
no mention of such places as Malta, Gib- 
raltar, Bermuda, Halifax, Aden, Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, Mauritius, Simon’s 
Bay, Sierra Leone, Vancouver, Jamaica, 
St. Lucia, &c., all of which were now 
provided with, or were to be provided 
with, works, armaments, or torpedo 
arrangements. At not one of those 
places did we maintain anything but 
skeleton garrisons. In some we had 
none. On the outbreak of war all 
would require war garrisons adequate 
for their armament and defence ; but no 
provision had been made in the mo- 
bilization scheme. One of two things 
must happen when we had to defend 
ourselves. Either we must hold fast to 
the scheme and let go those keys of the 
ocean, or we must break up the scheme 
and chance a descent on our shores, 
rather than risk our command of the 
seas by placing in danger the bases of 
our Naval Forces and the centres of our 
Mercantile Marine. The country, theres 
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fore, ought to know what was the 
scheme of the Government as to this 
uestion of garrisons for the defence of 
fm erial strategic points abroad, and of 
skilled, trained, and disciplined men to 
work appliances for the defence of mer- 
cantile ports at home. The Duke of 
Cambridge in ‘‘ another place,” on No- 
vember 13, 1884, the speech already re- 
ferred to, speaking of the works and 
armaments of such places, said— 

“Tam sure... . it will be found that more 
men are required to defend these works than 
we have now available. But sailors cannot be 
spared for this duty, and therefore soldiers are 
required to defend the works.—(3 Hansard, 
[293] 1555.) 


Now, the size of the question was at 
once realized, when you considered that, 
roughly speaking, the Navy mustered 
some 58,000 men. You could not send 
Militia and Volunteers abroad; and if 
58,000 be about the number required for 
the garrisons of these naval bases, it fol- 
lowed, when you put your mobilization 
scheme into force, you must destroy the 
efficiency of it by sending out of the coun- 
try, and away from the posts assigned 
to them, about one-half of the Regular 
troops. Supposing you were attacked or 
forced into war before the cream of 
your Army could struggle down the Nile, 
where would you be? The mobilization 
scheme was based on the idea that we 
were a country, and not an Empire; and 
his opinion was that it would break 
down, and would not work in time of 
war. They might be told that forces 
raised locally at the places to be de- 
fended could form the garrisons, and 
thus avoid the necessity for using Re- 
gular troops. That was true with re- 
gard to our mercantile ports at home 
and our coaling stations and mercantile 
ports in our great Oolonies ; but, at the 
same time, local forces, to be efficient, 
required a due admixture of Regular 
Forces. But it so happened that the 
larger proportion of the coal depédts we 
were at last arranging to defend by 
works, armaments, and torpedoes were 
not situated in our great Oolonies—such, 
for example, as those mentioned in the 
Parliamentary Papers recently laid be- 
fore the House—Aden, Trincomalee, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Sierra Leone, 
St. Helena, Mauritius, Jamaica, and 
St. Lucia. You could not rely to any 
appreciable extent on local forces, 


though you might supplement Regular 
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troops by Native levies for manual and 
rough work. It would be sheer madness 
to spend money on works, armaments, 
and torpedo defences at any one of these 
places, with a vague idea that men 
raised in the places could provide the 
garrisons. Besides which, experience 
proved the necessity for abolishing local 
forces, such as the Gold Coast Artillery, 
and such-like local organizations. Fancy 
trusting heavy modern-rifled artillery 
to Malays or Kroomen, or putting a 
Whitehead torpedo into the hands of a 
West Indian nigger. It followed, then, 
that we required a certain trained, 
skilled, and disciplined Regular Force 
to provide a nucleus for local forces at 
the great mercantile ports at home and 
in the great Colonies, and a force for the 
defence of Imperial and strategic ports, 
to perform all the higher and important 
duties of defence where English local 
forces could not be raised of sufficient 
numerical strength. The nature of the 
work to be done in defending a port did 
not vary with geographical situation; the 
same sort of duty would have to be done 
by the forces provided, wherever the port 
might be. The work would consist of 
the management of artillery and of tor- 
pedoes secured by Infantry to resist land 
assault and capture. It would be of ob- 
vious advantage if the nucleus for local 
forces were drawn from the force supply- 
ing the garrisons, at positions where no 
local forces could be raised. Such a system 
would provide, amongst other things, for 
that varied experience, so essential to 
efficiency. It would be advantageous to 
the health of the force that periodic and 
frequent changes should be made to 
home and temperate climates of our 
great Colonies from tropical stations. 
The organization of the force required 
should admit of despatching small or 
large bodies to different places without 
destroying its efficiency. Taere was no 
such organization in the Army. The 
only organization that admitted of such 
dispersion without destroying itself was 
that of the Marine Forces. Why, look 
what our Marines were doing at the pre- 
sent time. They were scattered about the 
Fleet all over the world, and never lost 
touch. At this moment we had one bat- 
talion at Suakin, another at Suez, and a 
detachment working in the Dockyards at 
Bermuda. Some 6,000 in various-sized 
detachments cruising over the waters of 
the world, while 80 to 90 are bounding 
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about on the humps of camels, on the 
road to Khartoum, and another 200 or 
so are marching after the crofters in the 
Isle of Skye. Here there is practical 
proof that we had one and only one 
organization adapted to the fulfilment 
of the varying requirements of the force 
which we must have, if our mercantile 
and coaling ports all over the world are 
to be secured. The following is the opi- 
nion of General Andrew Olark, R.E. :— 


“ With reference to the future and extended 
employment of Marines—I am perfectly indif- 
ferent whether they are called Light Infantry 
Marines or Artillery Marines—but any body 
having the admirable organization, the admir- 
able interior economy, of the whole Marine 
Force—for Colonial occupation and defence. 
This is not a new idea with myself, but I be- 
lieve 1 can trace it back somewhere nearly 25 
years ago, when the question of bringing away 
the regiments of the Line from the various Colo- 
nies of the Empire was first started ; and I think 
before a Committee of the House of Commons in 
1858 or 1859, after I came back from Australia, 
I advocated the extension of the organization of 
the Marines on some similar system to our Colo- 
nies as being the most efficient, as itis the most 
economical, system that the Empire could have 
adopted. The necessity for this has still more 
arisen in consequence of the new organization of 
our Army. In former years it was not unusual 
for a regiment of the Line to go to a Colony and 
remain there 10, 15, or 20 years. Now, of the 
territorial system, of the short service system, 
I recognize the full advantages. Of course I 
know to a certain extent their weakness, but 
still to both systems I am myself an adherent ; 
therefore I speak as an advocate of those sys- 
tems when I say the introduction of the terri- 
torial system and short service into the Regular 
Army in England, even had we no such organ- 
ization as the Marines—would necessitate our 
sooner or later creating that very organization ; 
and I believe that instead of having a dark 
future for the’ Marines, as General Schomberg 
would lead us to believe, circumstances are now 
rapidly making it much more likely that there 
is a very good future for them on the extension 
of the same principles on which his grand old 
Corps is formed. In our smaller Colonies, 
especially taking those Colonies most valuable 
to us, and at the same time most difficult for us 
to control and defend—the whole of our Colo- 
nies to the Far East, reaching up to China—I 
have always advocated, and would advocate still, 
that the garrisons should be entirely Marines. 
Regiments of the Line, constituted as they are, 
are not the most effective agents now for 
Colonial defence, and they are most expensive 
in those positions, requiring as they do large 
civil departmental corps to be attached to them 
to make them at all efficient. On the other 
hand, as Major Moody has just said, you can 
move the Marines at twelve hours’ notice, or 
less than that; without all the necessary de- 
partmental arrangements which are involved in 
moving a regiment of the Line, you can remove 
them 10 or 20, or 500 or 1,000 miles, knowing 
that their organization is of such a character that 
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wherever they may go they can take care of 
themselves. That in the defence of the Colonies 
is a point of great economic value. Their 
organization offers another very great justifica- 
tion for their being employed in such a way. 
An Admiral, knowing every place where they 
are, on difficulties arising, whether amongst a 
civil population or by the approach of an 
enemy’s fleet, could at any moment reduce his 
other garrisons and increase his forces at the 
menaced point. In our separate commands 
correspondence must take place, the case must 
be proved, and valuable time is lost before you 
can move any portion of the regiments, espe- 
cially in parts of the world I have just spoken 
of. If there was one homogeneous command 
over the Marines stretching round the China 
Seas under one General or one Admiral, you 
would secure for the Empire a very efficient 
service, far more economical than the present 
one, and one which would especially meet the 
requirements of our Colonial Service.’ 


The House and the country felt that 
though the Marines did all the hard work 
they got very little reward. He had 
pointed out in the House how the scien- 
tific training obtained at the cost of the 
taxpayer was not, as regarded the Marine 
Artillery, made a proper use of, and 
that both Marine Artillery and Marine 
Infantry officers possessing professional 
knowledge second to none were excluded 
from all responsible or high commands. 
Here, then, as regarded defence of mer- 
cantile ports and naval bases, was an 
opportunity of putting the right men in 
the right places with advantage to the 
Empire and to the force itself. It might 
be argued that if you so employed the 
Marines, they ceased to be Marines, and 
became simply Colonial troops, not avail- 
able for sea service. This need not be 
the case at all, because the Marines, 
being at the headquarters of the naval 
stations, could be exercised on board 
men-of-war. The passages out and 
home of the frequent reliefs by small 
detachments on board men-of-war would 
afford ample opportunities of keeping 
the force efficient as Marines, and at 
the same time save the country vast 
sums for transport, which expense was, 
and must be, incurred if a military force 
were applied to garrison the naval bases 
abroad. The Army moved by batteries 
and regiments, and could not be accom- 
modated on board war ships; the Ma- 
rines move by detachments, and could 
be so accommodated. The Secretary to 
the Admiralty had himself proposed, in 
a pamphlet on Naval Reserves, pub- 
lished in 1871, to habituate the men to 
service afloat by giving them frequent 
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exercise in launch and gun-boats; so 
he (Viscount Sidmouth) thought it was 
clear, if this contention held good, that 
the Marines ceased to be Marines, it 
would be the fault of the Admiralty, 
and of the Admiralty alone. There 
was enough, and more than enough, evi- 
dence to show that the question of garri- 
sons for mercantile and coaling ports at 
home and abroad was a most serious 
and pressing question ; and, further, that 
the Marine Force, if increased to the 
number required, afforded the only 
economical and effective solution of the 
problem. Without any increase of cost 
they could give Marine Generals com- 
mands. For example, under the system, 
their garrison at Halifax and Hong Kong 
would be Marine Artillery and Infantry 
under a Marine General, instead of a 
Line General. They would have one 
uniform and economical system at the 
naval bases throughout the whole Em- 
pire, with local forces affiliated to that 
force represented by the nucleus fur- 
nished by it to the mercantile ports at 
home and in the great Colonies. The 
House and the country had a right to 
know where the garrisons for the places 
it was about to secure and arm at great 
eost were to come from. It took time 
to train men for artillery duty and 
torpedo work; and unless the matter of 
garrisons was settled now, when the 
works were beginning and the arma- 
ments were being prepared they would 
not have the garrisons to defend the 
works, and their last state would be 
worse than their first. 

Sirk EDWARD J. REED said, he 
hoped thenoble Lord who had spoken last, 
delivering, as he did, a very interesting 
_— on an important point, would not 
think it a slight upon him if he failed 
to pursue the subject which he had 
brought before the House. He was 
disposed to treat of a subject which was 
more familiar to him. In the first place, 
he should like to say that he, for one, 
was quite aware now, as he was quite 
aware at all times, that there was in the 
House and in the country a consider- 
able and most estimable section of 
persons who were accustomed to regard 
all this extraordinary expenditure as ex- 
travagance. He did not wish to put 
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himself in rivalry with any economists 
whatever ; but he did wish to say this— 
that if he believed there was any ele- 
ment whatever of anything analogous 
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to a foolish and senseless panic in the agi- 
tation which had led to the proposals 
made by Her Majesty’s Government 
that evening he would separate himself 
wholly from it. He would even go fur- 
ther, and say that he sometimes took 
part with reluctance in movements in 
favour of additional expenditure, when 
he looked with so much dissatisfaction 
on the expenditure which at present 
went on. He had tried over and over 
again to call the attention of the House 
to the whole system of naval defence 
which was set up, a system which tended 
continually to have inefficiency devour- 
ing efficiency, ineffectiveness devouring 
effectiveness ; and his belief was that, 
although he cordially assented to the 
broad and able statement which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Perthshire (Sir 
Donald Currie) made concerning the 
responsibilities and the enlargement of 
those responsibilities which rested on the 
country, yet, at the same time, he believed 
that they wanted a great deal of reforma- 
tory action as well as expenditure. His 
predominant feeling that evening was 
this—that after that evening a heavier 
responsibility than ever would rest on 
those who were anxious to see the Public 
Service efficiently and economically con- 
ducted. He would even go further, and 
say that if the proposals of the Govern- 
ment had been so unsatisfactory as many 
persons feared they would be, and as he 
believed they were likely to have been 
up to a few days ago, he should have 
been prepared to follow up any Motion 
which might have emanated from either 
side of the House on behalf of the in- 
crease of naval expenditure by a fur- 
ther Motion requiring of the Govern- 
ment an improvement in its administra- 
tion. He felt that evening many grounds 
of satisfaction. In the first place, hav- 
ing made a good many statsments about 
the Navy lately, he was pleased to find 
that evening that the Representative of 
the Admiralty did not think it right or 
proper to call any of those statements in 
question. His hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty did that evening 
what had been done before, and what 
had been so thoroughly discounted as 
not likely to have much weight, even if 
he had insisted upon it, which he did not 
—he called attention to the number of 
ships this country possessed, and com- 
pared our number with France ; but he 
did not, in his judgment, direct the at» 
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tention of the House to those considera- 
tions which had especially led to this 

roposal for increased expenditure. He 
(Sir Edward Reed) felt considerable re- 
sponsibility as well as interest in this 
matter. When, many years ago, he had 
the privilege of entering upon duties at 
the Admiralty the House had voted the 
money for the construction of five iron- 
clad ships with wooden hulls. He 
used all the efforts he could make—and 
they were successful—to get the Ad- 
miralty to forego their intention of build- 
ing five wooden ships. They never 
built but two of the five, but substituted 
instead iron ships for them; and the 
consequence was that to-day his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty 
was able to count among the ships which 
he placed before the country as vessels 
of the British Navy a number of vessels 
which were of early date, but which 
would have been so completely decayed 
as to have passed away had they not 
changed from wood to iron. At the 
same time, he (Sir Edward Reed) thought 
it would be wrong for him in any degree 
to be a participator in the country being 
led to understand that those early ships, 
which were very valuable still for many 
purposes, were suitable vessels to com- 

ete with the modern vessels which had 

een built. He would now endeavour to 
tell the House why he agreed in asking 
an increase in the naval power of the 
country. The French werenotas thought- 
ful as this country was in the early days 
of iron-clad ships, nor had they the con- 
venience to build iron and steel ships 
which we had. Therefore, they went 
on for many years building largely of 
wood. A few years ago, however, 
they found the larger part of their 
iron-clad Navy decaying and passing 
away, and they applied themselves to 
the construction of vessels to take the 
place of those decaying ships. What 
was the state of the facts with regard 
to the French and ourselves at this mo- 
ment? The French had been building, 
or were building at this moment, modern 
ships—and by that phrase he implied 
armour of more than 12 inches in thick- 
ness—they had built 146,000 tons of 
armour-plated ships, in every one of 
which the armour was more than 12 


inches thick, and in nearly all of which: 


it was more than 17 inches thick. He 
found great difficulty in comparing to 
the satisfaction of non-technical persons 
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our position with the French in regard 
to those very powerful ships, for the 
reason that for many years past the Ad- 
miralty of this country had given up the 
system of armour-plating the whole dis- 
placement of their ships. He did not 
believe that any Member of that House 
would have the slightest difficulty in 
seeing that if a policy of that kind were 
pursued we must at some time find our- 
selves in a disastrous position. He had 
undertaken the unpleasant and painful 
task of holding up these facts to the 
public view ; and he stated that approxi- 
mately—for they could only give such 
figures approximately—against 146,000 
tons of thickly-armoured French ships 
we had now only 61,000 tons. Were 
those who knew these facts to be re- 
proached with creating a panic if they 
stated them openly? He hoped that no 
one would ever reproach him, or anyone 
else, for doing what they considered their 
duty. He was not one of those persons 
who believed that it would be wise in 
times of peace to bring up our defences 
to the highest point on the presumption 
that war might occur. The country, with 
its enormous productive powers, ought 
to be satisfied if it was defended against 
any probable disaster, and it might very 
well rely on its inherent power of con- 
struction to meet any contingency that 
might arise. He felt a reluctance to see 
public money expended on anything that 
could be quickly produced, and which 
could be dispensed with for the short 
time during which it could be produced. 
He should be wanting in what was right 
if he did not express his strong congratu- 
lations to the House on the proposals of 
the Government so far as they went. It 
certainly had been apprehended by many 
of those who took an interest in this 
question that the Government proposals 
would fall far short of those which they 
had explained to-night. He would like 
to compare them with the proposals 
which he himself, at the invitation of a 
number of gentlemen, had recently 
made. He proposed an expenditure of 
£6,300,000. The Government proposed 
an expenditure of £5,300,000, which 
carried with it £1,400,000 for guns. 
Four first-class armoured iron-clads 
were to cost £3,000,000; five belted 
cruisers, £1,250,000; 10 torpedo craft, 
£650,000 ; two vessels of the Polyphemus 
type, £300,000; and 10 first-classtorpedo 
boats, £120,000. The proposals of the 
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Government differed only from his pro- 
posals in the following particulars :—He 
proposed five first-class armoured iron- 
clads ; the Government proposed four. 
He proposed that one should be built 
by contract, and he was glad to find that 
they proposed to build two by contract. 
He proposed five belted cruisers, and 
the Admiralty proposed the same. He 
found also, to his great satisfaction, that 
the Government had abandoned the idea 
of relying on unarmoured skips. He had 
often pointed out the danger of sending 
unarmoured cruisers into action in these 
days of tremendous shells; and he be- 
lieved that the man who deliberately 
sent to sea to enter into naval engage- 
ments worthy of the name the sailors of 
this country mounted on steam boilers 
that any shell would blow to pieces 
should be strongly condemned, especially 
as the arming of these cruisers was only 
a question of money. A few weeks ago 
it was feared that the Government would 
propose a great addition to the un- 
armoured cruisers; and he was very 
pleased to find that nearly their total 
additional expenditure was to be in re- 
spect of vessels more or less protected 
by armour. The Government would 
themselves feel that whatever expendi- 
ture they went to upon these armoured 
vessels would be to them a source of 
satisfaction, and would operate to pro- 
tect them against any unreasonable 
claims in the future. He was also glad 
to find that the Government proposed to 
build two new vessels of the Polyphemus 
class. The Polyphemus had to some ex- 
tent been under a cloud; but he agreed 
with the Secretary to the Admiralty that 
the Polyphemus was a very useful ship. 
He had taken a trip in her before her 
boilers were altered, and even then she 
was a very fast ship that would have 
done very good service. Still, he was 
glad to know that the number of vessels 
to be built of this class was not large. 
Although the torpedo and the ram were 
very useful as auxiliaries here and there, 
he would not like to see a great multipli- 
cation of them, since the gun was, after 
all, that upon which they must mainly 
rely. Without guns they could never at- 
tack the shore, or reach, even at sea, 
any other vessels than those to which 
they were very near. The 10 first-class 
torpedo boats which the Government 
proposed to build were certainly not ade- 
quate. He should have thought that 50 
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torpedo boats might have been applied 
for. There was another part of the pro- 
gramme with which he was much dis- 
appointed. He regretted that the five 
belted cruisers were only to beof 17 knots, 
and he thought that the extra money 
would have been profitably expended in 
making these five vessels of 19 knots, 
and thus securing for their commanders 
the superior mastery which that speed 
would have given them. His hon. 
Friend (Sir Donald Currie) had referred 
to the use to which the Mercantile Navy 
might be put for war purposes. That 
had been a much debated question, and 
he could not agree with those who pro- 
nounced the Mercantile Navy entirely 
useless for war purposes. He believed 
they might, judging from the ships be- 
longing to the hon. Member which he 
(Sir Edward Reed) had examined, be 
made very useful indeed for certain pur- 
poses in times of war. As regarde water-d 
tight bulkheads, they were exceedingly 
well provided. He was sorry to hear the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance say that 
certain guns had not been produced, 
because matters were in a transition 
state at the time, and that we were in a 
better position now than if the guns had 
been produced, because improvements 
had been made which could now be 
utilized; but if the argument was good 
for anything, it would hold good as an 
argument in not providing any guns 
at all; for improvements were always 
being made, and consequently we should 
always, to a certain extent, be in a 
transition state. Many of those who 
had been anxious to get the Government 
to increase the number of the vessels in 
the Navy had been anxious, at the same 
time, not to raise any question on the 
point of the system of construction. But 
he must revert to one question, because 
it had been made a matter of public 
consideration in a letter in Zhe Times of 
that day. It was the question of the 
extremely limited amount of armour- 
plating of certain of the first-class ships. 
it seemed to him a parody upon iron- 
clad shipbuilding to so much limit the 
armour-plating that an enemy going 
along, by simply injuring the unar- 
moured end, should be able to render a 
vessel completely useless and turn her 
topsy-turvy. He was at a loss to find 
any ground whatever for the course 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
in treating the first-class ships of 
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Her Majesty’s Navy in such a man- 
ner. He could be silent upon the 
subject no longer when naval officers, 
speaking with a sense of responsibility, 
spoke in the gravest manner of the 
danger of that type of vessel. He him- 
self did not raise the question last week 
at the United Service Institution; buf, 
the question being raised and open to 
discussion, it was taken up by the Navy ; 
and he stood at that moment paralyzed 
at the thought of the general opinion 
that was expressed of those vessels. He 
mentioned the subject then for the reason 
that he wished to ask the Government 
to impose such an injury upon the Naval 
Service of the country no longer—and 
he thought he should not ask in vain. 
They had no right to play tricks with 
Her Majesty’s ships; and if the Govern- 
ment did not abandon this system— 
that was, so far abandon it as to make 
every future ship safe—he should feel it 
his duty to ask the House to interpose 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Navy, which they undertook to pro- 
tect, and to stop the building of such 
ships. He was at a loss to understand 
how even the proposals of Her Majesty’s 
Government could satisfy the exigencies 
of the present position; but still he 
thought they had great cause to congra- 
tulate themselves upon the fact of the 
Government having come down with the 
programme as large and as wise as it 
was. He hoped the causes and the con- 
siderations which had led the Govern- 
ment to maketheir present extraordinary 
proposal in this extraordinary Session 
would also induce them to consider 
seriously, and with a view to a per- 
manent enlargement, the Naval Expen- 
diture of the country. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
did not presume, as a layman, to be able 
to decide the many technical points which 
had arisen between the advisers of the 
Government on the one hand, and the 
large body of opinion which, on the 
other hand, said the country required 
something much more comprehensive 
than the scheme which the Government 
had unfolded. He would say, however, 
that he looked upon it as absolutely im- 
perative upon the Government to place 
the Navy in such a state that there 
should not be even the whisper of a 
suspicion that they were not masters 
of the sea. It was idle to inquire 
whether they were equal to France in 
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their naval power. They wanted much 
more than that, although he was not 
quite so sure that if the affair at Tama- 
tave, in Madagascar, had led to a rup- 
ture with France they would have been 
able then to have given a good account of 
the Naval Forces of the country. And if 
they had been able to do so, would it not 
have been due to the personnel of their 
Navy, which they might always count 
upon being superior to any other coun- 
try, rather than to the supericrity of 
their ships or material? The Govern- 
ment stood self-condemned to the extent 
of some £6,000,000 or £7,000,000, and 
some of their own supporters even said 
that was not enough. e would, there- 
fore, leave them to reckon with their 
critics themselves. He only rose to ex- 
press his satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment bad not allowed themselves to be 
led away by what he believed to be the 
interested cry which had arisen in some 
quarters on behalf of an increased ex- 
penditure upon plant at Woolwich for 
the purpose of manufacturing heavy 
steel ingots for great guns. He was 
very glad that that was not in the 
contemplation of the Government; and 
he could assure the Surveyor General 
that if only that security was pro- 
vided which was to be found in a con- 
sistent and settled policy on the part of 
the Department, there would be no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a good supply of 
heavy steel ingots of any size for the 
Naval Service much cheaper than they 
could be produced at Woolwich. He 
had been informed of a private firm 
which had recently laid down hydraulic 
machinery capable of forging ingo‘s of 
greater weight than any machinery in 
existence. It stood to reason that a firm 
of that sort, devoting its energies and 
resources to a greater variety of objects, 
should be able to produce objects to 
which it devoted itself cheaper and 
better than a Government Department. 
He was glad to be able to express, 
upon this point, his satisfaction with 
the programme of the Government, for 
it appeared to be based upon reason- 
able lines; and he hoped that this new 
Ministerial departure would not be de- 
parted from with the same haste which 
had characterized its acceptance. He 
also trusted that in future the Govern- 
ment would not listen to those who, 
when the question of naval supremacy 
arose, urged them to rely solely upon 
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the cultivation of friendly relations with 
Powers who could be increasing their 
Navies only for purposes of offence 
rather than defence. 

’ Mr. TREVELYAN said, he should 
not have risen but for the speech of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley), who was almost the first Mem- 
ber who had that evening made an at- 
tack upon the Government as a Govern- 
ment; and he (Mr. Trevelyan) could not 
but spend a few minutes in deprecating, 
and, as he thought, in disproving, that 
attack. The hon. Member said that the 
Government were self-condemned by the 
additions to the Navy which they pro- 

osed. He could not agree with the hon. 

ember. The condemnation of a Go- 
vernment consisted in altering its policy. 
It was a bold Government that did so; 
but in doing so it condemned its previous 
policy. It was not condemnation when 
a Government enlarged its policy. Her 
Majesty’s Government had announced 
that night an enlargement of a policy 
which it had not only been steadily pur- 
suing, but steadily enlarging and ex- 
tending, ever since it came to Office. If 
the Government were self-condemned 
by their proposals to add 2,000 or 3,000 
tons to the iron-clad tonnage for which 
they were responsible, how deserving of 
condemnation must the late Government 
appear when it was borne in mind that 
the present Government had extended 
the shipbuilding of this country from 
7,000 to 8,000 tons, from 8,000 to 
10,000, from 10,000 to 12,000, and 
now from 12,000 to 14,000 tons. [Mr. 
Sruart-Wortey asked for an expla- 
nation as to repairs?} The question of 
repairs was an old one. He did not 
want to turn this into a Party debate. 
But did the hon. Member four Sheffield 
mean by his interpellation that there had 
been any backwardness in repairing our 
iron-clad Fleet? He could assure him, 
if he had been informed to that effect, 
he had been wrongly informed. Lord 
Northbrook’s Government had been 
quite as careful to keep the fighting 
iron-clads in a state of proper repair, 
and fit for sea, as they had been careful 
to increase the iron-clad shipbuilding, 
which he thought, though not sensa- 
tional, had been exceedingly solid and 
satisfactory. It would be presumptuous 
to take the words out of the mouths of 
the Members of the Government who 
represented the Department specially 
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concerned with guns and powder; but 
he wished to emphasize and to supple- 
ment the interesting statement made by 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. The 
debate about the state of the Navy had 
been conducted for a long time with 
great energy and vehemence outside the 
walls of that House; and he wished to 
state one or two facts in the hope of in- 
ducing those who had read alarmist prog- 
nostications of our maritime future, and 
exaggerated accounts of our maritime 
present, to believe that the case against 
the naval policy of the Government had 
been overstated. There had, he ad- 
mitted, been a time when France laid 
down ships very much faster than Eng- 
land ; but it was before the present Go- 
vernment came into Office. In conse- 
quence, when, four years ago, the pre- 
sent Government came into Office, any- 
one who looked forward to 1890 or 1892 
to the time when all these French ships 
should be completed, and should have 
against them only the iron-clad ships 
which we had at that moment laid down, 
might, indeed, have been in a state of 
very considerable patriotic uneasiness. 
But since then the situation had greatly 

changed, and it had changed so fast © 
in the right direction that even those 
comparisons with France need not fill 
them with any very great apprehen- 
sions. Was the House aware that since 
the year 1881, while the French had 
laid down four iron-clads, we had laid 
down eight? And on the top of these 
eight iron-clads Lord Northbrook now 
had announced that we were going to 
lay down four more. Therefore, if they 
looked to the fleet which had been laid 
down since Her Majesty’s Government 
came into Office, when theships;were com- 
pleted, if there were no others, the Eng- 
lish would have 12 iron-clad ships and 
the French only four. That represented 
what the present Government had been 
doing to correct any deficiency which 
might have existed in the iron-clad 
Fleet when they entered Office. It 
ought to be a satisfaction to the House 
and the country not only that at this 
moment they had a much better antici- 
pation of the relative state of the French 
and English Navies, but that that anti- 
cipation was increasing very rapidly in 
the right direction. The hon. Member 
behind him (Sir Edward Reed), who 
spoke with a great knowledge of the 
subject and with great common sense, 
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had congratulated the Government on 
their proposals being good, so far as 
they went. The hon. Member compared 
them with his own proposals, which 
were those of an enthusiastic gentleman 
who was under no Ministerial responsi- 
bility, and who was not trammelled by 
the necessity of asking for increased 
taxation, and he admitted that they 
went nearly as far as his own proposals 
did. Such approval of what the Go- 
vernment had done and were doing car- 
ried infinitely more weight than any 
number of declamatory sentences about 
the state of our Navy as compared with 
that of France. They had been told 
that with their immense commerce, ex- 
tending all over the world, they would 
be at the mercy of any hostile privateer; 
and that, especially in swift ships, they 
were very much behindhand. They 
were told, with very great truth, that 
the old-fashioned ships were now archaic 
and out of date, and that nothing which 
did not exceed a certain rapidity of 
movement would be a valuable fighting 
and cruising ship in the future. Well, 
what was really the case? The French 
had five ships whose speed was over 16 
knots an hour ; but we had no less thay 
12. Four of these 12 were of an ex- 
tremely powerful type—namely, the 
Mersey, the Severn, the Thames, and the 
Forth. Four were of the Leander type, 
and four of the type of the Jnconstant. 
They had heard a great deal of the 
Esmeralda ; they were told that Chili had 
a ship which would blow our own ships 
out of the water, and they were asked— 
“Why not get a ship like the Esmeralda? 
Now, he confidently asserted that the 
Mersey, the Severn, the Thames, and the 
Forth were more formidable vessels, and 
that with those four cruisers, which we 
were going to build, the original ship 
would bear no comparison whatever. 
There was no use in saying—‘‘ You can- 
not count those ships that are yn- 
finished.” But it was by counting the 
unfinished French ships that Gentlemen 
tried to make out their case. When we 
had those four powerful fighting walle 
we should have 17 ships, of which five 
would be equal to third-class iron-clads, 
and nine would be formidable aghtigg 
vessels; and not only that, but we 
should have 19 ships of over 16 knots. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Car- 
diff (Sir Edward Reed) was not in the 
House when he began his speech ; but 
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he was glad to see his hon. Friend now 
in his place, and to offer him his heart- 
felt thanks for having described in terms 
that never would be forgotten the crimi- 
nality of sending men to battle in ships 
which could not be trusted. Reference 
had been made to the torpedo boats. 
His hon. Friend had mentioned 10 tor- 
pedo boats as the number to be laid 
down in the first year; but in the 
special Vote of £3,100,000 it was pro- 
posed to build 30 torpedo boats, and 
that in addition to what was done in the 
Navy Estimates; so that he presumed 
that the first-class torpedo boats would 
be among the ordinary services esti- 
mated for, as they had been in the past, 
and he hoped and trusted more libe- 
rally. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) alluded to the diminution in the 
number of our bluejackets. That was 
rather a large question ; but he must re- 
mind the House that it was by no means 
certain that a diminution in the number 
of the men we called bluejackets meant 
a very serious diminution of our fight- 
ing strength. He saw it stated that 15 
years ago we had 60,000 of these men, 
and that now in this great crisis we had 
only 56,000. But the crews that were 
wanted to man the ships were incom- 
parably less now than they were in 
past times. Fifteen years ago there 
were in commission fighting ships 
cruising in the Channel Squadron which 
carried 1,100 men, of which 600 were 
bluejackets. That was the ship of the 
past, the typical ship 15 years ago. 
The Zhunderer, which answered to a 
90-gun ship in the old days, carried, he 
believed, not more than 110 blue- 
jackets, and, perhaps, not 200 men alto- 
gether. We had always a large num- 
ber of men kicking their heels in our 
guard-ships and depot ships; and be- 
hind that Reserve there were other 
large Reserves of a more irregular de- 
scription, not counting the Coastguard, 
which was a very important one. But 
when we came to spend £700,000 on a 
ship like the Jnflexible, which carried 
only 370 men, against a ship like the 
Duke of Wellington 15 years ago, which 
carried 1,100, of which 600 were blue- 
jackets, it was ridiculous to contend 
that a slight reduction in the number of 
men was not compensated by an enor- 
mous increase in the strength of our ves- 
sels. As to the Marines, he would be very 
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sorry to give up the special qualities of 
those men, who, in many respects, were 
sailors as much as the bluejackets. That 
admirable quality which made them so 
different from the Marines of other coun- 
tries could only be gauged by sending 
them to sea, and if they were sent to 
sea it could only be done in limited 
numbers. It was proposed to devote 
£800,000 to the fortification of Colonial 
harbours. That sum of £800,000 was 
the price of an iron-clad, and every one 
of those Colonial harbours would re- 
quire an iron-clad to defend it if ithad 
not adequate works to secure it against 
the attack of two or three cruisers. The 
upshot of the whole was that the Go- 
vernment had determined in the course 
of the next five years to devote a littl 
over £5,500,000 to strengthening th 
Navy, to naval guns, to naval build 
ing, and to making certain cheap an 
useful works, which would have the ad- 
vantage of setting free a more than 
proportionate amount of our naval 
strength. That would form a very con- 
siderable addition to the defences of 
this country; it would follow on the old 
lines ; and he was proud to have the 
acknowledgment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite and of his hon. Friend 
that the money would be spent in the 
right direction. 

Mr. GORST said, that the House was 
very glad to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man again; but he thought he had 
brought into the debate to-night a little 
of that warmth which was required in 
another and more belligerent Office. The 
right hon. Gentleman was severe on the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) for having condemned the Ad- 
miralty. But the chief gain of the debate 
to-night was that the Admiralty had 
condemned themselves, because they had 
admitted that the Navy was not in an 
efficient condition, and that a large extra 
expenditure was necessary in order‘to put 
it in that condition. He appealed to 
hon. Members who had been present at 
former naval debates whether his noble 
Friend the Member for Chichester (Lord 
Henry Lennox), and Members on both 
sides, had not repeatedly urged on the 
Government the inefficient condition of 
the Navy; and whether they had not 
been always assured by the Admiralty 
that there was no ground whatever for 
alarm, and that everything was managed 
in the best possible way by the best pos- 
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sible Department? It was a great change 
to have the Secretary to the Admiralty 
to-night addressing the House in such a 
very different tone. He did not believe 
that the Admiralty had found out any- 
thing which they had not known for a 
long time past. In a former discussion 
on naval affairs it was an open secret 
that the Admiralty had made applica- 
tion to the Treasury for a sum variously 
estimated at £500,000 and upwards, and 
that it was refused. He referred to the 
matter himself, and he challenged the 
Secretary to the Admiralty to contradict 
him if it was not true; but when the 
hon. Gentleman spoke later on in the 
debate he carefully avoided doing so. 
Whether it was that the Admiralty was 
growing stronger, or that the Treasury 
had more leisure to look into the re- 
quirements of the country, or whether 
the action of the newspapers and speeches 
out-of-doors had opened the eyes of the 
Treasury to the feeling in the country, 
it now appeared that the Admiralty had 
leave to tell the country that a great 
deal more expenditure was necessary. 
Having admitted that so far they had 
something to be grateful for, he must 
say that he had listened to the declara- 
tions of the Government with very little 
satisfaction. He had asked himself the 
question— What practical result was the 
country going to gain that evening ? 
The practical result was absolutely nit. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (Mr. Trevelyan) had come back, 
a kind of Rip Van Winkle, to these 
naval debates. He evidently thought 
that the House was engaged in discussing 
a Vote; but the fact was that it was 
engaged in nothing of the sort. The 
House was not asked to vote a single 
sixpence forthe Navy. He thought the 
Government should offer some explana- 
tion why, if they held the same opinion 
that they now did as to the state of the 
Navy, they allowed five months to elapse 
before doing anything to bring the Navy 
into an efficient state. The conduct of 
the Government was inexplicable and 
self-condemned. They now admitted 
the great necessity for expenditure upon 
our naval defences, yet they did not 
propose a single Vote for the se. 
Ml that they had dune was og 
down to the House and throw dust in 
the eyes of the public by telling them 
what they were going to do in their 
Naval Estimates for 1885. The Secre- 
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tary to the Admiralty had sailed out a 
number of iron-clads and cruisers and 
torpedo boats; he had given a very 
pleasant vision of the Navy of the future ; 
and he (Mr. Gorst) had been particularly 
entertained by the iron-clads, which in 
the course of the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech multiplied like Falstaff’s ‘‘men 
in buckram.” At first there was one 
iron-clad, then there were four, and then 
there were five. 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY explained 
that there were to be two iron-clads laid 
down in the Dockyard under the ordi- 
nary Estimate, and there would be two 
iron-clads built by contract. 

Mr. GORST: Then there were to be 
two extra ships, and not four, as the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty had led them 
to believe. The House and the country 
ought to be made to see that the whole 
of this debate had been, on the part of 
the Government, mere moonshine. Hav- 
ing admitted the urgent necessity for 
increasing the naval defences of the 
country, they had given no effect to the 
views entertained by the country on the 
subject’; but only held out vague pro- 
mises of some additions to the Estimate 
of next year. 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY observed, 
that the Naval Department had been 
engaged as actively as possible in pre- 
paring plans; and as soon as they were 
completed the vessels would be ordered. 

Mr. GORST said, it was to be re- 
gretted that the Admiralty did not show 
its earnestness in the matter by pro- 
posing a Vote. He was quite certain 
that the Admiralty might rely on the 
cordial support of both sides of the 
House in any efforts it might think 
proper to make suitable provision for 
the naval defences of the country ; and 
he was equally certain that if the Admi- 
ralty neglected its duty it would incur 
the serious condemnation of the people 
of this country. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON remarked 
that the discussion that evening had 
been of a humiliating character for both 
sides of the House. It was extraor- 
dinary that, after spending about 
£11,000,000 a-year, they should be told 
that the Navy was utterly useless, help- 
less, hopeless, and in a miserable condi- 
tion, and that their only salvation was 
to vote £6,000,000 or £7,000,000 more. 
If all this money was really wanted there 
must have been some neglect previously. 


YOL. OOXOILY. [Ture sERzzs. } 
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It was a confession that there had been 
some failure in what had been done 
before in the Admiralty. It was clear 
that both Parties in the House were to 
blame in the matter. In 1871 the 
Prime Minister said— 

“ Indeed, there never had been a time when 
our country had been so secure in her naval 
superiority.’’ 

And in the same year Earl Granville 
a Commodore Roberts’s statement 
oI— 
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“Our Navy’s immense superiority to all the 
other Navies with which he was acquainted.” 
The present Secretary to the Admiralty 
had also said— 

‘* Our Navy is superior to the united Navies 
of the world.” 

It was extraordinary that 13 years after 
they should be told that it was necessary 
to spend this large sum of money, and 
that at a period of such depression. 
They had been told over and over again 
that France was making such tre- 
mendous preparations that we must 
make preparations to meet her. He, 
however, had seen a statement, which 
he had every reason to rely upon, show- 
ing that the assertion that France was 
largely increasing her Naval Force was 
not well founded. The truth was that, 
on an average of the last 20 years, 
France had been spending one-third less 
on her Navy than we had done. It was 
said that people were waiting to sud- 
denly rush upon us and invade us; but, 
in his opinion, the existence of that 
danger had not been satisfactorily 
proved. He looked upon the prepara- 
tions we were about to make, not as 
defensive, but as offensive. When the 
Volunteer movement was first started 
the Volunteers took for their motto— 
‘* Defence, not defiance,” which was a 
satisfactory proof to his mind that both 
the standing Army and the Navy were 
to be used for defiance, and not de- 
fence. He had no sympathy with those 
who said that they did not care about 
the Army, but that we ought to have a 
strong Navy. If our Navy were strong 
it would let loose the Army, which 
would be used to slaughter the Chinese, 
the Zulus, the Afghans, the Egyptians, 
andthe Arabs. He should like to know 
what this strong Navy was for? What 
were we afraid of ? Perhaps the hon. 
Member for Scarborough (Mr. Caine) 
would inform the House. It was clear 
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that we did not fight strong people 
now; we only fought the weak ones. 
It had been said that expenditure de- 
pended upon policy, and he should 
always protest against a policy which 
involved an increased expenditure upon 
armaments. He objected altogether to 
a policy of keeping up an Army for the 
sake of attacking people with whom we 
had no quarrel. He knew very well 
that there were many Members of the 
Government who took the same view of 
this question that he did besides the 
hon. Member for Scarborough. He 
knew, however, the unfortunate position 
in which Her Majesty’s Government 
were placed, and that it was no use ask- 
ing them to stand up against this crazy 
—_ which had been got up by the 

ress and the platform. It was a mis- 
fortune to the country that the Govern- 
ment should be so strongly influenced as 
it was by the Press and the platform. 
The fact was that no Government was 
able to stand against the public opinion 
of the country. He regretted that they 
were not able to stand against the force 
of public opinion when public opinion 
was false, and he only regretted that 
that false public opinion did exist. 
What interest had the people in keep- 
ing up these enormous armaments? 
Their interest was all the other way, 
and the whole of this panic had been 
got up by the writers in the Press, 
anonymous people whom nobody knew. 
What had the Press done for this Go- 
vernment? In the early spring it had 
compelled them to send out Gordon on 
his absurd mission, and now it had 
compelled them to send out this equally 
absurd expedition to Egypt, where our 
soldiers were engaged in slaughtering 
people who the Prime Minister had said 
were fighting for their freedom. It 
was a pity that the Government could 
not withstand the hysterical shrieks of a 
certain portion of the Press. This in- 
crease in our armaments meant no good 
to the people of this or of any other 
country; it meant outdoor relief to the 
aristocracy, as the right hon. Momber 
for Birmingham had said. [Cries of 
‘‘Oh!”] Who denied that? He had 
thought that that expression embodied 
@ political canon which was generally 
accepted. This increase of our arma- 
ments meant higher wages to the men 
in the Dockyards; it meant contracts to 
manufacturers and large profits to great 
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shipowners. But it also meant having 
a weapon ready with which to go into 
evil enterprizes, because “ having the 

wer to do ill deeds makes ill deeds 
fone.” Thus, when he was lamenting 
the bombardment of Alexandria, a 
friend of his had said—‘‘ Why, having 
our iron-clads there, you would not pre- 
vent their doing something.” The re- 
sult of this increase in our armaments 
would be increased taxation and in- 
creased suffering to the people. Speak- 
ing at Warrington in 1868, the Prime 
Minister had warned the people against 
being misled by the cry of “ efficiency.” 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 


‘If you intend to have any limit at all put 
upon the expenditure of the country, it is high 
time that you should stand upon your guard 
against ‘efficiency.’ Efficiency in itself is a 
very good thing, but efficiency in the mouth of 
a Minister who wants to find an excuse fora 
great increase in the public charge is a plea 
which ought not to be admitted without a great 
deal of careful scrutiny. The result of my ex- 
perience is that, when there is a disposition to 
spend money, it is invariably discovered that 
the Services are inefficient. The next thing is 
that money is spent. Then the next thing to 
that is, that those who have spent the money 
declare the Services to be now efficient. That 
would be all very well if that were the end, 
but that is not the end; the next thing to that 
is that somebody else comes in and says the 
Services are not efficient—and then they spend 
more money to make them efficient. And then, 
again, they say that they are efficient ; and in 
this bewildering circle you are led round and 
round, while no fact is brought to a state of 
certainty except one, that is the augmentation 
of the public charge. é.0 For the last 
15 years we have been doing nothing but arming 
and re-arming, building and re-building, think- 
ing we had ant a better method of buildin, 
ships, thinking we had found a better meth 
of constructing guns or small arms, rushing 
with precipitate haste at the idea of the moment, 
and before the idea of the moment had been 
fully embodied, in a vast public expenditure, 
and in the new form of armament, finding that 
some other fashion or pattern was superior, and 
that the whole thing has to be done over again. 
What is the lesson of common sense under those 
circumstances? It is this: to proceed with 
moderation. Of course, when you know some- 
thing of better arms or better ships, you must 
endeavour to set about getting them; but do 
not throw yourself into a fever for the pur- 

se.”” 


He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) protested 
against our going on in this mad rivalry 
with the other countries of Europe, who, 
declaring that they were Christian 
peoples, maintained 3,500,000 men in 
arms on a peace footing, as it was called, 
and spent £166,000,000 a-year upon 
armaments. The Government might, 
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before making this statement, have pro- 
— to France some scheme of mutual 
isarmament. Such a policy had been 


advocated by Bentham, who said— 


“ Whatsoever nation shall get the start of the 
other in making the proposal to reduce and fix 
the amount of its armed force will crown itself 
with everlasting honour.” 


Sir Robert Peel, in 1841, also said— 


‘The true interest of Europe is to come to 
some one common accord, so as to enable every 
country to reduce those military armaments, 
which belong to a state of war, rather than 
of peace. I do wish that the councils of every 
country—or that the public mind and voice, if 
the public did not—would willingly propagate 
such a doctrine.”’ 


But such a policy would, of course, be 
scouted by all the fighting men of this 
country, who believed in brute force, 
and not in argument and reason. It 
would also be condemned by the Jingoes, 
and by all those politicians who liked 
nothing new. Having regard to the 
general lines of the foreign policy of 
this country, he was driven to the con- 
clusion that there was a great deal of 
truth in the words of a German writer, 
who said that after 19 centuries of 
Christianity the religion of Christ had 
yet to be tried. At one period the 
doctrine of peace ard conciliation was 
adopted by many Members of the pre- 
sent Government when they proposed to 
refer the Alabama Claims to arbitration ; 
and that noble policy was approved by 
all who believed that Christianity was 
not a sham. In his judgment, the 
policy of diminishing our armaments 
and trusting to reason instead of brute 
force would be acceptable to those per- 
sons whom we were about to enfran- 
chise. Hodge was coming; hon. Mem- 
bers had heard his step yesterday and 
again that day. He did not know whe- 
ther Hodge would be a Christian; but 
if Hodge was getting only 15s. a-week 
he would grudge any portion of that 
sum being taken from him by increased 
taxation for the purpose of slaughtering 
his fellow- workmen in other parts of the 
world. In conclusion, he expressed a 
hope that this step on the part of the 
Government would mark the high tide of 
our reckless and foolish naval and mili- 
tary expenditure, and that the new-born 
freemen would exercise their influence 
in order to put a stop to a policy so 
senseless and so injurious to the highest 
and best interests of the country. 
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Lorp HENRY LENNOX : I do not 
think there is any subject which could 
engage the attention of Parliament on 
which I might with more certainty be 
expected to address the House of Oom- 
mons than that which is engaging our 
attention to-night; because it is per- 
fectly true that for many years past, and 
long before the question engaged the 
attention of hon. Members in this House 
generally, or of the public out-of-doors, I 
have tried, as far as I could, with my 
single voice, to show the Government 
that they must inevitably come to the 
pe at which they have arrived to-day. 

confess that I am unable to give a 
cordial approval to the proposals which 
have been made by the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. I look 
upon it that the position of the Govern- 
ment in reference to this question is 
altogether inexplicable, for 1 find from 
the remarks of the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, and I took down his words, that 
they are going at once to make plans 
and enter intv contracts in order to build 
new ships, and that they are to be met 
by liabilities incurred by Parliament 
next spring. To my mind that course 
simply means the incurring of liabilities 
in the name of Parliament which Parlia- 
ment has not yet sanctioned. I do not 
know whether the immediate exigencies 
of the case justify it; but, at all events, 
that is the condition of things. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers are going to engage 
in liabilities which Parliament has not 
yet sanctioned. I join with the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) in congratulating my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan) on having 
emerged from the privacy of the Duchy 
back again to his old element in connec- 
tion with the Navy Estimates. I could 
wish that the right hon. Gentleman had 
been present at this moment, because I 
have many quarrels to pick with him, 
and quarrels which I would rather pick 
with him face to face than after he has 
retired from the Bench opposite. Now, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman, I must 
say, has gone nearer in the direction of 
bringing Party into this debate than 
any other hon. Member on either side 
of the House who has spoken to-night. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, among 
other things, that French ships were being 
laid down very fast at a certain perio 
when he was in Office. Now, that was 
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the very period when, whenever the right 
hon. Gentleman addressed a popular as- 
sembly in this country, he denounced 
me as the author of the fabulous stories 
and ideas which have prevailed in re- 

rd to Foreign Navies. At Bury, in 

neashire, and when addressing the 
jovial brewers of Burton-upon-Trent, 
the right hon. Gentleman held me up to 
supreme ridicule as an alarmist and a 
panic-monger. At that time he told those 
credulous beings—I am glad to see that 
the right hon. Gentleman is now back 
again in his place—at that time he told 
them that our Navy was armed with the 
best guns possessed by any Power in the 
world ; and on another occasion he stated 
that the ships which I ventured to put 
forward as being advanced by the French 
Government were nothing more nor less 
than paper ships. We have to-night, 
however, seen the Government come 
down to this House to propose, without 
any sort of pressure except the pressure 
of public opinion, not a Vote, I am sorry 
to say, for there is no Vote of money 
proposed at all, but to give a guasi-pro- 
mise on the part of the Board of Admi- 
ralty that next spring they will spend 
certain millions of money in adding to 
the strength of that Navy which I have 
so long endeavoured to strengthen. I 
must say, also, that although at that 
time the right hon. Gentleman was very 
hard of belief, what is more, he has 
never had the goodness to correct the 
unfounded assertions he made with re- 
gard to my mis-statements—that is to 
say, he has never yet said that at that 
very moment when he was announcing 
that the English Navy was being armed 
with the best guns in the world—that at 
that very moment there was not a single 
breech-loading gun in the Naval Service 
at all. The right hon. Gentleman has 
never done me the honour to correct the 
mis-statements he made as to the course 
I took, or to admit that what he then 
said was not really borne out by the 
facts of the case. I do not wish to 
quarrel with the right hon. Gentleman 
for what occurred years ago. Since then 
he has been reposing on a bed of roses 
in Phonix Park, from which he has 

ne into the otium cum dignitate of the 

uchy of Lancaster. But the right hon. 
Gentleman said to-night, when one of 
my hon. Friends behind me spoke of the 
late Government and their repairs, that 
the Conservatives had really done no- 
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thing in the way of repairs. Now, Sir, 
I have got the figures here before me, 
and I should like to show the House 
what they are. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I beg the noble 
Lord’s pardon; and I am sure, when 
the noble Lord hears the correction I 
desire to make, he will be glad that I 
propose to make it. I did not say that 
the Conservatives had done nothing in 
repairs. On the contrary, I admit that 
the repairs carried out by the Conserva- 
tive Government formed an extremely 
valuable contribution to the efficiency of 
the Navy; but I stated that the repairs 
at that time were not excessive. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: I accept 
the right hon. Gentleman’s explanation ; 
and if the country knew that that was 
what the right hon. Gentleman meant 
it would save me the trouble of reading 
the statement which I have here as to 
the repairs effected from 1874 down to 
1880 and up to 1884. In point of fact, 
the repairs of the late Government 
amounted to £4,640,503, or a yearly 
average of £928,101; whereas the pre- 
sent Government spent in the repair of 
iron-clads and other vessels, from 1880-1 
down to 1883-4, the sum of £3,288,357, 
or a yearly average of £822,000, against 
£928,000 spent by their Predecessors. 
Therefore, I was naturally surprised to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman say that 
repairs did not enter into the question 
at all. I admit that I am one of those 
who think ill of the proposals of the 
Government. I confess that I do not 
believe in the proposals of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I believe that this 
isa sort of attempt to meet public opi- 
nion—a sort of attempt to show, in 
deference to public opinion, that there 
is such a thing as requiring them to 
devote themselves to the condition of 
public affairs. Why are we here to dis- 
cuss the condition of the Navy at this 
abnormal time of the year? I certainly 
do not consider that the Government 
have consulted anything like the actual 
necessity of the Navy, and I- want to 
know this—If our Navy is, as it has 
been represented to be, consistently and 
persistently, by every Member of the 
Government Official Bench in this 
House and in the other House for the 
last two years—if it is everything that 
can be required for the safety of the 
Empire—if the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty is so situated that he would not 
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spend £5,000,000 even if he got it—I 
want to know why we are assembled 
here to-night to discuss this question ? 
I will not go into the question of a com- 
parison between French and English 
ships, for this reason. I think the care- 
ful and statesmanlike speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cardiff (Sir 
Edward J. Reed) must, once for all, put 
an end to any doubt or hesitation as to 
how we stand with regard to the Navies 
of the world. If my hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty had been pre- 
sent, and could have heard that most in- 
teresting statement recently made by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cardiff, 
I believe he would have been convinced, 
once and for all, that,unless an imme- 
diate addition is made to our Navy the 
French Navy will be, to use an official 
expression, ‘‘in dangerous proximity to 
our own.” I doubt not only the in- 
adequacy of the proposals of the Go- 
vernment, but I also entertain grave 
doubts as to the fitness of those by whom 
the proposals would have to be carried 
out. We always judge of trees by their 
fruit, and I judge the Admiralty by the 
way in which they have carried out their 
ned in the past. Since I had the 

onour of taking an active part in naval 
affairs I have had to deal with four or 
five Secretaries to the Admiralty. My 
impression is that we have never had 
one for more than a year. They have 
always drifted to the Phoonix Park, or 
some other place; and the result has 
been that we have had in recent years, 
to a certain extent, a limited acquaint- 
ance with at least four or five Secretaries 
to the Admiralty. Now, I should like 
very much to give the House some idea 
of the sort of promises by which the 
House of Commons—and not so much 
the House of Commons as the people of 
this country—have been deluded by the 
various Representatives of the Admiralty 
in this House. In 1882 the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan) 
promised that the Agamemnon;and the 
Ajax should be ready for sea in that 
year. The Ajaz is still incomplete, and 
the Agamemnon, although she has been 
commissioned, and is on her way to 
China, I do not believe that she is really 
fit for sea. I would ask the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury to this matter, because 
it is a serious question. I can prove that 
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this House voted money in 1882, as it 
has voted money over and over again 
within the last four or five years, for 
certain purposes, to which purposes it 
has not Seavegohied: Where the money 
has gone I know not; but the result of 
its employment has certainly not been 
visible so far as the service of the coun- 
try is concerned. In 1881 the Secretary 
to the Admiralty told us that the Shah 
and the Raleigh, two of our best frigates, 
would be refitted with breech-loading 
guns; but neither the ShaA nor the 
Kaleigh has yet been completed. In 1882 
we were told that the Hellerophon would 
be ready for use and fit for service. She 
was not finished in that year, and she 
is not yet fit for service. In the same 
year we were told that the Hercules, 
which I think my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cardiff knows somethingabout— \ 
and she is certainly one of the most 
valuable and useful ships ever sent to 
sea—was to be refitted, and instead of 
carrying her old armament she was to 
be supplied with a broadside of 18-ton 
breech - loading guns. That was in 
1882. Two years have since passed away, 
and although the money was voted for 
refitting the Hercules, she still remains 
as she was, with muzzle-loading guns 
instead of breech-loaders, no more ready 
for sea than she wasin 1882. I mention 
these facts in order to show the gulli- 
bility of the House of Commons. In 
1882 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Trevelyan) was Secretary to the 
Admiralty, and he was quite eloquent 
on the requirements of the Navy. He 
told us we wanted a great ship—a new 
ship altogether—a new Polyphemus. This 
new Polyphemus has been specially de- 
signed by Mr. Barnaby, the Chief of 
the Naval Construction Department at 
Whitehall, under the immediate direc- 
tion of the First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir 
Cooper Key. She is to be plated with 
10-inch armour, and the Secretary to the 
Admiralty told us in proposing her— 


“Tf all goes well she will prove to be both 
a cheap and an apparently serviceable ves- 
el.” 


All I can imagine is that all did not go 
well, because we have never heard more 
of that ship for which the money was 
voted by this House. From that day to 
this we have never heard more of her 
than if this panegyric had never been 
passed upon her. I may go further, and 
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ear another 


Secretary to the Admiralty—number 


three in the present Government—pro- 
mised that 241 breech-loading guns 
would be completed. In 1884—in March 
last—my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for War (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) went further, and stated that hehad 
ae, or would supply, 400 breech- 
loading guns to the Navy, and that in 
addition there were under construction 
for the Navy three 110-ton guns, four 
63-ton guns, and three 43-ton guns, 
besides a large number of smaller guns 
in various stages of progress for land 
and sea service. What was the com- 
plement of men assigned by the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty—Number 3? The 
hon. Gentleman came down, in this very 
year, 1884, and stated, with reference to 
this promise of 241 guns made by m 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
War— 

“The progress made during the past year is 
not to be measured by the number of guns 
actually manufactured. . . The advance 
made towards settlement of patterns and types 
is the most important matter, and in this I am 


a to say an immense stride has been made 
uring this year.” —(3 Hansard, [286] 379.) 


The next point I have to bring before 
the House is one which my hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Admiralty has 
touched upon to-night. I really was 
quite surprised to hear the hon. Gentle- 
man talk of torpedoes as a new necessity, 
because I remember that a few years 
ago the hon. Gentleman expressed the 
most reasonable, the most sensible, and, 
if I may be allowed to say so, the most 
statesmanlike views as to the future of 
the torpedo. In 1883 the Secretary to 
the Admiralty said— 

“Torpedo vessels are scarcely inferior in 
importance to fast cruisers. A combined 
attack of numerous torpedo vessels would be 
formidable, and perhaps fatal to the largest 
iron-clads. They are being largely built for 
all the principal nations of Europe,’’—(3 Han- 
sard, [279] 104.) 

That was what was stated by the hon. 
Gentleman two years ago, and speaking 
recently at Portsmouth the hon. Gentle- 
man alluded to these torpedo boats as 
being destined to play a very important 
part in the warfare of the future. He 
said that, while Germany had only one 
large iron-clad building, she had recently 
expended a sum of £850,000 for the 
urchase of 70 torpedo boats. ‘ The 
rench,” said the hon. Gentleman— 
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“* Are also expending large sums annually on 
torpedo boats.” 
It would, indeed, have been interesting 
and highly satisfactory if the hon. 
Gentleman had given us a numerical 
comparison as between ourselves and 
other nations in the matter of torpedo 


of the Navy. 


boats. ‘‘If,” as the hon. Gentleman 
says— 
‘Our ¢ industrial capacity would give us 


a great advantage for rapid construction,’ 

why, I ask, have not the Board of Ad- 
miralty before now availed themselves 
of that great industrial capacity? The 
unfortunate part of the matter is that 
while we allow France, Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy, and all the other Powers 
of the world to go on building these 
torpedo boats, we allow our own in- 
dustry to remain idle, and take no 


Y|similar steps towards strengthening 


our Fleet. To show the House how 
we have been governed by the various 
Secretaries to the Admiralty who have 
come down to move the Navy Esti- 
mates, I may say that two years before 
the hon. Gentleman the present Secre- 
tary entered upon the Offico—namely, 
in 1881, the right hon. Gentleman the 
then Secretary to the Admiralty came 
down to the House and stated that mea- 
sures had been taken for carrying on the 
task of providing our Navy with a full 
equipment of torpedoes and torpedo 
boats. The right hon. Gentleman added, 
now nearly four years ago— 

“Tt will interest the Committee to know that 

we have already 19 first-class torpedo boats, 
each armed with three Whitehead torpedoes. 
.. . The second-class torpedo boats, 60 feet 
long, might be carried on board our battle-ships 
and principal cruisers. They are armed with 
two torpedoes, and there is talk of altering 
them to carry machine guns likewise. Their 
speed is marvellous. ... Of these boats we 
have 18 actually built, and we are building 30 
more.” —(3 Hansard, [259] 1396.) 
Where are they now? I learn that the 
Secretary to the Admiralty promises to 
give us this year mere like 29,000 
tons extra of armour-clad ships. 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: No; 
9,000 tons. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: 
tons altogether ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: Yes; 
9,000 tons of armour-clad ships. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX: Now, 
Sir, I want to show, when the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty tells us he is going to give the 
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country 9,000 tons more of armour-clad 
ships, what it is that he means by 9,000 
tons of armour-clad ships. What is it 
that he means? Because the right hon. 
Gentleman who was the most recent 
Predecessor of my hon. Friend in the 
Office of Secretary to the Admiralty 
spoke as follows in this House last 
year :— 

“There could be no doubt that tonnage was 

a wholly artificial unit, and it might perhaps be 
thought desirable to get rid of this system of 
calculation altogether.” 
He confessed ‘‘that the statemont was 
one which it was very difficult to under- 
stand.” The right hon. Gentleman went 
on further to elaborate that statement, 
and he said in March, 1884— 

“The effect of this mode of computing is, 
that if, as a ship advances towards completion, 
it becomes apparent, as, unfortunately, it fre- 
quently does, that her cost will éxceed the Esti- 
mate originally formed, it follows that what has 
been called a ton was not really a ton, and that 
when the ship is completed we shall have built 
a greater number of so-called tons than are 
comprised in the total weight of the vessel.’’-— 
(3 Hansard, [286] 372.) 


Exactly what I have said. The House 
is led to believe in the Estimates that so 
many tons are to be built in a year, and 
that so many have previously been com- 
pleted. But the result is that nothing 
like the tonnage the House is asked to 
pay for has been built. Ifa ton weight 
of hull is not a ton, it ig the duty of the 
Admiralty to devise some means of mea- 
suring the progress which shall be in- 
telligible to the House. The House has 
been lulled by statements as to the 
amount of tonnage to be added to the 
Navy year by year, and hence the na- 
tural surprise at now finding that there 
are such deficiencies in ships. If the 
ship cost more than was originally esti- 
mated, and approved by Parliament, the 
House should be taken into the confi- 
dence of the Government and informed 
of the cause of the increase, or other- 
wise there can be no financial control. 
I have a Return here which shows the 
actual production of the Dockyards in 
10 years; but I know the House does 
not much like Returns, and I do not, 
therefore, often trespass upon its pa- 
tience with them. It is not often that 
we can get a good audience for a naval 
debate; but, at any rate, I have a Re- 
turn here which goes to show what 
a ton really is. I am sorry that I do 
not see my hon. Friend the Member for 
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Burnley (Mr. Rylands) in his place to- 
night to take part in the debate, because 
this is a matter in which he has taken 
special interest. The Table I have here 
has not been prepared with any Party 
view. It extends over 10 years, and it, 
therefore, includes the Administration 
of my lamented Friend the Earl of 
Beaconsfield as well as that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Prime Mi- 
nister. Now, the amount of tonnage as 
estimated and ordered by Parliament in 
those 10 years was 88,471 tons, and the 
Admiralty actually built 73,311 tons, 
showing a deficiency of 15,160 tons. But, 
unfortunately, according to this doou- 
ment, which tells how much tonn 
was built in each ship, I find that in 
these 10 years, instead. of 88,471 tons, 
the number of tons really built was only 
66,806. Therefore there was, includin 
the deficiency admitted by the Admi- 
ralty, a real and gross deficiency of 
21,665 tons at least of armour-clad ships, 
or equivalent to some four or five ships 
of the latest or Conqueror type. ThenI 
say that if the Admiralty cannot manage 
to arrange about the tonnage, so as to 
show what they are going to order, 
there ought to be a different system in- 
troduced altogether ; and I am surprised 
that my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, after hearing all that his 
Predecessor stated upon the matter, has 
not provided some new arrangement by 
which he is able to tell the country how 
many tons of hull the Admiralty have 
been able to build in the iron-clad ships 
for which the sanction of Parliament 
has been obtained. I have another 
grievance, and a very serious grievance 
it is. I will not go into the waste of 
money by the present Board of Ad- 
miralty. I have here the orders given 
at Whitehall in regard to construction. 
Probably there are very few Members 
in the House who are old enough to re- 
member a pamphlet which I wrote in 
my youth in regard to an irresponsible 
Board of Oontrol. That pamphlet was 
directed against the organization of the 
British Museum ; but I was swallowed 
into the British Museum and made a 
Trustee. I only mention the circum- 
stance to tell you that the views I now 
hold in regard to irresponsible Boards 
are not views of yesterday or the day 
before, but views which I formed long 
ago in reference to the British Museum, 
and afterwards as Secretary to the Ad- 
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miralty. The objection I have to the 
Board of Construction at Whitehall is to 
its want of system. I have often ex- 
pressed that view, and the more I ex- 
press it the more I think the view is 
right. I say that the Board of Ad- 
miralty, in their designs for the ships of 
the future Navy, did not consult public 
opinion, nor did they realize the re- 
quirements which rested upon them. I 
say that every ship they bring out— 
every line-of-battle ship—is with them 
an experiment, and to the country a 
very costly experiment. Many of the 
designs which emanate from the Board 
of Construction at Whitehall are con- 
demned by naval officers, who have had 
the opportunity of seeing them, even be- 
fore the ships were in existence. I say 
more than that—namely, that in the 
Board of Construction at the Admiralty, 
at the present time, in the ships they 
have designed, the speed put down is 
seldom realized, the water-line is re- 
painted over and over again, and al- 
though the money is voted for ships by 
the country, the designs of the Construc- 
tion Department are rarely, if ever, 
carried out. I can assure the Govern- 
ment that I am not speaking in any 
Party sense. The Return I have just 
given to the House extends over 10 
years, and it includes the late Govern- 
ment as well as the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. Look 
at the work of the Construction Depart- 
ment. Some of the ships will not steer, 
or, at all events, are so extraordinarily 
erratic in their movements as to give 
very little satisfaction. Another class— 
the Zourmaline class—have had to be re- 
rigged from one end to the other. An- 
other class—the Comus class—had such 
very small speed, and such a small ar- 
mament, that we cannot really count 
ships of that class among the strength of 
the Navy at all. I have for years past 
‘objected to the organization of the Con- 
structive Department of the Admiralty. 
It is an irresponsible Board, in which 
surprising appointments are often made 
—men efficient as designers, business 
men not being so important as other 
considerations. I object to entrust such 
a Board with the expenditure of the 
vast sums of money which the Govern- 
ment are proposing to-night, although 
they are to be spread over a period of 
five years. What does the name of the 
Board of Construction at Whitehall 
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sound like? Constructors know what 
their business is and what they are 
about. Now, I fancy that there is only 
one man on the Board of Construction 
who has ever been a constructor at all, 
or who has designed or superintended 
the construction of a ship. This ques- 
tion of construction takes me to another 
point. I am sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister must take great 
interest in anything which involves the 
expenditure of so large a sum of money 
as our Dockyards. I do not hesitate to 
say that at present the Dockyards turn 
out better work than any firm in the 
world. Of that there can be no doubt; 
but, managed as they are now—extrava- 
gantly managed as({I think they are— 
these Dockyards cost the country more 
money than they ought to cost. There 
is an officer, or I should rather say there 
was an officer—because I believe, as far 
as his duties go, he is non-existent— 
there was an officer called the Surveyor 
of Dockyards, a most imposing title, and 
if that officer did his duty in that state of 
life he was fitted for, he would be one 
of the most important persons in Eng- 
land for economizing the public money 
and securing a proper and sufficient 
control over the Dockyards of the coun- 
try. ButI believe—and, infact, I have 
been told for a certainty—that, as at pre- 
sent arranged, and as at present filled, 
the Surveyorship of the Dockyards is a 
mere sinecure, having no influence what- 
ever on the proceedings of the Dock- 
yards. Last year the then Secretary to 
the Admiralty quoted the Report of the 
Committee presided over by Bir Robert 
Hamilton, on Dockyard Incidental 
Charges. I am one of those who regret 
extremely that Sir Robert Hamilton 
has followed the example of two Secre- 
taries to the Admiralty and gone over 
to Dublin, for he was one of those 
straightforward, upright, honourable, 
clever men, from whom, whenever 
they give attention to any subject, we 
are quite sure to have valuable service. 
My right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has always been a good 
friend to the Naval Service; and, not- 
withstanding all the financial exigencies 
of the country, he must know that Eng- 
land must have a Navy. Therefore I 
would appeal to my right hon. Friend 
to see what he can do to remedy these 
anomalies in the organization of the 
Board at Whitehall, which controls, or 
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rather miscontrols, the management of 
the Dockyards. Again, belonging tothe 
Admiralty there is what they call an 
‘‘ Intelligence Department.’’ One would 
probably suppose that the members of 
the Intelligence Department are em- 

loyed in obtaining information which 
is unknown to the world generally. It 
is, therefore, absurd to announce the 
names of the members of the Depart- 
ment who should be all over the Con- 
tinent inspecting Foreign Navies and 
obtaining information instead of walking 
the London Clubs. The Navies of the 
world have been increasing year after 
year, and yet no notice has been taken 
of the fact; on the contrary, both in 
Parliament and out of Parliament Her 
Majesty’s Government have scouted 
everyone who told them that the French 
Navy was creeping up to our own. 
There can be no doubt that the Navies 
of the world have been rapidly increas- 
ing, and the Government have no one to 
blame but those who have misled them, 
and who have cried out that there was 
no danger when the Navy of Russia 
could really block us out from the Black 
Sea. If another Eastern difficulty should 
arise, what would be our position? I 
repeat that the Government have no oe 
living to blame but those who have so 
misled them, and who have cried out to 
them that there was no danger when 
they knew themselves that their house 
was all but on fire. We know that the 
Chief Constructor of this irresponsible 
Board went over to France, and came 
back again. He went over there only last 
year, and I presume that he went with 
his ears closed and his eyes shut, since I 
understand that he has returned and 
reported that there is not the slightest 
danger. Within a year of that an- 
nouncement we have this abnormal Sit- 
ting of the House of OCommons—an 
abnormal Session at an abnormal season 
of the year—to sanction the expenditure 
of millions of money in order to put us 
on a footing of equality with that very 
French Navy which the Chief Con- 
structor came back and said did not 
exist. In the face of all these facts I 
should be very sorry to entrust the ex- 
penditure of the money for which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is respon- 
sible to hands so incompetent as the 
present Constructive Board of Admi- 
ralty. I maintain that there ought to 
be some independent inquiry in order 
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to look into the matter, and to satisfy 
the country what should be the normal 
condition of the British Navy, so that 
the Navy should not be subjected to 
these panics and to thesesudden changes, 
but that we should know what is the 
proper condition of the Navy from the 
present time forward. I mustsay that my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer tried to dothat some yearsago 
with much effect. He laid down what 
was to be the least amount of tonnage 
added to our Navy with safety to our 
Colonies and our commerce every year. 
I want to know what has been done 
since? Twelve years have passed, and 
I want the Prime Minister, or whoever 
may think it worth while to take the 
matter into consideration, to institute 
some independent inquiry, in order to 
look into the classes of ships, the number 
of our men compared with those of the 
French Navy, the question of the guns 
which are promised and provided for 
the Service, and to decide once and for 
all whatisthe minimum amount of money 
that ought to be voted annually in order 
to keep the British Navy in the position 
which it ought to occupy among the 
Navies of the world. I hope I have not 
trespassed too long upon the time of the 
House. I have now been for something 
like 10 years constantly engaged in 
bringing this question before Parliament. 
I have discussed it both in Parliament 
and out of Parliament almost alone. I 
have brought it forward on these Benches 
when there have been probably not more 
than four Members in the House. Not- 
withstanding, I have boldly asserted my 
view that when we see Foreign Navies 
coming close to ours it is necessary that 
there should be some exertion on our 
part to put an end to so dangerous a 
state of things. I have taken that 
course for many years, and I have 
undergone some indignity in conse- 
quence. I was first of all told by a 
right hon. Gentleman, when he was 
Secretary to the Admiralty, that we had 
the best guns in the world. I was told 
that the French ships were paper ships, 
and yet those ships have brought us 
here to-night to sanction a further ex- 
penditure of millions of money. Finally 
I was told, and among others by my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, that no Administration could 
possibly enter into a comparison between 
the English and French Navies, because 
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such a course would wound the suscep- 
tibilities of other countries. I have 
never, in all my life, entered into such 
minute comparisons between the Fleets 
of England and France as those which 
have been entered into thisevening by the 
noble Earl the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty (the Earlof Northbrook) in “another 
. and by the hon. Gentleman the 

ecretary to the Admiralty, whositsoppo- 
sitetome. I donotcare for all the slurs 
which have been cast upon me for doing 
my duty. I will only say that to-night 
is to me a very satisfactory night in my 
Parliamentary career; and I only wish 
that instead of hearing the announce- 
ment which has been made on the part 
of the Government this evening that 
they will sanction a certain amount of 
expenditure in the course of next year, 
that the House, instead of having you, 
Sir, in the Chair, had been in Commit- 
tee, with the Chairman of Committees 
in the Chair and the Mace under the 
Table, so that we might be asked to vote 
the sum of money which I honestly and 
conscientiously believe to be necessary 
for the protection of the interests and 
the honour of the Empire. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he did not 
propose to occupy the time of the House 
at any length at that late hour of the 
night ; but he wished to echo the senti- 
ments expressed by the noble Lord 
(Lord Henry Lennox) who had just 
spoken, and to whom the country was 
so much indebted for the manner in 
which the question had been pressed 
forward. Whatever dissatisfaction the 
House might feel at finding the question 
deferred until the tail end of this extra- 
ordinary Session, and whatever excep- 
tion the Government might take to some 
parts of the speech of the noble Lord, it 
must be admitted that the noble Lord 
had done good service in constantly 
pressing the question upon the atten- 
tion of the House and upon the coun- 
try. He (Mr. Puleston) had listened 
with deep attention to the interesting 
statement of the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, and to his enumeration of all 
the ships which were to be built and 
the money which was to be expended 
in order to strengthen the Navy. It 
would go forth to-morrow morning to 
the country through the newspapers that 
some £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 was to 
be appropriated right off for the Navy; 
but that would by no means be a correct 
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reading, because, as he understood the 
matter, out of that sum only a small 
portion was to be expended next year. 
Indeed, he was not at all clear that 
that portion would not be part of the 
ordinary Navy Estimates of the year. 
He, therefore, hoped that before the 
House adjourned that night that point 
would be made perfectly clear. It seemed 
to him quite possible that when they 
come together next spring, and listened 
to the Navy Estimates, they would find 
that the ordinary Estimates for the Navy 
included all this newly considered extra- 
ordinary expenditure, and that out of a 
total sum of something like £10,500,000 
or £10,750,000 only some £200,000 or 
£300,000 could be really regarded as an 
additional expenditure upon the Navy. 
As a matter of fact, the Government, in 
the meantime, would have an oppor- 
tunity of reducing here and increasing 
there, so that, in point of fact, the actual 
additional expenditure would be scarcely 
intelligible. He wished to have a dis- 
tinct explanation upon that point, be- 
cause, as the matter now stood, the 
House was given to understand that 
above and beyond the ordinary Navy 
Expenditure for the next financial year 
there was to be an addition of £1,250,000 
on account of special expenditure, in- 
cluding what the War Office hed to pro- 
vide. Perhaps the Government would 
tell him whether he was correct in that 
assumption? It was also desirable to 
know what amount of money they were 
going to spend between the present day 
and the 31st of March ; because, as it had 
already been te by the noble Lord, if 
they expended anything at all, it would 
be absolutely without the authority of 
Parliament. He confessed that he did 
not understand the position of the mat- 
ter, and he did not think the country 
would understand it. It must not be 
supposed that he mentioned this point in 
any captious spirit; but it was a point 
which ought to be made a little more 
clear than it was at present. Although 
he desired that the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty should have full credit for every- 
thing they had done, and he would be 
one of the first to give them that credit, 
he did not want the House to separate 
until there was a distinct understanding 
as to what the Department was to get 
credit for. He would also like to ask 
whether in giving so small a proportion 
of the work to the Royal Dockyards—so 
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small a proportion of the new work, and 
so large a proportion to private ship- 
building yards, the Government were 
acting upon the recommendations of the 
Departmental Oommittee ? This Report 
was issued some time ago; but although 
he had had an opportunity of reading it, 
he was ashamed to say he had not yet 
done so. He understood, however, that 
its main conclusion was that the Royal 
Dockyards should practically be dis- 
established for all purposes connected 
with shipbuilding, and that they should 
be continued merely for the purpose of 
repairs. He looked forward to an op- 
portunity for discussing that Report when 
the House came together in the ordinary 
way; but it would have been very de- 
sirable if they could have had that op- 
portunity in advance of the discussion 
they had had that night. As they had 
not had it, it was necessary that he 
should call attention to a very important 
fact—namely, how far they were in- 
augurating a new policy of throw- 
ing on private shipbuilding yards a 
large amount of work which ought, at 
all events, to be done more cheaply 
and with more efficiency in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dockyards. That was a very 
important consideration, and he hoped 
hon. Members would not think that his 
remarks were dictated by the fact that 
he happened to dy soe a Dockyard 
constituency. The House-would know 
that, like his noble Friend the Member 
for Chichester (Lord Henry Lennox), he 
had endeavoured for some years to 
advocate what his noble Friend had 
been advocating that night, and what 
Her Majesty’s Government themselves 
had now come forward to recommend. 
He recollected that, in the last discus- 
sion upon the Naval Estimates in that 
House, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) and his hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) charged him and other Mem- 
bers, both personally and collectively, 
with having almost with indecent pres- 
sure, year after year, called for the ex- 
5: aco of more money for the Royal 

ockyards and the Navy. He was 
glad that these efforts had so far re- 
sulted in bringing the Government to 
the same point; and he hoped that, 
having now begun the work, the Go- 
vernment would continue it, and would 
also improve upon it. A great deal had 
been said that night, in the course of 
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the debate, which should lead the House 
to fall back upon the old question of 
the organization of the Admiralty. A 
great deal turned upon the present 
effective organization of the Admiralty. 
Nobody was responsible, and because 
the First Lord was not a Secretary of 
State with a seat in the House of Com- 
mons a great deal of misunderstanding 
was continually arising. His own opi- 
nion was that there would be a great 
deal more efficiency in the Department, 
a great deal better work done, and more 
systematic organization in connection 
with the First Lord and the other offi- 
cials of the Board of Admiralty, if the 
Board were placed under the direct con- 
trol of the House of Commons. Of 
course, he was not going to import any 
Party tinge into the debate; but he 
would ask what would be thought, in 
view of the tone previously assumed by 
Her Majesty’s Government in connec- 
tion with naval topics, if he were to 
read now extracts from the speeches of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, de- 
livered no later than last Session, and 
compare them with the statements which 
had been made that night by the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty? If those who 
condemned the policy of the Admiralty 
were wrong last Session, the proposals 
now made to the House by the Admiralty 
itself must be very wild indeed. His 
own opinion was that the Admiralty 
were very wrong last year and in pre- 
vious years, and that they were much 
more nearly right now. He congratu- 
lated them most heartily on the view 
they were now taking on the question; 
and he congratulated his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. 
Reed) on the fact that almost the whole 
of his excellent programme was now 
being carried out so far as it had been 
foreshadowed by him. He was glad to 
find that that programme was to be so 
closely followed. The speech of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty showed that 
the Government were spending less on 
the Navy now than they were spendin, 

on it 10 or 20 years ago, when they had 
nothing like a tenth part of the same 
coast line to defend, and when they were 
able to do with a much less powerful 
Navy than they required now. The 
commerce of the country was infinitely 
smaller than it was now, and fewer terri- 
tories had been annexed. A great deal 
had been said about annexation, but he 
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noticed that even now, as in the case of 
New Guinea, the process of annexation 


was going on, notwithstanding the fact | su 


that the Government were constantly 
denouncing the system. Although they 
denounced it one day they adopted it the 
next; and with every new annexation, 
whether it was New Guinea or any other 
territory, there was necessitated an in- 
crease of the means of defence. What 
he called upon them to do was to 
spend the money of the country now, 
in order to avoid the necessity of spend- 
ing much larger sums hereafter. He 
thought there could be no greater fal- 
lacy than giving to private Dockyards 
a large amount of the work which the 
Royal Dockyards were able to do, and 
for this reason—that the more efficient 
they kept the Dockyards the more able 
they would be to rely on their own work, 
their own plant and plans, and their own 
people in a time of emergency. In the 
words of the hon. et at for Stoke 
(Mr. Broadhurst) last Session, they 
ought to rely very strongly on the effi- 
ciency of the work done in the Dock- 
ports, and he did not concur with the 

on. Member in attributing inefficiency 
to the Dockyards. All he would say 
was that if the cost was greater in the 
Dockyards the fault must rest with the 
manner in which the Admiralty managed 
the Dockyards; and if the work was 
not done as efficiently in the Dock- 
yards as could be done elsewhere, the 
fault must entirely lie at the door of 
the Board of Admiralty. He did not 
believe that the work would be done 
more efficiently or more cheaply in 
private yards than in the Royal Dock- 
yards. There were many other points 
he should like to touch upon; but he 
would not occupy the time of the House 
at that hour of the night. He would, 
however, remark that when they were 
discussing a question of expense and 
urging economy, they could still afford to 
spend at the present moment £1,500,000 
upon new Admiralty buildings. Surely 
that expenditure might be spared, and 
there were many savings of that kind 
which might be effected rather than 
curtail the expenditure which was abso- 
lutely necessary to obtain the efficiency 
of the Navy. In previous discussions a 
comparison between the English Fleet 
and the French Fleet had strongly been 
deprecated by the Government; but, on 
the present occasion, the Secretary to the 
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Admiralty had taken the opportunity of 
speaking his mind very freely upon that 

bject. Indeed, every Member who had 
spoken upon the Treasury Bench had 
entered into a similar comparison, and it 
was the text of every speech delivered by 
every hon. Member who had taken part 
in the debate. No doubt when they came 
to consider the actual figures they were 
startling. He trusted that the discus- 
sion which had taken place that night 
would not be lost upon the House, or 
upon the country, or upon Her Majesty’s 
Government; and he would only express 
a hope that the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty or the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would give them the ABO of 
what the Government proposed to do— 
in the first place, whether they proposed 
to spend money without the authority of 
Parliament ; whether they proposed not 
to spend any at all until the 31st of March 
next; how much of the expenditure 
which had been foreshadowed was to be 
considered part of the ordinary Naval 
Estimates of the year ; how much was to 
be considered an addition of the ordi- 
nary Navy Estimates of the year; and 
whether the ordinary Navy Estimates 
were to be kept entirely independent of 
the statement which had been made that 
night ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, he understood 
that it was proposed to spend a sum of 
£3,085,000 upon the Navy, in addition 
to the ordinary expenditure estimated in 
the Estimates for the coming year ; that 
this expenditure was to be spread over 
a series of years; that it was to be used 
for the purpose of building some 30 ves- 
sels of different classes ; that 24 of these 
vessels were to be built in private Dock- 
yards by tender; and that the remain- 
ing six were to be built in the Naval 
Yards belonging to the State. He wished 
to ask, in regard to the distribution of 
the tenders amongst the private Dock- 
yards, whether care would be taken to 
insure that the Dockyards in Ireland 
would get a fair proportion of this ex- 
penditure? He understood that, with 
the exception of one eminent firm, that 
of Messrs. Harland and Wolff, of Bel- 
fast, there was no other Irish firm of 
shipbuilders on the Admiralty list for 
tenders, and that, consequently, the 
other firms of shipbuilders in Ireland, 
some of whom were capable of tendering 
for thesmaller class of vessels, such as 
the torpedo boats mentioned in the State- 
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ment of the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
were, practically speaking, shut out from 
competition. Sofar as Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff were concerned, they had 
not, though on the Admiralty list for 
tenders, been fairly treated, or received 
their share of the Admiralty work in the 
past. Now, he knew very well that this 
was not especially the fault of the Ad- 
miralty or of the Government. One 
never got anything in this world with- 
out asking for it; and it so happened 
that the English shipbuilders were 
nearer the centre of power, and had 
been able, thus, to represent their claims 
more actively and effectively than the 
Irish, and hence it had happened that 
the Admiralty had not distributed their 
work in a fair proportion in Ireland. 
He wished to say that Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff, the Belfast firm to which he 
had alluded, were perfectly capable of 
contracting for the class of vessels called 
‘‘modified scouts,’ and also for tor- 

edoes. There were, he understood, to 

e nine of the former and 10 of the 
latter built by tender in private docks, 
and the firm of Harland and Wolff were 
perfectly capable of executing orders 
for these two classes of vessels, although, 
perhaps, they might not be able to con- 
tract for the heavier class of vessels. 
He would also remind the House of the 
fact that there was a firm at Cork known 
as the Passage Docks Company. He 
did not suppose that it had ever attracted 
the attention of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty; but it was capable of doing 
good work. No doubt the work of the 

ompany had hitherto been upon a 
comparatively small scale; but they had 
employed until recently, when the Ad- 
miralty work was taken from them, 400 
men. Of course, as compared with some 
of the establishments in England, this 
was only on a very small scale; but 
he was told that the firm managed by 
Messrs. Brown and Oraig was capable of 
tendering for the smaller class of Ad- 
miralty work, and there ought to be no 
difficulty in their being able to lay down 
the lines of a torpedo boat. The ques- 
tion of the engines and machinery for 
the torpedo boats did not enter into the 
calculation, that being, he presumed, a 
speciality. This firm had been specially 
badly treated. As he had said, the Ad- 
miralty work had recently been taken 
away from them, when they were per- 
fectly capable of executing a vast deal 
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of the work which was taken elsewhere 
by the Government. Repairs of vessels 
damaged on the Irish coast, for instance, 
had recently been effected in England, 
instead of Siar done at Cork. ork 
for the Haulbowline Docks had recently 
been constructed in England, instead of 
being given to the Passage Docks 
Company. There was, he understood, 
altogether, just £4,000,000 to be spent 
on the contemplated work of the Ad- 
miralty ; and he put it to the Govern- 
ment whether it was not fair and 
reasonable that the firm of Harland and 
Wolff, and the Cork firm he had alluded 
to, should, with any others that were 
equally capable, be afforded the op- 
portunity of doing some of it? He 
thought they were entitled to a fair 
share of the expenditure in Ireland, and 
that some pains should be taken by the 
Admiralty to seek out a class of work 
which a modest engineering and ship- 
building company, such as the Passage 
Docks Company, would be capable of 
executing. Care should be also taken 
to extend fair play in this matter to the 
very able and energetic firm of ship- 
builders known as Harland and Wolff, 
who were the builders of the White Star 
Line of packet ships, and were able to 
build clippers and first-class steamers 
with any frm in the world. A fair pro- 
portion was all he asked for. If he 
were to argue on the basis of the contri- 
bution which Ireland made to the 
Imperial Exchequer—a contribution of 
£12,000,000, or one-tenth of the total 
Imperial Revenue, Ireland would claim 
that of the £4,000,000 about to be ex- 
pended £400,000 ought to be spent in 
that country. No doubt the Admiralty 
would say that large shipbuilding estab- 
lishments were not numerous in Ireland, 
and that the Irish yards were not able 
to deal with the larger class of work ; 
but that was no reason why they should 
not have their fair share of the rest of 
the work. He trusted that the Board of 
Admiralty would take a little pains, and 
evince some desire to encourage and 
—- the manufacturing industry of 
reland, by giving them such work as 
their establishments were capable of 
executing. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that up 
to that point the discussion had been 
carried on by official and professional 
Members, with the exception of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
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Wilfrid Lawson), and his hon. Friend 
the Member for Perthshire (Sir Donald 
Ourrie). He (Mr. Illingworth) was not 
for one moment going to deny that the 
Government had been scared, and that 
it was almost impossible for any Ad- 
ministration to withstand the pressure 
which periodically came upon it. It was 
tainly to the credit of this Administra- 
tion that on several occasions they had 
heroically contended against a spirit 
which was now prevalent in the coun- 
try. Instead of extending war and com- 
plicating matters further they got them 
out of a great difficulty in Afghanistan, 
and they also endeavoured to do so in 
the Transvaal. But he began to despair 
that any Administration would be the 
means of elevating the public sentiment 
in this country, or in Europe at large. 
All Administrations seated, sooner or 
later, to become the mere instruments 
and victims of the war spirit, and of the 
madness which periodically came over 
their own and other nations. The noble 
Lord (Lord Henry Lennox), who spoke 
from the Front Opposition Bench a short 
time ago, begged that they might be 
told seriously and in a business - like 
way what annual expenditure ought to 
be incurred by the Admiralty in order 
to keep them in their proper position in 
Europe, and at;the head of other nations 
in their fighting naval strength. He 
(Mr. Illingworth) never heard before 
such a suggestion come from the mouth 
of a rational being. They set out with 
the very modest assumption that their 
Navy was to be double, at any rate, to 
the strength of the Navy of France; and 
most Members did not hesitate to say it 
should be equal to the united Navies of 
the world. That might be necessary ; 
but if it was necessary he confessed that 
the people of this country had before 
them a most miserable prospect. They 
said they would be content, and they 
wished Europe to be content, that their 
Navy should be equal to the united 
Navies of Europe. France had de- 
clined to regulate her own position by 
the standard set up for ourselves; and 
we were given to understand that while 
we had imagined our Navy was at full 
fighting strength France had gone on 
extending and increasing, until now we 
found ourselves scarcely stronger than a 
single Navy. He asked himself the 
question, and he thought the taxpayers 
of England might fairly ask themselves 
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the question—and they must not leave 
the answer to any Administration, how- 
ever good their intentions might be, or 
however loud their professions of eco- 
nomy might be—was there no hope for 
them than continuing this mad rivalry 
as between their armaments and those of 
other countries? If there was no hope 
for them other than that, he saw no limit 
to the demands which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might make upon them. 
The noble Lord (Lord Henry Lennox) 
had said this was an abnormal Session, 
and this was an abnormal time of the 
year, to consider such a question as that 
which was engaging the attention of the 
House. At the close of the last Session 
of Parliament they were assured by the 
Prime Minister that, so far as the Go- 
vernment was concerned, they would 
seek to limit themselves, during the 
Autumn Sitting which they then con- 
templated, to the great work of extend- 
ing the political rights of the people of 
this country. But already the House 
had been called upon to incur large ex- 
penditure in connection with the Ex- 
peditions to Egypt and South Africa; 
and, for his part, he thought it would 
have been better and more in harmony 
with the professions of the present Go- 
vernment if, in this instance, they had 
gone manfully into the question of 
Ways and Means. It would have been 
much better if, instead of indulging 
them to an increase of 1d. on the Income 
Tax, with the certainty of another in- 
crease, they had made a proposal to put 
3d. or 4d. on the Income Tax, and really 
secured the Ways and Means for meet- 
ing the extraordinary expenditure they 
intended to incur. But he was in hope 
that in that House and in this country 
—placed as they were in an infinitely 
better position for an effort of the kind 
than any other nation of Europe—a cry 
would soon be raised to the people of 
Europe to see if they could not get their 
Rulers to control and check in some de- 
gree this Expenditure, which was ever 
on the increase, and which was bearing 
down the masses of the people. He con- 
fessed he was often depressed at the 
hot and cold moods in which he found 
the House. At times there was a 
begging and praying for a trifling relief 
on the part of the most important 
interest of the country —he referred 
to the agricultural interest. He remem- 
bered that at a time when agricultural 
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depression had by no means reached 


’ its present condition, an influential Mem- 


ber sitting on the Opposition side of 
the House pleaded for a grant from the 
Imperial Exchequer, a temporary and 
immediate grant of £100,000, asserting 
that that would bea real and substantial 


relief to the agricultural interest. If- 


such be the case, if the distress was so 
deep and so general, if it was not con- 
fined to the agricultural, but affected, 
more or less, all the interests of the 
country, he (Mr. Illingworth) confessed 
his regret that the Government had 
found themselves obliged to bow to the 
warlike spirit, and to come to Parliament 
at that moment for such an enormous 
expenditure as was now projected. Be- 
sides, no Member of the Administration 
could rise in the House and honestly say 
that when they had incurred that ex- 
penditure the country would be in any 
stronger position than it was in at that 
moment. Did anyone believe that when 
it was known in Europe that they had 
undertaken this expenditure there would 
be no stimulus given to the spending 
capacities of France, and of Germany, 
and of Russia, and of Italy, and of the 
other Powers? Why, this rivalry had 
no limits and no ending; it had no ter- 
mination except in the impoverishment 
of all the toiling taxpayers of the civilized 
world. Apparently their own country 
was to be no exception to the general 
misfortune and misery. He knew that 
that was an inopportune moment for de- 
taining the House, and he apologized 
for having said so much; but he con- 
fessed that he earnestly hoped that when 
next year they were called upon to find 
the Ways and Means to meet this in- 
creased expenditure, there would be 
other and more powerful voices than his 
own holding out to the overburdened 
taxpayers of this country some hope that 
something would be done to reach the 
people of Europe ; because of one thing 
he was convinced, and that was, that not 
only in this country, but in France and 
Germany, and other countries, nine out 
of every ten people were seriously con- 
cerned at the direction in which things 
were going as indicated by this proposed 
outlay. He admitted he was almost like 
one crying in the wilderness, for there 
seemed to have been nothing but glori- 
fication all round. It had given him, a 
Member of the Liberal Party—loyal to 
every principle it held, and loyal to the 
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Administration in every good work it 
engaged in—anything but satisfac- 


tion to hear the present proposals of 
the Government. Not only on that oc- 
casion, but on many occasions connected 
with their military policy and expendi- 
ture, he had received a shock which he 
could scarcely describe to the House. 
Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he did 
not wish to detain the House at any 
length at that hour (12.30) of the night. 
With regard to the observations of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth), he would only 
point out that, compared with the re- 
sources of the country and with the 
vastly increased quantity of their trade 
all over the world, he did not think any 
patriotic Englishman would consider 
that the sums that were required by the 
Admiralty were excessive. With a 
trade all over the world amounting to 
an annual turnover of £900,000,000 
sterling, what could they do, in the face 
of the enormous armaments of other 
nations—what could they do, except en- 
deavour to protect themselves in the 
best way they could? He would not 
attempt to answer the observations of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Illingworth) 
any further; but there were a few re- 
marks he desired to make upon the 
course of the debate. In the first place, 
he ought to say that he did not wish to 
start in the debate any controversial 
topic. He was rather struck with the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Trevelyan), who said there was 
no change in the policy of the Govern- 
ment—that the policy of expansion had 
not changed its programme. He (Mr. 
Egerton) did not cavil at that expres- 
sion, although one might argue that a 
policy which came down with a demand 
for £5,000,000 spread over a consider- 
able number of years was rather a 
startling expansion of the original pro- 
gramme. But whether it be an expan- 
sion of the original programme or not, 
the fault he found with the whole 
scheme of the Government was that 
they had no security at that moment 
that any part of the — pro- 
gramme would be carried out. At 
that moment they were asked for no- 
thing. No hint had been given to them 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would shortly ask for any Ways and 
Means to carry out any part of this pro- 
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gramme. They were entirely dependent 
ar what mighttake place next year, and 
what might take place in an entirely new 
Parliament which would meet in 1886. 
So far as the Admiralty could be bound, 
there was no doubt they were bound, as 
he took it, to the demand for £800,000 
for shipbuilding in 1885-6, and also to 
a demanding of £800,000 for the de- 
fences of their coaling stations, or 
£1,600,000 in all. £825,000 was the 
total for the defence of their coaling 
stations, of which they would ask for 
£400,000 next year. £400,000, he be- 
lieved, would also be asked for next 
year for naval ordnance. £1,600,000, 
therefore, was the total amount to which 
the Admiralty could be bound until the 
Dissolution came. It was quite impos- 
sible to say what view the next Parlia- 
ment would take of the responsibilities 
which the Admiralty said they were 
about to incur. That was not a very 
satisfactory state of things. He should 
have preferred that the Admiralty 
should have come down and honestly 
stated that they required, within the 
next four or five months, a certain sum, 
and a certain further sum in 1885-6. 
But they had chosen to take another 
course, and the House must, of course, 
bow to their decision. The programme 
which they had set forth was, in his 
humble opinion, on the whole, a very 
satisfactory one. It concurred very much 
in its details with the views which were 
entertained by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. Reed); 
and, on the whole, he (Mr. Egerton) 
thought the House would agree that it 
was a very satisfactory programme. He 
should like to say one word as to the 
observations which fell from the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cardiff upon 
the question of armoured ships. Now, 
that had always been a very moot point 
between the Director of Naval Con- 
struction and the hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Edward J. Reed). He (Mr. Egerton) 
did not wish to enter at length into that 
controversy ; it was too heavy a subject 
to start upon at half-past 12 o’clock at 
night; but he should like to point out 
to the House that, in spite of the obser- 
vations of the hon. Gentleman (Sir Ed- 
ward J. Reed), there was a good deal to 
be said in favour of the unarmoured 
ends of ships. That type of ship was 
decided upon, if he was rightly informed, 
before he (Mr. Egerton) or his right hon. 
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Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) had any- 
thing to do with the Admiralty. It was 
decided on upon the recommendation of 
a Commission or Committee, he was not 
sure which it was. He believed that 
type of ship was not entirely an emana- 
tion from the brain of the Director of 
Naval Construction; but it was ap- 
proved at the time it was decided on not 
only by the Director of Naval Construc- 
tion, but by a considerable number of 
naval officers. It was perfectly true 
that naval officers had recently con- 
demned that type of ship. There was 
no doubt about it, because they uttered 
their opinion very freely at a meeting 
which had been referred to by the hon. 
Member; but, quot homines, tot sententia. 
He was not afraid to say that if naval 
officers were canvassed, a considerable 
number of them would be found of opi- 
nion that the type of the Jnflerible was 
not a bad type of a fighting ship. Whe- 
ther that was so or not, he thought— 
though he did not wish to quote himself 
as an authority—that it was very desir- 
able that the ships which were now to 
be built should be armoured all through. 
If it was a mistake at all, it certainly was 
a mistake in the right direction. He 
was perfectly satisfied with the pro- 
gramme of the Admiralty in that re- 
spect. Now, there was another point 
on which he should like to say a word 
or two, and that was the vexed question 
of guns provided by the War Office for 
the Admiralty. That had always been 
a point of the very greatest difficulty. 
He confessed that his own opinion had 
always been that if it was practicable, 
which was rather doubtful, the Admi- 
ralty should be empowered to get their 
own guns. He was not sure whether 
that would turn out to be practicable; 
but, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, he thought there would be 
very considerable advantages in it, be- 
cause it would get rid of all the existing 
friction between the Navy and the Army. 
As an instance of that friction, he might 
quote what occurred during the Conser- 
vatives’ tenure of Office. What was 
the case when the Nordenfelt gun was 
invented and brought before the notice of 
the English public? The Admiralty were 
very anxious to obtain that gun, and at 
length, after experiencing the greatest 
difficulty, they did obtain it. He was 
bound to confess that the Ordnance 
Office of that date threw very consider- 
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able obstacles in the way of the Admi 
ralty obtaining guns of,'that pattern, 
the fact being that the Ordnance De- 
partment of the War Office had in stock 
a very considerable number of Gatlings, 
and they did not like them superseded 
by an entirely new type of gun. No 
one in the Ordnance Department denied 
that the Nordenfelt was superior to the 
Gatling; but as there were so many 
Gatlings in stock, he supposed the Ord- 
nance Office thought the Admiralty 
ought to take them. He only quoted 
that as an instance of the friction which 
went on occasionally between the two 
Departments. He passed from that point 
to that of the strength of the Navy. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth) had said it was 
an almost endless expenditure—that if 
they were going to make their Navy 
double that of France, and equal to the 
combined Navies of the world, other 
Powers would, of course, embark upon 
an unknown and a limitless expenditure. 
He (Mr. Egerton) did not think there 
was any chance of any such thing. He 
believed that if they made their Navy 
practically equal to any combination of 
two great Naval Powers they would 
have done quite enough, and that was, 
in his opinion, broadly what any Board 
of Admiralty should aim at. When he 
was out of Office he took some pains to 
ascertain what kind of force would be 
necessary on a sudden outbreak of war 
with any great Naval Power. He would 
not go at any length into the figures he 
crew up; but, briefly, it appeared to 
him that at a sudden outbreak of war 
they ought to have the power of imme- 
diately placing in commission, fit for sea 
and ready to go anywhere, 37 iron-clads, 
of which 30, at least, should be of the 
first class, and, besides that number, they 
ought to have 12 or 14 in reserve, in order 
to replace ships that might be injured. 
That was a much larger number than 
they could by any means provide at that 
moment. He hoped the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (the Earl of Northbrook) 
and the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Sir Thomas Brassey) 
would work up to that point. He had 
no doubt the Admiralty had, in its own 
mind, an idea of what force would be 
necessary in case of an outbreak of war; 
but he feared that they trusted too much 
to the superiority of English iron-clads, 
and to the superiority of English work- 
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men to enable them to repair damages 
at a much greater rate than any Nr 
Power could repair damages. Besides 
those iron-clads, he made out that they 
should have at least 66 patrol vessels 
of various kinds for the protection of 
their trade. He believed that if a war 
were to break out they would find that 
convoys were quite impossible, and that 
the only mode of protecting their trade 
would be by establishing, as far as they 
could, a system of patrolling their great 
ocean routes. In their last naval war 
of any importance their frigates were 
scarcely ever out of sight of one another, 
and he believed they would have to 
adopt some plan of the same kind in the 
case of any future war. With a foreign 
trade of £900,000,000 sterling, he need 
notsay thatthe burden thrownontheNavy 
in case of war would be very excessive. 
Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT said, 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), 
to which he had listened with some sur- 
prise, was remarkably characteristic of 
the hon. Gentleman, for it showed that 
natural hostility to the strength and in- 
fluence of his country which they always 
perceived and expected to find in the 
hon. Gentleman’s speeches. The hon. 
Gentleman spoke of a cry which he 
hoped would soon go up from the 
people against the expenditure, which 
he termed extravagant, on the Naval 
and Military Services of the country. 
Another cry of a different kind might 
go up if the naval strength of England 
were neglected. Was the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford not aware that the 
85,000,000 of people who inhabited this 
country were dependent on foreign coun- 
tries for half their supplies ? If they were 
to lose for good the command of the sea 
the Powers which dominated over it 
would, in the event of a struggle with 
them, simply have to blockade the coast, 
cut off their merchantmen, and need then 
only await the inevitable result. They 
would be able to obtain from England 
any terms they chose to demand. In three 
or four months an iron girdle of starva- 
tion would environ the land, and a cry 
of despair would go up from millions for 
their daily bread. France, 14 years ago, 
aid £200,000,000 and two Provinces to 
ermany as the price of defeat ; but did 
anyone think that if some Foreign Power 
wrested the command over the sea from 
us, they would be content with demand- 
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ing £200,000,000 or even £500,000,000? 
They might demand half our Empire; 
they might impose a fine which would, 
erg ly, reduce the nation to beggary. 

hen, doubtless, a cry very different to 
that the hon. Member had referred to 
would go up from the people of England 
against the hon. Member and his class, 
and against the Ministers who had so 
culpably neglected the most vital in- 
terests of the country. The Statement 
the House had heard that night was, to 
a certain extent, satisfactory. It showed 
that the Government were waking up to 
at least some realization of the deficiency 
of the British Navy. As the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr.Stuart-Wortley) had 
told them a short time ago, it was practi- 
cally a condemnation of the Government 
by themselves for their neglect of the 

avy during the past four or five years. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy (Mr. Trevelyan) had 
endeavoured to make some reply to that 
Statement. He had set his argument in 
a cloud of language, and accompanied 
it with very misleading facts. But the 
facts the hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir 
Edward J. Reed) had put before the 
House were irrefutable, and the con- 
clusions he had arrived at were irre- 
sistible. France had of late been making 
great exertions to increase her naval 
strength, and had been building at a 
rate which rendered it absolutely incum- 
bent on England to increase her naval 
expenditure likewise. England depended 
for her very existence as a nation upon 
her commerce and the greatness of her 
Empire. So insufficient was our naval 
strength for its protection that, although 
France could with ease concentrate her 
naval a at Cherbourg or Toulon 
without risking any great national in- 
terests, England could not concentrate 
her naval power at an English port, with 
her present naval resources, without 
leaving her great commerce and OColo- 
nies undefended. He was very glad to 
hear that the Government had deter- 
mined upon the building of a number of 
fast cruisers. He took it that upon the 
question of these slightly armed cruisers 
of great speed, and the fortification of 
their coaling stations, depended the 
safety of their commerce—that those 
were the keys of the position. He re- 
gretted that the new cruisers were only 
to reach a speed of 17 knots. No doubt, 
that was great speed, but, compared 
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with several existing war ships—the 
Esmeralda, for instance—it was far from 
sufficient. The Esmeralda had a 

of 18 knots, and would, therefore, be 
able to run away from the proposed new 
cruisers in any part of the world. I¢ 
was satisfactory to find that there was 
now some prospect of a little money 
being spent upon their coaling stations, 
which had been so long neglected. The 
Government must remember that, al- 
though the subject had been considered 
by a very able Commission, and that 
that Commission had reported two years 
ago, nothing had been done by the 
Ministry to carry out that Report, be- 
yond the sending of a gun or two to 
Hong Kong. The Government had not 
hesitated to spend £10,000,000 in Egypt, 
andit wasspending a large sum in Bechu- 
analand. It had succeeded in spend- 
ing, on an average, £6,000,000 more 
per annum than its Predecessor. He 
did not think the hon. Members who 
called themselves supporters of that 
Government should grudge this small 
amount of £5,500,000 which was to be 
spent on the Navy. He had to thank the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for giving him the op- 
portunity of saying these few words. In 
conclusion, he would express a hope 
that no Members of the House would 
ever fail to remember that the Navy 
was the main bulwark of their Imperial 
strength and security, the source of their 
national prosperity, and the palladium of 
their liberties. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): At this late 
hour of the night (1 A..), I should, per- 
haps, be justified in only addressing the 
House for a very few minutes ; but I feel 
that it is my duty to answer the questions 
which have been put to me, and also that 
Iam bound to address a few remarks 
to the House on this subject, as I have 
had the honour to hold both the Offices 
which will be responsible for the ex- 
penditure we are now discussing— 
namely, the Office of First Lord of the 
Admiralty and that of Secretary of State 
for War. I have a special claim to address 
the House, because, when First Lord of 
the Admiralty, I laid down, with the 
concurrence of my Oolleagues in the 
Cabinet and at the Board of Admi- 
ralty, what appeared to me to be a 
sound rule as to the future annual 
amount of building of armoured and un- 
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armoured ships. My noble Friend the 
Member for Chichester(Lord Henry Len- 
nox) has been good enough to allude to 
the concurrence of sentiment between him 
and me on this particular matter. Ido 
agree with him in many of the points he 
has brought before the House to-night, 
and on previous occasions; and it is 
satisfactory to me to find that the sym- 

athy and agreement which sprang up 
festenk us in 1869 have endured up to 
the present time. But, before I speak 
on certain points connected with the main 
question upon which I have been inter- 
rogated, I would say a word about two 
incidental matters which were alluded to 
a few minutes ago by two hon. Members. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) has asked me 
whether the Board of Admiralty, in 
accepting this large sum of money for 
building contract ships, would have re- 
gard to the possibility and reasonable- 
ness of expending part of the money 
in the shape of contracts with ship- 
builders in Ireland. On that point I 
cannot speak with personal knowledge ; 
but the rule which existed in my time— 
and which, I believe, still exists—was 
that shipbuilders, in whatever part of the 
United Kingdom they carried on their 
business, applied to the Board of Admi- 
ralty to be placed on the Admiralty lists of 
contractors to whom formsof tender might 
be sent according to certain categories. 
When such an application was made, 
an Inspector was sent down to examine 
their works and see for what class of 
business they were fitted. According to 
the Reports of the Inspectors, the 
builders were put upon the Admiralty 
lists, and then, according to the category 
in which the proposed work was, they 
were invited to tender. I am told by 
the Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir 
Thomas Brassey) that the old rule still 
exists. Irish builders, therefore, who are 
not on the lists, ought to apply at once 
for an Inspector to go down to examine 
their premises, and get them put on the 
Admiralty list for the class of work for 
which they are suitable ; they will then 
be invited totender. The particular firm 
to which the hon. Member referred the 
Passage Shipbuilding Company used to 
do a certain amount of repairs to ships 
requiring it on the Irish Coast. I am 
told they have not been removed from 
the Admiralty list, and that quite lately 
they have been asked to send in a 
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tender. It only depends upon them- 
selves, therefore, whether or not they 
obtain Admiralty work for which their 
works are suited. Then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) asked me whether what 
he described as ‘‘an open secret’? was 
a fact—namely, that at the beginning of 
the present year the Board of Admiralty 
applied to the Treasury for permission 
to spend £500,000 upon the Navy, and 
that that permission had been refused. 
I heard some months ago that the state- 
ment had been made, and tried to as- 
certain from whence it had sprung, but I 
could not connect it with any particular 
person. I certainly had no idea that it 
had been made in Parliament. I then 
made most careful inquiries at the Board 
of Admiralty and the Treasury Board, 
and I was told that the story was a myth 
from beginning to end. Nosuch applica- 
tion was ever made, and, therefore, no 
such application could have been refused. 
The whole thing, as I say, is a myth. 
But, as the hon. and learned Member 
must know, that is not the way in which 
the expenditure of large sums is settled 
by any Government. No doubt, small 
charges are settled by correspondence 
between the two Departments; but all 
questions affecting large sums are settled 
by the Oabinet, of which the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary 
of State for War are Members, and, 
when approved, are afterwards discussed 
in detail, where details are involved, 
between the Board of Admiralty and the 
Treasury Board. I am glad to have 
this opportunity of telling the House that 
there is no foundation of any kind for 
the rumour or ‘‘ open secret”’ to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman referred. 
And now to revert to the general question. 
I have been asked more than once to 
explain again the financial effect of the 
present proposal. Clearly, as my hon. 
Friend (Sir Thomas Brassey) stated it, 
I think it has not been understood in 
every quarter of the House. It is this. 
It is proposed to add to the regular ex- 
penditure what may be called the normal 
expenditure on shipbuilding £3,100,000 
in the next five years. Ofthis, £800,000 

will come in course of payment and 
must be provided for in the Estimates 
of the year 1885-6 in addition to the 
normal Estimate. The Estimate for ship- 
building of the following financial year 
will also show an increase of £800,000, 
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During the remaining three of the five 
years an addition will be made of 
£500,000 a-year. That is the first pro- 
. The second proposal is, that there 
should be added to the expenditure on 
guns for the Navy—the charge for which 
appears in the Estimates of my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
—the sum of £1,600,000 spread over five 
years ; and out of that £1,600,000, in the 
first year, 1885-6, provision will be made 
for £400,000 in excess of the expenditure 
of the present year, 1884-5, for the same 
urpose. Itis also proposed that a sum 
of £825,000 should. be expended out of 
the Imperial Treasury during those five 
years on the defence and armament of 
our coaling stations beyond what is con- 
tributed by India and the Colonies. 
My hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Admiralty went on to say that, in addi- 
tion to that expenditure, Her Majesty’s 
Government would consider before the 
commencement of next Session, and 
communicate to Parliament, what ought 
to be done with reference to the defence 
of our commercial harbours and the 
completion of the armament of our 
military ports, and that on the decision 
of what was to be done in these respects 
would depend the further increase which 
it may be necessary to make in the Naval 
and Military Estimates of next year and 
the following years. On this question 
we have nothing more to say at the pre- 
sent time. Besides these arrangements 
for 1885-6 and subsequent years, the 
Admiralty will expedite armoured ship- 
building in the Dockyards, postponing 
to it other and less urgent work; and 
this would commence without a day’s 
delay. I hope I have now made 
it clear what the proposal is that we 
have made to-night. I should like, 
with the permission of the House, to 
reply also to the suggestions which have 
been made that in this matter we have 
been actuated by some sudden panic, 
and that the Admiralty and the War 
Office, which are concerned in this ex- 
penditure, have not brought it before 
Her Majesty’s Government as a matter 
deserving consideration on its own merits. 
Let me remind the House how we stand 
with respect to the expenditure of this 
country and foreign countries on ship- 
building in years pastand now. I hope 
I shall not be thought egotistical if I go 
back to the year 1869-70, when I was 
myself First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
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when we determined what, in our opi- 
nion, ought to be the rule as to the 
tonnage of ships built from year to 
year. We laid down the rule that the 
number of tons of shipbuilding in each 
year ought to be about 12,000 armoured 
and 7,500 unarmoured, or, in all, from 
19,000 to 20,000; and I find now, from 
the accurate accounts we have got of the 
actual tonnage built by this country and 
by Foreign Governments, that in that 
year—1869-70—the expenditure of this 
country on shipbuilding was £1,330,000, 
whereas in France it was £412,000. In 
the following year the proportion was 
about the same. Our knowledge of this 
was one of the reasons which weighed 
with us in fixing the amount of tonnage 
to be built in each year. Again, in 
1874, it fell to my lot—after we had 
ceased to hold Office, but when a very 
important naval debate, in which the 
sufficiency of the English Navy was 
strongly contested, was taking place—to 
again make very careful inquiries as to 
the relative amounts of shipbuilding 
going on in this country and abroad, 
and I found that at that time the 
amount being spent on shipbuilding by 
the Government of this country was 
more than double that which was being 
similarly spent by France for the French 
Navy. At that time the expenditure on 
the Italian Navy and the Russian Navy 
was small, and the increase of the 
German Navy was not of much import- 
ance. I spoke to this effect, giving full 
detail, in April, 1874, and the figures of 
my speech were accepted both here and 
abroad. Now what followed? On the 
part of the French Admiralty there 
was a considerable advance in ship- 
building, and from 1875 to 1880 no cor- 
responding advance on our part; and I 
find that in 1879 the English-sxpenditure 
on shipbuilding was £1,350,000, whilst 
the French expenditure was £1,585,000. 
When we came into Office in 1880 we 
at once began to increase very largely 
the amount of armoured shipbuilding, 
and our expenditure on additions to the 
Fleet rose to £1,900,000 a-year, at 
which it stands now, while the French 
expenditure has remained almost con- 
stant, having been £1,505,000 in that 
year and in the present year £1,511,000. 
If hon. Members have carefully followed 
these figures, they will see that what we 
now propose is carrying to a certain 
degree further the policy we always felt 
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ourselyes bound to adopt—namely, to 
increase our expenditure on shipbuild- 
ing to the point at which we decided 
that it should be brought in 1879. 
When we take guns also into considera- 
tion, the figures are still stronger. In 
1879-80 and 1880-1 we were spending 
on ships and guns about £100,000 a-year 
less than the French, whereas at the pre- 
sent time we are spending £2,690,000, 
as against £2,160,000 spent by the 
French. Therefore, if the House has 
followed my figures, it will be evident 
how constant our efforts have been, since 
we took Office, to make up lee way in 
shipbuilding and gunmaking; and our 
proposals now are strictly in harmony 
with that policy—namely, to increase 
the expenditure in building ships by 
contract, so as to place our Navy in the 
relative position with regard to those of 
other Powers in which it stood 10 years 
ago. That is the whole case; and 
much as I regret, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to have to ask Par- 
liament to find the money next year 
which we propose to expend in excess of 
the normal Estimates, I believe we are 
doing right, and that even my Friends 
below the Gangway will, I hope, on 
carefully thinking over the figures I 
have explained, be less disposed to at- 
tach blame to us than they seemed to- 
night. I have only one or two words 
more to add upon points in reference 
to which I have been asked ques- 
tions. My noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Henry Lennox) asked me whether I 
could undertake to do anything to im- 
prove the administration of the Dock- 
yards. I cannot concur with him that 
the gentlemen at the head of the Con- 
struction and Dockyard Departments of 
the Admiralty are at all deficient in 
ability or in the success of the work 
they have taken in hand. The adminis- 
tration of the Dockyards has been a 
very sore subject to many who have had 
to deal with it. I am not the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and I have 
no wish to burn my fingers with what 
does not directly concern me; but I be- 
lieve great reforms have been made in 
the last few years, both by the late and 
present Boards of Admiralty, in improv- 
ing the administration of the Dockyards. 
I have been asked by a noble Lord who 
is not now in his place—the Member 
for West Kent (Viscount Lewisham)— 
whether the Government have sufli- 
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ciently considered the force which will 
be necessary to man our coaling stations 
under the new plan of defence. No sub- 
ject, I believe, has received more atten- 
tion. It has been most fully considered 
by the Secretary of State for War, and 
the exact number of men required when 
each station is properly armed has been 
settled. I can assure the noble Vis- 
count that he need be under no anxiety 
upon this point. I have also been asked 
a question by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith) as to the 
diminution in the number of our seamen. 
I have looked at the Returns, and I 
find that, after no change for a long 
series of years, the first reduction was 
made in the year 1868-9, at a time when 
the right hon. Gentleman was himself in 
Office. Therefore, I think the question 
the right hon. Gentleman has put to me 
is one which he ought to have asked of 
himself. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I referred to 
the reduction of 2,000 which has been 
made within the last two years. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuizpers): I thought the 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
reduction generally. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No; only to 
the reduction made recently. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): At any rate, 
the first blow was struck by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. I am afraid 
to trouble the House at this late hour 
with further remarks upon points of 
detail; but perhaps the House will 
allow me to conclude by laying down 
what, in my judgment, ought to be the 
outcome of this debate in regard to the 
principles which ought to guide the 
Government in regard to shipbuilding. 
I repeat what I more than once said in 
1869, when I was responsible for the 
administration of the Board of Ad- 
miralty. The first principle or canon 
would be to build a steady amount of 
tonnage of each class, varying as little 
as you can from year to year, and so 
avoiding those disastrous fluctuations 
which destroy both economy and effi- 
ciency in administration. The second is, 
when there is a doubt about patching up 
or selling a vessel, give the turn to selling 
her, and, instead of patching her up, 
build a new ship. The third is, when 
you have settled the plans of a ship, 
whether she is to be built in a Dockyard 
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or in a private yard, build her straight 
off and leave improvements for the next 
ship. Itrequires, I admit, a little nerveto 
resist the pressure of scientificimprovers, 
but I am convinced that this course 
is the best. The fourth principle is one 
which, I think, will not be quite approved 
by the Members for Dockyard towns— 
namely, while building ships of new 
and experimental types at the Govern- 
ment Yards, to go as far as possible in 
putting into the hands of private builders 
contracts for ships of old and well-re- 
cognized types. By going in that way 
to private builders, you will encourage 
them to keep up their establishments, 
which will always be capable of expan- 
sion on an emergency, while the Dock- 
yards should be kept at as even a 
strength as possible from year to year. 
I am much obliged to hon. Members 
for the patience with which they have 
— to my remarks at so late an 
our. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (FUR- 
THER POWERS) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir James M‘Garet-Hoace, 
Bill to confer further powers upon the Metro- 
politan Board of Works with respect to applica- 
tions to Parliament and legal proceedings re- 
lating to the Supply of Water in the Metro- 

lis, ordered to be brought in by Sir James 

‘Garet-Hoae, Baron Henry Dz Worms, and 
Mr. Bryce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 44.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— 0——_ 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Courtney.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he did not propose to trouble the House 
with the Motion he had placed on the 
Paper upon the third reading of this 
Bill. He had been unfortunate in not 
finding a convenient occasion for bring- 
ing forward the Motion; but he woul 

e the most convenient opportunity he 
could find, early next year, for bring- 
ing the question of the massacre at 
Berber before the House. 

Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with a New Title. 

House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


The Chancellor of the Huchequer 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 3rd December, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Bui—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1).* 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 1) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; and to 
be read 2* To-morrow.—(The Earl Granville.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past One 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 3rd December, 1884. 


MIN erg Ho Bris — Ordered — First 
Reading—Metropolis Management Elections 
(Ballot)* [46]; Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister * [48]. 

Ordered— First Reading—Second Reading —Com- 
mittee—Report — Third Reading — Yorkshire 
Registries Act (1884) Amendment [47], and 
passed. 

First Reading—Law of Evidence Amendment * 
[45]. 

Second Reading—Elections in Counties (Hours 
of Poll) [19). 


QUESTIONS, &e. 


—_0——- 


PARLIAMENTARY ELEOTIONS, REDIS- 
TRIBUTION, BILL. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Owing to 
the very peculiar circumstances under 
which the second reading of the Parlia- 
mentary Elections, Redistribution, Bill is 
to be brought forward to-morrow, and 
the pressure of time, and also with 
reference to the Notice given yesterday 
by the hon. Member for the Haddington 
Burghs (Mr. Craig-Sellar), I beg to give 
Notice that at the proper time I shall 
move— 

‘That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that, instead of adding to the number of the 
House, they have power to disfranchise boroughs 
in England and Wales having, by the Census 
of 1881, fewer than 25,000 inhabitants, and to 
take one seat from each of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge.”’ 

I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether there are 
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not errors—or, at any rate, one error— 
in the printed copy of the Redistribution 
of Seats Bill with reference to one of 
the boroughs in England ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
was the case. The Bill was printed so 
rapidly that at the last moment the 
borough of Warwick was found to be 
omitted from the list of boroughs which 
were to lose one Member. It was pro- 
posed to unite Warwick with Leaming- 
ton, so that it should return one Mem- 
ber. That, he believed, was the only 
mistake which had been discovered up 
to the present time in the Bill; but in 
the print of the letter from himself to 
the Home Secretary, containing the in- 
structions to the Boundary OCommis- 
siovers, the word “ intersect” had been 
misprinted ‘ intercept.” 

Sm MICHAEL HIOKS-BEAOH: I 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the Return which he promised 
yesterday in reply to my noble Friend 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) will be laid on the 
Table in dummy before the adjourn- 
ment, so as to be circulated as soon as 
possible after the second reading; and 
whether the Return will be accompanied 
by the map which he promised ? 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE: Cer- 
tainly, Sir, the Return will be laid on 
the Table; but, as to the map, I can 
give now no decided answer as to whe- 
ther it will be included-in the Return 
until I communicate with one or other 
of the Boundary Commissioners as to 
the form in which the map should be 
given. The noble Lord has promised 
to communicate with me privately on 
the subject; but he has not yet done so. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
also communicate with me, as I am not 
quite clear what it is that is wanted. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Then I understand that a map will be 
presented with the Return. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
no objection whatever to present the 
map asked for; but it is extremely pro- 
bable that the Boundary Commissioners 
may wish their Report to be accom- 
panied by a map in certain cases. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: With 
regard to the instructions of the Boun- 
dary Commissioners, there appeared to 
be power to appoint Sub-Commissioners ; 
but I presume the intention is that the 
boundaries are to be considered by the 
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Commissioners themselves, upon whose 
responsibility they will be decided ? 

1m CHARLES W. DILKE: Cer- 
tainly ; there can be no doubt upon that 
point. 

Dr. LYONS: I wish to ask whether 
Sligo has been omitted by accident from 
the list of Irish boroughs that will have 
the right to return a Member? I am 
aware that the right of the borough has 
been suspended; but I do not think the 
seat has been abolished by law. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I think 
it will be found that Sligo was disfran- 
chised by law, and that it stands in that 
respect in the same position as Cashel, 
Beverley, and Bridgwater. 

Dr. LYONS said, Oashel was men- 
tioned in the list, while Sligo was 
not. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—¢—— 


ELECTIONS IN COUNTIES (HOURS OF 
POLL) BILL.—|Br1xz 19.] 
(Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Grey, Mr. ' Stafford 
Howard, Mr. Cochran-Patrick.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he need not detain the House for 
more than one or two minutes in ex- 
plaining the nature of the measure. It 
consisted of one operative clause, which 
spoke for itself. The object of the Bill 
was to extend the hours of polling in 
counties to the same length as they had 
been already extended in boroughs. It 
was difficult to see what were the objec- 
tions that could be brought against the 
measure. It was impossible to conceive 
that this House or the other House of 
Parliament, or that any body of persons 
who were favourable towards giving the 
franchise to citizens on a large scale, 
should not also be favourable to their 
exercising the franchise thus given them 
with the greatest convenience to them. 
When the House considered the changes 
that had already been brought about in 
the law with regard to the exercise of 
the franchise, and which were in the 
course of being brought about at the 
present moment, they would see that 
there was more necessity than ever for 
extending the hours of polling in coun- 
ties. One change in the law had been 
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made by the Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, 
which prevented payment for the con- 
veyance of voters to the poll. The effect 
of that was that voters must find their 
own way to the poll; and it was a very 
hard matter where voters had to go con- 
siderable distances that they should have 
to present themselves at the poll during 
hours when they were very probably 
bound by their contracts to be at work. 
It was, therefore, most essential to the 
poorer classes of voters in the counties 
that they should, if it could be done, be 
enabled after working hours to betake 
themselves to the poll. There wie an- 
other great and important chang, . the 
course of operation at the presei.. mo- 
ment in the Franchise Bill, which they 
hoped would very soon receive the Royal 
Assent. The effect of that measure 
would be to admit a very large number 
of voters to the franchise, a great many 
of whom would come under the service 
franchise, and would be in the position 
of labourers working for hire, and to 
some extent under the control of their 
masters. It was of the greatest import- 
ance that they should be able to exercise 
the right which Parliament had given 
them freely, and without the permission 
of their employers. He did not think it 
was his duty to anticipate the kind of 
objections that might be made to the 
Bill, He would have some difficulty in 
doing so, because he did not know what 
they would be. It might possibly be 
said that with regard to large divisions 
of counties it was unreasonable to apply 
the same rule as to boroughs, where the 
voters were conveniently situated to- 
gether ; but he submitted that that argu- 
ment went in favour of the counties and 
against the boroughs, because it was 
easy for the borough voter to take his 
walk to the poll, whereas it was very in- 
convenient in the case of the county 
voter. They must remember that a 
great change as regarded counties was 
to be brought into operation. The ex- 
tent of the county constituencies in a 
great many instances was to be reduced, 
a policy which, he submitted, after what 
had taken place, both Parties were 
equally bound to go in for. If it ap- 
pron to the House, when they got into 

lommittee on the Bill, that it should be 
desirable to postpone its operation until 
January, 1886, he, for one, would be per- 
fectly willing to accept such an Amend- 
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ment; but he could not say he regarded 
with any approval the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Stanhope). There was really no- 
thing to inquire about. They knew the 
whole of the circumstances. They could 
express their opinions “‘ yes”’ or ‘‘no;” 
but it would be nothing but a waste of 
time to refer the matter to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COOHRAN-PATRICK seconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot.) 


Mr. E. STANHOPE, who had on the 
Paper a Motion to refer the Bill, after 
second reading, to a Select Committee, 
said, he thought some hon. Members 
had ground of complaint at this Bill 
being brought on at so short Notice, be- 
cause if there was one thing the Govern- 
ment ought to desire in this matter it 
would be to obtain the opinion of county 
Members. Owing, however, to the ex- 
treme shortness of Notice, there were 
hardly any of the county Members pre- 
sent, and whatever might be the result, 
the discussion must be, in some respects, 
unsatisfactory. There could be no doubt 
that when the new voters were admitted 
to the franchise, some greater facilities 
should be given to them for voting. The 
Opposition did not for a moment dispute 
that, or desire to put the smallest obstacle 
in their way. On the contrary, they 
wished that these voters should have 
every reasonable facility that could be 
given for recording their votes, and he 
would, therefore, support the second 
reading of the Bill. He thought, how- 
ever, the House would recollect what 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board told them last Session— 
namely, that in regard to the exten- 
sion of hours of polling in boroughs, 
it was an old question which had been 
examined by a Select Committee, and 
that the facts were thoroughly well 
known, and everybody practically agreed 
on the subject; but that with regard to 
the counties it was a perfectly new ques- 
tion which had never been investigated. 
With regard to its application to coun- 
ties, there were one or two things which 
escaped the notice of his hon. Friend 
who moved the second reading of this 
Bill. It would be an absolute absurdity 
if in all county districts the poll were 
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kept open from 8 to 8. He did not sup- 
pose his hon. and learned Friend was 
aware of some remote districts in Eng- 
land where there were only 100 voters; 
and if an election took place in the winter 
months, every one of them would have 
finished his work by 4 o’clock. [‘‘ No, 
no!’?] Well, all he could say was that 
in his county (Lincolnshire) they did 
not work after dark. The unfortunate 
officials who would be concerned would, 
under this Bill, have to stay at the 
poll from 8 in the morning until 8 at 
night. That really was not wanted. 
There was no necessity for the poll being 
open for so many hours; and he was 
certain that if an arrangement were 
made by which it would be open a cer- 
tain time in the morning and a certain 
time in the evening, every facility would 
be given for every man to record his 
vote. He had put down on the Paper 
a suggestion that this matter should be 
investigated by a Select Committee. He 
believed that would be the best means 
of inquiry; but if the House thought 
there was a better he should not object 
to it. He contended, however, that it 
should be investigated, and that the 
county Members should have an oppor- 
tunity of saying by what means the 
voters should best have the opportunity 
of recording their votes in their respec- 
tive localities. With regard to the obser- 
vation of his hon. and learned Friend 
that the Bill should not take effect until 
January, 1886, he thought that was a 
perfectly reasonable course, and he was 
quite sure it would commend itself to 
every Member of the House. 

Mr. JESSE OCOLLINGS said, that 
when the hours were extended in 
boroughs there was a great deal of 
dissatisfaction in the rural districts be- 
cause the measure was not extended to 
the counties. That feeling, however, 
had been very much lessened by the 
knowledge, amounting almost to a cer- 
tainty, that at the first opportunity the 
Government would rectify an omission 
which was then owing solely, on tech- 
nical grounds, to the fact that due 
Notice had not been given. The prin- 
ciple of the Bill was agreed to, not 
only for boroughs but for counties, and 
it was acknowledged that the same facili- 
ties should be given to rural voters as to 
voters in rasan The hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. E. Stanhope) had com- 
pinined of short Notice with regard to 
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this Bill; but, in reality, the whole 
question involved in the measure was 
discussed in the former debate, and was 
then settled. It was quite certain 
that unless this Bill was adopted, while 
they would, on the one hand, enfran- 
chise the labourers in the rural districts, 
they would, on the other, disfranchise 
them unless this were done, because it 
was perfectly clear to all who knew the 
occupations of those in the rural districts 
that men could not during the day re- 
cord their votes. As a rule, he admitted 
a good deal was gained in the majority 
of cases in referring Bills to a Select 
Committee; but in this case there was 
positively nothing calling for such a 
course. Everything had been threshed 
out already. This was one of the 
simplest acts of justice which could be 
imagined, if they were to give effect to 
the enfranchisement of the rural popu- 
lation. The question was one which 
primarily affected the county voters. 
Any inconvenience which was suffered 
by officials must be borne for the public 
service. He did not think the hon. 
Gentleman had advanced a single argu- 
ment that would bear investigation 
against the proposal that rural labourers 
should enjoy the same advantages as 
were enjoyed in the urban districts. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL heartily ac- 
cepted the Bill, and said, he was very glad 
that it had been brought forward, if it 
would come in asa complementary mea- 
sure to the others, and come into opera- 
tion on the 1st of January, 1886. There 
was no difficulty in keeping the poll 
open till 8 p.m., and nothing was to be 
gained by reference to a Select Commit- 
tee. The Parliamentary Elections (Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices) Act had put 
additional difficulties in the way of the 
agricultural labourers, inasmuch as their 
employers could neither lend them a 
conveyance to take them to the poll nor 
allow them time to vote without making 
a deduction from their wages, without 
the risk of bringing themselves within 
the penalties of the Corrupt Practices 
Act. The House ought not to take 
away from the agricultural labourer 
with the one hand what it gave with 
the other, and unless the agricultural 
labourer could vote between 6 and 8 in 
the afternoon, he would, in many cases, 
not be able to vote at all. 

Mr. DUOCKHAM said, he thought 
the object of all the present legislation 
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was to equalize the position of voters in 
towns and counties. If they retained 
a distinction in regard to the hours of 
lling it would not be so, and it would 
ebar the best of the agricultural la- 
bourers from exercising the franchise, 
for the best agricultural labourers were 
those in charge of live stock, which could 
not be left during the day. He saw no 
reason why the Bill should not be ac- 
cepted. 

Rr. WARTON said, he felt the force 
of the objections of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope). 
In the first place, the Bill ought to be a 
Government Bill, and if the Government 
supported it, they ought to have made 
the Bill relating to boroughs applicable 
also to counties. The contemplated 
division of the counties into small 
single- Member constituencies was an 
argument against the Bill. The Bill 
was the most cruel satire on those most 
anxious voters, because it seemed to 
assume that the 2,000,000 new voters 
would not take the trouble to go without 
their dinner, or put themselves to any 
inconvenience, to discharge this high 
Constitutional right which they were 
told they were burning to exercise. It 
appeared to be very inconsistent to ex- 
tend the hours of polling needlessly just 
after a stringent measure had been 
passed to keep down the expenses of 
candidates. He considered that no case 
: hardship arose under the existing 
aw. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Warton) 
had expressed opinions which, he was 
thankful to say, were not those of the 
great majority of the House, judging 

om the present debate, in the course 
of which speeches had been made from 
the other side generally approving of 
the Bill. He did not think anyone 
would agree with the hon. and learned 
Member in asserting that there was no 
hardship under the present law regulat- 
ing the hours of polling, nor could it be 
said that electors were unwilling to make 
the slightest sacrifice. It was a notorious 
fact that there were many electors who 
were unable under the existing law to 
record their votes, and the number 
would be enormously increased by the 
Franchise Bill, particularly among two 
classes in the counties—namely, agricul- 
tural labourers and suburban residents. 
It was in view of the special claims of 
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the new voters that the hon. and learned 
Member in charge of the Bill had wisely 
consented to introduce a clause providing 
that it should not come into operation 
before the Ist of January, 1886. The 
two classes who were obviously greatly 
inconvenienced by the present hours 
were agricultural labourers proper, espe- 
cially in the summer time, and the large 
class of suburban voters. In the whole 
of the Home Counties and in the coun- 
ties adjoining large towns like Man- 
chester and Liverpool there were a great 
number of business people unable to 
vote in the first hour between 8 and 9 
o’clock in the morning. At present this 
was a time of great pressure at the poll, 
and the pressure would be greater with 
the increase in the uumber of the voters. 
He was not speaking of very rich men, 
but of small clerks and others employed 
in various ways, who had to leave for 
work too early to enable them to vote 
between 8 and 9 in the morning, and 
then they were not back in time to vote 
in the afternoon. In regard to rural 
voters, he agreed with the hon. Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) as to 
the impossibility of their being able to 
record their votes within the hours fixed 
by law during the summer months. The 
hon. and learned Member for Britport 
attacked the Government for not having 
made up their minds; but there was no 
foundation for such a charge. Opinion 
in the House on this subject had ripened 
very suddenly; at least, there was no 
foundation for the charge as regarded 
himself, for many years ago he advocated 
a universal extension of the hours in 
town and country alike. Of course, as 
a Member of the Government, he had 
to have regard to the general feeling of 
the House, looking not only to his own 
opinion. He thought that last year 
there was a great deal of dvubt as to 
the expediency of the extension; but 
the fact of having that doubt was no 
argument that the Government did not 
support the Bill. During the discussion 
of the borough extension, county Mem- 
bers did not express any strong feeling 
in favour of extension. There were 
strong speeches in favour of it from the 
Liberal, but very little of the kind from 
the Conservative side. But that day the 
expression of opinion in favour of an 
extension came from both sides of the 
House, and that showed how public 
feeling on the subject had moved along. 
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Everybody admitted that the extension 
of the franchise would have an impor- 
tant bearing on the question, and Mem- 
bers, regarding the proposal in a new 

int of view, favoured the proposal 
when they did not do so before. On 
this ground there could be no charge 
against Members of the Government or 
anybody that they had changed their 
view too suddenly. On behalf of the 
Government he supported the second 
reading, and hoped it would be read 
without a Division, and he suggested 
that the Committee should be taken 
early after Christmas. Meantime he 
would try and gather opinions from 
county Members whether they accept 
the Bill in its present wide form coming 
into force on January 1, 1886, or whe- 
ther there were limitations that would 
ha acceptable to a majority of the 

ouse. He would do his best to gather 
the genera! opinion, and when the Bill 
reached Committee he would state the 
view of the Government in regard to 
the Amendment. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, this was no Party question. They 
all agreed in desiring to give all reason- 
able facilities to electors to exercise their 
vote. If this were a question of the 
extension of the hours of polling in 
counties under the present franchise he 
should have a good deal to say against 
the extension in what were called the 
agricultural counties, because in those 
constituencies there were hardly any 
voters under the present franchise who 
would require it. There was force in 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to the claims of the suburban 
voters on account of thair being detained 
during business hours. It would be pos- 
sible, however, to meet their claims bya 
measure applying solely to communities 
containing thisclass of population. But 
the case was entirely altered by the Fran- 
chise Bill which was now under con- 
sideration ; and he cordially agreed with 
those hon. Members who had spoken of 
the absolute necessity of extending the 
hours of polling under the new franchise 
in the counties. But he did not quite 
agree with the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
as to our paying no regard to the conve- 
nience of those who were engaged in 
taking the poll. It would be absurd 
in a district containing 100 voters to 
keep open the poll 12 hours, employing 
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clerks, agents, and other persons, and 
delaying the declaraction of the poll 
merely for the sake of more conve- 
niently recording three or four votes. 
That would be carrying consideration 
for the convenience of voters to as great 
an absurdity as if during harvest, when 
the hours of agricultural labour were 
from sunrise to sunset, they were to 
keep open the poll to 10 or 11 o’clock 
in order to enable men who were at 
work till 8.30 or 9 p.m. to vote. It 
was admitted they could not carry con- 
sideration for the convenience of voters 
to that extent, and they must have 
some regard for the convenience of 
others. It was not impossible that in 
some places, if the , were open from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m., the taking of votes 
might be suspended for a time in the 
middle of the day, during which, at 
present, the Presiding Officer and the 
clerks had to sit doing nothing; and it 
was possible that some difference might 
be made between winter and summer. 
He agreed with the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) that 
legislation on this subject ought to be 
undertaken by the Government. The 
Bill of last Session was introduced by 
the Government. This was merely a 
Bill introduced by a private Member, 
in order to meet a special want, and it 
did not deal finally with the subject. 
From the Act of last Session constitu- 
encies counting fewer than 3,000 votes 
were excluded. If this Bill were to 
become law the few boroughs of that 
size left would have the old hours 
of polling, while other constituen- 
cies would have the extended hours 
of polling. That was an anomaly that 
ought not to be sanctioned. Let them 
have the same hours of polling fixed 
for the whole country—for counties and 
boroughs alike, so far as was consistent 
with the requirements of the popula- 
tion. If the Act of last Session were 
repealed and a Bill introduced dealing 
with the whole question in the light of 
the experience gained by its working, 
that would be a more satisfactory con- 
clusion than could be effected by the 
passing of the present Bill. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had made an appeal to 
Her Majesty’s Government, not merely 
to take this Bill into their own charge, 
but had asked his hon. and learned 
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Friend (Mr. Elliot) to withdraw his own 
Bill, and that then the Government 
should be prepared to bring in a Bill 
of their own dealing with the whole 
question. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had made a more moderate request and 
had asked that the Government, up to a 
certain point, should take the full re- 
sponsibility for this Bill — which, no 
doubt, was one of very great interest 
and very great importance—he would 
have made a request which would have 
met with general approval. He was 
able to state, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and his right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
who had already spoken, that, after the 
House met again early next year, or, 
at any rate, after the Motion for going 
into Committee had been agreed to, the 
Government would be prepared to take 
the practical charge of the Bill, and to 
consider with Members representing 
counties and rural districts what Amend- 
ments could be introduced into its pro- 
visions. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was very glad to hear the remarks of 
the noble Lord, because he was quite 
certain that in regard to a Bill of this 
kind, taken in connection with the Fran- 
chise Bill at that moment in ‘ another 
place,” they ought to have a general 
measure for the regulation of polling 
hours throughout both boroughs and 
counties. Whatever was said about the 
difficulty of withdrawing the measure of 
last year, it must be admitted that to 
encumber the Statute Book with a va- 
riety of Acts on the same subject would 
be an unwise proceeding. The expla- 
nation of the noble Lord (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice) did not remove the diffi- 
culty. What was wanted was one Bill 
to deal with the whole of the question. 
He was quite sure that that would be 
more satisfactory than having a Bill 
dealing in one part of the subject in re- 
lation to boroughs, and then another Bill 
dealing with the rural constituencies. 
There was another point to which he 
would call attention. It arose from a 
remark made by the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich (Mr. Jesse Collings), and had refer- 
ence to the employers of labour giving 
their labourers a half-holiday on the poll- 
ing day. Ithad been said by some that 
that wouldcome within the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practice) 
Act; but he saw two legal authorities 
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opposite, and he should like them to state 
what was the law on the point. Nothing 
was more common than to pay the men 
for Christmas Day and Good Friday 
when they did no work; and if they 
allowed the labourers to go to the poll 
and did not deduct from their wages the 
time lost, surely they would not be brib- 
ing them within the meaning of the Act. 
They would not ask for whom the men 
were going to vote; they would not make 
that a condition ; and, therefore, it would 
be drawing the line a little too fine to 
call that a corrupt praetice. Perhaps 
the Judge Advocate General, or the Lord 
Advocate, would give an answer on this 
ge He thought his hon. Friend (Mr. 

. Stanhope) would see that it was un- 
wise to press his Motion any further. 
He was, however, very much obliged to 
the hon. Gentleman for the point he had 
raised, as there were differences of opi- 
nion among the county Members on the 
subject. He had only to add that he 
thought it would be more satisfactory if 
the Bill before the House were a Go- 
vernment measure, dealing with the 
whole question. 

Toe JUDGH ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Morea) explained 
that if an employer gave his workmen 
a half-holiday on condition that they 
voted for a particular candidate, that 
might constitute an offence under the 
Corrupt Practices Act; but merely to 
give the half-holiday for the purpose of 
enabling the men to vote without any 
condition would not constitute any such 
offence. 

Mr. OROPPER said, it should be 
remembered that throughout the country 
there were people who worked the same 
hours every day all the year round, and 
it would lead to great difficulties if the 
House did not extend the h#urs of poll- 
ing in the counties. He thought that 
the feeling in the country in favour of 
an extension of time as proposed by the 
Bill was unanimous. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 
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for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
forty-third section of ‘‘The Yorkshire 
Registries Act, 1884,” explained that 
the Act was intended to provide that 
all deeds executed in Yorkshire before 
the Ist of January, 1885—the day of the 
commencement of the Act—might be 
registered under the new Registry, as 
under the old law; but, unfortunately, 
either by a slip of the printer or of the 
draftsman, in one single place in the 
Act out of some 30 or 40 pages, the 
words ‘‘ Before the passing of this Act’”’ 
were inserted instead of the words 
* Before the commencement. of this 
Act.” The Act was passed on the 7th 
of August last; and the result of this 
mistake was that any deed executed 
between the 7th of August last and the 
ist of January next, but which had 
not been registered before the Ist of 
January next, could not be registered 
at all. The error occurred in the 43rd 
section ; but even in the marginal note, 
and in every other part of the Act, 
the intention of the framers was cor- 
rectly stated. His object, therefore, 
was simply to effect a clerical alteration, 
and he was anxious that the present Bill 
should become law this year, so as to 
avoid the inconvenience which would be 
caused if deeds executed before the Ist 
of January next could not be registered. 

Coroner GERARD SMITH said, 
there were several Amendments required 
in the Act to which he trusted the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would give 
attention with the view of embodying 
them in the present Bill. A deputation 
of Yorkshire bankers was that very day 
waiting upon the Lord Chancellor to 
draw his attention to very strange ano- 
malies in the Act which affected York- 
shire bankers very seriously. At a later 
stage he would undertake to bring these 
points to the notice of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ospornz Moraan) said, that 
the Bill now introduced dealt with a 
purely clerical error; but the matters 
referred to by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman were matters of principle, and 
could not possibly be dealt with in so 
ashort time. This Bill ought to be in 
operation before January next. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the forty-third section 
of “The Yorkshire Registries Act, 








1884,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
OsporNE Moxcan and Mr. Srvarr- 
‘WorrTLzEY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[ Bill 47.] 


Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne gan said, he 
hoped the House would, considering that 
it was important that the Bill should be 
passed as soon as possible, allow the 
measure to be read a second time. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Tat JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morcan) appealed 
to the House to pass the Bill through 
its remaining stages. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he had no objection to offer to the Bill 
itself; but it seemed to him that the 
House was establishing a very dange- 
rous precedent. Unless it was important 
that the Bill should pass he did not see 
why the usual course should not be fol- 
lowed. 

Toe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Morean) assured 
the noble Lord that the Bill was one of 
serious importance. He wished to pass 
it through that House as soon as pos- 
sible, in order that it might go up to 
the House of Lords at once, so that the 
Royal Assent might be given before 
Parliament adjourned. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had often 

rotested against the rapid way in which 

ills were forced through the House; 
but, under the peculiar circumstances of 
this case, he did not see any objection 
to the course proposed, provided the 
House had the ruling of Mr. + me sd 
that it was in the power of any Member 
to stop the different stages of a Bill 
from being taken in this way. 

Mr. SPEAKER: What is required 
is the general assent of the House; but 
where a personal injury would be in- 
flicted, as I understand would be the 
case if this Bill is not passed, the House 
has generally taken a lenient view and 
allowed one or more stages to be taken. 
It does not require the unanimous assent 
of the House. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
his protest was only raised because what 
was being done might become a pre- 
cedent; but placing confidence in the 
watchfulness of the Speaker, and gan | 
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been described, he begged to withdraw 
that protest. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, when 
this Bill was brought before the House 
he was not enamoured of it, nor of any 
Bill for the registration of deeds; but, 
under the circumstances, as the Bill did 
pass last year, and as the present pro- 
posal was simply intended to correct an 
error which it was necessary to correct 
in order to prevent injury to individuals, 
he regarded the case as one of an 
exceptional character, and would not 
oppose the proposal of the Judge Advo- 
cate General. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed. 


MOTIONS. 


—-0— 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ELECTIONS 
(BALLOT) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Evcene Cotuiys, Bill to 
amend the Law in regard to Elections under 
the Metropolis Local Management Acts 1856, 
1856, and 1862,'ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Evoene Coruins, Sir Tuomas CHAMBERS, and 
Mr. Dante, Grant. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 46.] 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Broapuurst, Bill to 
legalize Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Broap- 
Hurst, Mr. Burt, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Cavston, 
Sir Tuomas Cuamsers, Mr. Evcene Cot.tns, 
Mr. Auprrman Corton, Mr. Henry H. Fowxer, 
Mr. Heneacr, Mr. Samvet Morugzy, Mr. 
Puxesron, and Mr. Jesse CoLiins. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 48. ] 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—(No. 6.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” —( The Earl 
of Kimberley.) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he did 
not rise to oppose the Motion, but he 
rose to make a few remarks. Their 
Lordships were about to go into Com- 
mittee on a Bill which was to add 
2,000,000 of voters to the electorate of 
the Three Kingdoms. Taking this En- 
franchising Bill in conjunction with the 
very drastic Redistribution Bill which 
had been introduced in ‘‘ another place,” 
then he thought they could only charac- 
terize the change to be thus effected as 
nothing short of a peaceful, but great, 
revolution. A very great change was 
being made, and he noticed, with anxiety 
and some apprehension, that the effect 
of those two measures, in the long run, 
would be practically to disfranchise the 
middle classes who were enfranchised by 
the Act of 1832; and he, for one, looked 
upon that change with all the greater 
anxiety—he would not say alarm—on 
account of the Socialistic tendencies of 
the times, evinced not only as regarded 
foreign countries, but more or less in 
the case of our own country. They had 
only to look on the legislation of the 
last 14 years or more to see how many 
Acts of Parliament had been passed, 
bearing a Socialistic stamp. It was a 
well-known fact that some of the ablest 
writers looked with grave concern upon 
this new development of ideas; and he 
could well recollect a converration which 
he had in 1881 with one of the most 
thoughtful and able statesmen, whose 
recent loss, without distinction of Party, 
every Englishman deplored—he meant 
the late Postmaster General. In 1881, 
before the introduction of the Irish Land 
Bill, he had a conversation with Mr. 
Faweett on this subject, in the course 
of which he (the Earl of Wemyss) said 
that, from what he had seen, the 
measure was likely to be one of a very 
drastic and Socialistic character, and one 
that would seriously affect the rights of 
property, if not property itself. What 
was Mr. Faweett’s reply? He said— 
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“Do not suppose that I approve of this kind 
of legislation. I believe it to be wrong; I 
believe it can lead to no good.”’ 


Then he went on to use these remarkable 
terms— 

“ Depend upon it, the days of the old Party 

distinctions between Whig and Tory, Liberal 
and Conservative, have for ever gone by; and 
that the next great division of Parties in this 
country will be into Socialists and Anti-Social- 
ists.”” 
As somewhat confirming that view, he 
(the Earl of Wemyss) had recently read, 
in The Pali Mail Gazette, an account of 
an interview with a rising statesman of 
the Conservative Party—he meant Lord 
Randolph Churchill—and what he 
gathered from the interview was, that, 
in the opinion of the noble Lord he had 
mentioned, the Conservatism of the 
future might possibly be, so far as the 
noble Lord was concerned, of a Social- 
istic and Communistic character. Con- 
servative Communism was certainly a 
startling anomaly—he might even call 
it a hybrid monster—and, he hoped it 
would never receive the approval of the 
Conservative Party; but, at a time like 
the present, he might be allowed to 
point out that there was a regular 
Socialistic organ in this country. It 
called itself Zhe Organ of the Sooial 
Democracy, and, in a heading of a para- 
graph, in a copy which he held in his 
hands, in large letters, he read— 

“Send your shillings and pence for the propa- 
ganda fund to Mr. Wm. Morris.” 

In the same journal, he saw a para- 
graph which he would commend to the 
notice of the noble Duke on the Liberal 
Benches (the Duke of Argyll). It re- 
ferred to the crofters, and was headed 
“The Campbells,” not “are coming,” 
but ‘are going.” He pointed to that, 
to show the Democratie-Socialistio tend- 
ency of the age. He should like the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) to take that paper and study it; 
and he could assure him that he would 
find it contained, if not very amusing, 
at least very instructive literature. He 
(the Earl of Wemyss) was bound to add 
that if the old Whigs could only realize 
what was going on in the ranks of 
Society in England, they would hesitate 
before supporting any more of this kind 
of legislation that had lately been 
7 and would fall back upon the 
ines of Adams, Smith, Ricardo, 
M‘Culloch, and other writers on politi- 
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cal economy, whose teachings he hoped 
had only temporarily fallen into ob- 
livion. They might be recalled from 
Jupiter or Saturn, to which he trusted 
they had been only temporarily rele- 
gated. If they did so, he thought the 
result would be that they would put 
their foot down against any further ap- 
plication of Socialistic doctrines. The 
question they had now to ask—and it 
was why he introduced these remarks 
on this ocoasion—was, How would the 
great body of new voters think and act? 
When this new division of Parties took 
place, would all the new voters place 
themselves on the side of the Socialists, 
or of the Anti-Socialists? He hoped not 
on either, but that there would be a 
division of opinion among them as there 
was among their Lordships. Indeed, he 
knew that amongst the working classes 
there was, already, a marked division of 
opinion, and that they met and argued as 
Socialists and as Individualists. Havin 

said this, he had only to add that both 
existing Parties were agreed in regard 
to the Bill now before them. There 
were no difficulties as to the extension 
of the franchise—the only difficulty had 
been in regard to procedure; and as to 
procedure—as one of those who had last 
Session been very anxious for compro- 
mise—he could only express the great 
satisfaction which he, in common with 
many others, felt at the arrangement 
which had been come to, and that a 
great Constitutional crisis had been 
thereby avoided. The events of the 
last three weeks were certainly of a 
novel character. During that time they 
had seen trial by jury, to a great ex- 
tent, abolished by the Judges, and Par- 
liament superseded by a Caucus of ex 
and in-Cabinet Ministers; they had seen 
Party Leaders setting Party interests 
aside in the interest of the common weal. 
He himself was not a strong Party man, 
and he was very glad to find that for 
the interest of the public good Party 
interests could, if necessary, be set aside. 
The arrangement was certainly as start- 
ling in its novelty as any transformation 
scene, and what its effect would be on 
the Constitution he did not know, and 
could not pretend to say ; but he thought 
that there were occasions on which it 
would be most desirable that Party 
should be set aside in the interest of the 
country, and that a Oabinet Caucus 
might advantageously deal, for example, 
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with great questions of national defence, 
and other matters affecting the unity and 
strength ofthe Empire. The difficulty in 
which they found themselves placed upon 
uestions connected with the national 
efence often arose because the Leaders 
of both Parties knew perfectly well 
what was required, but they were afraid 
to come down and propose it, because 
they dreaded that the other side would 
immediately say that they asked them 
to support a Vote for bloated arma- 
ments, and perhaps they would be told 
that they were advocating a Jingo policy. 
Where questions of Imperial importance 
were concerned, he thought they could 
not do better than enter into some such 
combination as had been entered into 
with regard to this question of the ex- 
tension of the franchise and the redis- 
tribution of seats. It was not, however, 
for the purpose of obtruding himself 
upon their Lordships that he gave 
utterance to those candid remarks. They 
were making history now, and he was 
anxious that he should not be mis- 
understood, as he had been last Session. 
What he had suggested then was very 
much what had been done since. He 
found that some of his Conservative 
Friends were under the mistaken im- 
pression that, last Session, he had 
wished their Lordships to pass the 
Franchise Bill right off before they 
actually had the Redistribution Bill be- 
fore them. He hoped, however, that 
he had made it perfectly clear last 
Session that, although he was anxious 
to go on with the Franchise Bill, he 
would not consent to pass it into law 
without their Lordships having some 
hold or other upon the Redistribution 
Bill. He only wished them to proceed 
to Committee in order that the Redis- 
tribution Bill might be introduced at a 
later stage. After the Bill had once 
been rejected, be had seen that it was 
impossible that it could not be accepted 
in the Autumn Session without con- 
ditions; and, speaking in his own 
county on a public occasion, as early as 
August, he said it appeared to him im- 
possible that English gentlemen having 
acted as their Lordships had done, 
should take the Franchise Bill as if it 
had been presented to them at the point 
of the sword; and he added that, if 
their Lordships were asked simply to 
accept the Bill without any condition as 
regards redistribution, their Lordships 
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could only give one answer, and that 
was—‘‘Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this thing?” But, fortunately, 
the difficulty had happily ended; they 
had got a spirit of compromise which 
had led to this union between the two 
Parties and an arrangement of their 
difference. He rejoiced that a grave 
Constitutional crisis had been happily 
avoided; and as a humble occupant of 
the Cross Benches, he desired to express 
his heartfelt thanks to the Government 
and the Leaders on both sides, for the 
spirit of conciliation and compromise 
which they had shown. While saying 
that, however, he was bound to add that 
the fact that a crisis was imminent, 
and to a certain extent had arisen, 
was due to the way in which the Go- 
vernment had at first endeavoured im- 
periously to force through Parliament 
an incomplete measure of Reform, and 
was not due to the Constitutional action 
of their Lordships’ House. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, he would 
leave his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Wemyss) to settle his differences with 
his Conservative Friends, and would 
ask leave to say two or three words be- 
fore their Lordships went into Committee. 
By this measure 2,000,000 persons were 
about to be enfranchised; and so faras 
he was concerned, and, he wassure sofar 
as the great majority of their Lordships 
were concerned, it was with the most 
hearty goodwill on their part that they 
saw this enfranchisement about to take 
place. He thought that when this was 
the case, it was a great pity to talk about 
Socialistic tendencies, and to speak of 
these new voters as if we were afraid 
ofthem. He had no doubt they would 
make quite as good electors as those 
who had already been admitted to the 
franchise ; and he was of opinion that 
in admitting those persons to the fran- 
chise the less their Lordships prophesied 
of evil from that admission the better it 
would be for all parties. When this 
franchise measure was last before the 
House, he stated with pain that he was 
compelled to vote in favour of the 
Amendment to postpone the further pro- 
gress of the Bill until the whole scheme 
of the Government had been produced. 
On that occasion he was subjected to a 
very severe attack from the noble Earl 
who hailed from Mid Lothian (the Earl 
of Rosebery). He regretted the absence 
of his noble Friend. On that last occa- 
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sion of this Bill being before their Lord- 
ships, that noble Earl referred in a sar- 
castic tone to his (Lord Brabourne’s) 
position in that House, and made an 
allusion, the irreverence of which was 
probably excused by the House on ac- 
count of its wit. Had his noble Friend 
been present that night, he (Lord Bra- 
bourne) would have offered him ‘his 
sincere condolence ; for he perceived, by 
the ordinary channels of information that 
morning, that his own coronet had, since 
making that speech, become so painful 
to him that he was willing to abolish 
the hereditary principle sooner than that 
so intolerable a burden should descend 
to his children. He (Lord Brabourne) 
understood that it had been stated that 
the noble Marquess the Leader of the 
Opposition would vote against the 
Amendment of a noble Lord on his 
own side (Lord Denman) dealing with 
the subject of woman suffrage. If 
that was so, he (Lord Brabourne) was 
inclined to believe that the noble Mar- 
quess would not be against the principle 
of that Amendment, but that he merely 
wished to express the opinion that it 
was not an opportune moment to bring 
the question forward. That, he thought, 
was an intelligible standpoint to take 
up. The question, however, was one 
which had come into great prominence 
of late years; and he hoped it would not 
be long before the right of admission 
of duly qualified women to the suffrage 
would be recognized. If, therefore, he 
and others forebore to press their views 
upon this and other points at this mo- 
ment, they must not be precluded from 
doing so at a more favourable opportu- 
nity. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, as a con- 
sistent Liberal, it did not seem to him 
to be a desirable thing that a measure 
of this great importance should be 
settled, not by Parliament, but by pri- 
vate arrangement between the Leaders 
of the two great Parties in the State. 
The compromise on this matter reminded 
him of what was said of the Peace of 
Amiens—‘‘ It is a Peace of which every- 
one is glad, but of which no one could 
be proud.”” He spoke as a consistent 
Liberal, for he defied anyone to cite 
any vote, speech, or publication of his 
inconsistent with his life-long attach- 
ment to the great principles of civil, 
religious, and commercial liberty. In- 
deed, as regarded the measure before 
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them, he had, as long ago as 1867, years 
before the conversion of the present 
Government to it, pressed upon their 
Lordships the justice and expediency of 
extending to the agricultural labourers, 
as, at least, equally deserving of it, the 
franchise, which they were then widely 
conferring upon the householders and 
lodgers in the boroughs. He had then 
shown from official statistics how little 
lower in education, and how much 
better as regards crime, immorality, and 
drunkenness, the agricultural labourers, 
on the average, were, mainly, no doubt, 
from their being so much more decently 
lodged than the inhabitants of towns, 
hundreds of thousands of whom had, 
with their families, only a single room 
to live in by day as well as sleep in by 
night. He congratulated the Govern- 
ment on their doubtless sincere, but 
somewhat tardy, recognition of the agri- 
cultural labourers’ just claims to the 
franchise, and congratulated the noble 
Marquess and his Friends on their still 
tardier, but doubtless equally sincere, 
conversion. As a consistent Liberal, 
he earnestly hoped that the Liberal Go- 
vernments of the future would not con- 
vert this compromise into a precedent 
for superseding the deliberate action of 
Parliament, and preventing the discus- 
sion and amendment of the Bills brought 
before them. Measures might hereafter 
be rushed through the House, as he 
feared was likely to be the case in re- 
gard to this measure, with defects in 
the wording. It would, he thought, be 
a great misfortune if this Bill were passed 
without any verbal Amendments, be- 
cause the want of clearness of expres- 
sion in legislation would lead to difficulty 
and doubt, and to much costly litigation. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
had not intended to say anything on the 
Motion for going into Committee; but 
a few words had fallen from the noble 
Lord on the Cross Benches (Lord Bra- 
bourne), who, he believed, had correctly 
interpreted the views of his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), which 
made him feel that, personally, at all 
events, it was desirable that he should 
add a caveat to the remarks of the noble 
Lord. He was quite aware that it was 
desirable, on all accounts, to pass the 
Bill substantially in the same condition 
in which it had come before their Lord- 
ships; and for that reason he, for one, 
would be averse to suggest the introduc- 
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tion of any new matter which might 
endanger the Bill; but he agreed with 
those who thought that the time was 
rapidly approaching when the claims 
of a very important section indeed of 
the community—namely, duly-qualified 
women—must receive the attention of 
Parliament; and it was no use putting 
the question aside by a bad joke. He 
considered all the arguments that had 
been used, whether logical or practical, 
really pointed to the admission of duly- 
ualified women. There was very little, 
indeed, to be said on behalf of the large 
class they were now about to enfranchise 
that could not be said with equal effect 
on behalf of duly-qualified women. In 
making ‘these remarks he did not wish 
to raise any discussion, but simply to 
express his own opinion in consequence 
of what had fallen from the noble Lord, 
and he should make no Motion on the 
subject. 
Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 
Preliminary. 
Clause 1 (Short title of Act) agreed to. 


Extension of the Household and Lodger 
Franchise. 


Clause 2 (Uniform household and 
lodger franchise). 

Lorv BRAMWELL, who had 
on the Paper a Notice to move, in 
page 1, line 13, the insertion of the 
words “not in a borough,” said, that 
the object of the intended Amendment 
had been to clear up a doubt arising 
from its having been forgotten that all 
boroughs were in counties; and so a 
voter in a borough might claim to vote 
for a county, which could not have been 
intended. But there was no question of 
principle. After a certain amount of liti- 
gation, and an Act or two to amend, a 
meaning would be put on the clause. 
He meant his Amendment for the good 
of the Bill; but as the Government ob- 
jected he would not move it. The noble 

arl on the Cross Benches (the Earl 
of Wemyss) was quite mistaken in sup- 
posing that the learned Judge had done 
anything contrary to law. What he had 
done was quite in conformity with the 
practice. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would point out to the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Bramwell) that it was pro- 
vided that the word “county” should 
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bear the same interpretation as it did 
in previous Acts dealing with the Re- 
presentation of the People; and these 
ea Acts expressly excepted the 

oroughs that had Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of their own. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, that the'ex- 
planation might be right, but that it 
would be better that the clause should 
be so worded as to need no explana- 
tion. With reference to a remark made 
by the noble Earl on the Cross Benches 
(the Earl of Wemyss) with reference to 
the action of a certain learned Judge, 
that that learned Judge had done what 
had been done not only hundreds, but 
thousands of times before. He (Lord 
Bramwell) also had some personal inte- 
rest in this matter ; because he had done 
the same at least 150 times himself. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that, as their Lordships no doubt an- 
ticipated, the Government were not dis- 
posed to agree to the insertion of this 
large Amendment on their scheme of 
enfranchisement. He should, however, 
follow the example of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Carnarvon), who 
had just now alluded to the subjeet, by 
declining to go into the question. He 
had only one remark to make with re- 
ference to what had been said by that 
noble Earl. The noble Earl said he 
saw no reason why duly-qualified women 
should not be admitted to the franchise. 
By that he supposed the noble Earl 
meant that he considered the question 
as to women who paid rates settled, and 
that a large and not unimportant sec- 
tion—the women who happened to be 
married—should have no consideration 
for their claims. As to the question 
itself, he did not wish to exprees any 
opinion personally, but only to point out 
the distinction that was drawn between 
single and married women; and he 
hoped their Lordships would not agree 
to the Amendment. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
his noble Friend (Lord Brabourne) had 
correctly interpreted what he had said 
the other evening, as not implying any 
unwillingness to consider the principle 
of female franchise, but psi a as an 
intimation that he would vote against 
the intended Motion. His own judgment 
leant certainly to some relaxation of the 
law in this respect, though he was not 
prepared to go all the lengths to which 
some of the advocates of the proposal 
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went. But he agreed with the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Kimberley) 
that this was not a suitable time—not 
suitable in the interests of women’s 
franchise itself—to press the Amend- 
ment, because the House of Commons 
had clearly resolved not to agree to 
such an Amendment; and if it were 
inserted, when the Bill went back to 
the House of Commons, many would 
be compelled to vote against it, who 
otherwise might not be disposed to 
do so. Therefore, there was no ad- 
vantage to be gained by pushing the 
Amendment; and the effect of so doing 
might rather tend to injure the chances 
of success of the movement for the ex- 
tension of the franchise to women. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Tenure of house by office or 
service not to invalidate vote) agreed to. 


Lorpv DENMAN, who had given 
Notice of the insertion of new Clauses A, 
B, OC, and D, on the first being read, said, 
he could only propose this clause as the 
House was pledged (by Speech from the 
Throne, June 1859) to pass a well-consi- 
dered measure, and the late Lord Lyttel- 
ton proposed such a clausein 1867. It was 
said that his Lordship did not write a 
legible hand himself; but he (Lord Den- 
man) had great respect for some men 
who could neither read nor write—their 
memory was so good. A huntsman 
named John Shirley, quite illiterate, 
saved Sir Richard Sutton much money 
by keeping 30 horses and 90 couples of 
hounds at Burton for the same that 30 
horses cost at Lincoln. Such men, for 
the sake of a vote, would soon learn to 
read and write; and he had seen, in a 
school on the borders of the county of Tip- 
perary, in 1836, a man aged 60 learning 
to read and write. Since the last harvest 
he had had two letters from men who 
worked for him in County Galway, writ- 
ten in the best possible handwriting, 
and expressing the best possible senti- 
ments. Voting papers might be used 
generally if this clause were carried ; 
but to avoid delay he would withdraw it. 


Moved, after Clause 3, to insert the fol- 
lowing clause :— 

(Disqualification for inability to write.) 

** Clause (A.) From and after the expiration 
of six months after the passing of this Act, no 
one shall be entitled to vote at the election of a 
Member of Parliament who cannot write a 
legible hand. 
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“ The Lords of Her Majesty’s Privy Council 
are hereby authorised and required to frame and 


issue, within three months the passing of 
this Act, regulations to carry the last voedliing 
enactment into effect.” 

Tux Eart or KIMBERLEY said, that 
it was impossible to agree to clauses of 
this kind. The noble Lord proposed, 
for instance, that no one should vote 
who could not write a legible hand. He 
(the Earl of Kimberley) had in his offi- 
cial capacity considerable experience of 
illegible handwriting, and he could wish 
that people could be made to write 
legibly. But he thought the application 
of the clause would be very much wider 
sem was contemplated by the noble 
Lord. 


Clause negatived. 


‘* Clause (B.) No person who has been three 
times convicted of drunkenness shall be entitled 
to be registered as a voter in the next election 
after the last of such convictions.”’ 


Lorp DENMAN said, he had tried to 
carry it in 1567, as some persons were 
many times convicted of drunkenness ; 
but he would not press it. 


Clause (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 


“ Clause C.) During the continuance of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts no person receiving a 
registered woman or women as a lodger or 
lodgers shall be entitled to vote during the con- 
tinuance of the harbouring of such registered 
woman or women.” 


Lorp DENMAN said, the clause was 
framed to prevent the franchise from 
being in bad hands; but it was rather 
the subject of such a Bill as passed the 
House of Lords as to brothels last Ses- 
sion, so he would withdraw it. 


Clause negatived. 


“Clause (D.) All women not legally dis- 
qualified who have the same qualifications as 
the present (or future) electors for counties and 
boroughs shall be entitled to vote for knights 
of the shire and burgesses for boroughs at 
every election.”’ 


Lorpv DENMAN said, the clause was 
framed because, in the Bill in ‘‘ another 
place,’’ a marked exclusion of married 
women existed, and in cases where a 
woman was ill-used, as in the case of 
‘Greenhill v. Russell,’”? alluded to in 
the debate on the Oustody of Infants 
Bill, 1859, July 10. Sufficient time might 
have been given to insert this clause, 
and if it had been rejected for it to have 
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been reinstated by this House, and to have 
been made the subject of a free conference 
between the two Houses of Parliament, 
Lord Fitzgerald’s Infants Bill might, in 
the Select Committee, deal with the sub- 
ject. In the 43rd year of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth Parliament met on 
October 27, and sat, with short intervals, 
till December 19; but the noble Mar- 
quess, whose ancestor had, in 1605, 
been on a Committee of this House for 
public piety, had pledged himself to 
expedite this measure, on the principle 
of which all their Lordships were agreed, 
therefore he would not press it. 


Clause (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 


Prohibition of Multiplication of Votes. 


Clause 4 (Restriction on fagot votes) 
agreed to. 


Assimilation of Occupation Qualification. 


Clause 5 (Assimilation of occupation 
qualification), agreed to. 


Supplemental Provisions. 


Clause 6 (Voter not to vote for county 
in respect of occupation of property in 
borough) ; Clause 7 (Definition of house- 
hold and lodger qualification and other 
franchises, and application of enactments 
relating thereto); and Clause 8 ( Definition 
of ‘* Representation of the People Acts,” 
and ‘ Registration Acts,”) severally 
agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Definition and application 
of Rating Acts). 


Lorp BALFOUR, in moving an 
Amendment with the view of providing 
that in Scotland householders paying less 
than £4 of rent should not be put on 
the Valuation Roll, but should be enu- 
merated in a separate list, said, he ob- 
jected to the proposed inclusion in the 
Oounty Valuation Rolls of Scotland of 
persons whose holdings were of less 
value than £4. They would run the risk 
of being rated, which they were not at 
the present time; besides, that would 
be adding the trouble and expense of 
keeping a Roll made for purely local pur- 

oses to the inconvenience of those who 

ad to deal with it, and doing it not for 
local, but for Imperial purposes. If the 
clause were carried as it stood, the ex- 
pense of preparing and printing Valua- 
tion Rolls would be laegiby increased. It 
would not be fair to throw on local funds 
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what ought to be an Imperial burden. 
The insertion of householders under £4 
would lead to a great deal of inconve- 
nience and expense, and would not serve 
any purpose that could not be equally 
well served by a separate list. In con- 
nection with the subject he had received 
a letter from one of the Assessors of 
Aberdeenshire, in which he pointed out 
that there were at present 25,000 names 
on his Roll, and that this Bill would re- 
quire the addition of 12,000 more names, 
which would be of no use for rating 
purposes. 


Amendment moved, in page 6, line 11, 
after (‘‘ book ’’) insert (‘in Scotland a 
separate list, instead of a separate 
column, may be added for such entries.’’) 
—(The Lord Balfour.) 


Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was unable to follow the technical argu- 
ments of the noble Lord, because he was 
not personally acquainted with the mys- 
teries of Scotch valuations. A similar 
Amendment, however, had been brought 
forward in the other House, where it 
had been fully considered and negatived 
without a division. He understood there 
was a difference of opinion among hon. 
Members from Scotland on the subject, 
some thinking it would be better to have 
a separate list and others not; but, after 
considering all the circumstances, the 
Lord Advocate had come to the conclu- 
sion that it was better that all the names 
should be given in the Valuation Roll. 
He might simply add, as reference had 
been made to the Assessor of Aberdeen- 
shire, that the Assessor of North Lanark 
had written a letter in which he ex- 
pressed the opposite opinion. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, his Amend- 
ment was only permissive; and there- 
fore, even if it were accepted, the Asses- 
sor of North Lanark could still follow 
his own course. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Saving); Clause 11 (Con- 
struction of Act); Clause 12 (Repeal of 
certain superseded sections) ; and Clause 
183 (Commencement of Act) severally 
agreed to. 


Schedules agreed to. 


Bill reported without Amendment ; and 
to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorv STRATHEDEN anp CAMP.- 
BELL who had the following Resolu- 
tions on the Notice Paper :— 

‘*1, That in the event of two or more Lords 
rising to address the House at the same time, 
the Lord Chancellor or Chairman of Commit- 
tees, whichever then Pas shall call on one 
of them to speak, and the Lord so called upon 
shall speak, unless the House do order other- 


wise : 

“2. That Private Bill Committees shall con- 
sist of three, and that all applications to Lords 
to serve upon them shall be in writing, and 
delivered at their residences : 

“3. That the House be lighted always at the 
commencement of Public Business and continue 
lighted until the adjournment, unless the Lord 
Chancellor or Chairman of Committees gives a 
different instruction : 

“4, That no Lord who has a Motion or Bili 
upon the Paper shall rise to bring it forward 
out of its precedence: 

“6, That where the House permits reply to 
any Lord upon his Motion or his Bill, the debate 
shall on no pretence be continued after the 
reply is over: 

“6. That a false roof be introduced, similar 
to that in the other House of Parliament, to 
correct the present difficulty as to hearing,” 


said : My Lords, I rose 10 days ago to 
explain these Resolutions, when 1 was 
stopped by the noble and learned Earl 
uponthe Woolsack, on the ground thatthe 
noble Earl the Chairman of Committees 
(the Earl of Redesdale) was unable to at- 
tend. The noble and learned Earl did not 
inform me, at the same time, that, if my 
Notice stood first another day, the Go- 
vernmentwould put onimportant Business 
to precede it, or I might not so readily 
have yielded to him. The present hour 
may be thought inconvenient; but it 
will, perhaps, enable us to dispose of one 
Resolution without proceeding to the 
others. Let me meet at once the ques- 
tion which arises ; whether the juncture 
is a proper one for considering the 
Standing Orders, or amending them. 
My Lords, on more than one ground it 
is specially a proper one. In the course 
of last Session a noble Earl now absent 
(the Earl of Rosebery) moved for a 
Committee on the modes of adding to 
the efficiency of the House. He did not 
carry & majority, in some degree because 
his Motion became entangled with the 
question of Life Peerages. But his 
remarks, which were most animated, 
elicited an obvious disposition to listen 
to, and even act upon, the views which 
he brought forward. Before the effect 
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of that speech has died away, since no- 
thing in the way of Parliamentary exer- 
tion is immortal, the subject ought, if 
ever, to recur. In the next place, Stolen 
the autumn there has been a vehement 
commotion, in order wholly to supersede 
this House, or radically alter it. Peri- 
odicals, before remarkable for talent, 
have abounded in schemes which rival 
one another in their crudeness and 
audacity, but which have still disturbed 
and exercised the public mind upon the 
subject. There is something further. 
Within a fortnight, a Motion highly 
adverse to the constitution of this House 
has been debated in ‘“ another place,” 
and sustained by a minority of 70. No 
one who has watched the history of our 
age will deem that minority an unim- 
portant one. The principle which I 
submit is that a threatened institution 
should correct itself, remove irregulari- 
ties or blemishes, bring order into its 
arrangements, and thus destroy the pre- 
texts for attacking it. Internal changes 
which are just may be the best security 
against external changes which are mis- 
chievous and violent. But even if, as 
some maintain—to-night I offer no opi- 
nion on that point—external changes 
are desirable, it is well to see what 
definite improvements are attainable 
without them, so that they may not be 
invoked for work which easier and safer 
as well as quicker operations can accom- 
plish. Now, the gravest charge pre- 
ferred against the House, by quarters 
whose criticism is of value, is the in- 
adequate attendance, except on Party 
conflicts and remarkable occasions. It 
is observed that the Roll is about 500, 
the number generally present about 50. 
All these Resolutions are more or less 
directed to remove the causes by which 
such absence is produced, or by which it 
can, in some degree, be justified. These 
general expressions may suffice to ex- 

lain and to uphold the general position 
f have taken. I will now confine myself 
to the 1st Resolution. In June, 1870, 
it was brought by me before your Lord- 
ships, in terms very similar to those I 
have adopted. It was supported power- 
fully by the noble. Marquess who now 
leads the Opposition (the Marquess of 
Salisbury). It was supported by the 
late Lord Clanricarde, who had neo little 
weight in this Assembly, not only as the 
son-in-law and representative of Mr. 
Canning, but as a statesman of rare 
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acuteness, eminent ability, considerable 
patriotism, and whose acquaintance with 
the Business of the House where he had 
sat from early youth was perfectly un- 
rivalled. The Lord Chancellor of the 
day, who had not long been nominated, 
and rather underrated his capacity to 
preside over the House, was not inclined 
to favour it. It was withdrawn, to be 
renewed; but I was much blamed by 
some for not having divided. It would 
long ago have been renewed, had it not 
appeared desirable to connect it with 
other propositions kindred in their 
nature and identic in the object which 
they aim at: Now the evil is undoubted. 
The House will not require pictures 
which everyone can draw himself, or 
has already glowing on his memory. 
Not long ago the noble Earl the Leader 
of the House (Earl Granville) and the 
noble and learned Earl who occupied the 
Woolsack under the late Government 
both rose together. After much con- 
fusion the House had to divide. One 
vote determined the priority. We 
were all placed in the invidious neces- 
sity of publicly arraying ourselves 
against one of the competitors. It is to 
avoid necessity of this kind—as well as 
upon other grounds not now before us— 
that noble Lords are tempted to be ab- 
sent. The only point which merits even 
slight discussion is the remedy. The 
noble and learned Earl who sits upon 
the Woolsack is well acquainted with 
the House and with its Members. He 
entered Parliament in 1847. He would 
inspire confidence in the decisions he 
arrived at. The new procedure would 
begin under the most favourable 
auspices. The fact is, no loss or injury 
could accrue to anyone. If he is called 
on he speaks; if he is not called on, 
he is nearly certain to speak later. 
In that case he has a better chance of 
guiding the division. In both Houses 
we look for the greatest efforts of per- 
suasion about midnight. Should the 
Lord Chancellor be led into an erroneous 
choice, by the last words of the Resolu- 
tion, to which the noble Marquess oppo- 
site attached great importance in 1870, 
the House might supersede his judgment. 
But that, of course, would rarely hap- 
pen. If we have no confidence in the 

rd Chancellor, he ought not to preside 
at all; if we have, he ought to be en- 
trusted with at least a portion of the 
attributes essential to the function of 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell 


{LORDS} 
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aban, No doubt the Lord Chancel- 
or may be considered as appointed by 
a Party. But the Speaker of the House 
of Commons is appointed by a Party, 
although the process is more hidden. 
Have we not heard of the great conflict 
in 1885 between Mr. Abercromby and 
Mr. Manners Sutton, when all the re- 
sources of the Government and Opposi- 
tion were exerted to secure the victory 
of one over the other? The defence of 
the proposal is that there is no other 
remedy for a striking inconvenience. 
Freedom of debate does not exist, when 
noble Lords can only take a part in it 
under humiliating circumstances, at the 
risk of yielding when they ought not to 
yield, or of insisting on their claims 
when those claims ought not to be in- 
sisted on. The actual system may have 
been adapted to a former age, when the 
House was far more limited in number, 
and when there may have possibly been 
usages for settling precedence of this 
kind which have not been transmitted 
to us. It ought not now to be endured, 
and would not be endured in any other 
Chamber. I will now conclude by mov- 
ing the 1st Resolution. 


Moved to resolve, 


‘* That in the event of two or more Lords 
rising to address the House at the same time, 
the Lord Chancellor or Chairman of Commit- 
tees, whichever then presides, shall call on one 
of them to speak, and the Lord so called upon 
shall speak, unless the House do order other- 
wise.”’— (The Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 


Taz Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommiTTeEs) said, he wished, 
in a few words, to state his objections 
to the proposal of the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord had made a comparison be- 
tween their Lordships’ House and the 
House of Commons; and he endeavoured 
to show that the Speaker of the House 
of Commons was in the same position 
as the occupant of the Woolsack. To 
his (the Earl of Redesdale’s) mind, 
there was a great difference between 
the position of the Speaker and that of 
the Lord Chancellor. The latter was 
nominated by the Queen; while the 
other was elected by the Assembly over 
which he presided. The Speaker was 
the Representative of the House, and 
was shut out from taking any part in 
the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons; and as he could not take part in 
any debate, he was, therefore, in the 
Chair as an impartial judge to decide 























between one side and the other, whereas 
the Lord Chancellor had as much right 
to discuss any question which came 
before the House as any other Peer. 
These were points which required great 
consideration. The noble Lord had also 
pro that the same power should be 
conferred on the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. He would admit that the same 
objection did not apply in that case, 
because the Chairman of Committees 
was appointed by the House, and, as 
Chairman, could not take part in a de- 
bate in Committee. He thought, how- 
ever, that it would be very awkward to 
have different powers on the Woolsack 
and in the Chair. Then, again, by the 
Resolution proposed, other persons who 
might be in the Chair would have the 
same power, which would thus be given 
to a very wide body. The occasions on 
which the grievance mentioned by the 
noble Lord arose were extremely rare. 
It occurred once last Session; but for a 
very long time before there had been no 
case of the kind. He could not, there- 
fore, support that proposal. 

Tue Kart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
it often happened, in important debates, 
that a number of noble Lords rose at 
the same time to address the House, and 
no one knew who was to speak, or who 
was to decide the point of precedence. 
There was, therefore, a real incon- 
venience attending the present practice ; 
and it would be more consistent with the 
dignity of the House to amend it. The 
present proposal was about the mildest 
remedy that could be devised ; and, on 
the whole, he thought the balance of 
argument was in favour of the change 
suggested by the Resolution. Hethought 
their Lordships should be not only ready, 
but anxious, to accept changes which 
public opinion soonsiil to prompt. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he thought 
that, on the whole, things worked very 
well in respect to that matter at the pre- 
sent. They heard a great deal in the 
present day of the principle of natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest ; 
and the Rules of their Lordships’ House 
might, therefore, find considerable favour 
among modern philosophers. The posi- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor in that House 
was entirely different from the position 
of the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. Not only was the Lord Chan- 
eellor appointed by the Crown, but he 
might possibly be called upon to exer- 
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cise the power proposed to be vested in 
him by that Resolution before he had 
acquired any experience of the House. 
It would, therefore, be unfortunate if 
their Lordships hastily adopted the Re- 
solution. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
did not consider that the inconvenience 
which had been specially referred to was 
of so marked a nature as to require 
interference by the proposed Resolution. 
At the very moment when his noble 
Friend (Earl Beauchamp) rose, he (the 
Earl of Longford) himself rose witk 
him ; but he had no difficulty in yielding, 
that he might have the pleasure of 
listening to his noble Friend’s remarks. 
But there were some real defects, such 
asthe want of a proper writing-room ; and 
if the noble Lord would include them ina 
future Motion it would have his support. 


Earl Granvitte and Earl Fortescvz 
both rising together, the former gave 
way. 

Eart FORTESOCUE, in supporting 
the Resolution, said, he did not think 
that any noble and learned Lord who 
attained the dignity of the Woolsack 
was likely to have any difficulty in 
soon mastering the Rules and procedure 
of the House. Notwithstanding the 
personal courtesy of Peers to each other, 
inconvenience arose when a number of 
them got up at the same time, many of 
them quite unconscious of the fact that 
anyone else had risen, perhaps from a 
Bench behind them. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that, upon 
the whole, he was opposed to the Reso- 
lution, and the more so in consequence 
of the arguments which had been made 
use of in the course of the evening. The 
noble Lord who moved the Resolution 
(Lord Stratheden and Campbell) had 
alluded to the considerable number of 
the minority who voted the other day on 
a Motion respecting the House of Lords. 
He (Earl Granville) did not, however, 
think that that minority, whatever was 
its number, was influenced in any de- 
gree by the consideration whether one 
Peer—as, for example, himself (Karl 
Granville)—should be heard first, orafter- 
wards. No doubt the motive they had 
was that they thought the House of 
Lords, from its constitution, was very 
often found not to be in perfect harmony 
with what was generally the character 
of the House of Commons. That might 
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be a great evil, but it was one to be cor- 
rected by one of two ways—either by 
heroic and drastic measures; or, on the 
other hand, by good sense on the part 
of both sides of the House, of which 
they had had a remarkable instance in 
that short Session. He thought, there- 
fore, they need not trouble themselves 
with regard to this particular question, 
and with the proceedings which took 
place in the House of Commons the 
other day. He entirely agreed with 
what had been stated by the noble Earl 
the Chairman of Committees in regard 
to the position of the Speaker and the 
Lord Chancellor being in every way dif- 
ferent. The House of Commons elected 
the Speaker. He was their creature; 
and, being their creature, they invested 
him with powers more or less arbitrary, 
as they thought fit. The Lord Chancel- 
lor, on the other hand, was named by 
the Queen; and there was a natural 
jealousy on the part of the House—he 
thought a proper jealousy—to subject 
itself to the arbitrary ruling of a person 
in whose nomination they had had no 
share whatever. A noble Earl had ob- 
jected to the difficulty which might arise 
of a Lord Chancellor being appointed 
who knew nothing of the Orders of the 
House. He (Earl Granville) owned that 
this argument did not weigh in the 
slightest degree with him. He had the 
greatest possible respect for all the suc- 
cessive Speakers of the House of Com- 
mons, and some of them were very re- 
markable men; but he was perfectly 
certain that the Speakers in their Lord- 
ships’ House would not have to give 
way to them either in ability or in cha- 
racter. They did not get any inexperi- 
enced Lord Chancellors in their Lord- 
ships’ House. There had been no Lord 
Chancellor within his memory who had 
not had the greatest possible experience 
of the Forms in the House of Commons, 
which was naturally a good training for 
any position they might take in their 
Lordships’ House. He had not the 
slightest doubt the noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack, or the noble and 
learned Earl opposite (Earl Cairns), 
would be perfectly impartial in execut- 
ing their duties; but they would be 
placed in a very difficult position, and in 
a very inconvenient one, if the noble 
and learned Earl on the Woolsack, 
having made a most eloquent Party 
speech in defence of the Government, 


Earl Granville 
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should be allowed to select the noble 
Lord who was to answer him. A noble 
Lord said that it would not cause much 
inconvenience; but he (Earl Granville) 
could not agree with him. They had 
seen two or three noble Lords get up to 
speak; the House generally called for 
Sometimes, however, there was a 
division of opinion; but there was al- 
most a unanimity of opinion as to which 
noble Lord should be preferred. He 
owned that he sometimes had a suspicion 
that their Lordships had been lately in- 
fluenced in preferring a short speaker to 
one who was exceedingly tiresome. But 
the general principle of their selection 
was to select a speaker quite irrespective 
of Party feeling, and sometimes they 
saw one Conservative Peer follow an- 
other Conservative Peer, all being ac- 
tuated with the desire that the man 
whom, on the whole, the House desired 
to hear was he who would contribute in 
the most forcible manner to the elucida- 
tion of the argument. He, himself, had 
yielded just now with the greatest plea- 
sure to the noble Earl (Earl Fortescue), 
who had risen to speak at the same 
time, and he thought he had not suf- 
fered from being obliged to follow him. 
In reference to the case which had been 
mentioned as having occurred between 
himself and the noble and learned Earl 
opposite (Earl Cairns), he had to say 
that his experience in their Lordships’ 
House had been considerable, and this 
was the only instance he remembered of a 
question of this kind going to a division. 
The noble Lord (Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell) said their Lordships were 
placed in a most invidious and disagree- 
able position in having to vote either for 
the noble and learned Eari or for him- 
self (Earl Granville); but he doubted 
very much whether there was a Peer pre- 
sent who felt that he had been placed in 
an invidious position for having to vote for 
oneor theother. Thematteratissue being 
a peculiar one, affecting to some degree 
their personal honour, both he and the 
noble and learned Earl opposite had a 
justifiable anxiety to speak first in order 
to tell their own story, though, as it 
happened, it did not matter, for both 
were agreed as to the facts. When, 
however, the matter went to a division, 
to his great surprise, he got a majority 
of 1, and therefore spoke first. But 
supposing the matter had been settled 
by the noble and learned Earl on the 
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Woolsack, with the greatest respect for 
his impartiality, his suspicion was that, 
in his desire to be perfectly impartial, 
the noble and learned Earl would have 
decided for Earl Oairns instead of for 
him. He really did not see that they 
suffered any inconvenience of importance 
in this respect from the present system. 
He thought it was most Constitutional ; 
in practice, it was not open to any 

ave or considerable objection; and 
therefore he thought it would be better 
not to agree to the Resolution. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that some 14 or 15 years ago, in conse- 
quence of some scandal that had taken 
place during one of their discussions, 
he voted in favour of a similar Resolu- 
tion in company with the present Viceroy 
of India, then a Colleague of the noble 
Earl’s. That was about the time of the 
Irish Church, or the first Irish Land 
Act; but since then he had been induced 
by several considerations to modify his 
former opinions. He agreed with the 
noble Earl who had just spoken (Earl 
Granville) that this was not a question 
of large dimensions. The number of 
cases in which practical inconvenience 
had arisen was very small. On the 
other hand, when they were told of the 
difficulty about the Lord Chancellor 
selecting a speaker, because he was new 
to their Lordships’ House, he thought 
they had found that 11 years had passed 
away since they had had a Lord Chan- 
cellor appointed new to the House. 
That difficulty could not be regarded, 
therefore, as one of a practical, or of a 
serious, character. He confessed that, 
in listening to the debate, the difficulty 
which weighed on his mind had been in 
the consideration that they had altered 
the character of the tenure of their 
Speakership very considerably. A good 
deal had been said about the impartiality 
of the Lord Chancellor, und it had been 
said that it would be very difficult for 
him to select a Peer to answer him in 
debate. He had no doubt the noble 
and learned Lord would act impartially ; 
but a still more serious difficulty arose. 
Suppose the Lord Chancellor desired to 
speak himself; what was he to say? 
The position reminded him of what was 
recorded of Pope Celestine V. Pope 
Celestine V. was convicted of heresy, and 
there was a great difficulty to know what 
to do with him. But he settled the 
difficulty in the most self-devoted and 
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heroic manner. He said, ‘‘Judtco me 
cremari”’—et crematus fuit. Such was 


the record that was found in books; 
and he did not know whether every Lord 
Chancellor would be as self-devoted. 
He had to remember, however, that, 
under our present rule, it was not only 
with Lord Chancellors they had to deal. 
He saw another noble Lord sitting on 
the Woolsack (Lord Monson) in con- 
versation with the noble and learned 
Earl (the Lord Chaneellor), whose aid 
in some cases might be sought as the 
arbiter in these instances. He did not 
think the side of the House which got 
the worst of it would submit to the de- 
cision of the Whip of the Party oppo- 
site. He thought considerations of this 
kind made the question one of serious 
difficulty; and, while not in the least 
degree believing that those persons who 
objected to the House of Lords as an 
institution would be pacified by this Re- 
solution being passed, he thought, on 
the whole, the present system should be 
maintained. 

Lorpv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL: Before the House divides, I may 
be, perhaps, allowed to make a remark 
on what has fallen from the noble Earl 
the Chairman of Committees (the Earl 
of Redesdale). The House has formed 
too high an estimate of the noble Earl 
to concur in his opinion—-that although 
he merits confidence when he is acti 
as their nominee, he cannot be desented 
on a moment when he becomes the organ 
of the Sovereign. The noble Earl the 
Leader of the House (Earl Granville) 
thinks it a matter of deep risk that the 
Lord Chancellor should call upon the 
speaker who would follow him. The 
noble Earl has disposed of his objection 
by the additional remark that, if the 
Lord Chancellor had possessed the right 
in question when he and the noble and 
learned Earl on the other side (Earl 
Cairns) got up together, it would have 
been exercised against the Government 
with self-denying rigour. As to the 
noble Marquess who now leads the Op- 
position (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
having lately read his speech in favour 
of this Motion, and to my astonishment 
to-night heard his speech against it, I can 
only say that the first is as conclusive as 
the last is altogether unconvincing. The 
noble Marquess had really nothing to 
advance, except a question which was 
put in the original debate, when he sup- 
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me—what would happen if the 
rd Chancellor and other Peers all rose 
together? It was answered then, as it 
may be answered now, that in such an 
event, without a Rule or Standing Order, 
the constant usage of the House would 
ive the Lord Chancellor priority. My 
rds, those who lead on either side are 
so favourably privileged that they can- 
not judge, in its extent, the inconvenience 
it is now desired to put an endto. Every 
noble Lord can form his own opinion on 
the question. It is not to be determined 
by authority or Party. I would venture 
to impress upon the House, and more 
particularly on the noble Earl the Chair- 
man of Committees, a maxim Mr. Can- 
ning has bequeathed to us— 
“Those who resist improvement, because it is 
innovation, will afterwards submit to innova- 
tion when it has ceased to be improvement.” 


On Question ? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Oontents 8; Not-Contents 46: 
Majority 88. 


Resolved in the negative. 
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EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) — SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL, in rising to 
ask the Lord President as to the outlay 
on schools in the Highlands and Islands, 
said, he did so in consequence of a little 
incident which occurred the other night, 
when he directed the attention of their 
Lordships to the Report of the Crofters’ 
Commission. In the course of that 
Report reference was made to the ques- 
tion of education; but he then said it 
was not his intention to analyze that 
portion of the Report. He had done so 
carefully since, and he found a great 
many material errors in it. He did not 
believe his noble Friend behind him 
(Lord Napier and Ettrick) was respon- 
sible for them, because he believed that 
that part of the Report was not written 
by him. For instance, he found that a 
very large sum, which the Report said 
was charged by the Department against 
these poor parishes, did not represent a 
debt due by them, but, on the con- 
trary, a grant paid to them. There 
were various other errors of that sort, 
arising from the fact that the Commis- 
sion did not examine any persons con- 
nected withthe Department. What the 
Report said was perfectly true as re- 
garded the heavy burden laid upon the 
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poor parishes of the Highlands for the 
administration of the Education Acts, 
and confirmed his (the Duke of Argyll’s) 
impression that education in Scotland 
should be administered from there, and 
not by a Department in London. At 
the end of his speech his noble Friend 
the Lord President of the Council (Lord 
Carlingford) said that— 

“The fact is that these buildings, so far from 
being the work of the Central Education De- 
partment in London which has been assumed by 
the noble Lord—so far from being the outcome 
of an English authority, supposed to be igno- 
rant of the state of the country and of its re- 
quirements, were from first to last in all respects 
the work and the outcome of a purely Scottish 
Board sitting in Edinburgh.” 

Now, he (the Duke of Argyll) was very 
much astonished at this statement. He 
found, however, that that statement was 
an error, and he had it on the authority 
of the Scottish Education Board that 
his noble Friend was perfectly wrong. 
The facts were these. As he had said, 
on the occasion referred to, the Scottish 
Board were responsible for the number 
and sites and accommodation of the 
schools built ; but the Department were 
entirely responsible for the style of the 
buildings ; and it was not through them, 
but only through the Department in 
London, that these buildings could 
be sanctioned. It was true that the 
buildingsand theestimates went through 
the hands of the Scottish Department ; 
and the expenditure had been, to a con- 
siderable extent, due to the alleged ex- 
travagance of these buildings. Not 
only was this the fact, but he found that 
in two or three of the successive Reports 
of the Scottish Board, they directed the 
attention of the Department to the effect 
of the extravagant requirements of the 
Privy Council with regard to buildings 
that were to be erected in the poorer 
parishes in the North and West, where 
a great number of schools were required 
out of all proportion to the actual neces- 
sity, and he urged that it was alsolutely 
necessary that any intolerable burden 
should not be cast on these poor 
parishes, and that the requirements of 
the Department, which were quite suit- 
able for other parts of the country, 
should be foregone in this case. That 
was what he had to say in contradiction 
to the statement made by his noble 
Friend ; and he had to ask him whether 
it was not true that he made a mistake 
in the contradiction he then gave to his 
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(the Dukeof Argyll’s) statement upon the 
subject? Before sitting down, he must 
say that a subsequent inquiry had con- 
vinced him that the burden which rested 
on the poor parishes in the insular parts 
of Scotland, and in some parts of the 
West Highlands, was not entirely due 
to the Oentral Department in London, 
and especially that the burden would be 
much lighter at present if it had not 
been that the people in that part of the 
country showed, unfortunately, consider- 
able indifference to the cause of educa- 
tion, which, in most parts of Scotland, 
the people did not generally show; and 
that if their attendance was more sufli- 
cient the burden would be less, because 
they would earn greater allowances. 
Still, the fact remained unquestionable, 
as regarded the building of the schools, 
that the extravagance of Local Bodies 
was not sufficiently checked by the De- 
partment in London as it would be by 
a Board in Edinburgh. 

Lorp NAPIER anv ETTRICK said, 
that when he heard his noble Friend 
the President of the Council (Lord 
Carlingford) the other day say that 
the school buildings in the North of 
Scotland had been erected in accord- 
ance with the standard prescribed by 
the Scottish Board, and that they had 
been in every case sanctioned by the 
Board, he was greatly surprised ; but he 
then found himself in a position in which 
he was unable to offer a contradiction. 
He, however, reserved the question for 
subsequent inquiry ; but it was not long 
before he received a multitude of com- 
munications from Scotland, drawing his 
attention to the inaccuracy into which 
his noble Friend had inadvertently fallen. 
Amongst these communications was one 
from the Chairman of the late Board of 
Education in Scotland, who requested 
him to offer a respectful, but very de- 
cided, contradiction to the statement of 
his noble Friend. He was informed by 
his correspondent that the Scottish Board 
of Education possessed no standard of 
school buildings ; that it had no autho- 
rity or option with regard to those build- 
ings ; that its functions were the selec- 
tion of sites and the accommodation of 
members; but-the estimates for the 
buildings were never submitted to them ; 
and, if they had been, the Board pos- 
sessed no power to modify or control 
them. Nevertheless, in the exercise of 
its discretion, the Board did, on various 
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occasions, remonstrate against the alleged 
extravagance in these buildings. These 
remonstrances, which were addressed to 
the Scottish Education Department, did 
not seem to have had any effect. They 
were not listened to; but the Chairman 
of the Board in Scotland remained to 
this day under the strongest impression 
that if local advice had been taken in 
Scotland, the aggregate expenditure in 
the Highlands might have been very 
much smaller. The noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) had observed that there 
were statistical errors in that portion 
of the Crofters’ Report which referred 
to education. His (Lord Napier and 
Ettrick’s) attention had been drawn to an 
alleged error, and he had directed in- 
quiry to be made, and, should it prove 
to be the case, nobody would regret it 
more sincerely than he did; but, what- 
ever other statistical error there might 
be, it would not materially affect the 
circumstance that there had been a very 
unjustifiable and extravagant school ex- 
penditure in the North of Scotland, and 
that a fair claim might be based on that 
fact for assistance hereafter. He agreed 
that the burden was by no means solely 
due to extravagant expenditure on the 
school buildings, but was undoubtedly 
caused, to a certain extent, by the non- 
attendance of children ; and he thought 
it right to mention that thiscireumstance, 
so justly noted by the noble Duke, was 
emphatically set forth in the Report. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he be- 
lieved a Report had been sent to the 
Department by an eminent official, as to 
the state of education and expense in 
the Hebrides and the North-Western 
Highlands ; and he desired to ask his 
noble Friend (Lord Carlingford) if he 
had any objection to produce that Re- 
port and lay it on the Table? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pnrest- 
DENT of the Councit) said, he was glad 
the present opportunity had occurred, 
that he might correct the observations he 
made in a previous discussion with re- 
spect to the degree of responsibility 
which justly lay on the late Board 
of Education in Edinburgh, in regard 
to the schools in the Highlands and 
Islands. He would at once say that, in 
one respect, thuse observations were in- 
accurate—he meant in respect to the 
responsibility of the Edinburgh Board 
of Education for the school buildin 
in the Highlands and Islands, and in 
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Scotland generally. He believed he said 
on that occasion that the Edinburgh 
Board was responsible for the standard 
of building laid down for these schools. 
That was inaccurate, beyond what con- 
cerned the Edinburgh Board, because 
there was no architectural standard laid 
down by any authority with respect to 
these schools. He was sorry he had 
made the mistake ; but he did not think 
the inaccuracy was a very unnatural one, 
as this question, for him, was one of an 
entirely historical character. All these 
transactions took place before the acces- 
sion of the present Government to Office, 
and the Edinburgh Board of Education 
was wound up five years before he en- 
tered on the Office he now had the 
honour to hold. He knew, of course, 
that the Board of Education in Scotland 
had to deal with the school supply in 
that country; that it had to devide 
the questions which governed, he be- 
lieved, more than anytbing else, the ex- 
penditure that had taken place—namely, 
the number of schools to be built, and 
the size of these schools. He knew, 
also, that it was responsible for the loans 
which now formed a charge on the rates 
in these Scottish school districts; and 
that those loans were obtained on the 
fiat and sanction of the Edinburgh 
Board of Education. Judging from 
these facts, he had been under the im- 
pression that it had the control over the 
plans and specifications of the schools 
themselves. There he was mistaken, 
and he gladly corrected the inaccuracy. 
He found that he was supposed to have 
made that statement with some deli- 
berate purpose on the part of the Eduea- 
tion Department, in order to remove the 
burden of the responsibility from their 
shoulders to those of the Board of Edu- 
cation. He could assure his noble Friend 
(the Duke of Argyll) that there was no 
such dark design involved in his words. 
He had spoken on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and without consultation with the 
Education Department. He did not, for 
a moment, venture to say that no errors 
were made in the course of the great and 
most difficult task of supplying these 
poor and most exceptional districts in 
the Highlands and Islands with the full 
apparatus of a good education, which 
they now possessed. That was a most 
difficult and arduous task, and it was 

uite possible that more might have been 
done by the two authorities concerned 


Lord Carlingford 
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to keep down the expenditure, and that 
all the Local Authorities were not as 
wise and prudent and economical as 
they might have been ; but this strong 
impression had been made upon his 
mind after carefully looking into the 
subject since it was last mentioned—that 
whatever might have been done in the 
way of greater economy in these mat- 
ters, the real and main cause of the 
expense and of the heavy burdens which 
now lay upon the school rates in these 
districts, in spite of the liberality of 
Parliament, had arisen from unavoidable 
circumstances—from the circumstances of 
the cases themselves, and from a number 
of facts which made it inevitable that this 
great supply of school accommodatio. 
could not be provided under the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1872 without im- 
posing heavy burdens on very thinly 
peopled and poor districts such as 
these were. Those exceptional circum- 
stances were largely recognized by Par- 
liament ; but whether sufficiently or not 
was a question upon which he could 
give no opinion, and which would have 
to be considered by the Government in 
dealing with the recommendations in 
the Report of the Crofters’ Commission. 
He felt confident, from inquiry, that 
they were fully recognized by the Scottish 
Education Department. It would have 
been strange indeed if that Department 
had been ignorant of the requirements 
of the districts under consideration. It 
was virtually a Scotch Body, with a dis- 
tinguished Scotchman as its Secretary, 
and the Duke of Richmond at its head; 
it had an accurate knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances of the country, and was in 
constant contact with all those schools 
through its Inspectors. The special in- 
terests of the districts were obvious to 
both authorities in England and Scot- 
land, and they were now obvious to the 
Crofters’ Commission. 1t was generally 
supposed that the Report of that Com- 
mission was very condemnatory of the 
Scotch Education Department; but that 
was not the case. The Report said that 
the chief cause of the heavy taxation 
was the building and maintaining of a 
large number of schools necessary for 
the scattered population in most of the 
Highland and Island parishes. The 
fact was that the main causes of the ex- 
penditure in the first instance and the 
charge now arose out of the circum- 
stances of the case; and as to those 
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main causes of expenditure the Board in 
Edinburgh was the responsible party, 
though he was not imputing any blame 
to it. It was true that its discretion in 
that respect was questioned by the 
Scottish Education Department, and 
also by its own officer—Professor Ram- 
say—who, in his very able Report on 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 
made a strong recommendation that 
the accommodation to be required 
should be reduced by the Edinburgh 
Board. That Board, however, he (Lord 
Carlingford) believed, came to a different 
conclusion, and that view was generally 
supported by the school boards them- 
selves, who were not unnaturally anxious 
to make the most of the opportunity 
offered to them of obtaining large Go- 
vernment grants, which had to be ap- 
plied for within a certain time; and, 
for the most part, both the school boards 
and the Board of Education were deter- 
mined to build on a large scale, so 
as to provide accommodation for the 
whole number of children of school age 
between 5 and 13, and more or less to 
provide for the future. The Report of 
the Crofters’ Commission went on to say 
that the Highland and Island school 
buildings were erected under stringent 
regulations of the Scotch Education De- 
partment in a style and on a scale be- 
yond the requirements of the population. 
But the scale did not depend on the 
Scotch Education Department, neither 
did the style. As to the requirements of 
the Education Department in this matter 
of school buildings, the truth was that 
in these cases, as in others, they con- 
sisted of certain conditions of a very ele- 
mentary kind which were considered ne- 
cessary for the health of the children 
and for the solidity and duration of the 
buildings, and it was perfectly possible 
to comply with all the requirements of 
the Education Department, and to put 
up the plainest possible schools. There 
were many such schools, and it was quite 
absurd to talk about palaces that had 
been multiplied in these districts. Most 
of the schools, he believed, were simple 
and sensible buildings, though he did 
not say they were allso. There was no 
doubt that some of these school boards 
were ambitious, and desired better 
looking and more ornamental build- 
ings. Nothing of the kind, however, 
was imposed upon them by the require- 
ments of the Education Department. 
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That was entirely their own doing; and 
if the Department were open to any 
blame, it would be that they had not 
sufficiently resisted the ambition of cer- 
tain school boards. The Department, he 
believed, never interfered to increase the 
expenditure, but always to reduce it. 
He would like that some details and ex- 
amples of the alleged extravagance had 
been given; but the fact was the Crofters’ 
Commission did not put themselves into 
communication with any school board 
or School Inspector, or with the Educa- 
tion Department, and that would account 
for their making those statements about 
the action of the Education Department, 
which appeared to him very misleading. 
The noble Duke and the noble Lord 
(Lord Napier and Ettrick) referred to 
some remonstrances addressed to the 
Scotch Education Department by the 
Edinburgh Board on the score of the 
stringency of their requirements ; but he 
(Lord Carlingford) entirely failed tomake 
out what they meant, they were couched 
in such vague and general terms. No 
particular instance was ever given by 
the Board of Education of these sup- 
posed extravagant requirements, and no 
definite proposal was ever made on the 
subject to the Education Department. 
No; there was an exception. Professor 
Ramsay did make a suggestion, in one 
of his two able Reports, in favour of 
relaxing some of the requirements of 
the Education Department. He recom- 
mended that teachers’ houses should not 
be required to be on so large a scale ; 
and that, in the case of small schools, 
the school itself might be used for the 
teacher’s purposes. Professor Ramsay, 
in his Report, had also spoken of unne- 
cessary outlay in the case of certain 
schools, and went on to say— 


“In other cases boards are building substan- 
tial schools and houses at considerably smaller 
cost; and I have before me an excellent plan 
for a house and school, approved by the Educa- 
tion ‘Department, capable of holding 60 or 60 
children, and which an excellent local builder 
in Lerwick estimates he can build in the Island 
of Fetlar at some distance from the sea for 
£660. Now, this is the average size of schools 
which will be required in Shetland. It is re- 
markable that the boards have seldom, if ever, 
taken advantage of the relaxations made by the 
Department in the conditions as to teachers’ 
houses for poorer districts, as also in the matter 
of boundary walls. The Department have ex- 

ressly stated that in Shetland and other poor 
istricts they will be satisfied with smaller 


houses containing fewer rooms than they require 
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rooms of the teacher's house to be used as a 
class-room ; and, finally, that they do not re- 
quire boundary walls to be built ; and yet in 
drawing out their plans the boards have not 
taken advantage of these provisions in their 
favour.” 

He (Lord Carlingford) supposed that 
that had arisen from a kind of rivalry 
between these boards. He could give 
many instances of the way in which the 
applications of school boards had been 
treated. He would give one. The 
original cost of the school as proposed 
by the School Board of Fetlar had been 
£906, which, acting on the advice of 
Professor Ramsay, the Education De- 
partment had induced the school board 
to reduce to £605. Then came the ques- 
tion of the Parliamentary grant; and 
under the terms of the Act £400 had 
been paid down, leaving only £205, 
while of this balance, again, one-half was 
paid by the Department, making in all 
a grant of £502 10s. As to those gene- 
ral remonstrances which were addressed 
to them, he thought under a misappre- 
hension, by the Edinburgh Board, the 
Scottish Education Department, in reply, 
used these words— 

‘With reference to the comments of the 
Board of Education on our administration of the 
building grants for the Highlands and Islands, 
we think it right to observe that the Board do not 
appear to have acquainted themselves with our 
proche in dealing with these districts. Grants 

ave been awarded to them on a much more 
liberal scale than that recommended by the 
Board, and in aid of tho erection of schools 
on plans which would not have been approved 
in other districts,’’ 
He would repeat his conviction, after 
looking carefully into the history of the 
matter, that whatever might have been 
done to reduce the expenditure which 
had taken place either by the Scottish 
Education Department, or the Board in 
Edinburgh, or the school boards them- 
selves, who could have done much more 
in this direction than either of the two 
authorities, still the real and main cause 
of the expense and of the pressing 
burden on the rates arose out of the cir- 
cumstances of the districts themselves, 
the scattered population, and the great 
cost of materials and labour. Further, 
a large number of the schools had to be 
built at a time of general prosperity, 
when everything was dear; but beyond 
that, and above all, these districts were 
some of the most thinly populated and 
a to be found in the United King- 

om, @ state of things which rendered 
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what would have been a light burden, 
in any ordinary parish in the Lowlands 
of Scotlands or in England, a very heavy 
one for them. The school rates were, 
certainly, in many of these parishes, very 
ag heavy. It must not, however, 

e@ supposed that the repayment of the 
building loan formed any great propor- 
tion of these rates. Much the largest part 
of them was inourred for the purpose 
of maintenance, and that undoubtedly 
would be very largely relieved if the 
school boards would bring about that 
great improvement in the attendance of 
children which ought to take place. 
That was a very grave and crying evil 
in these districts. The inadequacy of 
school attendance produced a loss of 
school fees and Government grant; and, 
in addition, it deprived those schools 
of the special provisions made in their 
behalf by Parliament—the extra grant 
which followed on a certain average at- 
tendance. He had the matter worked 
out in a number of school districts where 
it was evident that, if the school attend- 
ance could be brought up to a reason- 
able standard, the increase both in the 
ordinary and extra grants would be 
so large that it would go very far to 
relieve those districts from the heavy 
burden of rate which lay upon them. 
Nevertheless, he fully recognized that 
heavy burden which lay upon these poor 
districts, which greatly deserved their 
sympathy; and while it was not his 
business to express any opinion, or make 
any announcement on this occasion with 
respect to the recommendations of the 
Crofters’ Commission, those recommen- 
dations would, of course, receive the 
most careful consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. In reply to the 
latter question of the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) he would say that the 
Report to which it referred was made in 
the autumn for the Education Depart- 
ment for their own information ; but, as 
he thought it could only do good, he 
should be very glad to lay it on the 
Table. In doing so, however, he must 
say that the Report did not bind the 
Department to any opinion—it was 
simply given for the purpose of in- 
formation. 

Tue Esrt or HARROWBY, as 
speaking for the Education Department 
under the late Government, said, he had 
to thank his noble Friend opposite 
(Lord Carlingford) for the ample way 
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in which he had vindicated the action of 
the SeotchEducation Board. It had been 

resided over by his noble Friend (the 

uke of Richmond), and had had the ad- 
vantage of the assistance of Sir Francis 
Sandford, who had probably a greater 
knowledge of Scotch requirements than 
anybody else. They had taken the opi- 
nions of leading Scotch Members on 
various occasions; and, with regard to 
economy, they had frequently had oc- 
casion to entreat school boards in 
these poor districts to be moderate in 
their demands as regarded plans and 
buildings; and, in response, they had 
been remonstrated with for meddling 
with them, when they were dealing 
with their own rates. In fact, there 
had been a constant endeavour on the 
part of the Education Department to 
reduce the cost of the school buildings ; 
and, unless his memory very much mis- 
led him, to reduce the rates; the school 
boards had constantly struggled to be 
allowed a greater expenditure, and the 
Department had had remonstrances 
against the Department’s proposals to 
reduce the cost from Members represent- 
ing the districts. 


House adjourned at half past Seven o’ clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o'clock. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND)—COL- 
LECTION OF COUNTY CESS— 
CLARE CO. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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with reference to recent Resolutions of 
the magistrates and associated cess- 
payers of the barony of Ibricane (Olare), 
and of the Corofin, Killadzourt, and 
Limerick Board of Guardians of the 
poor, protesting against the action of 
the Clare Grand Jury in raising the 
poundage paid to barony constables for 
collection of County Cess from nine pence 
to a shilling, whilst the Poor Rate, a 
charge more difficult to collect, is col- 
lected all through Clare for a poundage 
of six pence, Whether the Government 
will urge the Grand Jury to aet on the 
suggestion made in the several Resolu- 
tions, by advertising for tenders for the 
collection of County Cess, or whether, 
alternatively, the Judge of Assize will 
refuse to sanction a higher rate of 
poundage for the collection of County 
Cess in Clare than is paid for the col- 
lection of Poor Rate in that county ; 
whether the increase in poundage lately 
voted by the Grand Jury exacts a 
tribute of £660 per annum from the 
cesspayers of the county, and the differ- 
ence between the poundage for Poor 
Rate and County Cess is annually twice 
that sum; whether the Grand Jurors, in 
their capacity of ex officio Guardians, fix 
the poundage for the collection of the 
Poor Rate, to which they contribute, at 
six pence, whilst voting a shilling in the 
pound for the collection of County Cess, 
to which many of them do not contribute 
at all; whether the work of the barony 
constable is usually done by a deputy, 
at a remuneration of three pence or four 
pence in the pound ; whether the barony 
constables are generally connections of 
Grand Jurors; and, whether, in one case 
recently, a Grand Juror having appointed 
a barony constable, a near relation of 
his own, to be his land agent, the Grand 
Jury immediately raised the constable’s 
poundage from nine pence to a shilling? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The law fixes the amount of the pound- 
age which the Grand Jury is empowered 
to give for the collection of County Cess, 
and it is not suggested that the legal 
limit has been exceeded. The Govern- 
ment has no control in this or the other 
matters referred to in the Question. The 
appointment of deputy collectors is ex- 
pressly permitted by the Grand Jury Act. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—BECHUANALAND. 
Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies, Whether the Cape Government 
have entered into any engagement with 
the Imperial Government to pay any, 
and, if so, what portion of the expendi- 
ture now being incurred for the Expedi- 
tion to Bechuanaland; and, whether 
there is any truth in the report that the 
Representative Ministers of the Cape 
Government have entered into an ar- 
rangement for settling the difficulty ; 
and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to ratify it ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he should like to ask whether Her 
Majesty’s Government had received any 
information as to the very contradictory 
rumours from South Africa—namely, on 
the one hand, that an arrangement had 
been entered into between the Cape Go- 
vernment and the Freebooters, which 
had been referred to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and declined by them; and, 
on the other hand, that Mr. Upington, 
the Premier of the Cape Colony, had ad- 
dressed a most extraordinary speech to 
the Freebooters ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: In reply 
to the hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Baron Henry De Worms), I have to say 
that the Cape Colony will not be ex- 
pected to pay any portion of the ex- 


penditure directly connected with Sir. 


Charles Warren’s Expedition. In reply 
to the second Question, the Cape Mi- 
nisters who proceeded to Bechuanaland 
have reported by telegraph certain con- 
ditions on which they will be able, they 
say, to settle the present difficulties. 
Those conditions, as a whole, could not 
be accepted as at present understood by 
Her Majesty’s Government; and Her 
Majesty’s Government will require fur- 
ther explanations; but they do not ex- 
pect to be able to arrive at any con- 
clusions until after Sir Charles Warren 
has arrivedin Bechuanaland. That will 
answer the first portion of the right 
hon. Baronet’s Question also. As to the 
second portion of the right hon. Baronet’s 
Question, I have to state that we have 
received no information about the speech 
of Mr. Upington; and in a telegraphic 
message received to-day from Sir Her- 
cules Robinson about other matters he 
does not allude to it; but we have sent 
a telegram to the High Commissioner, 
asking him what is the truth of the 
matter about that speech. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Will the hon. Gentleman communicate 


Baron Henry De Worms 
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THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS—REPORTED 
FIRING ON COOLIES AT TRINIDAD. 

Mr. A. PEASE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the Government have any in- 
formation as to the firing upon the 
Coolies by the military and police in 
Trinidad on October 30th, whereby 
twelve were killed, fivemortally wounded, 
and eighty-eight were wounded so that 
they had to be taken to the hospital ? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is true that a great slaughter 
of East Indians has occurred in Trini- 
dad, in a collision with the police, 
about sixteen being killed and eighty- 
six wounded ; whether the collision oc- 
curred in consequence of a new police 
regulation prohibiting the passage of a 
popular procession hitherto permitted ; 
whether Indian labourers have recently 
been discontented, in consequence of an 
alteration in the scale of payment to 
them upon the plantations; whether 
they were under five-year contracts, 
made and attested in India and enforced 
by penal Laws, under the supervision 
of the Government; whether a change, 
to the disadvantage of these compelled 
contract labourers, and without their 
consent, was sanotioned by the Governor 
and Protector of Immigrants, or whe- 
ther they took any measures to protect 
the Indians against such a breach of 
contract; and, whether a full inquiry 
will be made? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: For many 
years the celebration of the Mohurrum 
Festival has been attended with more or 
less disturbance among the Coolies in 
Trinidad, collisions having taken place 
between the bands from different estates, 
resulting in bloodshed. In 1882 an 
Ordinance was passed, based on a British 
Guiana Ordinance, which, under similar 
circumstances, is said to have worked 
well, giving the Governor power to make 
regulations. In the earlier part of this 
year such regulations were issued by 
which the processions were forbidden to 
enter the towns of the Port of Spain or 
San Fernando, or to use any high road 
without special permission. It was fully 
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any reply that may be received in re- 
ference to this subject before the House 
adjourns for the Recess? 

Mn. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes, Sir; 


to-morrow, if received in time. 
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explained to the Indian population that 
the regulations were merely intended to 
preserve order, and in no way to inter- 
fere with the celebration of their re- 
ligious festival. Notwithstanding this, 
the Coolies marched, on the 3lst of 
October, in large numbers, estimated at 
1,000, armed with hakka sticks and cut- 
lasses, and attempted to force their way 
into the town of San Fernando. I may 
say that at the Port of Spain the regu- 
lations were attended to. The police were 
drawn up across the roads, 10 in one 
place and 20 in another, with a small 
number of soldiers behind them. The 
Coolies continuing to advance after 
having been repeatedly warned, the Riot 
Act was read by the magistrate present, 
and the police fired. Thirteen Coolies 
were killed, and 31 were taken into the 
hospital, out of a total of 102 killed and 
wounded. The Inspector-Superinten- 
dent of Police stated that they fired in 
self-defence; and in his opinion, and 
that of the officer commanding the 
troops, they would have been over- 
whelmed had they not done so. We 
are awaiting the results of the inquests 
which are being held as well as the At- 
torney General’s opinion. But consider- 
ing the great loss of life, the Secretary 
of State considers that an inquiry by an 
independent person will be desirable. 
We have no information of any discon- 
tent among the Coolies in consequence 
of alterations in the scale of payments 
to them. From a Table in the last Re- 
port of the Protector of Immigrants it 
appears that less than half the Coolies 
in Trinidad were under indentured con- 
tracts. I am not in a position either to 
affirm or deny that the conditions of the 
contracts have recently been more strictly 
enforced; but I cannot conceive that 
there is any possibility of any breach of 
contract having been sanctioned. 

In reply to a further Question by Sir 
GrorGE CAMPBELL, 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that 
the Coroner was a European. He could 
not, without Notice, say whether there 
would be a jury, and he could not say 
whether they would be European or not. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—¥FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
—NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY asked the Chan- 

cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther the recent outbreak of Foot-and- 
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Mouth Disease at Newstead Abbey has 
been traced to the importation of that 
disease from Ireland or any Foreign 
Country ? 

Mr. KENNY: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers that Question, I 
would ask him if he is aware that Ire- 
land has been free for several months 
from foot-and-mouth disease; and that 
on every occasion on which it has broken 
out in that country the outbreak has 
been directly traced to infection from 
Great Britain ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is certainly 
the case that Ireland has been free from 
foot-and-mouth disease generally for a 
very long time, and it has been entirely 
free from any outbreak for several 
months. I am quite sure that nobody 
will acknowledge that more readily or 
freely than my hon. Friend who has 
asked this Question ; because his inte- 
rests are precisely the same as those on 
behalf of which the hon. Member asked 
the Question. The outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease at Newstead Abbey 
was investigated by an Inspector of the 
Privy Council; but no facts were ascer- 
tained which threw any light on the 
origin of the infection. There is not 
the slightest reason to suspect that the 
outbreak was due to the importation of 
the disease from Ireland or any foreign 
country. The last cargo:in which there 
was a case of foot-and-mouth disease 
landed at any port in the United King- 
dom was as far back as February. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE NEWSPAPER 
PRESS--RECENT ARTICLES IN 
“UNITED IRELAND.” 

Mr. M‘COAN rose to put the follow- 
ing Question to the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland:—If 
his attention has been called to a series 
of extracts from recent articles in Zhe 
United Ireland newspaper, which ap- 
peared in Zhe Times of Wednesday last ; 
whether Charles Stewart Parnell, Justin 
M‘Carthy, and Joseph Gillis Biggar are 
the registered proprietors of Zhe United 
Lreland, and William O’Brien its respon- 
sible editor ; and, whether such writings 
are not incitements to disaffection and 
crime, and caloulated to bring the Go- 
vernment of the Country and the ad- 
ministration of the Law into contempt 
amongst the masses of the Irish people ; 
and, if so, whether it is the intention of 
the Irish Executive to permit the con- 
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tinued publication of such appeals to 
4 ignorance and passion, even al- 
hough those who derive trade profits 
from them are Members of this House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before the hon. 
Member puts this Question, I must call 
his attention to the fact that the last two 
lines contravene the Rule of this House 
which applies to Questions, inasmuch as 
they contain a statement of fact which, 
I understand, is disputed, and also a 
matter of opinion as to the interpreta- 
tion to be put upon the articles in ques- 
tion, which he states to be “ appeals to 
popular ignorance and passion.” Fol- 

owing the Rule which applies to Ques- 

tions, I must ask the hon. Member to be 

good enough to omit that portion of the 
uestion. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: I rise, Sir, to 
Order. I wish to ask you, whether under 
the same Rule you will not request the 
hon. Member to omit the words in the 
Question “‘incitements to disaffection and 
crime?” 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is not a state- 
ment of fact. The opinion which the 
hon. Member wishes to elicit is whether 
the Irish Executive think it necessary 
to interfere, in consequence of the pub- 
lieation of these articles. 

Mr. M‘COAN: I, of course, Mr. 
Speaker, bow at once to your sugges- 
tion. I had hoped that the slight con- 
veyance of opinion on the question was 
a perfectly legitimate one, and would 
have commended itself to your mind. 
Of course, I will leave out the words you 
mention, and substitute the words ‘‘ such 
writings ” instead of ‘‘ appeals to popu- 
lar ignorance and passion.” 

Mr. O’BRIEN : Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers the Question, I will 
ask him also to say whether, so far from 
inciting to crime, one of these articles 
headed ‘‘A Warning,” from which a 
garbled extract was given in Zhe Times, 
was not a vehement denunciation of 
agrarian crime, and an exhortation to 
the people to hunt it down themselves, 
and whether these articles were not pub- 
lished with the object of obtaining a 
public investigation into grave and spe- 
cific charges against certain public offi- 
cials therein named of taking away in- 
nocent lives, screening infamous officials 
—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!’ ]—corrupting the 
course of justice by packing juries, em- 
ploying perjured witnesses, using the 
detective pilies for the purpose of or- 
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izing crime, and seducing convicts 
% sive’ tales evidence—[ Cries of “ Or- 
der!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is contravening the Rule which it was 
my duty just now to lay down. If the 
hon. Member desires to make anything 
like a personal explanation, he is at 
liberty to do so. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: I was simply ex- 
plaining, Sir, what the writings which 
the hon. Member stigmatizes as ‘‘incite- 
ments to crime” really aimed at, and I 
was setting forth, as far as possible, the 
specific charges which these articles con- 
tain in reference to the administration of 
the law in Ireland. The only other 
thing I wish to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is whether, if the incriminated 
officials feel aggrieved, and are prepared 
to justify themselves before a jury, the 
Courts of Law are not open to them in 
the ordinary manner for that purpose ? 

Mr. SEXTON : I have also to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, in conse- 
quence of incitement said to be of an 
incendiary and revolutionary character, 
a newspaper which the hon. Member 
who put the Question (Mr. M‘Ooan) 
edited in the Levant was not several 
times suppressed by the Government of 
the country ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The last Question put by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) is not, I pre- 
sume, intended to be answered. The 
other Questions put by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mallow (Mr. O'Brien) enter into 
matters of argument and opinion to 
which I can hardly be expected to reply. 
The attention of the Irish Government 
has been called not only to the extracts 
recently published in Zhe Times, but to 
the original articles as they appeared 
from time to time in United Ireland. 
I have no precise information as to the 
actual proprietors of that newspaper, 
but I believe those who have been named 
by the hon. Member are or have been 
connected with it. I can assure my hon. 
Friend that, although the fact that some 
of those concerned are Members of Par- 
liament may increase the importance at- 
tached to the paper in the eyes of some 
of its readers in Ireland, it will not in- 
fluence the Government in deciding upon 
the course they may think proper to 
adopt in the matter. Thecharacter and 
tone of many passages in those articles 
are such that they must be regarded with 
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repngnance and condemned by all who 
value the maintenance of public order, 
and especially by those who appreciate 
most highly the existenve of a free Press 
as a field for fair and reasonable political 
controversy. But the point we havealways 
to consider is whether the harm which 
might unfortunately be done by tie cir- 
culation of such articles might not be 
intensified, if any legal proceedings 
taken against a newspaper gave it a fic- 
titious importance in the eyes of the 
more ignorant classes. This is, and al- 
ways will be, a very difficult matter to 
decide. Its decision, as occasion arises, 
must be left to the Executive Govern- 
ment, which on the one hand is disposed 
to disregard these violent articles so far 
as they profess to be criticisms of their 
own conduct, but on the other hand they 
are fully alive to the effect which such 
publications may have on the general 
eommunity. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : As I am to some ex- 
tent interested in this matter, I wish to 
say that neither the good nor the evil 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman is 
anything to me. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is not a state- 
ment compatible with the Rules of the 
House. The Question has been an- 
swered. I must call upon Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy (who had the next Question 
on the Paper). 

Mr. O’BRIEN, who rose amid cries 
of “Order!” said: Sir, an attack has 
been made upon me, and I hope I may 
be allowed to reply to it. [‘ Order!” } 

Mr. CALLAN: Move the adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber wishes to make a personal explana- 
tion, the House will grant its indul- 


ence. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : I simply wish to say 
that whatever may be the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman—{ Cries of ‘‘ Or- 
der!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is not in the 
nature of a personal explanation. I 
call upon the 34 Member who has the 
next Question on the Paper—Mr. Justin 
M ‘Carthy. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : I bow to your deci- 
sion, Sir; but it is a singular exhibition 
of British fair play. 


ARMY—THE MEDICAL STAFF. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
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Captain of Orderlies O. Cook, “late’’ 
Army Hospital Corps, has authority to 
exercise the prerogative of command 
within the Medical Staff and the Medical 
Staff Corps respectively, in the like 
manner and to the same extent as, by 
virtue of his commission, he had within 
the “late”? Army Medical Department 
and the “late” Army Hospital Corps; 
whether the rate of pay which this 
officer is now in receipt of, viz. 10s. a- 
day, is considered a fair and reasonable 
compensation for the duties and work 
performed, or adequate remuneration 
for any officer of the Medical Depart-. 
ment or Medical Staff who has over 
eleven years’ commissioned service ; 
and, whether it is a fact that Captain of 
Orderlies Cook is the only officer now 
serving in the Army who has risen from 
the ranks for whom no increase of pay 
is provided; and, if so, whether the 
Secretary for War will take this excep- 
tional case into consideration ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER, who re- 
plied, said: The officer referred to 
exercises the same command in the 
Medical Staff Corps that he exercised 
prior to the issue of the recent Warrant 
in the Army Hospital Corps. He has 
the pay assigned to his rank by former 
Royal Warrants, which Warrants did 
not provide for an increase of such pay; 
but it is open to him to accept the terms 
first offered in 1881, in which case he 
would attain to the same rates of pay as 
the other officers who were his contem- 
poraries as Captains of Orderlies, and 
who have accepted the new terms. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)—SITTINGS AT 
LONGFORD. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, In reference to a reply toa 
Question put on the 24th November, 
why the Sub-Commissioners could not 
hear, at the December sittings at Long- 
ford, more than 44 cases, listed, con- 
sidering that several of, these cases are 
already settled ; whether, in the event of 
more than 100 cases transferred last 
March, at the landlord’s instance, from 
the County Court to the Sub-Commis- 
sion, not being heard and decided be- 
fore the Ist May 1885, the landlord 
may, after that date, insist on prompt 
payment of a full year’s rent, from May 
1884, at the old rent, though the judicial 
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rent would commence at that date 
if fixed by the County Oourt last 
March; and, whether, in such case, 
the tenants could recover the rent paid 
in excess, if any; and, if not, how can 
the suitors be saved from suffering by 
the delay ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
It is the practice of the Commissioners, 
in fixing the number of cases to be 
listed for hearing at a particular sitting, 
to allow a margin for probable settle- 
ments out of Court. ith regard to 
the problematic part of the Question 
which follows, the Commissioners’ Rule 
No. 65, which is already before the 
House, appears to afford an answer. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—TRIAL 
OF THE NEWRY RIOTERS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, With regard to the 
trials of six men for having, at Newry, 
on the 8th of June last, the occasion of 
the National meeting there, fired out of 
the Orange Hall, with intent to kill, 
what course the Orown intend to pursue 
in these cases, having regard to the 
great delay already permitted, and to 
the undertaking given on behalf of the 
Trish Government that these cases would 
not be locally tried; and, why the cases 
were not put forward at the last Com- 
mission in Dublin ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer), in reply, 
said, the cases would be tried at the 
Winter Assizes in Belfast. 

Mr. SEXTON asked,’ whether the 
Winter Assizes were not intended for 
prisoners in custody; whether these 
men were not out on bail; and, whether 
it was not absolutely certain that every 
Orangeman tried in Belfast would be 
acquitted ? 

HE SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he had 
no reason to think that the Belfast 
jurors would return an improper ver- 
dict in these cases. 


INTESTATE, &c, ESTATES (IRELAND)— 
ESTATE OF THE LATE MRS. 
HELEN BLAKE. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, With reference to his 
statement that £19,000 out of the estate 
of the late Mrs. Helen Blake had been 
per away by the Treasury under the 

ead of “intended legacies,” to whom 
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these payments were made, what was 
the amount in each case, and what was 
the nature of the evidence by which the 
Treasury was satisfied of the intention 
of the deceased in regard to the legacies 
in question; and, whether a Oopy of 
such evidence will be laid on the 
Table? 

Mz. HERBERT GLADSTONE, who 
replied, said: The legacies referred to 
were paid as being specified in an un- 
executed and incomplete will, which, so 
far as it went, expressed Mrs. Blake’s 
latest wishes. They comprise a gift of 
£6,400 to the National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion; £3,000 to Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, for a Scholarship in Irish History ; 
£2,000 for the benefit of Irish Railway 
employés ; £1,000 each to a Society for 
the protection of life from fire and for 
shipwrecked fishermen; £2,000 each to 
The O’Conor Don and to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), whose 
public conduct she admired ; and various 
smaller legacies to old friends. There 
seems no reason for laying the docu- 
ments in question on the Table. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked whe- 
ther, as this unexecuted will had no 
legal authority, the Government thought 
it was right, or in accordance with jus- 
tice, to distribute £19,000 of this lady’s 
money in the way stated without 
placing a small portion of her funds at 
the disposal of persons who have a 
primd facie case for showing that they 
are her nearest relatives, and who, 
therefore, have a right to share in the 
inheritance ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE : Per- 
haps the hon. Member will give Notice 
of the Question. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE SALVATION 
ARMY AT WORTHING. 

Mr. LODER asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he received, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember last, a communication from a 
committee appointed by the peaceful 
inhabitants PP Worthing, calling his 
attention to the proceedings of the Sal- 
vation Army in that town, and suggest- 
ing a means of preventing the dis- 
turbance arising out of such proceedings; 
and, if so, what course he proposes to 
take in reference to the matter? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT : I have 
received a communication on this sub- 
ject. I am aware of the inconveniences 
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which have been caused, and the docu- 
ments referred to proposes certain me- 
thods of dealing with these and other 

rocessions ; but that is a very delicate 
and difficult matter, and I confess I do 
not see my way to do anything upon it. 
Speaking generally, I do not think it is 
a good thing to legislate for particular 
cases which have caused temporary 
inconvenience. The wisest thing very 
often is to expect what generally hap- 
pens—that it will blow over. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD— 
THE STAFF. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is a fact that the 
majority of the thirty writers recently 
discharged from the Local Government 
Board Office were employed for several 
years on clerical duties of a nature more 
responsible than mere copying ; whether 
vacancies created by the discharge of 
these writers have been filled up by 
Upper Division Clerks with salaries 
commencing at £200 per annum, and 
Lower Division Clerks with salaries 
ranging from £95 upwards; whether 
some of the Lower Division Olerks em- 
ployed by the Board have received duty 
pay of £30 and £50 respectively per 
annum for performing precisely the 
same duties as those performed by 
writers at 10d. an hour; whether this 
change will result in an immediate in- 
crease in the Estimate for the Depart- 
ment; and, whether, in view of the 
writers having performed duties of a 
superior and responsible nature for 
several years, he will propose to the 
Treasury that some compensation be 
given to those whose places have now 
been filled by Established Clerks ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : In accord- 
ance with a scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of the clerical staff of the Local 
Government Department, which was 
rendered necessary by the large amount 
and character of the work devolving 
on the officers of the Board, the number 
of writers has been considerably re- 
duced, and an addition has been made 
to the number of Lower Division Clerks. 
Many of the writers had been employed 
on work other than mere copying, and 
some on duties which properly belonged 
to Clerks of the Lower Division. The 
most efficient of the writers have been 
retained. In no case has a vacancy 
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caused by the discharge of a writer been 
filled up by the appointment of an 
Upper Division Clark. As already 
stated, Lower Division Clerks have in 
some instances taken the place of writers, 
and the Board believe that this change 
will be beneficial to the Department. 
No Lower Division Clerks are receiving 
duty pay for the same duties as those 
performed by writers at 10d. an hour. 
It is not anticipated that the re- 
organization will occasion any increase 
in the Estimates for the present finan- 
cial year. The Board understand that 
the regulations under which the writers 
are employed expressly provide that 
no service shall confer any claim of 
superannuation or compensation al- 
lowance. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he 
has any objection to state the names of 
the experts who form the Committee 
now sitting on the designs and manufac- 
ture of postage stamps ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Com- 
mittee is composed of officers of the 
Post Office and the Inland Revenue De- 
partment possessing considerable ex- 
perience on the subject—namely, Mr. 
Jeffery, Controller of the London Postal 
Service, Mr. Page, a principal clerk in 
the Secretary’s Office, and Mr. Mulock, 
Director of the Confidential Inqui 
Branch, for the Post Office; Mr. Purcell, 
Controller of Stamps, and Mr. Boken- 
ham, Second Assistant Controller of 
Stamps, for the Inland Revenue? 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE SHANNON. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether his attention 
has been called to the serious loss in- 
curred by a number of farmers residing 
on the banks of the River Shannon, in 
the vicinity of Oarrick on Shannon and 
Jamestown, county Roscommon, by the 
neglect of the keeper at Jamestown to 
open the flood-gates in proper time, and 
the consequent flooding of the neigh- 
bouring district; and, whether steps 
will be taken to prevent a recurrence of 
this neglect ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE, who 
replied, said: Attention has been called 
to the complaints referred to by the 
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hon, Member. Every possible care was 
taken at the time to minimize the effects 
of the floods, and the efforts in this direc- 
tion will not be relaxed on future occa- 
sions. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MAJOR 
TRAILL, R.M., TRIM PETTY 
SESSIONS. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Is it a fact that Major Traill, R.M. 
in a case heard at Trim Petty Sessions 
in February last, in which the Inland 
Revenue, through Mr. M‘Donagh, super- 
visor, Drogheda, prosecuted a man for 
carrying arms without a licence, and to 
which charge the man pleaded guilty, 
illegally dismissed the prisoner, and 
that, when Mr. M‘Donagh remonstrated 
with Major Traill on his action, Major 
Traill ordered the police to arrest the 
supervisor and remove him out of Court; 
whether the supervisor was kept in cus- 
tody in the hall of the Court House 
before the public on a market day, and 
afterwards liberated without any charge 
being made against him; whether it is 
true that, on appeal by the Inland Re- 
venue, Major Traill’s decision in the 
case was reversed; and, whether an 
application has been made by Supervisor 
M‘Donagh to the Lord Lieutenant for 
—- to bring a civil action against 

ajor Traill for illegal arrest, and whe- 
ther such permission has been granted 
to him ; and, if not, on what grounds is 
Mr. M‘Donagh debarred from exercising 
his Constitutional right ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
The statements in the first paragraph of 
the Question are substantially correct. 
There is a conflict of testimony on the 
point whether the Supervisor was kept 
in custody. Major Traill’s decision was 
reversed on appeal. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, the Lord Lieutenant thought 
it right to express to Major Traill his 
disapproval of his conduct on the occa- 
sion. No application has been made to 
the Lord Lieutenant by Mr. M‘Donagh 
for permission to bring a civil action. 
I am informed he made some such ap- 
plication to the Board of Inland Re- 
venue, but they expressed an opinion 
that, having regard to the disapproval 
of Major Traill’s conduct expressed by 
the Lord Lieutenant, the matter should 
be allowed to drop. 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR, 
MACARTNEY PORTER, J.P. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
O’Ketty) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he is aware that Mr. Macartney 
Porter, J.P. Clogher, is brother to the 
District Master of the Orange Lodge of 
the district, and that one of the men 
(William Mills), accused of waylaying 
and assaulting Mr. Hynes, is in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Porter, J.P.; whether 
the statement made by the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant in reference 
to the assaults committed on Messrs. 
Hynes and Mackey at Clogher and Killy- 
faddy are based on information supplied 
by the police and magistrates, whose 
failure to protect the Catholic inhabit- 
ants of the district is the matter of com- 
plaint ; whether he adheres to the state- 
ment that the waylaying and assault of 
Mr. Hynes in Clogher is not ‘‘ serious ;”’ 
and, whether, in view of the distrust 
felt by the Catholics of the Clogher dis- 
trict in the impartiality of the local 
magistrates, the Irish Government will 
send Resident Magistrates to try the 
cases, which are set down for hearing 
on the 9th instant at Clogher ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware whether the statement 
in the first paragraph is correct or not, 
nor do I know that I am called upon to 
inquire. It has been reported to me by 
the police that the magistrates did not 
consider the case of assault sufficiently 
serious to take up. The man referred 
to was himself summoned for waylaying 
and assault. It was open to him to take 
proceedings against his alleged assail- 
ants. I have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the informatisn supplied to 
me. At the same time, I have asked 
the Attorney General for Ireland to give 
special consideration to the reports as to 
any of the cases pending, in view of 
seeing if they disclose any reason why 
any of them should be heard at Petty 
pr ee under the Prevention of Crime 

ct. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) AOT, 1883 — 
THE BALLYRUSKIN SCHEME—- 
ENNISTYMON UNION, CLARE. CO. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, as the result of a scheme for 
the erection of six labourers’ cottages, 
under the Act of last year, in the elec- 
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toral division of Ballyruskin, union of 
Ennistymon, county Clare, the Local 
Government Board, after inspection, 
sanctioned two, and whether nothing 
has since been done in respect to those 
two except the transmission by the Local 
Government Board of a bill of costs of 
over £20, or over £10 each cottage, to 
be levied on the electoral division ; and, 
whether, with a view to facilitate the 
working of the Act, the Government 
will cause the cost of Local Government 
Board inquiries to be brought down to 
a more moderate figure ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The result of the inquiry held as re- 
quired by the Act showed that three out 
of the five proposed sites were objection- 
able. The Local Government Board 
were prepared to proceed with regard to 
the remaining two; but the Guardians 
requested them to postpone action pend- 
ing anticipated legislation. As regards 
the costs of advertising and services of 
a reporter incidental to the local inquiry, 
the Local Government Board are bound 
to recover the amount, the sums paid 
being merely advanced by them for the 
Guardians’ convenience. The shorthand 
writer is paid at a scale fixed by the 
Treasury. The expenses of the Inspector 
who conducts the inquiry are not charged 
to the Union. 


PROPERTY AND INCOME TAX— 
INCOME FROM LAND AND HOUSES. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in view of 
the estimate of the First Lord of the 
Treasury in his Budget Speech of 1853 — 

“That one-fourth of the gross income de- 
rived from lands and houses goes into the 


pockets of mortgagees, annuitants. and others 
who receive under settlements,”’ 


whether, upon inquiry, he can confirm 
or vary that estimate; and, whether he 
can separately estimate the proportion 
of the gross rents of lands and houses 
engrossed by the encumbrancers ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): My right hon. 
Friend the present First Minister, it is 
true, made such an estimate, as will be 
seen in Hansard’s report of his speech ; 
but he prefaced his remark by saying 
that it was a “‘ conjectural estimate.” I 
am not in a position either to eonfirm or 
vary that estimate, as there are no Re- 
turns or Records available to me De- 
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partmentally—and I know of none in 
my private capacity—which would afford 
any definite information upon the point. 
I should imagine that my right hon. 
Friend relied for his estimate upon his 
wide experience, fortified possibly by 
those of some leading conveyancers, 
landowners, and land agents, who would 
have a much better knowledge of these 
matters than the officers of the Revenue. 


EGYPT—EGYPTIAN EXILES. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table 
Copies of Correspondence relating to 
the Egyptian Exiles ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
Yes, Sir; the Correspondence will be 
laid upon the Table. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—THE HIGHLANDS. 


Mr. ORAIG SELLAR asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
Whether Mr. Craik, of the Education 
Department, was sent to examine into 
the state of education in the Western 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
during the summer, and to report ; and, 
if so, whether his Report will be laid 
upon the Table of the House and dis- 
tributed to Members ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Immediately 
after the Report of the Crofters’ Com- 
mission appeared I instructed Mr. Oraik 
to make the inquiry referred to, in order 
that we might ascertain the best means 
of promoting education in the High- 
lands, and of relieving the local burdens 
complained of by the Commissioners. 
The Report has been completed within 
the last few days, and will be at once 
presented to Parliament. 


CROFTERS AND COTTARS OF THE 
HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS — THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION—EVIDENCE OF 
MR. JOHN CRAWFORD. 

Mr. MAOFARLANE asked the Lord 
Advocate, If his attention has been 
called to the evidence of Mr. John Craw- 
ford, factor, given at Bonar Bridge 
before the Royal Commission, in which 
that gentleman, in reply to question 
39,595, said— 

‘*There has been a considerable reduction 


made to large tenants, and, instead of making a 
reduction to the small tenants, the Duke has 
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 purerbeoty is year in providing seed, co 
an tatoes ag: tag e has ae. A peteaps 
£500 to lay out in works of trenching and im- 
proving their lots ;’’ 

if he is aware that Mr. Crawford is now 
threatening summary proceedings before 
the Sheriff for the recovery of the cost 
of the seed, corn, and potatoes said to 
have been given instead of a reduction 
of rent; and, if the crofters have any 
legal remedy against this claim ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The passage quoted in the 
Question does occur in the evidence 
of Mr. John Crawford. He states that 
the seed was not given as a gift, but on 
the distinct stipulation and condition 
that it should be paid for, though the 
term of payment was deferred, and he 
has addressed a communication to the 
tenants demanding payment. If the 
allegation that the seed was given upon 
an obligation for payment is disputed, 
and it is asserted that it was given as a 
gift, the matter can be decided in the 
same way as any other disputed question. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I wish to ask 
a further Question—whether Mr. Craw- 
ford does not dispute the accuracy of the 
Question, but says that the seed potatoes 
were given as a gift? Mr. Crawford 
took credit before the Commissioners 
for the gift. 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I must point out that the 
words of Mr. Crawford’s evidence did 
not express what the hon. Member puta 
tome. It may be that is the interpre- 
tation of them; but, of course, no matter 
stated ex parte in this way would effect 
a contract, if there was a contract. 

Mr. MAOFARLANE: I beg to give 
Notice that on the earliest occasion I 
will call attention to this question. 


THE MAGISTRACY—BREWERS AS 
JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether it is a fact that the 
Lord Chancellor has written to the 
Lords Lieutenant of the various counties 
requesting them in future not to submit 
to him the names of any brewers for 
the Commission of the Peace; whether 
brewers are not already precluded by 
Law from adjudicating on licensing 
questions in order not to disqualify them 
altogether for the Magistracy; and, if 
so, why the Lord Chancellor has, on his 
own responsibility, fettered the discretion 


Mr. Macfarlane 
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of the Lords Lieutenant; and, whether 
he is within his Constitutional right in 
so doing, and thus precluding a specified 
class of the community from the magis- 
terial service without considering each 
special case? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he had 
made inquiries on the subject from the 
Lord Chancellor, who, he found, had a 
rule, that when brewers’ names were sub- 
mitted to him for the office of licensing 
magistrates, with the names of other 
persons who were large owners of pro- 
perty in boroughs and counties, his © 
Lordship left out the names of brewers. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—COST 
OF COUNTY ELECTIONS. 


Mr. H. TOLLEMACHE asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether, in view of 
the proposed assimilation of the County 
and Borough Franchise, and the con- 
traction of electoral areas in many coun- 
ties, the Government contemplate any 
modification of the scale of expenditure 
for county elections laid down by the 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1883 ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that, as 
far as he knew, the Government had not 
considered this question. It was not in- 
tended to legislate on the subject until a 
General Election had given them some 
experience. 


CENTRAL ASIA—TRADE WITH THIBET. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
claim the right, under existing Treaties 
and Conventions with the Gevernment of 
China, for British merchandise to enter 
into Thibet; and, whether the right to 
introduce opium is included in such 
claim ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Treaties and Conventions between 
this country and China do not stipulate 
for the entrance of British merchandize 
into Thibet. : 


SCOTLAND—THE CRINAN CANAL COM- 
MISSIONERS — RATES ON VESSELS 
AND GOODS. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Lord 
Advocate, If his attention has been 
called to the rates levied by the Canal 
Commissioners for vessels and goods 
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passing through the Orinan Canal, and 
to a Petition upon the subject, the re- 
ceipt of which was acknowledged by 
the Secretary to the Commissioners 
on the 24th of October; and, if he 
is able to say if any decision has 
been arrived at, and if any reduction 
is to be made in the dues com- 
plained of ? 

Toe LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The allegations in the Peti- 
tion to which the hon. Member refers 
have been for some time under considera- 
tion by the Commissioners of the Oale- 


* donian Canal, by whose directions careful 


inquiries have been made in regard to 
the rates levied at other ports; and 
several amendments in the table of rates 
at present in force on the Crinan Canal 
are in contemplation. 


CENTRAL ASIA—AFGHAN FRONTIER 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. E, STANHOPE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he can give the House any informa- 
tion as to the progress made by the 
Afghan Frontier Commission, and as to 
the steps which Her Majestys Govern- 
ment have taken in consequence of the 
occupation by Russian troops of some 
positions on the frontier which were 
within the disputed territory ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked, 
Whether the Russians have lately occu- 
pied Pul-i-Khatun, on the Perso-Afghan 
frontier, 60 miles beyond Sarakhs, and 
160 miles nearer to India than Merv; 
where the British Boundary Commission 
now are; where the Russian Commis- 
sioner is at present; and, whether the 
British Government accept the occupa- 
tion of Pul-i-Khatun by the Ozar’s 
troors in breach of the engagements of 
the Russian Government ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The British Commissioner, according to 
the most recent information, was on his 
way to Panjdeh; but the work of the 
Commission cannot begin until the ar- 
rival of his Russian colleague, whose 
departure from St. Petersburg was de- 
layed, sothat he cannot arrive at Sarakhs, 
the meeting-place of the Commission, 
before the latter part of January. The 
British and Russian Governments are in 
communication, with a view to defining 
a zone of territory within which the 
frontier line shall be traced; and Her 
Majesty’s Government have pressed for 
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the withdrawal of any troops which 
have been advanced beyond Sarakhs, 
pending the meeting of the Commis- 
sion. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGO. 


Mr. SALT asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, If England 
has acknowledged, or is about to ac- 
knowledge, the independent authority 
of the International Association of the 
Congo; whether steps have been taken 
for the due protection of British trade 
on the Congo and in the Countries ad- 
jacent ; and, whether the International 
Association of the Congo is under the 
control or protection of any European 
Power that assumes a_ responsibility 
for its actions; and, if so, of what 
Power ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The question of the recognition of the 
authority of the International Associa- 
tion is now a matter of negotiation at 
Berlin. Her Majesty’s Government hope 
that the steps which they have taken, 
and are taking, at the Conference will 
secure the due protection of British trade 
on the Congo and in the adjacent coun- 
tries; and I may add that the increase 
of the Consular staff is under consi- 
deration. So far as Her Majesty’s 
Government are aware, no European 
Power has assumed any responsibility 
for the actions of the International As- 
sociation. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—PRESS MESSAGES, 


Mr. ECROYD asked the Postmaster 
General, If it is the fact that, during the 
past few months, an extra charge has 
been imposed upon newspaper proprie- 
tors in certain towns for the receipt of 
Press messages after the ordinary hours 
during which the telegraph offices in 
the towns are open to the public; and, 
whether such charge is not precluded by 
81 and 32 Vie. c. 101, s. 16? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It is the 
case that within the last few months the 
proprietors of the newspapers at Bolton 
and Preston have been required to pay 
the cost of late attendance for the receipt 
of news; and this is in accordance with 
the usual practice elsewhere. The charge 
is not contrary to the Act quoted by the 
hon. Member, 
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EXCISE LICENCES—RAILWAY RE. 
FRESHMENT ROOMS, 

Mr. A. PEASE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether licenses to sell intoxicating 
liquors granted to railway refreshment 
rooms entitle the holders to hawk spirits 
in bottles in every part of the station ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers), who replied, 
said: My right hon. Friend has asked 
me to answer this Question ; and, so far 
as the Revenue Departments are con- 
cerned, I have to say that the Excise 
licence for the sale of liquors at a railway 
refreshment room is, in fact, a publican’s 
licence, based on the certificate of the 
magistrates under the Act 9 Geo. IV. 
c. 61, Schedule C; and as this permits 
the liquors to be drunk or consumed in 
the house, or on the premises thereunto 
belonging, the supply of liquors to pas- 
sengers on the railway platform seems to 
me to be within the meaning of the Act. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
CLAUSE 19—LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 


Cotonen CUOLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he will call the at- 
tention of Boards of Guardians to the 
necessity of carrying out the orders for 
the erection or repair of labourers’ cot- 
tages, under Clause 19, Land Act, 1881, 
seeing that only 250 out of a total of 
518, have been put into operation up to 
the 30th June 1884 ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I think it would be very desirable that 
this matter should be pressed upon the 
attention of Boards of Guardians; and 
I will communicate with the Land Com- 
mission and the Local Government Board 
as to the best means of doing so. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACT, 1883— 
MARTIN DONNELLY, ATHLONE 
UNION. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Ohief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, With reference to 
the proposed dwelling for a labourer 
named Martin Donnelly, of the Union 
of Athlone, Ireland, whether he will 
state the name of the employer who 
offered him ‘‘a house, kitchen garden, 
and rood of land, provided he would 
take service with him;” whether the 
Local Government Board has made or 
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will make inquiries whether such offer 
was ever personally or bond fide made; 
whether he is aware that the labourer, 
Donnelly, absolutely denies it; whether 
the Kiltoom (Athlone Union) Sanitary 
Officer has expressed himself as satis- 
fied with the sanitary arrangements of 
labourers’ cottages in Donnelly’s vicinity; 
and, whether, under ‘‘The Labourers’ 
(Ireland) Act, 1883,” Donnelly is in 
any way deprived of his free option to 
labour for the employers of a district at 
wages agreed upon in preference to 
working for one individual ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I am informed that the name of the em- 
ployer who made the offer is Mr. J. B. 
Greene, of Lecarrow. I am not aware 
of the precise circumstances under which 
the offer was made, nor does it appear 
necessary to inquire. The Committee 
of the Guardians who had the matter 
before them had the testimony of the 
Guardian of the division |and several 
cesspayers. There is nothing in the 
Labourers’ Act requiring a labourer 
provided with a house to work for any 
particular individual; but the view that 
the Sanitary Authority seem to have 
taken of the matter is, that as they 
understood Donnelly could obtain a 
suitable residence otherwise, it was un- 
necessary to provide one for him under 
the Labourers’ Act. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CLARE 
COUNTY—MESSRS. M. F. RYAN 
AND E, POWER. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Lord Chancellor has yet 
come to a decision with regerd to recom- 
mendations made him to appoint Messrs. 
M. F. Ryan, of Clonakilla House, and 
E. Power, of Erribul, to the Commission 
of the Peace for the county of Clare? 
I also beg to ask, If the Board of Guar- 
dians of the Mohill Union did in May 
last recommend the names of several 
gentlemen for appointment to the Com- 
mission of the Peace; if two of those 
gentlemen, Messrs. Quinn and Maguire, 
are owners of property in Leitrim and 
other counties, and the former coroner 
for South Leitrim ; and, if, considering 
the small number of Catholic magistrates 
in that county, the Government will fulfil 
their promise of remedying this state of 
things by appointing the two gentlemen 
named to the Commission of the Peace ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Olare has refused to recommend either 
of these gentlemen to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the Lord Chancellor, having 
fully considered the matter, declines to 
overrule the decision of the Lieutenant 
of the county. With regard to the 
second Question of the hon. Gentleman, 
the two gentlemen named were recom- 
mended by the Mohill Guardians; but 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Leitrim declined to adopt such recom- 
mendation, and, in the opinion of the 
Lord Chancellor, not unreasonably. 

Mr. KENNY: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that the Lord Lieutenant 
referred to is an Orangeman and Pro- 
testant, and that he repeatedly refused 
to recommend to the Commission of the 
Peace any persons not of his own way of 
thinking in politics ? 

[No reply. ] 

PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 


ACT, 1882—EXTRA POLICE, 
COUNTY MAYO. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether an extra police force of four 
constables is maintained at Kilkelly, 
county Mayo, for the protection of 
Mathias Lydon, of that place, against his 
will; whether the District Inspector of 
Constabulary, on being remonstrated 
with by Lydon and asked to withdraw 
the force, advised Lydon to write to the 
County Inspector, and whether, this 
being done, that official threw back the 
case into the hands of the District In- 
spector; whether the district is charge- 
able with the cost of the extra force; 
and, whether the protection will still be 
compulsorily applied to a man who de- 
clares that he has never been threatened, 
that he is in fear of no one, and that 
the guard upon him is injuring his 
trade ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
It is not the case that four extra police 
are maintained at Kilkelly for the 
protection of Lydon. The station is 
strengthened by one man only, and 
there is no charge on the district oc- 
casioned thereby. Protection will not 
be forced on Lydon ; but the local police 
having reason to believe that it is neces- 
sary, will do their best to insure his 
safety. With regard to the correspon- 
dence with the County Inspector, Lydon 
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appears to have been under a misappre- 
hension as to what the District Inspector 
suggested to him. 
r. SEXTON: Will the extra con- 
stable be withdrawn now ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
No ; the police consider it necessary. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—BUG. 
BROOKE SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the action of the School Board at 
Bugbrooke, Northamptonshire, with re- 
spect to a boy named Lester, whose 
parent was informed, on his being sus- 
pected of stealing a cap, that he must 
either submit to a flogging, or to a pro- 
secution for theft; and, whether it is 
open to a School Board to submit such 
alternatives to the parents of children 
attending Board Schools? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There has been 
an investigation of this case by the ma- 
gistrates at the Northampton Petty Ses- 
sions, where the schoolmaster was sum- 
moned for assaulting the boy Lester. 
The case appears to have been fully in- 
quired into—both parties being repre- 
sented by counsel—and the magistrates 
dismissed the charge. The mother 
having consented to the flogging, it was 
administered in the presence of the Rev. 
J. Harrison, the Chairman of the Board 
and Rector of the parish. The matter 
having been decided by the magistrates, 
I do not see that there is any case in 
which I can interfere. 


PROPERTY AND INCOME TAX— 
BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
many Building Societies have been in 
the habit, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of the Income Tax Acts, of claim- 
ing and receiving from their mortgagees 
or borrowing members full interest on 
advances without any reduction in re- 
spect of Income Tax, and also to the 
hardship thus inflicted upon large num- 
bers of the thrifty working classes ; and, 
whether it is within the power of the 
Treasury to enforce against such Build- 
ing Societies the penalty of fifty pounds 
foreach offence, under section forty ofthe 
Act of 1858, in case such Building So- 
cieties do not refund to their borrowing 
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members the moneys thus wrongfully 
received ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Ounrxpers): In reply to the 
first Question of my hon. and learned 
Friend, I have to say that the refusal by 
Building Societies to allow any deduc- 
tion in respect of Income Tax from in- 
terest on advances made to their mort- 
gagors or borrowing members has fre- 
quently been the subject of complaint 
to the Board of Inland Revenue. Such 
refusal, where persisted in or defended 
in any way, is, upon inquiry, usually 
found to be based upon the difficulty 
which is alleged to exist in ascertaining 
how much of each payment made to the 
Society represents the interest on the 
sum advanced. It is apparent, however, 
that in any properly constituted Society 
the amount to be repaid must be arrived 
at by an actuarial calculation of how 
much will suffice to make good the sum 
originally advanced, together with in- 
terest at a certain rate per annum. 
When a complaint has been made, the 
Board of Inland Revenue have explained 
to the Society that upon making each 
payment, monthly or otherwise, a mem- 

er is entitled to deduct Income Tax at 
the current rate upon so much thereof 
as represents interest, and the result has 
been generally satisfactory, the deduc- 
tion claimed being allowed. There would 
be difficulty in proceeding under the 40th 
section of the Act of 1853, where, from 
ignorance of the law, or inability on the 
part of the borrower to ascertain the 
proportion of interest included in the 
payment, the deduction sought to be 
made has exceeded that which the com- 
plainant is entitled by law to make. In 
reply to so much of my hon. and learned 
Friend’s last Question as is not met by 
what I have said, I may add that the 
penalty of £50 does not attach to a re- 
fusal to refund, but is confined to a re- 
fusal to allow. I will look further into 
this matter during the Recess, and I 
shall be glad of any assistance which 
my hon. and learned Friend can give 
me; but the question is one of a highl 
technical character, and surrounded wit 
practical difficulties. 


CITY OF LONDON LIVERY GUILDS 
COMMISSION. 
Mr. BRYCE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, In 
what state of preparation are the Papers 


Mr, M‘Laren 
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which still remain to be issued by the 
City of London Livery Guilds Commis- 
sion, and when it is expected that these 
Papers will be laid before Parliament? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that the remaining two 
volumes of the Papers were in the press, 
and he expected would be delivered in 
about three weeks. 


EGYPT (THE EXPEDITION UP THE 
NILE)—LORD WOLSELEY’S 
PROCLAMATION. 


Sir HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether he 
has received a copy of the General Order 
of Lord Wolseley, published in the 
newspapers, offering a prize of £100, to 
be paid after their return to Egypt— 

“To the Battalion of the Nile Force that 
shall make the quickest time with the fewest 
accidents between Sarras and Debbeh, and will 
do all he can to give the place of honour to the 
Battalion which wins the prize ; ” 
whether he approves of the terms of that 
Order; and, whether he will, taking 
into account the extra labour involved, 
and the harassing and unusual service 
on which the troops are engaged, favour- 
ably consider the question of an increase, 
under proper regulations, by way of 
working-pay, to the pay of the general 
body of troops employed on the Nile 
Expedition ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
IT have not yet received a copy of the 
General Order referred to in the hon, 
Gentleman’s Question; but, judging 
from the telegraphic summary of it given 
in the newspapers, I should not be dis- 
posed in such a matter to interfere with 
the discretion vested in the General com- 
manding the Expedition. As to the 
second part of the Question, having in 
view the rule laid down in the Queen’s 
Regulations as to the liability of soldiers 
to be employed on every kind of labour 
during service in the field when a field 
ration is allowed, I am not prepared, as 
at present advised, to sanction the issue 
of working pay. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE MAIL 
SERVICE TO CYPRUS—THE PENIN- 
SULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY. 
Mr. MARRIOTT asked the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

If he would state whether the prosperity 

of Cyprus has greatly increased under 

British rule; whether the Turkish tribute 
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of £95,000 a-year has been regularly 

aid, and half of this sum retained by 
England to meet her share of the in- 
terests of the war, guaranteed jointly by 
this Country with France ; whether, not- 
withstanding this heavy tribute, the an- 
nual deficits have decreased from, in 
1882, £92,000; in 1883, £30,000; and 
this year, £13,000; and, whether, in 
the face of this increasing pros- 
erity, it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, for the pupose 
of saving £7,000 a-year, to terminate 
the postal contract made with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Com- 
pany, and so deprive the inhabitants 
of their weekly mail service, and 
render even the fortnightly delivery de- 
pendent upon the Austrian Lloyd’s Com- 
pany steamers? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The pre- 
amble contained in the first three para- 
graphs of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s Question is substantially correct. 
But the Imperial postal revenue has 
lost nearly £50,000 by the mail contract, 
the amount received for postage being 
only about £150 a-year, while the sub- 
sidy is £7,000. It has been decided to 
allow the mails to be carried by the 
Austrian Lloyd’s Company as an ex- 
periment; but the Secretary of State, 
at the same time, has invited the opi- 
nion of the local Legislative Council 
on the subject, and on the question 
whether, assuming funds to be avail- 
able from local revenue for the renewal 
of some subsidy, it would be desirable 
to do so. 


NAVY (SHIPS)—SOUTHAMPTON 
DOCKYARDS. 


Dr. LYONS asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether, in the event 
of any extension of works under the De- 
partment being in contemplation, he will 
take into consideration the state of things 
in the Southamption dockyards, in one 
of which, under dearth of employment, 
the number of workmen has been re- 
duced from 2,500 to 500 now only under 
pay, with consequently great distress 
amongst this class of operatives and 


families ? 
Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: Two 


firms at Southampton are on the Ad- 
miralty list for ships of moderate size, 
and they will be considered when it 
is proposed to put out new work to 
contract. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—SCHOOL BOARDS IN SKYE. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
If any of the Board Schovls in the 
Island of Skye are now being used as 
barracks for Her Majesty’s troops; and, 
if this is true, what other accommoda- 
tion is provided for the children ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The following 
telegram has been received from the 
Procurator Fiscal at Portree :— 

‘‘ Marines quartered during night only in 
Board School at Uig; no interference with 
children who are taught in said school during 
the day; no other school used.” 

In reply to a further Question, 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the School 
Board could loan a school for any pur- 
pose if it did not interfere with its edu- 
cational purposes. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he wished 
to ask a Question arising out of the 
answer. A school was loaned to him 
for a public meeting at night. An 
action was taken against the School 
Board for doing so, and judgment was 
given against them at Edinburgh. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
the judgment was a lawful one or not? 
What he wished to ask was, whether a 
School Board could be guilty of any 
irregularity in so loaning a school ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA replied, that the 
Question did not arise out of the answer, 
aud he asked that Notice should be 
given of it. 


LAW AND POLICE—CHARGE OF SHOOT- 
ING WITH INTENT, &c. AT WELLING- 
TON COLLEGIANS. 

Viscount CRICHTON asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If it is true, as stated in the 
newspapers, that a farmer, on Saturday 
last, discharged a loaded gun at some 
boys of Wellington College; whether 
several of the boys were wounded ; and, 
whether any steps have been taken to 
make the person guilty of this outrage 
amenable ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
have received a Report of this outrage. 
A farmer, finding some boys who be- 
longed to Wellington College engaged 
in a paper-chase, and going across his 
meadows, shot at them with a 
loaded with No. 7 shot, and wounded a 
number of them. In these circumstances 
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the matter was taken up, in the first 
place, by the Chief Constable for Berk- 
shire ; but according to the technicalities 
of the English law, it being discovered 
that the offence was committed in Hamp- 
shire, the procedure had to be trans- 
ferred; but I will take vare that the 
matter is properly pursued, in order 
that an outrage of this kind may be 
duly punished. 


FRANCE AND CHINA—FRENCH VES- 
SELS AT HONG KONG. 


Mr. CROPPER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
it be true, as stated in The Pall Mall 
Gaszette of the 2nd instant, that— 

“The Government of Hong Kong, which 
was ordered to enforce the Foreign Enlistment 
Act by the Coionial Office, has allowed four 
French vessels under Admiral Lespés, which 
are actually engaged in hostile operations 
against China, to provision in the harbour ?”’ 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: We have 
no information about the matter as yet; 
but we have inquired by telegram of the 
Governor of Hong Kong. 


INLAND REVENUE—SECRECY OF 
INCOME TAX RETURNS. 


_ Ms. FINCH-HATTON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
following words, which occur in a cir- 
cular dated 20th November 1884,’ and 
issued by the Inland Revenue Office to 
Surveyors of Taxes in England and 
Wales as instructions to them for giving 
effect to the Resolution of the House of 
Commons of 17th November, adding 
an additional penny to the Income Tax, 
viz. :— 

‘* In cases in which the collector's duplicates 
have been completed by the clerk, and have 
been handed to you for examination, you may 
arrange with the clerk for the insertion of the 
Duties specified being made in your office, and, 
in order to enable you to enter the Duties with- 
out loss of time, I am directed to authorise you 
to draw upon the nearest Collector of Inland 
Revenue to lend you at once the services of 
one Assistant of Excise ;” 
whether he has taken any steps to pre- 
vent the authority thus given for placing 
the Returns under Schedules A and B 
within the knowledge of persons un- 
pledged to secrecy as to their contents ; 
whether such an authority is not, in the 
case of Schedule D, in direct contra- 
vention of the Income Tax Act, 5 and 6 
Vic. c. 35, and subsequent Acts; whe- 
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ther any Assistant of Excise, acting under 
such authority, will render himself liable 
to a penalty of £100 under the provi- 
sions of those Acts; and, whether he 
will at once withdraw the circular ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CuitpErs): Secrecy only 
attaches to returns and assessments 
under Schedule D, and a violation of 
secrecy in connection with that Schedule 
would undoubtedly be in contravention 
of the Income Tax Acts. But as it is 
already matter of strict instruction to 
Surveyors of Taxes not to allow any 
information under that Schedule to pass 
through the hands of a person not sworn 
to secrecy, and as the Board of Inland 
Revenue have every reason to believe 
that their instructions in this respect are 
rigidly adhered to, it was unnecessary 
to repeat the injunction, and no neces- 
sity whatever exists for withdrawing the 
Circular referred to. The Assistants of 
Excise employed in connection with Sche- 
dule D are invariably sworn to secrecy. 
As regards Schedules A and B, although 
secrecy is not imposed by law, it is not 
the practice of the Board of Inland 
Revenue to allow their officers to permit 
the inspection of the assessments by any 
unauthorized person. 


Corporation of Limerick. 


IRELAND—THE CORPORATION OF 
LIMERICK—EXTRA POLICE TAX. 


Viscount CRICHTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, What steps the Irish Executive 
are taking to levy the extra police tax 
from the Limerick Corporation ; what is 
the cause of the delay; whether any 
proposal has been made by the Corpora- 
tion to arrange the matter; and, whe- 
ther the Government made any recent 
offer or suggestion of compromise ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
On the application of the Irish Govern- 
ment a mandamus was issued by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench directing the Corpora- 
tion of Limerick to levy the extra police 
tax, which it is their statutable duty to 
collect under the Constabulary Act of 
1836, as amended in 1851 and 1866, and 
finally in 1874. The Corporation have, 
however, refused to obey the order of 
the Court. The Government have, there- 
fore, been obliged to consider whether 
they should apply to have the members 
of the Oorporation who took part in this 
proceeding committed for contempt. I 
need not say that it had not been con- 
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templated that a responsible public body 
such. as the Limerick Town Council 
would thus deliberately refuse to obey 
the law. No such case has, I believe, 
ever before occurred. However much 
they may reprehend the conduct of the 
Town Council, the Government are un- 
willing to take the extreme step of ap- 
plying for an order to imprison those 
members of the Corporation who are 
responsible for the disobedience, which 
is the only procedure provided by the 
law for enforcing obedience to the order 
of the Court. They are influenced by 
the consideration that such a step would 
not necessarily secure the main object— 
namely, the recovery of the money legally 
due. What they intend to do is to apply 
to Parliament for power: —in cases of de- 
fault on the part of the local rating au- 
thority—to collect by direct means a tax 
such as this, which Parliament has al- 
ready by Statute made it the duty of the 
Irish Executive in certain cases to im- 
pose. There have been no communica- 
tions such as are alluded to in the last 
two paragraphs of the noble Viscount’s 
Question. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Will the powers 
to be obtained be retrospective ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir. 

Mr. SEXTON: Does the answer 
mean that there is no legal power to en- 
force payment, and that the Government 
are obliged to apply for fresh powers? 
Did not the Corporation request the 
Lord Lieutenant to send down a Com- 
missioner to investigate the merits of 
the case, and did he not refuse to do so? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I have already answered several Ques- 
tions on the latter point. It would be 
quite impossible to accede to the pro- 
posal referred to. I did not say that 
the Government have no legal power; 
but that there is no means open to them 
expect those which they are very reluct- 
ant to take. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : Has the right hon. 
Gentleman observed that at the recent 
elections of Town Councillors not a single 
member who voted for the payment of 
the tax has been returned ? 


| No reply. ] , 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Would 


the right hon. Gentleman kindly state 
what return has been made to the writ? 


[No reply. } 
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CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES—CLASS 
III.—THE ROYAL IRISH 

CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that the Es- 
timate for Constabulary in Ireland in 
present financial year is £1,440,095, 
against £1,097,192 in 1879-80; and, 
whether, in framing his Estimates for 
the coming year, he will endeavour to 
bring the expense under this head to its 
former standard ? 

Tue OHANCELLORor tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): Yes, Sir. The 
comparison which the hon. Member 
draws between the Estimates for 1879-80 
and 1884-5 for the Irish Constabulary 
is correct. This increase of charge arises 
mainly from carrying out the provisions 
of the Acts of 1882 and 1883, especially 
46 & 47 Vict. c. 14, which revised and 
considerably augmented the rates of pay 
of the Constabulary. It is not I or the 
Treasury who frame the Estimates for 
the Royal Irish Constabulary ; our func- 
tion is confined to criticizing them; and 
I am always glad to receive suggestions 
for practical economy. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Arising out of this 
Question, I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he was disposed to 
recommend the introduction of a Bill 
into Parliament to bring down the rate 
of pay to what it stood at under the late 
Government ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. OntrpErs): Before enter- 
taining such a proposition I would like 
to know the foundation for it. 


IRELAND—THE NATIONAL LEAGUE— 
MR. SLATTERY. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the police at Bodyke, county Clare, 
have instructions to watch Mr. Edmund 
M. Slattery of that place, and follow him 
almost wherever he goes; whether the 
constable in charge of the barracks 
cautioned him that whenever Mr. Slat- 
tery had occasion to go any considerable 
distance from home he should give notice 
of his intention to the police ; if such an- 
noyance is given to Mr. Slattery because 
he is President of the local National 
League; and, if this watching of Mr. 
Slattery will be discontinued by order of 


| the authorities ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
It is not the fact that the police at Bodyke 
watch Mr. Slattery, as stated, or that 
they have direction to do so; nor did the 
sergeant in charge give him any such 
caution as is mentioned. The sergeant 
has recently prosecuted Mr. Slattery for 
drunkenness, and he was fined at Petty 
Sessions 5s. and costs for the offence. 

Mr. KENNY: Is the information of 
the Chief Secretary supplied from the 
sergeant of police ; and will he be pre- 

ared to receive the affidavit of Mr. 
lattery contradicting the statement of 
the police constable? 


[No reply. ] 


STATE OF IRELAND—POLICE PROTEO- 
TION, KILMOON, COUNTY CLARE. 
Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the police hut at Kilmoon, county 
Clare, is stationed there for the protec- 
tion of the person who took an evicted 
farm in that place; if he is aware that 
Lane, the person who is stated to have 
taken the farm, lives five miles away, 
and if it is true that he also has sur- 
rendered the farm ; and, since there has 
been no violence nor threat of violence 
in the locality for a very considerable 
time, and that a police barrack is only 
about a mile distant, whether the police 
hut will be finally removed ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Lane has not surrendered the farm, and 
I am informed that he intends to reside 
near it. He has placed stock on it, and 
when doing so he was threatened. The 
police are considered necessary to pre- 
vent violence, and will not be removed at 
present. Their cost is not charged to 
the locality. .The nearest permanent 
police barrack is nearly three miles dis- 
tant—not one, as stated in the Question. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, DUNFANAGHY UNION. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he can give a Return for circu- 
lation showing all Papers, as well as all 
Correspondence with the Local Govern- 
ment Board, touching the election of 
Poor Law Guardians for the Dunfanaghy 
Union, county of Donegal, during the 
past two years? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I do not think that any useful object 
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would be gained by such a Return. I 
understand that the Correspondence relat- 
ing to the elections throughout the Union 
is very voluminous, and that much of it 
relates to mere matters of routine, which 
could have no public interest. If the 
hon. Member will specify any particular 
electoral division in the election for which 
he is interested, the propriety of giving 
the Return for that division will be con- 
sidered. 


REGISTRAR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
IRELAND. 


Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘OARTHY 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the clerks in the Record Branch 
of the Registrar General in Ireland have 
recently been compelled to remain in the 
office till 6 p.m., and deprived of the 
Saturday half-holiday, on the repre- 
sentation of the Secretary that a portion 
of the work of the Branch was in arrear ; 
whether the clerks who are practically 
acquainted with the work in question 
unanimously deny that any arrears exist ; 
and, whether it is in the power of a head 
of a department, in such a case, to extend 
the office hours of a particular branch 
without superior authority; also, whether 
the post of Chief Clerk to the Registrar 
General in Ireland was abolished as un- 
necessary, and the post of Secretary 
created with the same salary; and, whe- 
ther the abolition of the former post was 
decided upon on the representations of 
the gentleman who is now Secretary ; 
and, whether it is a fact that a gratuity 
or bonus of £1,000 was given to the Se- 
cretary of the Registrar General in Ire- 
land in connection with the work of the 
Census Returns; what was the period 
estimated as necessary for the completion 
of the work in respect of which the 
gratuity was awarded; and, what was 
the time actually found necessary ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Ihave been asked to answer these Ques- 
tions, which deal with matters in which 
the Irish Government is concerned. The 
Registrar General informs me that the 
work of the Record Branch of his De- 
partment isin arrear. He is the judge 
of this, and he is certainly acting within 
his powers as Head of the Department 
in requiring his subordinate officers to 
work off the arrears in the manner stated. 
In 1877, after an inquiry held by the 
Treasury Remembrancer, the Chief 
Clerkship and one of the first-class clerk- 
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ships in this Office were abolished, and 
the office of Secretary created, with a 
salary the same as that formerly attached 
to the Chief Clerkship. These changes 
were made by the then Lord Lieutenant 
with the consent of the Treasury, and 
not at the instance of the gentleman 
who now fills the office of Secretary. 
The sum of £1,000 was given to the 
Secretary for work performed in con- 
nection with the Census of 1881. The 
time originally estimated for the work 
was fuur years. The Secretary was 
actually engaged for about three and a- 
half years. The Registrar General at- 
tributes, in a large measure, to the effi- 
ciency of the Secretary, the success of 
his efforts in bringing the work to a 
comparatively early close, whereby great 
economy was effected. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—TREATMENT OF 
PATRICK BYRNE, A CONVICT. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he will cause inquiry to 
be made by some independent authority 
into the state of health of Patrick Byrne, 
a convict prisoner in Maryborough Gaol, 
and into the treatment to which he has 
been subjected since his removal from 
Spike Island Prison, and especially into 
the punishment to which he was sub- 
jected on the 9th, 10th, and 11th Octo- 
ber last, and the effect of the said 
punishment upon his health ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have received very full Reports as to the 
case of this man, and find that, with the 
exception of one month in October last 
year, he has been treated in the convict 
hospital at Maryborough since May, 
1883, and has received every care and 
attention. The medical officer reports 
him to be phthisical, strumous, and 
spare, and generally of unsound con- 
stitution; but now in fair health fora 
man of his constitutional tendency. The 
convict was not subjected to punishment 
on any day in October last; but in Oc- 
tober, 1883, when out of hospital, he 
was subjected to 24 hours’ reduction of 
diet for a prison offence. The medical 
officer states that this could not have 
affected his health. I do not think that 
there is any ground for further inquiry 
in this case. 

Mz.ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman state whether 
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special inquiries will be made as to the 
general condition of the prison ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he had received a Report; but 
would like to go further into it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman also inquire 
as to the amount of work executed by 
the officials, especially that of ordinary 
warders, as distinguished from convict 
warders ? 
¢ Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—OAP- 
TAIN WHELAN, A RESIDENT 
MAGISTRATE. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it a fact that the inhabitants of Porta- 
down, Lurgan, Banbridge, and Dun- 
garvan, without distinction of creed, 
have sent Memorials to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant protesting against the suggested 
removal of Captain Whelan, R.M.; whe- 
ther, on the occasion of the recent riot, 
Captain Whelan was ill, and therefore 
unable to be present; and, whether, 
before deciding on the removal of Cap- 
tain Whelan, R.M., from his present 
district, they will accord a full inquiry 
into any allegations that may have been 
made or insinuated against him ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir ; such a Memorial has been re- 
ceived ; but it has not been replied to— 
beyond an acknowledgment of receipt— 
pending an inquiry into the state of Cap- 
tain Whelan’s health. The mostimme- 
diate question for consideration is whe- 
ther, owing to the state of his health, he 
is able to discharge the duties of a Re- 
sident Magistrate. It is the case that 
he was ill and absent on that account 
from duty on the occasion of the recent 
riot; and there is no occasion for any 
except a medical inquiry. 


THE PATENT OFFICE, DUBLIN— 
INDEXES. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he has 
any objection to supply to the National 
Library, Kildare Street, Dublin, for 
convenience of those classes of the publie 
interested in patents and inventions, an. 
index covering the whole period repre- 
sented by the copies of specifications de- 
posited in the library (to which index 
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the needful additions might hereafter be 
continually made), and thereby save a 
at deal of the time and money spent 
in searches; whether he is aware that 
only the indices for the years 1880-83 
have been supplied to the Public Record 
Office, Dublin, in fulfilment of his recent 
undertaking ; and, if the indices of pre- 
vious years are out of print, whether he 
will cause them to be reprinted and sup- 
plied to the Dublin Office, in order to 
enable any person resident in Ireland to 
ascertain whether any previous patent 
affects a contemplated patent of his own 
without being compelled to come and 
make a search in London, or pay alarge 
fee - a London patent agent or solici- 
tor 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The Patent 
Office is now engaged in preparing re- 
vised consolidated indexes of specifica- 
tions; but there is a very considerable 
amount of labour involved in this task, 
and some time must consequently elapse 
before these indexes can be published. 
When published, copies shall be sent to 
the National Library, Kildare Street, 
Dublin. The hon. Member states that, 
in spite of my promise to the hon. 
Member for County Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
the indexes for the years 1880-3 only 
have been forwarded to the Public Re- 
cord Office, Dublin. My information 
shows that indexes for the years 1875-83 
have been forwarded, with the exception 
of one alphabetical and two subject- 
matter indexes which are out of print. 
As there is a complete set of indexes at 
the National Library in Kildare Street, 
there can be no necessity for an Irish 
inventor to visit London for the purpose 
of searching for a patent. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITIONS AND 
THE IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether under the rule of the Civil 
Service Commissioners declaring mem- 
bers of the Irish Constabulary force ad- 
missible to compete for certain situations 
in the Civil Service, any member of the 
Constabulary force who so desires can 
present himself for examination; or 
whether, before doing so, he is required 
by any rule or practice of the force to 
ask the leave of the Inspector General, 
and must, in order to qualify himself, 
obtain the leave in writing; whether, if 
this be the rule or practice, the Inspec. 
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tor General can either give or refuse the 
leave at his pleasure, and, in the latter 
case, is not obliged to show any cause 
for his refusal ; upon what principle, if 
it exists, is it founded; and, whether it 
will be discontinued ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
There is a rule of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, adopted at the instance of a 
late Inspector General of Constabulary, 
that members of the force of under 12 
years’ service should resign their position 
in the Constabulary before competing for 
a Civil Service ppointment, unless they 
obtain the Inspector General’s permission 
to do so. The Inspector General has not, 
as a rule, refused to allow a man of good 
character to compete, even though his 
service was less than that named; but 
he can do so if he thinks the public in- 
terest require it. The principle upon 
which the rule is based is that young 
men upon whose police training much 
time and public money have been ex- 
pended,should not, as a rule, be encou- 
raged lightly, or at too early a period of 
their service, to seek other employment. 
I understand that the power is seldom 
exercised ; but the rule seems a good 
one, and I see no reason why it should 
be rescinded. 


INLAND REVENUE—LAND LAW (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1881—STAMPS ON 
APPEALS. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, At what date 
the Inland Revenue Department first 
began to challenge the notices of appeal 
under the Irish Land Act for not having 
a shilling stamp thereon, and what then 
drew their attention to the subject; if 
instructions have been given not to exact 
the penalty if the Court of Appeal de- 
cides that the notices either do not re- 
quire stamping or can now be stamped ; 
how many notices of tenants, to fix fair 
rents, have been issued and served, on 
unstamped forms, since the passing of 
the Land Act; and, how many of such 
last-mentioned notices were. allowed to 
be afterwards stamped, without question 
or penalty ? 

HE OHANCELLOR or tue EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): In reply to the 
first Question I have to say that these 
notices of appeal have not been chal- 
lenged by the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment. The question is one of fee stamps 
as distinct from revenue stamps proper ; 
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and it is for the Land Commission to de- 
cide whether notices which have been 
served without stamps can be rendered 
valid by being subsequently stamped. 
The fact that any question had been 
raised was first reported to the Inland Re- 
venue Board in London on the 28th of 
October last; and their practice since 
has been, and will continue to be, pend- 
ing the decision of the Land Commis- 
sion, not to require any penalty in con- 
nection with the stamping of these 
documents. I regret that the shortness 
of the Notice prevents me from answer- 
ing the two last Questions. I should 
imagine that, if the hon. Gentleman 
thinks it necessary, a Return of these 
notices might be obtained; but it does 
not concern the Treasury ? 


METROPOLIS—FREQUENCY OF FIRES 
—PUBLIC INQUIRIES. 


Sr JOHN KENNAWAY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, considering the fre- 
quent occurrence of fires, he will take 
into consideration the possibility of in- 
troducing a measure providing that public 
inquiry or inquest shall be held into 
the cause and origin of such outbreaks 
when they occur ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, no doubt this would be a very 
desirable thing, and he should be glad 
to do anything to encourage it. But 
the real opposition had been on the 
part of the Local Authorities, not un- 
naturally, for these were very expensive 
inquiries, involving a very heavy charge 
upon the rates. It would be extremely 
difficult to compel the Local Authorities 
to undertake such a task. He was 
happy to say the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had expressed a desire for an in- 
quiry of this character in London. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — ESTATE OF 
LORD INCHIQUIN—CASE OF 
THOMAS MALONY., 

Mr. KENNY asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, If the attention of 
the Irish Land Commission has been 
directed to the case of Thomas Malony, 
a tenant on the property of Lord In- 
chiquin, who was evicted for non-pay- 
ment of rent ; if he offered the landlord 
three-fourths of the amount due, which 
was refused and the tenant dispossessed ; 
if within the period allowed for redemp- 
tion the tenant sold his interest for an 
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amount which would enable him to pay 
the landlord in full, and leave a con- 
siderable balance, but the landlord re- 
fused to accept the purchaser as tenant ; 
whether Lord Inchiquin’s agent ar- 
ranged with the tenant to have the 
value of the land fixed by the Court in 
order that the tenant might receive the 
amount to which he would be entitled 
after deducting the sum due for rent, 
but that the value has not yet been fixed ; 
if, in addition to that, the growing 
crops of the tenant were seized upon 
and appropriated by Lord Inchiquin, 
who refuses to account for their value; 
and, if the tenant is entitled to any re- 
dress under ‘‘ The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1881,” seeing that he has been dis- 
possessed from his holding and his 
property nearly three times in excess of 
his liability taken possession of by the 
landlord ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer), in reply, 
said, the Government had no means of 
obtaining the necessary information on 
the subject. 

Mr. KENNY: What I want to know 
is, if the landlord has the right to refuse 
to have a value put on a farm in order to 
ascertain the amount of money which is 
due to the tenant over and above the 
claim to arrears of rent due? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): That is an 
abstract question, and impossible for 
me to answer on an ex parte statement. 


Russian Advances. 


LAW AND POLICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
EXPEDITION TO SKYE. 


Mr. PRESTON BRUCE asked, Whe- 
ther Papers will be laid upon the Table 
before the Adjournment of the House, 
or issued soon after, relating to the Mili- 
tary and Naval expedition to Skye, and 
explanatory of the grounds upon which 
the Government have taken that mea- 
sure ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Yes, Sir; Papers will be 
laid to-day, and will, I hope, be in the 
hands of Members to-morrow or Satur- 
day. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIAN ADVANCES 
—PUL-I-KHATUN. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked, 

Whether the Russians have lately occu- 

pied Pul-i-Khatun, on the Perso-Afghan 
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frontier, 60 miles beyond Sarakhs, and 
160 miles nearer to India than Merv; 
where the British Boundary Commission 
now are; where the Russian Commis- 
sioner is at present; and, whether the 
British Government accept the occupa- 
tion of Pul-i-Khatun by the Ozar’s 
troops in breach of the engagements of 
the Russian Government ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he had already answered this 
Question. 


ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT, 1882— 
NOTICES TO TRUSTEES. 


Mr. JESSE OCOLLINGS asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Oouncil, If the Charity Commissioners 
have sent out notices, or taken any steps 
to inform the Trustees of Charity Lands 
throughout the Country, of the pro- 
visions of ‘‘''he Allotments Extension 
Act, 1882,” and of the duties of the 
Trustees under the Act ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, 
he was informed by the Charity Com- 
missioners, that they’had not sent out 
such notices, the Act not requiring them 
to do so. 


UNION RATING (IRELAND)—LEGISLA- 
TION. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whée- 
ther it is his intention to introduce a 
Union Rating Bill for Ireland this Ses- 
sion ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
The Government are fully aware of the 
importance of this question, and are de- 
sirous of dealing with it; but I am not 
in a position to make any promise re- 
garding proposals of legislation during 
the current Session. 

Mr. GRAY: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether the late Chief 
Secretary did not give what, in fact, 
amounted to a pledge that a Bill dealing 
with the subject would be introduced ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
No; I think he made the same answer 
that the Government were very anxious 
on the matter ; but he made no pledge. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS, REDIS- 
TRIBUTION, BILL—THE BOUNDARY 
COMMISSIONERS. 
Mr. H. 8. NORTHOOTE asked the 


First Lord of the Treasury, If the in- 
structions to the Boundary Commis- 
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sioners preclude the possibility of their 
recommending the extension of the 
limits of any existing borough con- 
stituency ; and, should this not be the 
case, and should they recommend such 
extension as would bring a borough 
constituency at present scheduled for 
total or partial disfranchisement above 
the 15,000 or 50,000 population limit, 
what course Her Majesty’s Government 
will propose to take in such cases ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
also like to inquire, in connection with 
this Question, whether the Boundary 
Commissioners would be empowered, in 
the case of boroughs above 50,000 
which retained two Members, to inquire 
whether the boundaries of these boroughs 
should be extended so as to include an 
urban population which, in the words of 
the instruction, ought to be incorporated 
in these boroughs? ; 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH wished to 
know whether any supplementary in- 
structions to the Boundary Commis- 
sioners would be laid on the Table? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
answer to the last two Questions will be 
in the affirmative. In reference to the 
Question of the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. H. 8. Northcote), I have to say 
that the instructions to the Commis- 
sioners, which must be read in connec- 
tion with the Bill, are not intended to 
embrace boroughs under 15,000, as they 
are all scheduled to be merged. The 
instructions, however, do not preclude 
an inquiry into the boundaries of the 
boroughs between 15,000 and 60,000 
limits; but no extension of them is 
likely to increase the population above 
that of many much larger boroughs with 
only one Member. If the second Mem- 
ber were allotted to those boroughs, it 
could not be done without injustice to 
others with much stronger claims. 


EGYPT (BRITISH OCCUPATION). 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If he can 
give an assurance that Her Majesty’s 
Government will not commit themselves 
to any arrangements, involving a pro- 
longed occupation of Egypt, without 
first consulting Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am under the 
impression. that I answered a correspond- 
ing Question very lately, which was put 
by the hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Baron Henry De Worms). Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government, I have always said, 
will be very eareful of their duties and 
obligations to this House and to Parlia- 
ment generally, and at no time more 
seriously than when they are in com- 
munication with any Foreign Powers. 
But it is impossible to say that we will 
not enter into any engagement with a 
Foreign Power without first consulting 
this House, because it would simply be 
handing over our whole responsibilities 
to Parliament. 


PARLIAMENT—RULES OF PROCEDURE 
—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. D. GRANT asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, with regard to the 
greatly increased number of Questions 
placed on the Paper, and the waste 
of public time consequent upon an- 
swering the same, If he would consider 
whether in future the replies to all 
Questions might be printed, excepting 
those which, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, would be best answered in 
the existing mode, or those which may 
be of immediate and pressing import- 
ance ? 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON asked, 
Whether, during the adjournment of 
the House, the Prime Minister would 
consider the propriety of acceding to 
the Motion for the appointment of a 
Select Committee on the subject, Notice 
of which he had given; and which he 
proposed to bring forward when he had 
an opportunity ? 

Mr. SEXTON asked, Whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had observed that 
73 Questions, dealing with matters of 
great public interest, and a number of 
subsidiary Questions, had been answered 
that evening in the space of an hour; 
and, whether an hour could be put to 
better use ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had not 
observed that the Questions referred to 
had been put in the space of an hour; 
but he thought that there had been con- 
siderable despatch on some recent days, 
and he wished that that despatch were 
the general rule. He did not wish to 
exclude the appointment of a Committee 
on this question, or any other matter of 
procedure, if the House should see its 
way to a beneficial result; but he would 
rather not bind the Government upon 
the subject until the matter was regu- 
larly brought forward for discussion, 
nor was it possible to give an affirma- 
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tive reply to one particular mode of 
dealing with the subject. He should 
commit himself too hastily if he did so. 
Undoubtedly, the matter did call for 
some attention; but he did not think 
that any reply that he could give in 
answer would advance the question. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked if it 
would not be possible for the Questions 
to be systematized, so that, for example, 
all Questions relating to Ireland or to 
foreign affairs should follow each other? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he reg 
that might be done; but whether it 
would entail much difficulty he did not 
know. It was, however, a matter en- 
tirely within the discretion of the ordi- 
nary authorities of the House. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS, REDIS- 
TRIBUTION, BILL—THE DISFRAN- 
CHISED BOROUGHS. 


Mr. CREEMER CLARKE asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If it is the 
intention of the Government to make 
disfranchised boroughs, as far as pos- 
sible, the head of county divisions? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; my 
hon. Friend has rightly understood the 
Bill. It is intended to do as he sup- 
poses. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—SUSPENSION 
OF THE SINKING FUND. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that the International 
Tribunals have condemned the suspen- 
sion of the Sinking Fund which the 
Egyptian Government effected under the 
advice of Her Majesty’s Ministers, as a 
breach of the Law of Liquidation ; and, 
whether the Tribunals have declared the 
Khedive’s officials responsible for the 
money thus withheld; and, if so, what 
steps Her Majesty’s Ministers propose 
to take to relieve the Egyptian officials 
of this onerous responsibility ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am quite at a 
loss to know what is the authority upon 
which this Question has been put. My 
impression is that it is some rumour 
picked up by a newspaper correspondent, 
who is not in any way to be blamed for 
mentioning it. But I think the hon. 
Member must recollect that theserumours 
are very much connected with the opera- 
tions of particular persons ; and that to 
put Questions founded upon them in 
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this House gives them an importance 
which they would not otherwise possess. 
The facts are not as supposed in the 
Question of the hon. Member. The 
facts, as far as we know, are these— 
that, no doubt, there is a lawsuit of the 
Caisse against the Egyptian Govern- 
ment ; but judgment has not been given 
in that lawsuit, and the information sent 
to us is that it is likely to be given on the 
9th instant. When execution will take 
place, if judgment goes against the 
Government, I am not able to say. 
That will depend, I imagine, upon 
what may happen on the 9th. And 
with regard to the question of the 
responsibility of the Members of the 
Egyptian Government, that, I think, is 
altogether premature; and no official 
information has been conveyed to us 
upon it. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that he gave Notice of the Question on 
Tuesday, and that the statement ap- 

eared in all the evening papers of that 


ay. 


PEACE OF EUROPE—DIMINUTION 
ARMAMENTS. 

Srr WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
before making final arrangements for 
the proposed costly increase to our 
Naval Armaments, he will consider the 
feasibility of consulting the Naval 
Powers of Europe as to some propor- 
tional basis on which the diminution of 
European warlike forces might be ar- 
ranged ? 

r. PULESTON asked, if it was not 
a fact that final arrangements had al- 
ready been made? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The question 
whether any steps have been taken by 
the Admiralty in anticipation of the 
judgment of this House is one which I 
could not answer without reference to 
the Admiralty. But I should suppose 
undoubtedly that, speaking generally, 
final arrangements have not yet been 
made for giving effect to the important 
statement by my hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to that Department. With regard 
to the Question put by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Garlisie, I think that is 
a subject of very great importance and 
very great delicacy, which cannot re- 
ceive the kind of reply to which it is 
entitled in answer to a Question. It is 
impossible to conceive a matter of greater 
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delicacy. I remember only one definite 
proposal for partial disarmament, it was 
in the year 1870—either 1869 or 1870, 
I am not quite sure. It received what- 
ever support my noble Friend Lord 
Clarendon,‘who was then Foreign Secre- 
tary, could give it; but it took no effect. 
I remember also that so far back as the 
year 1842, when the military establish- 
ments of the European Powers were, I 
suppose, nothing like half so advanced 
as they are now, Sir Robert Peel spon- 
taneously declared to this House his 
sense of what he thought a great public 
mischief, and expressed a fervent hope 
—at least, not a fervent hope so much 
as a fervent desire—that the Powers 
would reduce them. These general 
views are views which I think every 
Government would be glad to forward ; 
but I have no positive assurance to give, 
and, further than that, I should be doing 
no good to anybody by undertaking to 
give any pledge. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS, REDIS- 
TRIBUTION, BILL—INSTRUCTIONS TO 
THE BOUNDARY COMMISSIONERS. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If his 
attention has been directed to that por- 
tion of the instructions given to the 
Boundary Commissioners, by which they 
are directed in forming the divisions of 
the different new County constituencies 
to exclude the population of the Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs; whether the practical 
effect of such an instruction will not be 
to disfranchise the existing County 
voters whose qualification (under sec- 
tion 10 of the Representation of the 
People Act) is a freehold within the 
limits of Boroughs; and, whether, in 
accordance with his distinct promise 
that the Franchise Bill should not be a 
disfranchising enactment, he will cause 
the instructions on this point to be so 
revised as not to disqualify this class of 
County voter? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The in- 
struction does not touch the county 
voters having freehold qualification for 
the county in boroughs, who will still 
be entitled to vote for the division of the 
county in which the borough is situate. 
The population is only excluded for the 
purpose of determining the area of the 
county divisions of the county proper ; 
but, where the county voters are nume- 
rous in a borough, some account of their 














numbers may properly be taken in de- 
termining the extent of the county 
division. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to ask 
whether, in case of freeholders voting 
for divisions of counties from freeholds 
in towns, the Boundary Commissioners 
would have power to assign to the hold- 
ings the places in which they were to 
vote ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: ‘They 
will assign the divisions; but not the 
voting places. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked, whether the 
Government had entered into any pledge 
to consider the maintenance of any 
specified points in connection with the 
Bill as vital to that measure and to the 
existence of the Government; and, if 
so, whether he would state to the House 
the particulars on which they had given 
any such pledge ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must, with re- 
gret, repeat my expression of inability, 
consistently with my duty, and, I think, 
consistently with Parliamentary usage, 
to make any statement as to the points 
in the Bill for the redistribution of seats, 
which, in the course of discussion, the 
Government may or may not consider 
vital. I cannot, therefore, make any 
statement now. With regard to the 
rest of the Question, I have only to say 
that the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to the House with regard to the 
Bill is precisely the same, as full and as 
absolute, as with regard to any other 
Bill they have ever submitted to the 
House, and the House will feel itself 
equally free to deal with any proposition 
in that Bill as in any other measure ever 
brought forward. 

Mr. CHAPLIN inquired whether the 
Report and recommendations of the 
Boundary Commissioners were to be 
considered final by the Government, or 
were to be open to any modification by 
the House of Commons ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In the view of 
the Government, and, perhaps, in the 
view of the House, the most important 
of the duties in connection with the 
Boundary Commission is the selection 
of the names ; and on that ground I was 
careful to state to the House the names 
which had been chosen in regard to Eng- 
land. It is obvious that great confidence 
ought to be placed inthe Report of such 
a Commission, if the names of the Com- 
missioners are such as will recommend 
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themselves to the approval of the House. 
Well, Sir, the Government certainly are 
inclined, from the selection that has 
been made, from our knowledge of the 
experience, trustworthiness, and ability 
of the gentlemen who have been chosen, 
to place very great confidence indeed, by 
anticipation, in the results of their in- 

uiries, and Iam unwilling to suppose 
that they will not;give satisfaction to the 
House; but, at the same time, when one 
considers the details into which these 
things may go, I quite admit that it is 
impossible for the House to preclude 
itself from a freedom of judging of 
these recommendations. It isimpossible 
to say anything absolutely on the sub- 
ject of their finality. 

Mr. GORST asked if it were intended 
that a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons should be appointed to revise 
the Report of the Commissioners, as was 
done in 1868? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly not. I 
should think it a very great misfortune 
if the House entered into any such mea- 
sure, and I can promise that the Govern- 
ment will be no party to it. 

Mr. 0’DONNELL: With regard to 
the explanations of vital or non-vital 
points in the Parliamentary Elections, 
Redistribution, Bill, may I inquire if the 
period of consultation with the Leaders 
of the non-responsible Opposition is 
definitely closed; or whether there are 
any points upon which the Government 
will still have from time to time to con- 
sult the Leaders of the Opposition ; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
in all cases state to the House the points 
upon which they are engaged with the 
Opposition ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The statement 
which I had the honour to make in in- 
troducing the Bill to the House supplies 
the House with sufficient information 
for the present. I am not able to make 
any addition to it. 

Sir JOHN HAY: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give the names of the Boun- 
dary Commissioners for Scotland ? 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE: The 
work, such as in England will be done 
by Major Tulloch, Mr. Pelham, and 
Mr. Henley, will in Scotland be done 
by Major General Bailey, of the Royal 
Engineers; but the Commission—vir- 
tually the English Oommission—will re- 
ceive his Reports. That Commission 
will consist of himself, Sir John Lam- 
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bert, the Chairman of the English Com- 
mission; Sir Francis Sandford, Mr. 
Donald Crawford, advocate, Secretary 
to the Lord Advocate: with the same 
Secretary as for the English Commission 
—namely, Mr. Howel Thomas. 

Dr. CAMERON: The right hon. 
Baronet mentioned the other day that 
the grouping of boroughs in Scotland 
was not to be entrusted to this Commis- 
sion, and that that was to be left open 
to the consideration of the House. I 
wish to ask whether the Government 
have any scheme for re-arranging the 
Scotch boroughs ? 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE: I said 
in the House that we thought the group- 
ing of the Scotch boroughs was one that 
ought to be threshed out before the whole 
House. If the Scotch Members could 
agree amongst themselves in advance, 
that would greatly facilitate the matter. 
What we have found is that, although 
there is a great deal of dissatisfaction in 
regard to the existing grouping, there 
is no agreement as to the principle 
upon which the re-grouping should 
proceed. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Referring to 
the instructions of the Boundary Com- 
missioners with respect to the division 
of boroughs, I want to ask what is the 
meaning of the following sentence :— 

‘¢ In the arrangement of the divisions special 
regard should be had to the pursuits of the 
population.” 

I wish to know whether that means that 
the boroughs are to be divided upon 
class, or sectional, or social pursuits ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: If I 
were a Member of the Commission I 
should understand that as being a gene- 
ral direction to have regard to the vary- 
ing nature of the representation. I 
do not think I can give any fuller 
answer. 

Mr. GRAY inquired whether the Go- 
vernment were still open to consider the 
desirability of including on the Irish 
Boundary Commission some gentleman 
or gentlemen of a non-official charac- 
ter, who would inspire general confi- 
dence ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, this 
was a question which had been carefully 
considered, and it was almost impossible 
to find a man in Ireland who would in- 
epive general confidence. But really 
there was very little boundary work to 
be done in Ireland. 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE (PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATURE)—SIR W. BRAMPTON 
GORDON. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers), referring to the 
Parliamentary candidature of Sir Wil- 
liam Gurdon, a senior clerk in the Trea- 
sury, said, that he had promised to make 
a further statement on the subject. He 
might now say that Sir William Gurdon 
had informed him that he was no longer 
a candidate. 


ARMY—BRIGADE MAJORS AND 
GARRISON INSTRUCTORS. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary for War, Whether it is the 
case that Majors holding Staff appoint- 
ments as Brigade Majors or Garrison 
Instructors only draw the allowances of 
Captains; and, if so, whether he will 
consider the hardship inflicted on such 
officers, who are denied the allowances 
of their rank because they hold Captains’ 
appointments ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: Sir, the 
relative rank of Captain is attached 
to the Staff appointments referred to. If 
officers, who are Regimental Majors, ac- 
cept them, they do so with a full know- 
ledge of the conditions. I may add that 
the present aggregate pay and allow- 
ances of a Brigade Major or Garrison 
Instructor exceed considerably, under 
ordinary circumstances, those of a Regi- 
mental Major. 


NAVY—STATE OF THE NAVY. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Sir DONALD CURRIE: I desire to 
make a personal explanation. During 
the debate upon the Navy, and while I 
was in the Lobby for a brief interval, 
the Surveyor General of Ordnance (Mr. 
Brand) contradicted one of the state- 
ments in my speech. He is reported in 
The Times to have said— 

“The hon. Member for Perthshire stated 
that the Government had never sent (guns) to 
Hong Kong until after the appearance of an 
article in The Pall Gazette. But they had sent 
these guns long before—viz., last June.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, I said nothing whatever 
about guns. What I did say was this— 

“‘ Hong Kong was only ordered to be fortified 
when The Pali Mali Gazette sounded the first 
note of warning as to the state of the Navy in 
September last. The instructions to fortify 
were then despatched by telegraph.” 
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Now, this is confirmed by the following 
extract from a letter, written by The 
Times Correspondent at Hong Kong on 
the 17th of September last, three days 
after the first article in The Pall Mali 
Gasette on the state of the Navy— 


‘‘ During the week a telegram has been re- 
ceived from England ordering the immediate 
commencement of the works already sanctioned 
for the protection of Hong Kong.” 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I engaged on 
Tuesday to give such indication as I 
could to-night with regard to the Busi- 
ness of the House. I believe, Sir, the 
important Business of the House which 
we have to transact is, in the first place, 
to deal with the Parliamentary Elections, 
Redistribution, Bill on its second read- 
ing; and, in the second place, to meet 
for the purpose of attending the other 
House upon any occasion when Her 
Majesty may be pleased to give Her 
Royal Assent to Bills that may have 
passed through both Houses. At present 
there are two questions urgently de- 
manding the attention of the House, 
and with which it is disposed to deal 
before the adjournment. Of course, it 
is a question of interest and importance 
to consider for how long the adjourn- 
ment shall take place. We ought to 
recommend to the House, as we believe 
the House will desire, that the adjourn- 
ment should be for what I may call a 
liberal length. But I ought to remind 
the House that the adjournment does 
not, in all circumstances, imply abso- 
lutely the cessation of Public Business. 
That is to say, that if an emergency 
arose, or, short of an emergency, if any 
serious occasion arose, upon which it 
was desirable to have an immediate 
reference to Parliament, Her Majesty 
is invested by Statute with power, where 
either House has adjourned for more 
than 14 days, of summoning them to- 
gether, with the advice of the Privy 
Council, with an interval of not less 
than six days. That being so, and con- 
sidering the serious demand that has 
been made on the time and patience of 
Members at these Autumn Sittings, we 
think the House, when it rises—if it 
rises—on Saturday next, may adjourn, 
with a tolerably good conscience, until 
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the 10th of February. [Loud cries of 


“Oh, oh!” and “Longer!”] I see 
that that requires explanation. I do 
not know whether it is that the rigour 
of the conscience of the House is alarmed 
and offended, or whether it is, on the 
contrary, that an equitable view of the 
circumstances leads the House to think 
that it might adjourn to a still later 
date. I need hardly state to the House 
that the view of the Government is to 
meet the general desire of the House, 
and that the announcement is not abso- 
lutely written in letters of iron until 
the Motion comes to be made. With 
regard to the mode of proceeding, we 
depend partly, and in a considerable 
degree, upon the proceedings of to- 
night. I do not know whether it will 
be the pleasure of the House to ter- 
minate the discussion on the second 
reading of the Parliamentary Elections, 
Redistribution, Bill to-night. If I may 
presume to form an opinion, I believe 
that lengthened discussion might pro- 
bably be advantageously reserved till 
the Motion is made that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair. Assuming that the 
debate closes to-night, I would move 
that the House, at its rising on Satur- 
day, should adjourn to the day I have 
named, unless I should have a clear 
indication that the House wishes for a 
longer period. In that case I should 
— that the House, at its rising to- 
night, should adjourn until Saturday; 
and lam not aware that in that case 
there would be any necessity to tax a 
large number of Members for the pur- 
pose of appearing on Saturday. If the 
debate goes beyond to-night, I should 
to-morrow night make a similar Motion 
with regard to the adjournment on 
Saturday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o——_— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS, REDIS.- 
TRIBUTION, BILL.—[Bux 40.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, the Marquess of Hartington, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell. Bannerman.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 
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Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, if I could 
have entirely consulted my own inclina- 
tion, I should not have intervened in 
the debate in this early and prominent 
manner; but the representations of 
many friends to whom I felt I ought to 
pay deference, and whose arguments ap- 
peared to me to have great force, made 
me feel that it might. not be deemed by 
the House an unfitting sequel to the 
action I took early in the week if I be- 
gan the debate this evening, and that 
the House would not deem me unduly 
obtrusive if I occupied its attention at 
the commencement of this discussion. 
Perhaps, Sir, I may be permitted, be- 
fore dealing with the merits of the Bill, 
to refer to some private remonstrances 
whieh I have received with reference to 
the step I have taken. Of course, so far 
as those remonstrances are based on the 
provisions of the Bill itself, my answer 
must be contained in the speech I am 
about to deliver. It must be the pur- 
pose and aim of that speech to express 
to the House my opinion of the Bill, 
and any suggestion that I should have 
delayed my resignation of the Office I 
had the honour of holding on account of 
a false impression of the Bill on my 
part is necessarily irrelevant. But there 

ave been other objections made that 
whatever my opinion of the Bill might 
be I might have waited until some ques- 
tion arose when I might be called upon 
to vote inconsistently with that opinion. 
It has been said to me by more than 
one that a subordinate has no responsi- 
bility for anything conceived or pro- 
posed by the Ministry until it ripens 
into an act, and until by some action on 
his part he becomes a party to it—and 
until by a vote in the House of Com- 
mons he has committed himself to an 
absolute concurrence of opinion with the 
judgment already formed by his supe- 
riors. I confess, Sir, I cannot entertain 
that conception of the duty of a Member 
of Parliament. It appears to me that 
silence has its responsibilities as well as 
speech, and that to abide in the Govern- 
ment because you are a subordinate 
Member of it when proposals are made 
which, in your judgment, are vicious 
and ought to be condemned, is to dero- 
gate from your duty as a Member of this 
House—derogating from a duty you owe 
not only to your constituents, but to the 
House itself. I might have been urged 
to remain where I was if there had been 
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any probability held out that in the 
progress of this Bill the particular fea- 
tures to which I most strongly object 
would have been removed—especially 
any probability that they would have 
been removed before I had by silence 
become a party tothem. But I foresaw 
no such prospect. Other circumstances 
that came to my knowledge seemed 
rather to imply that the Bill as pre- 
sented to the House of Commons would 
remain in its original form and pass, 
but little modified, through this House, 
unless there was a vigorous and united 
action to which I did not at that time 
look forward, and to which I could not 
myself contribute. Although by re- 
tiring from the Government I may not 
aid in the smallest degree to increase 
the strength of criticism—although my 
efforts may be absolutely unavailing to 
influence any Member in the House or 
anyone outside it to change their opi- 
nions on the merits of the Bill, still I 
felt that I could not remain without 
making an effort to produce that change, 
although the effort might be ineffectual, 
With one further remark I will pass 
from this personal matter. The Prime 
Minister himself—and I hope I am 
committing no indiscretion—urged and 
appealed to me in tones of kind- 
ness, which I hope I shall ever re- 
member, to remain where I was. No- 
thing but the strength of the conscien- 
tious conviction I had formed would 
have upheld me in resisting his appeal ; 
and in departing as I have done from 
the Government let me take this the 
first opportunity of public speech to 
tender my most hearty thanks to him 
for the kindness he has ever exhibited, 
to make my acknowledgment of the 
honour I acquired in serving under him, 
and to say that in parting from him I 
feel my attachment to him to be in- 
creased rather than diminished. Why 
is it that I so solemnly protest against 
the creation of these new single-Mem- 
ber constituencies? It is because it is a 
new departure from the old lines of the 
Constitution. It is not only a new de- 
parture, but, ini} my judgment, it is a 
new departure in a wrong direction. In 
my opinion, the principle of single-Mem- 
ber constituencies is contrary to the 
Constitutional idea of representation in 
Parliament. Of course, I am aware 
that there were single-Member consti- 
tuencies existing before this Bill was 
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placed upon the Table—indeed, I think 
there were single-Member constituencies 
existing in the Constitution even before 
the time referred to by the Prime Minis- 
ter in his speech the other night. My 
strong impression is that when Wales 
was incorporated with the Parliamentary 
system of this country there was a 
creation of single-Member seats. Again, 
under the great change which was 
effected by the Reform Act of 1832, a 
number of single- Member constituencies 
came into existence by reason of one 
Member being taken away from double- 
Member constituencies which were not 
deemed to be of sufficient importance to 
retain the privilege of returning two 
Members to Parliament hitherto enjoyed 
by them, and by reason of a single 
Member being given to such new con- 
stituencies as were not entitled to a 
greater share in the representation. At 
that time counties were divided into 
two-Member divisions, and the authors 
of the Reform Bill of 1832 rejected the 
notion that the country should be par- 
celled out into single-Member consti- 
tuencies. If a county was not large 
enough to be divided, and yet was too 
large to remain with two Members, a 
third Member was added to it. But 
we have an historic example which 
goes to a much greater length. The 
City of London is to be shorn of half 
its representation; but the fact is, that 
the City of London has throughout 
long generations returned four Mem- 
bers to this House, although it was 
divided into wards each of which had 
its Alderman for municipal purposes, 
which shows that the tradition of Par- 
liamentary representation was not the 
division of the country into single-Mem- 
ber constituencies, but the maintenance 
undivided of that representation which 
the importance of the different consti- 
tuencies entitled them to demand. And 
the same principle was carried out in the 
Reform Bill of 1867. Under that Bill, 
for the first time, boroughs received a 
third Member, and so became three- 
Member constituencies. It may be said 
that the political action resulting from 
the creatiun of those boroughs was sub- 
sequently very materially modified by 
the clause introduced relative to voting 
in three-cornered constituencies, and 
that was so. But the Government of 
the day, in submitting their scheme to 
the country, did not think of dividing 
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up the boroughs without respect to 
whether their increase of population re- 
quired that the additional representation 
should be given, neither had they any 
thought of resolving them into single- 
Member constituencies. I think, there- 
fore, that I have shown that this Bill 
does for the first time introduce the 
principle—be it good or bad—of at- 
tempting to obtain the representation of 
the people in Parliament by cutting up 
the country into areas each returning 
one Member only. ThatI assert to be 
a novelty in our Parliamentary repre- 
sentation. If as I hope, and think I 
shall be able to show, it is a new de- 
parture of the utmost seriousness as it 
affects the character of this House and 
the political life of the country, then I 
think I shall have made out some case 
in support of the action I have taken. I 
should like to take this opportunity of 
putting an end to a misapprehension 
with regard to what took place else- 
where yesterday at a meeting of the 
Proportional Representation Society to 
which I belong. The report of that 
meeting, which was published, was 
made the subject of a leading article in 
The Times, in which our action was com- 
mented upon with some severity; and 
we were charged—and certainly as far 
as appeared from the report not unjustly 
charged—with desiring to prevent the 
division of the large towns outside the 
Metropolitan area into single-Member 
constituencies, while we were willing 
to allow the constituencies within the 
Metropolitan area to be turned into 
single- Member constituencies, and it was 
justly said that such a course would be 
absurd. I may remark that the meet- 
ing of this society was a private one, 
and it was with some surprise that I saw 
a report of the proceedings in the news- 
papers. I was there, and I certainly 
saw no reporter taking notes of the 
speeches which were being made. 
Speaking, as it were, therefore, some- 
what in camerd, and not for a moment 
thinking that we were addressing the 
outer world about this important point, 
we may not have been as careful in 
the choice of the exact language 
used as we might otherwise have been ; 
but there was no mistake upon the 
point among the members of the 
society present. We were speaking 
with reference to what action it might 
be necessary to take with regard to this 
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question in the House of Commons; and 
it was pointed out that the first clause 
to be attacked would be Clause 8, which 
ei te for the representation of popu- 
ous towns, and that upon that clause it 
might be necessary to raise the first 
issue; but it was never for a moment 
intended by us that, having repudiated 
the single-Member system in connection 
with the large towns outside the Metro- 
litan area, we should abandon the 
etropolis itself to that system. If we 
have an objection to the single-Member 
system being applied anywhere, we 
should have the strongest objection to 
its being applied to the Metropolis, with 
its different forms of life and its various 
forms of industries. We were agreed 
that we should not object to the clause 
in the Bill which disfranchised the small 
boroughs in Schedule A, nor to that 
which took away one Member from the 
constituencies in Schedule D, nor to that 
which related to areas-which were to be 
allowed to retain two Members; but we 
wer? declaring that we should raise the 
first issue on Clause 8. We, however, 
never intended to stop there, and I hope 
that if we succeed in obtaining a recon- 
sideration of Clause 8 we shall be 
equally successful in obtaining a recon- 
sideration of that portion of the Bill by 
which it is intended to divide the Metro- 
olis into single-Member constituencies. 
f will now proceed to ask what are the 
objections to be made to the system of 
single-Member constituencies. My first 
objection to it goes to the very root of 
the object of Parliament. Why is it 
that we are met together in Parliament? 
Is it not primarily to obtain an indica- 
tion of the balance of the judgment of 
the people with regard to questions 
which have to be determined? But 
this method of single-Member con- 
stituencies gives us no means of securing 
that first object. I crave the indulgence 
of hon. Members if I appear to enter 
into details which may seem wearisome, 
but I do so with the greater earnestness, 
because I remember not very long ago a 
right hon. Friend of mine, a Member of 
the Cabinet, laid it down to me in con- 
versation, as an incontestable proposi- 
tion, that if we divided up the country 
into constituencies of equal populations 
and had one Member elected by each 
such constituency, the judgment of the 
Members so elected must correspond 
with that of the electors. [Sir Grorcz 
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CampsELt: Hear, hear 2 My hon. 
Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy thinks 
that is inevitable; but I hope to prove 
that that proposition is one of the 
grossest fallacies; in fact, its falsity has 
been proved by experience over and 
over again. Let me put the simplest 
ease to the House—one that shall be 
as clear as A B ©. You have in a 
town three wards of equal population, 
and one Member elected for each. 
They are found to be two of one opinion 
and one of the other. Does it follow 
that the two are on the side of the ma- 
jority? Supposing there are 15,000 in 
each ward, and in Ward A there are 
10,000 for the Whigs and 5,000 for the 
Tories, while in Ward B 8,000 vote for the 
Tories and 7,000 for the Whigs, and the 
same happens in Ward C; in these two 
wards you have got only 2,000 majority 
for the Tories, while in the other you 
have 5,000 majority for the Whigs. 
Yet you have a majority in the whole 
town of 3,000 Whigs, while the result 
is the election of two Tories and one 
Whig. That is an A B O example 
which I would like my hon. Friend the 
Member for Kirkcaldy to take to heart. 
{Sir Gzorcz Campsett: Take the whole 
Kingdom.}] The whole Kingdom! The 
principle is the same, whether you take 
the whole Kingdom or a single place. I 
laid it down as a question of possibility 
or impossibility ; and my hon. Friend, 
who is a man of great candour, will, I 
think, admit he was labouring under an 
error when he thought that what I re- 
presented to be possible was impossible. 
Take the historical case of the town of 
Geneva, which is divided into equal 
wards in this way. The Radicals of 
Geneva being massed in great strength 
in one ward, yet being in a slight mino- 
rity in the other wards, lost the repre- 
sentation of them; and while in the whole 
of Geneva you had a majority of Radi- 
cals, the representation of Geneva in 
Council showed a majority of Conserva- 
tives. That is an historical case. My 
hon. Friends around me know the popu- 
lous towns of the North, and they know 
perfectly well that if you are going to 
divide these big populous towns accord- 
ing to the principle which the President 
of the Local Government Board will not 
interpret-—those who know the meaning 
of English know very well what it means 
—by segregating the poor from the rich, 
the professional man from the handi- 
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craftsman, you will have in these towns 
in the North the same experience as you 
have in Geneva, and the representation 
of the whole town giving a majority in 
this House, of ‘‘haves,’”’ while the ma- 
jority in the constituency is a majo- 
rity of ‘‘ have nots.” That, however, is 
a question of the future, and I have his- 
torical cases to which I can refer. With- 
out dwelling upon the unknown contin- 
gencies of the future, let me take two or 
three towns in the United States which 
are divided up in this way, where the 
figures are so startling that I think they 
deserve attention. In the municipal 
elections of 1870 and 1871 in the United 
States, 42 members of the Municipality 
were elected by Newhaven. There were 
28 Democrats against 14 Republicans, 
or two toone. Adding up the popula- 
tion of Newhaven who vote, and taking 
the proportion of voting, you have 16 
Democrats and 26 Republicans, so that 
the voters are two to one one way, and 
the representation is two to one the other 
way, and that is got by dividing-the town 
into wards and taking a Member for each 
ward. Bostonisa bigger place than New- 
haven. There the actual representation 
was 42 Democrats to 34 Republicans, while 
the proportion of voters was 29 Democrats 
to 47 Republicans. Here, again, there 
is a very considerable inversion of the 
real opinions of the town among the 
elected Members of the Council. The 
disproportion is almost as startling in 
the elections at Richmond, in Virginia, 
where four Democrats were returned as 
against 26 Republicans, the actual vot- 
ing proportion being 14 to16. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Kirkealdy wiil 
no doubt say that this is a matter which 
may be realized in a single place, but 
that when you come to a large area you 
get different results. Now I will pro- 
ceed to a case of a larger area. I pro- 
ceed to the case of the State of New 
York, which contains a great deal of 
population spread over a very large 
country and occupied in very different 
ways. There is the crowded population 
in the City of New York, and in other 
cities in the State, while there is a large 
number of rural inhabitants in the rural 
parts of the State. Now, what is the 
case in the State of New York with re- 
gard to its representation in Congress 
and the opinions of the voters them- 
selves? I will give the figures for two 
consecutive Congresses—the 40th and the 
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4ist. In the 40th Congress the State of 
New York was represented by 11 Demo- 
crats to 20 Republicans, whereas the 
proportion of the voters was 16 Demo- 
crats to 15 Republicans. The Demo- 
crats were actually in the majority, but 
as returned in single-Member districts 
to Congress they were in a} minority. 
The judgment of the people of the State 
of New York was one way, while the 
judgment of their Representatives was 
the other way. In the 41st Congress 
the State of New York was represented 
by 13 Democrats against 18 Republi- 
cans, the actual proportion of voters 
being 16 to 15. Thus there was a re- 
versal of the judgment of the people. 
These are facts, and remarkable facts, 
yet they have been left unnoticed; and 
the principle they illustrate has been 
overlooked, or even denied. I go fur- 
ther than that, and I may say, with 
great surprise and regret, that I have 
often observed how little studied these 
questions are in what I may call the 
light of comparative political science. 
Nobody has had more to do with the re- 
form of the people in Parliament than 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government; but I never recollect 
observing in his speeches a single trace 
that he had studied the comparative 
action of other Legislatures and States 
—of our own Colonies and the United 
States—so as to ascertain, by some exa- 
mination of free institutions elsewhere, 
what may be the result of the intro- 
duction of similar institutions here. But 
now I go a step further. I will com- 
pare the New York State Legislature 
with the action of the New York State 
as a whole at the Presidential elections. 
You have in New York State every 
four years, as in every State, an oppor- 
tunity of taking a piébiscite upon the 
election of President. For many years— 
and, in fact, until the recent election of 
Governor Cleveland—I believe it was 
the case that whereas the pilébiscste of 
the State of New York has always been 
Republican, the result of election for the 
Legislature upon the one-Member system 
has invariably been Democratic. Take 
its judgment on a single issue and the 
State goes one way; take its judgment 
as filtered through single-Member con- 
stituencies and it goes the other way. 
Oould any illustration prove more com- 
pletely that the method of instituting 
single-Member constituencies fails in 
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that primary end and purpose of Parlia- 
mentary institutions—the ascertaining of 
what is the will of the people at large ? 
There is yet another reference which I 
think I must make in this matter before 
I have done. I have spoken of New 
York, and I will now speak of another 
State in connection with another man. 
It is the State of Ohio in connection with 
General Garfield. When this Bill was 
introduced the Prime Minister referred 
to Mr. Cobden, and said that he recom- 
mended the plan of single-Member con- 
stituencies. ‘lo my mind that was a rather 
strong representation of the case. It is 
true that Mr. Cobden on two occasions 
in private letters to Members of this 
House indicated a preference for that 
plan ; but it was a mere obiter dictum, 
not expressing any fixed and decided re- 
sult of his mental action, and not de- 
serving of the words which the Prime 
Minister attributed to it. I have since 
taken the trouble to look at the admir- 
able book of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley), 
and I find so little importance attached 
to the expression of Mr. Cobden’s views 
on this point, that minority representation 
is not even mentioned in the index at all. 
But it is mentioned in the book, and I 
think I can vouch my hon. Friend that I 
correctly state the fact when I say that 
the two references are mere obiter dicta 
not deserving the words which the Prime 
Minister employed. I am not one of 
those who would undervalue the autho- 
rity of Mr. Cobden. His name is held 
in much honour ; but of recent years it 
seems to me his doctrines have been sin- 
gularly misrepresented. If Mr. Cobden 
was a man who had really given a de- 
cided judgment upon this matter I should 
have had a great difficulty in meeting 
it; but it is not so. Now I will turn to 
another authority, President Garfield, a 
man whose life and character are known 
the whole world through, and whose 
tragic death endeared him, and will for 
generations endear him, to the whole 
American people. What is the record— 
to use an American phrase—of President 
Garfield? He came to England in the 
year 1867, he attended the debates in 
the House, and sat under the Gallery 
there. My right hon. Friend (Mr. John 
Bright) introduced him, and it is rather 
a pathetic remembrance, if I may venture 
to indulge in the personal recollection, 
that I also was under the Gallery at the 
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same time, and, although I knew it not, 
must have been sitting next to this re- 
vered man, because I distinctly remem- 
ber that in that discussion my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. John Bright) coming up 
and speaking to the one who was next 
me. General Garfield came and attended 
these debates upon the Reform Bill of 
1867, especially with reference to the 
cumulative vote and the restricted vote. 
He heard the debates in this House, he 
heard the speech of Lord Beaconsfield 
—then Mr. Disraeli—and the speeches 
of the present Prime Minister, of my 
right hon. Friend below me (Mr. John 
Bright), and of the present Postmaster 
General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). He also 
heard the speeches of Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Lowe; and in his diary, since published, 
he expresses his opinion that, on the 
whole, he thought the balance of his 
judgment was against the view of hisright 
hon. Friend, to whom he was attached 
by so many ties, and who had brought 
him here to listen to the debate. General 
Garfield afterwards heard the speeches of 
Lord Cairns, Lord Salisbury, and other 
Peers, who intervened in the debate in 
the House of Lords on the same issues, 
and his opinion was strengthened by what 
he heard. Still, he came then to no de- 
cisive opinion, and he held his judgment 
in suspense. Some three years later, in 
1870, the question arose in the House 
of Representatives, of which he was a 
Member from Ohio. He made a speech 
which he began by saying that his atten- 
tion had been directed to this in Europe, 
and that ever since he had given it his 
most careful consideration, and had 
come to a conclusion entirely in favour 
of minority representation. Now, Sir, 
if we are to put authority against autho- 
rity, what are we to say about the opinion 
of a man like Garfield, listening here 
and keeping his judgment in suspense, 
thinking the matter over through years 
at home, and at last expressing his opi- 
nion, as Member for Ohio in the House 
of Representatives, against the casual 
observations of Mr. Cobden in a letter 
addressed to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Rochdale? There can be no question 
that the one completely and entirely 
overwhelms the other. I will refer to 
Garfield’s testimony as to the repre- 
sentation of Ohio. What does he say ?— 

‘¢ When I was first elected to Congress in 


the fall of 18€2 the State of Ohio had a clear 
Republican majority of 26,000; but by the 
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adjustment and redistribution of political power 
in the States, there were 14 Democratic Mem- 
bers and only five Republican.”’ 


That was the result, although the Re- 
publicans were in a majority of 25,000, 
the Republicans having 250,000 votes 
as against 225,000 Democratic. In the 
next Congress there was a great change 
in the vote for Ohio, and the result was 
the return of 17 Republicans as against 
two Democrats. Thus there was an 
absolute turnover in the result, although 
there had been but little change in the 
Ham phere of voters. I do not see my 

on. Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) present, who has 
been crying out recently. But I dare 
say he has an explanation to give of 
this apparent inconsistency. I will ven- 
ture to give the House my explanation 
of the contradiction. It is this—the 
dispersion of the population within the 
territory is such that in certain crowded 
parts there is a great accumulation 
of people of one Party; whereas in 
other uncrowded parts there is a toler- 
ably even distribution of the two Par- 
ties. Thus, in the crowded parts there 
is an immense waste of voting power, 
while in the uncrowded parts there is 
an economy of voting power. The 
crowded parts do not send anything like 
a representation according to their num- 
bers, while the uncrowded parts send 
all they desire to send. If there is a 
considerable impulse running through 
the country which affects those parts of 
the country which are tolerably evenly 
divided, you may then secure a fair 
representation of the opinion of the 
country. If I could engage the atten- 
tion of my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government, and once get 
him to appreciate this fact, he would 
expound it to the House with a fervour 
and clearness to which I can make no 
profession, but which would be delightful 
to listen to. I say that the distribution 
of the people of this country corresponds 
to these circumstances which I have de- 
lineated. In the great towns, for the 
most part, you will secure large Liberal 
majorities. You will also have country 
districts in which opinions will be pretty 
evenly divided. There a large number of 
Conservative Members will be returned. 
But whether you will not have a waste 
of power in the towns, allowing the Con- 
servatives in the country to be returned 
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towns, is a point which e 

will fetseninn. But it we 
tremely probable by what I h 
You have just the same dis 
people as there is in New York and 
Ohio; and if there you find the distri- 
bution of populations voting falsified by 
the distribution of Members, why should 
you not have the same result here? Why 
should you not again have the same turn- 
over at the poll of which we have had 
recent repeated experience? It is very 
foolish, perhaps, to talk about things be- 
forehand, unless, as the vulgar expression 
has it, you know. But, as far as we can 
draw a horoscope of what would be the 
action of single-Member constituencies, 
you will have this waste of Liberal 
power in the towns, and this economy 
of Conservative power in the country, 
which might even produce the result of 
a Conservative majority in this House 
with a Liberal majority of electors, to be 
again overturned when there should be 
a small accession of Liberal voters pro- 
ducing alarge accession of Liberals in the 
House. Sir, I have dealt, at considerable 
length, with this part of my subject, be- 
cause this is a consideration which, so far 
as I know, has never received sufficient 
attention, whereas other circumstances to 
which I propose to turn have often been 
dwelt upon. Next to this failure to se- 
cure the primary result of ascertaining 
what is the judgment of the country by 
an election, I strongly condemn the 
suggestion of single-Member constitu- 
encies on account of the effect which it 
will have upon the character of Mem- 
bers. I need not say much about that, 
because I know I have a great support 
already amongst the Members of the big 
towns themselves. I appeal here to the 
Prime Minister himself. The Prime 
Minister has borne evidence of a very 
remarkable kind to the decline of the 
character of this House even within his 
own experience. He has said that from 
the period of 1835 to 1850 this House 
reached a pitch from which it has since 
been perceptibly falling away. To what 
can that be attributed, except to the 
action of causes which you are going 
to intensify and multiply, and which 
he will facilitate by the course he is 
now taking? But of all means of de- 
grading the character of this House 
there is none more potent than that of 
dividing up the big towns into wards. 
If we have had to lament in recent years 
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any falling away from the standard 
which once prevailed, it is impossible 
that when instead of Members for Man- 
chester you have Members for divisions 
of Manchester, and instead of Members 
for Liverpool you have nine Members 
for divisions of Liverpool, you should 
not have a still further degradation. I 
appeal to my right hon. Friend imme- 
diately in front of me (Mr. John Bright), 
because within the last few weeks, un- 
less I deceive myself, he delivered an 
address to a set of young men at an 
Eighty Club in which he condemned the 
proposal to divide up the big towns into 
wards, because it would produce a de- 
gradation in the Members returned. 
Need I say a single word, or go into 
reasons why the Member for a ward 
differs from the Member for a town; 
why a different class of person will be 
brought forward; why it is impossible 
to enlist men of the same standing; 
why it is impossible to confer upon them 
the same status, the same authority, the 
same dignity ; why they must inevitably 
be of a lower rank, not merely socially, 
but morally and intellectually; why it 
must produce a degradation of repre- 
sentation which everybody condemns, 
and yet, if this Bill becomes law, we 
shall all have to deplore? We shall 
have vestrymen for the towns. We 
shall have local Guardians representing 
the divisions of the counties. No doubt, 
you cannot speak of county divisions in 
the same way as of towns. Here and 
there a county division will be domi- 
nated by some great landowner; but 
the mass of the district representation of 
the counties will be degraded like the 
mass of the ward Representatives of the 
towns. The county Members will suffer 
a decline answering to the decline of the 
town Members. I do not know whether 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is now on the Front 
Bench. I am sorry if he is not, because 
I was going to express my sympathy for 
him. The relations between him and 
myself have always been so friendly and 
so cordial that T should feel a deeper 
anxiety if any peril appeared to be be- 
falling him ; and the financial prospects 
of the country are, perhaps, already not 
so bright that we need incur any fresh 
danger. [‘‘On!”] I do not understand 
why some hon. Members say “Oh!” I 
am not saying anything which I should 
not have freely said a month ago. If 
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T am asked to describe in a single phrase 
what will be the character of Members 
in the county divisions, I should say 
they would be ratepayers’ Members. 
The question which will agitate them, 
and upon which they will all depend, 
will be the question of rates. My hon. 
Friend the Member for South Devon (Sir 
Massey Lopes) will have an immense ac- 
cession of strength. But, at all events, 
those of us who know how the Treasury 
is acted upon, how it was acted upon 
under the late Government, how the 
present Government has been acted 
upon so as to extract a subvention in aid 
of the rates out of the National Exche- 
quer, must look with alarm upon the 
prospect. We know how the late Go- 
vernment acted, and we are perfectly 
aware how much money is now drawn 
from the Imperial Revenues, which is 
almost all wasted so far as real economy 
is concerned. Well, but the present Go- 
vernment have not been able to resist 
a similar demand. We all remember 
when my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister got up one Tuesday evening 
and anticipated an attack by the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire by saying 
that he would be prepared to con- 
tribute £250,000 in diminution of the 
highway rate. If you get a lot of 
county Members representing these dis- 
tricts, returned in the interest of the 
ratepayers, I would advise the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to seek peace 
with the enemy quickly, or else he will 
have on an early day to get up and 
make a further offer out of the National 
Exchequer in response to the demands 
of the ratepayers. I am quits well aware 
you will not all at once realize the de- 
gradation of the character of the Mem- 
bers of which I spoke. There will at 
first be a demand for present Members 
of the House among the new consti- 
tuencies. Anyone who has a reputation 
here, and who happens to represent a 
borough in Schedule A or a borough in 
Schedule B that is to lose a Member, 
will probably be solicited by two or 
three constituencies to give them his 
services. But I do not see how the cha- 
racter of representation thus gained is 
to be kept up. Men of distinction may 
come in at first; but under the scheme 
of single-Member constituencies I fail 
to see how you will keep up the supply. 
New Members must come in through 
local knowledge fitting them to repre- 
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sent local interests, and you must then 
have that decline in the standard of re- 

resentation about which my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. John Bright) expressed 
himself eloquently a few weeks ago. 
If this is the effect upon this House 
there must be a corresponding effect 
upon the electorate. You will have a 
narrowed, a single issue placed before 
each body of electors. You will have 
them restricted in their choice of candi- 
dates. You will necessarily have the 
alienation of a large amount of political 
energy from the political life of a large 
proportion of the electors. Whole classes 
will cease to be interested in what is going 
on. You will have decay and atrophy of 
political energy and power. The thing 
is known as a matter of experience al- 
ready. Itmust become more known if you 
restrict your areas, if you narrow the 
issues, if you condemn us to carry on elec- 
tions on these narrow and separate lines. 
All these things are, in fact, confessed. 
The discontent with the division of towns 
into wards is universal. There is not, 
as far as I am aware, a single newspaper 
in a large town which is not dissatisfied 
with it. The Pali Mall Gazette of this 
evening brings together a series of ex- 
tracts from local papers, which are all 
united in condemnation of the proposal 
to divide their towns. I believe that con- 
demnation is shared by the Representa- 
tives of those big towns in this House ; 
at least, by everyone exéept the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster). I have hopes that he yet may 
be influenced by the general condemna- 
tion of the proposal. [ Mr. Jonn Brieut : 
He never changes.| My right hon. 
Friend says he never changes; but 
one might give on a fitting opportunity 
a curious history, half pathetic, half 
humorous, of the changes of my right 
hon. Friend on this very question. I 
hope he will yet, in the search after 
truth, come round and cease to be the 
single defender of the division of large 
towns. You will further have, as is 
clear from an answer of the President 
of the Local Government Board to a 
question by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
antagonistic sections in your towns. You 
will have one section of a town arrayed 
against another. Instead of that per- 
meation of one class by another, which 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to ap- 
preciate, and the consolidation of all 
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classes into one political whole, you will 
get the Radicals of the working men’s 
quarter set in array against the profes- 
sional classes of the more aristocratic 
quarter, and that again placed in hos- 
tility to another quarter. These sharp 
lines of division, instead of making the 
people feel that they belong to one com- 
munity, will divide one section from an- 
other, and will set class against class. 
What is the alternative? I am bound 
to suggest how these evils may, in my 
opinion, be counteracted. If it be ob- 
jected that what I suggest is a novelty 
or a new departure, it cannot be sum- 
marily rejected on that account by those 
who are proposing what is equally novel 
or newfangled. The Pall Mali Gasette 
has this evening suggested that a solu- 
tion of the difficulty as to the big towns 
might be arrived at by letting them de- 
cide for themselves how they will vote. 
Apparently that suggestion does not 
require much refutation here. It seems 
almost a logical contradiction to ask peo- 
ple to vote how they will vote, because 
you must first of all define a method by 
which they are to vote on that question. 
The probability is they would prefer to 
vote in the way they have voted. If you 
ask them by plébiscite they will probabl 

say they are for plébwscite; if you ask 
them in another fashion they may prefer 
that other fashion. There is scrutin de 
liste. I do not suppose many would pro- 
pose it seriously—that is'to say, that 
instead of nine Members being elected 
for Liverpool in nine divisions, nine 
should be elected by a mere majority. 
I will say for myself, expressing m 

own personal opinion only, that if it 
came to a choice between the two, I 
should prefer sorutin de liste as an in- 
terim step, because I am quite convineed 
that if it were once adopted it would not 
be maintained. If you adopt the district 
system, the ward system, my great fear 
and anxiety are that it will be tenacious 
of life. Some seem to think that that will 
be a great recommendation, but it is the 
lower animals that are very tenacious of 
life; it is only the higher organisms 
that give way and die. If you have 
scrutin de liste it would not last more 
than one or two Parliaments. My im- 
pression is that it is very likely that a 
reproduction here of the experience of 
Belgium would certainly cure us of 
preference for scrutin de liste. In spite 
of the authority of M. Gambetta, I am 
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fairly well convinced that if we tried the 
Belgian system in England it would not 
last more than two Parliaments. It is, 
at all events, a little test of the appre- 
hensions I have of the evils of the 
single-Member system that I am ready 
to run the risk of the serutin de liste for 
two Parliaments as a means of avoid- 
ing that difficulty. There is no necessity 
for serutin de liste. Why should we not 
adopt that principle which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) 
laid down in the words ‘‘One man 
one vote?” It is totally inconsistent 
with scrutin de liste ; itis in contradiction 
with it. One man one vote; that is simple. 
Some would accept it as a sufficient 
solution of the question—that our big 
towns retaining five, six, or seven Mem- 
bers, one man should have one vote 
and one vote only. But there is an 
objection, and I will face it. If the 
Prime Minister were one of eight or 
nine candidates at Liverpool it would be 
most difficult to prevent all the Liberals 
voting for him ; it would be impossible, 
as the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) says. Still, I have an 
Opinion that the sagacious electors 
would consult the wishes of my right 
hon. Friend himself, and that some 
of them by voting for others would 
give him real support rather than the 
appearance of it, But in order to pre- 
vent a waste of strength you would be 
bound to have a Caucus to direct the 
people how tovote, Thatistrue. The 
waste must be prevented in some way; 
but is there no method of preventing it 
without a Oauous, without being sub- 
jected to the pain and ignominy of 

eing compelled to vote as someone tells 
you? I think there is a very simple 
process of letting the voter himself 
say how he will pass on his vote from 
one candidate—his first choice—to a 
second, supposing it is not required by 
the first. Take the strongest example— 
that of Liverpool, with nine Members. 
Suppose that it is undivided, and a 
voter receives a ballot paper con- 
taining the names of all candidates. 
[An hon. Mempzr: Eighteen.] There 
would not necessarily be 18, and the 
voters would know well which were the 
Liberal and which were the Conservative 
candidates. Each voter would put a 
figure | against the name of the candi- 
date whom he most desired to see 
elected, a figure 2 against a second to 
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whom he desired to give his vote if the 
first did not require it, and so on. What 
follows at the end of an election? All 
the papers are collected together and 
their numbers are known by the existing 
machinery. Suppose 40,900 votes are 
given, and there are nine persons to be 
elected. The first thing to be done, 
according to the plan of which I am 
speaking, would be to divide the 40,000 
by 10, that is, one more than the per- 
sons to be elected, giving a result of 
4,000. Any person who has 4,001 votes 
is sure to be elected, because the re- 
maining votes could not be divided 
among nine people each getting more 
than 4,000; therefore the one who gets 
4,001 is certain to be elected. That, I 
think, is plain to the majority of the 
House. The papers having been shuffled 
together, are arranged in oe accord- 
ing to the names marked 1, and there 
would be a great number of heaps. 
Some of the heaps would exceed 4,001, 
and those candidates who were found to 
have that number would be elected. 
The papers remaining after 4,001 had 
been taken away would be distributed 
afresh according to the names marked 2. 
That would bring up some more papers. 
The candidate who got 4,001 votes in 
these heaps would be declared elected, 
and then there would be another distri- 
bution. The process would thus go on, 
until in the end the nine persons would 
be elected, each receiving 4,001 votes. 
The plan is a simple one. It is as 
simple as—it is simpler than a sum in 
long division. I claim that the plan is 
simple and workable, and that it would 
secure the representation of the masses 
of your big towns. It represents them 
in their totality. It has bsen asked, 
Are you going to represent numbers or 
interests? There is no such distinction. 
The scheme which I am propounding 
gives representation to all numbers and 
to all interests. But under that of my 
right hon. Friend below me only half 
the numbers would be represented. 
Under my right hon. Friend’s scheme 
the majority only is represented. One 
of the best represented towns, in more 
meanings than one, is Plymouth. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. E. Clarke) and the hon. Member 
on this side of the House (Mr. Macliver) 
represent nearly the whole constituency 
of Plymouth between them and the 
interests of the town also. Now, what 
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is the objection to our plan? I know 
the objection which weighs with many 
people; it is born of ignorance and is 
that of chance. It is said that, accord- 
ing as you get one set of papers or 
another uppermost, so one Member or 
another may be returned. But what is 
the risk you run? A man is declared 
elected because he has got a superabun- 
dance of votes. You put aside the 
votes that have secured his election, 
and you distribute the rest according 
to the second names on his surplus 
papers. The second name is always a 
Member of the same Party as the first. 
For instance, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham sitting 
below me (Mr. John Bright) would be 
elected by a vast number, and you 
have to strike his name off. Take two 
of the papers from which his name is 
to be struck off. My right hon. Friend 
would be the first on the first paper, 
and the President of the Board of Trade 
would probably be the second upon it. 
Now, is the theory conceivable that my 
right hon. Friend sitting below me 
would be the first on the second paper, 
and the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
the second upon it? I should like to 
see the Birmingham elector who would 
put the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock second to my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bright). The fact is, the 
choice and the chance refer only to two 
Members of the same Party. Upon the 
suplus papers of my right hon. Friend 
the names next in succession would be 
those of one or another of the same 
Party. Sir, the fears, anxieties, and 
trepidations entertained about this mat- 
ter are of the most imaginary cha- 
racter. On the other hand, I invite 
hon. Members to remember for a mo- 
ment what are its advantages. You 
liberate the electors of this Kingdom, 
you procure a just representation in this 
House by easy and natural methods of 
all divisions of opinion and character 
within the electorate. You would have 
a working man Representative among 
the Members for Birmingham; you 
would have Liberals of different cha- 
racter and of different degree, and Con- 
servatives of different character and dif- 
ferent degree; you would have all sorts 
of opinions in their proportions, and 
only in their proportions, represented in 
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you would get insured, what no alterna- 
tive method has insured—namely, the 
representation of majorities themselves. 
You would reanimate political life, you 
would bring into direct and immediate 
connection with this House and the 
working of the Constitution all the eleo- 
tors throughout the country. You would 
nowhere have people with their power 
thrown away; you would nowhere have 
people dying of political inanity; you 
would secure the reunion of political 
life, the reconstruction of political life 
such as we have been strangers to; you 
would have, in fact, a reflection in this 
House of the national will and the na- 
tional wisdom. The plan of this Bill 
does not secure that. The plan I ad- 
vocate is, in fact, the realization of 
Democracy in it freest and widest form. 
This plan is often represented as a 
crotchet, the object of which is to pre- 
vent the access to this House of the 
Representatives of the people you are 
about to enfranchise. It is nothing of 
the kind. It is a plan to secure their 
representation. You have long since 
enfranchized the artizans of the towns. 
How many Gentlemen are there here 
representing them? One, and one only. 
You are going to enfranchise the agri- 
cultural labourers. How do you know 
you will have Representatives of them 
here? You may or you may not. Under 
your system it may happen, but there are 
enormous difficulties to beovercome. But 
I will show you a plan by which you can 
secure their presence, and by which you 
may give any class whatever sufficient 
certainty of having a spokesman of their 
own within these walls. It was this 
vision, Sir, which animated Mr. Mill in 
that remarkable passage which adorns 
his autobiography which I have already 
read once before in this House. It was 
this vision which moved General Garfield 
in that speech which I have already 
quoted, when he said that, if realized, it 
would remove the obstacles which now 
threaten the existence of Representative 
Government throughout the world. The 
scheme would emancipate those who are 
enslaved by the false machinery you 
have adopted, and it would be a message 
of freedom to the people, giving them, 
not merely a barren privilege, but bring- 
ing them into direct relationship with 
this Assembly. The plan I have placed 
before the House would prove as firm as 
a rock in popular estimation. There 
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would be no single artizan or agricultural 
labourer or man of learning or man of 
letters who would not be able to say— 
“There is someone in the House of 
Commons for whom I voted who repre- 
sents me, who possesses my political am- 
bitions and my political life.” Sir, it is 
not surprising that those who have once 
puch aet & this vision should be somewhat 
carried away by its grandeur and 
breadth. No such Democratic future is 
held out under any other system; no 
such promise of freedom, no such pro- 
mise of development can be secured by 
any other machinery. Your method 
may secure a Parliament, but it would 
never secure a Parliament which shall 
maintain the high traditions of this 
House, still less rise to the level of what 
the political life of this country is ca- 
pable. I cannot sufficiently deplore my 
own want of power to drive home this 
idea into the minds and imaginations of 
the Members who are listening to me. 
If they once possessed it, they would 
accept it as a new gospel; they would 
see, as Mr. Mill did, and as President 
Garfield did, that it was the means of 
the resurrection of the people. Sir, I 
have occupied the attention of the House 
long, and I regret and apologize for it. 
There is, however, one more word I 
would like to say before I sit down. I 
could not be silent to-night when I re- 
member what has again and again come 
to my mind as I have been speaking. 
Had the proceedings of this night hap- 
pened but one short month earlier, I 
should not have been alone in standing 
here; I should not have been alone in 
deserting that Bench. I speak this not 
in mere surmise nor yet from knowledge 
acquired by long friendship for him. I 
do not say it because the fast words he 
spoke at Hackney were devoted to this 
subject. Ido not say it simply because 
the last words that we exchanged on 
the last night he appeared in this House 
were upon the proposals which are now 
laid before us. I have higher authority 
than my own for knowing that had he 
whom we have Jost so prematurely been 
present he would have borne his powerful 
testimony in the direction in which I 
have attempted to bear it to-night. You 
may accuse me of having no personal 
knowledge of this question. You may 
with truth say of me that I have never 
been Member for a big constituency or 
known what was the popular ideal. You 
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could not have said it of him. If he 
had been here he would have spoken 
with more power than I can, because he 
would have come fresh from the people 
themselves whom he so truly desired to 
serve. Sir, we desire to honour his 
memory. Those who shared his coun- 
sels, those who knew his thoughts, those 
who accompanied him so many years in 
his political life, cannot do him more 
honour, I think, than by being faithful 
to the doctrines which heheld. I, for my 
part, would pray God that I may ever 
in this way be faithful to this trust. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my hon. 
Friend has addressed the House with an 
ability which never fails him, and with 
a fervour and sincerity of enthusiasm 
which has inspired life into what I might 
almost call, but for the effect of his 
speech, an army of dry bones. But m 
hon. Friend made a remark of which 
acknowledge the justice in regard to my 
own speeches on this subject. Of those 
speeches he said he found no traces 
there of an extensive studying of the 
electoral systems of other countries, or 
of the application of a system or science 
of comparative politics to the elucidation 
of this subject. Sir, that is perfectly 
just, and I can tell my hon. Friends 
that I am quite conscious of my in- 
ability to grapple with details as in 
former years I might have been in some 
degree perhaps competent todo. [* No, 
no!’’] I beg pardon ; I am very much 
obliged to my hon. Friends who decline 
to admit that inability, but I am too 
conscious of it, and the record of nature 
and lapse of time are facts too stubborn 
to be confuted even by tke most kind 
and indulgent partiality. i should not 
have arisen to enter into this debate—I 
should have left it, as I proposed to 
leave the general discussion of the Bill, 
to other and younger and abler men— 
had it not been forthe personal portions 
of the speech of my hon. Friend. He 
referred to the action which he had 
taken in the early part of this week, and 
he spoke of the Government he has left 
and of myself in a manner which de- 
serves my respectful gratitude. Not 
less, Sir, does it require of me an ac- 
knowledgment which I am sure the 
experience of the whole House will bear 
me out in making—that in the departure 
of my hon. Friend from the service of 
the Crown and of the nation we have 
sustained a heavy loss. In that official 
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career, not very lengthened, he has 
made his mark upon the administrative 
business of the country ; and to this ac- 
knowledgment relating to the past, I 
desire to add an expression of a fervent 
hope for the future—that either with 
this or some other Government con- 
genial to him he may for many lon 

years be united without the talent 
occurrences or impediments such as have 
now deprived us of his valuable services, 
and that when his career is run he may 
be able to record a long as well as 
useful and distinguished application of 
his great talents and business capacity 
to the Public Service. I will not follow 
my hon. Friend into the discussion which 
has occupied the last half of his speech. 
This is, after all, a debate on the second 
reading of the Bill; and I observe that, 
notwithstanding objections taken by my 
hon. Friend, in strong terms, to particu- 
lar portions of the Bill, he has made no 
Motion adverse to the measure, has taken 
no step to prevent its passing, and I feel 
he himself will be the first to admit that 
the discussion is one necessarily without 
practical issue. When I stated to the 
House the method which we had adopted 
for the distribution of electoral areas, I 
did not refrain from making the admis- 
sion that the subject was of such a 
nature that, adopt what plan you will, 
you must and will be open of necessity 
to a multitude not only of popular and 
plausible, but of real objections. Sir, 
had my hon. Friend not approached 
this question in the spirit of a philo- 
sopher, he would have stopped after the 
first part of his speech. No doubt the 
House felt that, in much that he stated 
in the exhibition of particular and pos- 
sible failures of the system that we pro- 
pose to attain electoral perfection, he 
stood upon solid ground. I think he 
must himself have observed that when, 
with that sincerity as remarkable as his 
fervour and talent, he came to develop 
the scheme which has really excited his 
own enthusiasm, and which he a 
as embodying something very near poli- 
tical perfection, the sympathy of the 
House began to fail. He said that a 
few Members sitting in distant parts of 
the House did not appear to follow him. 
My impression was that the proposition 
presented to us, which he said was of 
so simple a character, was, in truth, a 
pons asinorum, which very few of us 
indeed, if a record of consciences and 
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understandings could at this moment be 
taken, would have been enabled to pass. 
But, Sir, we shall have opportunities 
hereafter for the discussion of these 
matters. I would only say to the House 
that it appears to me that my hon. Friend 
in attacking that which is undoubtedly 
a material and substantial portion of 
this Bill, has not been happy at every 
point. I frankly own that I io not quite 
understand the doctrine of my hon. 
Friend. I cannot see how the authority 
of President Garfield can be considered 
altogether superior to that of Mr. Cob- 
den. President Garfield was a man un- 
doubtedly of great talent, and the 
tragic circumstances of his death have 
consecrated his memory among us, and 
raised an interest in him which I frankly 
own that I do not think the scope of his 
mind and the force of his ability would 
have availed to attract if it had not been 
for these extraordinary and almost un- 
paralleled circumstances. I am sorry 
that my hon. Friend has given this pro- 
minence to the case of President Gar- 


' field on this occasion, because he has 


adopted him asa sort of normal example 
of the working of the human mind. 
See by what beautiful gradations he 
rose to the point at which my hon. 
Friend has seized him and has turned 
him to account. President Garfield came 
to the House of Commons and listened 
to the debate, when a certain progress 
was made; he went to the House of 
Lords and listened to the superior in- 
telligence of that House, which gave 
him somewhat more effective assistance. 
He then made a voyage over the Atlantic, 
which we must presume was tranquil, 
and did not cause in him those disturb- 
ances which, in the case of many of us, 
are fatal to all continuous thought, and 
was the means of leading up to maturity 
and perfection of the intellect, and in 
the conclusion then attained, and in the 
steps by which it was attained, my hon. 
Friend finds a splendid example of the 
normal working of the human mind. 
Well, Sir, if that is so, I am very sorry ; 
but I must illustrate the working of the 
mind of President Garfield, whom we 
are called upon to bow down to and to 
worship as to the image of Nebuchad- 
nezzar—I must illustrate the working of 
General Garfield’s mind upon this par- 
ticular subject by reference to another 
subject, with regard to which we know 
something of him from public sources: 
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General Garfield was a distinguished 
member of the Cobden Club. My hon. 
Friend, like myself, values highly the 
inciples of the Cobden Club, and no 
oubt regrets, like myself, that those 
rinciples are not so fresh and vigorous 
in their hold upon the minds of some of 
us as at one time, perhaps, they were. 
But they were lamentably weak in their 
hold upon the mind of General Garfield, 
for General Garfield, being a member of 
the Cobden Club when in this country, 
shortly afterwards appeared in America 
as a Protectionist candidate for the Pre- 
sidency of his country, and became one 
of the great advocates of the system 
which, among us, he had foresworn. I 
have, therefore, not that perfect confi- 
dence in the normal character of the 
mind of General Garfield which my hon. 
Friend appears to have. My hon. Friend 
has, I think, not quite done justice to 
the facts with reference to the system of 
one-Member constituencies. In the first 
place, he says that it is a new-fangled 
scheme, and those who support it have 
no right to quarrel with any other 
scheme on the ground of its being new- 
fangled. Well, Sir, he places it on a 
par with the plan that he has pro- 
pounded. Permit me to say that it is 
not quite in the same position in relation 
to human experience as the plan he has 
proposed. I admit that it was virtually 
unknown to our representative system 
in England and to Scotch representa- 
tion; but before the Reform Act was 
passed our representative system was 
not worthy of the name, while Irish 
representation had been almost entirely 
aie sg But the system of single- 
ember constituencies came in with the 
Reform Act upon a certain scale; and 
in 1867, when we proceeded to amend 
the Reform Act, we proceeded also to 
extend that scheme; and it is a little 
hard upon the one-Member system which 
my hon. Friend treats as having pro- 
duced great decadence in the character 
of this House that it is severely con- 
demned by a Representative of a single- 
Member constituency. In the Cabinet 
my right hon. Friend who sits near me 
(Mr. Trevelyan) and I myself are among 
the degenerate individuals whom one- 
Member constituencies have chosen. My 
right hon. Friend on my left (Sir Charles 
. Dilke) acts as the Representative of 

a one-Member constituency in some of 
those local duties and offices to which 
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we attach so high a value, and which 
have reared for this House, in one form 
or another, so many valuable Members 
on this as well ason thatside. Myright 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), nurtured as 
a politician in municipal labours, came 
by single election upon every occasion to 
the exercise of those duties. The muni- 
cipal system is founded upon the one- 
Member system. That scheme, I well 
recollect, was adopted in deference to 
the representations of the Conservative 
Party in 1835, who were actuated at 
that time by excessive fears of the ope- 
ration of municipal reform, and that 
scheme was accorded to them as a@ con- 
solation for their apprehensions. But 
my hon. Friend says that the scheme is 
desperately unpopular. If so, why does 
he say that, once adopted, it is quite 
certain to be very tenacious of life? 
When we adopt bad laws, are they 
necessarily incurable? Now, what is 
the representation of my hon. Friend? 
He says that this scheme has every vice 
under Heaven. He has pointed out how 
it works on the character of the electors, 
and on the character of Members, and 
how it will depress and destroy the cha- 
racterof this House. But, then, is this 
scheme, which he calls so very novel 
and new-fangled, really novel and new- 
fangled? Does my hon. Friend say that 
the hon. Members who sit in this House 
for one-Member constituencies are, as a 
class, in any way inferior to other hon. 
Members? The system is at work not 
here only. Go over the length and 
breadth of the representativis world, and 
almost everywhere you will find the 
system of one-Member constituencies in 
operation. Surely it isa strong measure 
to call that a new-fangled system. Isit 
not a most extraordinary thing that if 
all these vices which my hon. Friend 
charges upon the system are really 
chargeable upon it, all those who have 
got it should have kept it, with the 
single exception of France, who has a 
peculiar reason, which I will mention 
in a:moment, for rejecting it? I have 
never heard that there was serious con- 
troversy in any of thoze countries with 
regard to its maintenance. And whatis 
the reason that this controversy is pro- 
secuted so vehemently in France be- 
tween the scrutin d arrondissement and the 
serutin de liste? It is obvious that by 
scrutin de liste there is a desire of giving 




















@ more wry 35 J and resistless effect to 
the will of the majority. For my own 
part, I firmly hold that the majority 
ought to prevail; but I am not one of 
those who hold that the majority ought 
so to prevail that there shall be no check 
eo it whatever which might some- 
what moderate its courses. And I wish 
the House to understand that, because 
if you except the single case in which 
scrutin de liste is vehemently supported 
in France, the whole of the representa- 
tive systems of the civilized world which 
have this single-Member system do not 
show the least desire at present to get 
rid of it. It is the general system of 
Europe, and, I believe, of the Colonies 
and America. However, we shall have 
Po popes of discussing it hereafter. 

y hon. Friend himself says that such 
is its character that if you once enact it 
you cannot get out of it. My hon. 
Friend made a very touching reference 
to the memory of Mr. Fawcett, of whom 
I have spoken on a former occasion. 
But my hon. Friend has hardly done 
justice to the facts of the case. Mr. 
Fawcett, I believe, upon a recent occa- 
sion expounded an argument very much 
in the nature of that which my hon. 
Friend has addressed to us. How was 
it received by his constituents? That is 
rather an importent question. It is in 
vain that we argue, in a short and 
simple explanation of an hour long, 
that a system is perfectly clear and 
simple, unless you can in some way or 
other find an entry for it into the minds 
of ordinary and average people of the 
country. If I am not mistaken, Mr. 
Faweett himself placed it upon record, 
after laying that exposition before his 
constituents, that he had never made a 
speech which was so little successful in 
obtaining their approbation; and I be- 
lieve that there is also to be noted this 
fact, that my hon. Friend (Professor 
Stuart) who now occupies, and worthily 
occupies, I may presume to say, the seat 
of Mr. Fawcett, has come into Parlia- 
ment after having been called upon to 
make a pretty decided expression of 
his own views on this matter in opposi- 
tion to those of Mr. Fawcett. That is 


not very encouraging, after all, for the 
adoption of the system of my hon. 
Friend. Now, it is impossible to vouch 
for this universal acquiesence in a scheme 
which is so bad as my hon. Friend re- 
presents this scheme to be. 


If it had 
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all these mischievous consequences, it 
could not have the patient acquiescence 
and the general adhesion of that portion 
of mankind who are interested in the 
representative system of the country. 
Sir, the real truthis this. Itis a choice 
of evils. When we come to the Com- 
mittee on this Bill we shall have all 
these different plans placed in fair com- 
parison one with the other. We shall 
then show what is to be said in mitiga- 
tion of the charges of my hon. Friend, 
and we shall also know much more 
clearly than we do now what is to be 
said in favour of the scheme he pro- 
pounds. He has kept back, however, 
the great authority which he might have 
quoted on behalf of his view—the au- 
thority of Zhe Quarterly Review, 

Mr. COURTNEY: I was not aware 
of it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend’s 
reading, wide as it is, does not extend, 
apparently, to Conservative publications. 
He is afraid lest his mind should be 
poisoned. Now, I do not mention that 
for the sake of referring to the practice 
of my hon. Friend, or the circumscrip- 
tion of his reading, but for this reason. 
This is a favourite scheme of The Quar- 
terly Review. But my hon. Friend says 
that this is a scheme by which you are 
to give a ey ert of triumph to the 
principles of Democracy that cannot be 
attained in any other way. The Quar- 
terly Review, however, does not take it 
in that light. It seems to take it for the 
opposite reason—namely, that it would 
check the triumph of Democracy. But, 
then, if these two authorities are so 
fundamentally in difference and at 
variance upon the effect of the working 
of the scheme, are we to be told that it 
is so very simple that it ought to be 
acceptable to the intelligence of us all 
in a few moments, when its very pro- 
pounders represent it some as leading to 
one pole in the political system, and 
some as leading to the other pole? Sir, 
I will not go further into this matter, 
for I own I do not think that more than 
a respectful acknowledgment of the 
argument that we have heard to-night 
is due from me at the present time, for 
the reason that this is not a period when 
practical discussion can be had in this 
matter. My hon. Friend said that the 
one-Member system was rejected in 
1832. No, Sir; the one-Member system 
was never raised in discussion in 1832, 
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It was adopted experimentally, and as a 
foundation, and the adoption of the ex- 
periment led, after an experience of 25 

ears, to an extension of the system. 

'o say it was rejected would, I think, be 
not only an exaggeration, but would be 
a statement absolutely beside and beycnd 
the mark. It must be upon a careful 
examination of the details submitted by 
my hon. Friend and of many other de- 
tails that the House can alone arrive at 
a safe and specific judgment. Of this I 
am quite sure, that no judgment which 
the House can arrive at will enable you 
to present a plan free from evils. You 
must take your choice about it. I do 
not say that the judgment we have 
arrived at is necessarily a solid anda 
irrefragable judgment. Do not let us 
set out with a fundamental misappre- 
hension, such as my hon. Friend him- 
self makes out, because he really does 
think that he has got hold of a perfect 
nostrum by which he can not only solve 
the main difficulty and which he can not 
only present as preferable to any other 
scheme, but which is, in his eyes, a 
system of perfect and faultless beauty— 
an allegation which, I think, upon re- 
flection, he will find is convicted of the 
fault of exaggeration. Sir, I am glad 
that my hon. Friend has not thought it 
necessary to offer any objection to the 
second reading of this Bill. He will 
understand, I hope, that I am in no 
degree complaining of the fulness with 
which he stated his views. He was per- 
fectly entitled to do so, and, from his 
point of view, he was bound to do some- 
thing of the kind; but it appears to me 
that upon another occasion we shall 
more advantageously aim to bring into 
comparison our minds and ideas in 
respect to this undoubtedly very difficult 
portion of the subject; and in the mean- 
time I am glad to think, and I hope it 
may be the case throughout the evening, 
that there has been no indication of a 
disposition to refuse to recognize by an 
affirmative vote the second reading of 
this Bill. 

Srr HENRY TYLER, in rising to 
move the following Amendment :— 


‘That, in the opinion of this House, the prin- 
ciple of Representation in proportion to Popula- 
tion should be adopted in place of gre | 
figures as a basis, in order to obtain a logical, 
judicious, and permanent settlement of the ques- 
tion of Redistribution of Seats,”’ 


said, he was unable to agree with the 
Mr, Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 











hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) that the system he advocated would 
be better than the single-Member dis- 
tricts provided by this Bill. In placing 
on the Paper this Amendment, he in- 
tended no disrespect to Her Majesty's 
Government or to those Members of the 
Opposition who had been engaged with 
them in modifying the Bill to some ex- 
tent. On the contrary, he wished to 
give them every possible credit for their 
labours, as he was sure they had 
earnestly devoted their time and atten- 
tion to the subject with a view of adapt- 
ing the measure to what they believed to 
be the good of thecountry. The present 
proposals were, however, neither logical 
nor final, and whatever the result of the 
debate to-night or to-morrow might be, 
there would be increasing discontent ex- 
pressed with regard to them. There was 
no principle establishing any connection 
between the numbers 15,000, 50,000, and 
165,000, which were the key-notes of the 
Bill. There was no reason either why 
Wales should be more represented than 
other parts of the Kingdom, and why she 
should still retain 30 Members. This 
Bill left anomalies almost as glaring as 
those which now existed. Liverpool 
with 550,000 inhabitants would only 
have nine Members, while there would 
be 20 boroughs returning 20 Members 
whose aggregate population did not ex- 
ceed 350,000. Then there was growing 
dissatisfaction with the Bill in the large 
towns of the. North. This was merely 
an attempt to patch up 4 temporary 
settlement; but in the end they would 
have to come to dividing the country into 
equal electoral districts. Perhaps on 
the Conservative side equal electoral 
districts might be thought to be some- 
what of a Socialist scheme; but believing 
that it was a good principle in itself, he 
had no hesitation in advocating it. He 
did not believe anyone could forecast 
what would be the result of the next 
Election after the passing of this Bill; 
but if the basis were adopted of dividing 
the country into districts averaging, 
say, 54,200 inhabitants, or, roughly, 
8,000 electors each, then, at any rate, 
Conservatives, Liberals, and Radicals 
would all have had fair play together, 
and each constituency would contain a 
manageable number of electors. He, 
therefore, begged to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 
Visoount ORICHTON having risen. 
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Mrz. SPEAKER asked if the noble 
Lord rose to second the Amendment ? 

Viscount ORICHTON : No, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. 
Member second the Amendment ? 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would do so. It appeared to him that 
the Amendment would have the effect 
of curing the defects of the Bill, espe- 
cially the defect as to the disproportional 
representation of Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales. The Bill was good as far as it 
went, but it ought to go a little further. 
The hon. Member for Harwich (Sir 
Henry Tyler) asked that representation 
should be based on the principle of 
equal population, and he (Sir George 
Campbell) was of opinion that that was, 
if not the best, at all events the most 
practicable, method of dealing with the 
subject. In Scotland it was thought 
that some consideration might be given 
to intelligence, taxation, and other 
points as well as to population. They 
could see that there were practical 
difficulties in the way, and he be- 
lieved he expressed the views of the 
Scottish Representatives when he said 
that if upon a fair principle of share 
and share alike they obtained repre- 
sentation according to population, they 
would be content. He regretted that 
the Government did not go as far as the 
hon. Member wished, because by not 
doing so they were forcing the country 
to make two bites of a cherry, as the 
settlement would inevitably require re- 
vision at an early date. They were 
going to acknowledge the system of 
equal, or nearly equal, electoral districts 
in the counties and large towns, and 
the same principle ought to be acted 
upon all through. He was not anxious 
to address any observations to the 
House on the general subject of the 
Bill; but the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney) referred to cer- 
tain objections which fell from him 
(Sir George Campbell). It was un- 
fortunate the hon. Member should have 
selected him, for he was not at all a 
bigot on the subject, When he came 
into the House to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech, his mind was in a fluid 
state; but he was convinced by the hon. 
Member’s speech that they must come to 
single-Member constituencies, because 
the hon. Member proved too much when 
he said the single-Member constituencies 
would degrade the character of the 
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Members, and had supplied no other 
satisfactory plan. How could his hon. 
Friend expect Scottish Members to ae- 
cept that doctrine? They had in Scot- 
land single-Member constituencies, and 
they were not willing to believe that 
these Scottish Members were of a lower 
class than other Members. Their ex- 
perience was that single-Member con- 
stituencies did not degrade a country. 
Coming to his own grievance, which he 
believed would be cured by the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member opposite, he 
admitted that the scheme of the Govern- 
ment gave Scotland within a fraction of 
its fair share of representation, sup- 
posing the House to be confined to the 
number of 658 Members; but when he 
compared the treatment of Scotland with 
Treland and Wales, no one who studied 
the figures could say that a uniform 
principle had been applied to the three 
divisions of the Kingdom. Take a few 
instances: — Lanark in 1881 had a 
population of 387,000, and it was to 
have six Members—equal to a Member 
to every 66,000 of population ; but Cork, 
with a population of 391,000, was to 
have seven Members—equal to one to 
every 55,000 of population. Tyrone, 
with 197,000, was to have four Members— 
equal to one to every 49,000 of the popu- 
lation; and Glamorgan, with 235,000, 
was to have five Members—equal to one 
to every 47,000. From those figures it 
was plain there was great inequality, 
and that preference had been shown to 
Ireland and Wales; but he could quote 
another case in which inequality was 
even more palpable. The county of 
Armagh, in Ireland, might be compared 
with the county of Ayr, in Scotland. In 
1881 Armagh had a population of 
157,000. It was to get three Members, 
while Ayr, with a population of 162,864 
—more than 5,000 in excess of Armagh 
—was only to have two Members. 
The figures he had quoted were founded 
upon the Census of 1881; but when 
they went a little more minutely into the 
matter they found that the county of 
Armagh was rapidly decreasing in popu- 
lation, while the county of Ayr was 
rapidly increasing in population. The 


consequence was that before the Bill 
came into operation the county of Ayr 
would be, in excess of population over 
Armagh by at least from 15,000 to 
20,000, and yet the Scotch county was 
to have one Member less than the Irish 
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county. The President of the Local 
Government Board said that in Scotland 
they must take the counties as a whole, 
and that, considering the number of 
sparsely-populated counties, if Lanark 
were to get a larger number of Mem- 
bers, Scotland would have, on the 
whole, an excess of represontation. But 
was this the fact? He had taken the 
trouble to analyze the figures, and he 
found that under the provisions of the 
present Bill each county Member in 
Scotland represented a little over 54,000 
constituents, while each county Member 
in Ireland represented a little under 
52,000, and each county Member in 
Wales represented a little under 49,000. 
Therefore, whether they took particular 
cases, or whether they took the aggre- 
ate of county Members of each of these 
ivisions, it was palpable that Ireland 
and Wales were treated very much more 
favourably than Scotland. He could un- 
derstand the reasons why some of the 
minor countries might receive a larger 
share of representation than the popula- 
tion warranted. The Prime Minister had 
given distance as one reason for such a 
course, although he did not think there 
was very much in that. But when a great 
country and a small country were united 
together, thesmall country was very apt to 
be overborne, and there was a tendency to 
that in the case of Scotland. The Scotch 
Members were too meek and mild, and 
did not combine sufficiently in opposi- 
tion to get the things they wanted ; but 
this argument about a minor country re- 
ceiving a larger representation than the 
numbers warranted must not be applied 
to one country and not to another. He 
admitted that one uniform principle of 
disfranchisement had been applied to all ; 
but with regard to enfranchisement there 
was an evident partiality shown to Ire- 
land and Wales. He protested against 
the political opportunism which gave 
Ireland more than its fair share because 
it was a very troublesome country. He 
also protested against the earmarking 
of the 12 seats to be given to Scotland, 
as if they were new seats in the case of 
Scotland, while, in regard to England, 
these were simply old seats revived. Scot- 
land was entitled to this extra number of 
Members; but, by way of favour and 
iality, Ireland was to have 11 more 
embers than her population entitled 
her to, and Wales 4 or 5. An hon. Mem- 
ber had said to him that when the Bill 
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got into Committee, Scotland would not 
get those 12 extra Members. His reply 
was he could not believe such a thing, 
and if it took place he was inclined to 
say the people of Scotland would be pre- 
pared to secede from the Union. They 
ought to deal with the different portions 
of the country on a fair and uniform 
plan. He claimed one of two things, 
—either the division of the number of 
Members to the House between the diffe- 
rent divisions of the Kingdom on the prin- 
ciple of population, or the application of 
equal rules of disfranchisement and en- 
franchisement to every division ; and he 
supported the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. He thought the 
effect of its adoption would be to take 
away a certain number of Members 
from Ireland and Wales, to which they 
were not entitled. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*in the opinion of this House, the principle of 
Representation in proportion to Population 
should be adopted in place of arbitrary figures 
as a basis, in order to obtain a logical, judicious, 
and permanent settlement of the question of 
Redistribution of Seats,”—(Sir Henry Tyler,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Viscount CRICHTON said, that at 
the present stage of the Bill he desired 
merely to enter his protest against it, 
and to add one or two remarks as to 
what he considered would be its effect in 
Ireland. When the Franchise Bill was 
passing through the House last Session, 
several hon. Members on his side de- 
sired to exclude Ireland from its provi- 
sions on the ground that, in the pre- 
sent political and social state of that 
country, it would be highly dangerous to 
throw the whole power into the hands 
of the lowest, most ignorant, and most 
disaffected classes, and, further, that 
under the operation of household suf- 
frage the peaceable, loyal, and well-af- 
fected minority, orover one-third, of the 
population of Ireland, would be almost 
entirely swamped and deprived of that 
share of political power which it was 
admitted ought to be accorded to them. 
But they were met by the argument— 
‘*Oh, trust to the Redistribution Bill 
to be afterwards introduced, which 
will remedy all that.” Now, having 
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scanned the provisions of the present 
Bill carefully, he utterly failed to dis- 
cover any of the promised safeguards. 
On the contrary, he must say that the 
result of his examination had led bim 
to the conclusion that if the object of 
the framers of the measure had been io 
annihilate the political power of the 
loyal and well-affected portion of the 
population, to completely destroy the in- 
fluence of those who were anxious to 
maintain the integrity of the Union, 
they could not have devised a more ef- 
fectual scheme for the purpose than that 
now before the House. He had always 
looked to the undivided representation of 
the great Protestant constituencies of Bel- 
fast, Down, Armagh, Antrim, and pos- 
sibly Derry, to redress the disadvantage 
which the Loyal Party in other parts of 
Ireland must inevitably suffer; but the 
system of single-Member constituencies 
which was put forward as a protection for 
minorities would probably give the Na- 
tionalists a seat in each of these con- 
stituencies, while it would give no chance 
whatever to the minority of obtaining a 
seat in the three Provinces of Munster, 
Leinster, and Oonnaught. As the Na- 
tionalists had it practically all their own 
way in those three Provinces, they might 
beleft to takecareof themselves in Ulster, 
where they were the minority. Again, 
he protested against the absurd pedan- 
try of fixing the line of disfranchise- 
ment for boroughs at 15,000 in Ireland 
simply because they applied that line to 
England and Scotland. The circum- 
stances of England and Scotland were 
totally dissimilar from those of Ireland. 
If they applied that principle to Ireland, 
there would not be more than eight bo- 
rough constituencies in that country that 
would in future return Members to Par- 
liament. And if the Boundary Com- 
mission used the pruning knife, as they 
yar would do, the number would 

e reduced to seven, because Galway, if 
shorn of its rural area, would hardly 
come up to the required standard of 
population. Practically, therefore, the 
proposed Bill would reduce the Irish 
representation to one uniform level of 
county constituencies ; whereas, if they 
had drawn the line of borough repre- 
sentation at 10,000 inhabitants, they 
would have to some extent rectified this 
inequality, and also have preserved three 
or four seats which would have returned 
to the House Representatives of the loyal 
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minority to which he had alluded. Fur- 
ther, if the authors of the Bill were so 
enamoured of the principle of uni- 
formity, why did they not apply it in its 
integrity? In Scotland and in Wales 
they left groups of boroughs which had 
answered very well. Why did they not 
extend grouping to Ireland? He had 
sat for many years as a Member for 
Enniskillen, one of the boroughs which 
would disappear under that Bill. He 
knew well the value of such towns in 
the Irish representative system, and he 
believed that by some judicious method 
of grouping in Ireland they might have 
maintained an element in their represen- 
tation which was both necessary and 
dseirable. Another point to which he 
wished to refer was a somewhat painful 
one for an Irish Member to touch upon, 
nevertheless, he felt it his duty to draw 
the attention of the House to it. He 
meant the number of Members which it 
was proposed to leave to Ireland. Why, 
he would ask, when the representation 
was about to be thrown into the hands 
of the disloyal, did they propose at the 
same time to further favour the disloyal 
section by leaving Ireland a larger num- 
ber of Members than she was entitled by 
her population ? He knew he should be 
told that it would be dangerous to tam- 
per with one of the Articles of the 
Union ; but he thought that argument 
had been pretty well disposed of in 1869, 
when the House showed very little ten- 
derness for what was called a fundamen- 
tal and essential Article of the Union— 
he meant the maintenance of the Estab- 
lished Church in that country. But 
what had been the state of three-fourths 
of Ireland for the last five years? Had 
the conduct of its Representatives in 
that House been such, and was the pros- 
pect of an amelioration in it such as to 
entitle that country to exceptional favour 
at the hands of the House? If they 
accorded it that exceptional favour, and 
if the party of disorder were reinforced, 
as it was likely to be in the next Parlia- 
ment, they would yet bitterly repent it. 
He did not ask for any vindictive mea- 
sures, ‘or that Ireland should be deprived 
of one seat to which she was fairly en- 
titled; but, in justice to all the other 
parts of the United Kingdom, she ought 
not to have those exceptional privileges 
over them. He believed that the second 
reading of the Bill was not to be opposed. 
If it had been, he should have felt him- 
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self bound to vote against it. Believing, 
however, as he did that the Bill would 
enormously decrease the forces of loyalty, 
order, and progress in Ireland, and that 
it would make a corresponding increase 
in those of sedition and disunion, and he 
feared he must add of dynamite and the 
dagger, he, for ones, hould take every 
opportunity in his power of protesting 
against it. 

Mx. ORAIG SELLAR said, he should 
detain the House but a very few mi- 
nutes, because, as he understood it, the 
discussion to-night was not really to be 
considered as a discussion upon the 
second reading, but rather as an ex- 
tended discussion upon the first reading 
of the Bill. The real discussion in 
which they should be called upon to 
express their satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion with regard to the main principles 
and details of the Bill would be on the 
Motion, afterthe Recess, that the Speaker 
leave the Chair. He should that night 
only speak on the one point which had 
concentrated all the interest in Scotland 
at present. It had been admitted on 
both sides of the House by the intro- 
duction of this Bill that a large increase 
of Members for Scotland was a right ; it 
was no longer a disputed claim. The 
Bill proposed that Scotland should have 
12 additional Members. If that was 
not a very generous proposal, he thought 
most of them would be inclined to say 
that, at least, it was not inadequate; 
and he thought he might say for his 
Colleagues who represented Scotland, 
and he believed he might almost say 
for the people of Scotland, that they 
should be well satisfied with the 12 
Members if Scotland got them. But 
the question was—from what source 
were these 12 Members to come? Diffe- 
rent proposals had been made and sug- 
gested. There was one proposal that 
the principle of liberation, as the Prime 
Minister had called it, should be ex- 
tended from the minimum of 15,000 to 
20,000 or 25,000 inhabitants, and that 
the seats so liberated should be given 
to Scotland. Another proposal was that 
seats should be taken from the over- 
represented parts of the United King- 
dom—he meant Ireland chiefly, and 
Wales—and that these should be given 
to the under-represented part of the 
United Kingdom—namely, Scotland. 
There was a third proposal—that the 
precedent of 1867 should be followed, 
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and that there should be an Instruction 
to the Committee that certain constituen- 
cies should be named, and should be 
transferred from England or Wales or 
Treland and given to Scotland. A fourth 
prepares had been made, the hon. Mem- 

er for Leicester (Mr. Picton) having 
stated that he would move an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee that the Univer- 
sity seats should be disfranchised, and 
that these should be transferred to Scot- 
land. [General Sir Gzoncz Baxrour: 
Hear, hear!] He did not know what 
sympathy that Motion might meet with 
on the part of different Members; but, 
speaking for himself, he was bound to 
say that it did not much commend itself 
to his mind. He should be very sorry 
indeed that the whole of the University 
Representatives should be taken from 
the House, as he believed they added 
interest and colour to the House which 
they did not get from the existing con- 
stituencies, and could not get from the 
new constituencies about to be formed. 
Then there was a fifth proposal—the pro- 
posal in the Bill that there should be an 
addition of Members to the House. Well, 
he believed that in Scotland they should 
accept any of these proposals, provided 
they got their 12 Members. He was 
satisfied that they would not refuse the 
proposal of the Bill, and he supposed 
that the Scottish Members would be 
united in supporting the Government on 
that matter, provided they made it a 
really important and vital point of the 
measure. But the two Front Benches 
were not the only people to be considered 
in this matter. He was certain there 
would be a very strong feeling on the 
of English Members that the num- 

ers of the House should not be in- 
creased. It was quite possible the 
House might take this matter into its 
own hands, and defeat the proposed 
addition to its numbers ; or the proposal 
might be defeated in the House of 
Lords, and where would the Scottish 
Members be? They would be left with 
their 60 Representatives, with not an- 
other Representative added, although it 
was admitted that they were entitled to 
a large increase of Members. The Prime 
Minister declined pointedly and deter- 
minedly to state what were to be the 
vital principles of the measure. Noone 
would claim that the Prime Minister 
should state nominatim one by one what 
the vital principles were ; but when a 
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question was put to him upon a definite 
point, not by one Member or by a par- 
ticular district, but by a whole nation— 
a nation to which the Prime Minister 
owed a great deal—when he was asked 
to assure the Scottish Members that it 
should be a vital point that they were to 
have their 12 Members, considering that 
this question affected a whole nation, he 
thought they might claim that on this 
point at least the Prime Minister should 
give them ananswer. They were entitled 
to say that they should not have the go by 
in this matter; and the only manner in 
whieh they could secure this was by the 
Prime Minister, or one of his Colleagues 
in the Cabinet, assuring them that 
this should be considered a vital prin- 
ciple of the Bill. A question on this 
subject was asked on Monday by the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Bu- 
chanan). The Prime Minister spoke in 
a cordial manner, but said this was not 
the time to state what were vital prin- 
ciples and what were not. When was 
the time? Was it now, or was it 
when they are going into Committee, 
or when they were in Oommittee, or 
when was it? There was considerable 
satisfaction in Scotland with regard 
to the Bill; but the satisfaction was 
mainly because it was printed in the 
Bill that they were to have 12 more 
Members. The hon. Member for Har- 
wich (Sir Henry Tyler) had given a 
graphic and pathetic description of those 
who would have to pass the Speaker’s 
Ohair, with the words Morituri te salu- 
tamus / on their lips. No doubt he was 
speaking as one of those who, it was sug- 
gested, were to die. He felt a certain 
pang at his unexpected and violent liber- 
ation; but he hoped that these pangs 
would pass away with the Recess, and 
that, as a whole, even the doomed ones 
would not feel dissatisfaction with the 
Bill, provided, and provided only, they 
got some adequate assurance from some 
influential Member on the Front Bench 
that it should be a vital point that Scot- 
land should get the Members given to it 
by this Bill. If they had that assurance, 
he believed there would be very little 
trouble given by Scottish Members in 
this matter; but if not, he could only 
say that he would raise the question on 
every stage of the Bill. If they got that 
assurance, they should be able to go 
down to Scotland with a clear con- 
science and say that this was a Bill 
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which ought to have the warm support 
of the country. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he did 
not think that any hon. Gentleman on 
the Opposition side of the House had 
said a word in favour of the proposition 
raised by the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney). This was not, he be- 
lieved, because there were no Members 
on his own side of the House who were 
not in favour of the proposition. On 
the contrary, he understood that there 
were a large number of Members on 
the Opposition side who were in favour 
of it. The Prime Minister, in dealing 
with the question raised by the hon. 
Member for Liskeard, appeared to him 
to touch very lightly on the points 
raised. It seemed to him that the right 
hon. Gentleman passed over the question 
in a joking kind of way, and threw a 
certain amount of ridicule on the sub- 
ject which amused the House very much. 
When the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was considered, however, he 
thought it would be difficult to find in 
it any argument which had been brought 
forward against the proposal. He was 
of opinion that the mode of voting ad- 
vocated by the hon. Gentleman was as 
simple as the mode of voting in use at 
the present time. There might be some 
difficulty in the counting of the votes or 
in the allocation of the votes to the 
candidate, but surely there could be no 
difficulty in finding persons sufficiently 
educated to do this kind of work. He 
thought they were bound to acknow- 
ledge a debt of gratitude to the Leaders 
of the Government and to the Leaders 
of the Opposition for the patriotic man- 
ner in which they had saved the House 
and the country from a grave Constitu- 
tional crisis. Four or five gentlemen 
meeting together could not, in the course 
of a few days, find out every possible 
complexity that might arise. They had 
submitted to Parliament a foundation 
on which Members of Parliament could 
build a good system of representation. 
The Prime Minister, however, stated that 
the House of Commons, notwithstandin 
the circumstances under which the Bil 
came before it, had the fullest liberty in 
regard to it. If the Bill had proposed 
a uniform system of representation, it 
might have been more difficult to ask 
the House to alter it; but this was not 
a uniform system. Whereas the 
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into single-Member | districts, certain 
boroughs were still undividedly to re- 
tain two Members. He trusted that 
there might be such a concensus of 
opinion in favour of minority representa- 
tion that the Government would be in- 
clined to give to that proposal a very 
favourable consideration. If the old 
system of three-cornered constituencies 
had been further developed, the demand 
for minority representation might have 
been made with less force. But they 
were to be entirely abolished. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) had con- 
sulted the Members returned by three- 
cornered constituencies as to its working, 
and the greater proportion of them spoke 
favourably of it. He knew that it 
worked well in Berkshire, which now 
returned two Conservatives and one 
Liberal. If this Bill came into opera- 
tion as now drafted, he had been in- 
formed by persons acquainted with that 
county, that Berkshire would certainly 
not return another Liberal. One of 
the great drawbacks of the present 
system was the undue preponderance 
which it gave to a small majority. 
Thus, it appeared that at the General 
Election of 1874 in Great Britain, there 
were 978,000 votes polled for the Con- 
servative Party, and 924,000 for the 
Liberals. Yet the number of Conserva- 
tive Members returned was 312, as 
against 230 Liberals, or a majority of 
82, which was 72 more than the Con- 
servatives were entitled to on the pro- 
portion of votes. In 1880 there were 
$25,000 Liberal votes, and 208,000 Con- 
servative, and the Liberals had a ma- 
jority of 127 Members, or 89 more than 
they were entitled to. He objected to 
the division of the large towns into 
wards, and it appeared that the large 
towns themselves were not likely to a 
satisfied. Manchester, at any rate, did 
not at all care for the proposal. He 
believed the Prime Minister had made 
an honest endeavour to get some form of 
minority representation; but it was a 
rough and ready form. In his opinion, 
the scheme for the division of consti- 
tuencies into wards was a leap in the 
dark. They had had no experience of any 
such plan, and they might find that its 
effects would be directly contrary to 
what was anticipated. The Prime Mi- 
nister had said that one-Member con- 
stituencies had returned some of the 
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ornaments of the House. But one- 
Member constituencies were very diffe- 
rent to the separate divisions of one 
great town. There was another point 
he wished to mention, and that was that 
this system of single-Member wards was 
likely very much to reinforce the Party 
of the hon. Gentleman who sat below 
the Gangway on the Opposition side of 
the House; and he thought that ought 
to have the serious consideration of the 
House and of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Although those who were in 
favour of the proposition for minority 
representation did not propose to go to 
a Division on the present occasion, they 
were determined to press the matter on 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he trusted the Government 
would give their favourable considera- 
tion to the proposition. They were 
going to have a somewhat lengthened 
Recess, and if the country had not made 
up its mind with regard to the question 
of proportional representation it would 
have an opportunity of doing so by the 
time Parliament again met on the 19th 
of February. If there was such great 
difficulty in driving so simple a proposi- 
tion into the minds of the electors of 
this country—although Members of that 
House admitted to him they could not 
understand it—then he did not think 
they were persons to be intrusted with 
an extension of the franchise. Those 
who thought with him, and he himself, 
were determined to press forward the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard, and every endeavour would 
be made in the course of the Recess so 
to educate the people of the country 
that they would look with a favourable 
eye on the proposition for minority re- 
presentation. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE said, he 
wished to make a personal explanation, 
not so much on his own account as on 
behalf of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote). He had heard that evening 
with the greatest possible surprise that 
a story had got about with respect to the 
division of the large towns which would 
lead to the inference that the right hon. 
Gentleman had committed an unwar- 
rantable breach of confidence in betray- 
ing to him the communications that had 
passed between the Leaders of the Op- 
position and Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He did not know how 
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such a story could have originated, nor 
should he care in the least what any- 
body said about himself ; but he thought 
the House would see that if he did not 
take the first opportunity in the absence 
of the right hon. Gentleman utterly and 
flatly to deny the truth of that charge, 
it would be thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman had committed such a breach 
of confidence. All he wished to say was 
that he never had the smallest idea what 
the scheme of the Government was going 
to be, and, as far as he was concerned, 
he was entirely guiltless in the matter. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he 
feared that, under the proposed scheme 
of redistribution, a class of persons 
whose presence in the House of Com- 
mons he considered desirable would have 
scant opportunity of finding a seat. He 
alluded to civil and military officials 
who had done good service abroad— 
Consols, Colonial Governors, Ministers— 
and also men of learning and science, 
many classes, whose knowledge and ex- 
perience would be very valuable in Par- 
liamentary debate, who would not wish 
to inhabit a large town or its immediate 
vicinity, and would not become known 
in those communities which were so 
largely favoured by the Bill. He was 
glad that they would have ample time 
to consider how the different portions of 
this Bill would affect their constituents, 
and to ascertain the opinion of the elec- 
tors uponit. He would suggest to Her 
Majesty’s Government the advisability 
of acquiring between this and the Com- 
mittee stage full information as to the 
single-Member system abroad. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
in the earlier years of this Parliament, 
when he had the honour of suggesting 
to the House the limit of 50,000 popu- 
lation, and also that the divisions of 
counties should be named by the names 
of boroughs associated with their local 
history, he was not confident that the 
present stage of Parliamentary Reform 
could be disposed of by this Parlia- 
ment. He then thought there would be 
a waste of three or four years in barren 
conflict on the subject between the two 
great Parties in the State. When an 
independent Member had a strong con- 
viction on this subject, he should not 
hesitate to acknowledge that if within 
the span of this Parliament there was a 
measurable prospect of a settlement they 
were, first of all, in debted to the profound 
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wisdom and statesmanship of the Prime 
Minister in determining and in adhering 
to his method of procedure. The House 
of Commons had declared in favour of 
that method, and the Prime Minister 
had not swerved from it in the slightest 
degree. He regretted that the inter- 
views between the Government and the 
Opposition had been so ostentatious ; 
he believed such proceedings had been 
much more common than was generally 
supposed, and he did not condemn any 
reasonable desire or efforts for accord in 
the presentation of a Bill. He had no 
doubt that the Prime Minister would 
have received suggestions for a Confer- 
ence from any quarter of the House. 
Passing to the Bill itself, there were 
three salient points on which he wished 
to offer a few observations. The first 
was that upon which the Prime Minister 
justified the introduction of the Bill— 
namely, ‘‘the gross anomalies still re- 
maining in our representative system.” 
He would not deal with those which 
were removed by the Bill, but with those 
which would remain if the Bill should 
pass into law. The Prime Minister car- 
ried the House with him entirely when 
he said that the scheme of the Govern- 
ment would have reasonable regard to 
the maintenance of communities; but if 
the continuity of undivided existence 
was to end in the case of constituencies 
like Manchester and Salford, what rea- 
son could there be for retaining 16 com- 
munities in England with separate re- 
presentation and under 20,000 popula- 
tion ? Where was the principle in bidding 
the House to look upon the figure 54,200 
as the pivot of redistribution, and to 
sacrifice the unity of the most active 
municipal life in the country, while in 
the same breath it was declared that 16 
English boroughs, with an average of 
about 17,000 population, were to be 
maintained? That was the most atro- 
cious anomaly of the Bill and had not a 
rag of justification to cover its naked 
absurdity. He now came to the second 
anomaly. In the county of Lancaster 
it was proposed that the townsmen of 
Salford as well as the citizens of Man- 
chester and Liverpool should have but 
one vote; but in other Lancastrian bo- 
roughs, and notably in Oldham, which was 
second to Salford in the rate of increase 
of population since the last Census, every 
townsman would have two votes. Le- 
gislation of that kind could have no 
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finality. He felt confident that the pro- 
posal of the Government to increase the 
number of the House by 12 Members— 
to a total of 670—would not be sanc- 
tioned by the House. In 1866 the pre- 
sent Prime Minister said— 

“The House would be disinclined to add to 
its numbers because, if the proposal to increase 
were once assented to, it would be difficult to 
resist the continual intrusion of new places.”’ 
That, he thought, would prove a conclu- 
sive argument with the House against 
acceptance of this part of the Bill, es- 
pecially as the anomalous preservation 
of 16 English boroughs with fewer than 
20,000 inhabitants presented the means 
of providing extra seats for Scotland. 
In 1866 the Prime Minister suggested 
that ‘‘ England out of its abundance 
should minister somewhat to the poverty 
of Scotland ;’’ and he felt sure it would 
be better that she should do so in 1885 
than that the already enormous number 
of the House should be increased. So 
far from agreeing with the hon. Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Mr. Oraig-Sellar) 
in wishing that the Government should 
make this a vital point, he was gratified 
to learn from the Conservative meeting 
that the increase of the present number 
of Members was not to be considered a 
vital point in the Bill. He regretted 
that the Bill did not deal with the ano- 
maly of University representation. He 
hoped that it would be altered so that 
in future there might be no dual repre- 
sentation of any University. If there 
was any principle in the Bill, why was it 
not applied to the University of Oxford 
with 5,382 electors, to Cambridge with 
6,458, and to Dublin with 4,074? Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Universities had 
each as many electors as Cambridge, and 
but one Member apiece. He should 
ask the House to adopt a pave in 
this matter, confident that if there was 
any valid claim for academic representa- 
tion it would be found most efficient 
where the Universities each returned a 
single Member. He now came to the 
last and most difficult point—namely, 
the sub-division of the great boroughs. 
He had felt in the four years during 
which he had sat in that House that the 
representation of nearly 200,000 of 
his fellow-countrymen was the highest 
honour he could ever hope to attain. 
Was a Bill which would deprive him 
and others for ever of such an honour 
justifiable? Hon. Members in his part 
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of the House, who represented millions, 
while other equal sections of the House 
represented hundreds or even only tens 
of thousands, had always contended 
that any equitable scheme of redistribu- 
tion must give a large increase of Mem- 
bers to the great towns. He had often 
mentioned the figures six and three, for 
Manchester and Salford respectively, as 
representing the fair acquittance of their 
claims. He acknowledged with hearty 
thanks that the Government had in this 
Bill satisfied the demands of those who 
shared his views in respect to the num- 
ber of Members. He had a certain de- 
gree of preference even in the return of 
six Members for what was termed scrutin 
de liste, or the return of the whole num- 
ber by a majority in the case of each 
candidate—for, in fact, retaining the 
resent mode of election. This would 
ead to diversity of representation, for 
in no great community would it be pos- 
sible to obtain the united support of 
either Party for any six or three candi- 
dates that could be selected. But he 
acknowledged that this system was 
costly and inconvenient unless some 
other arrangement could be made for 
filling vacancies occurring by death, re- 
signation, or the acceptance of Office. 
The House was, therefore, forced to con- 
sider the alternative of some plan of sub- 
division, or some plan of proportional 
representation, which, however, did not 
necessarily exclude the plan of sub- 
division. In France there was a rule 
that every constituency must consist of 
100,000 people ; and if he were draft- 
ing a new Constitution there would, per- 
haps, appear many good reasons for 
limiting the number of the House of 
Commons to about 350, with single- 
Member constitutencies of that magni- 
tude. The great constituencies alone 
had been free from corruption. A Mem- 
ber representing a large constituency 
always felt confident that his political 
action would be judged upon broad 
grounds. He could not but feel that 
this comfortable assurance was endan- 
gered by the system which it was pro- 
posed to adopt. Experience taught that 
there was danger of corruption in con- 
stituencies with fewer than 6,000 elec- 
tors. It was proposed to sub-divide our 
great towns into constituencies just 
above that level, for a constituency of 
54,200—the Prime Minister’s figure— 
would contain, roughly speaking, about 
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6,000 electors. He eould not face the 
rospect without some misgiving. When, 
in 1882 and 1883, he spoke at length in 
that House upon that figure of about 
50,000, he did not argue for the sub- 
division of large communities, but that 
no constituency should contain a smaller 
population. Everyone must, however, 
admit that the reasons which, 600 years 
ago, led to the two-Member system, 
when Members of Parliament were 
corroborating witnesses, not Representa- 
tives, had passed away, and that there 
were distinct and peculiar advantages in 
the single-Member system, as there were 
also in the dual system. The Prime Mi- 
nister had referred to Cobden’s opinion 
in favour of this plan. But in his well- 
known letter Cobden made no mention 
of constituencies smaller than 10,000 
electors. The proposals of the Govern- 
ment would give increased force to the 
recommendations of proportional repre- 
sentation. That plan would be fully 
considered during the Recess. Mr. 
Fawcett once said that the three-cornered 
system in great towns was “a cloud”’ 
upon the fortunes of proportional repre- 
sentation. That cloud had been re- 
moved by the Bill of the Government. 
But Mrs. Fawcett, writing in conjunction 
with her lamented husband upon this 
subject, said of Mr. Hare’s schome— 
“Tt is not too much to say that some method 
must be contrived for removing the uncertainty 


as to the second vote before Mr. Hare’s plan 
can be applied in practice.’’ 


In that opinion he entirely concurred. 
He did not see that that uncertainty had 
been in any manner removed. Then it 
was to be considered that proportional 
representation, equally with election of 
the whole number of Members by a bare 
majority, made no provision for what 
were known as bye-elections; and the 
people would have to consider whether 
they could approve of a new method of 
election applied only in certain parts of 
the country. He had endeavoured to 
show that there were grave objections to 
the proposals of the Government; but 
because they were all sensible that there 
was so much in the Bill that they were 
not disposed hastily to part with, not 
only did they raise no objection to the 
second reading, but he was sure that 
they would part, after the second read- 
ing had been adopted, with a strong and 
confident hope that in the early part of 
next year this Bill might, by their united 
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efforts, be fashioned into even a yet more 
complete and satisfactory reform of the 
representation of the people. 
rn. CHAPLIN said, he entirel 

agreed with the hon. Member who had 
just sat down that there were many 
grave objections to the measure of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He (Mr. Chap- 
lin) was one of those who viewed with 
much dislike the Bill and the means to 
which they were informed it owed its 
birth; and he should be glad if the 
House would allow him to make a few 
observations. His observations, how- 
ever, must be necessarily brief, because, 
within the limited time at their disposal, 
it was impossible for him or for anyone to 
form as critical and accurate an estimate 
of its probable effect upon the destinies 
of the country as one would desire to 
arrive at before addressing the House 
on the subject. He regretted above 
everything what seemed to him the un- 
seemly haste with which the second 
reading had been pressed upon the 
Honse. It was not very long ago that 
a distinguished Member of the present 
Government, a Cabinet Minister, and 
one of Her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State, described the measure 
of the Government in relation to this 
subject as one of the greatest revolu- 
tions which the country had ever seen, 
or was likely to see for many years. 
The right hon. Gentleman was probably 
not much mistaken as to the con- 
sequences of this measure. He had 
himself, since his entrance into Parlia- 
ment, been a witness of many important 
measures; but not one of them would 
compare for a single instant with this 
Bill in the extreme gravity and impor- 
tance of the effects which it would have 
upon the future of the country. And 
yet in their case, one and all, it was in- 
variably agreed by the Leader of the 
Government then, who was the Leader 
of the Government now, and by the 
Leader of the Opposition at that time, 
who was Mr. Disraeli, that it was right, 
imperative, and absolutely necessary 
that the House of Commons should have 
adequate and even ample time for the 
consideration of those measures before 
it was committed to their principles. 
With respect to this measure, however, 
which from its very nature must be of 
a peculiarly intricate and complicated 
character, which must influence the for- 
tunes of the country, and re-settle its 
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Constitution, or ought to do so, for a 

eneration at least, and which he should 

ve thought would be of special inte- 
rest to every Member of that House, 
they were asked and expected by the 
Government to read it a second time 
almost at a moment’s notice, and within 
48 hours after the Bill had been placed 
in their hands. And that was done with 
the perfect acquiescence of the Leaders 
of the Opposition, and apparently of the 
majority of the House. He supposed 
that the approach of the Christmas holi- 
days had a great deal to answer for on 
this occasion, because the thoughts of 
Members were naturally directed to far 
happier and more pleasing scenes than 
discussions in the House of Commons; 
but these considerations ought not to 
account for the conduct of the Govern- 
ment and the Leaders of the Opposition. 
He had wondered what could have been 
the motive of this unprecedented hurry ; 
but he ceased to wonder since looking 
into the particulars of the Bill. He 
was strongly of opinion that unless the 
second reading had been taken ata time 
when it was manifestly impossible for 
the House, as a whole, to-grasp the real 
meaning and effect of the Bill, it would, 
if not obnoxious to the whole House, 
have met with a very different reception 
at the hands of the Conservative Party 
as a whole from what it was likely to 
meet with to-night. The Government 
had told them over and over again that 
the main object and principle of their 
measures in connection with Reform was 
the enfranchisement of the agricultural 
labourer in the counties. How was 
that to be accomplished? He found 
upon reference to the Bill that there 
were 150 towns in England with a popu- 
lation which varied between 15,000 and 
50,000. Of these 150 towns, 79 were 
boroughs having their own Representa- 
tives, and they would retain their Mem- 
bers ; but the remaining 71, with a popu- 
lation which he believed he consider- 
ably under-estimated when he said it 
amounted to 1,500,000, were chucked 
straight into the counties, without any 
adequate provision whatsoever for the 
separation of the rural and urban inte- 
rests. He would give the House a 
single illustration of what he meant, 
aud he did not doubt that others could 
be found if time permitted. The county 
of Stafford now had 19 borough Mem- 
bers; under the new Bill it would have 
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17. Its six county Members would, 
under the new Bill, be increased to 
seven; but how would they be elected? 
They would be elected not only by the 
extended household franchisein thecoun- 
ties, but by the household franchise in 
the following towns :—Lichfield, with a 
population, in round numbers, of 8,000 ; 
Tamworth, 14,000; Audley, 11,000; 
Brierly Hill, 11,000; Brownhills, 11,000; 
Burton, 39,000; Cannock, 13,000 ; 
Handsworth, 32,000; Leek, 12,000; 
Rowley Regis, 27,000; Smethwick, 
25,000, or a total of 208,000 inhabitants. 
The whole population of the county, ex- 
cluding the boroughs that wouldstill exist, 
was 411,300; and therefore 200,968, or 
just half that number from whom the 
voters were tobe taken to return the county 
Members, would not be rural, but strictly 
urban, in their character. [" Hear, 
hear!”?] Hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite said ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
He quite understood that cheer. They 
naturally rejoiced because that would 
happen of which he was afraid, and 
which they desired, that the agricultural 
labourer would be swamped, and the 
new vote which was to be given to him 
overruled: by urban votes, a state of 
things which he had always understood 
it was the policy of the Conservative 
Party to prevent. Hon. Gentlemen on 
the Opposition side were taunted with 
their new conversion to the cause of the 
agricultural labourer. So far as he was 
concerned, he denied that there had been 
any conversion whatsoever. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
An hon. Gentleman said ‘“‘Oh!” but 
when he (Mr. Chaplin) first stood as 
candidate for a seat in that House he 
was asked to state his views with regard 
to the extension of the suffrage to the 
rural population. He said then exactly 
what he should say now—that, although 
he thought it most unwise for any coun- 
try to be perpetually tampering with its 
Constitution, yet, as household suffrage 
had once been conceded in the boroughs, 
it was impossible to withhold it for any 
lengthened period from the counties, and 
it was only a question of expediency as 
to the time at which it should be granted. 
Upon the question of expediency of time 
he would not dwell. It was sufficient to 
say that in the condition of Ireland—a 
condition which was sufficiently attested 
by the devilish and dastardly outrage 
committed only a few days ago on the 
home and family of Mr. Hussey, and 
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with the present condition of affairs at 
home and abroad, he had always looked 
upon it as little short of a political crime 
on the part of a Minister of the Crown 
to raise this controversy at such a time. 
But having raised it, it was the business 
of the Government to make the new 
vote a reality, and not a sham, and to 
have placed before the House provisions 
for a just separation of urban from 
agricultural districts. But on this sub- 
ject the Government had told the House 
nothing whatever, except as to some 
hazy instructions which had been given 
to the Boundary Commissioners, who 
themselves were bound by certain geo- 
graphical considerations, and whose re- 
commendations, no matter how distaste- 
ful they might be, were to be subject, 
with the consent of the Government, to 
no alteration whatever. Then, one of 
the chief merits claimed for the Bill was 
finality. He did not see how any mea- 
sure could possibly be final which, like 
this, was full of anomalies from begin- 
ning to end. If finality was wanted, 
care should have been taken that votes 
should have approximated to something 
like an equal value. The Bill was full 
of anomalies. He would give the House 
a few instances which he had found on 
a most cursory search. The borough of 
Bedford, with 19,000 inhabitants, was 
to return one Member, while Luton, 
which was much larger, was to be a part 
of the county. The county of Bedford 
had 129,000 inhabitants and returned 
two Members—one for every 65,000— 
whilst the borough of Bedford had one 
for 19,000. Birkenhead, with 84,000, 
had one Member; Stockport, with 59,000, 
two Members. Macclesfield, with a 
population of 37,000, was to have 
no separate representation, because it 
was corrupt; while Chester, which was 
equally corrupt, was to retain a Member. 
Then Pontefract, with 15,000 popula- 
tion, was to retain a Member; while 
Burton-on-Trent, with 40,000, Rother- 
ham, with 35,000, Gorton, with 33,000, 
and Aberdare, with 383,000, were to 
have none. So he might go on ad 
infinitum exposing the extraordinary 
anomalies of the Bill. A great deal 
had been said on the subject of single 
seats, and if that system did afford 
any kind of representation to minori- 
ties it would be better than nothing 
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it. There was something to be said for 
it in the counties on the ground of con- 
venience and practical work. There it 
was probably a necessity; but no 
reason of that kind could be given for 
the application of the single-seat sys- 
tem to thelarge boroughs. He believed 
its effect would be most pernicious to 
the standard of our public Jife; and, to 
coin a phrase, it would vestrify the 
House of Commons. He had often 
thought that there were already too 
many elements of the vestry in that As- 
sembly. The system seemed to him to 
be calculated to destroy all esprit de corps, 
and what he might describe as the public 
and the corporate spirit of those great 
communities. Divided as the large 
towns would be, into wards, the spirit 
of the vestry would be dominant among 
them; and they would fall into the 
hands of the local wire-pullers, who 
would be nothing but agents and crea- 
tures of the Caucus, whose petty objects 
and private ends would beeome their 
chief and principal aims. The House 
would perceive that upon the grounds 
which he had stated—and they were by 
no means complete on account of the 
limited time that had been given for its 
consideration—this measure did not com- 
mend itself much to his approval. The 
Bill was full of anomalies from begin- 
ning to end; and finality, in his opi- 
nion, was out of the question alto- 
gether. He objected altogether to the 
system of single seats as applied to the 
large boroughs of the country, and be- 
lieved that a general hostility to the Bill 
was growing from day to day. But 
what was the position of the Conserva- 
tive Party with regard to it, and what 
was the position of the House of Com- 
mons ? TS he spoke with perfect sin- 
cerity he should offer his most humble 
congratulations to the Prime Minister, 
for never on any occasion had he seen 
the victory of a Minister more trium- 
phant, or the rout of his opponents 
more complete. They heard a good 
deal during the Recess about the ini- 
uity of a Government seeking to pass a 

ill for Redistribution under the pres- 
sure of a Franchise Bill already passed 
into law. He remembered the brilliant 
and unanswerable manner in which Lord 
Salisbury vindicated the rights of Par- 
liament to a free and independent judg- 





at all; but upon its merits, as applied 


to large boroughs, he absolutely detested ' 
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meat in this matter. But, alas, ‘‘ How 
are the mighty fallen!” It was lite- 
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rally, the truth that as far as their 
position in Parliament was concerned, 
the position they occupied then was 

ecisely the position which they so 
Fitterly denounced before. [An hon. 
Memser: Not at all.) He apologized 
to the hon. Member. There was a 
difference, and that was that the rope 
which was round their necks—which he 
seemed himself to feel already—was 
being pulled and tugged at by Lord 
Salisbury and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in conjunction with the Government, 
instead of by the Government alone. 
He hoped, however, that the House of 
Commons would determine to vindi- 
cate the freedom and independence of 
Parliament, and would not submit blind- 
fold to secret arrangements made behind 
its back, whatever might be the secret 
understandings and the pledges so care- 
fully concealed, with reference to which 
he had failed to elicit the slightest 
information from the Prime Minister to- 
night. Whatever their secret under- 
standing might be, he hoped the House of 
Commons would refuse to pass this mea- 
sure in its present shape—a measure 
which he believed to be utterly unfair to 
our labouring population, injurious tothe 
rural interests in the counties, degrading 
to our public life in the great towns and 
centres of industry in the Kingdom, and 
which he was honestly convinced would 
be detrimental to the best interests of 
the community at large. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I must really offer 
my heartfelt condolences to the hon. 
Member who has just sat down (Mr. 
Chaplin), because I am sure it must be 
an exceedingly painful position for the 
hon. Member to feel that rope round 
his neck to which he has made such 
an eloquent illusion, and to know that 
one end of it is in the hands of the 
Leaders of his own Party. I did not 
see, when he sat down, that any right 
hon. Gentleman on the Front Opposition 
Bench made any sign of rising to reply 
to him, or else I should have waited 
with patience, in order to see what reply 
could be made to his observations. I 
may also say that I greatly regret the 
absence to-day from the House of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, and especially the cause of 
it—namely, his indisposition, which we 
must all be sorry for. Iam not sure 
that he might not have felt it to be his 
duty, if he could have been present, to 
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have risen to move the second readin 
of this Bill. But, in his absence, 
should have thought that his duty in 
that respect might have been very fairly 
and ably discharged by the noble Lord 
the Member for North Leicestershire 
(Lord John Manners), who might have 
expressed to us his satisfaction at the 
result of those private conferences, which 
he denounced so eloquently and with 
so much earnestness a few days before 
they took place. There is one point on 
which I entirely agree with the hon. 
Member who has just sat down. Ido 
not think that a certain amount of debate 
on this Bill at this stage is thrown 
away. It has been stated that the 
debating of the measure at the present 
stage is rather discouraged by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Prime 
Minister himself has said that there is 
no practical issue before us; but, in my 
opinion, we have a Bill before us of a 
magnitude and scope, and marked by 
general features bearing on the future 
Legislature of this country, such as 
have not characterized any Bill which 
has been introduced into the House of 
Commons since the great Reform Bill 
of 1832. I do not think, looking at 
the magnitude of this measure—a mea- 
sure as great as, or possibly greater, 
in its effect upon the future of the 
country, than the Bill of 1832—that it 
would have been right that there 
should have been an absence of debate 
in this House on the present occasion, 
even before we broke up for the 
Recess. No doubt the time is short, 
and our information is incomplete, and 
any discussion on the question must 
necessarily be conducted under great 
disadvantages; but if we were to pass 
the measure at this, its most important 
stage, without any discussion whatever, 
and without giving some indication to 
the public of our views, the House of 
Commons would not, in my opinion, be 
discharging its duty to the constitu- 
encies. I do not think that we should be 
doing right in separating for some two 
months or more if the Members of this 
House, in their places, did not ex- 
press some opinion with regard to 
the great principles of this Bill—prin- 
ciples involving the future efficiency of 
the House of Commons—and if we were 
to leave the whole discussion with re- 
gard to those principles to the local 
political organizations, to the platform, 
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and to the Press. It is our duty to see that 
the wishes of the different localities and 
communities are attended to; but we 
have a duty beyond and besides that— 
namely, to see that we pass a Bill which 
will send to this place an efficient Par- 
liament, capable of battling with the in- 
creased business that must necessaril 
come before us. These are points with 
regard to which the Members of the 
House of Commons are competent to 
give, and, in my opinion, ought to give, 
an opinion. Therefore, in my judgment, 
those who interpose in this debate at 
this stage of the Bill ought not to be 
thought to be speaking at an inconve- 
nient time, when they are really only 
discharging their duty to the country by 
endeavouring to throw some light upon 
this measure, the magnitude of which 
all of us must be prepared to admit. 
And, looking atthe matter from that point 
of view, I hope the House will allow me 
to say a few words. While the Leaders 
on both sides of the House are agreed, 
in the main, with regard to the leading 
features of the Bill, there are many 
points of detail in it which I think 
should be left freely to the judgment of 
the House. For my own part, I depre- 
cate the many questions which have been 
m9 to my right hon. Friend the Prime 
inister as to what he considers are 
vital portions of the Bill, and I hope 
that in reference to those questions he 
will commit himself as little as he pos- 
sibly can. I hope, further, that there 
will be that confidence in the interchange 
of opinion between the Leaders of both 
Parties as may enable their followers on 
both sides of the House freely to discuss 
the details of the Bill; and I trust that 
they will not present the measure to us, 
as the hon. Member who spoke last 
(Mr. Chaplin) remarked, with a rope 
round our necks, but that we shall be 
allowed to discuss it with the feeling 
that Party influences have been, to a 
great extent, removed by the joint 
authorship of the measure, and that, 
therefore, the free judgment of the 
House of Commons may be taken upon 
this, one of the most important mea- 
sures that has ever been submitted to 
Parliament. There are, of course, parts 
of this Bill which doubtless must be con- 
sidered as vital, and I do not say that 
Her Majesty’s Government would not be 
right to declare that the entire disfran- 
chisement of boroughs up to a certain 
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line of population, and the partial dis- 
franchisement of other constituencies up 
to another line, and a large enfranchise- 
ment of others, and an increase of re- 
presentation to be given to others, are 
vital points in the Bill. For my own 
part, I say let the Bill be large, let it be 
even sweeping, let its lines of disfran- 
chisement and of enfranchisement be 
drawn boldly; but when we go beyond 
that, and when we come to the questions 
of increasing the numbers of this House, 
and as to how the seats to be gained b 

disfranchisement are to be detributed, 
and as to how the voting is to take place, 
we ought not to be worse off in dis- 
eussing such points of detail than if no 
arrangement between the two sides 
had been made; and I am sure from 
the tone of the Prime Minister’s ob- 
servation we are not to be coerced into 
accepting any preconceived settlement, 
even if it may have been agreed upon 
by the responsible Leaders on both 
sides of the House. Let us look, fora 
moment, at this proposal to increase the 
number of the Members of the House. 
I cannot help congratulating Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government upon having hit, by 
a most extraordinary piece of luck, and 
by a most curious coincidence, upon 
certain lines of disfranchisement and en- 
franchisement, the application of which 
particular principles to those two por- 
tions of the United Kingdom, Wales 
and Ireland, leave them in precisely the 
same position, as regards representa- 
tion, as that in which they stood before 
this Bill was introduced — neither of 
them is to have one Member more, nor 
is to have one Member less. Difficulties 
might doubtless have been expected to 
arise; but so fortunate was the line 
which the joint authors of this measure 
struck that when they determined to 
adopt it, they found, to their great sur- 
prise, no doubt, but to their great grati- 
fication, that Ireland would be entitled 
under it to 103 Members, as she is now. 
The only fault that I can find with the 
arrangement is that the Government did 
not take the total number of Members 
of this House as they stand, and divide 
them fairly between the different por- 
tions of the United Kingdom. It is a 
decided flaw in the measure that it in- 
volves an addition of 12 Members to 
the numbers of the House, though I 
frankly admit that the claim of Scotland 
to additional representation has been 
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made out. It appears to me that any in- 
crease at all in the number of Members 
of this House is a critical point. As we 
substitute, in the future, for the dis- 
franchised places, centres of great poli- 
tical activity, there will probably be an 
increase in the number of those who 
will desire to take a part in the discus- 
sions in this House, which will still fur- 
ther increase the difficulties with which 
we have at present to contend in carry- 
ing on the Business of the country. 
With regard to the disfranchisement of 
the smaller boroughs, while I should 
certainly not oppose the line which has 
been agreed upon, it is a singular cir- 
cumstance that the line which, according 
to our information, had been drawn by 
the Liberal Government—namely, 10,000 
for the boroughs returning single Mem- 
bers, and 40,000 for the boroughs re- 
turning two Members, should have been 
raised, in concert with the Conservative 
Party, to 15,000 for the one set of 
boroughs, and 50,000 for the other set. 
That is a point upon which I should 
like to have heard the views of the 
Front Opposition Bench. But there is 
another point in this Bill to which I 
should like to call attention. Even in 
the next list you will find that boroughs 
between 50,000 and 165,000 have been 
far less favourably treated than the very 
big towns above 165,000. Now, I ask— 
although this is a matter on which right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
more entitled to speak than I am—is 
this a Conservative move? I am not 
sure that there is not sometimes a ten- 
dency among hon. Members opposite to 
look rather te they may get Conserva- 
tive votes than how they can maintain 
Conservative principles. I am now re- 
ferring to those boroughs which are dis- 
franchised—I do not say by the action of 
the Conservative Party or their Leaders, 
because I know nothing of the negotia- 
tions that have taken place—but which 
were not before to be disfranchised, but 
which have been disfranchised by the 
joint labours of the two sides. We have 

een informed by the Prime Minister 
that no one who might have listened at 
the door would have known which was 
the magistrate and which the thief. I 
can quite understand that no one who had 
listened would have known which was the 
Conservative and which theLiberal. But 
in disfranchising, or partially disfran- 
chising, such towns as Oxford, Cam- 
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bridge, Exeter, and Worcester—towns 
where there must be some Conservative 
force, although they may return Liberals 
—and transferring the Members for those 
cities to such places as Bethnal Green, 
Rotherhithe, and Battersea. [An hon. 
Memser: The Strand.] ell, the 
Strand may possibly be Conservative ; 
but I trust that hon. Members opposite 
will do me the favour to listen seriously 
to this argument, because I think there 
is more in it than may strike them 
at first sight. I say that in such 
a transfer of Members the Conserva- 
tives, from their own point of view, 
will be committing a great error 
by neglecting the great forces of the 
middle classes of this country. They 
may disfranchise towns which now send 
Liberal Members in order to enfranchise 
places which may support advocates of 
the Tory democracy. If they have 
studied the addresses and speeches of 
such able men as Mr. M‘Alister, who 
recently contested Hackney, they will 
understand what I mean. It appears to 
me that it is not sound Conservative 
policy to remove power from a certain 
number of boroughs which stand be- 
tween the small boroughs and the very 
large boroughs, in order to concentrate 
power even on the Tory democracy of the 
large towns. I should like to make one 
observation upon the towns between 
50,000—the line where a borough com- 
mences to be entitled to dual representa- 
tion—and 165,000, which is the line 
where the large towns begin to have 
additional representation. New, I admit 
that I am speaking without accurate 
information, and I am, therefore, throw- 
ing this out simply for information from 
those who understand these electoral 
questions better thanI do; but I cannot 
help thinking that I have established, 
on the present information, that towns 
between 50,000 and 165,000 have been 
somewhat badly treated as compared 
with some very large towns above that 
line, and that the tendency has rather 
been to give Members to the very large 
towns, some 15 in number, than to dis- 
tribute more equally among other towns 
the Members which will be gained from 
the small communities. There are three 
towns which I will take—Oldham, New- 
castle, and Stoke-on-Trent—each having 
a population of about 150,000 and having 
a population of 450,000 together. They 
have six Members, and will still con- 
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tinue to have six Members. Then take 
Sheffield and Birmingham. Birmingham 
has at present about 400,000, and, with 
the constituency which will be added 
by the contemplated change of boun- 
daries, may have about 450,000. Bir- 
mingham will have seven Members, with 
the same population as these three 
towns, which will only have six. That 
appears to me an error in policy, unless 
it can be explained. Then take two of 
these towns—Oldham and Newcastle. 
They will have four Members, with a 
population of 300,000; while Sheffield, 
with 285,000, will have five allotted to it 
under the Government scheme, though 
its population is 15,000 less. I should 
have thought that when you have to 
deal with increasing limits of population 
you ought not to concentrate more and 
more Members upon the very largest 
towns. I should have thought that it was 
undesirable that there should be seven 
towns, including the Metropolis, return- 
ing 100 Members to this House. I saw 
somewhere, this morning, in reference to 
the Proportional Representation Society, 
that the new system only applied to 17 
towns. But when you have 17 towns 
and they receive nine, seven, six, and 
five Members apiece, having in the 
aggregate such an enormous number of 

embers, it is a matter of the utmost 
importance to see how this aggregate 
of Members acting for places of enormous 
importance, yet similar incharacter, and 
in a position in which they will be able 
to vote together, will be moved in their 
political course. How is that question 
to be dealt with? That leads me to the 
last point with which I wish to trouble 
the House. My right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister has in many ways acted 
up to those principles which he laid 
down even before he came into con- 
tact with the Radical tendencies of 
the Conservatives, who have joined him 
in framing this Bill. There are, how- 
ever, some points on which we see a 
departure from the principles which my 
right hon. Friend laid down. He has 
approached nearer to that numerical 
representation of the big towns than at 
one time we had reason to suppose he 
would. He has acted in the direction of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), from 
whom he seemed to differ at the time; 
and, on the other hand, he has departed, 
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from one principle which it appeared to 
me he was anxious to act up to, and 
that is the continued representation of 
communities. The community is that 
which has hitherto been represented in 
this House, and when we come to the 
sub-division of the big towns we seem to 
me to be departing from that principle. 
When the Conservatives joined with my 
right hon. Friend in cutting down the 
representation of the small communi- 
ties which have a small population. 
less than 15,000 they were acting in a 
manner to which all the Parties in this 
House practically were pledged. Those 
communities could evidently not be 
preserved. I rejoice to say that in 
one respect the Bill is very satisfactory 
—that in regard to the large number of 
boroughs which exist having between 
50,000 and 165,000 inhabitants, the 
principle of the community has still been 

reserved. But above that limit, and 
in the counties, the principle of the 
community has more or less been aban- 
doned. And there, I think, we ought 
to lay to heart, toa great extent, much 
that fell from my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) in his 
most able speech this evening. The 
House may, or may not, agree with the 
particular application of his principles ; 
but in his picture of the danger arising 
from the abandonment of the community 
as the body to send Members to this 
House, I believe my hon. Friend had 
with him the sympathies of a great por- 
tion of this House. I entirely agree 
with the Prime Minister that there are 
difficulties upon every side. There are 
difficulties which we must set ourselves 
in as harmonious a spirit as we possibly 
can, and I trust without introducing 
Party spirit in the least, to overcome. 
But the danger of this system of aban- 
doning the community is one which I 
should wish the country to well consider 
in the interval which will elapse be- 
tween the second reading of this Bill 
and our next meeting in February next. 
My right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
mainly answered my hon. Friend the 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) on 
the general principle of single-Member 
constituencies. Now, I confess I do not 
see the great objection to single- Member 
constituencies, provided that a single- 
Member constituency represents a com- 
munity by itself. But it is one prin- 
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community which exists as an entity, 
and still more if it has always existed 
as an historical entity, and it is a very 
different principle to cut the Metropolis 
into 60 equal portions, and to say that 
every slice of the Metropolis is to send a 
Member to this House. That isa totally 
different thing. Let us, whatever our 
opinions may be, endeavour to see this 
matter clearly in all its bearings. Sup- 
posing you have a county which is not 
&@ community in itself, I can conceive 
that, for the sake of geographical con- 
venience, there is no objection to dividing 
it into so many divisions. There is no 
corporate existence in a division of a 
county. There is, indeed, a Parliamen- 
tary tradition, and I am surprised to see 
with what readiness the existing two- 
Member condition of the county is to be 
abandoned—if it is to be abandoned— 
by the Party opposite. But still there 
is a great distinction. In a county 
which sends one Member—in that slice 
of a county which you are going to make 
—the probability is that, at all events, 
you will find representatives of various 
classes of thecommunity. You will find 
landlords, farmers, tradesmen, and agri- 
cultural labourers. They will all be in 
one division. But look at the division 
of the towns as it is drawn in the Bill 
and in the Schedules, and you will see 
that there you may have that which we 
have not yet had in this country, and 
that which I hope we shall not strive to 
arrive at in this country—namely, con- 
stituencies composed almost exclusively 
of one class. it has been the strength 
of this Constitution and the glory of 
English politics that in electoral contests 
the master and his servant, the manufac- 
turer and his foreman and his factory 
hands, have served on the same Com- 
mittees, have voted for the same candi- 
dates, have canvassed for the same men, 
and have influenced each other’s opi- 
nions, not only at the time of election, 
but they have had their political educa- 
tion by the combination of all classes 
together. And are we to change that in 
our great towns? Are we to have re- 
resentatives of the Proletariat in the 
t End of London and of the rich 
districts in the West ? Are we to have 
a Member for St. George’s-in-the-East 
and a Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square? I admit that all classes must 
be represented ; but I should wish them 
to be represented by still remaining to- 
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gether and fighting out their differences 
between themselves, each man being 
secured a chance of representing his own 
interests—by some such means, if neces- 
sary, as those which have been sketched 
by my hon. Friend. It may be said that 
that is difficult to arrive at; but the ob- 
ject is well worth the trouble, and in the 

ecess all men should attempt to arrive 
at something which, if it is not equiva- 
lent to that which I was sorry to hear the 
Prime Minister call the pons asinorum, 
at all events may be a mode of solving this 
difficult question. My right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister spoke with satisfac- 
tion of the single-Member system, which 
exists in all other countries, in our Colo- 
nies, and in America. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
dissented from that expression of satis- 
faction. But I would ask the House, 
and I would ask the country—Are the 
conditions the same? They would be 
the same if this question were mainly a 
question of areas in the counties where 
you have men following the same 
pursuits and living under the same 
conditions. But it is a peculiarity of 
the Metropolis and of the big towns, 
which is only shared in a slight de- 
gree by other cities, that there is a 
separation of classes by localities; and 
hd greg you have enormous dif- 
erences in our big towns in England. 
It will be said that the big towns on the 
Continent have these differences also, 
and that they have this geographical 
separation. But what is the result? 
Are the Parisians satisfied with the re- 
presentation of Paris? Should we be 
content in this Metropolis that its Repre- 
sentatives should be regarded in the 
future in the same light as the Repre- 
sentatives of Paris returned upon the 
single-Member system? I might ask 
the same question as to Germany. Are 
the people of Berlin satisfied with the 
mode of voting there? The cutting-up 
of big towns into single-Member dis- 
tricts has nowhere been a success. The 
result has been that these great towns, 
although they have been prominent in 
the politics of the country, have not re- 
deemed their position as intelligent 
capitals of the countries in which that 
system prevails. I trust the House will 
forgive me for having touched on this 
point at this stage; but it may be too 
late afterwards, unless it is now under- 
stood what are the issues involved. I 
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have listened to the able argument of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
on the question whether single-Member 
constituencies would send better or worse 
Representatives to this House; and I 
would wish to add to what he said, that 
if these constituencies send even the same 
class of men to this House, they will send 
them here in a different character and 
under a different bond. Let us beware 
‘that the single-Member constituencies do 
not develop into one-class constituencies 
whose Members will come here feeling 
themselves responsible, not to the whole 
people of the country, but to the par- 
ticular class living in the district by 
which they are returned. The Prime 
Minister spoke of the single- ward system 
as applied to municipalities; but surely 
that is a very different thing. And even 
in that respect, notwithstanding the suc- 
cess of our municipal life, I do not know 
how far it can be traced to the single- 
ward system. It is precisely because we 
do not wish simply to resemble the mu- 
nicipalities, great as they have been in 
serving their country—it is because we 
must shake off the idea of simply repre- 
senting particular wards, and remember 
that there are great historical commu- 
nities which have to be represented 
in the House of Commons—it is for that 
reason that we must weigh seriously the 
se a og which are embodied in this 

ill. It is not against the Bill as a 
whole that I wish to raise my voice. I 
see that the Bill is necessary, and that 
in many respects its provisions are wise. 
I would wish to-conclude, as I began, 
by expressing my hope that we may 
approach this question unfettered in 
every way, and not treat it as a matter 
between Conservatives and Liberals, be- 
cause I feel confident that, however this 
may end, if we adopt the single-ward 
system, it will be disastrous to the cha- 
racter both of the Conservative and the 
Liberal Party. We have heard argu- 
ments to-night as to whether the Con- 
servatives or the Liberals will gain by 
this system. I believe that both will 
lose; and it is parochialism, it is class 
interests, it is those who separate them- 
selves from the general interests of the 
country who will gain. Let us endea- 
vour to fall back upon the principle so 
eloquently laid down by the Prime Mi- 
nister when he said that it is to the com- 
munities we must look, and that it is 
communities that shall be represented 
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in this House in the future as they have 
been represented in the past. 

Mr. RAIKES: It was scarcely neces- 
sary for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) to 
comment upon the speech of the hon. 
Member who addressed the House in 
the early part of the discussion, and to 
remind us that the best and most per- 
fectly established concert between the 
Parties may be broken up by the inde- 
pendent action of Members on the two 
sides of the House. To-night the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman has had a 
double bearing. Whereas he generally 
poses as the Mentor of Her Majesty’s 
Government, on this occasion he has 
been able to pose as the candid friend of 
both Front Benches at once. I listened 
to the speech with the admiration which 
we always feel for the oratorical exer- 
cises of the right hon. Gentleman ; but 
I confess that in regard to his conclu- 
sions I have experienced the disappoint- 
ment which always accompanies his best 
efforts, because we ‘always know that 
whatever the right hon. Gentleman says 
it is entirely hopeless to expect him to 
give to his convictions any practical 
effect. I think this debate, from its 
outset, has been somewhat yao rgeny 
by the fact that it commenced with an 
interest which was felt in a distinctly 
personal question ; and it is because we 
commenced it with a certain amount of 
curiosity to know what was to be said by 
the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) as to the reasons which led him to 
break his connection with Her Majesty’s 
Government that the discussion has been 
allowed to drift into a consideration of 
one particular part of the question rather 
than into a consideration of it as a whole. 
I will not deny that the speech which 
was made by the hon. Member for 
Liskeard was a very remarkable and a 
very interesting speech ; but the earlier 
portion of it partook rather of the cha- 
racterof a sort of eulogy of his own official 
career; and when he quitted that view of 
the question the hon. Member proceeded 
to address himself chiefly to the Mem- 
bers who sit around him, indicating 
to them the various advantages which 
the single-Member system of the divi- 
sion of the great towns might give to 
the Party opposite. Perhaps, in so 
doing, the hon. Member has carried con- 
viction as to the merits of the Bill to the 
minds of some of the more timorous of 
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my Friends who sit on this side of the 
House. At all events, I am inclined to 
think that he has been more successful 
in producing that effect on these Benches 
than on reconciling his Friends around 
him to any theory of proportional re- 
presentation. Now, upon the question 
of proportional representation, and even 
to the extent of the particular scheme 
indicated by the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard, I am very much inclined to sup- 
port the hon. Member. I believe, myself, 
that if you could ever get the transferable 
vote introduced into your system for the 
election of Members of Parliament in 
this country, you would probably obtain 
the best representation which our insti- 
tutions will admit of; but I confess that 
I am not so sanguine as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard. I do not think it will 
be possible, at any time at all events 
in the course of the next quarter of a 
century, to recommend that scheme to 
the mind of the English electorate. If 
we could see our way to experimentalize 
upon a single constituency, I should be 
glad to see the experiment tried ; but in 
our anxiety to obtain this great good, 
and to secure the transferable vote, I 
am afraid we might find ourselves landed 
in a position in which we should vbtain 
neither the one thing nor the other. 
And the hon. Member for Liskeard was 
so warmly enamoured of the scheme as 
even to express his willingness to submit 
the destinies of this country to a House 
of Commons elected by the scrutin de 
liste, because he is thoroughly satisfied 
that at the end of the first Parliament or 
two so elected the country would be 
thoroughly sick of the system, and ex- 
tremely glad to get rid of it. But I 
venture to think that in two such Parlia- 
ments there would be a readiness to get 
rid of a good many other things also, 
and that after they had run their course 
there would be little occasion to care as 
to what form of representation was 
adopted for the future. I, therefore, 
felt that there was a certain amount of 
weakness in the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman, because a politician who is 
prepared to make so great a sacrifice in 
order to carry out a particular hobby of 
his own can hardly be supposed to 
approach with calmness the solution 
of this philosophic proposition. The 
hon. Gentleman and the right hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen)— 
and it was the strongest part of their 
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position—contend that the adoption of 
the ward system of election would ne- 
cessarily deteriorate the character of the 
Members of this House. I should like 
to ask upon what ground? What pos- 
sible argument can be brought forward, 
from anything which has passed in for- 
mer times, to show that their theory is 
correct? This is a matter which, I think, 
is really more a question of experience ; 
and I fail to find that any argument, 
supported by experience, has been 
brought forward to show that the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons 
would be less satisfactory. I would 
not like to say that it is not possible 
for the House of Commons to be dete- 
riorated ; and although we have already 
had, perhaps, some experience as to the 
process of deterioration—I will not say 
by such process as that upon which the 
Prime Minister has descanted—I fail to 
see how this process of deterioration is 
to be accelerated by the fact that Mem- 
bers are returned by comparatively small 
constituencies instead of large ones. 
The House will remember that the Re- 
form Bill of 1867 made one sub-division 
in the case of an important Metropolitan 
borough. The borough to which I refer 
was the then borough of the Tower 
Hamlets, which was divided into two, 
and the borough of Hackney estab- 
lished. If those dreadful results which 
are now anticipated by squeamish 
politicians follow from such a step, we 
ought to have seen an immediate de- 
terioration in the representation of the 
boroughs of Hackney and the Tower 
Hamlets. But what is the fact? Has 
the representation of Hackney dete- 
riorated ? According to the argument of 
the hon. Member for MJiskeard, the 
Members for Hackney ought necessarily 
to have been of the vestryman type, 
instead of which the borough for many 
years returned Mr. Fawcett, whose loss 
this House has so recently deplored, 
who, no doubt, like the hon. Member 
for Liskeard, was opposed to the prin- 
ciples upon which the Government have 
framed the present Bill. Only the 
other day, when there was an election 
to supply the place of Mr. Fawcett, 
did the people of Hackney go out of 
their way to select a vestryman or a 
politician of that type? On the con- 
trary, they selected a Gentleman who 
had already won his spurs in political 
life by obtaining some 1,300 votes 
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in the most cultivated constituency in 
England. I think that, as that has 
has been the case in connection with a 
large and important Metropolitan bo- 
rough, we have no right to contend that 
an extension of the principle of the fur- 
ther sub-division of boroughs would tend 
towards a deterioration of character in 
the Members returned. It, therefore, 
appears to me that there is no force 
whatever in the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen). He talks about the 
separation of classes, and about the 
unconstitutional departure from the 
ancient traditions which have governed 
the history of our representative institu- 
tions involved in the separation of one 
locality from another. It may chance 
that, in some cases, persons of one class 
may be situated in a particular locality ; 
but if this objection is to prevail, how 
can the separation of the Tower Hamlets 
from the City of Westminster be justi- 
fied? Surely, if it was justifiable to cut 
up the Metropolis into larger boroughs, 
it is equally justifiable to cut it up, as 
now proposed, into smaller boroughs. 
I certainly fail to see upon what ground 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon can justify his argument, un- 
less he is prepared to go the whole 
length of contending that the whole of 
London ought to form one constituency. 
We are told that in the great Provincial 
towns there is seldom so definite a local 
demarcation between classes than there 
is in London. That is probably in 
some degree the case ; and, for my part, 
I would be happy to accept the scheme 
of the hon. Member for Liskeard, if I 
thought there was the faintest chance of 
its becoming law, because I think it 
would be a better scheme for testing the 
opinion of the community than that 
which is now proposed by the Govern- 
ment. But I am afraid it is absolutely 
impossible to reconcile the House of 
Commons to the transferable vote, and 
everyone who has heard the debate 
will fully realize that fact. Our object 
is to secure such a representation of all 
classes of the community as is compatible 
with the true theory of representation ; 
and it appears to me that the only course 
which can be trusted for bringing about 
that result is the course which has been 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government 
in the present case. If we are going to 
have the large towns divided into wards, 
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we shail have, no doubt, a sufficient 
representation of all the interests in those 
towns; but if you do not make a sub- 
division, and allow all the Members to 
be returned by the majority, you will 
have men elected who will represent the 
class which happens to be in a majority 
for the time being. Itis really a choice 
of whether you are to elect your Members 
by the serutin de liste, or whether you are 
to give to the various interests and dif- 
ferent classes which are to be found in 
the large towns such a fair share of the 
representation as may make the repre- 
sentation a sort of microcosm of all the 
classes proposed to be represented. And 
now, with the permission of the House, 
I should like to say a word or two on an- 
other matter which was particularly dwelt 
upon by the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin), although I do 
not think it has been noticed in the same 
degree by other speakers who have taken 
part in this debate. I allude to the ques- 
tion how far the Government have not 
thrownaway a great opportunity of equal- 
izing the representation by grouping to- 
gether the smaller towns. The Govern- 
ment limit of disfranchisement was origi- 
nally fixed at 10,000. I know it is the 
fashion to say that Her Majesty’sGovern- 
ment are not responsible for the draft plan 
of a Redistribution Bill which appeared 
in one of the newspapers some time ago; 
but it is no secret that it was the 
original intention of the Government 
to limit the absolute disfranchisement 
to 10,000; but from representations 
since made from outside they have been 
induced to raise the limit to 15,000. For 
my part, I should have been perfectly con- 
tentif they had raised thelimit still higher 
—say to 25,000; butif that had beendone, 

it would have been necessary to protect 
the interests of that particular class of bo- 

roughs, by grouping into constituencies 

which would bring them up to nearly 

50,000. [Mr. Anruur Arnoxp dissented. | 

The hon. Member for Salford shakes his 

head. The hon. Member is himself an ex- 
ample of how a borough may be improved 
by the process of sub-division ; but I think 

it is felt by all parties that there is a 

different scope of middle-class life in the 

smaller boroughs from that which exists 

in the large towns—and that there is 

a very numerous class of such boroughs 

which has no desire to obtain repre- 

sentation by being merged in the large 

cities or in the county districts. 5, 
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Her Majesty’s Government were to 
set themselves to work to create a 
number of groups of what I may call 
the third-rate towns, of from 10,000 to 
25,000 inhabitants in each, I think they 
would very much tend to diminish the 
anomalies of the present scheme, and 
they would introduce a much more equal 
representation, while, at the same time, 
they would preserve those historic tradi- 
tions which attach to many existing 
communities which we are all sorry to 
part with, if we can avoid it. Let me 
take the town of Lewes as an example. 
It is a small town, containing about as 
many people as the town of Warwick. 
Warwick is to have the good fortune of 
being preserved, and we are all of us 
glad that it is so; but it preserves its 
existence because it happens to be in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Lea- 
mington, a largeand important watering- 
place. But I may point out that in the 
case of Lewes there is another very 
large watering place—a town of great 
oid rising importance of a similar cha- 
racter to Leamington—the town of East- 
bourne, containing more than 20,000 in- 
habitants, and at no great distance from 
Lewes, which, with Lewes, is now to be 
merged in the county of Sussex. If East- 
bourne were grouped with Lewes, the 
representation might be continued, in the 
same way as that of Warwick, without 
merging it in the county representation. 
Then, again, take the case of Scar- 
borough. We have heard a good deal 
of Scarborough lately. It is proposed 
by the Bill of the Government that 
Scarborough in future shall put up with 
only one of the two Members who now 
adorn its representation. This, no doubt, 
will be a loss to Scarborough; but per- 
haps the country might gain if the con- 
stituency of Scarborough, which at pre- 
sent numbers only 30,000, were aug- 
mented by throwing in the borough of 
Whitby, a town of exactly the same 
character, which the Bill proposes to dis- 
franchise. Whitby contains 14,000 in- 
habitants, is only three-quarters of an 
hour, by railway, from Scarborough, 
and, as I have said, is a borough of pre- 
cisely the same character. I put a ques- 
tion to the Prime Minister, when the Bill 
was introduced, with regard to the 
groups already existing; but I am sorry 
to say that I did not obtain from him 
any information which I could regard as 
particularly satisfactory. Ido not wish 
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that I should be at all misunderstood in 
the reference I made to the Welsh con- 
tributory boroughs ; but what I desired 
was to point out that, whereas the 
right hon. Gentleman had made a great 
point of the fact. that Wales was to be 
treated as part of and under the same 
conditions and in the same way as Eng- 
land, by admitting the fact that the con- 
tributory boroughs were still continued in 
Wales and in most instances without any 
proposed re-adjustment whatever, he had 
thereby opened the door for the creation 
of groups in this country. Of course, 
the grouping system is not altogether 
unknown in thiscountry. The borough 
of Hythe is coupled with the town of 
Folkestone ; and there is also another 
constituency in Kent, which includes 
three, I think, of the old Cinque Ports. 
Then, again, there is the borough of 
Iiuntingdon, which includes Godman- 
chester and Penryn and Falmouth. 
We have, therefore, had various ex- 
amples of places contiguous with one 
another being formed into a system of 
groups. I would ask the Government, 
in the Recess, to see whether something 
cannot be done to raise, by grouping, 
the constituencies of the minor boroughs 
to a reasonable size, so as to preserve 
the ancient traditions of these corporate 
communities, by making them con- 
tribute to district groups of boroughs, 
and by that means lightening the load 
of urban population, which will other- 
wise necessarily fall into the counties. 
There is another point which I think it 
is desirable to take notice of in the 
interval which must elapse before the 
House meets again—and that is the way 
in which it is proposed to deal with the 
Scotch boroughs. Ido not think that 
any Member of the House can have 
any idea of the utter enormity of 
the present system of Scotch boroughs. 
I have here a list of one or two, 
to show how utterly without rhyme 
or reason these boroughs have been 
grouped together. Take the case of the 
Falkirk District of burghs. That group, 
which contains altogether the respect- 
able total of 50,000 persons, includes the 
town of Falkirk in the county of Stirling, 
the town of Airdrie in the county of 
Lanark, and the town of Linlithgow in 
the county of Linlithgow. That is to 
say, that it embraces towns which are 
to be found in three separate and dis- 
tinct Scotch counties. It may be said 
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that if these were the only boroughs in 
those three counties there was nothing 
else to be done; but Falkirk, asa matter 
of fact, is not the only town in Stirling- 
shire, because the town of Stirling itself 
forms part of another and a distinct 
group; Rutherglen, in Lanarkshire, 
forms part of another group—namely, Kil- 
marnock ; and Linlithgow is not the only 
town in the county of Linlithgow. Take 
also the case of another well-known group 
—the Kilmarnock District of burghs. 
That group of burghs embraces the town 
of Kilmarnock in Ayrshire, the town of 
Dumbarton in the county of Dumbarton, 
the two towns of Renfrew and Port 
Glasgow in the county of Renfrew, and 
Rutherglen in the county of Lanark. In 
that case there are five distinct burghs 
selected from four counties. Then, 
again, the Elgin group comprises towns 
in three counties—Elgin in Elginshire, 
Banff and Cullen in Banffshire, and 
two burghs, which are in the county 
of Aberdeen. In the same way I find 
that in the Ayr District of burghs the 
towns of Ayr and Irvine, in Ayrshire, 
form parts of a group with which are 
coupled Campbelltown, Inverary, and 
Oban, three towns in the county of 
Argyll. If anyone will take half-an- 
hour to study the map of Scotland they 
will see at once that it is sown broadcast 
with anomalies. In fact, it is impossible 
to point to anything that can be more 
absolutely indefensible, on any ground 
whatever, than the existing state of the 
Scotch burgh representation ; and I am 
sorry to say that the Bill of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government proposes to leave it 
altogether untouched. The Prime Mi- 
nister, however, told us that this is a 
matter of such delicacy that it ought not 
to be entrusted to the Boundary Commis- 
sioners; but I trust that it may come 
under the consideration of the House 
before our debates on the Bill are con- 
cluded; and I also hope that the hon. 
Member who was the first to call atten- 
tion to the matter will provide us with 
some scheme which will obviate, at all 
events, some of these anomalies. And 
now, Sir, I desire to say one word as to 
the Welsh boroughs to which I referred 
just now. I do not know whether the 

ouse is generally aware how these dis- 
trict boroughs, scattered as they are over 
entire counties, are made up. By this 
means one of these boroughs reaches 
a population of 24,000 altogether, and 
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therefore escapes the limit fixed by the 
Government in their Bill; it contains 
altogether eight towns, three of which 
have together a population of nearly 
20,000; but five out of the eight towns 
only contain between them 5,000 people. 
Are you going to continue these ano- 
malies in the contributory boroughs when 
you are disfranchising towns like Guild- 
ford and Lewes, with 12,000 and 14,000 
inhabitants? Two of the existing Welsh 
borough districts fall short of the standard 
of the Bill—namely, Beaumaris, with 
14,000, and Cardigan also with 14,000. 
Both of these districts are to be disfran- 
chised, although it does happen that the 
Beaumaris District contains Holyhead, 
the most important town in the whole 
of North Wales— perhaps not the 
largest, but which must ere long 
become the most important, and the 
Cardigan District contains the town of 
Aberystwith, the most important town 
in Mid Wales. There is a place called 
Kenfig in the Swansea District in South 
Wales, which, although it has the 
honour to be a contributory borough, 
contains a population of 631 only; and 
there are several other places in other 
parts of the Principality which contain 
about 1,000 peopleeach. I think it will 
not be a waste of time if the Govern- 
ment would depute some one of its subor- 
dinate Members—say my hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board (Mr. George Russell)—to turn his 
attention to the question of these Welsh 
and Scotch boroughs during the Recess, 
with a view of providing us with a 
certain number of clauses in connection 
with the present Bill, which would pro- 
bably be all the more acceptable to the 
House if they proceeded from one who 
bears my hon. Friend’s historic name. 
I have ventured to dwell on this point 
because it appears to me to be a great 
omission in the Bill; and if the repre- 
sentation of Wales is still to be governed 
by the same principles the Government 
ought to be prepared to extend that 
pasa of grouping to the English 

oroughs. If, on the other hand, it is 
considered undesirable to extend the 

rinciple of grouping to England, the 

overnment are bound, although I 
should see it done with regret, to extin- 
guish this exceptional system of repre- 
sentation in Wales. I entreat the 
House not to be led away by any of 
these interesting and plausible pro- 
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posals for securing the representation of 
minorities until they are quite certain 
that the adoption of any such proposals 
may not land them in the position of 
having no representation of minorities 
at all. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) told us that he, for one, 
is prepured to face all the danger of the 
representation of simple majorities ; but 
I fear that in rejecting the proposed 
scheme of minority representation we 
may lose an opportunity which will 
never recur. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: Sir, no one 
could have listened to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter without appreciating the concilia- 
tory spirit by which it was animated, and 
his anxiety to settle that great question 
in a just and equitable manner. The 
fact that this Bill comes before us in a 
form approved by the Leaders of the 
two great Parties in the State no doubt 
renders any attempt to modify it in im- 
portant particulars unusually difficult. 
On the other hand, it has this advan- 
tage—that the discussion ceases to be a 
question of Party politics, and the House 
is all the freer to express its independent 
opinion. Everyone must, of course, 
speak with diffidence in venturing to 
criticize a Bill which comes before us 
backed by such eminent authorities ; 
still I trust the House will allow me 
very respectfully to state why I cannot 
but regard it as, in some respects, of a 
retrograde character. So far, indeed, 
asit gives a more equitable distribution 
of political power, it is, no doubt, a great 
improvement; but in so far as it is an 
attempt to give the majority of the 
country their just power in this House, 
so far as it is an attempt to improve in 
any way the representative character of 
the House itself, I fear that it will 
prove a failure, and that a great op- 
portunity will be lost if this Bill be 
adopted in its present form. Like my 
hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
ge Courtney), in his very able speech, 

deprecate the proposal to cut our 

eat cities into wards. It is one of 

e most remarkable phenomena of 
history how seldom any nation will con- 
descend to learn from others. One 
after another they fall into the same 
mistakes. Just when America, having 
tried large constituencies, with mere 
majority voting, and found them a 
failure, gave them up and adopted 
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single seats; Geneva, on the contrary, 
having tried single seats, and found 
them a failure, gave them up as unfair 
and not securing a just representation 
of public opinion. Now, what has been 
the experience of other countries which 
have adopted ward representation ? The 
hon. Member for Liskeard told us that 
there are a number of men in this 
House who already represent single- 
Membered constituencies; but there is 
all the difference in the world between 
a contituency which is whole in itself, 
and another which is a mere fragment 
of a larger body. We might just as 
well compare an animal taken as a 
whole with the limbs and fragments 
torn from a living being. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes} asked 
for some evidence as to how the system 
which we advocate works where it has 
been tried. I would refer him to the 
Report upon the subject by a Committee 
of the Senate of the United States. The 
difference in the character of politics 
and politicians between England and 
America has long been a subject of com- 
ment. It may be difficult to say how 
far that difference is due to the system 
of ward representation which exists in 
America, and which this Bill proposes 
to introduce here; but that this system 
is one main cause can hardly be doubted. 
In 1869 the Senate of the United States 
appointed a Committee to report on Re- 
presentation Reform, and the Committee 
made an unanimous and very able Re- 
port, which is of great interest. They 
emphatically condemned the system of 
single seats, which, they say— 

‘“‘Has not secured fair representation of 
political interests; and it has continued in 
existence, in a somewhat mitigated form, the 
evils of the plan of election by general ticket, 
which is superseded. Still, one body of orga- 
nized electors in a district vote down another; 
electoral corruption is not effectually checked ; 
and the general result is the unfair representa- 
tion of political interests in a popular House of 
Congress. Besides, the single-district plan has 
called into existence inconveniences peculiar to 
itself, and which did not attach te the former 
plan. It excludes from Congress men of ability 
and merit, whose election was possible before, 
and this exerts a baneful influence upon the 
constitution of the House. ‘Two causes operate 
to this end; in the first place, no man who 
adheres to a minority in any particular district 
can be returned; and, next, great rapidity of 
change is produced by the fluctuation of Party 
power in the district. Single districts will 
almost always be unfairly e. They will be 
formed in the interest of Party.” 
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One great evil of the American system, 
as they point out, is that Members are 
never secure in their seats, and of this 
they report that the system of single 
seats is the chief cause. In fact, a large 
number in the House only sit for a 
single term. The single-seat system 
has carried the idea of local representa- 
tion to excess. This insecurity of seats, 
they say, prevents Members from de- 
voting themselves to Public Business 
with zeal or confidence. They are en- 
gaged in a perpetual struggle for exist- 
ence. The Committee say— 

“Tn brief, his time, as his efforts, instead of 
being expended for the public, must be ex- 
pended on personal objects, if he desires to 
remain for any considerable time a Representa- 
tive of the people. Undoubtedly, many of the 
best men of the country must be deterred from 
entering upon a Congressional career, continu- 
amce in which requires such sacrifices to an evil 
#yStem, so much of unpleasant effort, attended 
with uncertainty and probable mortification.”’ 


Again, the system of single seats neces- 
sitated a continual re-arrangement of 
boundaries, and this gives rise not only 
to great trouble, but, to say the least, 
to suspicions of unfair dealing, which 
have given Governor Gerry an unen- 
viable immortality. The Oommittee go 
on to say— 

“There is hardlya State of our Union in which 


the Congressional districts are not gerryman- 
dered in the interest of Party.” 


And, in conclusion, they. endorsed the 
opinion of Mr. John Stuart Mill that 
the result of the single-Membered sys- 
tem, which we are now asked to adopt 
here, has, in the United States, Petia 
things to such a pass that— 

‘It is an admitted fact that in the American 
Democracy, which is constructed on this faulty 
model, the highly cultivated members of the 
community, except such as are willing to sacrifice 
their own judgment and conscience to the 
behests of Party, and become the servile echo 
of those who are their inferiors in knowledge, 
do not allow their names as candidates for 
Congress or the Legislatures, so certain it is 
they would be defeated.”’ 

They then proceed to point out another 
evil, which is that if you are to have 
single-Membered seats, which are to be 
at all equal, it will be necessary to make 
re-arrangements of boundaries. Well, 
Sir, I will not advert to the case of 
France, because at this late hour I am 
anxious not to detain the House at un- 
necessary length. France also has a 
similar system ; but it is perfectly noto- 
rious that the single-Membered system 
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does not work with satisfaction in 
France, and particularly the Liberal 
Party in France a that it works 
badly. We are told by the Prime 
Minister that the system has been 
supported by Zhe Quarterly Review. I 
do not know that that is any objection 
to it; but I would remind my right 
hon. Friend that if it is supported by 
The Quarterly Review it is also supported 
with equal energy by The Edinburgh 
Review. The Prime Minister seemod 
to regard it as a remarkable fact that 
it is advocated by The Edinburgh Review 
because it is a Liberal system, and by 
The Quarterly Review because it is a 
Conservative system. The system of 
proportional representation is, however, 
supported by Members of both Parties, 
because it is the only way in which to 
secure at the same time a hearing to 
the minority and power to the majority. 
It combines the two advantages for 
which both sides of the House contend 
—a secure hearing for the minority, 
and the certainty of power to the 
majority. Sir, I will not venture to 
express any opinion how far our great 
city communities may approve of being 
sub-divided in the manner proposed by 
the Bill. That is a matter of feeling. 
But I confess that I have grave doubt 
whether the tendency of this course would 
not be to weaken that local patriotism, 
that pride in their own community, by 
which many of them have hitherto been 
so honourably distinguished, the effect 
of which has been so beneficial. No 
one, I think, can question that anybody 
would rather represent a great historical 
community, such as Liverpool or Edin- 
burgh, than a mere ward. Moreover, 
this Bill contains no provision for double 
elections. Now, in the Liberal Party 
there are always gréat differences of 
opinion. There are many ways of 
moving; but only one of standing still. 
I confess that I see in this a great 
danger to the Liberal cause. I should 
like to ask my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister whether he knows more 
than one or two cases in which an As- 
sembly is chosen by single-Member con- 
stituencies without double elections? 
Without such a provision it would very 
often happen that, owing to some divi- 
sion in their ranks, or some miscalcula- 
tion of their strength, the majority would 
fail to secure their candidate. In the 
recent German elections, out of 397 con- 
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stituencies, it has been found necessary 
to have a second election in no less than 
97, or, in round numbers, 25 per cent. 
Then I come to bye-elections; and I 
was surprised to hear my hon. Friend 
the Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold) 
mention it as an objection that when we 
come to a bye-election the result must 
be decided by a bare majority. Of 
course, it must; but I confess I fail to 
see that that is any argument against 
our system. It reminds me of the re- 
mark of an old woman when 1d. papers 
were first introduced. She read The 
Daily Telegraph through, and then said 
she was a good deal disappointed, for 
the 1d. papers did not seem to be any 
better than the 44d. ones after all. So 
we are told that at a bye-election pro- 
portional representation is no better than 
mere majority voting after all. My 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
devoted a considerable part of his speech 
to a criticism of the mode of voting 
recommended by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). 
He seems to be greatly impressed with 
the difficulty of the system, which he 
said was so great that nobody would 
understand it. My hon. Friend, however, 
showed that, as far as the electors are 
concerned, there is no difficulty what- 
ever about it. But then it is said that 
the Returning Officer would find him- 
self in a difficulty; and that my hon. 
Friend, in attempting to explain the 
points ofthe scheme, fund it difficult to 
do so. But if the attempt were made in 
a few words to explain almost any Act of 
Parliament, which must necessarily be 
very complex, and contain technical lan- 
guage, it would be found difficult. My 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) has himself acknowledged that it 
was quite impossible to explain his own 
instructions to the Boundary Commis- 
sioners in answer to a Question. The 
complexity, however, such as it is, would 
not effect the elector. So far as he is 
concerned, it is simplicity itself; while, 
as regards the Returning Officer, all that 
would be required of him would be that 
he should have a knowledge of sub- 
traction and addition, which, moreover, 
is requisite even now. That, I think, is 
a conclusive answer as to the difficulties 
of the system. Moreover, the system 
has been at work in Denmark for over a 
quarter of a century without hitch or 
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difficulty. Indeed, when the Danish 
Constitution had to be re-modelled at the 
end of the German War, the system had 
worked so well that it was re-introduced 
again. It is absurd to tell me thata 
system which is working well in Den- 
mark is so difficult that it could not be 
worked here. With all respect I must 
maintain that that argument is not worth 
listening to. We are told that there 
would be a certain amount of uncer- 
tainty about the second vote. I admit 
frankly that there would be a certain 
amount of uncertainty in that case. I 
cannot say that there is none§; but what 
does it practically amount to? Mr. 
Parker Smith has caleulated—and Mr. 
Andrae, whose eminence as a mathe- 
matician is unquestioned, has put it still 
more strongly—that even if out of 
10,000 votes for the favourite candidate 
so large a number of votes as 4,000 have 
to be transferred, there would not, on 
an average, supposing them to be 
equally divided, be a difference of more 
than 11, while it is 2,000 to 1 against 
the chance of making a difference of 60. 
For practical purposes, therefore, this is 
infinitesimal. I would now like to say a 
word or two about the question of the 
representation of Ireland as affected by 
this Bill. I have no desire to eay any- 
thing discourteous to the followers of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). I have always listened 
with respect to what they have said, 
and I can assure them with a sincere 
desire to meet their views, as far as 
possible. Neither do I, in the least de- 
gree, suggest that they should receive a 
lesser amount of representation than 
that to which their numbers fairly en- 
title them. But, believing, as I do, 
that the adoption of the main principle 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
and his supporters would very likely 
land the country into civil war, I cannot 
support a Bill which, as I am informed, 
will to so great an extent silence and 
exclude both Liberals and Conservatives 
in Ireland, and give far more than their 
fair share of power to those who wish to 
destroy the Union. Our position at the 
moment issomething like that of America 
before the Civil War. Now, the Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, in 
the Report to which I have already re- 
ferred, shortly after the close of that 
great war, expressed their unanimous 
opinion that if America had adopted 
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proportional representation instead of 
single seats, that disastrous conflict 
might have been prevented. They said— 


“The absence of proportional representa- 
tion in the States of the South when rebel- 
lion was plotted, and when open steps were 
taken to break the Union, was unfortunate, 
for it would have held the Union men of those 
States together, and would have given them 
voice in the electoral Colleges and in Congress. 
But they were fearfully overborne by the 
plurality rule of elections, and were swept for- 
ward by the course of events into impotency or 
open hostility to our cause. By that rule they 
were largely deprived of representation in Con- 
gress. By that rule they were shut out of the 
electoral Colleges. Dispersed, unorganized, un- 
represented, without due voice and power, they 
could interpose no effectual resistance to seces- 
sion and civil war.’”’ 


That, I take it, is very much our case at 
the present moment; and I do say that 
it would be sheer madness on the part 


‘of this country to adopt a system that 


would silence our friends in Ireland, 
and give an undue share of the repre- 
sentation to those from whose principles 
we entirely differ. Sir, I would implore 
my countrymen to take warning by the 
example I have cited, and on this ac- 
count, if on no other, I should hesitate 
to support the Bill. I will not trouble 
the House with any remarks about the 
desirability of protecting minorities, be- 
cause I imagine that enough has already 
been said on that point. There is, 
however, one other question—Will this 
Bill really secure to the majority in 
the country their fair power in this 
House? In this respect, also, it is open 
to great question. Hitherto, when public 
feeling outside has not corresponded 
with the preponderance in this House, 
it has generally been assumed that this 
was due to the small constituencies and 
the anomalies of our representative 
system. But this is by no means a com- 
plete explanation. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
quoted a number of foreign cases that 
were very much to the point, and would 
seem to be conclusive; but I would 
venture to call the attention of the 
House for a moment to what our ex- 
perience has been in our own country. 
Let me turn, in the first place, to the 
representation of Ireland. I am not 
now in the least degree questioning how 
far the voting for the Gentlemen who 
advocate Home Rule represents public 
opinion. I will merely take the votes as 
they were polled in contested elections 
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in 1880. At the General Election 86 seats 
were contested in Ireland out of 103. If 
I were to put in the uncontested elec- 
tions it would make no material differ- 
ence in the argument, but it makes the 
case more clear to take the contested 
seats only. Fifty thousand Liberal 
voters and 55,000 Conservatives—that 
is to say, 105,000 electors in all—only 
secured 34 seats, while 48,000 Home 
Rulers obtained 52 seats. This shows 
clearly how such a system of mere ma- 
jority voting completely failed. It has 
been stated, and I believe accurately, 
that at the General Election of 1874 the 
Liberals in Great Britain polled 200,000 
votes more than the Conservatives, and 
yet were hopelessly outnumbered in this 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
disputes these figures. Without ad- 
mitting the aceuracy of his figures, I will 
accept them for a moment for the pur- 
pose of argument. My right hon. Friend 
himself said in an article in The Con- 
temporary Review— 

‘‘In 1874 the polling strength of the Con- 
servative Party for Scotland and Ireland was 
978,000, that of the Liberal Party was 934,000 
—a difference of only 44,000, or about 2 per 
cent of the aggregate voters. If the Members 
returned had been in the same proportion, the 
numbers would have been about 276 Conserva- 
tives and 266 Liberals—a majority of only 10. 
In fact, the elections resulted in the return of 
312 Conservative Mombers to 230 Liberals—a 
majority of 82, or 72 in excess of what should 
have been their majority in proportion to the 
votes given. In 1880 the polling strength of 
the Conservative Party was 1,022,000, while 
that of the Liberals was 1,199,000—a majority 
of 177,000, or about 7} per cent of the aggre- 
gate votes. This majority on the proportional 
system would have given 290 Liberal Members, 
and 252 Tory Members—a majority of 388. The 
actual return was 335 Liberals and 208 Tory 
Members—a majority of 127, or 89 in excess of 
the true proportion.”’ 

This was not due to any Conservative 
preponderance in small boroughs, as 
was ‘sometimes supposed; indeed, the 
small boroughs which were to lose seats 
under this Bill returned a considerable 
majority of Liberals. Nor had it any- 
thing to do with the Liberal wave of 
opinion which passed over the country 
in 1880. That affected, of course, the 
number of votes, but not the effect of 
those votes as votes; yet, according to 
the right hon. Member for Reading 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) himself—one of the 
ablest of our opponents—chance gave 
the Liberal Party 72 seats too few in 
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1874, and 89 too many in 1880, in pro- 
portion to the votes—a difference of 161 
out of 658. Surely the country cannot 
consent to trust the result of a General 
Election to such chapters of accidents. 
Pure accident made a difference of 161 
seats in two General Elections. It is 
sometimes said that the effect of mere 
mejority voting is to give the majority 
rather more than their fair share. But 
this is not so. You may have a small 
majority in the country, and a large one 
in the ties ; but you might equally 
have a large majority in the country, 
and a timall obs here. The result really 
leaves the matter very much to chance. 
The noble Viscountthe Member for South 
Wiltshire (Viscount Folkestone), who 
made a most admirable speech in the 
early part of the evening, said that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
Mr. Courtney) may have made some 

embers opposite think that, after all, 
the Bill was better than they had any 
reason to suppose. What I wish to 
point out to hon. Members opposite is 
that under our system they would al- 
ways have that minority in the House to 
which they are justly entitled, whereas 
without the adoption of it they may be 
swept away almost entirely. It is most 
important, I think, that both Parties 
should be represented in this House ap- 
roximately according to their strength 
in the country generally. But it is clear 
that the system of majority voting would 
by no means invariably give to the ma- 
jority in this House a majority in the 
country. But there is another consider- 
ation pointed out by Mr. Mill, which 
has never been answered, and which 
clearly proves that proportional repre- 
sentation alone can insure to the ma- 
jority of the country their just pre- 
ponderance in the Legislature. he 
majority on a Division in Parliament is 
arrived at by eliminating two minorities 
which togetier might largely outnumber 
the so-called majority. This is no ima- 
ginary case. In Switzerland it can be 
brought to the test, because in that 
country, after laws have been passed in 
the Assembly they are submitted to the 
whole electorate, by whom they are 
often rejected. Thus, for instance, in 
1882—to take a single year—a law on 
the reorganization of the Departments 
of Justice and Police was rejected by 
214,000 to 150,000; a Revised Penal 
Code by 202,050 to 159,000; one on 
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Patents by 190,000 to 174,000; and an 
Education Bill by 317,000 to 170,000. 
Thus, we here see proved to demonstra- 
tion in practice what is in theory per- 
fectly obvious—that the majority of a 
majority may be and often is a minority. 
We have been taunted over and over 
again by our opponents with having no 
plan, no one system, on which we are all 
agreed. We have not, however, al- 
lowed ourselves to be hurried or dictated 
to. We carefully collected all the in- 
formation we could bring together, and 
weighed as well as we have been able 
the relative advantages of the different 
possible systems. I hope Her Majesty’s 
Government will not commit themselves 
too deeply on this question. Ido not 
understand my right hon. Friend to 
have committed himself absolutely 
against the system. No doubt, he 
pointed out certain difficulties which 
struck him; but I hope I understood 
him correctly that he would give the 
matter his consideration. I am satis- 
fied, if he does so, that he will find 
many of the objections he has brought 
forward to the views of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
will fade away when they come to be 
looked into more closely. My right 
hon. Friend objects that the Gentlemen 
who are in favour of this system have no 
plan. I hope, however, that he will not 
commit himself too deeply. At the gene- 
ral meeting of the Society held yesterday, 
the single transferable vote, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Hare, but confined to 
each constituency, was unanimously 
adopted. That represents a great prin- 
ciple. It would place Representative 
Government on a new basis. It is to 
the theory of government what gravita- 
tion is to astronomy, or evolution to 
biology. It is the representation not 
merely of the majority, but: of all. It 
does not appeal only to Conservatives or 
to Liberals ; it appeals to all. The prin- 
ciples for which we contend, and which 
we shall endeavour to introduce into 
the Bill in Committee, are—firstly, to 
leave the great local communities un- 
divided ; and, secondly, to provide that 
in such constituencies each man should 
have one vote, so that every vote would 
have an equal value. The result would 
be that able and trusted Leaders on both 
sides would be sure of their seats, that 
the minority would always secure a hear- 
ing, and last, although not least, the 
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majority would obtain the derance 
to Ick they are justly ntitled, 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that if he 
had been able to obtain a hearing at an 
earlier period of the evening he should 
have gone at some length into the ques- 
tion of the reduction of the representa- 
tion of the City of London. As it was, 
he contented himself by giving Notice 
that he should go into the question on 
the Motion for going into Committee. 
It was perfectly true that the sleeping 

pulation of the City was only 50,000 ; 

ut there were as many as 261,000 
whose daily work was in the City. The 
electorate of the City was 26,000, and 
the rateable value was as much as 
£4,000,000. As regarded the general 
scheme of the measure, they had no 
course left to them except to give their 


- support toit. In many particulars he 


thought it was a good Bill. For his 
part, he believed in the one-Member 
constituencies ; and as regarded disfran- 
chisement he should have liked to have 
seen it go a little further—he should 
have preferred to see the limit of dis- 
franchisement raised to 20,000. Indeed, 
if his hon. Friend the Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arnold) would modify his 
Motion in that respect and disassociate 
it from the question of University repre- 
sentation, he should be very glad to sup- 
port him. 

Mx. BRYCE said, that at that late 
hour (12.20) he should not detain the 
House more than a few minutes. There 
were one or two points, however, on 
which he wished to say a few words. 
The first point was that of the proposed 
increase in the number of Members re- 
turned to the House. He was aware it 
was felt by many Members of the House 
that they wanted large numbers for the 
purpose of Committee work; but he de- 
sired to remind those who took that view 
that if they got rid of the Private Bill 
Committees, those large numbers would 
not be required. He also desired to re- 
mind the House that the tendency of all 
recent changes had been very greatly to 
increase the number of Members in per- 
manent attendance onthe House. Fifty 
years ago, there were seldom 150 Mem- 
bers in regular attendance; now, there 
were between 300 and 400. With the 
new constituencies, they would probably 
have an average attendance of 500, He 
did not put this view forward with any 
regard to the accommodation which the 
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House afforded, but he put it forward 
on the ground that they would become 
more than what Mr. Bagehot called 
them, ‘‘ a public meeting.” With such 
an pin enn. attendance he did not hesi- 
tate to say they would have a House of 
less gravity and sobriety. He could not 
help thinking that this point would be 
carefully considered before they went 
into Committee on the Bill, and that some 
means would be found to provide for the 
altered circumstances without any in- 
crease in the numbers of the House. He 
would have liked, had time permitted, 
to have called the attention of the House 
to the representation of the Universities; 
he would, however, reserve any remarks 
he had to make on that subject until the 
Motion was made to go into Committee. 
He had, however, one or two words to 
say about the addition to the representa- 
tion of London. It was not amiss that 
something should be said about London, 
because, under this Bill, London would 
contribute one-eleventh part of all the 
Members of the House. Some of the 
hon. Members who had spoken that 
night had shown very little knowledge 
of what London constituencies were like; 
they had spoken as it London constitu- 
encies were sure to take up with an in- 
ferior class of candidates. He hoped that 
would not be the case. Even if London 
were sub-divided, he believed the ad- 
vantages would be great in one or two 
ways. In the first place, the areas 
would be much more limited; and, in 
the second place, the expenses of a con- 
test would be very much diminished, and 
the seat would be available to many 
persons who now found a difficulty in 
entering upon a contest owing to the 
expense they were required to incur. 
None of the existing divisions of London 
could be called natural; therefore, the 
sub-divisions would not necessarily do 
harm. Nor did he believe that the 
division of the Metropolis into popular 
constituencies would tend to the accept- 
ance of what were called parochial can- 
didates. He thought it would be found 
that the same feeling which led the 
constituency of Hackney to accept their 
present junior Member (Mr. Stuart 

would be found in smaller divisions. 
People were apt to talk of one local man 
having great influence in a place ; but it 
must be remembered that it constantly 
happened that in a locality there were 
a number of persons of influence, and, 
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therefore, the political parties were in- 
clined to obtain a candidate from outside. 
He should also like to remind the House 
that there was one point in which, 
no doubt, the one-Member constituen- 
cies, even in London, was of the greatest 
advantage, and that was the difficulty at 
present of maintaining a good political 
local centre. He could not help feeling 
that it would be desirable to have some- 
what larger constituences than were pro- 
posed ; but there were, of course, objec- 
tions to every scheme which could be 
suggested, and the objection to the 
scheme which was propounded to them 
always seemed the greatest. In con- 
clusion, he would tell the House 
what was the opinion to which the 
representatives of the local organizations 
of London were led. Their view was 
that their objections to one-Member 
constituencies were so serious as to 
make them not desire any pfs aller, 
though they were of opinion that one 
borough might return seven or eight 
Members. One point on which they 
were quite unanimous was the opposi- 
tion to the minority vote or to anything 
like a proportionate system of repre- 
sentation. He thought that in every 
constituency the minority vote or cumu- 
lative vote had been condemned by ex- 
perience, and that it was admitted that 
proportionate representation was a thing 
that could not be made out. He believed 
that in London, at any rate, the general 
feeling was that the best thing would 
be to have sorutin de liste—that was that 
the boroughs should return five, six, or 
seven Members as the case might be, or 
that London should be split up into an 
increased number of boroughs, each 
returning two Members. He could not 
help hoping that the Government might 
see their way, before the House went 
into Committee on the Bill, to abandon 
the uniform and cast-iron system which 
they seemed to have determined to 
adopt. Politics, after all, was the next 
experiment to science. If he had time 
he thought he could convince his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) that the 
experience of the United States was 
entirely the opposite of that he imagined, 
and that, so far from furnishing argu- 
ment against one-Member constituen- 
cies, it furnished argument in favour of 
such a system. In the same way the 
people of France favoured sorutin de liste, 
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because they wanted all the Members 
to be elected without the minority vote. 
He thought it would be well to try 
election by different systems. There 
were several large boroughs in the 
country; why should not the House 
assign different methods of election to 
different communities, or allow the muni- 
cipalities to determine in what way 
their Members should be returned? He 
admitted it would be a novelty; but they 
were in a position in which novelties 
might fairly be given a chance, and if 
the House would try the onpenenne of 
allowing different methods of election to 
prevail in different localities, they would 
have a much better chance of reachin 

a satisfactory system than they “eld 
have by noting the experience of other 
countries. He hoped that particular 
care would be taken to see that a sys- 
tem was adopted, at all events as re- 
garded London, which would not too 
greatly narrow the political life of the 
boroughs. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY asked the 
indulgence of the House for a few 
minutes, while he made one or two 
remarks in answer to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen). He thought that 
when an hon. Member of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s weight and influence made 
a statement which was entirely delusive, 
it was well some correction should be 
given as soon as possible. The right 
hon. Gentleman began by complaining 
that the Bill had treated the boroughs 
between 50,000 and 150,000 population 
with gross unfairness as compared with 
the boroughs over 150,000 population, 
and to prove his case he took three 
boroughs—Stoke, Newcastle, and Old- 
ham—which had an aggregate popula- 
tion of 450,000, and compared their 
treatment with the treatment of Bir- 
mingham. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not 
speak of gross unfairness, but said there 
seemed to have been a tendency to favour 
the large boroughs. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
would take it, then, that in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s opinion there was a 
tendency to favour the large mg 
against the medium boroughs. e 
maintained it was not fair of the right 
hon. Gentleman to pick out the three 
boroughs which stood at the top of the 
list. he wanted to make a contrast 

















between the two classes, the right hon. 
Gentleman should have taken all the 
boroughs between 50,000 and 150,000 
population, and if he had done that he 
would have found they worked out an 
average of somewhere about 50,000 
inhabitants to one Member, or some 
4,000 below their fair proportion—they 
were over-represented to that extent. 
Stoke, Newcastle, and Oldham were to 
have six Members ; with Hanley, which 
was to be taken out of Stoke, they would 
have seven. Therefore, as compared 
with Birmingham, they would have a 
— of 450,000 as against 400,000. 

f the right hon. Gentleman would take 
the case of other boroughs, especially 
the large Metropolitan constituencies, he 
would soon find that the Bill had not 
unduly favoured large urban populations 
at the expense of the smaller boroughs 
between 50,000 and 150,000 population. 
The right hon. Gentleman also laid 
great stress upon theimportance of repre- 
senting communities rather than indi- 
viduals. If they were to represent com- 
munities, and not sections of communi- 
ties, they must obviously adopt what 
was stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Raikes)—they must repre- 
sent London as one gigantic unit. But 
what was more opposed to the repre- 
sentation of communities than that which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) seemed to sup- 
port—either proportional representation 
or minority representation ? Because, if 
they took communities and represented so 
many of the majority and so many of 
the minority, they no longer represented 
communities, but they represented in- 
dividuals according to their individual 
opinions. Proportional representation 
was a most absolute contradiction of 
the representation of communities ; 
and so emphatically was that proved, 
that when formerly some Members of 
the House introduced Bills on the 
subject they agglomerated boroughs 
near one another to make the aggre- 
gate electorate sufficiently large as to 
enable individuals, according to their 
numbers, to be fairly represented. He 
did not think, however, it would be well 
to go into the merits or demerits of pro- 
pee representation. He had risen 

ecause he thought it was fair to make 
it clear, in the first place, that there was 
no tendency to favour large boroughs at 
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the expense of small boroughs; and, in 
the second place, that the vexed ques- 
tion of the representation of the people 
would not be solved by minority or pro- 
portional representation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that in the 
earlier part of the ene * his hon. 
Friend the Member for Haddington 
Burghs (Mr. Craig Sellar) called atten- 
tion to the invidious position in which 
the Scotch representation was put by the 
fact that the addition to it that was pro- 
posed was made contingent on the House 
agreeing to an addition to its numbers. 
What he (Mr. Buchanan) wished to urge 
upon the Government was that this ques- 
tion of increasing the numbers of the 
House of Commons was one affecting 
the United Kingdom, and not one that 
should affect Scotland alone. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
had stated that the claim to increased re- 
presentation on the part of Scotland was 
acknowledged ; but the satisfaction of 
that claim should be kept totally dis- 
tinct from the question of an addition to 
the Members of the House. That was 
the view which he (Mr. Buchanan) 
wished to enforce. The question of an 
increase to the Members of the House 
was one upon which a good deal of 
adverse feeling existed in various quar- 
ters, and intimation of that opposition 
had been shown in the course of the 
evening by the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford and others. Scotland was not with- 
out experience of proposals similar to 
this in past times, by which an increase 
in its representation was made de- 
pendent on an addition to the Members 
of the House. In 1868, in the Bill for 
Scotland, Mr. Disraeli proposed that ad- 
ditional Members should be given to 
Scotland in this way. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford had alluded to the fate 
of that proposal ; but he had rather un- 
derstated what actually took place. So 
strong was the opposition that was de- 
veloped, that Mr. Disraeli abandoned the 
proposal not only without Division, but 
without debate, and a decision was 
taken between two rival substitutes— 
one proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter) and the other by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South North- 
amptonshire. More than this, both these 
Amendments reopened the question of 
English redistribution that had been 
settled the previous Session, thereby 
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showing the strength of feeling that 
existed against the idea of increasing 
the Members of the House. Nor was 
this the only experience that Scotland 
had had of sucha proposal. In the pre- 
vious year, 1867, the Scottish Reform 
Bill of the Conservative Ministry im- 
ee an increase of the Members of the 
ouse. And what was the view taken 
at that time by the present Prime Mi- 
nister? This was the advice which he 
ve to the Scottish Members. Speak- 
ng on the 31st May, 1867, he said— 

** Scotland will have to meet the whole face 

of that adverse j ern which a very large 
proportion of this House have formed against 
the increase of Members of this House. I would 
earnestly invite the Scotch Members to bear in 
mind the assailable nature of the position in 
which they would stand, if they have no other 
available fund out of which to answer the credit 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposes to us 
in favour of Scotland, except the speculation of 
anincrease of the number of Members of this 
House.’’—(3 Hansard, [187] 1426.) 
That advice was sound then, and it was 
sound now. He (Mr. Buchanan) was 
sorry that again Scotland was placed in 
this disadvantageous position. One of 
the most satisfactory features of the pre- 
sent Bill was that it was a Bill for the 
United Kingdom; the same numerical 
standards of population for enfranchise- 
ment and disfranchisement were to be 
applied throughout the country. Why 
should not the results also be worked 
out uniformly for the whole United 
Kingdom. Scotland should be treated 
as an integral part of the United King- 
dom; and if so treated, Members from 
Scotland would abide by the result. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 19th February. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Brxz 11.) 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Parnell, Colonel 
Nolan, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Healy, Mr. 
Seaton, Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy.) 


SEOOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘OARTHY said, he 
did not intend to detain the House any 
undue length of time in moving the 
second reading of this Bill. @ re- 
gretted very much that, in consequence 


Mr. Buchanan 
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of the condition of the Business of the 
House, it had become necessary that 
the introduction of a Bill of such im- 
portance as this should take place at 
so late an hour. His excuse, how- 
ever, was to be found in the import- 
ance justly attached to the measure 
by the people of Ireland. The case 
of the Irish National School teachers 
had been brought again and again, in 
successive years, under the notice of the 
House of Commons, and on no single 
occasion had any serious or solid objec- 
tion been offered to a remedy of the 
existing grievances such as was pro- 
posed in the present Bill. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, that these grievances were 
exposed year after year, and that there 
had been no serious objection to the ap- 
plication of a remedy, nothing had ever 
come of the efforts of the Irish Mem- 
bers to obtain that remedy. The Go- 
vernment had made promises time after 
time, but on no occasion had they ever 
made any serious effort to redeem those 
promises ; and it, therefore, seemed the 
duty of the Irish Members, having all 
but carried a Resolution, last Session, 
declaratory of the principle of the scheme 
contained in the present Bill, to bring 
forward a measure themselves this Ses- 
sion, and lay it before the notice of the 
House of Commons, and give the Go- 
vernment the opportunity either of sup- 
rae it or of adducing their reasons 
or adopting an opposite course. The 
grievances the Irish National School 
teachers had long complained of were 
three in number—first, insufficiency of 
Pay secondly, the condition of the resi- 

ences provided for them; and, thirdly, 
inadequacy of the pensions and retiring 
allowances granted to them. The Bill, 
which was a veryshort measure, proposed 
to deal with every one of these three 
questions. It proposed to supply defi- 
ciencies in two Acts passed in 1875—one 
to improve the position of the teachers 
in regard to salaries, and the other to 
alleviate their condition in regard to 
their residences. These measures—like 
a great many other measures of relief 
for Ireland—were faulty, entirely inade- 
quate, and came too late. The Bill 
he now proposed for second reading 
amended in two or three important re- 
spects the terms of these former Bills. 
It proposed to raise the fees paid to the 
National School teachers. The Act of 
1875 provided that any Poor Law Union 
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in Ireland that was willing to do so 
might contribute a certain portion of the 
rates to be divided amongst the National 
teachers as result fees; and the Act also 
provided that if a Union did make such 
contribution, the Treasury might ad- 
vance a small amount to them. It was 
left permissive to every Union to contri- 
bute or not, as it thought fit. The result 
was that although some Unions did con- 
tribute at first, the number rapidly fell 
away, until, at last, it became painfully 
evident that there was no practical value 
in the provision. The present Bill pro- 
vided that result fees should be paid in 
each case, whether the Unions agreed to 
contribute or not, and that the teachers, 
who were a hardly-worked and badly- 
paid class, should not be dependent on 
the caprice or at the mercy of this or 
that Union, but should have fair and 
decent salaries secured to them. The 
second portion of the Bill was simply 
to amend an Act which laid down con- 
ditions on which money should be ad- 
vanced for the purpose of erecting 
houses for the teachers. It proposed to 
improve the conditions specified in the 
Act of 1875 by extending the period of 
ayment and reducing the amount to 
e paid each year. The third part of 
the Bill sladel the teachers in a better 
position in regard to pensions and re- 
tiring allowances. These were the points 
ofthe Bill. It would be wrong in him to 
detain the House at so late an hour in 
explaining at greater length all the in- 
teresting questions which naturally arose 
under this Bill. The House was already 
well acquainted with the grievances of 
National School teachers and the re- 
medies the Irish Members wished to 
apply to their case. It was simply pro- 
posed to develop and improve the two 
Acts of 1875—to carry out the intention 
the House had in its mind when it 
assedthem. The Irish Members asked 
arliament to make a reality of what 
they had desired, but had failed to do, 
nearly 10 years ago, and to mete out a 
measure of justice to one of the most 
deserving and useful and ill-treated 
classes of public servants in Ireland, or 
any other country. He begged to move 
that the Bill be now read a second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Justin M‘ Carthy.) 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I can hardly believe that the hon. Mem- 
ber expects the House, I will not say 
to read this Bill a second time on the 
present occasion, but even to 
seriously to discuss it. [Mr. Sexror : 
Why not?}] The Bill was only printed 
and pl in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers this morning ; and not only is that 
the fact, but the stey of the measure 
is rather singular. The hon. Member 
gave Notice of it at an early period this 
Session. It was introduced and read a 
first time on an early day, and for some 
time lately it has been put down day 
after day on the Orders of the House— 
for what reason I do not exactly know— 
but the House having no indication of 
what the Bill really was intended to be, 
it was put down day after day on the 
Orders of the House. It is, therefore, 
pretty clear that the hon. Member him- 
self did not know what the Bill was 
going to be until a recent date—pro- 
bably not until a day or two ago. [An 
hon. Member: Long ago.| Ifthe hon. 
Member has taken so long to make up 
his mind as to what his own Bill was 
going to be, it is only fair that the 
House should be allowed a little time to 
make up its mind as to what opinion it 
should form of it. It is a Bill of a ve 
serious kind, largely interfering with 
the emoluments of teachers in Ireland. 
IT am not going to express an opinion 
either for or against it; but it is a mea- 
sure on which the Irish Government 
could not take any step without first 
consulting the Treasury, the Board of 
National Education in Ireland, and 
other authorities, so that it is quite im- 
possible for us to express an opinion 
now. Under all the circumstances, and 
considering that the Bill is perfectly 
new to the House, and that it affects a 
very large question which cannot be 
dealt with in an off-hand way, I think 
that I best discharge my duty by moving 
at once that the debate be adjourned. 
am not sure that a technical objection 
could not be taken to the Bill, on the 
ground that it largely affects many 
questions, and ought to have been 
brought in in Oommittee of the Whole 
House. I do not raise that objection 
myself; and I think that, under the 
circumstances, the best course for mé to 
take on the part of the Government is 
° move the adjournment of the de- 
ate. 
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: Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Campbell- Bannerman.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he regretted the 
course which had been taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and even more 
than the regret he felt at the Motion the 
right hon. Gentleman had made was the 
regret he was obliged to feel and to 
express at the tone of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observations. It was true 
the right hon. Gentleman had refrained 
from the crowning step of making the 
technical objection he had referred to; 
but whilst he had refrained from taking 
that course himself, he had indicated 
pretty clearly to every other enemy of 
the Bill that they might defeat it and 
prrrent its progress by doing that which 

e himself would not do. Looking at 
the manner in which the Cabinet was 
now engaged in forwarding legislation 
on a question far greater and more im- 
portant than that dealt with in the pre- 
sent Bill, he (Mr. Sexton) was bound to 
say that the objection taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman against proceeding with 
the Bill struck him as being exceedingly 
singular. The right hon. Gentleman 
said there had been delay in printing 
the Bill, and that it had been put down in 
the Orders from day today. Well, the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy), who was in charge of the 
Bill, felt it convenient and necessary to 
pogeriote with those outside the House ; 
end it was strange that a Member of a 
Government which had been quite re- 
cently engaged in private negotiations 
outside on a much more important 
matter should object to such a course 
on the part of the hon. Member. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I made no such objection. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think the fact that 
the Bill had not been printed earlier— 
which was owing to these negotiations— 
was a reason why the Bill should not be 
pepcapsied with at present. The right 

on. Gentleman had said that the hon. 
Member for Longford himself was not 
aware of the contents of his own Bill 
until a late period, and that he now 
desired the House to proceed with it 
suddenly. Well, how long ago was 
the House of Commons aware of the 
intentions of the Government with re- 
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Redistribution, Bill? They had been 
engaged in Pw negotiations for the 
past fortnight; they had sprung this 
Bill on the House of Commons a couple 
of days ago, and they had rushed it 
through a second reading that night. 
It was in presence of the fact, well 
known 40 everybody, that the Parlia- 
mentary Elections, Redistribution, Bill, 
which had been rushed through the 
House that night, had sprung out of a 
private negotiation carried on outside 
the House, that the hon. Member for 
Longford was reproached with delay in 
putting down the termsof his Bill. His 
delay was urged as a reason for not 
proceeding with the Bill. A measure of 
the magnitude of the Parliamentary 
Elections, Redistribution, Bill, could be 
proceeded with under such circum- 
stances, but not a simple measure for the 
relief of the Irish National teachers. 
The hon. Member for Longford had, of 
course, put down the Bill from day to 
day, in the hope of being able to avail 
himself of such opportunities as might 
arise for bringing it on. There had 
been several occasions on which the 
House had disposed of its Business early, 
and on one of those the hon. Member 
had hoped, when his Bill was ready, to 
bring on the second reading. Such an 
opportunity had arisen that night. The 

ropositions in the Bill were simple and 
just, though they were long. They were 
only long because long propositions 
were necessary to satisfy the justice of 
the case. The House, if it desired to do 
justice to a deserving body of public 
servants, ought to proceed with the 
measure without hesitation. The Irish 
Members asked, first, that the salaries of 
the National School teachers should be 
modified. He did not know whether he 
was in Order in referring to—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that we are now on the 
Question of the Adjournment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had appre- 
hended that he wasslightly out of Order 
from a significant and eloquent move- 
ment on the part of Mr. Speaker. Judg- 
ing from the precipitancy with which 
the Government had forced a measure 
of great importance on the House, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Ohief Secretary in the course he had 
adopted that night had behaved with 
great inconsistency and with great want 
of conciliation towards a long-suffering 
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body of public servants iu Ireland. He 
(Mr. Sexton) hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not insist on his Motion 
for Adjournment. The Irish Members 
would oppose it, but they would not be 
able to resist it for any length of time. 
Under any circumstances, he hoped the 
Government would give the Irish Mem- 
bers a promise that they would not on 
its future stages oppose the progress of 
the Bill. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
said, it seemed to him singularly un- 
reasonable on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to move 
the adjournment of the debate that 
evening on the ground that he had 
not been able to find time to master 
the exceedingly simple details of this 
measure. The whole subject of the 
National School teachers of Ireland had 
been before the House for a very long 
time indeed—for something like 10 
years—and the details of their griev- 
ances, and the manner in which it was 
proposed to remedy them, ought to be 
familiar even to the freshest of Chief 
Secretaries. If the right hon. Gentleman 
was not familiar with them, it would, of 
course, be the duty of the Irish Party to 
make him familiar with them during 
his tenure of Office, if that tenure were 
sufficiently long to enable them to do 
so. He (Mr. M‘Carthy) had had the 
honour, two or three months ago, of 
bringing this subject of the National 
School teachers of Ireland under the 
notice of the House, and had only been 
unsuccessful in carrying his Motion by 
a very small number of votes. He had 
hoped that the warning then conveyed 
to the Irish Executive would have in- 
duced them to bring forward some mea- 
sure of their own dealing with the 
difficulties of the Irish School teachers. 
But as the Government did not think it 
right to take any steps in the matter, it 
was left to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and 
those who followed him to have the case 
again brought before the House. The 
arguments the Irish Members might 
have used in support of the Bill, if the 
action taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary had not silenced 
them, would have been more or less a 
repetition of the arguments which the 
right hon. Gentleman might have made 
himself familiar with if he had studied 
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was aware they could not now go into 
the details of the measure before them, 
but they could protest with all the 
vigour at their command against the 
course the Government had taken of 
gagging them on this occasion. The 
Government were accustomed to gag the 
Irish Members whenever they could. 
They would hardly feel at home if they 
were not trying todoso. This was the 
first occasion on which the present Chief 
Secretary had been able to do so, and, 
very naturally, he seized his opportunity. 
He (Mr. M‘Carthy) protested against 
the course pursued on behalf of the 
Trish National teachers, whose cause he 
had represented before now; and he also 
protested in the strongest manner against 
the tone assumed by the Chief Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. KENNY said, he would remind 
the House that at the closing period of 
last Session a Resolution on this ques- 
tion was discussed at considerable 
length, and was tested by a Division. 
The result was that the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Athlone 
(Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy) was only 
rejected by a majority of two. The ques- 
tion was at that time fully discussed, and 
the objections made by the Government 
were objections as to political exigency. 
As well as he could remember they were 
not objections advanced on principle. 
He desired to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary that 
when, a year ago, his Predecessor (Mr. 
Trevelyan) had in charge a Bill, of 
a nature analogous to the present, to 
increase the pay and pensions not of 
teachers, but of Irish policemen, the 
Bill was passed through the House with 
the utmost expedition. The Rule of 
Urgency was not voted for it, but the 
Government took every opportunity in 
their power to press it forward. Even 
at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning the 
clauses —the different Amendments— 
were discussed in Committee, and the 
Chief Secretary at the time turned a 
deaf ear to all the requests made to 
him by the Irish Members to give them 
time for the purpose of considering 
their action with regard to the Bill. 
He would suggest to the Chief Secretary 
that the measure had been amply dis- 
cussed. The justice of the claims of the 
Irish National School teachers had been 
over and over again admitted by the 
officials of the Government on the Trea- 
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sury Bench—even by the officials of the 
present Government. The Bill was an 
extremely simple one and although it 
had been before the House but for a 
short time, nevertheless the time was 
sufficiently long for every Member of 
the House who cared to instruct himself 
upon the subject to become thoroughly 
master of the details of the measure. 
In view of these considerations, he would 
appeal to the Government to take the 
course they had taken in regard to a 
still more important measure, and agree 
to the second reading of the Bill, in 
order that they might give to the Na- 
tional teachers of Ireland an assurance 
that the Government were serious in 
their intention of legislating. If the 
Government would read the Bill a second 
time now, the Irish Members would 
consent to take a discussion upon its 
principle upon a later stage on the Mo- 
tion that the Speaker should leave the 
Chair, and they would be ready to put 
down the date of that stage for some 
day not before the 19th of February, 
the date which had been fixed for going 
into Committee on the Parliamentary 
Elections, Redistribution, Bill. Under 
any circumstances, he hoped that Her 
Majesty’s Government would give some 
assurance to so deserving a body of 
men and women as the Irish National 
teachers, that there was a bond fide inten- 
tion on their part to make some pro- 
vision for their future treatment and 
training. 

Mr. a P. O'CONNOR said, he must 
express a considerable amount of sur- 
i that the forcible appeal which had 

een made by the hon. Member for 
Ennis (Mr. Kenny) had not elicited any 
response from the Government. Hesaw 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland in his 

lace, and he ventured to think that the 

on. and learned Gentleman knew a 
great deal more about this than almost 
any other Irish question. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman ought, therefore, to 
be in a position to answer the hon. 
Member for Ennis, if he were willing 
to do so, and he (Mr. T. P. O’Oonnor) 
would support the proposal put forward 
by his hon. Friend—that the Govern- 
ment should allow the second reading of 
the Bill, with the understanding that 
the discussion would be taken on the 
Question that the Speaker leave the 
Ohair. He was sure that his hon. 
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Friend who had charge of the Bill would 
be  pnagod willing to put down the 
further stages of it for any reasonable 
date, say, the last week in February or 
the first week in March. He put this 
forward only as a suggestion, and not 
for the purpose of raising a discussion. 
He joined in the regret which had been 
expressed at the manner in which the 
Chief Secretary had dealt with the ques- 
tion. There was certainly no reason for 
moving the adjournment of the debate 
at the moment that course was taken by 
the right hon. Gentleman. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had put forward his 
views to the Irish Members that this 
was not a proper time for discussing the 
question, they would have been quite 
willing to give fair consideration to any 
of the arguments he might have adduced 
in support of those views; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had preferred to take 
the course of endeavouring to apply to 
them an effectual gag, by moving the 
adjournment of the debate, before any 
real discussion of the question could take 
place, and at the very first moment that 
it was possible for him todoso. That 
course had been aggravated by the 
arguments the right hon. Gentleman had 
brought to bear in favour of an adjourn- 
ment. One reason assigned was that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Oarthy) had put the 
Bill down on the Paper from day to 
day. Was there fin: ox absurd, un- 
usual, or reprehensible in an hon. Mem- 
ber putting down a Bill from day to day 
in such a ricketty and dissevered kind 
of Session as they had at the present 
moment? Nobody knew what was going 
to be done. They were in the midst of 
a great Party struggle, and the House 
might rise at 7 o’clock in the evening or 
sit until 3 o’clock in the morning. Under 
circumstances of this kind, his hon. 
Friend would have been grossly neglect- 
ing the important interests intrusted to 
his charge if he had not put down the 
Bill from day to day, in the hope that 
some occasion might arise when he would 
be able to bring it forward. What was 
the second reason of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman? It was certainly one upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to have endeavoured to illuminate his 
mind before he put it forward. The 
Chief Secretary said that his hon. 
Friend did not know what was in his 
own mind when he gave Notice of the 
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Bill. Now, that was not so. His 
hon. Friend was fully aware of the pro- 
posals he intended to make, but he had 
some doubt as to the particular drafting 
that was necessary in order to put those 

roposals in a proper shape in the Bill. 
Revered technical objections stood in the 
way of his hon. Friend; but his hon. 
Friend, from the moment he gave No- 
tice of the Bill, always entertained 
exactly the same views in regard to the 
provisions required as those embodied 
in the Bill. Did not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman know that this measure was only 
the embodiment, in the shape of a Bill, 
of the proposals of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Athlone (Mr. Justin Huntly 
M‘Oarthy) in a Resolution he had 
moved in the House. The Government 
were familiar with all the proposals 
contained in the Bill. They had been 
brought before them time after time, 
Session after Session, in Resolution after 
Resolution, and speech after speech, 
until he thought it would have been a 
far more reasonable complaint on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman if he 
had said that he was sick and tired of 
hearing of the subject, rather than that 
he was unfamiliar with the proposals 
contained in the Bill. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would withdraw the unrea- 
sonable opposition he had made to the 
second reading of the Bill, on a distinct 
pledge being given that it would not be 
carried to a further stage until the close 
of February, and that ample time would 
be afforded for a full discussion. 

Dr. LYONS deprecated the Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate on 
this important measure, which concerned 
very large interests in Ireland. He would 
remind the House and the right hon. 
Gentleman, if they were not already 
aware of the history of the measure, 
that it had formed to a large extent the 
subject-matter of a Bill which ought to 
be familiar to the House. When that 
Bill was passed it was passed on the dis- 
tinct understanding that there should be 
a contribution on the part of the Unions. 
That partof the Bill had not been carried 
out, and it was necessary that the pro- 
visions should be reshaped. He believed 
he was perfectly justified in making that 
statement. In point of fact, the Bill, in 
a certain sense, was a secondary Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question before 
the House is the Question of Adjourn- 
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ment. The hon. Member is not entitled 
to go into the principle of the Bill, or of 
any amendment of it. 

Dr. LYONS said, he had only been 
trying to recall to the mind of the Chief 
Secretary that the engagement made 
some time ago by a former Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was that the mea- 
sure should be reconsidered if it was 
found necessary. He trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would now, by 
withdrawing his Motion, permit some 
discussion on the principles of the mea- 
sure to take place, and some statement 
to be made of the circumstances which 
had already taken place in regard to 
this Bill. He sincerely hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not press his 
Motion to a Division, because it would 
have the effect of hanging up the con- 
sideration of the question until an in- 
definite period. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would be most ill- 
advised in taking that course. The Bill 
had now obtained a certain position, in 
which it was possible to make some ad- 
vance ; and in all probability if the Mo- 
tion for Adjournment were pressed, on 
the part of the Government, the Bill 
would be killed, notwithstanding the 
fact that it was regarded as a necessity 
in the interests of a large class of the 
Irish people. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
he did not think that, in refusing to 
allow this Bill to be read a second time 
that night, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary calculated at all 
accurately the degree of disappointment 
which would be created in Ireland by 
the course which he was adopting. The 
Bill which the hon. Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) had intro- 
duced was one which had for a very 
long time attracted considerable interest 
in Ireland. It was a measure the pro- 
visions of which had long been felt to 
be a necessity; and he was perfectly sure 
that to-morrow morning, when the news 
reached Ireland that upon that night, 
which was practically the last night of 
the Session of Parliament, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
refused to grant the second reading of 
the Bill, there would be nothing from 
one end of Ireland to the other but 
deep disappointment and dissatisfaction. 
Upon what grounds did the right hon. 
Gentleman refuse to allow the Bill to 
be read a second time? He believed 
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the right hon. Gentleman had no fault 
to find with the principle of the Bill. 
At least, he (Mr. Redmond) was not 
aware that the right hon. Gentleman 
had given expression to any dissatisfac- 
tion or opposition to the principle 
which was contained in the Bill. He 
had not denied that the position of 
the National School teachers in Ire- 
land required material improvement ; 
and as far as they upon those Benches 
could understand, it was practically, 
although silently, perhaps, admitted 
by the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Bill was a necessary Bill, and that it 
was a measure which would meet with 
the approval and support of the Govern- 
ment at some future date. Why, then, 
did the right hon. Gentleman refuse, by 
not allowing it to be read asecond time, 
to give to the people of Ireland the satis- 
faction of knowing that Her Majesty’s 
Government did approve of the principle 
of the Bill? If the second reading 
necessitated the adoption by the Govern- 
ment of the provisions of the Bill, pure 
and simple, as they were presented 
within the four corners of it, there might, 

erhaps, be some ground for the right 
eg Gentleman’s objection that the 
measure had been but recently printed, 
and that sufficient time had not been 
afforded to the Government for fully 
mastering the details of the measure. 
It ought to be considered that the second 
reading was by no means a pledge that 
the Bill would be passed. The second 
reading was merely an expression of 
approval of the general propositions 
contained in the Bill; and it would be 

uite competent for the right hon. 
Seathoinan the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant and his Colleagues 
in Her Majesty’s Government to oppose 
any portions of the Bill which they did 
not think desirable, at a further stage 
of the measure—in Committee. It would 
be quite competent for anyone between 
the present time and the day on which 
the House would be asked to go into 
Committee upon the Bill, to master any 
detail which any hon. Member might 
now complain that he had not had time 
to enable him fully to master. He did 
not think that the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman was consistent. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not say that 
he disapproved of the Bill. He did not 
say that it was a Bill which Her 
Majesty’s Government would not be 
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able to sanction; and yet, although he 
tacitly gave his approval to the prin- 
ciple of the measure, he would not allow 
that approval to take the form of con- 
senting to the Bill being read a second 
time, so that it might give satisfaction to 
the people of Ireland. He appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman to reconsider 
the situation. By allowing the Bill to. 
be read a second time, what would he 
do? He would do an act which would 
give very great satisfaction to the people 
of Ireland, whom he would have to 
govern between this time and the time 
when Parliament would reassemble. By 
allowing the Bill to be read a second 
time, he did not pledge himself, nor did 
he pledge Her Majesty’s Government, 
to pass the Bill in its entirety. By 
allowing it to be read a second time, he 
and the Government would be doing an 
act which would be graciously received 
throughout Ireland, and which would 
be fully appreciated by the Representa- 
tives of Ireland sitting upon those 
Benches. Upon the other hand, the 
right hon. Gentleman, by refusing to 
allow the Bill to be read a second time, 
would give rise to an impression through- 
out Ireland, which might perhaps be 
erroneous, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were opposed to the Bill. As 
surely as the right hon. Gentleman 
pressed his Motion for Adjournment— 
as surely as he did not allow the Bill to 
be read a second time—the National 
School teachers of Ireland and their 
friends would construe the action of the 
right hon. Gentleman, in thus opposing 
the measure, into an expression by Her 
Majesty’s Government of opposition to 
the general provisions of the Bill. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
he was justified in asking the right hon. 
Gentleman to reconsider his position. It 
was not very much that they asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to do, and he was 
sure that if he acceded to their request, 
it would be altogether for the benefit of 
Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland. 
It would render all the more secure the 
sition of the right hon. Gentleman 
imself as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and satisfaction would be given toa se 
large and influential class of the Iris 
people. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
plea for and justification of his refusal 
to allow the Bill to be read a second 
time, was that it had only recently been 
printed, and that, consequently, he and 
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other Members of Parliament had not 
had sufficient time to master its contents. 
That was a plea which he had certainly 
not expected to hear from the lips of any 
Gentleman in that House, much less 
from a Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. What was the nature of this 
Bill which required such a great deal of 
study in order to master its provisions ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to discuss the Bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
was only about to point out why he 
thought it would be desirable that the 
Bill should be read a second time, in op- 

sition to the Motion of the right hon. 

entleman the Chief Secretary that the 
debate should be adjourned. The Bill 
against which the opposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman was directed was a mea- 
sure containing six clauses only. He 
did not know the average mental ca- 
pacity of hon. Members of that House, 
and he did not know what amount of 
time the right hon. Gentleman required 
to enable him to master six clauses of a 
Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is exceeding the fair latitude given 
to an hon. Member in discussing a Mo- 
tion for Adjournment. I must call upon 
him to confine his remarks to the Mo- 
sion before the House, which is strictly 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
was sorry that the Rules of the House 
would not allow him to explain why it 
was that he was opposed to the Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate. What 
were the facts of the case? A Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate had 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and that Motion, if adopted, would prac- 
tically kill a most necessary and a most 
useful measure which had been intro- 
duced by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Oarthy) 
for the benefit of the National School 
teachers of Ireland. Of course, accord- 
ing to the ruling of the Chair, he (Mr. 
Redmond) was not allowed to show why 
he considered that ample time had been 
given to every Member of the House, of 
average intellect, to master the details 
of the Bill, and to approve of its second 
reading, as against the Motion for Ad- 
journment. Therefore, he would confine 
himself strictly to discussing, for a few 
moments longer, the Motion which the 
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Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
had made. Upon very many occasions 
when it had been the duty of Members 
sitting on the Irish Benches to move the 
adjournment of the debate, or of the 
House, they had received a very great 
deal of opposition from Her Majesty’s 
Government. Whenever they had, in 
accordance with the duty which they 
considered to be consistent with their 
position as Representatives of the people 
of Ireland, moved the adjournment of 
the debate, or the adjournment of the 
House, they had constantly called down 
upon their heads the indignation and 
disapproval of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but now, when it suited Her 
Majesty’s Government—— 

Mr. SPEAKER : I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to resume his seat. I have 
twice told him that his remarks are 
irrelevant, and that he is exceeding 
all reasonable latitude. I must ask him, 
therefore, to resume his seat. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND re- 
mained standing. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Member to resume his seat. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I was 
about—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman once more to resume his seat. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND, there- 
upon, resumed his seat. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was in hope 
that the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland might, to some 
extent, have been softened by the en- 
treaties made from the Irish Benches 
and from the Benches behind the right 
hon. Gentleman, and that he might 
not have pressed his Motion for Ad- 
journment in the teeth of what was 
plainly the opinion of the Representa- 
tives of Ireland. He (Mr. O’Brien) and 
his hon. Friends could not help noticing, 
and he did not think that the Irish 
teachers would fail to notice, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was in such a hurry to 
give an ungracious reception to a Bill of 
so much importance to a large class of 
public servants in Ireland, that he ac- 
tually jumped up to make the proposal 
for adjournment before the Motion for 
the second reading of the Bill was 
seconded. The right hon. Gentleman 
had made no objection to the Bill itself; 
but the Motion he -had made would 
simply have the effect of killing the Bill 














for this Session; and the only ground 
on which it was made was that this short 
Bill of a few clauses was only put into 
the hands of Members that morning. 
If he was not mistaken, it was only that 
morning that Members received the 
amended draft of the Parliamentary 
Elections, Redistribution, Bill, which had 
been read a second time that night. 
They excused a good deal of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s inexperience of Irish 
affairs; but he should have supposed 
that even one whose acquaintance with 
Ireland was of so very recent date would 
have known that this Bill was not in 
any respect sprung upon the House 
of Commons. Years ago, the House 
adopted the principle of the Bill, and 
the Bill that his hon. Friend (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) wished to have read a second 
time simply provided the machinery for 
earrying out what was already the ex- 
pressed will of the House. He could 
not possibly understand that the almost 
technical excuse that this short Bill was 
only delivered that day should be allowed 
to stand in the way of the House enter- 
taining this Session the claims of a 
hard-worked body of public servants, 
whose grievances—and they were many 
—had over and over again been acknow- 
ledged. He could not help contrasting 
the slowness with which the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland made, that night, the 
attempt to do justice to the School 
teachers of Ireland with the speed, the 
extraordinary speed, with which the 
claims of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
were entertained by the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not now confining himself to the Ques- 
tion of Adjournment. He is going into 
matters which are quite irrelevant to the 
Question before the House. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked if he was not at 
liberty to represent to the Ohief Secre- 
tary and to the House that the course 
which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to take now in the case of the 
claims of an important body of public 
servants was not similar to the course 
that was taken by the Government when 
the claims of another body of public 
servants had to be discussed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No; that is quite 
irrelevant to the subject before the 
House, which is the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mz. O’BRIEN said, it might, possibly, 
be one of the misfortunes of their case ; 
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but he must say it was rather difficult 
for an Irish Member to find anything to 
say that was relevant to questions, when 
Irish intervention in debate was dis- 
agreeable to the majority of the House. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
would be courteous enough to reply to 
the arguments which Irish Members had 
advanced in favour of this Bill. Of 
course, he (Mr. Leamy) and his hon. 
Friends were only very small in num- 
ber ; but that was no reason why the 
arguments they had put forward against 
the Amendment which had been moved 
by the right hon. Gentleman should not, 
at least, be replied to by someone on the 
Treasury Bench. The awkward position 
in which they would be placed by the 
adoption of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment was that the discussion of 
the Bill would practically be prevented 
for the remainder of the Session. If 
this Bill had been an English Bill, it 
would have been mastered in five minutes. 
It had been suggested that the right 
hon. Gentleman should allow the Bill to 
be read a second time, now and inquire 
into its merits during the Recess, and 
before the Committee stage could pos- 
sibly be taken. The right hon. Gentle- 
man could command big battalions, and 
as he could defer the subsequent stage 
of the Bill until such time as he wished, 
and as he must know that he could read 
the Bill a second time without com- 
mitting himself to the principle of the 
Bill or without tying his hands to pass 
the measure, he (Mr. Leamy) failed to 
understand why it was that the right 
hon. Gentleman persisted in his present 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentle, 
man was new to his position; he 
was new to the propositions of Irish 
Members; but when the Motion was 
made to read this Bill a second time, he 
certainly had no right to meet it in the 
way he did. Were the Irish Members 
to go back to Ireland at the-end of this 
Autumn Sitting and tell the people that 
when they brought forward a Bill of 
this character, which was not a contro- 
versial Bill, but one for the amelioration 


of the condition of a deserving body of 


ublic servants, it was not allowed to be 
iscussed? He thought they had a 
right to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain), upon whom, at pre- 
sent, the Leadership of the House de. 
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volved, to be courteous enough to rise in 
his place and tell them why they should 
adjourn the debate. It was only asked 
that the Bill should be read a second 
time now. If that were done, there 
could not possibly be any further dis- 
cussion until they met again in Feb- 
ruary. If the right hon. Gentleman 
withdrew his Motion and allowed the 
Bill to be read a second time, it would 
always be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to say whether the discussion 
should be resumed or not; it would be 
in their power to say whether there 
should be any chance of the promoters 
of the Bill moving that the Speaker 
should leave the Chair. Seeing that the 
chances of resuming the discussion were 
so. very remote if the Government did 
not desire that the consideration of the 
measure should be resumed, he did not 
see what the Government could lose by 
allowing the second reading to be taken 
that night. He put it to the House 
whether the claim put forward by the 
Irish Members was not a most reason- 
able one, especially as they could not 
by any possibility force the Government 
to take any future stage of the measure ? 

Mr. WARTON said, he was in 
favour of the Motion for Adjournment, 
because there was not time that night 
to go into the question properly and 
fully. He ventured to suggest, however, 
that the Government would save them- 
selves a great deal of trouble if they 
now assented to the second reading. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, that the 
Representatives of Ireland were often 
told that the Government were very 
anxious to deal with Irish affairs on the 
same footing as they dealt with English 
affairs. He did not think the conduct 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Ohief 
Secretary that night would, in the opi- 
nion of the Irish people, justify that 
assertion. This Bill was a very simple 
one. It was merely a Bill to put the 
teachers of Ireland 

Mr, SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not in Order in discussing the prin- 
ciples of the Biil. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, he was sorry 
to say that the action which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had taken that night would encou- 
rage the opinion, now so largely prevalent 
in Ireland, that the people could not. get 
anything from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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It was very possible that the action of 
the Government that night would force 
the National School teachers of Ireland, 
if they wished to have their grievances 
redressed, to adopt something like the 
tactics adopted recently by the members 
of the Royal Irish Consiabulary. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that, 
before the Motion was put to the vote, 
he should like to know whether anybody 
on the Treasury Bench meant to justify 
the Motion for Adjournment by offering 
any suggestion, or making any proposi- 
tion, or giving any indication that any- 
thing whatever would be done by the 
Government? He hoped the Govern- 
ment would say something which might 
excuse or vindicate the extraordin 
course they proposed, or that they would 
offer a promise to do something which 
would enable them to bring the question 
before the House at the proper time. 
The Bill was only 33 lines in length, 
and yet the Government had said no- 
thing whatever in the way of pledge or 
promise, or in vindication or excuse of 
their conduct. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, that to the 
appeal made in the terms used by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
he had no hesitation in responding. Of 
course, in the remarks he had to make, 
he should confine himself strictly to the 
question whether the debate ought to 
be adjourned or not. So far as he 
knew, the matter was simply this. A 
Bill was introduced for the purpose of 
improving the salaries and pensions of 
the Irish School teachers. That Bill was 
introduced about six or seven weeks 
ago, and until that morning it was not 
printed, and nothing had been done to 
have it printed. No proposal for in- 
creasing the salaries of Irish teachers, 
or the salaries of any other public ser- 
vants, could be made except by a 
Minister of the Crown. It was not in 
the power of Members, except by Mo- 
tion set up by a Minister of the Crown, 
to make such a proposal. There was, 
however, a single clause in the Bill to 
which this did not apply, and, therefore, 
in point of form, it might come before 
the House ; but when increase of salary 
was the real object of a Bill of which 
they only had Notice a few hours ago, a 
Bill which, in this respect, dealt with mat- 
ters strictly within the power of a Minis- 
ter of the Chore and no one else, was it 
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or was it not reasonable that the Govern- 
ment or the Treasury should have time 
to consider the matters with which the 
Bill dealt? In this instance, they had 
not had such time, because the Bill had 
only been printed that morning. That 
seemed to be an unanswerable reason 
for adjourning the debate. He was the 
last person who would take his stand 
upon technicalities; and, therefore, set- 
ting aside all technicalities, he would 
undertake that the Government would 
consider this proposal—not as a Bill, be- 
cause as a Bill it could not be intro- 
duced. They would consider the pro- 
posal between now and the reassembling 
of the House in February, and if, after 
due consultation with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land and the Irish Government, they 
thought that any proposal about School 
teachers salaries or pensious should be 
made to the House, they would, on their 
own responsibility, make it. He thought 
the course he suggested was a fair and 
reasonable one, and, therefore, he hoped 
the House would now agree to the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 83 ; Noes 
14: Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 22.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: Bill deferred until 
what day ? 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: This 
d 


ay. 
Mr. SEXTON : What day is fixed? 
Mr. SPEAKER: I asked the hon. 
Member (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy); and I 
understood him to say ‘‘ to-morrow.” 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: TI said 
* to-day.” 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


ELECTIONS IN COUNTIES (HOURS OF 
POLL) BILL.—[Brx 19.] 

(Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Grey, Mr. Stafford 
Howard, Mr. Cochran-Patrick.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT: I move that 
you, Sir, do now leave the Chair. I do 
not propose to proceed with the Bill in 
Committee to-night, my desire being to 
advance the measure a stage—that is to 
say, to get you, Sir, out of the Chair. 
The consideration of the clauses in Com- 
mittee I shall propose to proceed with 
on some other day. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. A. R. D. Elliet.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he did not think 
it was desirable for Mr. Speaker to now 
leave the Chair for the purpose of en- 
abling the Committee to proceed with 
this Bill, and he (Mr. Sexton) had more 
reasons than one for objecting. In the 
first place, he considered the hour was 
too late. It was an hour since the Irish 
Members had proposed to make progress 
with a Bill they considered of very great 
importance, since it affected the ques- 
tion of the livelihood of 16,000 men and 
women engaged in the Public Service 
in Ireland. The Irish Members had 
not been allowed to make progress 
with that measure notwithstanding its 
great importance ; therefore, he certainly 
thought the hour was too late to at- 
tempt to make progress with another 
Bill which only affected the hours of 
polling at elections in counties, a great 
many of which were not likely to take 
place for more than a year to come. If 
Irish Bills of importance were not to be 
considered at half-past 12 o’clock, he did 
not think English Bills of importance 
should be considered at half-past 1. In 
the second place, this Bill, though brief 
and apparently simple, was not quite so 
simple as it seemed. It proposed that 
the hours of polling should be from 8 
o’clock in the forenoon until 8 o’clock in 
the evening, and though that was asym- 
metrical proposal which would apply 
equally to every constituency in the 
country, yet it was desirable for Mem- 
bers to have more time for consideration 
before going into Committee. The hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Elliot) in 
making this proposal was somewhat in- 
consistent. The Bill was only read a 
second time yesterday, and surely more 
consideration than a few hours was re- 
quired before they could decide to go into 
Committeeuponit. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellorof the Exchequer, who 
addressed the House a few minutes ago, 
was greatly averse to proceeding with 
measures after only a few hours’ con- 
sideration. Well, if a Bill of six clauses, 
to which there was little or no opposi- 
tion on the question of principle, could 
not get a second reading after a few 
hours’ consideration, he thought an im- 
portant Bill like the present, though it 
consisted only of one clause, could not 
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be allowed to go into Committee after a 
few hours’ consideration. He believed 
the measure was only circulated on Mon- 
day or Tuesday last, and only passed 
the second reading yesterday; and he 
did not think that, under the circum- 
stances of the night, and considering 
what had passed, it was desirable or 
even decent that further progress should 
be made. He thought he was only per- 
forming his duty when he moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT: The Bill was 
printed and cireulated weeks ago. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Sexton.) 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
he did not wish unnecessarily to detain 
the House. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] If these in- 
terruptions from hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site continued he was afraid that his re- 
marks would necessarily be somewhat 
lengthy. He desired, very briefly, to 
support the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) for adjournment. 
He could not conceive anything more 
thoroughly inconsistent than the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government in refusing 
to accede to the Motion made a few 
minutes ago that a Bill much more ex- 
tensive than the present measure be 
read a second time. It was now pro- 
posed to go into Committee on the Elec- 
tions in Counties (Hours of Poll) Bill— 
[‘* No, no!” }]—which was of consider- 
able interest to very many Members in 
the House. Many Irish Members were 
interested in it; and, in the interest of 
those Gentlemen who did not imagine 
that the Government were about to 
spring Business of this description upon 
the House at that late hour of the night, 
he was very glad that his hon. Friend 
had moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate. But, apart from this consideration, 
that there were Members interested in 
the Bill who were not now present, not 
having expected it to come on that late 
hour, there was another consideration 
which, he thought, rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary that Members from 
Ireland should oppose the measure at 
that juncture. A few minutes ago a 
Bill had been introduced by an Irish 
Member of Parliament. It dealt with 


a subject of very great interest to the 
Irish people. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment refused to allow progress to be 
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made with it. Now there came on a 
Bill which was fathered by four English 
Members, and to that the Government 
offered no ~ ay at all. It wasa 
mere insignificant Bill compared with 
the Irish Bill. The Government took 
up that position for the sole reason that 
the present Bill had the disadvantage— 
and it was always a disadvantage to 
any Bill with which it was desired to 
make progress—of being introduced by 
Irish Members of Parliament. He was 
sure if there was anything which could 
emphasize in the minds of the people of 
Treland the action of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in refusing to allow the Na+ 
tional School?'l'eachers Bill to make 
progress, it would be the fact that now, 
within half-an-hour of having refused 
to allow that Bill to be read a second 
time, they were anxious to proceed with 
an English measure, fathered by Eng- 
lish Members of Parliament. Such a 
course as that, on the ov of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, led the Irish Mem- 
bers to the conclusion—a conclusion 
many of them had long since arrived at 
—that there was a great deal of latitude 
allowed to English Members and their 
measures, no matter how late the hour; 
whereas there was very little latitude 
allowed to Irish Members for any Irish 
Business which might be introduced to 
the House by them, and not by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He considered that 
his hon. Friend, in moving the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, had only done what 
was his absolute duty; and he sincerely 
hoped that it would be a lesson to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary—who had not altogether disap- 
peared from the House—who, although 
he had slaughtered one useful Irish 
Member—[Laughter.|—or rather mea- 
sure, fortunately did not have it in his 
power to slaughter Irish Members. If 
the right hon. Gentleman had it in his 
power to do that he (Mr. Redmond) 
was afraid that some Irish Members 
would meet with the same fate as some 
of their measures. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not retired, and he (Mr. 
Redmond) was glad of that, because the 
present would be a very good example 
of that which the right hon. Gentleman 
had to expect at the hands of the Irish 
Members, if he persisted unneces- 
sarily and intentionally in obstructing 
legislation which those Members intro- 
duced into the House. He sincerely 
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hoped that not only would his hon. 
Friends support the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment which had been made by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sligo, but 
that, in their turn, very many of them 
would also move adjournments, and so 
teach English Members that though 
they might triumph in their attempts to 
suppress Irish Members in the measures 
they introduced, they would not succeed 
in that triumph without considerable 
loss of sleep. 

Mr. KENNY said, he should like to 
know from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who was responsible for the intro- 
duction of the Bill whether or not it 
was to apply to Ireland ? 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT: Yes; it is to 
enable Irish voters to get to the poll. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 

Mr. KENNY said, that notwithstand- 
ing that fact, and the interruptionsof hon. 
Gentlemen sitting opposite, Members of 
a “superior race ’’ had declined to allow 
the name of an Irish Member to be 
placed on the back of the Bill, or to be- 
come in any way responsible for its 

assing into law. He entirely repu- 

iated the right of hon. Members sitting 
on the other side of the House to at- 
tempt to force on, with consultation or 
without consultation, legislation of a 
grave and serious character on the 
House. This was said to be a measure 
affecting the interests of the Irish; and 
if it were so, it would be a matter upon 
which the Irish people might be expected 
to entertain some opinion. He thought it 
was due, therefore, to the Irish Members 
that before legislation of this character 
was proposed in that House by private 
Members of the standing of the hon. 
and learned Member whose name was first 
on the back of the Bill, some considera- 
tion ought to be shown to those hon. Gen- 
tlemen, even to those sitting on the hon. 
and learned Member’s own side of the 
House, and the framers of the Bill 
should have had the courtesy to consult 
such Members with regard to their 
views upon such a subject. He could 
not protest too strongly against what he 
must characterize as the wantonness of 
English Members, with their affecta- 
tions of superiority and their affectations 
of a right to rule. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is neither respectful to the 
House, nor is he confining himself to the 
subject of the Motion before the House. 


Mr. William Redmond 


{OOMMONS} 
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Mr. KENNY said, he had no inten- 
tion of wandering beyond the scope of 
the measure. 

An hon. Memser: You have. 

Mr. KENNY said, he was ree ig en- 
deavouring to point out that the un- 
usual course which had been adopted 
by hon. Gentlemen responsible for the 
introduction of the Bill was in itself suffi- 
cient to provoke the opposition of the 
Irish Members. He would like to know 
what did the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man whose name stood first on the back 
of the Bill expect to gain by taking the 
stage he proposed to gain that night. If 
he succeeded in gaining that stage did 
he propose to run the Bill through Com- 
mittee at once? [Mr. A. R. D. Exxior: 
No!] He (Mr. Kenny) should like to 
know, then, what object the hon. and 
learned Member could have in view in 
thus endeavouring to force on, at that 
extraordinary and unusual hour, a stage 
which was a mere formal one, in view 
of the fact that no further progress could 
be made with the measure for the next 
two or three months? If no further 
progress could be made with it for such 
a period the attitude of the hon. and 
learned Member was one of the most un- 
justifiable and extraordinary that could 
possibly be conceived. They were asked 
to proceed with the Bill at an unusual 
hour; they were asked to proceed with 
it without having had, as he conceived, 
an opportunity of having its merits suffi- 
ciently investigated ; and they were asked 
to proceed with it at a time which was 
absolutely unsuited to its discussion. 
Even if an additional stage were taken 
it could not be of the slig-htest service 
to hon. Members who seemed so anxious 
for its passage. He doubted very much 
whether the Bill was one which would be 
of a serviceable or useful nature. He 
very much doubted whether the pro- 
posals involved would not result in the 
very greatest possible inconvenience. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I really must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to observe the ruling 
of the Chair, and not to deviate into 
irrelevant matter. He is now discussing 
the principle of the Bill on the Question 
of Adjournment. 

Mr. KENNY said, it was only that 
moment that he had learnt that the Mo- 
tion before the House was for the ad- 
journment of the debate; and to that 
Question, no doubt, he had not been 
confining himself strictly. He, however, 
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was perfectly unconscious that he was 
not now addressing himself to the Ques- 
tion before the House. [‘ Order!’’] 
At the same time, he believed Mr. 
Speaker to be the best judge as to whe- 
ther anything he (Mr. peel was say- 
ing did or did not come, in a certain 
sense, within the meaning of the Motion 
made by his hon. Friend. With regard 
to that Motion for Adjournment, he 
sincerely hoped that the House, which 
a few minutes ago so speedily voted the 
adjournment of a somewhat similar and 
more important question, would now 
maintain its logical consistency, and also 
decline to proceed at that extraordinary 
hour with a measure which had not been 
sufficiently considered, which had been 
introduced without consultation with 
hon. Members sitting on the Irish 
Benches, and the pressing of which, if 
the hon. and learned Member in charge 
of it insisted in pressing it on, would 
only result in its meeting with more 
strenuous opposition in the future than 
was offered to it now. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘OARTHY said, he 
agreed with the proposal which had 
been made by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). It would be 
much the best course to adjourn the de- 
bate. It was undoubtedly a measure 
which would require serious considera- 
tion; and, if this stage were taken, it 
would make an important difference to 
the Bill. When once thé Chairman was 
got into the Chair the Bill could come 
on in Committee at any hour of the 
night ; and if the House were to sit to- 
morrow it might come on then. He did 
not think that the House generally had 
given sufficient consideration to the pro- 
visions of the measure. He was him- 
self inclined to support the Bill; but 
he did not think it could be discussed at 
that hour of the morning, and it would 
be more satisfactory if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in charge of it would 
allow this stage to be postponed until a 
future opportunity. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT wished to 
remind hon. Members that there had 
been an agreement between the two 
sides of the House in regard to the Bill, 
by which it was to be put down for this 
stage, and a date fixed for going into 
Committee, without real progress being 
made in Committee itself. No objection 
was taken to that course. A complaint 
had been made that the name of no 
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Irish Member appeared at the back of 
the Bill. He was sorry that that was 
so, and personally he could have wished 
that the name of some Irish Member 
should have appeared upon it, because 
it did so happen that the Bill was in 
tended to apply to the Three Kingdoms, 
The object of the Bi 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT begged par- 
don, and regretted that for a moment 
he should have been about to trespass 
upon the Rules of the House. He hoped 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
would advise his Friends to allow this 
stage of the Bill to be taken, so that 
they might be able to make further pro- 
gress with the measure in February 
next. 

Cotoyet NOLAN said, he would ap- 
peal to the Government not to allow this 
stage to be taken. It would look very 
badly in Ireland when it was found that 
the interests of the National School 
teachers of that country could not be 
discussed in the House of Commons, 
because the hour was too late, and yet 
that another Bill, which stood later on 
the Paper, could be brought on. No 
doubt, if the circumstances had been of 
an ordinary character, the bon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Elliot) would 
have had the assistance of the Irish 
Members in passing the Bill; but, at 
the same time, it was a measure for 
which nobody had asked in Ireland, and 
after the House of Commons had re- 
fused to go into the grievances of the 
Irish National School teachers—a mat- 
ter which had been before the House 
for years—the next thing they proposed 
to do was to go on with a very important 
Bill of which nobody had ever heard 
before. His own opinion was that the 
Bill would require some little watching 
on the part of the Irish Members in 
Committee; but if once they got the 
Speaker out of the Chair, the measure 
could be brought on at any hour of the 
night and rushed through Committee 
without any discussion whatever. [‘‘ Di- 
vide!”] If hon. Members opposite were 
so anxious to join in the debate, it would 
be better for them to get upon their 
legs, instead of addressing remarks to 
the House from their seats. He really 
did not think that the National teachers 
of Ireland would be much pleased, or 
would consider that they had been fairly 
dealt with by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment, if the Government consented to 
support the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee on this Bill. e would point 
out to the hon. and learned Member in 
charge of the measure that he would 
facilitate the progress of the Bill much 
more by getting the Irish Members on 
his side than in securing their opposi- 
tion. For his own part, he was bound 
to say, as a matter of fact, that he had 
mo one word in Ireland about the 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
only rose for the purpose of making one 
suggestion. Perhaps, if his hon. and 
learned Friend who was in charge of 
the Bill would consent to exclude Ire- 
land from its operation, it might make 
all the difference. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he could not 
quite understand the enthusiasm of the 
hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), and hon. Members around 
him, in desiring to rush the Bill through 
the House at that hour of the morning 
(2.5). He should have expected that 
hon. Members, who in such troops had 
followed Her Majesty’s Ministers into 
the Lobby a short time ago, in order to 
set their foot down upon an important 
Trish measure, on account of the short- 
ness of the Notice and the lateness of 
the hour, would have got up to dis- 
courage the present attempt, at a still 
later hour of the morning, to pass a 
vital stage of a Bill, which involved an 
important principle, proposed for the 
first time yesterday. There was also 
some occasion to remark that the Go- 
vernment, who were so eager a short 
time ago to adjourn the debate on the 
Irish National School Teachers Bill, 
were manifesting no anxiety now as to 
the hour of the night, or as to the cir- 
cumstances under which the Bill came 
before the House. It seemed to him 
that every argument that weighed with 
the majority a while ago for adjourning 
the debate upon the Bill which had been 
just decided was equally strong when 
applied to the present Bill. The Bill 
involved a new principle; it was only 
yesterday submitted to the House; and 
it did not, as in the case of the Bill of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy), involve a 
poneple which had long ago been sanc- 
tioned by the House. On the contrary, 
it introduced a totally new principle. 
He was not ‘about to enter into the die. 


Colonel Nolan 


{CUMMONS} 
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cussion of that principle. All he would 
say was that hon. Members opposite 
who suggested that there was nothing 
to discuss in the matter were in error. 
The Bill involved some important con- 
siderations in reference to the conve- 
nience of voters in Ireland, the expense 
of elections, and whether time might not 
be saved and expense now incurred at 
elections obviated. He did not propose 
to enter into those questions now ; but 
it seemed to him that there was no pos- 
sible reason why the majority of the 
House should vote for expediting the 
passage of this Bill that night, and 
getting it practically through its vital 
stage, after having voted for the slaughter 
of the Irish measure. There was no pos- 
sible distinction between the two cases, 
except that the one Bill was Irish and 
the other was not. He would urge hon. 
Members opposite, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which this Bill came 
before the House, to consider whether 
they might not possibly be facilitating 
the ultimate passage of the measure by 
consenting that night, in deference to 
the opinion expressed on the Irish 
Benches, to forego the present stage, 
knowing as they did that they would 
have an opportunity to-morrow, in good 
time, and with full Notice to hon. Mem- 
bers who were not then present, of 
getting the stage they desired. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR wished to 
assure the hon. and learned Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill, in reference to the 
remarks he had made, that several Irish 
Members were yesterday engaged upon 
an important Committee upstairs at the 
time this Bill was going through the 
House. The questions referred to the 
Committee were of vast importance, and 
required the serious attention of the 
Irish Members. Personally, he knew 
nothing of the present Bill until he took 
up the newspapers in the morning and 
read the report of the discussion. The 
Bill had, therefore, come upon him, tu a 
certain extent, as a surprise. He did 
not propose to discuss the principle of 
the Bill. Probably, on the whole, he 
was inclined to be favourable to the 
general principle of the measure; but 
he thought it was unfair to ask the Irish 
Members to discuss it at that hour of the 
morning. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), 
whose retreating form he saw departing 
from the House, had suggested that 
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Ireland should be. omitted from the 
operation of the Bill. That was a pro- 
position which would by no means meet 
the objections of the Irish Members. 
He confessed that he was quite unable 
to see the relevancy of that argument. 
A few moments before the discussion of 
this Bill was entered upon there was a 
Bill under the consideration of the House 
which excluded from its operation both 
England and Scotland. It was a Bill 
which applied to Ireland, and to Ireland 
alone; but the fact that England and 
Scotland were rigidly excluded from the 
operation of the Bill did not prevent 
the hon. Baronet, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who was mainly 
responsible for the Bill, and other 
hon. Members, whose impatience now 
to get to bed was one of the causes 
of the prolongation of the present de- 
bate — the rigid exclusion of England 
and Scotland from the operation of that 
Bill did not prevent those Gentlemen 
from enthusiastically and multitudi- 
nously following the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary in the Division 
which prevented progress being made 
with that Bill. Surely what was sauce 
for the goose in that case was sauce for 
the gander now. The arguments on 
one side applied equally to the others. 
Hon. kes had gone into the Lobby 
mere at the bidding of the Minister of 
the Crown to vote down the Irish Mem- 
bers and adjourn one of their measures; 
and they could not be surprised if the 
Irish Members attempted to pay them 
back in their own coin by adopting the 
same inconsiderate means they had 
themselves resorted to. It did not seem 
to him that the House generally was 
willing to accept the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) for the adjournment of the de- 
bate. He would, therefore, suggest to 
his hon. Friend that although the hour 
was advanced they were quite prepared 
to discuss the Bill, if a discussion were 
persisted in. He would, therefore, ad- 
vise his hon. Friend to allow the Motion 
for Adjournment to be withdrawn, or, if 
the House refused to allow that course 
to be taken, to permit it to be negatived 
without a Division, and then to go on 


with the discussion of the Bill, although 
he certainly protested against being 
compelled to do so at such an we ar 
tune and unreasonable hour o 
morning. 


the 
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Mz. WARTON said, he supported 
the adjournment of the debate, tee 
he was strongly opposed to the provi- 
sions of the Bill; and he only regretted 
that he had not been able to put down 
a blocking Notice against it. If the 
Government did their duty they would 
give more scope to the half-past 12 
o’clock Rule, and thus extend its utility. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that if the House 
desired to go on with the discussion of 
the Bill he would ask leave to withdraw 
the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Coronet NOLAN desired to say a few 
words upon the Bill. He did not think 
the measure was very much wanted in 
Ireland. He had been engaged in 
several election contests, both in his own 
and other counties; and he thought they 
had always been able to finish them by 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. He had 
certainly never heard anybody complain 
of the inconvenience to the voters either 
in the county districts in Ireland or in 
the large towns. By the fact of the 
poll being closed at 5 o’clock he was 
afraid that more and unnecessary 
trouble might be entailed. The longer 
the poll was kept open the larger would 
the number of the people be who would be 
required to watch the ballot boxes ; and, 
of course, they would expect to be paid 
for their services. The Returning Officer 
and the Sheriffs were not in any way in 
the confidence of the great body of the 
people of Ireland. Those gentlemen 
had charge of the ballot boxes, and 
under the provisions of this Bill they 
would have to convey them from the 
polling booth in the dark. He thought 
it was highly objectionable that they 
should be permitted to be taken away 
in the dark. He had known several 
cases in his own constituency, in the 
county of Leitrim, and other places, 
where a large number of votes had been 
invalidated in consequence of the presid- 
ing officer writing a name on the ballot 
papers. There was not the slightest doubt 
whatever that whoever did it did it on 
purpose to invalidate the vote; and he 
maintained that any person who was 
capable of invalidating a ballot paper 
by writing a name on the back of it was 
perfectly capable of tampering with the 

allot boxes when they were being con- 








veyed away from the polling booths at 
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night. At any rate, their conveyance at 
night would very much assist persons 
who desired to tamper with the ballot 
boxes. There was an Amendment he 
would certainly like to propose in Com- 
mittee on the Bill, and he would give 
Notice of it at once, because he had no 
desire to spring matters suddenly in the 
Oommittee itself; but he preferred to 
give time for considering them. He had 

roposed this Amendment before; but un- 
ortunately the present Attorney General, 
and the Government, and the principal 
Members of Her Majesty’s Opposition 
were against him. His Amendment, as 
the Attorney General would probably 
recollect, was simply this—that the pre- 
siding officer should not be allowed to 
go away from the polling booth in one 
carriage, and place the ballot boxes in 
charge of some other person who re- 
turned home in another. It ought also to 
be provided that the ballot boxes should 
be handed over to the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, or his representative, wherever it 
was practicable, in order that they might 
be conveyed to some special and pro- 
perly constituted establishment. He 
was satisfied that if this Amendment 
were passed, in addition to saving ex- 
pense, it would materially add to the 
security in Ireland of the ballot papers. 
He could not conceive what possible ob- 
jection there could be to hand them 
over to the Postmaster, instead of al- 
lowing them to be conveyed away as 
they were now. He certainly intended 
to propose this Amendment when the 
Bill got into Committee; and he trusted 
that it would be fairly considered. It 
was an obvious means of saving expense 
at elections, and it was rendered more 
necessary by the fact that at the present 
moment the ballot boxes were required 
in many instances to be conveyed for 
long distances. It was very unfortunate 
there had been no consuitation with the 
Trish Members, because there were few 
counties in England in the position of 
Irish counties. English counties were 
largely made = of towns, and the dis- 
tances between the different polling places 
were short. In Irish counties the ballot 
boxes had often to be conveyed 40 or 
50 miles by car. In his own county— 
Galway—the ballot boxes had to be car- 
ried long distances on outside cars, and 
now they would have to be conveyed by 
night, and he was afraid the Sheriff 
would have to put off the counting until 
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the next day. He did not think they 
could be too particular in seeing that 
there could not be any possibility of 
suspicion that the boxes had been tam- 
pered with. He did not deny that the 
measure was required in England. No 
doubt it would in its operation prove 
very convenient in the large towns; but 
it certainly was one that was not much 
asked for in Ireland, and one which 
must, from an Irish point of view, be 
looked at very carefully. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Nolan), 
without committing himself on the sub- 
ject, had indicated that there were 
several reasons why the provisions of 
the Bill should not be made applicable 
to Ireland. There were several things 
to be considered before the Bill passed 
through Committee. When the Bill 
was read a second time the general un- 
derstanding in the House was that 
there were a large number of subjects 
in connection with the Bill which would 
have to be considered by the Govern- 
ment before any progress was made with 
the clauses in Committee. It was upon 
that understanding that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) promised to post- 
pone the Committee stage until March. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
promised again that night to put off the 
Committee until March; and if when the 
beginning of March came they had not 
come to a clear understanding as to 
what alterations, if any, should be in- 
troduced in the Bill, he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had no doubt his hon. and 
learned Friend would put oif the Com- 
mittee to even a later date than that. 
Of course, he could not pledge his hon. 
and learned Friend, but he promised to 
put himself in communication with his 
hon. and learned Friend, and other hon. 
Gentlemen interested; and if he found it 
was generally felt that the Bill was not 
required in Ireland, he should strongly 
advise a concession to Irish opinion on 
the subject. 

Mr. QALLAN said, he was glad to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) that it 
was a matter for consideration whether 
Ireland should be included in the Bill 
or not. He expressed no opinion as to 
the inclusion of Dublin and Belfast in 
the Bill. He had never been at an elec- 
tion at either place; but he had had 
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large experience ef borough and county 
elections in other parts of Ireland. He 
had entered upon contests in three 
boroughs and two counties, and he had 
had something to do with other elec- 
tions besides his own. As to the county 
elections, the constituencies were polled 
early to the last man; indeed, from 3 to 
5 o'clock the polls were entirely idle. 
Those hours were merely spent by the 
polling officials in cracking jokes,’or in 
mao for the journey with the ballot 

xes which had to be undertaken to 
the large town. He could see no pos- 
sible good in applying this Bill to any 
county in Ireland. On the contrary, he 
could see a great deal of harm; and, 
therefore, before committing themselves 
for or against the Bill, it was as well he 
and his hon. Friends should consult 
their constituents. There was no need 
to hurry ; no Party would be injured by 
a few weeks’ delay. Unlike the Na- 
tional School teachers, no person would 
suffer by the Bill being put off until the 
19th of February. He did not see why 
there should be an attempt to rush the 
Bill into Committee, and preclude dis- 
cussion on it, when in the two months’ 
interval which was to ensue in their 
Parliamentary labours hon. Members 
would have time to consult their con- 
stituents, and ascertain whether they 
should vote for or against the Bill. If 
it went to a division now, he should vote 
against the measure. He would much 
prefer that he was not called upon to 
record his vote until he had had time to 
consult his constituents. What objec- 
tion could there be to a postponement of 
the debate? Why should they take a 
Division now unless it was to preclude 
them, with the full information they 
would obtain in the Recess, from dis- 
cussing the question on the Motion that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair? He 
could not see that any valid argument 
could be advanced in favour of the 
Speaker leaving the Chair now. He 
interpreted the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot’s) persistence 
to mean that they should not, with the 
full knowledge they would acquire by 
consulting their constituents, discuss the 
question. He (Mr. Callan) should cer- 


tainly vote against the Speaker leaving 
the Chair on the present occasion. He 
appealed to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, who went into the Lobby against 
the Irish Members in the last Division, 
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to give them a quid pro quo; he asked 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to do 
the same justice to them as he did to 
the National School teachers of Ireland, 
and postpone his own child, however 
complete it might be, until the beginning 
of next year, and allow the House then 
to discuss the question on the Motion 
that the Speaker should leave the Chair. 
He had only had occasion during the 
last few minutes to look at the Bill and 
to refer to his own electioneering expe- 
rience, which he should say was much 
more varied and larger than that of the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr, A. R. D. 
Elliot). 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) gave one good reason at least 
why Irish Members should object to the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman told 
them there had been a consultation be- 
tween both the English Parties. To 
that consultation the Irish Members 
were certainly not invited. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was alluding to what passed in public 
in the House yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
to that public consultation the Irish 
Members were not invited. 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
alluded to the debate in the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY remarked 
that, during the earlier part of the dis- 
cussion in the House yesterday, some of 
the Irish Members were engaged on the 
Labourers’ Committee upstairs. How- 
ever, there were other reasons why Irish 
Members should object to the Bill. He 
had not heard any reason given why 
this Bill was required in Ireland. Per- 
sonally, he was rather inclined to support 
the measure under certain conditions. 
Of course,'the extension of the hours of 
polling must have the effect of keeping 
the results of elections in suspense, or 
unknown for a longer time. This would 
cause a prolongation of all public excite- 
ment, which was not in itself desirable. 
These were objections common to both 
England and Ireland. The people of Ire- 
land, however, now lived under the most 
severe coercive measure ever applied to 
their country, and one of the provisions of 
that measure was that any person found 
out of his house at night might be 
arrested by a policeman on his own re- 
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sponsibility, and if he could net give 
reasons ra his being abroad sufficiont 
to satisfy the highly intelligent mind of 
the policeman he could be dragged off 
to the nearest police station. Another 

rovision was that anyone found at night 
in any part of the country to which he 
might by any possibility be called a 
stranger was liable, in the same way, to 
be seized by any policeman, clapped 
into prison, and sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment. Under such circum- 
stances, he wanted to know whether his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. A. R. D. 
Elliot) did not think there was very good 
reason indeed why Irish Members should 
be: especially cautious in having a Bill 
of this kind applied toIreland? What 
he should desire to see was the insertion 
in this Bill of some clause which should 
exempt from the fearful provisions of 
the Prevention of Orime Act every man 
honestly engaged in going to or coming 
from the poll. He was sure that his 
hon. and learned Friend, with his usual 
sense of fairness and justice, would see 
that Irish Members could not allow this 
Bill to pass without some such restric- 
tions as he (Mr. Justin M‘Oarthy) had 
indicated. Was every man found ten or 
a dozen miles away from his home to be 
treated like a felon, though he happened 
to be there for the purpose of recording 
his vote? These were considerations 
which every English Member must admit 
made Irish opinion with regard to this 
Bill totally different from English opi- 
nion. He did not commit himself to 
any opposition to the Bill ; all he wanted 
was that the Government should give 
them to understand that they were pre- 
pared to do something which would pre- 
vent a cruel coercive law from being 
made more cruel and more coercive in its 
application than it need be. 

Mr. GRAY said, he did not profess 
to be of opinion that this Bill was re- 
quired in Ireland; in fact, he had not 
now any opinion on the subject. He 
ventured, however, to suggest to his 
hon. Friends who were more or less 
opposed to it one or two considerations 
which he thought might possibly cause 
them to modify their views. The people 
of Ireland had suffered enormously in 
all matters affecting the franchise, and 
in all matters affecting redistribution, 
and generally affecting the powers and 
poceeeee of voters; the people of Ire- 

nd had suffered enormously owing to 
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Bills being introduced applicable only 
to England, and it had been years and 
years afterwards that they had been 
enabled to have the principles of those 
Bills extended to Ireland, and only then 
usually in a very modified and imperfect 
way. It was manifest that the only 
chance they really had had of obtaining 
an extended franchise and of obtaining a 
proper redistribution of seats in Ireland 
was by insisting upon equal laws upon 
those subjects being extended to the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and he thought it was a little 
dangerous for Irish Members to say, in 
regard to a Billof this kind, that they de- 
sired Ireland should be excluded. He 
recognized, of course, the force of the 
observations of his hon. Friend who 
had just spoken (Mr. Justin M‘Oarthy), 
and of his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Nolan); but he did not think 
the considerations they had set forth 
were of any great importance. He did 
not think it was likely that men would 
be arrested coming home from the poll, 
or that the ballot boxes, during their 
conveyance to the place of counting, were 
likely to be tampered with; but he 
thought that to stamp with their ap- 
proval the principle of exceptional legis- 
lation on a question affecting the fran- 
chise was rather a dangerous step for 
Irish Members to take. He would be 
quite content that on all questions of 
this kind there should be a general un- 
standing that Ireland should share the 
conveniences or inconveniences, as the 
case might be, with England. For that 
reason, especially now that a pledge had 
been given that no further stage of the 
Bill would be taken until March, and 
that if then Irish Members were found 
adverse to the application of the Bill to 
Ireland the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) would ad- 
vise the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill to yield to their views, 
he could not see why they should object 
to the Motion that the Speaker should 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) would not be led 
away by the remarks addressed to the 
House that evening with the idea that 
the Irish Members were unanimous on 
this question. One of the disadvantages 
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of the manner in which this Bill had 
been precipitately brought forward and 

ushed on was that the Irish Members 
had not had an opportunity of determin- 
ing this simple question amongst them- 
selves—in fact, the majority of the Irish 
Members were quite ignorant that this 
Bill was in so advanced a state. Now, 
he himself was very strongly inclined to 
the principle of the Bill, partly because 
he thought the more facilities given for 
voting the better, and partly for the 
reason put forward by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) 
—namely, that the more uniform the 
laws of England and Ireland were on 
such matters the better for England and 
Ireland. What was desired was that 
there should be a general uniformity of 
laws between England and Ireland, and 
he and his hon. Friends were particularly 
anxious to relieve Ireland of coercion 
laws. He appealed to the candid mind 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
A. R. D. Elliot) who had charge of the 
Bill. There was a Coercion Act in opera- 
tion in Ireland as everybody knew. 
Under that Coercion Act, as had been 
pointed out by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy), a man who happened to be 
out of his house during the hours covered 
by this Bill was liable to arrest and im- 
prisonment; a man could be put in the 
police lock-up for one night, and brought 
before the magistrate next day. What 
was the ground on which a man could 
be locked up? That he was a stranger 
to the district, and the person who was 
to be the judge of whether he was a 
stranger or not was a policeman—a 
policeman who, as a rule, was himself 
a stranger to the district. In other 
words, if a man in the county of 
Mayo was not able to establish his 
identity to a policeman from the county 
of Antrim he was liable to be arrested 
and cast into gaol. He (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) thought he and his hon. 
Friends were perfectly justified in bring- 
ing forward in this manner the extra- 
ordinary meaning of the coercive legis- 
lation in Ireland, legislation which ac- 
tually acted as a bar to the bulk of the 
people whom it was sought to benefit 
by this Bill. They meant to bring be- 
fore the House the effect of the Coercion 
Act, and they would be wanting in their 
duty if they did not take every oppor- 
tunity of so doing. He thought, there- 
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fore, they would be justified in saying 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
A. R. D. Elliot) that their future attitude 
would largely depend upon the position 
he took up as to the very necessary addi- 
tion to the Bill which would be proposed. 
The addition could be made in a few 
lines. A Proviso could be inserted to 
the effect that, from and after the 
passing of the Act, the ‘ Curfew” 
Clauses of the Prevention of Orime Act 
—‘‘ strangers” Clauses, or whatever else 
might be the police name by which they 
were known—should not be in operation 
in any district in which an election was 
taking place. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would consent to that, it 
would do away with a great deal of the 
opposition which was likely, otherwise, 
to be offered to the Bill. He (Mr. 
O’Connor), in saying that, wished to 
guard hon. Gentlemen on the Irish 
Benches from being considered to hold 
anything like an unanimous view on 
the question. He had not had the ex- 
perience of the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Callan) in connection with county 
elections, especially county elections of 
a hotly contested character. Hotly 
contested county elections might have 
prejudiced the mind of the hon. Mem- 
ber, as he had so successfully gone 
through those contests. They, who had 
not had the hon. Member’s experience, 
believed that the longer the hours were 
and the greater the facilities for getting 
to the poll the better it was for them. 
He thought it would have been wiser 
to have allowed the debate to be ad- 
journed ; but he hoped that before the 
next stage hon. Gentlemen belonging to 
the Irish Party would have had a meet- 
ing, and would be able to present their 
opinions to the House. 

Dr. LYONS said, that in consequence 
of some observations which had fallen 
from some hon. Members opposite, he 
wished to say that he should most 
strongly deprecate the exclusion of Ire- 
land from the operation of the Bill. 
He was sure any proposal to exclude 
Ireland would be received with very 
great regret. All the arguments in 
favour of allowing the working classes 
of England plenty of time to get to 
the poll applied to the working classes 
of Ireland with even greater force, on 
account of the greater distances to 
be travelled and the difficulties atten- 
dant upon getting to the polling places. 
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Mayo, for instance, it was proposed to 
divide into four sections; and as the 
county was of no inconsiderable size, dis- 
tances of very great reach would have 
to be covered by voters, and it was 
difficult for them to travel from their 
residences or their work, backwards and 
forwards, in the limited time allowed 
under the existing law. He, therefore, 
wished to enter his protest against the 
idea of Ireland being excluded from this 
very excellent Bill. The question of the 
difficulty of transmitting the polling 
boxes had been mentioned; and that 
seemed to him to be a matter it was very 
proper to take into consideration in con- 
nection with the amendment of the Bill. 
It was, he thought, one of the reasons 
why it was most desirable that the mea- 
sure should be advanced from its present 
stage, so that they might be ready to 
proceed with the consideration of its 
details at once next year. He, himself, 
knew of a case in which a ballot box 
had been lost during transit at night. 
The whole of the county having been 
ransacked for it, it was eventually found 
on the bank of a river at 4 or 5 
o’clock in the morning. It was a very 
fortunate thing that it had not fallen 
into the river ; but, as it was, the episode 
caused great delay in the declaration of 
the poll. He (Dr. Lyons) was present 
when the Bill was discussed yesterday, 
and had found the House so unanimously 
in its favour that he had not had the 
least expectation that there would be the 
smallest objection to it coming from Ire- 
land. He had reason to know that there 
was a strong feeling in many country 
districts in Ireland in favour of some 
measure for the purpose of facilitating 
access to the poll. There was a strong 
feeling that the difficulty of getting to 
the poll was very great, and that the 
hours of polling should be extended, 
and there could be no doubt that with 
an extended franchise this feeling would 
have double force. He trusted Mr. 
Speaker would now be allowed to leave 
the Chair. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was surprised 
to find that the hon. Member for Dublin 
(Dr. Lyons) retained any lively interest 
at all in the hours of polling. He (Mr. 
O’Brien) could assure the hon. Member 
that he was under a totally erroneous 
impression, if he thought that anybody 
on those—the Irish—Benches had asked 
for, or declared for, the exclusion of 
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Ireland from the Bill. This discussion 
was an admirable illustration of the in- 
convenience of rushing the Bill through 
at that break-neck speed, in spite of the 
protests of the Irish Members. The 
effect of the course which was being 
adopted was, that considering the mea- 
sure on the spur of the moment, as they 
were obliged to do, Irish Members were 
unable to make up their minds one way 
or the other in reference to it. The 
subject was one which had been very 
little discussed in Ireland. There was 
a great deal of force, he believed, in 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr. Callan) and the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
as to the great distances that, in some 
instances, the ballot boxes had to be 
carried after dark, and as to the delay 
in ascertaining the results of elections in 
consequence. There might be, also, a 
question as to additional expense to can- 
didates in consequence of the prolonged 
hours the polling clerks and other offi- 
cials would have to work, for he took it 
for granted that the fees for these long 
hours would have to be considered, and 
made greater than those which were 
now granted. On the whole, his own 
opinion strongly tended in favour of the 
Bill; for while he perfectly agreed with 
the hon. Member for Louth that under 
present circumstances the polling was 
practically over when the hour for closing 
the boxes arrived, yet they could not 
forget that the electorate at forthcoming 
elections would be an entirely different 
one, and that it might be a great con- 
venience to many to have an opportunity 
of voting after their work was over, and 
after the present hour for closing the 
boxes. He thought that, considering 
that the principle of the measure had 
been already applied to towns, and that 
now it was sought to extend the hours 
of polling in counties it was desirable 
that it should be passed. He could con- 
ceive it possible that the present hours 
might have the effect of disfranchising 
many of the agricultural labourers in 
Ireland, who lived by their day’s work, 
and who, perhaps, would scarcely be 
prepared to give up a day’s wages, or 
half a day’s wages, for the privilege of 
recording their vote. To that whole 
class, whose work did not finish until 
6 o’clock, and who, at times, worked at 
long distances from the polling stations, 
the enlargement of the hours of poll to 
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8 o’clock might be a very important 
boon. For that reason he was inclined 
to favour the principle of the Bill. At 
the same time, Members representing 
Treland had had such little opportunity 
of considering it, that he confessed he 
could not see why the hon. and learned 
Member who introduced the Bill could 
not consent to forego for that night his 
chance .of getting this very important 
stage of the Bill. Let the consideration 
of the Bill be resumed in February on 
the same terms as that night. Hon. 
Members would then come to the dis- 
cussion with their minds made up on 
the subject and having ascertained the 
feeling of their constituents. The hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Elliot) would 
have lost nothing in regard to the pro- 
gress of the Bill. On the contrary, he 
would have done a great deal of good, 
as such a course would, probably, result 
in his securing the unanimous support 
of the Irish Members. There was no 
special hurry for the passage of the 
Bill. There would be no General Elec- 
tion until the end of next year or the 
beginning of the year after next ; there- 
fore, there could not be said to be a 
killing hurry for the Bill. He would 
submit to the hon. and learned Member, 
therefore, that it would be worth his while 
to consider in this matter the strongly 
expressed opinion of the Irish Members. 

Mr. CAINE said, that in regard to 
the question of expense, which had been 
mentioned by the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down (Mr. O’Brien), there 
had been a great deal of experience of the 
working of the Hours of Poll Act in the 
Metropolis, and they had found that the 
extension of the hours had not increased 
the expenses. It had been just as easy 
to get clerks, and so on, for 12 hours as 
it had been to get them formerly for the 
shorter period. He would remind hon. 
Members that those who had charge of 
the Bill had no intention of proceeding 
with the Committee stage until March 
next. 

Mr. KENNY wished to know whe- 
ther it was to be understood that those 
in charge of the Bill agreed that it 
would be expedient for the Irish Mem- 
bers to ascertain from their constituents 
whether they desired that the Bill should 
not extend to Ireland, or should be 
modified in regard to that country, and 
that the Government would then accede 
to the representations of the Irish Mem- 
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bers? Was he to understand that, or 
that the Government would take the 
Bill into consideration, and would be 
prepared, when the House re-assembled 
in February next, to state whether or 
not it should extend to Ireland? Be- 
cause, on the one hand, if the Govern- 
ment expressed their determination to 
accede to the wishes of the Irish Mem- 
bers, as expressed, two or three months 
hence the reason for opposing further 
progress would be diminished. But, on 
the other hand, if the Government were 
to reserve the right to say whether the 
Bill should extend to Ireland or not, 
it was only fair that Members should 
not be precluded from discussing the 
principle of the Bill. With Mr. Speaker 
out of the Chair it would not be possible 
to place on the Paper that Notice of ob- 
jection which would ensure its being 
considered at a reasonable hour. To 
his mind the expediency of extending 
the Bill to Ireland was very greatly in 
question. He was inclined to believe 
that in the industrial parts of Ireland 
the present hours of polling were quite 
sufficient—certainly were not such as 
precluded the voters from going to the 
poll. Even the labouring part of the 
population, who would be so soon ad- 
mitted to the right of voting, would not 
be prevented from voting within the 
nine hours which were at tho present 
time allowed. He had frequentiy wit- 
nessed contested elections in Irish coun- 
ties; and he could corroborate the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Callan) that a great portion, if not 
absolutely the entire portion, of the 
polling had taken place two hours before 
the limit of time had been reached. He 
was afraid that extending the hours of 
polling in the Irish counties would give 
opportunities to certain agents for the 
exercise of corruption and other undue 
influences in Irish constituencies; and it 
was, he thought, the duty of the Irish 
Members very carefully to consider 
whether the extension of the hours of 
polling to 8 o’clock at night would not 
have the effect of demoralizing the Irish 
electors to a greater or less extent. 
English Members did not understand 
the real condition of things in Ireland, 
just as many Irish people did not under- 
stand the condition of things in Eng- 
land. There was great danger in some 
districts of Ireland of the agents and 
candidates exercising corruption, or in- 
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timidation, or inciting to riot—proceed- 
ings which there would be no reason to 
fear in England—by reason of continu- 
ing the excitement of the elections so 
long into the night in the country. 
Then there were the objections which 
had been stated to the measure by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
County (Oolonel Nolan)—namely, the 
dangers and inconveniences which would 
result from conveying the sealed ballot 
boxes from the various polling places to 
the central district—sometimes a dis- 
tance of 40 miles. In some cases the 
central districts were more than 40 miles 
away from some of the polling stations 
—indeed, he knew instances where they 
were over 60 miles away. In Mayo and 
other places they were sometimes 70 
miles away. The dangers attendant 
upon carrying the boxes in these remote 
districts such long distances was, of 
course, extremely great. As to the ob- 
jections which had been urged to ex- 
tending the hours of polling in view of 
the fact that the Prevention of Crime 
Act was in operation in Ireland, and 
that persons engaged in elections might 
be arrested, he thought that if the Bill 
were extended to Ireland when it be- 
came an Act it would exist for a much 
longer time than any exceptional legis- 
lation in the nature of a Coercion Act; 
and that, therefore, there was no dan- 
ger in that respect in the future, though 
there might be at the present time. It 
seemed to him that this proposal to 
extend the hours of polling to 8 o’clock 
at night, while it might be most ex- 
cellent and desirable in England and 
Scotland, was one which would have to 
be considerably modified in its applica- 
tion to Ireland. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he rose in 
consequence of the speech which had 
been addressed to the House by the hon. 
Gentleman the junior Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Caine). The hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to his experience in 
connection with Metropolitan electors. 
He was quite aware that the hon, Gen- 
tleman was a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Middlesex; but he was not 
aware that he had ever yet contested 
any seat in the Metropolis, although he 
had fought an election at Liverpool and 
a good many at Scarborough. There 
was no doubt, therefore, that the hon. 
Gentleman had had a considerable 
amount of experience in connection with 
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electioneering matters, although he had 
not had any experience so far as the 
Metropolis was concerned. He would pre- 
fer, therefore, to appeal to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tewkesbury (Mr. R. Biddulph 
Martin). The hon. Member and himself 
were opponents at the last General Elec- 
tion; and he thought the hon. Member 
would admit that in the contest they 
had fought the election was practically 
over by 4 o’clock in the afternoon. At 
that hour a very few electors indeed re- 
mained to be polled, although they in- 
cluded one or two Cabinet Ministers. 
That fact, however, made no impression 
on the result, and towards the close of 
the poll the clerks were found sitting in 
the polling booth doing absolutely no- 
thing. From the personal experience 
he had gained in connection with Parlia- 
mentary elections he could only say that 
these long hours were altogether un- 
necessary; and he did ‘not think that 
the hon. Member for Tewkesbury, who 
really understood the question, would 
differ from him so far as his experience 
went in regard to elections in the City of 
London. He was glad to have an op- 
portunity of making that remark, after 
the magniloquent speech they had heard 
from the junior Lord of the Admiralty 
(Mr. Caine). 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he would 
not dispute that arrangements which 
were desired by the majority of consti- 
tuencies might not be desired or even 
necessary so far as that very anomalous 
constituency, the City of London, was 
concerned. He had risen now to answer 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Ennis (Mr. Kenny), who wished to 
know if the Government would give an 
assurance that they would consult the 
Irish Members in February, or, at any 
rate, before March, when the Bill would 
come up for its further stages. He 
thought that his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had al- 
ready made that promise. If, however, 
there was any doubt on the subject, he 
was ready to say, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, that they certainly would de- 
sire, and would take an opportunity in 
the meantime, of learning what the 
wishes of the Irish Members were; and 
he would point out that, in regard to a 
similar Bill brought in for the boroughs, 
that was the course actually taken by 
his right hon. Friend. At the outset 
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the Irish Members were a little divided, 
and it was doubtful whether the provi- 
sions of the Bill would be extended to 
Ireland; but, in the course of the dis- 
cussion which took place upon it, it was 
found to be generally popular, and, 
ultimately, b pres | consent, it was 
made to apply to Ireland as well as to 
England and Scotland. That being so, 
he was satisfied that his hon. and learned 
Friend in charge of the Bill and the Go- 
vernment would be anxious to consult 
the wishes of the Irish Members if the 
Bill now went into Committee before 
March next, when the natural proceed- 
ings in Committee would take place. 
nr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
rose for the purpose of emphasizing the 
statement made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) that 
it was wrong to infer that the Irish 
Members on those Benches were op- 
pee to the Bill. On the contrary, he 
elieved that a great majority of the 
Party to which he had the honour 
to belong were altogether favourable, 
under certain circumstances, to the 
provisions of the Bill. It must not 
be understood by any hon. Members 
opposite, by any Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, or by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who was responsible 
for the Bill, that the action of the Irish 
Members was indicative of their opposi- 
tion to the principle of the Bill. On the 
contrary, they had not yet had sufficient 
time to consider the principle of the Bill. 
As a matter of fact, the Party who sat on 
those Benches had not had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the Bill since it was introduced 
yesterday ; and all they asked was that 
sufficient time should be given to them 
so that they might make up their minds 
as to whether they considered that the 
measure ought to be extended to Ire- 
land or not. There was one assurance 
which might be given by some Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
ference to the Bill, or by the Gentlemen 
who were responsible for its introduction, 
which would, he thought, to a very great 
extent, insure the co-operation of the 


Irish Members in the progress of the 
measure ; and that was the assurance al- 
ready asked more than once by hon. 
Members on those Benches—that a pro- 
vision would be inserted in the Bill when 
it came into Committee to provide that 
the clauses of the Prevention of Crime Act, 
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which now made persons in Ireland liable 
to arrest for being out after dark, should 
be suspended altogether in localities 
where elections were taking place during 
the time that elections were in the course 
of procedure. It was quite possible, and 
he sincerely hoped that it might be so, 
that the Prevention of Crime Act would 
cease to exist before this Bill came into 
operation ; but in the event of that Act 
being still in existence in Ireland when 
the Bill became law the Irish Members 
ought to have an assurance to the effect 
that a clause would be added to the Bill 
to provide that the ‘‘ Curfew” Clauses 
of the Act would be suspended in those 
districts in Ireland in which elections 
were taking place while such elections 
were actually proceeding. He thought 
that such an assurance would give great 
satisfaction to the Irish Members; and 
he trusted that some Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government would feel him- 
self in a position to make it. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he was one of 
those Members who had always sup- 
ported the views of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had introduced the pre- 
sent Bill into the House, and he was in- 
clined to continue his ae in the 
Committee stage of the Bill; because, 
while he considered that some Amend- 
ments of a valuable character might be 
introduced, the principle of the Bill was 
one which appealed strictly to every 
Member of the House. He might say of 
his hon. Friends sitting on those Benches - 
that not oneof them had ventured, during 
the short time they had had an oppor- 
tunity of considering the measure, t> de- 
clare his opposition to the principle of 
the Bill. He begged to assure the hon. 
and learned Member in charge of the 
Bill that his support of the measure, as 
far as its principle was concerned, was 
very sincere indeed. He had supported 
it from the beginning, and he certainly 
took strong interest in its provisions. 
He was quite as anxious to see it passed 
into law as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who had introduced it, and he be- 
lieved that in doing so he had the sup- 
port of a good many of his constituents. 
Even in his own county, where, perhaps, 
an extension of the hours of polling was 
less required than in some other con- 
stituencies, the Bill would be really a 
very valuable one. There was, how- 
ever, one point which he wished to put 
to hon. idciabers opposite. There was 
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no use in disgnising the matter ; but it 
was best to deal with it in a plain busi- 
ness-like manner, and it could not be 
denied that they were in an awkward 
gasaet that night in regard to the Bill. 

t would, perhaps, be out of Order, and 
might not be very useful, if he were to 
trace back the confusion at which the 
House had arrived to the tone of a certain 
speech delivered that night by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland against himself as an Irish 
Member, and against all his hon. Friends 
who were sitting on those Benches. He 
most sincerely regretted the tone of the 
speech. It was not calculated to do the 

ightest good whatever to any individual, 
or to any measure, or to conciliate the 
feeling of any particular part of the 
House. There was a tone of levity 
about the speech which had certainly 
caused him a certain amount of pain; 
and he would appeal to his hon. and 
learned Friend who had introduced the 
Bill to consider the position in which 
the matter stood. There was no doubt 
he could get the stage of the Bill which 
he asked for that night. He took it 
for granted that any hon. Member who 
had the big battalions of the Govern- 
ment with him could get what he de- 
sired ; but, granted that that was so, he 
would ask the hon. and learned Member 
whether he thought it would help him 
in passing into law the principle for 
which the hon. and learned Member and 
. himself were so strongly in favour? He 

ut that to the hon. and learned Mem- 
28 as a plain business-like matter. He 
asked him to consider seriously whether 
the progress of the Bill in its future 
stages would be promoted, or whether it 
would be injured by pressing forward 
the Motion they were discussing that 
night? He would grant at once that 
the hon. and learned Member would get 
this particular stage ; but the hon. and 
learned Member knew, just as well as 
he did, that a serious opposition some- 
times sprung up which not unfrequently 
began with very small matters. He, 
therefore, said, as one who was as much 
interested in the passing of the Bill as 
the hon. and learned Member was, that 
the wisest thing he could do, in the in- 
terests of the Bill he had introduced, 
would be to withdraw the Motion now 
before the House. If the hon. and 
learned Member would consent to do so, 
he felt assured that tho future progress 
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of the Bill would be more facilitated 
than it could possibly be by pressing the 
Motion forward to a successful division 
that night. He made that appeal to the 
hon. and learned Member simply, as he 
had said before, as a business matter, 
and for no other purpose. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT moved that 
the Chairman report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again on Saturday. He 
wished to explain that, in fixing the 
Committee for Saturday, his only object 
was to have an opportunity of consulting 
with his Friends near him as to what 
day in the month of March would be 
the best for bringing the measure for- 
ward again. He had no desire what- 
ever to take any advantage in any way 
of the Irish Members. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again on Saturday.’’ 
—(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot.) 


Mr. SEXTON wished to give Notice 
that when the Bill went into Committee 
he would move the insertion of a clause 
to provide that the ‘‘Ourfew’’ pro- 
visions of the Prevention of Crime Act 
should not be in operation in any county, 
place, or district in which an election 
took place, on the day of election or on 
the day preceding. 


Question put, and agreed ta. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Saturday. 


HOTIONS. 


-—— 0——— 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR 
moved that the House, at its rising on 
Saturday, should adjourn until Thurs- 
day, the 19th of February. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the House, at its rising on Satur- 
day next, do adjourn till Thursday 
19th February.’”’—( Lord Richard Grosve- 
nor.) 


Mr. SEXTON asked if this arrange- 
ment included the sitting of the House 
that day—Friday ? 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 


replied in the negative. The Govern- 
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ment intended to p , after the 
House had decided to adjourn from 
Saturday until the 19th of February, 
that it should not meet again until 
Saturday. 

Mr. SEXTON would ask Mr. Speaker 
whether he had not already announced 
that there would be a Sitting on Friday 
for the National School Teachers (Ire- 
land) Bill; ‘and if it was not contrary to 
the practice of the House to endeavour 
by a side-wind to defeat the ordinary 
Rules of the House ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the announcement made by his 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
in the early part of the Sitting was that 
if the second reading of the Parlia- 
mentary Elections, Redistribution, Bill 
were passed, the object of the present 
Sitting of Parliament would be practi- 
cally attained, and a Motion would be 
made for the adjournment until Satur- 
day. The fact referred to by the hon. 
Member that an Order of the Day had 
been fixed for Friday was not the act of 
the Government. 

Mr. CALLAN remarked that it was 
the act of the House. 

Tue Maraqvess or HARTINGTON 
said, that hon. Members must know that 
it was always left to the Government to 
fix the day on which the House should 
meet. 

Mr. SEXTON, as a point of Order, 
wished to ask whether, when the Speaker 
publicly notified the day on which a 
particular Bill should be taken, it was 
competent for the Government to set 
aside that Order of the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: So far as the Order 
of the House is concerned, it is under- 
stood that the Bill referred to will be 
put down upon the Paper for the next 
sitting day. 

Mr. SEXTON: Which has already 
been fixed for this day. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The fixing of a Bill 
for this day does not prevent the House 
from exercising the usual pleasure of 
the House. 

Mr. SEXTON: Under the circum- 
stances, I shall have to oppose the ad- 
samen of the House until Satur- 

ay. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
We have not yet come to that pro- 
posal. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Lorpvy RICHARD GROSVENOR 
moved that the House, at its rising, 
should adjourn until Saturday. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That this House, at the rising of the 
House this day, do adjourn till Satur- 
day.” —( Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he should offer to 
this proposal the most strenuous opposi- 
tion. He regarded it, in the first place, 
as a positive breach of faith. Scarcely 
an hour had elapsed since it had been 
agreed that on this day—Friday—the 
House should resume, on the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, the adjourned 
debate on the National School Teachers 
(Ireland) Bill. The pledge was distinctly 
conveyed in the course then taken that 
the House would meet on Friday; and 
now the Government proposed to pre- 
vent the Irish Members from discussing 
the Bill, by adjourning the House, at its 
rising, until Saturday. If that course 
were taken the Irish Members would be 
deprived of every opportunity of dis- 
cussing a subject which they considered 
of the first importance for at least three 
months to come. He maintained that 
the Irish Members could not, in the 
interests of the National School teachers 
of Ireland, in common honesty and good 
faith, and in their public duty to their 
constituents, consent to such a postpone- 
ment. The people who were interested 
in the Bill were 16,000 in number; they 
were performing very important public 
duties, and yet they were required to live 
upon salaries which were scarcely suffi- 
cient to keep them from starvation. The 
life of a school teacher in Ireland was 
impoverished to such an extent as to be 
disgraceful to the Government of the 
country, and in point of health this 
unfortunate class of persons were below 
the condition of the poorest Irish la- 
bourer. He objected to the Motion on 
that account first, and next because the 
faith of the Speaker had been pledged 
from the Chair. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not justified in making that 
observation. No word of mine has 
been pledged in the matter. I simply 
act upon the order of the House. It is 
a common thing for the Committee of 
Supply and Committee of Ways and 
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Means to bo postponed until ‘this 
day ;” but that fact does not prevent the 
House from postponing the considera- 
tion of those Orders for a longer period. 
The hon. Member is not in Order in 
saying that the Speaker, when acting 
under an order of the House, has com- 
mitted a breach of faith. The House is 
fully competent to give what order it 
leases. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that undoubtedly 
the Speaker acted upon the order of 
the House; but when the right hon. 
Gentleman had notified the order of 
the House, the House was entitled to 
expect that that order would be carried 
out. In this case the order was that 
the adjourned debate on the National 
School Teachers (Ireland) Bill should 
be taken upon this day; and this 
day was Friday, and not Saturday. In 
his four or five years’ experience of 
the House he had never known an 
order of the House, after having been 
ratified by the voice of the Speaker, 
endeavoured to be defeated by the Go- 
vernment. He had never known such 
an attempt to be hitherto made. There 
were several questions down upon the 
Paper for consideration on Friday, the 
first of which was a proposal, on going 
into Committee of Supply, by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock)— 

“To call attention to the state of Forestry in 
this country; and to move for a Committee to 
consider whether, by the establishment of a 
Forest School or otherwise, our Woodlands 
could be rendered more remunerative.”’ 


He should have supposed that that was 
a question of very great interest in Scot- 
land, and in every district where people 
had so little to fall back upon, except 
the pursuits of agriculture. It was 
most undesirable that the question 
should be shelved, owing simply to a 
desire on the part of the Government to 
adjourn until Saturday. In the second 
place, there was a Notice by his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Galway (Colonel Nolan)— 


‘* To call attention to the necessity of provid- 
ing sites for certain public purposes in Ireland ; 
and to move, ‘ That increased facilities should 
be afforded for acquiring sites for schools and 
churches, and also for the residences of teachers 
and clergymen.’”’ 


As the House had that night refused to 
give a second reading to a Bill for 
improving the position of the National 
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School teachers of Ireland, the least they 
could do was to devote a couple of hours 
to-morrow to an endeavour to provide 
improved sites for their schools. Unless 
the Government were prepared to drive 
home to the minds of the persons con- 
cerned, the male and female teachers of 
Ireland, the conviction that their in- 
terests were of no moment to the British 
Parliament, they would do well to recall 
the Motion of the noble Lord (Lord 
Richard Grosvenor), and sit to-morrow 
(Friday). Before the adjournment for 
the Recess he had intended to call atten- 
tion to the action of the Government in 
connection with some of his constituents. 
Secret inquiries had been held ; the en- 
deavour had been made to get perjured 
and suborned evidence against them; 
but at the end of seven months the Tub- 
bereurry prisoners were liberated, the 
Crown being obliged to confess that 
they had no case against them. He had 
hoped to be enabled to lay before the 
House some faint idea of the course 
pursued by certain officials of the Crown 
in the subornation of evidence, and to 
show the necessity of compensating the 
Tubbercurry prisoners and their families 
for the loss they had sustained. Per- 
haps he might have an opportunity on 
Saturday of calling attention to the sub- 
ject. With regard to the particular 
Motion now before the House, he ap- 
pealed to the Government to withdraw 
the Motion made by the noble Lord, 
and allow the House to meet as usual 
at 4 o’clock to-morrow (Friday), when 
the second reading of the National 
School Teachers (Ireland) Bill could be 
taken. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
nothing could have been more distinct 
than that to-morrow (Friday) was fixed 
for the second reading of the National 
School Teachers (Ireland) Bill. There 
was at first some misunderstanding as to 
what day was fixed; but he maintained 
that the Question that the Bill be fixed 
for Friday, and not for Saturday, was dis- 
tinctly put from the Chair, and agreed 
to. Under those circumstances, he held 
that to be as formal a decision of the 
House as could have been arrived at. 
He should like it to be understood 
by the Irish people that the House of 
Commons refused to sit two or three 
hours to-morrow (Friday) to consider the 
grievances of a very useful class of public 
servants in Treland. 
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Mr. O’BRIEN was astonished that 
the noble Lord (Lord Richard Grosvenor) 
did not, when he made this proposal, 
offer to the House any substantial reason 
why they should adjourn ovef to-morrow 
(Friday). As long as hon. Members had 
to be in attendance on Saturday, he 
could not see what inconvenience they 
would be put to by attending to-morrow 
(Friday) to discuss a matter of great im- 

ertance. The National School teachers 

ad in their hands the education of the 
minds of the young generation of Ire- 
land ; and he hoped they would take to 
heart the conduct of the Government 
that night. He trusted that the school 
teachers of Ireland would bear in mind 
that the Government had that night 
deliberately destroyed the chances of 
having a Bill passed this Session for the 
amelioration of their condition. He had 
no doubt the Irish school teachers would 
contrast their treatment by the Govern- 
ment with the treatment which the claims 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary received 
at the hands of the same Government. 
It was nothing short of a disgrace to 
this English Government that its police- 
men were better paid than its school 
teachers. No doubt, such was the cha- 
racter of English rule in Ireland. The 
English had a substantial reason for the 
difference in their treatment of the two 
classes of persons; they could do with- 
out teachers—they were not afraid of 
the teachers — but they could not do 
without policemen, and, therefore, they 
treated policemen with consideration. 
But the policemen of Ireland, when they 
had grievances, went about the right 
way to get them redressed—they struck 
all through the country; and, within a 
very few days, they had ample assurance 
that their claims would be considered. 
Their claims were considered, and very 
promptly settled. The teachers, on the 
other hand, had to adopt a humbler 
tone. They had had to submit year 
after year. Their claims, admittedly 
just, were, upon one pretext or another, 
thrown aside, and the promises of the 
Government came to nought. The 
House of Commons had already, by 
legislation, admitted the justice of the 
claims of the teachers; it had made 
a bungling attempt to satisfy those 
claims. That attempt had manifestly 
broken down. The Bill which had been 


under consideration that night would 
cure the defects in the legislation already 
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the subject; but it was met with the 
miserable technical objection that though 
it was only 30 or 40 lines in length, it 
had been but a short time in the hands 
of Members. That objection would be 
amply met if the House were to meet 
to-morrow (Friday). By 4 o’clock to- 
morrow the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would have 
every opportunity of pondering over the 
Bill, and would, he (Mr. O’Brien) hoped, 
be in a position to tell the teachers of 
Ireland honestly whether the Govern- 
ment meant business. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
mentioned another topic. of very great 
interest to Ireland, to which he intended 
to call attention if the House sat to- 
morrow (Friday). He (Mr. O’Brien) 
had a good deal to say on that subject 
too. He and his hon. Friends had had 
no opportunity of pointing out to the 
House that the verdict of a special jury 
in Dublin, the eréme de la créme of jurors 
in Dublin, had stamped the conduct of 
the Crown in the case of Mr. Fitzgerald 
and the other Tubbercurry prisoners as 
a disgrace to public justice. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald was seized in the streets of Lon- 
don without a warrant, thrust into a 
cab, dragged over to Ireland, taken 
from his own part of the country— 
namely, Oork, to Sligo in the extreme 
West, examined there at least half-a- 
dozen times at secret inquiries, and it 
was now admitted at the end of seven 
months 

An hon. Memszr wished to know 
whether the Question before the House 
was not the adjournment of the House; 
and, if so, whether the hon. Member 
was addressing himself to that Question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : The Question before 
the House is the adjournment of the 
House. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he could readily 
understand the hon. Member’s difficulty 
in appreciating the situation. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was again and again exa- 
mined at secret inquiries in the depth 
of the prison itself, no reporters being 
admitted. Again and again Orown 
officials visited mon detained in that 
prison upon the same charge, and held 
out inducements of all sorts to them to 
turn approvers and to invent evidence. 
They succeeded in the case of one 
wretched man named Moran. They 
went then to the convict prison in Dub- 
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lin, and they fished out of that estab- 
lishment one of the Phonix Park mur- 
derers—a man who was, on his own 
confession, a murderer of the blackest 
dye—and they got this man to prop up 
their case against Fitzgerald. The 
Crown refused to try Fitzgerald at two 
Commissions ; they postponed his trial to 
the very last moment; and then, when 
the matter came for trial, the whole evi- 
dence against this man, who was ruined 
in his business, whose health had been 
destroyed by incarceration, and whose 
character had been laid under the most 
fearful imputation—the whole evidence 
the Crown produced against Fitzgerald 
was that of this murderer and of the 
scoundrel Moran, who, it turned out, 
was actually in the pay of the police 
when he pretended to be a conspirator. 
This was only a small example of the 
system of administering justice which 
had been completely unmasked in Ire- 
land during the last year. It must be 
remembered that it was not he and his 
hon, Friends who were accusing Earl 
Spencer’s administration of foul play; 
it was their own jurors in Dublin; it 
was the men who, of all others, they 
had most reason to trust, men selected 
from the class who, of all others, ought 
to take the most favourable view of the 
conduct of Crown prosecutionsin Ireland. 
Two verdicts of special juries had re- 
cently been given which directly im- 
peached the manner in which Crown 
puis were conducted in Ireland. 
ere was the double charge against the 
Government —there was the charge 
against certain Crown officials that they 
had fabricated or suborned evidence 
ainst ape opponents like Mr. 
itzgerald; and there was the charge 
that they had suppressed evidence 
against persons of their own class, the 
governing class in Dublin. These ac- 
cusations were now upon record in the 
verdicts of two special juries in Dublin. 
What more was there to be charged 
against the Government? They had 
never had the slightest explanation of 
the allusion in Detective French’s letter 
from prison to his friend. On the con- 
trary, evidence was accumulating that 
the man McDermott, to whom French 
referred in that letter as a police spy, 
was a police spy. That man, at the 
time he was in the employment of De- 
tective French and paid out of the 
Secret Service money, was going about 
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Cork inveigling people into conspiracy. 
He succeeded A doing so. He got 
some wretched young men to engage in 
a dynamite conspiracy. Two of his 
victims were tried in Liverpool and 
sentenced to penal servitude. [An hon. 
Memser: Hear, hear! } One of the two 
had since died. An hon. Member cried 
‘“‘Hear, hear!” No doubt the men 
who joined a dynamite conspiracy de- 
served penal servitude ; but the man who 
got up the conspiracy deserved it also. 
More than that, the Crown officials 
who employed this police spy de- 
served it also; and, if justice were 
done, some of the persons who had 
lately been restored with honour to 
high places and great emoluments in 
Dublin Castle would be sent to join 
their victims in Chatham or Portsmouth. 
Then, again, there was the case of the 
man Noonan. There was evidence that 
he was deliberately paid to make an 
attack upon Judge Barry. That was 
not the first case of the kind that had 
happened. The man Delany, who after- 
wards turned out to be a murderer, first 
became notorious because he attacked 
Judge Lawson in the street. Judge 
Lawson’s life, however, was not endan- 
gered at all, for Delany pulled a detec- 
tive by the sleeve before attempting to 
make the attack. Now, it was perfectly 
plain, by the light of all that had been 
discovered in Ireland since, that the 
attack was an attack very much of the 
same character as Noonan was engaged 
to make in Cork upon Judge Barry. 
The whole system was, from beginnin 

to end, a system of crime, manufacture 

and organized, no doubt, by inferior 
instruments of public justice in Ireland. 
Now, they would have had an oppor- 
tunity to-day (Friday), if the House 
had sat, of going into these matters in 
more detail than was possible at that 
hour of the morning; and he thought 
that sooner or later the Government 
would find there was not much to be 
gained by attempting to smother these 
matters. Sooner or later Earl Spencer 
would have to take some better means 
of defending himself than supplyin to 
The Times long columns from Irish Na- 
tionalist newspapers. The noble Earl 
might, sooner or later, have to face 
honestly the public judgment on his ad- 
ministration in Ireland, and the con- 
duct of the officials he had screened and, 
in some instances, promoted. To the 
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Irish Members it was perfectly—or it 
was almost—a matter of indifference 
whether he faced them honestly, or whe- 
ther he shirked them and allowed judg- 
ment to go by default. In either case 
the action of the Irish Members towards 
him would have been perfeetly justified. 
But to English Members it was another 
thing whether they were content that 
19-20ths ofthe Irish peopleshould believe, 
as they did in their hearts at that moment, 
that the whole system of government in 
Treland, from beginning to end, was a 
system of injustice and foul play, and 
that the very Detective Department 
itself was used for suborning false wit- 
nesses, in organizing crime, and in 
going about the convict prisons getting 
convicts to swear away the liberties of 
their political opponents. He would 
not go farther into the matter at that 
hour of the morning ; but he hoped that 
even now the Government might see the 
advisability of accepting the proposal of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton), and give them an oppor- 
tunity to-day (Friday) of discussing 
these two matters of vital importance— 
namely, the condition of the teachers in 
Ireland, and the administration of jus- 
tice in that country. 

Mr. LEAMY wished to suggest this 
—would the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) consent to keep a 
House on Saturday to allow the Irish 
Members to discuss the National School 
Teachers (Ireland) Bill? Hon. Mem- 
bers must have heard Mr. Speaker 
fixing the adjourned debate for “this 
day,” and it was perfectly open for 
them at the time to propose some other 
day. If other days had been proposed, 
the Government, with their followers at 
their back, could have carried any day 
they most approved of. The Irish 
Members had been under the impres- 
sion that the National School Teachers 
(Ireland) Bill would come on to-day. 
They took very deep interest in the 
measure, and its discussion might be 
left entirely to them—that was to say, 
if it were put off until to-morrow, and 
the English Members felt it was no con- 
cern of theirs, they might stop away 
from the House. Let them leave it to 
the Irish Members whom it did concern. 
When they considered, first of all, the 
action of the Chief Secretary, who had 
not even allowed the Bill to be seconded 
or to be adequately explained, or allowed 
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the Irish Members to express their views 
upon it, but had moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate at once, and when 
they considered that the Motion now 
made was one which would deprive 
them of the possibility of considering 
the matter to-day, they had a right to 
ask the noble Marquess that he would 
keep a House on Saturday to enable 
them to discuss the Bill. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The hon. Gentleman has asked if the 
Government can undertake to keep a 
House on Saturday. I am afraid I can 
give no such pledge, as it would be an 
undertaking beyond our power. Hon. 
Members are aware that at such a season 
as this, when there is no Government 
Business on the Paper, it is absolutely 
impossible for the Government to secure 
the attendance of a sufficient number of 
Members to go on with other Business. 
I altogether deny that anything in the 
shape of an understanding was ar- 
rived at that the National School 
Teachers (Ireland) Bill should be taken 
to-day by the fact of the hon. Mem- 
ber in charge of it deferring it until 
to-day. The fixing of the day is al- 
ways left to the discretion of the hon. 
Member in charge of a Bill, and 
neither the House nor the Government 
have anything to do with it. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) fixed 
“this day,” knowing that the Prime 
Minister had given Notice, at an earlier 
period of the evening, of the intention 
of the Government of moving at the end 
of this Sitting the adjournment of the 
House until Saturday. There are Orders 
of the Day fixed for Monday and Tues- 
day; but there is nothing to prevent us, 
if we think fit, from adjourning over the 
days for which Orders are put down. 
Further, I must observe that my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant will not be in a posi- 
tion, either to-morrow or on Saturday, 
to enter into a discussion of the Bill the 
second reading of which was moved this 
evening. My right hon. Friend did not 
allege as the only ground why it should 
not be discussed to-night that it was 
only printed this morning. He stated 
very frankly that this was a Bill to 
which the Irish Government could not 
possibly give its assent, or on which it 
could express a final opinion, until it 
had had an opportunity of consulting 
the Treasury and the Board of Edu- 
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cation in Ireland. It must be evident to 
Members of the House that a Bill which 
proposes a large expenditure of public 
money cannot possibly be assented to by 
the + wien off-hand with only a 
day’s consideration—and this Bill does 
affect the taxation and expenditure of 
the country. It is said there is other 
Business of importance to be discussed 
to-morrow, or that other Motions of 
eat interest and importance can be 
ane forward. But it is well known 
that, at this period of the year, it is not 
— to secure the attendance of 
embers in sufficient numbers to con- 
tinue discussions when the Business 
which has brought the House together 
in extraordinary Session is disposed of. 
When we meet to-morrow, therefore, 
the House will not be disposed to discuss 
ordinary Business. Hon. Members would 
have had some reason to complain if 
the Motion now made had been brought 
forward at this period of the morning 
without Notice. But they are perfectly 
well aware that Notice of the Motion 
was given early in the Sitting when the 
House was quite full. Every Member 
was fully aware of the intentions of the 
Government; and I cannot help thinking, 
therefore, that we must accede to the 
proposal. 
Mr. P. J. POWER said, he thought 
the National School teachers of Ireland 
had a great deal to complain of as re- 
ded the action of the Government. 
he manner in which the Government 
had met two most reasonable proposi- 
tions which had been made from the 
Irish Benches showed, he thought, that 
they were perfectly indifferent to the 
condition of the Irish National teachers. 
They wished the Irish Members to be- 
lieve, no doubt, that they did not feel 
this indifference, but were very anxious 
to improve the condition of these people. 
Any traveller in Ireland, however casual 
an observer he might be, must have no- 
ticed that the state of the teachers, on 
whom the condition of the country so 
largely depended, was, to a great extent, 
a miserable one. Their salaries were— 
as had been shown by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien)—considerably below those en- 
joyed by ordinary sub-constables; and 
the houses they occupied, in the vast 
majority of cases, were nothing better 
than hovels. In his own neighbourhood 
a man teaching an important school had 
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to travel three and a-half miles to his 
school every day throughout the year, 
and three and a-half oi back, which 
it was unnecessary to tell hon. Members 
was a considerablelabour. But the Go- 
vernment, no doubt, wished to persuade 
the National teachers that they were 
favourably disposed towards them, and 
admittedly they were up to a compara- 
tively recent date. Some of his friends 
who knew the feeling of the Irish Na- 
tional teachers, and the feeling in gene- 
ral of the people of Ireland, said that 
the apathy which the Government now 
displayed had arisen within the last year 
or so, owing to the fact that at a cer- 
tain banquet the Irish National teachers 
refused to drink the health of Earl 
Spencer. That appeared a very ridi- 
culous proposition; but the facts, he 
thought, had borne out the truth of the 
assertion. The very fact of the National 
Sehool teachers refusing to drink the 
health of His Excellency had ag mage 
the Government. He knewthat in the 
Union to which he had the honour to 
belong one gentleman, who at one time 
occupied a seat in that House, and was 
a very distinguished Member of the 
House, and who was in the habit of 
making himself annually very busy in 
regard to these teachers, stated pub- 
licly at the Board that, owing to 
the conduct of the teachers in not 
drinking the health of this nobleman 
who had shown such impartiality in the 
disposition of the destinies of the Irish 
people, he doubted very much whether 
e would continue to take the least in- 
terest in their case. This gentleman 
said he doubted very much whether he 
should, as he was in the habit of doing, 
move that the Union be contributors. 
However, he was steeped to the lips 
in pledges, and he did move that the 
Union should be contributors; but he 
did it with no heart, and the Motion he 
was able to carry in other years fell to 
the ground. Well, under those eircum- 
stances—which might account for the 
apathy and indifference of the Govern- 
ment to the claims of the National 
teachers — they were told that it was 
their own fault that these teachers were 
not in a better position than they were, 
and that they had it in their power to 
pay them result fees. Without goin 
into the matter deeply, there ap 
to be a certain amount of good argu- 
ment in that statement; but hon. Gen- 
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tlemen who told the Irish Members that 
it was their own fault that the National 
teachers were in the condition they were 
in should remember that the Guardians 
of Ireland would be stultifying them- 
selves if they became contributories to 
asystem they disliked. The system was 
called the ‘‘Irish National System ;” 
but anyone acquainted with its curri- 
culum and the mode of proceeding would 
acknowledge that instead of its being 
called the “Irish National System ”’ it 
ought to be called the “‘ Anti-Irish Na- 
tional System.” It would be hard for it 
to be otherwise, looking at the composi- 
tion of the Board which ruled the Educa- 
tion Question in Ireland. The most 
candid man would admit that there were 
very few on the Board who, in the 
slightest degree, enjoyed the confidence 
of the Irish people. He would admit 
there were many on the Board who en- 
joyed the confidence of what was called 
by some, and what they might call them- 
selves, the gatrison in Ireland. But we 
were not supposed to be educating the 
garrison. The garrison had means of 
its own. We were supposed to be 
educating the people; but he imagined 
that the Board of National Education 
was packed and filled with men se- 
lected from their anti-Irish spirit. Under 
these circumstances, it would be apparent 
to hon. Members that the Unions had a 
great many reasons for not becoming con- 
tributory, and that there was a neces- 
sity for fresh legislation on the subject. 
Certainly, it did not appear, from the 
conduct of the House that night in re- 
jecting the moderate proposals of the 
Irish Members, that they had any idea 
of changing the system of Irish National 
teachers ; and he could only repeat what 
he had said at an earlier period of the 
evening—namely, that he hoped those 
teachers would have learnt, from the 
course adopted by the Government, the 
lesson that the only way of bettering 
their position was by resorting to pres- 
sure. Oertainly, from the Government 
point of view, he believed that no more 
injurious lesson could be taught to any 
people. The Irish people had been 
taught by the past that they would not 
obtain justice — that their demands 
would not be listened to— that they 
would not get justice to remedy their 
grievances until they had been driven 
to the eve of revolution. An influential 
elector of the county of Waterford, a 
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gentleman who was somewhat an op- 
ponent of his (Mr. P. J. sat and a 
oe believer in the Prime Minister, 
ad said to him the other day that he 
was almost coming round to the way of 
thinking of the Parnellites, that he 
watched Her Majesty’s Government for 
a considerable time, and was forced to 
admit that nothing could be got out of 
them for Ireland unless the country was 
kept on the eve of revolution. From 
the Government point of view, what 
more foolish lesson could be taught to 
men? Nothing that he could conceive 
could be more dangerous to the well- 
being of a State than that the people 
should have this conviction ; and he cer- 
tainly thought that the manner in which 
their most moderate proposals were re- 
ceived and put down, and the indiffer- 
ence with which their claims were treated, 
justified the Irish Members and the Irish 
people in coming to that conclusion. The 
Trish people had learnt and were daily 
learning the lesson more and more ; and 
the following of the Prime Minister in 
Ireland, he was glad to say, was daily 
becoming beautifully less. It would 
be in the recollection of the House 
that they had had reforms from 
time to time, connected probably with 
the Prime Minister’s name, some of 
the facts in connection with which 
had been most peculiar. The Irish 
Church Act, no doubt, was a step in the 
right direction; and he thought history 
recorded that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) used some rather 
ominous expression in regard to that 
Act in reference to Clerkenwell. Then, 
again, it must be in the recollection of 
most hon. Members of the present Par- 
liament that the year before the Irish 
Land Act was introduced the Prime Mi- 
nister put down his foot in the most 
sitive way and declared that the Irish 
Land Question was settled, and that the 
agrarian question would never again be 
re-opened. Yet the year after that most 
positive statement the right hon. Gentle- 
man came down with a measure dealing 
with that very subject. This, and other 
events which had occurred, and were 
occurring daily, had impressed on many 
people, as he was sure they would con- 
tinue to impress upon them, that there 
was not much to be had from this Par- 
liament by argument, seeing that, as a 
rule, the arguments put forward by the 
Irish Members were not listened to. He 
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might remind hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that they had expressed their sur- 
prise just now that in speaking of the 
extension of the hours of polling which 
was proposed in the Bill introduced by 
an hon. and learned Member opposite 
(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot), some of the Mem- 
bers sitting on those Benches should 
have taken exception to such a measure. 
Personally, he had thought, at first 
sight, that there could be no doubt as 
to the usefulness of the measure; but 
he felt that, with the franchise as it now 
existed in Ireland, it would be of very 
little use. Of course, with an increased 
franchise, and with a great number of 
working men upon the roll of electors, 
he had no doubt that the provisions of 
the Bill would be of advantage. But in 
connection with that matter his hon. 
Friend the Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) had pointed out that 
the Prevention of Crime Act might 
be used, and, in all probability, would 
be used, as a means of intimidating the 
National electors, and of preventing them 
from recording their votes. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, who were not averse to 
any measure which proceeded from Dub- 
lin Castle, looked upon that assertion as 
an extravagant one ; but those who lived 
in Ireland felt no surprise at any step 
which the officials of Dublin Castle took 
in order to carry out the views of the 
Executive. Even upon that very sub- 
ject of the ‘“‘Curfew’’ Clauses of the 
Prevention of Crime Act, to which his 
hon. Friend had alluded, they might, 
undoubtedly, be made an engine for 
preventing the free exercise of the 
electoral] franchise by the National elec- 
tors. He might mention that not many 
months ago two respectable electors of 
the county he (Mr. P. J. Power) had 
the honour to represent (Waterford) 
were found out at 11 o’clock at night 
by some busy sub-constable, who hand- 
cuffed them forthwith, and dragged 
them some miles to a neighbouring vil- 
lage, where they were thrust into a filthy 
cell. They were men of position, cha- 
racter, and of the highest respectability ; 
but they were retained in custody for 
some hours, and brought before the 
Justice of the Peace in the morning, 
when they were discharged, the magis- 
trate remarking that, as far as he was 
concerned, he saw no necessity for arrest- 
ing thesemen, and added that if the police 
thought they had a case for prosecu- 
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tion they should proceed by summons. 
That fact only showed the extraordi- 
nary length to which some portions 
of the Executive in Ireland would 
condescend to proceed under the mon- 
strous laws which now prevailed in 
that country, and which would not be 
tolerated in England for one moment. 
It was much to be regretted that the 
Government and the House of Commons 
would not listen to the statements which 
were put before them by the Represen- 
tatives of the Irish people. So long as 
that state of things prevailed they must 
expect to meet with determined opposi- 
tion from the Irish Members. He hoped, 
however, that the Government would 
take a lesson from the past, and endea- 
vour to display a more conciliatory spirit 
in the future. 

Mr. KENNY said, he saw the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant in his 
place ; and he wished to put a question 
to him on a matter which he had already 
brought to the notice of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and in regard to which he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
be in a position to offer some explana- 
tion. The subject he desired to call 
attention to was the composition of the 
magistracy in Ireland—a question which 
was last year under discussion in that 
House. Attention was drawn to it not 
only by Members sitting on that side of 
the House, but also by Members from 
Ireland who happened to sit on the 
other side. A Return had been sup- 
plied to the House setting forth the 
names of the gentlemen who, at the pre- 
sent moment, held the position of magis- 
trates—that was to say, gentlemen who 
were Justices of the Peace, and not sti- 
pendiary magistrates. One fact was 
clearly proved by that Return, and it 
was that the number of persons profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion who 
were Justices of the Peace in Ireland 
were remarkably small. Indeed, while 
the Catholics in Ireland were four-fifths 
of the population, four-fifths of the 
magistrates were Protestants. He was 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary did not appear to take 
much interest in the matter; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman would spare a 
moment in order that he might listen to 
the case that he (Mr. Kenny) was about 
to place before him he should feel 
obliged. He had asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to-day, in regard to the re- 
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commendations which were made to the 
Lord Chancellor by Local Bodies, what 
action the Lord Chancellor had taken in 
certain special cases? As' he had ex- 
pected, the Chief Secretary stated, in 
reply, that the Lord Chancellor had 
refused to appoint certain gentlemen of 

osition to the Commission of the Peace, 
oan the Lord Lieutenant of thecounty 
had refused to recommend the appoint- 
ment of the gentlemen named. Now, 
if there was one point made more clear 
than another by the Predecessor of the 
present Chief Secretary last year it was 
this—that whenever a case could be 
established for the appointment of Ca- 
tholics to the Commission of the Peace 
in Ireland the Lord Chancellor would 
exercise his inherent right to appoint 
without regard to the opinion of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county. What 
were the facts? One of the cases he 
had submitted to the right hon. Gentle- 
man was a case in which two gentlemen 
who happened to be Catholics were re- 
commended by the Board of Guardians 
to the Lord Chancellor as suitable for 
appointment to the Commission of the 
Peace. He understood that by law the 
question of property qualification had a 
good deal to do with appointments to 
the Commission of the Peace in Ireland, 
especially when Catholics were recom- 
mended. In this case, however, no ob- 
jection could be taken to the gentlemen 
proposed on the score of the property 
they were possessed of, for it was well 
known and distinctly stated that the 
rateable value of the property held by 
one of these gentlemen was about £500 
a-year, while the rating qualification of 
the other gentleman was about half that 
sum. There were in the county of Clare 
many Protestant magistrates whose 
rating qualification was absolutely no- 
thing ; but they were recommended for 
appointment by the Lord Lieutenant on 
account of their connection with certain 
families in the county. Now these men, 
whose case he had brought under the 
notice of the Chief Secretary, were men 
of intelligence, of considerable education 
—men of good circumstances and posi- 
tion in society, and neither of them had 
ever attached himself, in any way, to 
what might be termed the Nationalist 
section of the community in Ireland. 
He put forward their case as a typical 
case, because, although they were re- 
commended to the Lord Chancellor by 
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the only local representative Body in the 
district, although their claims and quali- 
fications were unquestionable, yet, be- 
cause the Lord Lieutenant declined to 
back up the recommendation of the 
Board of Guardians, the Lord Chan- 
cellor refused to give his sanction to the 
appointment in direct contradiction to 
the engagement given by the Govern- 
ment last year—that the Lord Chan- 
cellor would exercise his inherent right 
to appoint to the Commission of the 
Peace in Ireland whenever a claim was 
made out that there were Catholics duly 
qualified to fill that position. In regard 
to the particular district for which these 
gentlemen were recommended, it ex- 
tended for 20 miles in every direction 
—North, South, East, and West; and 
throughout the whole district there was 
only one regular Justice of the Peace. 
There was another who had a man- 
sion in the locality, but he seldom 
resided there; and, in addition, he 
was a County Court Judge for the 
next county—the county of Galway. 
The result was that there was only one 
resident Justice of the Peace in the dis- 
trict, which extended, as he had pointed 
out, in every direction, for 20 miles. In 
addition to that fact, it was the duty of 
the Resident Magistrate to attend the 
Petty Sessions Court held in a particular 
place once every fortnight; and the in- 
convenience of the arrangement was 
made manifest by a recent circumstance 
that took place. Four men were arrested 
on separate charges. Two of them were 
arrested on a charge of firing into a 
house, or something of that nature; at 
any rate, it was a very serious charge. 
Those two men were taken to a village 
in the centre of the district; but no 
magistrate could be found to return 
them fortrial. The result was that they 
had to be taken a distance of 20 miles 
to the nearest magistrate, in order that 
they might be remanded. Two other 
men were arrested on a trivial charge, 
under one of the provisions of the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act. No distinct crime 
was alleged against them, but they were 
simply charged with a trivial violation of 
an exceptional law; and in the face of 
the fact that the charge was of a trivial 
and trumpery character these men had 
also to be taken a distance of 20 miles, 
to be taken before the only magistrate 
that could be found, and although in 
this district the scarcity of magistrates 
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would be admitted, even by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
himself, the Lord Chancellor had re- 
fused to appoint gentlemen who had 
been recommended to him by the only 
representative authority in the district. 
He had also refused, in the face of the 
pledge given by the Irish Government, 
through the late Chief Secretary (Mr. 
Trevelyan)—that they would appoint 
wherever a good case could be made out 
—nevertheless, they had refused to 
appoint these gentlemen simply because 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county de- 
clined to give his sanction to the ap- 
pointment. And what was the reason ? 
He thought they were fairly entitled to 
inquire into the reason why the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county had refused to 
sanction the appointment of these gentle- 
men. The Lord Lieutenant of the 
county was a gentleman who held ex- 
treme Tory and Orange views; and he 
had repeatedly, not only privately but 
publicly, stated, until it had become 
notorious throughout the whole district, 
that he would not sanction the appoint- 
ment of any person to the magistracy 
who was not a thick and thin supporter 
of himself and his Party. He would 
only say this—that if the Lord Chan- 
cellor departed from the pledge given to 
the House by the Irish Government, 
which he himself, as a Member of the 
Irish Government, was a party to, and if 
he refused to appoint to the magistracy 
any gentleman recommended to him, 
whenever the Lord Lieutenant chose to 
interpose his veto, the pledge made to 
the Irish Members last Session was a 
mere sham and humbug. He might 
instance another vase which ocourred in 
the county of Lietrim. In that county 
a number of gentlemen were recom- 
mended to the Lord Chancellor under 
some similar circumstances. He would 
take the case of two of them. There 
were five recommended altogether ; but 
he would not press the claims in the other 
three cases, because, from information 
he had received, he believed there might 
be objections to three of the gentlemen 
recommended. There could, however, 
be no objection to the other two, and if 
the Lord Chancellor had been allowed 
to be guided by his own discretion he 
would have appointed them to the posi- 
tion they were recommended to dis- 
charge. Butin this case, again, the Lord 
Chancellor had departed from the pro- 
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mise given by the Irish Government, 
and instead of making the appointment 
he consulted the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county. Again, the Lord Lieutenant, 
being a violent Orange partizan, of 
course refused to sanction the appoint- 
ment of these gentlemen to the Com- 
mission of the Peace. The result wag 
that the Lord Chancellor yielded to the 
views of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, and refused to sanction the ap- 
pointment of these gentiemen. If he 
were to cite all the instances which had 
been brought under his notice, he would 
be compelled to detain the House for 
an inordinate length. The cases he had 
mentioned were only specimens of what 
had taken place in Ireland within the 
last six months; and he would ask the 
present Chief Secretary, who was re- 
sponsible for the due observance of the 
pledge given to the House by his Prede- 
cessor, and who was responsible to the 
House for the action of the Irish au- 
thorities, whether he concurred in the 
policy now being pursued, which was, 
undoubtedly, a distinct violation of 
the guarantees and pledges by thd 
Irish Government during last Session ? 
This was a question which was regarded 
with a great deal of interest and anxiety 
in Ireland. The composition of the ma- 
gistracy, though it might seem to the 
English people a matter of trivial im- 
portance, was to the people of Ireland a 
matter of the most vital concern. In 
Ireland the administration of the law 
was almost invariably used as an engine 
by which to strike terror and to create 
fear. It was, therefore, of the utmost 
consequence to the people that there 
should be persons engaged in the ad- 
ministration of the law who would be 
above the suspicion of being the crea- 
tures of any section of the ruling autho- 
rities. While the composition of the 
Irish magistracy was allowed to remain, 
as at present, practically the monopoly 
of one clique, and that clique opposed 
in every respect to the traditions and 
feelings, both religious and political, of 
the vast body of the Irish people, there 
could never be anything like confidence 
or trust in the administration of the 
law. He impressed upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary the im- 
portance of this question, and he jasked 
of him some expression of opiniom with 
regard to the course of procedure {which 
now seemed to be adopted by thfe Lord 
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Chancellor. He asked the right hon.| county. No one had ever set up the 
Gentleman whether he was now pre-| idea that the veto of the Lord Lieutenant 
ared to make an announcement in direct | of a county was final. He (Mr. Camp- 
conflict with the pledges which the Go- | bell-Bannerman) also stated earlier in 
yernment had given within the last three | the day that in these cases the names 
or four months? He knew that this| had first of all been submitted to the 
was an inconvenient time to press for- | Lord Lieutenant; that the Lord Lieu- 
ward so important a matter; indeed, it| tenant objected to them on certain 
was only the serious and grave character | grounds; and then the Lord Chancellor 
of the question which had prompted | confirmed the opinion of the Lord Lieu- 
him to rise on the present occasion. If) tenant. ‘The Lord Chancellor had taken 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief | great pains, in cases where the compo- 
Secretary was not willing at the present | sition of the magistracy was unsatisfac- 
time to enter into any lengthened de- | tory, to find proper persons for appoint- 
fence of the action which had been pur- | ment, and if the names of any gentle- 
sued by the Lord Chancellor, perhaps | men were submitted to him he would 
he would give such an indication of his | himself investigate their qualifications. 
views on the subject as would enable| There had been no intention on the 
the people of Ireland to come to a con- | part of the Government to depart from 
clusion as to whether the pledges and | the terms of the understanding which 
guarantees which were given by the | was arrived at last Session. 
Irish Government last Session were to| Mr. KENNY asked the right hon. 
be adhered to. Gentleman to state whether any means 
Mk. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN | could be devised by which the objections 
said, he was glad to be able to remove | of the Lord Lieutenants of the counties 
from the mind of the hon. Gentleman} to gentlemen who had been recom- 
(Mr. Kenny) the misapprehension under | mended for appointment by Local Bodies 
which he appeared to labour. He was| or otherwise could be notified to the 
sorry, however, the hon. Gentleman had | gentlemen recommended, in order that 
felt it his duty to elaborate at consider- | the objections could be met, if it was 
able length an accusation against the | right and proper they should be met, 
Government, because, as a matter of| or, in other words, that the gentlemen 
fact, there was no foundation whatever | recommended should be in a position to 
for that accusation. The hon. Gentle- | state their case to the Lord Chancellor 
man referred to two answers he (Mr. | directly ? 
Campbell-Bannerman) made at Question| Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
time to-day ; but, as it was not always | said, he did not think anything of tliat 
easy to hear what was said in the House, | kind could be allowed. ‘The investiga- 
probably the hon. Gentleman did not | tions were of a confidential and some- 
catch what he said. What he said was| what delicate nature. The Lord Chan- 
that, in the case of the two counties to | cellor judged each case himself, and did 
which the hon. Gentleman had alluded, | his best to find properly qualified Jus- 
the names of gentlemen had been sub- | tices. 
mitted by the Boards of Guardians for} Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, the 
appointment to the Magisterial Bench ; | speech which had just been made by the 
but they had been objected to by the/| right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, and the | tary, and the speech which was pre- 
Lord Chancellor thought that the objec- | viously made by the hon. Gentleman the 
tions taken by the Lord Lieutenant of | Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny), con- 
the county were reasonable. The Lord | tained a good deal of matter which was 
Chancellor inspected the cases himself | highly interesting to Irish Members, and 
most carefully, as he inspected all such | no doubt to other hon. Members of the 
cases ; and as to the claims and qualifi- | House; but both the speeches were 
cations of the gentlemen proposed, he | somewhat beside the mark. The ques- 
came to the same conclusion as the Lord | tion which had come to the front was— 
Lieutenant arrived at. It was quite true | Would the Government give to-morrow 
that the Lord Chancellor had it in his | (Friday) for the discussion of the Na- 
power—and he did occasionally exercise | tional School Teachers (Ireland) Bill, or 
the power—of overriding the objection | would they keep a House on Saturday for 
made by the Lord Lieutenant of a/| the discussion of that measure? It was 
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with extreme reluctance that he and 
very many of his hon. Colleagues were 
compelled, in the performance of that 
which they considered to be their duty, to 
trespass upon the attention of the House 
at that late hour (4.30). They had, 
however, felt it incumbent upon them 
to press upon the attention of the Go- 
vernment and of the House the claims 
of the National School teachers in Ire- 
land. The question asked in this coun- 
try and in Ireland to-morrow would 
be—Why did the Irish Members persist 
in prolonging this Sitting to such an ex- 
tent ? When the news of this discussion 
reached the people of Ireland and of 
England, what reason would be assigned 
for the present action of the Irish Mem- 
bers? The reason assigned would be 
that Her Majesty’s Government refused 
the most reasonable demand of the Irish 
Members to have the National School 
Teachers (Ireland) Bill discussed to- 
morrow (Friday), or, failing to-morrow, 
upon Saturday. Two hours ago he left 
that Chamber under the impression that 
to-night’s Business was over; and he 
was led to that conclusion because of the 
very distinct statement he heard from 
the Chair that the second reading of the 
National School Teachers (Ireland) Bill 
was set down for to-morrow (Friday). 
He was leaving the premises when he 
was called back and told that the noble 
Lord (Lord Richard Grosvenor) had 
moved the adjournment of the House 
until Saturday. He did not know how 
Her Majesty’s Government explained 
the inconsistency which prompted them 
to allow the second reading of a Bill to 
be fixed for to-morrow (Friday), and 
then prompted the noble Lord to move 
the adjournment of the House until 
Saturday. Well, in the face of the 
apparent inconsistency on the part of the 
Government, what was the action of the 
Irish Representatives? They were will- 
ing to come to a compromise. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Waterford City 
(Mr. Leamy) made a speech which had 
for its object the effecting of a compro- 
mise in the matter. What did the hon. 
Gentleman suggest ? He suggested that 
if they consented now to the adjourn- 
ment of the House until Saturday, 
in accordance with the Motion of the 
noble Lord (Lord Richard Grosvenor), 
the Government should undertake to 
keep a House on Saturday for the second 
reading of the National School Teachers 
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(Ireland) Bill. He did not think that 
ever before had a more reasonable de- 
mand been made upon Her Majesty’s 
Government by any section of Members; 
but what was the reply given by the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War (the Marquess of Hartington)? 
He told them that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could not keep a Houso for 
the second reading of the National 
School Teachers (Ireland) Bill, because, 
forsooth, the Session being nearly at a 
close, hon. Members would be leaving 
town, and could not, for one reason or 
another, be expected to attend on Satur- 
day. That was ne answer to the de- 
mand for justice which the National 
School teachers made upon the House. 
He asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland what would 
be thought by the National School 
teachers of Ireland and their friends 
when the news reached them to-morrow 
that, in reply to the very reasonable re- 
quest made on their behalf that Satur- 
day should be set apart by the Govern- 
ment for the discussion of the second 
reading of this Bill, a responsible and 
leading Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment told them that because Mem- 
bers of the House wanted to get to their 
homes in the country for the Christmas 
holidays a House could not be kept? 
Of course, it was within the power of 
the Government to treat any class of the 
people of Ireland in the same way. He 
was very much mistaken if the Chief 
Secretary did not find out that the Na- 
tional School teachers did not harbour 
feelings of great resentment to the Go- 
vernment for the action they had pur- 
sued that night. He never heard in the 
House of Comnions any clearer argu- 
ment in favour of Irish National Self- 
Government than the reply of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington). 
Here were a ciass of people in Ireland 
who were suffering very great grievances, 
and a Bill, the principle of which did 
not meet with any opposition from the 
Government, was introduced for the 
amelioration of their condition. They 
asked that the Bill should be discussed 
in the Imperial Parliament, which arro- 
gated to itself the right to rule Ireland; 
and what was the answer the Govern- 
ment gave? Why, that the Imperial 
Parliament could not, so to speak, make 
it convenient to keep a House on Satur- 
day for the consideration of the Bill. A 
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better argument for Irish Home Rule | anything the hon. Gentleman was say- 
could not be advanced. It proved that | ing. 
though this class were suffering great} Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, if 
jevances, the Government and the /| the right hon. Gentleman was not laugh- 
bulk of the Members ofthe House cared | ing at his remarks, it was quite evident 
go very little for those grievances that | he was not paying any attention at all 
they could not cut short by one day|to what he was saying. If by any 
their Christmas holidays to remove those | strange accident—and it would, indeed, 
grievances. He emphasized that, and | be a very strange accident—he (Mr. 
asked the National School teachers of | William Redmond) ever succeeded to 
Ireland to remember that when the Irish | the position of the right hon. Gentle- 
Members endeavoured to induce the | man, and desired to keep the confidence 
Government to give facilities for the | of the people of Ireland, he would, at 
discussion of the second reading of a least, listen to what the Representatives 
Bill calculated to improve their condi- | of the country had to say in the House. 
tion, the Government absolutely de-| The case of Mr. Fitzgerald had never 
clined, upon the ground that it was not | been thoroughly discussed in the House 
convenient to the House. He hoped|of Commons. Since the Tubbercurry 
that the National School teachers would | prisoners, after their long imprisonment, 
in future find it convenient to band | were discharged by a picked jury, or, if 
themselves together, and to agitate in a| he might not use the word “ picked,” 
manner which would effectually prevent, | he would say by a jury composed of the 
in days to come, any action upon the | especial favourites of Dublin Castle, no 
art of the Government such as had | proper opportunity had been afforded to 
Gees experienced that night. But he | the House to go fully into the case. The 
might say it was not only with refer-| case of Mr. Fitzgerald had been ably 
ence to the National School Teachers | and very clearly stated that night by 
(Ireland) Bill that Irish Members were | his hon. Friend the Member for Mallow 
anxious to keep a House on Saturday. | (Mr. O’Brien). The hon. Gentleman had 
It was quite true that if ‘they had been | shown the House how Mr. Fitzgerald 
able to keep a House to-morrow (Friday) | was arrested in London without a war- 
or on Saturday, the first measure which | rant, and no time allowed him to appeal 
would have occupied their attention | or to give an explanation; how he was 
would have been the National School | put into prison and kept there for seven 
Teachers (Ireland) Bill; but there were | months, without a single tittle of evi- 
other matters of the gravest importance | dence against him which could have 
and interest to the people of Ireland | secured a conviction by any jury, how- 
which it was intended to proceed with | ever biassed; the hon. Gentleman had 
on either of those days. After the Na- | shown that, at the end of seven months, 
tional School Teachers (Ireland) Bill had | in spite of the efforts made by Crown 
been disposed of, attention would have | officials to send him to penal servitude, 
been called by his hon. Friend the Mem- | this unfortunate man, together with the 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) to the case of | other Tubberourry prisoners, were re- 
the Tubbercurry prisoners. The right | leased. Now, the principal point which 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary was | would be raised in the case of the Tub- 
laughing. He did not know whether | bercurry prisoners would be, what com- 
the right hon. Gentleman was laughing | pensation did the Government propose 
at what he (Mr. William Redmond) was | to give to Mr. Fitzgerald and his fellow- 
saying or not; but he assured the right | prisoners for their continued and unjust 
hon. Gentleman that the majority of| incarceration? Mr. Fitzgerald was a 
the people of Ireland, and the majority | gentleman of high principle and much 
of the Irish Members, did not look upon | honour, and it was doubtful whether he 
the wrongful imprisonment of any man | would, under any circumstances, consent 
as a matter for laughter, especially on|to take any compensation; but it was 
the part of a right hon. Gentleman who | well it should be known whether Her 
was directly responsible to Her Majesty’s | Majesty’s Government intended to offer 
Government for the maintenance of law | if not pecuniary compensation, at least 
and order in Ireland. some compensation in the shape of a 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : | statement which should go forth to the 
Allow me to say I was not laughing at | world proving the innocence of Mr. Fitz- 
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gerald, and proving also the truth of the 
statements made by Irish Members in 
the House regarding Mr. Fitzgorald while 
that gentleman was in gaol awaiting trial. 
It was all very well for English Members 
in the House to consider the imprison- 
ment of a mere Irishman for seven 
months a light matter,and a matter which 
should not occupy the time of Parliament. 
He could assure hon. Gentlemen that if an 
Englishman had been treated in any 
part of the British Empire with one 
quarter of the heartlessness and injus- 
tice which had been meted out to Mr. 
Fitzgerald that gentleman’s case would 
ring out through the whole Empire, and 
any Motion in the House condemning 
his treatment would meet with the sup- 
port of the vast majority of Members. 
Probably those Gentlemen who were 
now opposed to granting Mr. Fitzgerald 
full justification were so opposed simply 
because he was an Irishman. He (Mr. 
Redmond) had no doubt whatever that 
if an Englishman had been taken off the 
streets of the City of London, without a 
warrant, and without evidence, and kept 
in prison for seven months, and at the 
end of that time it had been found that 
there was no evidence to justify his im- 
prisonment, there would have been many 
Englishmen to take up the case, and 
urge it with far greater warmth than he 
(Mr. Redmond) and his Colleagues urged 
that of Mr. Fitzgerald. He did not 
doubt that the Radical and liberty- 
loving inclinations of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), whom he saw sitting opposite 
to-night—sitting there, in defiance of 
his Radical principles, for the purpose 
of voting down a measure which was to 
give relief to the unfortunate school 
teachers of Ireland—would induce him, 
as well as other Members of his section 
of the House, to take up the case 
of any Englishman in the position of 
Mr. Fitzgerald. No doubt, if such an 
Englishman there were, the hon. Baronet 
would make the rafters of that House 
ring with his wrongs. He (Mr. Red- 
mond) would, however, pass from that 
case. There was great interest attached 
by many Members to the decision of the 
Government not to allow the House to 
sit that day. There were many Mem- 
bers of the Irish Party who had on the 
Paper for that day (Friday) Questions 
of considerable importance, and of con- 
siderable interest to their constituents 
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and to the people of Ireland. He, 
himself, had intended to ask a Question 
and to make an explanation in regard to 
some queries which he had addressed to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland the other day as toa 
gentleman of the name of Haughton, 
who had been a Court Valuer, and who 
was dismissed by the Land Commission 
from that position without the slightest 
reason being assigned. What was the 
case of Mr. Haughton? Why, he was 
not apprehended in London and impri- 
soned for seven months—he was not 
summarily arrested—but his case was, 
nevertheless, one of very great hardship. 
He was a Court Valuer because of his 
high character, and because of, his great 
experience—his great practical experi- 
ence—in connection with agricultural 
matters. This gentleman filled the office 
of Court Valuer with satisfaction, so far 
as it could be ascertained, to everybody 
with whom he came in contact, includ- 
ing those whose land he was called upon 
to inspect and value. Well, this gentle- 
man had been dismissed from his posi- 
tion. He (Mr. Redmond) had asked in 
that House why he had been dismissed, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had replied that 
Mr. Haughton had been sent away be- 
cause the Land Commission had thought 
fit to dispense with his services—that he 
had been dismissed, although his in- 
tegrity had never been called in ques- 
tion. If Mr. Haughton was not dis- 
missed because of anything wanting in 
himself—if he was not dismissed because 
it was necessary to call his integrity in 
question—if there was nothing to be 
charged against him, why was he dis- 
missed? If he had not transgressed in 
any way there was only one reason for 
his dismissal, and that was that the Land 
Commissioners found that they had a 
sufficient number of Court Valuers and 
could dispense with the services of one. 
Was that why Mr. Haughton was dis- 
missed? No, it was not; because Mr. 
Haughton was not, by two or three, the 
last of the Court Valuers appointed ; and 
if the Land Commissioners found that 
they could do without one Court Valuer 
they were bound, in common fairness 
and honesty, to dispense with the ser- 
vices of the gentleman last appointed. 
Instead of doing that, they went back 
over the heads of two or three of the 
more recent appointments, and dismissed 
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Mr. Haughton from their service. He 
(Mr. Redmond) had asked in that House 
the reason of that dismissal—what the 
man had done that his appointment 
should be taken from him—and he was 
answered, in a flippant tone, that there 
wasno reason to be given. ‘‘ The Land 
Commission wished it, and no one must 
question the Land Commission.” He 
maintained that the Government had a 
duty to perform towards theman. What 
was the effect of a summary dismissal 
from a position such as that of Court 
Valuer in Ireland? It might seem a 
light decision onthe part of the Land Com- 
missioners and to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland; but 
to the man who was dismissed what did 
it mean ? It meant that a whisper would 
go round the country side, and would 
reach his home where he was well 
known—a whisper to the effect that he 
had been guilty of some evil doing. His 
neighbours would ask, ‘‘ Why is he dis- 
missed?” and the answer would very 
naturally occur to their minds—‘‘ He 
would not have been dismissed if he 
had not done something wrong—if he 
had not overstepped the bounds of his 
duty.” Mr. Haughton, being dismissed 
without reason assigned, was left to 
suffer all the inconvenience of having 
his neighbours and the country side be- 
lieve that he had done something con- 
trary to the duties of the position which 
he held. He (Mr. Redmond) maintained 
that the Government had a right to press 
on the Land Commissioners to give a 
fair and solid reason for Mr. Haughton’s 
dismissal. If the Government would say 
“This gentleman was sent away be- 
cause he did so and so or so and so;”’ if 
they would give a fair reason for the 
dismissal he (Mr. Redmond) should be 
perfectly satisfied. The Government had 
no right to support the Land Commis- 
sioners—they had no right to be satisfied 
with such a thing as the dismissal of a 
gentleman of high character and emi- 
nently qualified for his position, without 
the assignment of the slightest reason. 
He did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would pursue this matter, and urge 
on the Land Commission the necessity, 
in common fairness, of assigning some 
reason for the dismissal of Mr. Haughton; 
but he could assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman of one thing—namely, that he 
(Mr. Redmond) should spare no trouble 
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or pains to make this case as incon- 
venient as he possibly could to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government until he obtained a 
full and fair answer. On the Motion for 
Adjournment he had already stated why 
the Irish Members wanted a Sitting that 
day, or, failing that day, why they asked 
the Government to keep a House for 
them to-morrow. A great and deplor- 
able delay had taken place in dealing 
with the grievances of the Irish National 
School teachers, and the Irish Members 
were extremely anxious to make some 
progress with the Bill dealing with that 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland might say it 
was a matter of indifference whether the 
second reading of the National School 
Teachers’ Bill took place to-day or in 
March—that it would make no differ- 
ence, so far as the objects of the Bill 
were concerned. But it made this dif- 
ference—it would give the National 
School teachers great satisfaction, and 
some confidence in the intentions of the 
Government, if they could to-morrow 
read that the Bill had been read a se- 
cond time. Such news coming to them 
might induce them to refrain from per- 
petrating acts which he sincerely and 
truly feared they might allow themselves 
to be led into if Parliament and the Go- 
vernment turned a deaf ear to their ap- 
peals, cared nothing for their grievances, 
and persisted in their refusal to allow 
the Bill to be read a second time. There 
had never been at any time in Ireland a 
more exemplary elass of people than the 
National School teachers. They had been 
hard working, they had been long suffer- 
ing, and they had at no time been led 
by any considerations into transgressing 
the laws of the country. The tenant 
farmers of Ireland had had a grievance 
which they could not get redressed until 
they stirred up an agitation which shook 
the British Empire to its foundations. 
The farmers could not get their griev- 
ances remedied until the agrarian cry 
was rampant. He wished to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government whether they 
would give the teachers in Ireland some 
promise or some guarantee that their 
grievances would be attended to befere 
they were compelled to resort to criminal 
acts? He had no doubt in the world 
that if these people, who were living on 
the verge of starvation, and occupying 
miserable hovels, were excluded much 
longer from the consideration they de- 
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served they would be induced to break 
the law of the country, and resort to mea- 
sures which would more earnestly attract 
the attention of Parliament than could 
the merits of the men sent to Parliament 
to represent the Irish people. He would 
earnestly ask the Government to allow 
the Irish Members to take the discussion 
of the Irish National School Teachers 
Bill on Saturday. He warned the Go- 
vernment that if they persisted in their 
refusal to allow the Irish Members to 
have a full and fair discussion of the 
merits of the Bill on Saturday the con- 
sequences would be not altogether satis- 
factory to the prospect the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had before him in regard 
to the administration of law and order in 
Ireland. | ‘‘ Oh, oh !”’] He was sorry that 
his remarks were unpleasant to some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He was ex- 
ceedingly sorry, because he felt that it 
was his duty to say these things. He 
felt that the course that the Irish Mem- 
bers were adopting was somewhat ex- 
treme ; but bitter experience had taught 
them in Ireland that only extreme 
courses were ever likely to win anything 
from England. It was the duty of the 
Irish Members—and it niust be for ever 
their duty so long as it was their mis- 
fortune to remainin that House—to show 
English Members and Her Majesty’s 
Government that they would continue 
doggedly and sullenly to press the re- 
dress of the grievances of the people of 
Ireland on the people of England until 
sufficient remedies were applied. He 
did not think that a more reasonable 
compromise was ever suggested than 
that which was proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Waterford. Surely the Government, 
exercising that great influence which 
the Government of Her Majesty was 
always known to exercise over the Whig 
and Radical Party, might, as the House 
was to meet on Saturday, either by 
coercion, wheedling, or entreaties, get 
40 of their followers, who were always 
so ready to muster whenever there was 
a Coercion Bill before the House, to 
make some little self-sacrifice, and come 
down and sit here for a few hours to 
allow the grievances of numerous classes 
in Ireland to be fully and fairly dis- 
cussed. If the Government objected to 
the Irish National School Teachers Bill, 
why did they not manfully say so? 
They were afraid todo so. The Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland was afraid to 
stand up and say that Her Majesty’s 
Government could not accept the Bill, 
What did the right hon. Gentleman do? 
Why, in a sort of silent way, he killed 
the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not want it to be said,in Ireland 
that Her Majesty’s Government refused 
to consider the Bill; and yet he did not 
want to have it considered. At any 
rate, the result of that night’s proceed. 
ings would be to convince the people of 
Treland that the Irish Members had 
done everything in their power to press 
the urgency of the demands of the Na- 
tional School teachers on the Govern 
ment, and would also convince the people 
of Ireland that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were absolutely neglectful of the 
representations of the Irish Members 
and of the ‘grievances which had led to 
them. 

Mr. OALLAN said, that although, 
perhaps, no Member of the House had 
suffered more through his stay that night 
in the House than he had done, yet it 
was one of the first few nights he had 
remained so long unwillingly. He yet 
anticipated that much good would result 
from these discussions. If the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land had that night been as dull as 
usual—had he been less lively, had he 
restrained himself in the absence of the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. Glad- 
stone), whom he (Mr. Callan) was sorry 
to find was notin his place, but to whom 
he hoped the conduct of his subordinate 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland would 
be reported—if the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had displayed a little of the 
dullness which was so characteristic of 
him when the hon. Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) moved the 
second reading of the Irish National 
School Teachers Bill, and if he had in 
his condescension permitted the dis- 
cussion, and had not rushed at the Bill 
at once with all the fury of a M‘Gregor, 
this prolonged Sitting would not have 
taken place. Had the right hon. Gentle- 
man remained in his place until the Bill 
had been some time under discussion, 
had he heard the opinions of the Irish 
Members, and had he been guided by 
circumstances, and been actuated as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had been, all 
this unseemly wrangle would have been 
prevented. Why could he not have 
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contented himself with pointing out that 
the fact of permitting the discussion 
would not advance the Bill—that they 
would be no nearer passing it into law 
by carrying the second reading before 
the adjournment than if they allowed 
the stage to stand over? 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. CALLAN, resuming, said, that 
he was about to remark, when the atten- 
tion of the Speaker was drawn to the 
fact that 40 Members were not present, 
in ignorance on the other side of the 
House of what the result might have 
been, that he hoped, to-morrow, the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister would be called to 
the circumstances which had occurred 
that evening, and to the nature of that 
prolonged Sitting. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had not assumed such a magnilo- 
quent air towards the Irish Members, 
but if he had allowed them, and given 
them his own gracious permission, to 
discuss a Bill in which the Irish 
people were deeply interested, and from 


| the discussion of which the Govern- 


ment might have learned something 
more than he fancied the right hon. 
Gentleman at present knew in reference 
to the wishes of the Irish people with re- 
gard to the National School teachers of 
Ireland, and had then, after the discus- 
sion had continued for a short time, 
pointed out that it was being improperly 
or inconveniently gone into, it was 
highly probable that‘ all this unseemly 
and prolonged harangue would have 
been saved. There was an old saying 
in the country that it would take a very 
considerable amount of force to knock a 
joke into a Scotchman’s head; but he 
thought the five hours’ debate which had 
now taken place ought to teach the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland—Scotchmanthough 
he was—that whenever an Irish ques- 
tion was brought} before the House, so 
long as representative institutions existed 
in Ireland, it was the duty of theright hon. 
Gentleman to pay deference to the opi- 
nions and wishes of the Irish Members. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would take 
that lesson to heart—and he was sure that 
when the attention of the Prime Mi- 
nister was called to the facts of the case 
he would be ordered to take it to heart 
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—it would teach him something which 
might save him from many unnecessary 
hours of prolonged discussion in the 
coming year. With regard to the ad- 
journment of the House until Saturday, 
he (Mr. Callan) objected to it for this 
reason. That evening he had prepared 
a Notice to place on the Table of the 
House for the discussion of a most im- 
portant question which he was anxious 
to bring forward on Friday. If neces- 
sary, he would raise the question as a 
matter of Privilege for the ruling of the 
Speaker at the‘first Bitting of the House. 
On the 23rd of August, 1883, on his Mo- 
tion, the House ordered that a Return 
should be forthwith made of the Grand 
Jury Panels in Ireland for the years 
1882 and 1883, specifying the amount of 
property for which each Grand Juror 
was rated, and stating whether he was 
usually resident or non-resident, and 
also the names of cesspayers which did 
not appear on the Grand Jury Panels, 
together with the names of all per- 
sons on the Grand Jury Panels, 
distinguishing those who were in the 
Commission of the Peace. It appeared 
that during the régime—the unfortunate 
régime he might call it—of the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, now Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan), 
a good many things ordered by the 
House were not attended to by the Irish 
Executive. Unfortunately for the right 
hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. Callan) ob- 
tained that Return, and, having obtained 
it, he wanted to utilize it, and to see it 
placed in the Library of the House. 
Upon making inquiry, however, he 
found that the Order of the House had 
been deliberately disregarded. He, 
therefore, went to the present Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland to make inquiries, 
and what did the right hon. Gentleman 
say about the Return? He absolutely 
said that he knew nothing whatever 
about it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
The hon. Gentleman says it was a Return 
obtained in August, 1883, when I had 
no connection with the Irish Office. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that was so, no 
doubt; but he had gone to the Irish 
Office to obtain information, and, being 
unable to get any, he had intimated that 
he would call attention to the matter at 
Question time. Ata subsequent period 
he was told by the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Return was inthe Library. He 
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accordingly went to the Library; but 
found that there was no such Return, 
so that an Order of the House, made on 
the 23rd of August, 1883, and which he 
knew had been furnished by the Clerks 
of Unions in Ireland 12 months ago to 
the Chief Secretary’s Office, had been, 
despite the distinct Order of the House, 
deliberately suppressed by the Irish 
Office. As he had already stated when 
he informed the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land that it was his intention to bring 
the matter forward in the House, he was 
told by the right hon. Gentleman that 
he had the Return already at his dis- 
posal; but, on inquiry, he found that 
no such Return was in existence, and 
that the Order of the House had been 
quietly set aside. For a period of 15 
months the Chief Secretary’s Office had 
set at defiance the Order of the House; 
and the question he (Mr. Callan) desired 
to raise was, whether the Irish Executive 
was entitled, with impunity, to set at 
defiance the Order of the House? That 
was one among other matters which he 
desired to bring forward on Saturday. 
He had certainly not felt it incumbent 
on him to give the right hon. Gentleman 
Notice of his intention to bring forward 
the question, because he considered that 
it was the duty of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to see that the Orders of the House 
were not disregarded. With regard to 
another matter—a question which had 
already occupied the attention of the 
House in the course of the evening—he 
had not supposed that any Member of the 
Irish Party, or any Member of the House, 
would have been treated with greater con- 
sideration than his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy). 
The hon. Member was the respected Vice 
Leader of the Party, who entertained 
for him the highest respect, and reposed 
the greatest confidence in him. Indeed, 
every Irish Member on that side of the 
House would resent, as a personal in- 
sult, to himself any slight attempted to 
be passed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
mept upon his hon. Friend. Neverthe- 
less, the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
refused to allow a Bill which had been 
introduced by his hon. Friend, and in 
which the Irish people took a deep in- 
terest, to be discussed. If the House 
had sat that day he had intended to call 
upon the Chief Secretary for Ireland for 
an explanation of the reasons why the 
Irish Office had suppressed a document 
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which had been ordered by the House 
to be laid upon the Table, and which 
had already been furnished to the Irish 
Executive by the Clerks of Unions in 
Ireland. He was afraid that these were 
circumstances which did not afford a 
happy omen in connection with the in- 
auguration of the right hon. Gentleman 
as the new Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
He feared that the right hon. Gentle. 
man was inclined to follow the old lines 
of officialism hitherto practised with 
such disastrous results by the officials of 
Dublin Castle. He regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman was not prepared 
to follow the excellent example of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland who, for a 
long series of years, had given the most 
satisfaction to the Irish Members and 
the Irish people—he referred to a Con- 
servative Chief Secretary — the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach). If the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would consent to follow the course of 
conciliation pursued by that right hon. 
Gentleman towards the Irish Repre- 
sentatives, he would find that the more 
attention he paid to the representations 
made to him, and the more courtesy he 
displayed towards the Irish Members, the 
smoother would be his career in Office. 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he hoped the House would allow 
him to say one word in the way of per- 
sonal explanation—not in regard to any 
matter which had been brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member who had just 
addressed the House (Mr. Callan), be- 
cause the hon. Member promised to 
bring his complaints fully before the 
House on the first opportunity, but 
simply a word to explain that, in the 
course he had taken, he had intended to 
throw no slight upon the hon. Member 
who had introduced the National School 
Teachers Bill. His object in rising now, 
as soon as the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Callan) had sat down, was to pre- 
vent any misapprehension from existing. 
He must honestly say that he had not 
anticipated that there was any desire 
or intention to proceed with the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) in the little time 
which was at the disposal of the House 
at the time the second reading was 
moved. He might have been mistaken ; 
but he had'thought it courteous, under 
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the circumstances, to take that course at 
once. Having had the opportunity of 
making this personal explanation, he 
had nothing further to say. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 43; Noes 
9: Majority 34.—(Div. List, No. 23.) 


WESTMINSTER HALL (RESTORATION). 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE moved— 


“ That the Committee on Westminster Hall 
(Restoration) have leave to sit and proceed, not- 
withstanding any Adjournment of the House.’’ 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Five o’clock in the morning 
till Saturday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 5th December, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Serect Commirrer—Office of 
the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
nominated. 

Pustic Britis — Second Reading — Committee 
negatived—Third Reading—Yorkshire Regis- 
tries Act (1884) Amendment (14), and passed. 

Third Reading—Representation of the People * 
(5) ; Consolidated Fund (No. 1), * and passed. 


YORKSHIRE REGISTRIES ACT (1884) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 14.) 
(The Lord Fitzgerald.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°, 
and that Standing Order No. XXXYV. 
be considered in order to its being dis- 
pensed with.” —( The Lord Fitzgerald.) 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
the Bill ought not to be allowed to 
gallop through Parliament without no- 
tice, or some explanation. The Act 
which it was intended to amend had 
only been passed in the First Session of 
1884 ; and though, no doubt, it was a 
complicated measure, those who were 
responsible for it should not have al- 
owed a piece of legislation of such a 
slovenly character as to require a special 
Bill to amend it. Some Member of the 
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Government ought to be responsible for 
the careful and proper drafting of 
Bills. 

Lorp FITZGERALD, in explanation, 
said, that the object of the Bill was 
merely to correct a clerical error in the 
Act of last Session with regard to dates. 
If the error was not provided against at 
once, some deeds of consequence relat- 
ing to property in Yorkshire might be 
defeated or materially delayed in regis- 
tering. The Bill had passed the other 
House without any dissent. 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly; Committee negatived: Then Stand- 
ing Order No. XXXV. considered (ac- 
cording to order), and dispensed with; 
Bill read 3°, and passed. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PAR. 
LIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GEN- 
TLEMAN USHER OF THE BLACK ROD, 
APPOINTMENT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 

MAN of CommirrEEs) moved that the 

Lords following be named of the Com- 

mittee :— 


Ld. Chancellor. E. Camperdown. 
Ld. President. E. Granville. 

D. Richmond. K. Kimberley. 

D. Saint Albans. E. Redesdale. 

D. Bedford. E. Lathom. 

M. Lansdowne. V. Hawarden. 

M. Salisbury. V. Hardinge. 

M. Bath. V. Eversley 

Ld. Steward. Ld. Chamberlain. 
E. Devon. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Tankerville. L. Monson. 

E, Carnarvon. L. Colchester. 

E. Belmore. L. Ker. 

E. Bradford. L. Aveland. 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
he did not object to the Committee being 
appointed ; but he hoped that the noble 
Lords on it would find a convenient 
room for Members of the House to write 
and sit in when they had business to 
attend to. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that he noticed among the names of the 
proposed Committee that of the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, who was not now 
in England, and was not likely to be so 
for some years to come, and who, there- 
fore, could not attend the meetings of 
the Committee. For that reason he 
begged to move the omission of the 
name of the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
and the substitution of that of Lord 
Sudeley. 
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Moved, ‘‘ To leave out the name of the 
Marquess of Lansdowne.” —( The Furl of 
Camperdown.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN OF ComMITTEEs) said, that no doubt 
the Marquess of Lansdowne would not 
be able to attend the Committee at the 
present time; but the practice had 
always been to appoint the same Peers 
on the Committee from year to year, 
and it was not usual to put one noble 
Lord off and another on. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that it was 
very desirable to nominate the same 
Peers on the Committee; still, it would 
be better to appoint Peers who could 
and would be likely to attend the Com- 
mittee. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE said, that be- 
fore the Motion was agreed to he wished 
to point out that there was no Repre- 
sentative of the Cross Benches upon the 
Committee. 

Eart GRANVILLE desired to ask 
the noble Lord whether he could say 
who was the Leader and who were the 
Representatives of the Cross Benches ? 
On the previous evening three Peers 
belonging to it spoke in three different 
senses. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE said, that the 
same Peers sat in not inconsiderable 
numbers upon the Cross Benches, and 
it would not be difficult to find a Repre- 
sentative. Moreover, asit was the noble 
Earl himself who had given to the Cross 
Benches a Parliamentary ‘“‘status’’ by 
his frequent reference to them and his 
allusions to the Cross Bench ‘‘ mind,”’ 
to no one better than to the noble Earl 
could be left the selection of a Peer 
who might duly represent that disposi- 

tion. 


On Question ? agreed to. 


Egypt— Employment 


Then the original Motion, as amended, 
was agreed to. 


Committee appointed accordingly. 


NAVY—STATE OF THE NAVY—ADMI- 
RALTY INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
wished, before the House adjourned, to 
ask the noble Earl the First Lord of 
the Admiralty a Question of which he 
had given him private Notice. In the 


course of the debate on the state of the 
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Navy the other night allusion was made 
to the Intelligence Department of the 
Admiralty by a noble Lord on the Op- 
position side, but on that occasion his 
noble Friend did not refer to the re- 
marks made on that subject; and he 
therefore thought it would be of advan- 
tage if the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would now give the House such infor- 
mation as he could with regard to the 
constitution of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment at the present time. It had only 
been constituted some two or three 
years; and he knew nothing about it 
except what he had heard outside the 
House. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he was much obliged to his noble Friend 
for putting that Question. In the inte- 
resting discussion of the other night he 
was afraid that he had inadvertently 
omitted to notice an observation of the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Sidmouth) in 
respect to the Intelligence Department 
of the Admiralty. That Department 
had only been formed about two years 
ago; and the Board of Admiralty was 
much indebted to his gallant friend 
Admiral Tryon for the pains he had 
taken in organizing it. The Intelli- 
gence Department had done most ex- 
cellent work since then. The head 
of it was Captain Hall, a very able 
officer, who had had charge of it for the 
last two years. The work of the Intelli- 
gence Department did not come before 
the public, being performed for the 
confidential information of the Board of 
Admiralty; and he was speaking the 
opinion of Sir Cooper Key, who superin- 
tended the work of that Department, when 
he said that they were much indebted 
to Captain Hall and the staff under him 
for the manner in which the important 
and valuable work of that Department 
had been commenced and was now being 
carried on with great advantage to the 
Public Service. 


EGYPT—EMPLOYMENT OF ENGLISH 
OFFICIALS.—QUESTION. 

Lorp TRURO asked Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether the cadets who 
went out to Alexandria a year ago, 
view of police service, did so on any 
given understanding; and, if so, whe- 
ther, in contravention of such under- 
standing, they had been peremptorily 
dismissed ; and, if so, on what grounds? 
The noble Lord explained that he put 
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his Question in consequence of a para- 
graph which he had seen in Zhe Zimes 
relating to that subject. 

Tur Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he must explain that he answered this 
Question, not because he was a Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government, or con- 
sidered that Her Majesty’s Government 
were called upon to give any explanation 
on a matter which affected, not Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but the Government 
of the Khedive of Egypt ; the only reason 
that he rose to answer the Question was 
because he happened, when in Egypt re- 
cenily, to have conversation on the sub- 
ject with the Khedive, and with his Prime 
Minister, Nubar Pasha. He was not 
able to tell their Lordships exactly why 
those young men were sent out from 
England to join the Police Service of 
Egypt. It was not, of course, a matter 
with which the English Government had 
anything whatever to do. When he was 
in Egypt, the Khedive and Nubar Pasha 
—indeed, he might say all the Egyptian 
Ministers—often told him that they felt 
very greatly indebted for the services of 
the many able and distinguished men, 
English, French, German, Austrian, 
Italian, and others, who were in the 
Egyptian Service. The Khedive and 
the Ministry recognized that in many 
branches of the Administration it was 
necessary for the benefit of Egypt to 
obtain the services of men of experience 
who were not natives of that country in 
the different branches of the Administra- 
tion. For example, no body of men any- 
where engaged in Egypt had acquired 
for themselves a higher reputation and 
had done such good service as Sir Evelyn 
Wood and the officers of Her Majesty’s 
Army under him—the very best officers 
we had got—who had been lent to the 
Egyptian Government for the purpose of 
organizing the Egyptian Army. He 
merely gave this as an instance. There 
were other officers equally distinguished 
in other branches of the Administration, 
and their services were recognized by 
the Khedive and by the Egyptian Minis- 
try, and, he might say, by everyone with 
whom he had come into contact in Egypt. 
On the other hand, however, the Khe- 
dive and the Egyptian Government con- 
sidered that it was not fair to the Egyp- 
tians that young men, whether English- 
men, Italians, French, or German, should 
be taken into the Egyptian Service for 
the purpose of being trained and in- 
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structed to fill offices in the Govern- 
ment of the country. They said that 
when young men were to be employed 
they should be Egyptians; that they 
should be natives of the country; and 
that they should be introduced to the 
lower grade in the different branches of 
the Services, and should be trained and 
promoted to be higher officers. What 
was wanted, they said, was not young 
men, but men who had acquired know- 
ledge and experience which might be 
brought to bear on the different branches 
of the Egyptian Administration. Those 
were the views of the Khedive as ex- 
pressed to himself more than once, and 
with which, he might say, he not only 
entirely agreed, but which he felt as- 
sured would meet with the sympathy of 
every person in this country, because he 
was certain that nothing could be further 
from the minds of their Lordships or 
from the minds of the English Govern- 
ment and the English people than that 
Egypt should be made a preserve to 
which young men should be sent for the 
purpose of getting employment at the 
cost of the country, unless it should be 
clearly shown that it was for its benefit. 
But it was not for the benefit of Egypt 
to employ those young men in the Egyp- 
tian Administration, whereas it was to 
the benefit of Egypt to employ trained 
and experienced men. He was unable 
to explain the circumstances in which 
those young men were sent to Egypt; 
but they received a tolerably high rate 
of salary, as high as men who were 
much older, and a higher rate than 
the natives of the country would re- 
ceive. Those young men were employed 
in connection with the reorganization of 
the Egyptian police. It was determined 
that the Egyptian Government should 
dispense with the services of those young 
men; and although the Question was 
put to him, and although he had no au- 
thority to give any expression of opi- 
nion on the part of the Government, 
yet, speaking as a private individual, he 
thought that in this matter the Egyp- 
tian Government were perfectly right, 
and that it had been a wise step to take. 
No blame attached to the young men in 
question, and he had no doubt the Egyp- 
tian Government had dealt with them 
fairly and liberally in this matter. This 
was all he knew of the matter, and that 
was the only answer he could give his 
noble Friend. 
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Lorp TRURO said, he gathered from 
the observations of the noble Earl that 
he was not able to give an answer to 
the Question which he had put. He 
wanted to know whether or not there 
was any distinct engagement on the part 
of the English Government, or on the 
part of the Khedive’s Government, that 
those young men went out to render 
service and to receive appointments in 
the Police Service? He inferred from 
the answer of the noble Earl that he 
was not in a position to say whether this 
was so or not. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, the question raised by the noble 
Lord is, no doubt, important as regards 
these young gentlemen themselves. It 
appears to me, however, taken in con- 
nection with the answer of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, to show that 
questions of public policy of very con- 
siderable importance have been brought 
to the front. I think that some of the 
observations made by the noble Earl 
rather indicate an important change of 
policy on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. As I understand him, it is now 
admitted that we are not to press for 
the employment of British subjects 
except in the one case where men of 
considerable age and experience are 
required, and where there are no Egyp- 
tians who have been educated to the 
work. ‘That is, undoubtedly, a very im- 
portant decision. There is no doubt 
that there is something to be said for it. 
The constant appointment of foreigners 
is very galling to a certain number of 
the Khedive’s subjects in Egypt, and 
also the burden of paid salaries, which 
are very heavy, has pressed severely on 
the finances of the Government of Egypt; 
but still it is a resolution which ignores 
the motives which many yearsagoinduced 
the Government and Europe to urge or 
favour the appointment of Europeans to 
take service in Egypt. I am not sure 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
sufficiently contemplated all the results 
which must flow from this decision. In 
the first place, I hope the decision will 
not apply to Englishmen alone. I hope 
it is understood that no favour will be 
given to foreigners as against English- 
men in the employment of the Go- 
vernment of Egypt. If the Egyptians 
are always to have preference I hope 
it will be a preference over French- 
men, Austrians, and Italians, just as 
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much as over Englishmen ; for our posi- 
tion in Egypt, however long we stay 
there, will be one of extremest difficult 

if we allow all the offices to be filled by 
those who are hostile to our policy and 
to our presence in the country. There 
is another matter of importance, and 
that is the question, what does the noble 
Earl mean by an Egyptian? Does he 
mean aman born in Egypt? I think 
the present Prime Minister of Egypt 
will hardly satisfy this requirement. 
Nubar Pasha isan Armenian. But the 
noble Earl, when he talks of natives, 
does he mean Egyptians, or does he 
mean subjects of the Sultan? If he 
means subjects of the Sultan, I do not 
dispute that internationally his view is 
correct; but I fear that his views will 
not carry much solace to the people of 
Egypt if they know that Turkish em- 
ployés are to be more numerous than 
they have hitherto been. But the de- 
cision taken by the Government implies 
the abandonment of many of the re- 
forms for which the Government have 
hitherto pressed. Does the noble Earl 
really believe that European ideas of 
government, European ideas of punish- 
ment, European ideas of sanitary ques- 
tions, of gaols, of criminal prosecu- 
tion, or of law, can be taught as you 
can teach the three R’s to a number of 
Egyptians admitted to a school? Does 
he believe that you can transfuse the 
traditions of one race of men to men of 
another race by the simple process of 
education in a school? I think it is a 
chimerical idea to indulge in if he thinks 
such a result is possible. If you make 
up your minds to have Egypt adminis- 
tered by Egyptian employés, you must 
make up your mind to have it adminis- 
tered by Egyptian ideas. You must not 
complain if, from the point of view of 
humanity, or from the point of view of 
liberty, your European ideas are thwarted 
and affronted at every turn by the 
course which is taken by the purely 
Egyptian Administration you are setting 
up. The noble Earl indicated this 
policy as though it was a matter of 
course to which he had assented without 
very much thought, in a spirit of good 
nature, with the idea that it was painful 
to the Egyptians to see Europeans 
placed over them. I do not deny that 
some movement in that direction 1s 
desirable, or that there is an evil in 
the undue employment of Europeans. 
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But if there is a change of policy, as 
the noble Earl’s words would seem to 
indicate, I think there are many conse- 
quences likely to flow from it for which 
the mass of the English people are 
hardly prepared. I should be very glad 
if some touchstone or test were given 
to us by which we could know where 
Egyptian responsibility commences and 
where English responsibility ends. 
What is the Egyptian Government? Is 
it independent, or does it act accord- 
ing to the wishes of the English Go- 
vernment ? Are we responsible for what 
it does, or are we not? Is it abso- 
lutely independent? Because, if it is, 
then, no doubt, all questions in Par- 
liament as to what the Egyptian Go- 
vernment does are superfluous, and even 
impertinent. But we have seen in the 
past that the largest questions of policy 
—even such a question of paramount in- 
terest as the choice of a Minister—may be 
decided in accordance with orders trans- 
mitted by telegraph from Downing 
Street. Are we, with that state of 
things before us, to believe that the 
Egyptian Government is independent ? 
If it is not independent, it is no longer 
answerable for its own acts; someone 
else is answerable—the Power on which 
it is dependent is answerable. Some- 
body must be responsible for what is 
done. It is the person with whom the 
power lies; with whom does the power 
lie—with England or with Egypt; and 
on whom does the responsibility rest ? 
I do not think this matter is treated with 
sufficient clearness and freedom from 
ambiguity by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. If they would plainly tell us 
that the Egyptian Government is inde- 
pendent and can do as it likes, they 
would put a stop to a world of incon- 
venient questions; but if they cannot 
do that, I do not think it becomes them 
to decline responsibility in the manner 
in which the noble Earl has declined it. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am really quite relieved by the observa- 
tion the noble Marquess has made. If 
there could be some understanding be- 
tween us as to the Egyptian Question, 
our respective situations would be per- 
fectly harmonious and not misunder- 
stood. The noble Marquess, whether 
he qualified it afterwards or not, in his 
preliminary observation appeared to 
_ to this—that what was desirable in 
gypt was that we should take advan- 
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tage of the exceptional position we hold 
there to have a complete English Civil 
Service commissioned in Egypt. 

THe Marqvess or SALISBURY: 
No! 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Mar- 
quess says ‘‘No!” But it is a mon- 
strous thing if he thinks that to every 
junior office in the lowest grade of the 
Egyptian Civil Service ‘an Englishman 
should be appointed. I think that is 
very much what he did argue for. I 
quite admit, and we have felt from the 
beginning, that it is an evil, on the one 
hand, to have a large number of fo- 
reigners gradually introduced into all 
the offices. I am not speaking of Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Austrians, and 
Italians; but there were too large a 
number of Europeans, exciting very 
naturally discontent and dissatisfaction 
on the part of the people of that coun- 
try. It is not denied by us, or by the 
Khedive, or by the Government of 
Egypt, that it is excessively important 
that some of the offices which depend 
very much on the sort of experience 
and knowledge which is obtained in 
European countries should be filled by 
Europeans; but to insist that English- 
men are to be put in every small place 
that can be held is a proposition with 
regard to which I entirely dissent from 
the noble Marquess. If the noble Mar- 
quess were in the Office which I now 
have the honour to hold, he would be 
aware that almust daily I get piles of 
applications from every sort of person 
asking me to give them every sort of 
place in Egypt, and I entirely decline 
any responsibility for recommending 
them at all. What I believe the noble 
Marquess wants is that we should de- 
fine our responsibility, and that I can 
only do in a broad way. Weare in an 
exceptional position ; we are in military 
occupation of that country ; and, accord- 
ing to the great rules of policy, while 
we are there we are certainly responsible 
to give the best advice, and we have a 
right to expect that that advice should 
be taken. But I entirely decline the 
responsibility of deciding from Down- 
ing Street whether a young policeman 
is to be retained or dismissed from the 
service of His Highness the Khedive ? 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ono o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Saturday, 6th December, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Pusturc Brtus — Second Reading 
— Scottish and Irish Peerages* (10), dis- 
charged. 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (No. 1) [47 & 
48 Vict. c. 2]; Tramways and Public Com- 
panies (Ireland) Act Amendment [47 & 48 
Vict. c. 5]; Yorkshire Registries Act (1884) 
Amendment (47 & 48 Vict. c. 4]; Represen- 
tation of the People [47 & 48 Vict. c. 3). 


Their Lordships met ;—And the Com- 
mons being come with their Speaker, 
and a Royal Commission to that effect 
having been read, the Royat AssEnT 
was given to several Bills. 


On the Motion of The Earl of Kix- 
BERLEY, 


House adjourned at a quarter before T wo o’ clock, 


to Thursday the 15th of February next, 
a quarter past Four o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 6th December, 1884. 





The House met at a quarter after 
One of the clock. 


Message to attend The Lorps Commis- 
SIONERS :— 


The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;—Mr. Speaker reported the Royal 
Assent to several Bills. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR: As 
I understand that it is the general de- 
sire of the House to be released at once 
from its labours, I beg to move the ad- 
journment of the House. [Cries of 
‘*No!” from Irish Members. | 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


Mz. T. P. O°>CONNOR: The Motion 
just made by the noble Lord may be in 
Order; but I can scarcely describe it as 
particularly courteous to the House. 
There stand upon the Paper Notices of 
no less than 52 Questions, and five 
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Orders of the Day. The Questions 
refer to almost every Department of 
Administration, especially in reference 
to Ireland. The House is about to 
separate until late in February ; and the 
Irish Administration will practically be 
freed, for a considerable period, from 
that close supervision of Parliament 
which is the only guarantee we have 
against reckless despotism practised in 
that country under the present system of 
coercion. I complain that the Govern- 
ment are exhibiting a want of common 
decency in endeavouring to shirk the 
important Questions proposed to be put 
to them in this House in regard to their 
action in Ireland. I will certainly ex- 
press a hope that if the Irish Members 
oppose, as they undoubtedly intend to 
do, the Motion for Adjournment, they 
will receive the assistance of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to put a Question to you, Sir, on a 
point of Order. In the Rules of Pro- 
cedure laid down in November, 1882, the 
Ninth Standing Order provided that— 


“No Motion for the Adjournment of The 
House shall be made until all the Questions on 
the Notice Paper have been disposed of, and no 
such Motion shall be made before the Orders of 
the Day or Notices of Motion have been entered 
upon, except by leave of The House.”’ 


There is no qualification whatever to the 
Rule that no Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment shall be made until all the Ques- 
tions on the Notice Paper have been 
disposed of; and, under the circum- 
stances, I submit to you, Sir, that the 
noble Lord the Member for Flintshire 
(Lord Richard Grosvenor) is not in 
Order in moving the Adjournment of 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the excep- 
tional circumstances of the case, the 
noble Lord was justified in making the 
Motion. Of course it may be objected 
to—as, indeed, it has been objected to— 
by the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. 
P. O’Oonnor). 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
would ask, Sir, with all due deference to 
your opinion, what are the exceptional 
circumstances which would warrant 4 
Member of the Government in flying in 
the face of a distinct Order of this House 
made two years ago, on the Motion of 
the Government themselves? I would 
humbly ask you, Sir, to explain what 
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the exceptional circumstances are which 
would justify the setting aside of the 
Rule? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: May I 
ask, Sir, if, in the face of the Standing 
Order, there are in this case any ex- 
ceptional circumstances that would 
justify its being set aside? Has not a 
single Member a perfect right to call 
upon you, Sir, to enforce the Standing 
Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The exceptional 
circumstances, which, in my _ view, 
justify the course which has been taken 
by the noble Lord, are that it is the 
close of an exceptional Sitting of the 
House, and also the announcement that 
no Government Business will be taken 
to-day. The Standing Order applies 
solely to Motions made for the purpose 
of raising a debate, and not to a Motion 
made by the Government for the pur- 
pose of closing the Business of the 
House. 

Mr. CALLAN: May I ask, Sir, whe- 
ther the exceptional circumstance of the 
Government having no Business is not 
met by the words— 

“No Motion for the Adjournment of The 
House shall be made until all the Questions on 
the Notice Paper have been disposed of, and no 
such Motion shall be made before the Orders of 
the Day or Notices of Motion have been entered 
upon, except by leave of The House.”’ 


Do not the words ‘‘ except by leave of 
The House” provide for such an acci- 
dental matter as there being no Govern- 
ment Business? I wish to know whe- 
ther the Sittingsof this House are merely 
for the convenience of the Government, 
te enable them to meet and discuss their 
Business only ; and if it is in the power 
of the Government to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House whenever they have 
no Business on the Paper and have an 
objection to discuss Questions proposed 
to be raised by other Members, which 
do appear on the Paper? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I must 
ask the Speaker for a decision on the 
point of Order which I submitted a 
short time ago — namely, whether a 
single Member has not the right of 
calling on the Chair to enforce the 
Standing Order ? 

Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR: Before, Sir, 
you give your ruling upon the point of 
Order, I desire to call attention to the 
concluding words of the Standing Order, 
Which, after providing that no Motion 
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for Adjournment shall be made before 
the Orders of the Day or Notices of 
Motion have been entered upon, ‘ ex- 
cept by leave of The House,” goes on to 
say— 

“unless a Member rising in his place shall 
propose to move the Adjournment for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, and not less than Forty 
Members shall thereupon rise in their places to 
support the Motion.” 

Allow me, Sir, to recall your recollec- 
tion to the circumstances under which 
that Order was passed. It was passed 
distinetly for the purpose of putting an 
end to the practice of making Motions 
for Adjournment during Question time, 
or during the progress of Business. In 
order to save the time of the House from 
being unnecessarily wasted, but not with 
a view of too largely gagging Motions 
for Adjournment, but of preserving per- 
fect freedom of action to the House, a 
special Rule was made in which it was 
permitted that Motions for Adjournment 
might be made under certain conditions ; 
and this Rule was laid down distinctly— 
first, that the Member proposing an Ad- 
journment should state that it was for 
the purpose of ‘discussing a definite 
matter of urgent public importance ;” 
and, in the next place, if the statement 
was challenged, not less than Forty 
Members were required to give their 
sanction to the Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: I wish to 
call special attention to the words of the 
Standing Order, which are— 

“That no Motion for Adjournment shall be 

made before the Orders of the Day or Notices 
of Motion have been entered upon.” 
A certain exception is provided in the 
Order; but it has not been obeyed in 
the present case, because there are Or- 
ders of the Day down upon the Paper. 
Therefore, I submit that this Rule really 
does apply in every single word to the 
present case. | Crees of ‘‘ Withdraw the 
Motion!” 

Sr HENRY TYLER: Perhaps the 
Speaker will be kind enough, under the 
circumstances, to put the Question to 
the House, whether the Motion of the 
noble Lord was made with the leave of 
the House. [ Cries of ‘‘No!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: No; I shall not 
adopt that course; but I will point out 
to hon. Members who have spoken what 
was the spirit of the Ninth Rule, which 
is now a Standing Order of the House. 
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It was passed in order to prevent vexa- 

tious or obstructive Motions for the Ad- 

journment of the House. 

; Mas. CALLAN: Such as this. [‘ Or- 
er!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: And, further, to 
prevent the interposition of such Mo- 
tions at Question time, it was laid down 
that it must be a “definite matter of 
urgent public importance.” If hon. 
Members will look at the Rule they 
will see it is specified there— 

“unless a Member rising in his place shall 

propose to move the Adjournment, for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance.”’ 
That was to be the operation of the 
Rule. As I have stated before, the 
noble Lord (Lord Richard Grosvenor), 
at this period of the Session, when there 
is no Public Business, and no matter of 
public importance to be brought for- 
ward by the Government, is justified in 
the course which he has taken. 

Mr. CALLAN: What justification 
can the Motion of the noble Lord have, 
except a vexatious interference with the 
rights of hon. Members ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is not entitled to use 
that expression, nor to argue with the 
Chair. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST : I beg to 
call your attention, Sir, to the fact that 
there are not Forty Members present. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
(speaking seated and covered): May I 
ask a Question of you, Sir? 

Mr. SPEAKER (also seated): The 
hon. Member cannot speak now, until I 
have ascertained if there is a quorum of 
the House. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF (still 
seated): I wish to call attention to a 
point of Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: No question of 
Order can be raised at this stage. 


Education Department 


House counted, and Mr. Speaker de- 
clared that 37 Members only were pre- 
sent. 


Mr. CALLAN: I desire, Sir, to call 
your attention to the fact that there are 
several Members behind your Chair who 
have not been counted. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: I wish to ask 
you, Sir, as a matter of Order— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! As 
there are only Thirty-seven Members 
present, the Sitting is suspended until 
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Four o’clock, when the House will be 
adjourned. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: Oan the 
Standing Order be taken at Four o’clock 
in the event of there being a House? 

Mr. SPEAKER was understood to 
reply in the negative. 

Mr. CALLAN: Mr. Errington, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Blennerhassett, 
and the Government ‘“‘ Whips” were 
behind the Chair. 


The Sitting was then suspended at 
five minutes to Two o’clock. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS. 


Address for “ Returns showing (1) present 
number of registered electors in boroughs in 
which corrupt practices were reported by a 
Royal Commission to have prevailed during 
the election of 1880, and (2) the number of 
persons whosc names were included in the 
Schedules of each such Report respectively as 
having been guilty of corrupt practices at such 
election.”’ 

‘And, showing (1) the number of male 
householders now registered as qualified to 
vote at municipal elections in the borough of 
Great Yarmouth, and (2) the number of per- 
sons whose names were included in the Schedule 
of the Report of the Election Commissioners 
appointed to investigate the last election for 
that borough.’’—( Mr. Warton.) 


POPULATION AND REPRESENTATION. 


Return ordered, ‘‘of the Population of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, as estimated by 
the Registrar General for the middle of the 
year 1884, together with the number of Mem- 
bers of Parliament which each of the three 
kingdoms would obtain if 670 Members were 
allotted according to the population of each.” 
—(Mr. Buchanan.) 


SOUTH AFRICA (ANGRA PEQUENA). 


Copy presented,—of a Despatch from the Right 
honourable the Earl of Derby, K.G., to Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner in South Africa, 
relative to the establishment of a German Pro- 
tectorate at Angra Pequena and along the 
neighbouring Coast [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 

Copy presented,—of Further Correspondence 
respecting the settlement at Angra Pequena or 
the South West Coast of Africa (in continuation 
of [C. 4190] August 1884) [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (OVER-PRES- 
SURE). 

Copy ordered, ‘of Return of Cases which 
have been reported to the Department in which 
Over-pressure has been alleged as the cause of 
illness.” — (Mr. Mundella.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 44.] 


The ITouse was adjourned at two minutes 
after Four o’clock till Thursday 
19th February. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 19th February, 1885. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament — The 
Earl of Scarborough, after the death of his 
father. 

Took the Oath—The Marquess of Ripon; The 
Earl of Northesk ; The Earl of Orkney. 


EGYPT. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, al- 
though, for reasons of a domestic cha- 
racter, I should have preferred not 
being present to-night, yet I feel that in 
the present critical circumstances, on 
which the attention of this country and 
of Europe is concentrated, it would not 
be respectful for me not personally to lay 
Papers affecting Egypt on your Lord- 
ships’ Table, and not to make a brief 
statement on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government to your Lordships. Among 
the complicated questions in connection 
with Egypt, two have been pre-eminent 
in their importance and their urgency. 
One is the financial difficulty, and the 
other the military operations undertaken 
to relieve General Gordon—that heroic 
soldier, that great Englishman, in whom 
genius and virtue and disinterestedness 
were combined to an extraordinary de- 
gree, and whose struggles and whose loss 
haveexcited an enthusiasticsympathy and 
an unanimous regret. My Lords, as late 
as the first day of this very month we 
had some hope that both these subjects 
werein the course of practical settlement. 
With regard to the financial difficulties, 
we hoped that, in concert with the 
Powers and with Turkey, we were ap- 
proaching a settlement. That hope has 
not been destroyed. Although it is im- 
possible to speak with any certainty 
until all the final details are settled, yet 
Ido expect in a very short time to lay 
before Parliament Papers which will 
show that we have come to a settlement 
advantageous and even necessary to 
Egypt, consistent with public engage- 
ments, and honourable to this country 
—an arrangement which, we trust, will 

nd favour with Parliament, without 
whose sanction it cannot be carried out. 
Three weeks azo we also had hopes of a 
practical settlement of the military ques- 
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tion. We had cheerful messages from 
General Gordon, with whom at last we 
had got into somewhat closer commu- 
nication, and our troops were triumphing 
over many material and military difficul- 
ties. It was on the 4th of this month— 
at a moment when we were expecting to 
hear of the meeting between Sir Charles 
Wilson and General Gordon—that the 
dreadful news arrived that what military 
attacks and attempts to starve the gar- 
rison had failed to do was accomplished 
by an act of treachery against one of 
the greatest of our countrymen. This 
danger had hung over General Gordon’s 
head for weeks and months. It could 
not have been averted by any precipi- 
tate action on our part; indeed, it 
appears to have been accelerated by the 
approach of our troops. I have been in 
the Public Service for many years, and 
in my own experience I do not remem- 
ber such painful circumstances in which 
a Government was calied upon to form 
a very serious and grave decision. Be- 
fore stating that decision, perhaps your 
Lordships will allow me very briefly to 
refer to the character of General Gor- 
don’s mission. When that distinguished 
man, in a spirit of perfect unselfishness, 
volunteered to go to Egypt, his instrue- 
tions were to go to Suakin and report. 
He was also authorized to comply with 
the wishes of the Egyptian Government, 
which might be communicated to him 
by Sir Evelyn Baring. It was also left to 
him todecide whether either he or Colonel 
Stewart should proceed to Khartoum. 
On his arrival in Egypt, with the full 
concurrence of Sir Evelyn Baring and 
the Egyptian Government, and in con- 
sequence of his own suggestion, he re- 
ceived full powers from the Khedive as 
Governor General of the Soudan. It 
was understood that the operations were 
to be of a pacific character. The Gene- 
ral expressed himself confident that the 
power of the Mahdi had been exagge- 
rated; and he believed that with time 
and patience it was possible to evacuate, 
the garrisons and also to establish some 
form of Native Government in the Sou- 
dan. He telegraphed that he considered 
there was no danger of the massacre of 
women and children. He was asked 
whether the report of the sending of an 
armed force to Suakin would be of use ? 
His reply was that he valued much more 
the rumour of the force than the force 
itself. His first Proclamation was of a 
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pacific character ; but he soon afterwards 
sent to usa proposal that Zebehr Pasha, 
to whom he had been formerly opposed, 
should be sent to the Soudan. I have 
always myself been of opinion—-and I 
know that that opinion is shared by some 
of his family—that that request was pro- 
bably prompted, or, at all events, greatly 
strengthened, by a chivalrous feeling to- 
wards one whom he had considered his 
greatest foo. We know that Zebehr 
Pasha was the deadly foe of General 
Gordon—we knew it from his own 
words. We also knew that he was a 
great General, and we considered that 
his appointment would have constituted 
a danger to General Gordon of a very 
urgent character, a menace to Egypt, 
and a great encouragement to the Slave 
Trade. My Lords, we agreed to any 
other form of assistance which he might 
prefer; and we placed at his disposal a 
sum of money which might be required 
for any purpose he deemed necessary. 
There was an alternative suggestion 
made—namely, to send Native soldiers 
to Wady Halfa—and he also suggested 
the opening of the Berber route by some 
Indian troops. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the Military Authorities, in- 
cluding Sir Evelyn Wood and General 
Stephenson, that, although the Expedi- 
tion to Berber might take place, it was 
one of great danger on account of the 
climate, and also one of extraordinary 
military risk. It would have been quite 
possible to send out a few hundred men 
—Cavalry—who might arrive at Berber ; 
but I venture to ask your Lordships 
what would have been their position if 
they had arrived? With regard to Ge- 
neral Graham’s Force, it was impossible 
at that time to send that Force for the 
purpose. When it was finally decided, 
in August, to send out an Expedition for 
the relief of General Gordon, the great 
preponderance of military opinion was 
in favour of that Expedition taking the 
Nile route. ‘This opinion was confirmed 
by many eminent men, among others by 
Mr. Stanley, the African explorer, and 
by others who were competent to speak 
on the subject. There were not only 
military advantages, but political ad- 
vantages, connected with that route. The 
object of sending the Expedition was 
primarily to rescue General Gordon and 
those to whom General Gordon consi- 
dered himself in honour bound, and also 
to provide for defence against an attack 


Earl Granville 
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on Egypt. There were other aims— 
namely, the evacuation of the garrisons, 
the establishment of some form of or- 
derly government, and the checking of 
the Slave Trade. The fearful news of the 
4th of this month required the whole 
consideration of Government. There ig 
hardly any doubt as to the loss of Gene- 
ral Gordon; and, supposing that to be 
true, there were three ways in which we 
could deal with the matter. In the first 
place, we could instruct Lord Wolseley 
to retreat; in the second, to concen- 
trate his troops for the purpose of 
negotiating with the Mahdi. As to the 
first alternative, it seemed to us that 
there were overwhelming objections 
to it, both military and political. It 
would not only have exposed Egypt, 
which we are bound in honour to de- 
fend, to great danger of invasion, but 
it would also have exposed us to injury 
and insult probably in different parts of 
the world. We rejected that course. Well, 
with regard to negotiations, we never 
shut the door to them either through 
General Gordon or Lord Wolseley. 
But what overtures has the Mahdi ever 
made towards negotiations? And even 
for the purpose of negotiation how could 
we have taken up a worse position than, 
notwithstanding our military successes, 
to have shown ourselves in a position of 
collapse in consequence of one act of 
treachery far from our troops? My 
Lords, the decision we came to, after 
grave consideration, was that we were 
bound to tell Lord Wolseley what our 
political object was. We told him that 
it was to check the advance of the 
Mahdi, and for that purpose to destroy 
his power in Khartoum. We desired 
to give Lord Wolseley the fullest dis- 
cretion as to the military means which 
he might ask for, and as to the support 
which we were to afford him. We have 
certainly not exposed ourselves in doing 
this to the just censures which in Croker’s 
Memoirs the Duke of Wellington is said 
to have passed on the Government of 
the day for not having consulted him 
when in responsible command in Spain. 
We have left entirely to Lord Wolseley 
the discretion of either attacking Khar- 
toum at once, or, what more probably 
we believe will be his decision, making 
the attack at a later period in the 
autumn of this year. I am not able to 
tell your Lordships what decision Lord 
Wolseley has come to. We have given 
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him, at his request, a large Force to be 
sent to Suakin ; and a railway is being 
made from that port to Berber. And I 
eannot help alluding to offers which 
have been made by some of the greatest 
of our Colonies—offers which, I believe, 
in many ways, will have a very great 
effect. My Lords, we believe that if 
these military operations succeed we 
shall be in a position to carry out some 
of the principal objects which we have 
always had in view. Before sitting down 
I wish, perhaps with an unnecessary 
degree of caution, to guard myself 
against any misconstruction of the 
strong words which I have used as to 
the great disaster at Khartoum. ‘That 
disaster, great as it is, does not, in the 
slightest degree, affect the military re- 
putation and honour ofthe British arms. 
An act of treachery concocted {in the 
centre of Africa, far from our troops, 
can have no such effect at all. I venture 
to say that that comparatively small 
Force under skilful Leaders, whose names 
I will not mention because they are in 
everyone’s mouth, have shown a power 
of endurance, a steadfast courage, and 
a brilliant dash, which have never been 
surpassed in the military annals of this 
country. No words of admiration from 
me can have any real weight. I prefer 
repeating the opinion of the most com- 
petent judge in Europe, who, I am as- 
sured, has given as his opinion that the 
British Army in the Soudan is not an 
Army of soldiers—it is an Army of 
heroes. 

Taz Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, everyone present will feel 
that we meet on this occasion in one of 
the gravest conjunctures of public 
affairs that even the oldest among us 
can recollect. The noble Earl has laid 
Papers on the Table. I know not what 
they contain, and he has made a state- 
ment which it will become us to reflect 
upon. I do not propose now to antici- 
pate the discussion which inevitably 
must come later, or to inquire what 
course this House will take, although I 
think it improbable that they will pass 
over this matter in silence. I only 
wish to point out that the gravity of 
our position does not merely arise from 
the condition of things in Egypt. It 
arises from the position which the 
policy of this Government has procured 
for the country in more than one por- 
tion of the world. In Europe we are 
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isolated ; and that boasted Concert of 
Europe, of which we used to hear so 
much, now appears to be a Concert of 
Europe against England. In Asia 
movements deeply threatening the 
safety of our Indian Empire appear to 
be progressing; dark and sinister 
rumours prevail; and there is ground 
for thinking that the emergencies of 
the hour may be deeply aggravated by 
those who know how to make the best 
use of them, and that the recklessness 
which five years ago abandoned the 
forward position which we occupied will 
meet a bitter Nemesis this day. Of our 
position in the rest of the world, of the 
insults which our Colonial fumbling has 
brought down upon us, it is not neces- 
sary that I should speak at length. All 
these things I have no doubt will pass 
under your Lordships’ review. But I 
caunot accept some of the observations 
which the noble Earl has made in re- 
spect to the position of things in Egypt 
at this time. He appears to have shown 
to his own satisfaction that it was im- 
possible to have relieved General Gor- 
don earlier; that it was impossible to 
have sent General Graham’s Force to 
advance from Suakin; that it was im- 
possible to have reached him by the 
Forces up the Nile earlier than they 
actually did. A year ago we were 
indeed told that it was impossible for a 
Force from Suakin to cross the Desert to 
Berber. But we are relieved from the 
trouble of considering whether that ex- 
cuse was correct or not, because Her 
Majesty’s Government are now about to 
undertake that very work. It might 
have been argued a-year ago that it was 
impossible to send an Expedition up the 
Nile; but we are again relieved from 
the necessity of discussing that question, 
because the Government decided to send 
an Expedition up the Nile ; but they only 
took care to come to what they called 
the ‘‘final decision,’’ at the time when 
the waters of the Nile were already fall- 
ing. The noble Earl spoke, and spoke 
with justice, of the sympathy and the 
deep regret with which we, all of us, 
have heard of the fall—I might say of 
the sacrifice—of our Christian hero. 
But these are not the only feelings 
which have been excited in the breasts 
of the people of this country. There 
has not only been sympathy and regret, 
but bitter and burning indignation. 
General Gordon has been sacrificed to 
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the squabbles of a Cabinet and the 
necessities of Parliamentary tactics. For 
these things, undoubtedly, unless the 
machinery of our Constitution is an ab- 
solute failure, unless the people of this 
country have lost all control over the 
policy pursued on the nominal responsi- 
bility of their Rulers—for all these 
things an account will assuredly be 
exacted. What, however, concerns us 
now mostly is the future. We are told 
that Expeditions are going out to 
Suakin. We want some security that 
they will not return with such a re- 
cord of useless slaughter and fruit- 
less effort as the last Expedition did. 
We hear that great efforts are to be made 
to defeat the Mahdi at Khartoum. We 
wish to know that these exertions, which, 
without doubt, will cost us so much in 
precious treasure and farmore in precious 
blood, will not be absolutely thrown 
away, and that we shall not retire from 
Egypt leaving behind no record of our 
presence, except the mischief and the 
confusion we have wrought and the 
bones of the unhappy soldiers who have 
been slain. My Lords, I will not now 
pursue this subject further. We are 
meeting not only in a great crisis, but 
under pressure of great sorrow. We 
have lost men belonging to this House, 
whose presence was highly valued, whose 
memory will be held dear, whose honour 
is an honour to the class to which they 
belonged. We lament their loss and the 
loss of many other valuable soldiers 
whose lives are not too valuable if they 
have been sacrificed really to the in- 
terests of their country, but whose fate 
bears with it a terrible demand of 
reckoning and indignation if they have 
been sacrificed to the imbecility of a 
Ministry, or to the necessity of keeping 
a Party in power. We shall have an 
early opportunity of discussing these 
questions. I will only express the hope 
that the Papers on which those dis- 
cussions are to be founded may be cir- 
culated without delay, and that we may 
address ourselves at an early period to 
the discussion of the question who it is 
that is to blame for all these things, how 
these faults have been committed, and, 
what is still more important, what results 
are to come to this country from the 

reat efforts we have been making? 

rom the closing words of the noble 
Earl I drew the conclusion—I know not 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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whether it is just—that the further exer. 
tions which this country will be called 
upon to make will simply be directed 
towards re-establishing our prestige, and 
towards punishing the opponents with 
whom we contend. I do not deny that 
these are the imperative necessities of 
the moment; but there is something be- 
yond. There are British interests to se- 
cure, there is good government, there is 
security, there is safety from foreign and 
external influence hostile to English 
power which it is our duty, our impera- 
tive duty, to ensure ; and while I believe 
this country will grudge no efforts which 
these objects will demand, I am sure 
it will visit with bitter censure those who 
shall make useless and bootless but vast 
efforts involving the terrible sacrifices 
which this country has been hitherto 
called upon to make. 

Tue Eart or JERSEY: My Lords, 
at a time when troops are being hurried 
off from almost every part of the coun- 
try the noble Earl opposite says a few 
words about General Gordon; but he 
tells us not a word about the policy 
which the Government intend to pursue 
in Egypt. The noble Earl says there 
are two questions, the political and finan- 
cial. Nothing, however, was said about 
the financial question. The noble Earl 
said that he hoped it would soon 
be concluded; but if it is concluded 
on the terms which we have read 
in the Press it will be a capitulation 
worse than the fall of Khartoum. Are 
we going to capture Khartoum, to smash 
the Mahdi, and then to hand Egypt over 
to Foreign Powers? No doubt it is a 
time of great difficulty ; but I am sure 
that real danger to England does not 
lie in the Soudan, but it lies on the 
Ministerial Bench. Itis their vacillating 
and half-hearted method of conducting 
affairs which has brought us to this posi- 
tion of affairs, and now not a word has 
been said as to any change of policy. 
One of Her Majesty’s Ministers told us 
the other day that their policy was an 
unselfish policy. I quite agree that it 
has been an unselfish policy according 
to the way in which they carried it out; 
but if the policy has been unselfish, the 
expense has been most partial. We 
have had to bear all the expense, and 
then it is suggested that we should hand 
Egypt over to Europe. I think it is 
against this policy that we are bound 
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to protest. I think the noble Earl might 
have told us something more with regard 
to what the Government are going to do 
in Egypt. Iam glad to hear that the 
noble Marquess intends to take another 
and a fuller opportunity of having this 
question discussed in this House. If it 
is not debated in this House it will cer- 
tainly be debated very much in the coun- 
try, because it is impossible for any body 
of Englishmen to be satisfied with the 
manner in which our foreign affairs have 
been conducted, not only in Egypt, but 
in other parts of the world. It is time 
that a Constitutional way of having those 
matters discussed should be arrived at; 
and I am glad we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of doing our best to arrest a 
policy which causes pain and sorrow to 
many an English home, and which is 
filling with shame and disgrace the 
pages of English history. 

THe Eart or HARDWICKE: I wish 
to ask the noble Earl the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether the Go- 
vernment have received any information 
from Lord Wolseley as to the report in 
several of the morning papers to the 
effect that General Buller has been 
obliged to make a retreat from his posi- 
tion on the Nile to Abu Klea ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: The only 
information we have received at the War 
Office has been already published in the 
morning newspapers. It is the case that 
we received a despatch from Lord 
Wolseley last night stating that General 
Buller considered it desirable to evacuate 
the position at Gubat, and we are glad 
to hear that he has arrived at Abu Klea 
in safety. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Were any orders sent out from this 
country directing him to abandon his 
position ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: No; Gene- 
ral Wolseley is left absolute discretion 
as to how he should meet the military 
necessities. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE: 
I wish to ask whether there is any truth 
in the statement published by Zhe Morn- 
ing Post to-day that, in consequence of 
the disturbed state of Ireland, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are unable to move 
those regiments which were to go to 
Egypt, and that their departure has 
been stayed ? 


[No reply. ] 
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Navy Expenditure. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
SCOTLAND. 


The Clerk of the Crown in Chancery 
delivered his certificate that the Earl of 
Northesk and the Earl of Orkney had 
been elected Representative Peers for 
Scotland in the room of the Earl of 
Morton and the Earl of Dundonald de- 
ceased. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o’ciock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 19th February, 1885. 





Mr. Speaker took the Chair at a quar- 
ter before Four o’clock. 


MINUTES.]—New Writs Issuep—For Tip- 
perary County, v. Patrick James Smyth, es- 
quire, Secretary to the Loan Fund Board in 
Ireland ; for Gloucestershire (Western Divi- 
sion), v. Colonel Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 
Kingscote, C.B., one of the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues. 

New Memser Sworn—Robert Gunter, esquire, 
Jor Knaresborough. 

Pusuic Britts—Ordered—First Reading—Land 
Improvement and Arterial Drainage (Ire- 
land)* [50]; Crown Lands * [51]; Board of 
Works (Ireland) * [52]; Ulster Canal and 
Tyrone Navigation * [53]; Shannon Naviga- 
tion * [54]; Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Ireland) * [55]; Dean and Chapter * [56]. 

Second Reading— Waterworks Clauses Act (1847) 
Amendment [7]; Copyhold Enfranchise- 
ment [26]. 

Committee—Report — Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) [40-49]. 


NOTICES. 


—9——— 


ARMY AND NAVY EXPENDITURE. 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I beg to give 
Notice that, in fulfilment of the pledge 
given to the House last year, I shall on 
Monday move for a Select Committee on 
Army and Navy Expenditure ; and I also 
give Notice that, on the same day, I 
shall move for the appointment of a 
Select Committee on the Miscellaneous 
Estimates. 
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EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN—VOTE OF 
CENSURE. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
begleave to give Noticethat onthe earliest 
day which I can obtain, and which I 
hope will be Monday next, I shall 
move— 

‘That an humble Address be presented to 
the Queen, humbly representing to Her Ma- 
jesty that the course pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government in respect to the affairs of Egypt 
and the Soudan, has involved a great sacrifice 
of valuable lives and a heavy expenditure with- 
out any benefivial result, and has rendered it 
imperatively necessary in the interests of the 
British Empire and of the Egyptian people that 
Her Majesty’s Government should distinctly 
recognise, and take decided measures to fulfil, 
the special responsibility now incumbent on 
them, to assure a good and stable Government 
to Egypt and to those portions of the Soudan 
which are necessary to its security.’ 


EGYPT (THE SOUDAN)—EMPLOYMENT 
OF INDIAN TROOPS. 


Mr. J. K. CROSS: On Monday next, 
I propose to make the usual Motion re- 
specting the employment of Indian 
troops, consequent upon the decision of 
the Government to despatch Indian 
troops to the Soudan. 


QUESTIONS. 


—n —- 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If Her Majesty’s 
Government will re-introduce the Bill 
for the Scottish Minister immediately 
after the Recess, if not in this House, 
then in the other House of Parliament, 
so that it may be ready for considera- 
tion in this House as soon as the state 
of Business permits ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: Yes; 
it is intended to introduce this Bill at 
an early date in the House of Lords. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
WAR IN THE SOUDAN. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
I beg to ask the noble Marquess oppo- 
site, If he can inform us whether there 
is any information to confirm or modify 
the statements that have been made in 
the Press with regard to the movements 
of Sir Redvers Buller ? 


{COMMONS} 
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THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
A telegram was received this morning, 
and portions of it have, I believe, been 
published in the newspapers, stating 
that the Force under Sir Redvers Buller 
has evacuated Gubat and retired to 
Abu Klea. I think that is substantially 
the information which is in our posses. 
sion; but it is probable that the move- 
ments of Sir Redvers Buller’s Force will 
be continued to Gakdul, or probably to 
Merawi or Korti. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
wish to ask whether the Government 
have received any communications from 
Lord Wolseley on the subject, and of 
which they are able to inform the House? 
Of course, I do not ask for any informa- 
tion which it would not be safe to give. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I think the House will agree with me 
that it is necessary to exercise extreme 
caution in giving any information as to 
the despatches, or any discussions of 
military movements which have taken 
place between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Lord Wolseley. If the right 
hon. Gentleman will give Notice of his 
Question, I will see whether it is desir- 
able to give any information or not. I 
will endeavour to-morrow to put before 
the House so much information as can 
be given without injury to the Public 
Service. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If Prince Hassan, brother of the 
Khedive, had been appointed High 
Commissioner in the Soudan; and, ifso, 
was it by the Khedive, the Sultan, or 
Her Majesty’s Government; and, whe- 
ther the appointment of Prince Hassan 
was an indication that Her Majesty’s 
Government desired to place the Go- 
vernment of the Soudan in his hands, 
or in the hands of some member of the 
Khedive’s family ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
Prince Hassan is about to join the Forces 
under Lord Wolseley as High Commis- 
sioner under him, with authority over 
the Egyptian Mudirs and officials. The 
office has been conferred upon him by 
the Khedive, and nobody else. The 
presence of Prince Hassan is not to be 
taken in the sense indicated by the hon. 
Member. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Has 
he any authority over the Mudirs in the 
Soudan ? 
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Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
He has authority over the Egyptian 
Mudirs and Civil authorities generally. 

Mr. RITOHIE asked what policy 
rendered the appointment of Prince 
Hassan necessary now which did not 
make it necessary previously ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that the Question raised matter of 
debate, and could not be answered with 
propriety. 

Mr. GORST asked whether the noble 
Lord would state whether Prince Hassan 
had any authority over the Mudirs in 
the Soudan ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I answered that Question distinctly in 
the affirmative. 

Sr JOHN ST. AUBYN asked the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he was in a position 
to give the House any information 
with respect to General Brackenbury’s 
column ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No information of importance as to the 
movements of General Brackenbury’s 
column has been received since that 
published in the newspapers. As to 
instructions given to him, or which may 
be under consideration, I think the an- 
swer which I gave to the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) just 
now applies in this case, and that it will 
be very undesirable, without full con- 
sideration, to make any statement on the 
subject of the instructions now given to 
the troops. 


NAVY—STATE OF THE NAVY— 
CONTRACTS. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Can my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty 
state to the House what steps the Go- 
vernment have taken to give effect to 
the engagements made by the Govern- 
ment in December for the increase of 
the Navy, and for what ships contracts 
have already been taken, and the time 
at which they are to be completed ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: The pro- 
gramme of additional shipbuilding work 
was proposed to Parliament and ap- 
proved on the 2nd of December. No 
time was lost in pushing forward the 
designs and completing the specifications 
\in more detail, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Contracts and Repairs. Additional 
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extra hours have been worked. The 
drawings for the Scout class were com- 
pleted at the close of the year, and on 
the 5th of January tenders were invited 
for their construction from 37 firms. 
The seven weeks given'for preparing the 
tenders expire on the 24th instant. The 
orders will be placed as soon as prac- 
ticable after that date. On the 2nd of 
March we shall be ready to invite tenders 
for five belted cruisers and two iron- 
clads. Tenders will be immediately in- 
vited for 10 powerful torpedo boats, 
armed in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of a Special Committee. 
Five additional torpedo boats of the 
first class will be ordered in the course 
of the year. 


In reply to Sir Epwarp J. Rzep, 


Srrk THOMAS BRASSEY said: There 
will be no objection to place in the Li- 
brary a copy of the sketch design of an 
iron-clad shown to my hon. Friend, and 
described to Parliament in December, 
and of the more accurate and detailed 
design which is now in course of com- 
pletion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Are we to un- 
derstand that at this time no contract 
for any one ship or torpedo boat has 
been entered into by the Government ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: That is 
the case. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
WAR IN THE SOUDAN. 

Mr. STUART -WORTLEY asked, 
Whether the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War could give any 
information about the condition of Gene- 
ral Sir Herbert Stewart ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I regret to say that the news received 
this morning, and which is published, is 
less favourable than previous accounts, 
inasmuch as Sir Herbert Stewart is 
subject to an attack of fever. 


EGYPT (THE SOUDAN)—OCCUPATION 
OF MASSOWAH BY ITALY. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked, 
Whether it was the case that Italian 
troops had gone to Massowah by ar- 
rangement or Treaty with the Turkish 
Government; whether the Italian Go- 
vernment proposed to occupy Kassala ; 
and, if so, whether any arrangement to 
that effect had been made with the 





draftsmen have been employed, and long 





Sultan of Turkey? He also asked when 
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Papers respecting Egypt would be in 
the hands of Members ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked the hon. Member to postpone the 
first Question until to-morrow. Further 
Papers with regard to Egypt would be 
in the hands of hon. Members by Mon- 
day. They would include the despatches 
of General Gordon, and particularly the 
telegram of November 4. 


EGYPT (THE SOUDAN)—KHARTOUM— 
‘GENERAL GORDON’S DIARIES. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Are the Go- 
vernment in possession of any diaries 
of General Gordon? If so, will they 
publish those of public interest, and 
take care of those which are not of 
public interest for members of his 
family ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir ; the Government is not in pos- 
session of the diaries of General Gor- 
don. With regard to the further Ques- 
tion, I must make inquiry before answer- 
ing the Question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Does my 
noble Friend imply that the diaries are 
not in the possession of Sir Charles 
Wilson, or any of the officers of Her 
Majesty’s Government? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; I did not mean to imply that; 
but if the right hon. Gentleman will 
put his Question to-morrow, I will give 

im all the information I can on the 
subject. 


THE VOTE OF CENSURE AND BUSI- 
NESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: It 
will be a convenience to know when the 
Government can give me a day for 
bringing on the Motion of which I have 
given Notice. I shall be glad to bring 
it forward on Monday if possible; if 
not, on the very earliest day I can get. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The desire of 
the right hon. Gentleman to have as 
early a day as possible for the Motion 
of which he has given Notice is also the 
desire of the Government. It is a most 
natural desire, and the wish of the Go- 
vernment is to second that desire by 
every means in their power. I know of 
no reason for any hesitation, except. it 
be that I presume—I may be corrected 
in that matter, and if so I shall take 
notice of the correction—the House 


Ur. Ashmead-Bartleti 


{COMMONS} 
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would wish to be in possession of the 
Papers relating to Egypt before it comes 
to the debate. My noble Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) has 
just made a statement with regard to 
the Papers which leads us to suppose 
that Monday will be the latest day 
when they will be in the hands of hon. 
Members. There is, however, I believe, 
some information over and above that 
which is contained in these Papers, 
which concerns the War Department as 
much or rather more than the Foreign 
Office, properly so called, and I am not 
quite certain whether that information 
will be in the hands of hon. Members on 
Monday. I think, perhaps, the most 
convenient course will be to allow this 
question to stand over till to-morrow, 
with the understanding that woe shall 
certainly give the first day upon which 
the right hon. Gentleman and hon. Mem- 
bers generally will be in a position to 
approach the consideration of the ques- 
tion. AsI have been asked this Ques- 
tion as to the eourse of Business, it will 
probably be convenient that I should 
enter more at large into the arrange- 
ments for the Business of Parliament. 
On a former occasion when Parliament 
met in February for what may be called 
a continuing Session, the right hon. 
Gentleman who was at the time the 
Leader of the House made a statement 
with regard to the Sessional Business, 
which statement conveyed the same in- 
formation as would ordinarily have been 
conveyed in a Queen’s Speech. Butthe 
circumstances of the present case are, 
however, materially different. They 
differ in this most important respect— 
that one large and somewhat complex 
Bill, which might occupy a moderate 
time or might occupy a long time, is 
already in the hands of the House; and 
it is quite understood, apart from ne- 
cessary calls, such as that conveyed by 
the Notice which has been given by the 
right hon. Gentleman, that that Bill— 
namely, the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill—is a Bill which 
the Government are pledged to push 
forward, and which it will be their de- 
sire to ask the House of Commons to 
expedite, even if it is thought fit to do 
so by means involving some departure 
from the usual arrangement of Business. 
We have come, therefore, to this con- 
clusion—that, so far as this House is con- 
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cerned, time available for the purposes | fore, ask the hon. Gentleman the Under 
of important legislation—I do not now | Secretary to defer his Motion until some 


speak of secondary Bills—the time at 
the disposal of the House for Bills of 
the first-class will really depend upon 
the rate of progress which the House 
may make on the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) Bill. Conse- 
quently we could not venture to arrive 
positively, even in our own minds, at a 
conclusion upon legislation of that class 
—as to the introduction or non-introduc- 
tion of Bills—until we shali see, from 
the advance actually made with that 
Bill, what time is likely to be at the dis- 
posal of the House. I do not propose, 
therefore, to make any statement, so far 
as this House is concerned, except one, 
and that refers to a subject which must 
be considered of primary importance in 
regard to its pressing and urgent cha- 
racter, and with regard to the pledges 
given by my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
on the part of the Government—namely, 
that we intend to introduce in any cir- 
cumstances, and, as we hope, to pass, in 
this House, a measure relating to the re- 
lief of the crofters in the Highlands. 
We hope, however, that some use may 
be made of the time of Parliament, at 
least in the other House. I do not 
think I am guilty of any irregularity in 
stating that it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce 
ig into the other House the fol- 
owing Bills:—A Bill to enable the 
Australian Colonies to associate for cer- 
tain purposes; secondly, a Bill for the 
amendment of the Lunacy Laws; thirdly, 
an Extradition Bill; and, fourthly, what 
is known as the Secretary for Scotland 
Bill. These are the Bills with regard 
to which, it appears to us, it may not be 
inconvenient that they should be intro- 
duced in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. ONSLOW: The Under Secretary 
of State for India (Mr. J. K. Cross) has 
given Notice of a Motion for next Mon- 
day on a matter of some importance ; 


_ and my right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford 


Northcote) has also given Notice of a 
Motion which he may probably bring on 
upon that day. If the Motion of the 
nght hon. Gentleman should come on 
upon that day it would be inconvenient 
to the House and the Government that 
the two Motions should be before the 
House at the same time. May I, there- 
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other day ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We will en- 
deavour to make the best arrangement 
in our power. I do not state anything 
positive at the present moment; but I 
do think with regard to what I may call 
a Constitutional point, such as the No- 
tice of my hon. Friend, we ought not 
lightly to lose any time in submitting 
the Motion to the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman name a date when it 
will be convenient to lay on the Table 
the provisions of the Crofters Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; from 
his experience of the House of Commons 
the hon. Gentleman will understand that 
we could not think of producing the 
provisions of the Crofters Bill until we 
produce the Crofters Bill itself. That 
is a Rule of the House, especially where 
you have to deal with a matter of great 
difficulty and importance, and no one 
knows better than the hon. Member that 
this is a matter of very great difficulty, 
which must be dealt with in the most seri- 
ousmanner. We are desirous not to lose 
any time in proceeding with that Bill; 
but as regards the Bill we are substan- 
tially dependent upon the progress that 
may be made with the Parliamentary 
Elections (Redistribution) Bill. Sub- 
ject to that one consideration, I do not 
at present know of any other subject of 
importance to which we should wish to 
give precedence over the Crofters Bill. 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE: When 
will the Report of the Boundary Com- 
missioners for England be laid upon the 
Table ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: It 
has been laid upon the Table to-night. 
I have laid four documents upon the 
Table, the Report of the Boundary 
Commissioners for England in two 
parts, one for the counties, and one for 
the boroughs; and the Reports of the 
Boundary Commissioners for Scotland 
and Ireland. The English Reports for 
the counties, and the maps, will be cir- 
culated to Members to-morrow morning. 
The second part of the English Report 
will be circulated, I hope, on Saturday 
morning. The whole of the Scoteh Re- 
port will be ready to-morrow morning. 
Of the Irish Report, 100 copies will 
reach here to-morrow from Ireland, and 
will be sent to the Vote Office, where 
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Members will be able to receive them, 
as far as they go, their names being 
taken, so that copies may not be left at 
their residences. I cannot say when all 
the Irish copies will be received for dis- 
tribution, as there has been considerable 
delay in the printing in Ireland. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that the Crofters Bill is not to be printed 
until the Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
distribution) Bill has been practically 
disposed of? I can quite understand 
that it would not be taken up seriously 
until progress was made with the Par- 
liamentary Elections (Redistribution) 
Bill; but I do not understand why it 
should not be in the hands of Members 
until that Bill has been almost disposed 
of. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I did 
not state that, nor anything approach- 
ing to it; but what I said was that it 
was necessary to ascertain our position 
practically by the actual progress which 
we make, and by the disposition the 
House may show as to proceeding 
rapidly with the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) Bill, before we 
could make any arrangements with re- 
gard to the other Bill. I did not mean 
to say that the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill should be passed 
through the House before the Crofters 
Bill was introduced, for, of course, there 
ought to be ample time for the con- 
sideration of the Crofters Bill before we 
proceed with it. We are unable at pre- 
sent to measure our own time; and it is 
only by measuring our own time, and 
taking into consideration the require- 
ments of the House, that we are able to 
proceed with the Business of the House. 
I think the Crofters Bill is a question 
that would be better dealt with by 
Notice to the House. 

Mr. RICHARD: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce a Bill on 
the subject of Intermediate Education 
in Wales; and, if so, when? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
that subject, I am afraid it is included 
in that category of measures with re- 
spect to which, important as they are, 
and urgent as they are, I am obliged 
to withhold any declaration on the 
part of the Government until we can 
form some judgment of the time likely 
to be at the disposal of the House. I 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 


{COMMONS} 
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am sanguine enough to hope that the 
House may be disposed to proceed with 
considerable promptitude in dealing with 
the Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 
bution) Bill; and if that is the case— 
and hon.{Gentlemen will feel the immense 
importance, on every ground, of pro- 
ceeding with that measure rapidly—the 
manifestation of such a disposition would 
enable us to judge of the time at the 
command of the House for other Busi- 
ness. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I wish 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, whether it is proposed to autho- 
rize any payment out of the Revenues 
of India for the Expedition to the 
Soudan ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The proposal to 
be made on Monday will be made upon 
the basis of the proposal that was made 
with regard to the Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL: Does 
that proposal involve the authorization 
of the expenditure of any part of the 
Revenues of India upon the Expedi- 
tion ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: A full explana- 
tion will be made on Monday; but I 
may say now that all the extra expen- 
diture will be charged upon the Re- 
venues of this country. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON: Is it by in- 
advertence that the right bon. Gentle- 
man has omitted any reference to the 
renewal of the Prevention of Crime (Ire- 
land) Act, ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I did 
not consider that the moment had arrived 
when it was necessary, or would be con- 
venient, to make any declaration on that 
subject. 

Mr. PARNELL: I would ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether the Government 
have drafted a Bill on the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Labourers’ 
Question? The Report was framed by 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, and 
adopted by the Government. If they 
have not yet drafted a Bill, do they 
propose to do so, and to press the mea- 
sure forward until it is passed ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Yes; it is my intention—and I have 
already given Notice of it—it is my 
intention to ask for leave on Monday 
to introduce a Bill to amend the La- 
bourers’ Act, and also to introduce 4 
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Bill for the establishment of local Bank- 
ruptey Courts in Ireland. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to say that to-morrow 
it is my intention to move for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the Laws re- 
lating to Salmon and Trout Fishing in 
Ireland; and, in these circumstances, 
I assume that the Bill on the Paper 
relating to that subject will not be 
ressed. 

Mr. THEODORE FRY: Is it the 
intention of the Government to proceed 
this Session with the Sunday Closing 
(Ireland) Bill ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I am not prepared to make a full state- 
ment on that subject. 

Mr. KENNY: May I ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, if it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to proceed with 
the Shannon Navigation Bill this Ses- 
sion ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Yes, Sir; it is my 
intention to introduce a Bill to-night on 
that subject. 


‘CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
—IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN 
CATTLE. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I have to apologize 
for having addressed a Question to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster before the No- 
tices on the Paper had been disposed 
of. I have now to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether it is true that ani- 
mals suffering from foot - and - mouth 
disease have been landed in England, 
at Deptford and Hartlepool, from three 
separate foreign cargoes on the 11th, 
12th, and 17th of this month ; and whe- 
ther, prior to the 11th of February, the 
country was not free from that disease ; 
what steps Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken, or are taking, to give effect 
to the Act of last Session, which provides 
that the Privy Council shall prohibit 
the landing of foreign animals from any 
foreign country, whenever they are not 
satisfied that the condition and circum- 
stances of the same are such as to afford 
reasonable security against the importa- 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease ; whether, 
in this case, they were satisfied that 
there was such reasonable security, and 
the grounds upon which they formed 
that opinion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is true that 
three cargoes of sheep, in each of which 
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one animal affected with foot-and-mouth 
disease was detected, were landed at 
Deptford and Hartlepool on the 11th, 
12th, and 17th of this month. It is 
also true that, so far as the Agricultural 
Department is aware, there was no 
centre of foot-and-mouth disease in this 
country since the middle of December 
last. As soon as it was known that an 
animal affected with foot-and-mouth 
disease had been landed on February 
12, an Order was passed prohibiting 
the importation of sheep from Ham- 
burg, from which port the cargo had 
been brought. The cargo landed on 
February 17 came from Bremen, and 
immediately on the’ discovery of the 
disease among these animals an Order 
was passed prohibiting the landing of 
sheep from that port. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the Govern- 
ment are at the present moment satisfied 
that there is reasonable security against 
the introduction of this disease from any 
ports of the German Empire not now 
closed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In reference to 
the importation of sheep from Germany 
in the past, the Government are satis- 
fied that reasonable security against the 
introduction of disease did exist, on the 
ground that the German Government 
have taken the most stringent measures 
to prevent the exportation of disease, 
and that since October 29, 1883, no case 
of foot-and-mouth disease was detected 
among animals landed from any port in 
Germany, during which time a good 
deal more than 500,000 sheep came 
from that country. As regards precau- 
tions for the future, the German Go- 
vernment have been informed that the 
prohibition will be extended to all other 
German ports unless the Imperial Go- 
vernment can satisfy us that there is 
reasonable security against the introduc- 
tion of disease. Special measures have 
been taken to obtain telegraphic com- 
munications from our Consuls abroad 
direct to the Privy Council of any out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in their 
respective districts, and all European 
Governments will be asked to furnish 
similar information. The Government 
are perfectly prepared to take any step, 
however rigorous, if they have reason 
to believe that sheep affected with dis- 
ease are likely to be sent to this coun- 
try from any German port. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: Do I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
the Government are satisfied that at the 
present moment there is no risk of dis- 
ease being imported into this country 
from any German port whatever ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have given 
the House the grounds on which the 
Government consider they have had 
reasonable security in the past. It is 
obvious that at this moment the same 
grounds do not exist; and, therefore, 
the Government have not lost any time 
in taking the steps to which I refer, 
which, I think, are very strong steps, and 
which, I believe, will be most effectual. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to give No- 
tice that I will call further attention to 
the matter, as I think it has been 
proved by past experience that the 
steps taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been totally ineffectual. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET: What has been 
done with the animals in the three ships 
in which disease was found to exist? 
Were they all slaughtered, so as to pre- 
vent the possibility of the spread of 
disease ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The animals 
were all slaughtered, and the usual 
precautions were adopted in each case. 
The Inspectors at the ports showed great 
diligence in the matter, the ships being 
disinfected, and an embargo placed 
upon them to prevent them from 
being used in the traffic for a reasonable 
time. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that Her Majesty’s Government have 
called upon the German Government to 
satisfy them that no danger exists from 
the importation of animals from other 
German ports. Time is the essence of 
the matter, and I should like to know 
how long it will be before the Govern- 
ment make up their minds to prohibit 
the importation from any other German 
ports ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : That would de- 
pend upon the Reports which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government receive from their 
Consuls, and upon the state of the 
cargoes that may come from the ports. 
It is most essential for the interests of 
the German Government, and for the 
protection of the German sheep trade, to 
satisfy Her Majesty’s Government in 
the matter instantly, and in the most 
satisfactory manner. 
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SUPPLY—ARMY AND NAVY ESTI- 
MATES (SUPPLEMENTARY). 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to ask 
the Prime Minister or the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when the Supplementary 
Estimates for the Army and Navy, 
which, it is understood, will be asked 
for, will be laid upon the Table? 

Tae CHANOELLOR or tuz EXCHE. 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): I am not ina 
position to say precisely, as it is hardly 
my business to be informed upon such 
subjects from day to day; but I believe 
that the Civil Service Supplementary Es- 
timates will be in the hands of Members 
to-morrow, the Navy Estimates in a few 
days, and the Army Estimates a few 
days later. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH; 
Will the Estimates include any provision 
for the fortification of our coaling sta- 
tions abroad ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortuez EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers) : I cannot answer 
that question as to the Supplementary 
Estimates; but they will cover all ex- 
penditure unprovided for in the original 
Estimates which come in course of pay- 
ment up to the end of March. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
will repeat the Question to-morrow. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): It had better 
be addressed, not to me, but to the 
Representative of the War Office. 

Mr. CUBITT: May I ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to postpone the 
Vote for the National Gallery ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The Estimates will 
be down on the Paper to-morrow, and 
if the opportunity is afforded we pro- 
pose to take all the Votes we can. If 
the right hon. Gentleman wishes to have 
the Vote for the National Gallery post- 
poned, I shall be glad to make any 
arrangement that may appear desirable 
to the House. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
WAR IN THE SOUDAN—GENERAL 
BRACKENBURY’S COLUMN. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
With reference to the Question put to 
me earlier in the evening, I may say 
that, since it was asked, I have received 
a telegram from Lord Wolseley, dated 
the 19th (to-day), in which he states 
that a message, dated the 15th in- 
stant, had been received from General 
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Brackenbury, whose Cavalry had entered 
Salamat, and found it deserted. He 
left his Infantry five miles from Sala- 
mat, and his horses and camels passed 
safely through the Shukuk Pass, which 
was also deserted. General Bracken- 
bury hoped to be at Abu Hamad by the 
25th instant, and to concentrate his 
troops before the Ist March. The delay 
was caused by the necessity of crossing 
mounted troops to the other side of the 
river. Any estimate of time was neces- 
sarily uncertain owing to the state of the 
river. 


MOTION. 


—o——_ 


EGYPT. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Certain Papers 
and Correspondence relating to the 
affairs of Egypt have been presented to 
Parliament, and I rise to make a formal 
Motion that these Papers do lie upon 
the Table for the purpose of submitting 
to the House a very brief statement, of 
a description not controversial, but oc- 
easioned by circumstances, which I will 
in a very few words explain. The House 
will readily understand that it is not the 
established practice to submit telegrams 
relating to military operations and mili- 
tary measures to Parliament in the same 
way as it is to submit telegrams and 
communications relating to those matters 
which are civil in their character. It 
will be readily understood that a far 
greater reserve is often necessary in re- 
spect to matters of that class than with 
respect to public intelligence cf interest 
in general. On that account, as military 
decisions of importance have been re- 
quired to be taken within a very recent 
period, Her Majesty’s Government have 
thought that it would be but just to 
Parliament that they should communi- 
cate, in a shape which can be open to 
no objection connected with the public 
interest, the substance and effect of their 
decisions so far as is in their power. 
Sir, that is the purpose and the justifi- 
cation, I hope, of my making a Motion 
which is not very often made, but which 
is, I believe, perfectly regular and per- 
fectly Parliamentary, in relation to the 
cause which has called for such a pro- 
ceeding. I need only remind the House 
that the policy declared by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with respect to the 
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Soudan has always been the evacuation 
of the Soudan by Egypt and its restora- 
tion. [ Cries of “Oh!” fromthe Opposition 
Benches.| That policy has received the 
approval of the Khedive and of the pre- 
sent Egyptian Government. It has un- 
dergone no change. I am not about to 
argue it or to defend it, but merely to 
state the fact, which is the point on 
which I set out, that it has undergone 
no change. But events from time to 
time have occurred to prevent its imme- 
diate application. During the adjourn- 
ment of the House up to the 3rd of 
February, circumstances appeared to 
justify a sanguine hope on our part that 
the military problem was near its solu- 
tion, and that little, in comparison, would 
remain to be done. The néws of Feb- 
ruary 4 entailed new duties and led to 
new decisions—I mean, of course, the 
news of the loss, and, as it has now been 
shown to be, the betrayal, of Khartoum. 
The nature of the military object in view 
underwent in connection with, or in con- 
sequence of, that news a considerable 
change. The Mahdi outside Khartoum, 
a repository of arms and stores, was a 
different person in point of power and 
influence, as well as of what is called 
moral effect, from the same Mahdi in 
Khartoum in possession of the place and 
in possession of the arms and stores 
which it contained, as well as being re- 
inforeed — to what extent we are not 
precisely informed—by men he found 
within the walls. Under these circoum- 
stances, and receiving as we did com- 
munications from Lord Wolseley, it was 
our duty to arrive at decisions which are 
strictly military decisions. It became, 
as Lord Wolseley explained to us, a 
necessity for him to know whether he 
was to shape the measures that he might 
have immediately to take upon the sup- 
position that he was either now or even- 
tually to proceed to overthrow the power 
of the Mahdi at Khartoum, or whether 
he was to proceed upon the opposite 
supposition, because the framework of 
those measures and their character would 
essentially depend upon our adoption of 
the affirmative or the negative of that 
important point. The Government, giv- 
ing the best consideration in their power 
to the question from the state of facts 
before them, decided in the affirmative 
—that it was their duty to instruct Lord 
Wolseley to frame his military measures 
upon the expectation and upon the policy 
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of proceeding to overthrow the power 
of the Mahdi at Khartoum. The mili- 
tary consequences immediately following 
from that decision were these—in the 
first place, that there should be imme- 
diate action from Suakin against Osman 
Digna as a matter of essential necessity 
to open the route to Berber; secondly, 
the decision to commence the construc- 
tion of a railway; and, thirdly, the in- 
tention I have already described, which 
is the basis of the whole—to use Her 
Majesty’s Forces for the purpose of over- 
throwing the power of the Mahdi at 
Khartoum. With respect to the time 
at which effect may be given to these 
intentions, that, of course, was a matter 
for the judgment of Lord Wolseley ; but 
if it could not be done until after the 
hot season, which has not yet com- 
menced, but which may commence in no 
very great number of weeks, then the 
decision was that it should be done after 
the hot season. Our impression is—but 
it is an impression only, and it is not 
absolute knowledge—that Lord Wolseley 
will probably, under all the circum- 
stances, postpone the operations. The 
whole of these intentions and decisions 
will, of course, form matter for the 
consideration and judgment of Parlia- 
ment. Now, Sir, I have said that we 
adopted the affirmative upon the im- 
portant proposition that it was our duty 
to advise the use of Her Majesty’s Forces 
in an efficient manner for overthrowing 
the power of the Mahdi at Khartoum. I 
can conceive that hon. Gentlemen may see 
reasons which may operate in the oppo- 
site direction ; but those are reasons upon 
which, if they exist, I need not dwell. 
What I wish to put before the House, 
in a very few words, is the reasons 
which have led us to the decision oppo- 
site to that of deciding that no effort 
was to be made to overthrow the power 
of the Mahdi at Khartoum. Now, there 
were certain objects in connection with 
the Soudan—and I speak of objects in 
the Soudan not exclusively but sepa- 
rately—there were certain objects which 
we always deemed, and which I think 
Parliament has generally deemed, very 
fit for consideration so far as circum- 
stances might allow. One of those ob- 
jects was with reference to the case of 
those persons as to whom General Gor- 
don—the lamented General Gordon—so 
well vindicated his title to the character 
of hero, now recognized throughout the 


Mr. Gladstone 
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civilized world. One of them was the 
condition of those persons to whom 
General Gordon felt himself to be 
bound, and for whose sake he con- 
tentedly forbore— indeed, more than 
contentedly—he determinedly forbore— 
to make use of the means of personal 
safety which, so far as we know, were 
largely at all times, or, at all events, for 
a long time at his disposal. [ Cries of 
“Oh!” from the Opposition Benches.| I 
speak under that impression with re- 
spect to General Gordon; but I do not 
wish to raise any question of doubt. [I 
was not aware myself that there was 
any difference of opinion upon the mat- 
ter. But let me withdraw those terms, 
because I do not wish to state anything 
in the nature of an historical fact which 
is open to controversy. I will only say 
that there were those persons in Khar- 
toum to whom General Gordon held 
himself bound in honour, and for whose 
safety he was pledged. The second ob- 
ject was the possibility—what he re- 
garded as a possibility—an object most 
desirable to attain, if it could be done— 
of establishing some orderly Government 
in Khartoum. The third was a point 
of very considerable importance, which 
I do not think any Member of this 
House would wish to exclude from view. 
The military operations and the condi- 
tion of the Soudan have, I think I may 
say, for the time afforded an effectual 
check, and a very powerful check, to the 
Slave Trade carried on in that region, 
and the question of the Slave Trade was 
one which we could not wholly exclude 
from our view. Lastly, I will mention 
only one other object—the question of 
the Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan, 
in respect of which my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for War, in a great 
debate in this House, and in a full state- 
ment which he made as to the objects 
and obligations of the Government, 
said that we entered under no obliga- 
tion whatever; but that, at the same 
time, with regard to some one or more 
of those garrisons it might be, under the 
circumstances, a fit subject for considera- 
tion. I only recite those objects which, 
I have said, have been all along kept in 
view, subject to the limitations that 
might arise in the view of the Govern- 
ment and of Parliament, because I wish 
to point out our conviction that had we 
arrived at a negative decision as to the 
British Forces being used to overthrow 
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the power of the Mahdi at Khartoum 
the effect would have been at once to 
involve the abandonment of the whole 
of those objects. But it was not merely 
objects in the Soudan which we had 
toconsider. Our concern in the Soudan 
was a concern dependent upon our con- 
cern and obligations for the safety and 
defence of Egypt. We had to look at 
matters beyond the Soudan as well as 
within the Soudan; and it was our belief 
that such a negative decision as I have 
now described would have had most im- 
portant and serious consequences with 
respect to whatever dangers there might 
exist, either proximate or remote, in 
Egypt or in the East, from the position 
of the Mahdi at Khartoum, momentarily 
triumphant, and that these dangers were 
of a character hardly in their nature the 
subject of precise estimate, but in the 
view of many, far-reaching, and pos- 
sibly very grave. These considerations 
we took into view when we considered 
the question whether it was possible for 
us to arrive at what is a very important 
military decision. Sir, there is one 
other point, and only one. I have de- 
scribed in language as clear as I could 
the military decision at which the Go- 
vernment have arrived; but there is 
one other point on which I wish to saya 
word. Noone can view circumstances 
so grave in the East without entertain- 
ing, at least, the question whether it is 
possible to escape from them, not by the 
way of force, but by the way of accom- 
modation. Now, Sir, upon that subject 
I wish to say that the very first acts of 
General Gordon, when he arrived at Khar- 
toum, signified the pacific character of his 
mission, and that, so far as his action 
and the policy he represented are con- 
cerned, that pacific character, that libe- 
rating character, has been a matter of 
notoriety from its very first commence- 
ment down to the present day. And 
Lord Wolseley—in a document which 
does not happen to have reached us as 
yet officially, but which appears in the 
public journals as a document, and I 
cannot for a moment doubt its authen- 
ticity—Lord Wolseley has conveyed 
himself a similar declaration. Hoe 
says— 


“The English Government has sent me with 
an Army to restore peace, and not to collect 
taxes or injure anyone. I will pay you for all 
produce, and I guarantee to execute General 
Gordon’s promises.”’ 
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These promises were of the character to 
which I have referred. The general 
purposes of the British power and policy, 
to which the Egyptian Government has 
fully assented, have been declared re- 
peatedly and recently, and are well 
known. We do not think—and we can- 
not help believing that in this opinion 
we shall carry with us the assent of the 
House—we do not think that the pre- 
sent situation allows of our making any 
overtures to the Mahdi with any pro- 
spect of success. On the contrary, I 
believe that such overtures, however 
benevolently and philanthropically — 
[Laughter from the Opposition sus 
Yes, however philanthropically intende 
would tend to defeat their own object, 
and to make more remote the prospect 
of that very settlement which it is our 
object to obtain. One thing, however, 
we have thought it right to do, and that 
is to convey an instruction through Sir 
Evelyn Baring that any communication 
which may proceed from the Mahdi shall 
be referred home for the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Sir, that 
is the brief statement which we have 
thought it necessary to submit to Par- 
liament, in order that Parliament may 
apprehend the nature and scope of the 
military object which Lord Wolseley 
has now before him, and likewise the 
nature of the immediate measures and 
efforts connected with them which the 
attainment of that object has rendered 
necessary. This would not, I think, Sir, 
be a convenient opportunity for entering 
at length into any discussion, or any 
vindication or exposition of so large a 
question as is here involved; but so 
much of information we have thought it 
the duty of the Government to place in 
the hands of the House of Commons. 
I beg to move that Papers be laid upon 
the Table. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Copy presented of further 
Correspondence respecting the affairs of 
Egypt (by Command) do lie upon the 
Table.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Sir, I entirely agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that this is not a moment for 
entering into a discussion of a contro- 
versial character, and I the more feel 
that because of the Notice which I gave 
earlier in the evening of a Motion which 
will give an opportunity for full discus- 
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sion of the subject. My object in rising 
is simply this—that I wish to take the 
earliest possible opportunity of giving 
expression to what I am sure are the 
sentiments not only of the whole House, 
but of the whole country, with regard tc 
the great loss we have sustained in the 
death of that gallant officer, General 
Gordon. Whatever may have been our 
controversies with regard to other mat- 
ters, the personal feeling which General 
Gordon has evoked throughout his 
career, and more especially during the 
last 12 months, has been of the most 
marked and highly-deserved character. 
I am glad to take this early opportunity 
of saying that; and I must, at the same 
time, take the same opportunity of ex- 
pressing the sense of all of us in regard 
to the valour, the conduct, and the dis- 
cipline of our troops, and the very sin- 
cere sympathy which we feel for those 
who have fallen in our service—espe- 
cially let me mention that lamented and 
gallant officer, General Earle. I fear 
that we cannot but express, also, great 
uneasiness with regard to Sir Herbert 
Stewart. [ Cries of ‘‘ Burnaby.” ] There 
are other names I do not mention in 
particular; but these two, who have 
taken such a prominent position, are en- 
titled to receive the special notice of 
this House. There is another matter 
about which I will say a word of con- 
gratulation—I mean the gallant and 
spirited overtures which have been made 
to us on the part of many of the British 
Dependencies to rally round the flag of 
the Empire and bear their part in our 
burdens. I do not think 1 could omit 
to make these observations; but, at the 
same time, I do not wish to pursue this 
subject further on the present occa- 
sion. 

Mr. MAC IVER wished to apologize 
to the House, but desired to say that he 
thought they ought there and then to 

ass a Resolution something like the 
ollowing :— 

‘That this House deplores the betrayal of 
General Gordon and the purposeless destruction 
of life in the Soudan, and disapproves of the 
continuance of military operations as proposed 
by the Prime Minister.”’ 


He had no desire to make a speech ; all 
he wished to state was what he thought 
the judgment of the House ought to be. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir Stafford Northeote 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS. 
TRIBUTION) BILL.—[Brx1 40.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington, 

Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 

The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell. Bannerman.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I rise 
for the purpose of moving that the 
Speaker leave the Chair in order that 
this Bill may be reprinted and corrected 
with the Amendments which the Go- 
vernment have thought it right to make 
in it. The Motion will, therefore, be in 
the nature of a pro formd Motion, and 
hon. Members will have the ordinary 
opportunity of debating the question on 
the Speaker leaving the Chair; but, at 
the same time, it may be convenient, per- 
haps, that I should say a few words as 
to the Amendments which it is proposed 
to introduce in the Bill. The proposed 
Amendments are chiefly in connection 
with the Schedules; and as they are of 
much more importance than any of the 
others I will mention them first. Sche- 
dules 1, 2, 3, and 4—Schedule 1 relating 
to disfranchised boroughs; 2, to bo- 
roughs with a reduced number of Mem- 
bers; 3, to boroughs with an increased 
number of Members; and 4, to new bo- 
roughs, are practically unaltered, only a 
few mistakes are corrected. Schedule 5 
relates to the existing boroughs where 
the boundaries are altered. The Boun- 
dary Commissioners have recommended 
that alterations be made in the bounda- 
ries in the ease of certain boroughs men- 
tioned in the Schedule; and the whole 
of the recommendations of the Boundary 
Commissioners for the three countries 
have been accepted by the Government, 
and introduced into the Bill. Iam happy 
to say that the Boundary Commissioners 
have been unanimous throughout in their 
proceedings ; and the Amendments made 
in the Bill by the Government are made 
with the unanimous authority of the 
whole of the Members of the Commis- 
sion. The principal alteration of boun- 
daries which will be made in the Bill, 
as compared with the original bounda- 
ries, relates to Preston and Wakefield, 
the boundaries of which are substan- 
tially altered. As regards Preston, a 
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part on the other side of the river which 
appears to have no special unity of in- 
terest with the borough is taken out of 
the Bill on account of the Report of the 
Commissioners; but, on the other hand, 
the Local Government district of Ful- 
wood, and a portion of Preston, which 
is within the municipal boundary of 
Bellview, have been added to the Bill. 
There are other changes in Bury, 
Lancashire, in Cardiff, in King’s Lynn, 
and in Newport, Monmouthshire, in all 
which cases the boundaries have been 
altered to make the Parliamentary and 
municipal boundaries the same. At 
Cardiff, Darlington, and Preston, the 
boundaries have been altered for the 
purpose of excluding from the boroughs 
small detached parts of parishes. At 
Newcastle-under-Lyme and Manchester 
detached pieces have been added to the 
boroughs, which, although surrounded 
by, were not part of, the boroughs. A 
considerable mistake as to Liverpool has 
been corrected. The mistake was that 
certain Local Government portions had 
been included in the Bill, while large 
portions which were rural had also been 
included, and the Commissioners have 
recommended only the inclusion of the 
urban population. There are certain 
Amendments in the Bill which may be 
considered as contingent on the Amend- 
ments in the Schedule. Owing to the 
alterations of the boundaries, it has 
been found necessary to adapt enact- 
ments disqualifying certain voters for 
corrupt practices to the new state of 
things. We have thought it right to 
introduce no very disputable matter into 
the Bill, such as a modification of the 
clause relating to corrupt voters; but I 
understand my hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General will be very willing 
to consider the matter in Committee, al- 
though he has not thought it desirable 
to introduce Amendments on his own re- 
sponsibility on the present occasion. As 
to the Amendment intended to carry the 
principle of unity of divided constituen- 
cies, the Bill retains the unity for certain 
purposes of successive occupation as be- 
tween one part ofa borough for another, 
which was intended to be covered by the 
Bill, and probably is covered by the 
Bill as drawn, but the words used were 
not very clear then. Then we have 
thought it right to put into the Bill two 
or three Amendments which have been 
suggested to us. One of these is to 
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apply the provisions of the Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1883 to all election 
agents, voting clerks, and officers, whe- 
ther in counties or boroughs, so that no 
abuse can arise. It has been pointed 
out to us that unless the Bill be amended 
in this fashion it would be possible to 
employ men in one division of a consti- 
tuency and poll them in another ; and we 
intend, so far as we can, to give effect to 
this suggestion. Of course, if there be 
any strong opposition to it, we are not 
prepared to adhere to it too rigidly, or 
to insist upon it. Then there is another 
Amendment to be introduced in regard 
to freemen. It appears that it is neces- 
sary that in a small number of consti- 
tuencies the method of polling the free- 
men in, say, two divisions should be 
fixed. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General has drawn up an Amendment 
under which the freemen in each borough 
or city would be polled alphabetically. 
Then there is a further Amendment, 
perhaps, of only local interest. I refer 
to the Amendment which makes the 
High Bailiffs of Westminster and South- 
wark the Returning Officers in those con- 
stituencies. There have been other 
Amendments suggested; but I do not 
think it necessary to introduce them in 
the Redistribution Bill, because they 
will be dealt with in the Registration 
Bill. There are a few other technical 
Amendments, especially with regard to 
the appointment of Returning Officers, 
and other matters with which I need not 
trouble the House. I may say, however, 
that a Returning Officer appointed by the 
Sheriff need not reside in the part of a 
constituency in which he acts if he has 
an office therein; but this is a mere 
matter of detail with which I need not 
detain the House; and, therefore, I beg 
to move that you, Sir, now leave the 
Chair in order to insert these Amend- 
ments to the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Str Charles W. Ditke.) 


Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
the matter being purely formal, he had 
no wish to force a discussion now in 
connection with the formal Motion just 
made; but he looked with some sus- 
picion on the wish expressed by the 
right hon. Baronet to preserve the unity 
of divided constituencies. In his opinion, 
if constituencies were to be divided for 
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Parliamentary representation, they ought 
to be completely divided; and he did 
not see how it would be fair to make 
successive occupation qualify voters for 
different parts of the boroughs, when 
those parts were divided into separate 
constituencies, any more than in the 
case of separate parts of counties when 
they were divided into separate consti- 
tuencies. What he was anxious to say 
was this—that he hoped the Bill would, 
as amended, contain information not 
only of the area of the divisions, but 
also of the population of those divisions, 
&c. They were not yet in possession of 
the Schedules of the Bill, showing the 
exact proportion of representation. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Report on the counties of England will 
be out to-morrow, as well as the Report 
on Scotland, and the Report on the 
English boroughs on Saturday. To- 
morrow there will be 100 copies issued 
of the Report of the Irish Boundary 
Commission. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
they could judge of the Amendments 
when they saw them, and not before; 
and he, therefore, hoped the Committee 
stage of the Bill would be postponed 
until the Bill was reprinted. The Mo- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) would occupy several days; 
and it would be highly inconvenient to 
commence the debate on this Bill, and 
then break it off for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding with that Motion. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
whether the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) could give the House 
any information, in the shape of a Sche- 
dule or Return, of the population of the 
whole of the constituencies of the coun- 
try, including those not affected by it, 
as they would be after the Bill was 
passed? Such a Return would be very 
convenient. 

Sir OHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought such a Return might very pro- 
perly be prepared, as no waste of time 
would be caused by it. It would, how- 
ever, be a considerable work, as the 
Census Returns did not tally with the 
divisions the Boundary Commissioners 
recommended. 

Cotonen MAKINS said, he wished 
to point out that, on many occasions, a 
strong expression of feeling was shown 
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of the divisions should follow the points 
of the compass rather than the name of 
some place in the division. He wished 
to ask, whether the Government intended 
to adhere to the instructions given to 
the Commissioners strictly, even where 
the feeling in a locality was that the 
name should follow the point of the 
compass ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Government would be guided in the 
matter by the general sense of the 
House. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he had 
to complain that the proposals with 
regard to Newcastle-under-Lyme were 
objectionable. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
can be no objection to remedy anything 
that is improper in the scheme. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to reply 
to the appeal made by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), who says, with a good deal of 
reason, I think, that it would hardly be 
convenient to commence the debate upon 
Mr. Speaker leaving the Chair, and then 
to interrupt that debate for the purpose 
of proceeding with the Vote of Censure 
which the right hon. Baronet opposite the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) intendsto move. Ithink there 
is a great deal of force in the observation 
of the right hon. Baronet; and, on that 
account, I do not propose to put this Bill 
down for to-morrow, but I wish to ex- 
plain the attitude of the Government 
upon the question as they conceive it to 
be with regard to this Bill. I look upon 
it as standing in a different position to 
Government Bills in general, on account 
of the communications that have taken 
place between the Government and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite upon it; and, in our 
view, it is an obligation of honour in- 
cumbent upon us to do the best we can 
to expedite the Bill. Consequently, I 
am disposed to ask the House to-morrow 
not, in any case, to go on with the Bill 
to-morrow, but to assent to the principle 
that precedence shall be given to the 
Bill, at any rate for the Committee and, 
probably, the Report, stage, on those 
days when it is put down. Of course, 
certain days will have to be given up to 
Supply, and of course it will be under- 
stood that the Egyptian debate of the 
Vote of Censure would in no way be 
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well give Notice of a Motion of that 
kind to-night, so that I shall be able to 
see to-morrow whether the House will 
be disposed to accept in principle all the 
features of such a Motion. If so, it 
might be debated to-morrow; but, if 
not, under no circumstances could the 
Bill be taken to-morrow, because it will 
not be upon the Paper. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Bill would be circulated to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked whether 
the precedence the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of would apply to Tuesdays and 
Fridays ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be printed [Bill 
49]; re-committed for Monday next. 


House resumed. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he presumed the 
House might understand that the Bill 
would not be put down for to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No. 


In reply to a further Question from 
Mr. Rarkes, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, they must 
endeavour to inform themselves as to 
the time the debate on the Bill would 
occupy. He did not think there would 
be any contest upon the question of 
precedence. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: To put it plainly, 
I suppose the Bill will not be taken until 


_ after the Vote of Censure? 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot say 
that. The only object of the Govern- 
ment is to make the best arrangement 
they can to save the time of the House. 

Mr. COURTNEY: With respect to 
the Motion of precedence of which my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) has 
given Notice for to-morrow, I would 
suggest that it would be rather prema- 
ture to ask the opinion of the House on 
the Motion to-morrow, and that it would 
be time enough, in going into Committee 
on the Bill, to make the Motion, and 
thus there would be less deprivation of 
private Members of their rights. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
think the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Courtney) must bear in mind that fact to 
which the Prime Minister has alluded— 
namely, the peculiar character of this Bill 
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and the position in which we stand. It 
was distinctly understood before the Re- 
cess that the Government undertook as 
a matter of honour to proceed with the 
Bill as quickly as possible, and that, in 
the absence of any disturbing circum- 
stances, it would be incumbent upon 
them to proceed at once with the Bill, 
and upon all days reserved for Govern- 
ment Business. But it so happens that 
we have reassembled under circum- 
stances which will necessarily interfere 
with the Government giving it many 
days at the beginning of the Session, 
and I think it is only fair and reasonable 
that the proposal of the Prime Minister 
should be accepted. On behalf of our- 
selves, I wish to acknowledge the friendly 
and co-operative manner in which the 
Prime Minister has made the suggestion ; 
and I am sure the House will, upon re- 
flection, see it is a reasonable proposal 
to make. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOOK said, he did 
not think the suggestion was reasonable; 
but, at any rate, he hoped the Govern- 
ment wonld consider the appeal made 
by the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney). That was the first occasion 
in history on which the Government had 
proposed tu take the whole of the time 
at the beginning of a Session for one 
measure. 

In reply to Sir Batpwyn LetcutTon, 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The terms of the 
Motion will be— 

“That the several stages of the Parlia. 
mentary Elections (Redistribution) Bill, up to 
and including the Consideration of the Bill, as 
amended, have precedence of all Orders of the 
Day, and Notices of Motions, on every day on 


which it shall be set down, by the Government, 
as the first business of the day.” 


WATERWORKS CLAUSES ACT (1847) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Brz 7.] 

(Mr. Daniel Grant, Mr. Torrens, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth, Mr. Arthur Cohen, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. 
William Lawrence, Baron Henry De Worms.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
explained that the object of its pro- 
moters was to substitute a rule of law 
for the settlement of the charges of 
Water Companies in the place of the 
present capricious process. It was de- 
sired to introduce into the Act of 1847 
the principle of a statute passed at the 
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instance of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), which 
laid down that chargessimilarin nature to 
those made by Water Companies should 
be levied upon the basis of assessment. 
It this amending Bill were passed there 
could no longer be any question about 
the meaning of the ‘‘ net annual value, ” 
which the decision of the House of 
Lords inthe celebrated case of ‘‘ Dobbs». 
the Grand Junction Waterworks Com- 
pany” madetheonly recognized standard 
of charge for Water Companies. Many 
disputes had arisen over this decision ; 
and it was alike in the interest of the 
public and the Companies that the ques- 
tion of a recognized standard should be 
settled on some intelligible principle. 
He was willing this year, as last, to 
accept an Ameudment limiting the ope- 
ration of the Bill to the Metropolis ; and 
he understood the Government had no 
objection to support that alteration. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time” (Mr. W. MU. Torrens.) 


Srr HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
regretted that the Bill had been unex- 
7 brought on that afternoon, as 

e had not got his papers with him, 
containing the figures and other details 
upon which he based his opposition to 
the second reading; but he hoped, by 
the indulgence of the House, to be able 
to convince them that it should not be 
passed. He strongly opposed the second 
reading on behalf of all those share- 
holders who had invested their money 
in full reliance upon the Acts by which 
their powers and dividends were secured. 
The Bill, as it stood, applied to Pro- 
vincial Water Companies as well as to 
the eight Metropolitan Companies; and 
he would later on point out the mani- 
fest injustice—an injustice which was 
admitted last year—which would thus 
be inflicted upon the Provincial Water 
Companies. But he opposed now 
mainly on behalf of the Metropolitan 
Companies, who had invested an enor- 
mous capital in securing to London and 
the suburbs a good supply of water. 
He ventured to state, without fear of 
contradiction, that both as regards 
quantity and quality of the water thus 
supplied, London was as well or better 
off than any other of the great capitals 
of Europe. As many adverse criticisms 
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would, by leave of the House, say a few 
words in support of his view. In the 
first place, as regarded the quantity sup- 
plied, it was as large as in any other 
town; and he need only point out that 
during this last summer of exceptional 
heat and drought, during which many 
places, such as Bradford and Manches- 
ter, had been reduced to such extremi- 
ties, the full supply to London had 
never failed, to show how well these 
Companies had performed the duties 
imposed upon them by the Acts which 
it was now sought to repeal. In the 
second place, as to the quality of the 
water supplied. The low death rate of 
London, which compared so favourably 
with other great towns, was in itself a 
proof—and a convincing proof—that the 
water supplied could not be as bad as 
it had been represented by those who 
had not studied the question. The 
truth was that, in a great number of 
cases where complaints had been made 
of the water, the water had not been 
analyzed as taken from the main; 
but it had often been standing in 
cisterns, of which many had not been 
cleaned for years, and of which many 
were open to the foul atmosphere and 
dirt of London. As regarded water taken 
from the mains of the Companies, he 
desired to point out that, for several years, 
the official analysis supplied to the Local 
Government Board had been supplied 
by Dr. Frankland alone. Now, Dr. 
Frankland was a very able man, but he 
had always set himself against the 
Thames water, although in this view he 
was opposed to many skilled Members 
of different Committees and Royal Com- 
missions; and he (Sir Henry Holland) 
could not help thinking that that rooted 
dislike to Thames water had, uncon- 
sciously to himself, coloured Dr. Frank- 
land’s Reports; and that he had made 
statements as to the sanitary condition 
of the water which a closer analysis 
would not have justified. This, at all 
events, was the opinion of the Water 
Companies; and, at last, finding that 
the public were, as they thought, 
wrongly, though not unnaturally, in- 
fluenced by these Reports, they deter- 
mined to have the matter more tho- 
roughly investigated and brought before 
the public. They appointed, therefore, 
three gentlemen of equal eminence with 
Dr. Frankland, and equally well known 


had been passed upon this point, he | 98 skilful and careful analysts—namely, 


Mr. W. M. Torrens 
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Dr. Tidy, Dr. Odling, and Professor 
Crookes—to make not only monthly 
analyses of the water, such as Dr. 
Frankland had made, but daily analyses. 
Their Reports had been most favour- 
able as to the purity of the water and 
its freedom from insanitary condition ; 
and he hoped and believed that these 
Reports, though unofficial, had greatly 
tended to disabuse the public mind upon 
this important point. He claimed also 
for these Companies that they had 
most loyally performed the stringent 
conditions and obligations which had, 
from time to time, been imposed upon 
them by the different Acts of Parlia- 
ment which gave them the powers under 
which they worked, and secured to 
them the dividend upon the invested 
capital. Upon that point, he had no 
hesitation in referring to the present 
and late Presidents of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. And not only had 
they performed those statutory obliga- 
tions, but they had gone further, and 
had endeavoured to give full effect to 
all the recommendations and suggestions 
made from time to time by the Local 
Government Board, and by their very 
able officer, Sir Frank Bolton, who had 
the charge of supervising the supply of 
water to the Metropolis. He would 
venture to give one instance of this in 
the case of the Grand Junction Water- 
works Company, of which he (Sir Henry 
Holland) was a Director. One of the 
main points urged by the Local Govern- 
ment Board upon the Companies was 
to substitute, as far as possible, ‘‘ con- 
stant supply’ for ‘intermittent sup- 
ly.” Now, in 1880, the Grand Junc- 
tion Water Company had only 10,000 
houses on constant supply, and some 
34,000 on intermittent supply. But 
in the year 1884 the numbers were 
almost reversed, and they had nearly 
32,000 houses on constant supply, and 
only some 18,000 on intermittent supply ; 
and by the last Return, in February of 
this year, the number of houses on 
constant supply had increased to over 
33,000. He had troubled the House 
with this defence of the Companies, 
because, though they were not directly 
attacked upon these points by the Bill, 
yet if they had failed to perform the 
statutory conditions and obligations, 
their case would not be so strong as it 
was at present against the proposed in- 
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those conditions and obligations had 
been attached. How did the case stand 
with respect to that Bill? For the pur- 
pose of settling the rent for water sup- 
plied by the Companies, the Acts had 
adopted the term ‘annual value ;”’ but 
it was not specified how that value was 
to be ascertained. The practice of the 
Companies, acting under legal advice, 
had been for years to act upon the 
assumption that ‘‘ annual value”’ meant 
‘‘ gross”? annual value; and he must 
remind the House that their construc- 
tion of the Acts was upheld by the Court 
of Appeal. But the House of Lords, 
the final Court of Appeal, decided, in 
the case referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. W. M. Torrens), that 
‘‘annual value”? meant ‘‘net’”’ annual 
value. Immediately following upon the 
decision, the Companies set to work, and 
had a revaluation of every house sup- 
plied by them with water made in ac- 
cordance with it; and it was some proof 
of the care and fairness with which the 
revaluation was made by the officers of the 
several Companies, that the complaints 
had been so very few in proportion to 
the number of houses—he believed some 
750,000 or more, though, unfortunately, 
he had not the exact figures, owing to 
the absence of his papers. Of these com- 
plaints many were in respect of increased 
charges for non-domestic purposes; and 
there was no doubt that these charges had 
up to that timo been rather laxly made, 
and that the Companies had, to some 
small extent, endeavoured to recoup 
themselves by looking more closely into 
these charges. But a great number of 
these cases had been already settled by 
arrangement, and a great many more 
would have been readily settled by the 
trial of one or two test cases, so that 
there was no need of the Bill to settle 
disputes, so far as this class of com- 
plaints were concerned. The larger 
number of complaints and disputes had, 

however, arisen from persons endea- 
vouring to set up the parochial assess- 
ment as the net annual value within the 
meaning of the Acts. But after the 
various decisions of the magistrates 

against these attempts, they would, pro- 
bably, in a short time have ceased. The 
Bill was, however, framed to help these 
complaints ; and he (Sir Henry Holland) 

objected to it on three grounds. First, 

that it was in direct contravention of the 
decision of the House of Lords, and, 





terference with those rights to which 
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therefore, of existing Acts, by which the 
rights of the shareholders had been gua- 
ranteed ; secondly, that it was against 
the views of a Committee of that House 
which sat in 1851 and 1852 to settle 
the Metropolis Water Bill; and, thirdly, 
that it would be unfair and unjust in its 
operation, and confiscatory of the rights 
of the shareholders of these Companies. 
Now, as to the first objection, he would 
not ask the House to rely upon his own 
opinion, because he was in a position to 
state to them the opinion of that emi- 
nent Law Lord, Lord Bramwell, who 
was one of the Judges in Dobbs’s case. 
Not having his papers with him, he 
could not quote the exact terms of the 
letter which Lord Bramwell sent to The 
Times in May, 1884; but he was certain 
he was correct in saying that Lord 
Bramwell wrote that the Bill must have 
been brought in under some misappre- 
hension as to the effect of the judgment 
of the House of Lords; that ‘ annual 
value” in the Act meant real actual net 
value; and that the ‘annual value” 
settled by parish authorities was always 
lower than the real annual value upon 
which the Companies were entitled to 
charge ; and that this difference between 
it and the lower charge the Bill pro- 
posed to confiscate. He would add that 
in this same letter Lord Bramwell es- 
tablished his (Sir Henry Holland’s) 
third objection to the Bill as he stated 
that this Bill was an invasion of pro- 
perty and a confiscation of the rights of 
the Water Oompanies secured to them 
by Act of Parliament. Surely the 
House would pause before granting a 
second reading of this Bill, upon so 
strong an opinion of such an eminent 
lawyer. As to his second objection to 
the Bill, it was to be observed that a 
very strong Committee of the House sat 
in 1851 and 1852 upon the Metropolis 
Water Act, and the whole position of 
the Companies was brought before them. 
The Committee approved the term “ an- 
nual value;” but examined into the 
way in which that annual value was to 
be tested. Witnesses of great expe- 
rience, not only connected with the 
Companies, but independent witnesses, 
such as Mr. Lee, the experienced sur- 
veyor, gave strong reasons for not adopt- 
ing parochial rating as the fair test; and 
the Committee must have been satisfied 
with these reasons, or they would have 
pronounced in favour of this test. They 
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would have so defined “ annual value,” 
or agreed that it should be fixed by the 
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parish valuation. As to his third ob- 
jection, he had already cited Lord Bram- 
well’s opinion; but he would point out 
that the Bill in its present shape applied 
to all Water Companies, Provincial or 
Metropolitan, as did the Bill of last 
year. But that was proved to be so un- 
fair to Provincial Companies, owing to 
the admitted lowness of parish assess- 
ments, and to the want of uniformity in 
such assessments, that the Amendments 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke), which 
limited the operation of the Bill to the 
Metropolitan Companies, were accepted 
by the promoters of the Bill. Now, 
that was a strong reason against allow- 
ing a second reading of a Bill which 
proposed an injustice, which was con- 
demned last year; but it was also a 
strong reason, as he would now proceed 
to prove against the Bill even as 
amended, as proposed last year. It was 
an admission that parish valuations 
proceeded on no uniform plan, and that 
such valuations were below the true 
valuations, and as regarded the Metro- 
polis, this want of uniformity was re- 
medied by the Metropolis Valuation 
Act of 1869. That Act prescribed uni- 
form scales of deductions; it defined the 
— of assessment; and secured a 
air rating. Now, if the Amendments 
had been to the effect that the rental 
for water supplied within the Metro- 
politan area should be tested by the 
parochial valuations within that area, 
instead of making the Bill apply to the 
Metropolitan Companies generally, the 
Companies might have grumbled, but 
the ground of complaint would, to a 
great extent, have been cuc from under 
their feet, because the parish valuations 
within the area of the Metropolis Valua- 
tion Act were, upon the whole, fairly 
made; there was a quinquennial valua- 
tion provided, so that any unfairness of 
rates could be remedied ; and, moreover, 
a simple form of appeal was provided. 
But the Amendments accepted by the 
promoters of the Bill last year made the 
Bill apply to all the Metropolitan Com- 
panies generally, and they made the 
parish valuations the test of ‘ annual 
value”’ in ail the districts which they 
supplied with water, whether within or 
without the area covered by the Metro- 
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polis Valuation Act. That that was very 
unfair to the Companies was really ad- 
mitted by the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Local Government 
Board ; for, in reply to a deputation last 
year, he admitted that outside the Me- 
tropolis valuations were undoubtedly 
lower than in London; but he added 
that they formed a mere ‘drop in the 
ocean,” and that he did not think there 
could be any substantial grievance under 
that head. This was, in fact, an admis- 
sion that the Bill, as amended, would be 
unfair to the Companies if they had any 
considerable interest or rentals outside 
the Metropolitan area. Now, as a mat- 
ter of fact, their interests were not a 
drop in the ocean, but very large indeed 
outside that area. Again, in the ab- 


, sence of papers, he had to trust to his 


memory; but he believed that out of 
120 square miles supplied by the Com- 
panies, 90 were outside the Metropoli- 
tan Act area, and that the number of 
houses outside that area were largely 
increasing, while the number within 
that area remained much the same. 
There was, then, a substantial ground of 
complaint against the Bill, even as 
agreed to be amended last year. On 
these grounds he trusted that the House 
would not assent to the second reading 
of this Bill; but if it was to be granted, 
he trusted that, at all events, it would 
not be granted unless the promoters 
agreed to refer it toa Hybrid Committee 
before whom the Companies could be 
heard by counsel, and before whom 
their case could be fully shown by evi- 
dence. 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
his hon. Friend (Sir Henry Holland) 
stated that his object was to defend the 
Companies against the charges made 
against them ; but then the object of his 
hon. Friend behind him (Mr. Torrens) 
was to enable the public of London to 
defend themselves against the charges 
made by the Water Companies. This 
Bill had nothing to do with the purity 
of the water of London. He consumed 
a great deal of it internally and exter- 
nally; and the fact that he was still 
alive was proof that the water was not 
absolutely poisonous. The question 
raised by this Bill was a simple one— 
it was, whether the constantly-increasing 
charges made upon the consumers by 
the Companies were fair or not? His 
hen. Friend opposite said that he had 








Lord Bramwell on his side. Well, he 
had great respect for Lord Bramwell ; 
but they knew that he had strong views 
on the rights of property. He was in 
favour of the full pound of flesh; and 
he probably would have given a decision 
in favour of Shylock. There was a great 
grievance, which had been removed in 
certain cases by the indomitable perti- 
nacity of Mr. Dobbs; but that was done 
at an enormous cost. It was idle, in 
view of the Dobbs case, to say that the 
Companies had never charged for any- 
thing that they were not entitled to 
charge. It had been proved that they 
had. This Bill provided for the cases 
of those who could not defend them- 
selves against the charges which the 
Companies thought right to impose. 
This was the grievance ; and there could 
be no doubt it was felt to be a monstrous 
injustice that the Water Companies 
should be allowed to increase their 
charges by an immense percentage. The 
object of the Bill was to define clearly 
what was the annual value upon which 
the Companies should base their charges. 
It was a Bill to provide a cheap and 
easy means of determining that annual 
value by simply going to the rate book. 
To call it confiscation was an abuse of 
terms. As he understood it, it would 
provide an impartial settlement of dis- 
putes between the Companies and the 
consumers, and prevent the former in- 
creasing their charges at will. The 
method proposed for this purpose was 
an inexpensive one, which a poor man 
could adopt; and he, therefore, should 
support the second reading of the Bill. 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
disposed to think that within the Metro- 
polis the Bill would operate fairly; but 
beyond that he was not prepared to go. 
He wished to point out that the decision 
of the House of Lords in Dobbs’s case 
had been by no means an unmixed good, 
inasmuch as, under the rule laid down 
in that case, his assessment, and those 
of many other residents in his neigh- 
bourhood, had been increased by about 
25 per cent. He did not think the 
Bill, as it stood, was fit to become 
law; but if his hon. Friend would as- 
sent to certain Amendments being 
made in Committee, no one would be 
better pleased with the Bill than he 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth). The subject was 
one of great difficulty; and he did not 
think it could be satisfactorily solved, 
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except by the Government themselves 
introducing legislation. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he was 
of opinion that if the operation of the 
measure were confined to the Metropolis 
it would be unobjectionable ; but if ap- 
plied to Provincial areas it would create 
much hardship. In many instances the 
Provincial Assessment Oommittees, in 
making their assessments, had under- 
valued property by 10 per cent. There- 
fore, it would be perfectly right that 
the Bill should be confined to the 
Metropolitan area, as contained in the 
Metropolis Local Assessment Bill. He 
trusted the day was not far distant when 
a Member of the Government would 
bring in a measure which should recon- 
cile the conflicting measures adopted 
by various portions of the country in 
the matter of assessment, and bring one 
clear and concise measure forward which 
would put our valuation system upon a 
fair basis for both local and Imperial 
taxation. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, that he 
should oppose the Bill, on the ground 
that it would be a measure of confisca- 
tion as far as regarded the water sup- 
plied by the Metropolitan Water Com- 
panies to districts outside the Metro- 
politan area. He opposed the Bill on 
general grounds as well, as it proposed 
to re-enact, detrimentally to the Com- 

anies, agreements made with them by 
arliament. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE remarked 
that he hoped that the Bill would be 
passed this Session, inasmuch as it was 
most desirable that some fixed rule of 
valuation should be adopted, instead of 
each particular case having to be fought 
out between a wealthy Company on the 
one hand and a poor tenant on the other. 
He did not believe the Bill was one of 
confiscation, as some had asserted. The 
aa that was really at issue had been 
airly put, for within the area of the 
Metropolis Assessment Act there was a 
strict and accurate valuation which had 
been agreed to by the Companies con- 
cerned; and, as far as the valuation 
existed, those Companies ought to be 
reasonably called upon to abide by it. A 
slight modification of one clause in the 
Bill would satisfy the Water Companies 
and secure a large benefit to the country ; 
but if it were understood that in Com- 
mittee the Bill would be modified so as 
to limit it to the operations of the 
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Metropolis Valuation Act of 1869, there 
would be no necessity for a division on 
the second reading. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS, in accepting 
the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Member, said, that it had been the in- 
tention of the framers of the Bill that its 
provisions should only be applicable to 
districts within the Metropolitan area. 

Mr. COOPE said, that he should 
wish to see the Bill referred to a Hybrid 
Committee, by whom the parties inte- 
rested might be heard by counsel. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 5th March. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Brtt 11.] 
(Mr. Justin M'‘Carthy, Mr. Parnell, Colonel Nolan, 
Mr. T. P. O’ Connor, Mr. Realy, 
Mr. Huntly M‘Carthy.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[4th December }. 


Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, that, in- 
asmuch as Her Majesty’s Government 
had undertaken to deal with the subject 
of this measure themselves, he should 
ask leave to postpone the further debate 
on the second reading of this Bill until 
Monday, it being, however, clearly 
understood that the promoters of this 
measure did not pledge themselves to 
withdraw it unless they were satisfied 
with the Government proposals. He 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Waugh, Mr. George Howard, Mr. Stafford 
Howard, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Ferguson.) 
[BILL 26.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( General Sir George Balfour.) 

Mr. ELTON said, he cordially ap- 
proved of the measure. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there was no ne- 
cessity for prolonging this discussion, as 
Her Majesty’s Government would con- 
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sent to the second ranting of the Bill. 
He regarded the principle of enfran- 
chisement as one that should be en- 
co 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


NOTIONS. 


—)-—— 


LAND IMPROVEMENT AND ARTERIAL 
DRAINAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszerr, Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the Acts for facilitating the 
improvement of Landed Property, and for the 
drainage and improvement of Lands in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hrsserr and 
Mr. CampsBeti-BaNNERMAN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. | Bill 50. } 


CROWN LANDS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hisszrt, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the management of the 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues of the 
Crown, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hrssest and Mr. Hersert GiapsTone. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 51.] 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszent, Bill to consoli- 
date and amend certain Acts and Enactments 
relating to the Commissioners of Public Works 
in Ireland; and for other purposes, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Hisserr and Mr. Her- 
BERT GLADSTONE. 

Bill presented, and'read the first time. Bill [52. | 


ULSTER CANAL AND TYRONE NAVIGATION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hiszerr, Bill to provide 
for the transfer of the Ulster Canal and the 
Tyrone Navigation or Coalisland Canal from 
the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland 
to the Lagan Navigation Company; and for 
other purposes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hispert and Mr. Hexsert GiapsTone. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 53.] 


SHANNON NAVIGATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrspert, Bill to make 
provision with respect to the maintenance of 
certain Piers and other works in the estuary of 
the River Shannon, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Hisserr and Mr. Hersert Guapstore. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 54.] 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Cuancetxox of the Excue- 


quer, Bill to amend ‘‘‘The Supreme Court of 
Judicature Act (Ireland), 1877,’’ and for other 
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CuanceLtor of the Excnzquer, Mr. CamPpBELt- 
BanNERMAN, and Mr. Soxicrron Generat for 
IRELAND. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 55.] 


DEAN AND CHAPTER BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuancerxor of the Excur- 
aur, Bill to? make better provision respecting 
the repair of Cathedrals, and the Endowment of 
Deans and Chaptersfin England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cuancettor of the Excuz- 
qurr and Mr.*Hisrerr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 56.) 


House adjourned ’at half after 
Seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 20th February, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Punuic Bui—First Reading— 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners * (17). 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)— 
DEATH OF GENERAL SIR HERBERT 
STEWART AND GENERAL EARLE. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount HARDINGE asked, Whe- 
ther the noble Earl the Under Secretary 
of State for War had any further infor- 
mation to communicate to the House re- 
lative to the position of General Buller’s 
Force in the Soudan ? 

Tae Eart or MORLEY: My Lords, 
I have no further information beyond 
what I stated to your Lordships yester- 
day in regard to that Force ; but before I 
sit down I have an extremely melancholy 
task to perform. I think it is my duty 
to inform the House of the latest infor- 
mation we have received from the seat 
of war, and that a telegram was received 
to-day from Lord Wolseley; and the 
best way I can communicate the news 
is by reading the telegram, which is as 
follows :— 

“ Korti, Feb. 19, 1885. 


‘““Tt is my most painful duty to announce to 
you the death of Sir Herbert Stewart, at 5 p.m. 
on the 16th instant, from the effects of the 
wound received in the action of the 19th ultimo. 
Colonel Talbot, in reporting this sad event to 
me, says :—‘ I beg to be allowed to express the 
deep grief of all ranks who have had the privi- 
lege of serving under this distinguished officer, 
especially of those who have so lately followed 
him into action, and also their sense of the 





purposes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
VOL. COXCIV. [rurrp serizs. | 


great loss which they, the Army generally, and 
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the country have sustained.’ He was to be 
buried by the soldiers whom he so recently led 
to victory at the entrance to the valley leading 
to the Gakdul Wells. No braver soldier or 
more brilliant leader of men ever wore the 
Queen's uniform. England can ill afford the 
loss of this young General, while his death robs 
me of the services of a dear friend and of a 
dear comrade. All the other sick and wounded 
are well.’”’ 


I am unwilling to mar, by any words of 
mine, the effect of this most touching 
message, every sentence of which will 
find an echo in the hearts of all who read 
it. In a very brief period, the Army and 
the country have had to mourn the loss of 
two of its most able Generals, two of its 
bravest soldiers, and two of its truest 
men. General Stewart and General 
Earle died as true soldiers, leading their 
men to victories gained against fearful 
odds. It was by the skilful disposition 
of their troops that those victories were 
gained, and gained all too dearly by 
the loss of two such Generals. My 
Lords, the country and the Army have 
to mourn the loss of two able men and 
soldiers whom we can ill spare. To the 
deep grief of their relatives it may be, 
at least, some alleviation to feel that their 
sorrows and their losses are participated 
in by the Army and the country at 
large. 

Toe Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I cannot allow this opportunity to 
pass without paying my tribute of respect 
to the memory of that gallant soldier, 
the news of whose death has just been 
communicated to your Lordships by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Morley). A finer 
soldier never existed in Her Majesty’s 
Service, He was a young officer who, 
by his own merits and his personal 
bravery, had brought himself into a 
prominent position in the Army much 
earlier than usually happens in the or- 
dinary course of events. I take this op- 
portunity, also, of expressing my sense 
of the gallantry and high conduct of 
General Earle. Both those officers have 
served their Queen and country with 
that distinction and heroism, which, I 
am sure, is so dear to, and animates the 
heart of, every Englishman if in a 
position to show it. They have had that 
opportunity, they have nobly carried out 
their duty, and they have fallen in the 
service of their Queen and country. The 
Army is proud of such men, and I think 
the country must also be proud to see 
such men in her Army. I also wish to 


The Earl of Morley 


{LORDS} 
take this opportunity of referring to 
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another brave officer. I fear there is 
now little hope of the safety of General 
Gordon. I would say that these were 
three of the finest soldiers that England 
ever produced from her earliest history, 
and the country greatly mourns their 
loss. Everyone in this campaign has 
done his duty ; and certainly no man has 
done his duty more honestly, fearlessly, 
and conscientiously than the late Gene- 
ral Gordon. Whether in China or the 
Soudan, his power was most remarkable ; 
while as to his merits we know what he 
did in the Soudan, and that, as to his 
powers of controlling men, they were 
most remarkable, and have never been 
surpassed. In his case, as in the case 
of the other two distinguished officers I 
have mentioned, I must express, on the 
part of the Army, my sincere and deep 
sympathy and regret at the loss which 
the Army, Her Majesty, and the coun- 
try have sustained. 


ARMY RESERVE FORCE—THE 
MILITIA. 
MESSAGES FROM HER MAJESTY. 


The following Messages were delivered 
by The Earl Granvi1tez, and read by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR :-— 

Vicroria R. 

The present state of public affairs in the Sou- 
dan, and the necessity in connexion therewith 
of taking steps for the defence of Egypt and 
for the protection of the interests of the Em- 
pire, having constituted in the opinion of Her 
Majesty a case of great emergency within the 
meaning of the Acts of Parliament in that be- 
half, Her Majesty deems it proper to provide 
additional means for the Military Service ; and, 
therefore, in pursuance of these Acts, Her Ma- 
jesty has thought it right to communicate to 
the House of Lords that Her Majesty has by 
Proclamation directed that certain persons who 
would otherwise be entitled, in pursuance of 
the terms of their enlistment, to be transferred 
to the Reserve, shall continue in army service 
for such period, not exceeding the period for 
which they might be required to serve if they 
were transferred to the Reserve and called out 
for permanent service, as to Her Majesty may 
seem expedient. 

Vv. R. 
Vieroria R. 

The present state of public affairs in the Sou- 
dan, and the necessity in connexion therewith 
of taking steps for the defence of Egypt and 























Egypt—The 
for the protection of the interests of the Em- 
pire, having constituted in the opinion of Her 
Majesty a case of great emergency within the 
meaning of the Acts of Parliament in that be- 
half, Her Majesty deems it proper to provide 
additional means for the Military Service ; and, 
therefore, in pursuance of these Acts, Her Ma- 
jesty has thought it right to communicate to 
the House of Lords that Her Majesty has by 
Proclamation ordered the embodiment of Mi- 
litia. 
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EGYPT—THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN— 
MILITARY CO-OPERATION OF 
THE COLONIES. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount BURY, who had on the 
Paper the following Notice :— 

‘*To ask the Secretary of State for tho 
Colonies, Whether he will lay on the Table 
copies of despatches or telegrams from any do- 
minion, colony, or dependency of the Crown, 
offering the assistance of men and military 
stores, or of ships, to co-operate with the other 
naval and military forces of the Crown in Egypt 
and the Soudan or in South Africa ; also, copies 
of the replies which have been sent to such 
offers ?”’ 
said, that they all had seen, in the ordi- 
nary channels of information, mention 
of offers of military service which had 
been made by many of their Colonies ; 
and the report that they had been ac- 
cepted had excited great enthusiasm. 
He supposed that there weré none who 
did not feel prouder and happier in the 
knowledge of this conclusive evidence 
that blood was thicker than water, and 
that the scattered dependencies of the 
Crown considered the unity of the Em- 
pire such an accomplished fact that they 
desired to share with our troops the 
honours and dangers of the campaign in 
which we were engaged. He supposed 
that their Lordships knew pretty well 
the terms in which those offers had been 
made, and generally the answers that 
had been given; and he felt sure that 
they would all agree with him that it 
was only fitting that those offers and 
those answers should be formally laid 
upon the Table of the House. He there- 
fore begged to ask the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies the 
Question of which he had given Notice. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
I am glad that the noble Viscount has 
given me, by his Question, an oppor- 
tunity of expressing, at the earliest pos- 
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sible moment, our deep sense of gratitude 
—I speak on behalf of the Government, 
and I believe I speak on behalf of the 
whole people without any distinction of 
Party—which was felt on account of the 
various offers of military assistance 
which have been made by the various 
Colonies in so patriotic and public- 
spirited a manner. I should be ready 
to lay Papers on the Table on the sub- 
ject ; but probably your Lordships will 
think it better to wait until the Corre- 
spondence, which, up to the present time, 
has been entirely conducted by tele- 
graph, is, if not complete, at all events 
more complete than it is at present. 
Perhaps it will be convenient to your 
Lordships that I should say that the 
offer of New South Wales was first in 
point of time. That offer was absolutely 
accepted, the Colony undertaking to de- 
fray the whole expense, and the troops 
being ready to start. With regard to 
the other Colonies, the offers of which 
have come a little later, we are in 
correspondence about their offers. There 
are many matters of detail with which it 
will be necessary for the Military Au- 
thorities to deal. All E can now say is 
that we shall deal with them on the 
same principle, in the same spirit, and on 
the same footing ; and that we shall do 
whatever lies in our power to encourage 
and cultivate that feeling, the display of 
which we have seen with so much plea- 
sure. I quite agree with the noble Vis- 
count that, apart from the question of 
increased military strength, the co-ope- 
ration of our Colonies in matters of this 
nature carries with it an incalculable 
moral advantage. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON asked, 
when the Papers would be laid on the 
Table? He concluded he was right in 
assuming, from what the noble Earl op- 
posite (the Earl of Derby) had said, that 
the offers had been accepted. 

THe Eart or DERBY said, that 
that was the case, subject to one slight 
qualification with regard to one arm of 
the Service. Inthe main their co-opera- 
tion had been accepted. As to the laying 
of the Papers on the Table, he thought 
it would be better to wait till the Cor- 
respondence was complete. 

Tue Dvuxe or CAMBRIDGE: On 
behalf of the Army, I really hope I may 
be allowed to express my entire ap- 
proval of what the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby) has said, because I see that it 
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has been stated that the Military Autho- 
rities have been making some difficulties 
in this matter. I can assure your Lord- 
ships that the Military Authorities have 
not made the slightest difficulty. On 
the contrary, they have appreciated most 
thoroughly, and as highly as any of your 
Lordships, these very noble offers on the 
part of the Colonies, which are so highly 
creditable to themselves and so gratify- 
ing to the whole nation. As the noble 
Earl has stated, there are some small 
matters of merely military detail to be seen 
to before the whole arrangements can be 
carried out; but the principle of the 
offer has been cordially and cheerfully 
accepted by the Military Authorities. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE asked, whe- 
ther the artillery offered by New South 
Wales was field or garrison artillery ? 

Tae Eaat or MORLEY, in reply, 
said that it was field artillery. 

Viscount BURY asked the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies (the Earl of Derby) to give the 
names of the other Colonies besides 
New South Wales offering assistance ? 
The name of-one Colony having been 
mentioned, it would be a graceful com- 
pliment to the Colonies who had made 
offers that their names should also be 
made public in the same connection. 

Toe Eart or DERBY: The other 
Colonies are Canada, South Australia, 
Victoria, and Queensland. Perhaps I 
ought to add that the conditions under 
which the offers are made vary in the 
different Colonies. 


PARLIAMENT — RULES AND ORDERS 
OF THE HOUSE (ADMISSION OF 
STRANGERS)—ADMISSION TO THE 
TLOUSE OF LORDS. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE, with reference 
to a Question which stood on the Paper 
in the name of Lord Oranmore and 
Browne—namely, 

“To ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is his intention to propose 
any such new rules relative to admission to the 
House of Lords as have been made by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons relative to 
that House ?’”’ 
said, he understood that the Question 
was to be postponed. He hoped, how- 
ever, that their Lordships would not 
think him wanting in respect for the 
noble Lord if he gave an answer at 
once in order to save time. It appeared 


The Duke of Cambridge 


{LORDS} 
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that in that matter there was some con- 
fusion of authorities, of whom he (Earl 
Granville) was not one. The authorities 
were the Lord Chamberlain and the Black 
Rod, and the police could only act under 
their directions. If he were asked for 
advice upon the matter, he would say that 
the Committee on the Office of Black Rod 
should meet and consider the subject ; 
and it was in order that that course 
might be taken without loss of time, if 
their Lordships agreed to it, that he had 
now anticipated the putting of the Ques- 
tion by the noble Lord. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
perhaps the noble Earl, as Leader of 
the House, would make a Motion on the 
subject. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
Committee were to meet on Tuesday, 
when they might take the matter into 
consideration. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that having been present at a meeting 
of the Committee of the Black Rod on 
Thursday, he knew there was only one 
piece of Business down on the Agenda 
Paper for the Committee on Tuesday ; 
and it was desirable that the Committee 
should receive an intimation if any other 
matter was to be brought before them, 
as suggested by the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville). 

Esrt GRANVILLE promised that 
the requisite Notice should be given 
accordingly. 
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EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN—THE 
PAPERS.—QUESTION. 

THe Eart or MILLTOWN asked, 
Whether the Government would lay on 
the Table the letter from General Gordon 
of the 4th of November last along with 
the other Papers which had been pro- 
mised ? ie 

Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, 
that he intended to adhere to the rule of 
asking the noble Earl to give Notice of 
his Question. On more than one occa- 
sion last year that rule was broken 
through—by himself, he believed, in 
one instance—and some public incon- 
venience had arisen in consequence. 
“He was therefore determined in future, 
if possible, to keep to it. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
if the letter to which his Question re- 
ferred was not included in the Papers 
about to be presented, he would move 
for its production. 
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EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
FORCE IN THE SOUDAN. 


NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


Viscount BURY said, he wished to 
give Notice of a Question which he would 

ut to the Government on Monday. 

he British Force now in the Soudan 
was, in military phrase, in the air, or 
without a base, and was consequently in 
some possible danger. He would there- 
fore ask, Whether it was part of the 
original plan of campaign of Lord 
Wolseley that a force should be sent to 
Suakin to co-operate with his force 
coming up the Nile; and, whether, in 
the summer of last year, a requisition 
was sent by Lord Wolseley to the Go- 
vernment, asking that troops should be 
sent to Suakin forthwith to co-operate 
with and form a base for his force on 
the Nile? 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS BILL {H.u. ] 


A Bill for amending the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners Acts ; and for other purposes— Was 
presented by The Lord Bishop of Licurrexp ; 
read 1*. (No. 17.) 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, to 
Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 20th February, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—New Werir Issurp—For Mid 
Somerset, v. William Stephen Gore-Langton, 
esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Szrect Commirrers — Standing Orders, nomi- 
nated ; Selection, nominated ; Salmon Fishe- 
ries (Ireland), appointed. 

Supriy—considered in Committee—Crvit Ser- 
viogs (SuPPLEMENTARY Estimates, 1884-5)— 
Cuass I.—Pusric Works anp Bvuitpines; 
Crass II.—Sararies AnD Expenses or Civit 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Pustic Brris—Resolution in Committee—Or- 
dered—First Reading—Oaths [62]. 

Ordered— First Reading —Corn Sales* [57]; 
Sites for Places of Religious Worship * [58] 

Explosive Substances Act (1883) Amend- 

ment * [59]; Private Lunatic Asylums (Ire- 

land) * [60]; Employers’ Liability Act (1880) 

Amendment * [61]; Registration (Occupation 

Voters) * (68; Municipal Voters (Relief) * 

[64]; Law of Evidence (Criminal Cases)* 

(65]; Corporate Property Security * [66]. 


ee 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——f—— 


PARLIAMENT—STANDING ORDERS 
COMMITTEE. 


Select Committee on Standing Orders 
nominated :—Sir JouHn Mowsray, Sir 
Epwarp CoLesrooxkE, Mr. Cunirt, Mr. 
Friover, Mr. Monx, Mr. MutHoiianp, 
Sir Lyon Prayrarr, Lord Artuur Rus- 
seLL, Mr. SHaw, Mr. Wuirsreap, and 
Mr. Yorke. 


PARLIAMENT—COMMITTEE OF 
SELECTION. 

Committee of Selection nominated :— 
Mr. Cunirt, Sir Cnarntes Forster, Mr. 
Intrincwortu, Mr. Orr Ewing, Mr. 
Metpon, Mr. Wuirsreap, Sir Henry 
Wo rr, and The CHarrman of the Sz- 
LECT CoMMITTEE on STANDING ORDERS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked whether he would 
be in Order in moving that certain Mem- 
bers should be added to these Commit- 
tees ? 

Mr. SPEAKER replied, that the hon. 
Member could make a Motion of that 
kind on giving due Notice of his inten- 
tion to do so. 


NOTICE. 
—_o——_ 
EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN—THE VOTE 


OF CENSURE—NOTICE OF 
AMENDMENT. 


Sm HENRY TYLER: I beg to give 
Notice that when my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the Opposition brings 
forward his Motion with regard to 
Egypt and the Soudan, I shall move to 
add the following words to the Reso- 
lution he proposes to submit to the 
House :— 

‘* And has further rendered it incumbent on 
Her Majesty's Government to take and hold 
Khartoum, and to open up and develop the 
trade route vid Suakin and Berber, by a Rail- 
way to be constructed, and steamers to be pro- 
vided, with a view to promoting the interests of 
civilisation and commerce in Central Africa.” 


QUESTIONS. 


—p——_ 


NAVY—STATE OF THE NAVY— 
ARMAMENTS. 
Mr. GOURLEY asked the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance, What proportion 
of the one million six hundred thousand 
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pounds, asked for in the Admiralty pro- 
gramme for guns, is to be expended on 
new and old ships; and, what amount 
on fortifications, and where ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: Of the 
£1,600,000 to be expended on guns to 
which my hon. Friend refers, £1,500,000 
will be for naval ordnance, leaving 
£100,000 to be devoted to the extension 
of plant at Woolwich. The additional 
expenditure will be at the rate of 
£300,000 a-year over and above the or- 
dinary provision of £500,000 sanctioned 
in the Army Estimates of the coming 
year. In the ordinary course the addi- 
tional money will be absorbed in pro- 
viding armaments for the new ships. 
The provision for the armaments of 
fortifications is not included in the 
amount to which the Question refers. 


NAVY—TENDERS FOR SHIPS AND 
TORPEDO BOATS. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, If tenders for the 
Ships and Torpedo Boats intended to be 
built in private yards are to be procured 
by public or private tender ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY : Tenders 
are invited from known competent firms, 
and 37 firms have been asked to send in 
tenders, and there is thus limited com- 
petition. 


CONVICT ESTABLISHMENTS—HAR- 
BOUR OF REFUGE AT PETERHEAD. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
What preparations are made for pro- 
ceeding with the Convict Establishment 
at Peterhead, and for commencing the 
harbour of refuge there ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that the Government were very 
anxious to get on with the work referred 
to in the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man’s Question ; but some delay in the 
arrangements had taken place as to the 
Department which was to be respon- 
sible. The plans for the harbour were 
still under consideration. 


NAVY—STATE OF THE NAVY—PRO- 
GRESS OF VESSELS BUILDING. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 

to the Admiralty, If he will state what 

progress has been made in the building 

of the additional ironclads and other 

oe promised for the Navy in Novem- 
r 


Mr. Gourley 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: With re- 
gard to vessels being built under con- 
tract, I have nothing to add to the an- 
swer which I gave to the right hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) yesterday. With regard to iron- 
clad vessels being built in the Dock- 
yards, the grants of wages have been 
increased ; and on the Estimates I hope 
to be able to show that satisfactory pro- 
gress has been made. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BUSINESS 
(RAILWAYS)— RATES AND 
CHARGES BILLS. 


Mr. ROLLS asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he has 
now considered the Bills deposited by 
nine of the principal Railway Companies 
for revision of their rates and charges; 
whether he is now prepared to state the 
course he intends to take or advise with 
regard to these Bills; and, whether, 
having regard to the magnitude of the 
questions involved, and the important 
bearing of these Bills upon the trading, 
commercial, and agricultural interests of 
the Kingdom, and having further re- 
gard to the expenses in which traders 
and freighters would be involved by the 
consideration of these Bills in detail in 
Committee, he will advise such steps to 
be taken as will insure ample notice 
of the consideration of the Bills, and 
afford to traders, freighters, chambers 
of commerce and agriculture, and other 
public bodies, every facility for watch- 
ing the Bills at the least possible ex- 
pense ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I have care- 
fully considered the Bills deposited by 
nine of the principal Railway Oompanies 
for revision of their rates and charges ; 
but I do not think that it is usual for a 
Minister to state, on behalf wf the Go- 
vernment, what course it is proposed to 
take with reference to the second read- 
ing of Private Bills before the second 
reading stage of them has been reached. 
I am still in communication with the re- 
presentatives of the Railway Companies, 
and of the trades ; and I hope that some 
satisfactory result will come of those 
communications. In the case of any 
Bill which passes the second reading and 
which is referred to a Committee, there 
will, no doubt, be full opportunity for 
consideration on the part of all parties 
interested. 
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EGYPT (THE SOUDAN)—KHARTOUM— 
GENERAL GORDON’S DIARIES. 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received any letters 
written by General Gordon, which are 
alleged to have been handed to Sir 
Charles Wilson on 21st January last, 
or whether they have received any 
copies of them or of any of them; whe- 
ther they have received any of the five 
complete monthly diaries of the siege of 
Khartoum (alleged to have been handed 
to Sir Charles Wilson) or any copies 
thereof; and, if they have received any 
of the above, whether they will commu- 
nicate them to the House ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There is a similar Question on the Paper 
to the Secretary of State for War by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). I may, 
however, point out at once that it is im- 
possible for any letters, papers, or any 
other documents handed over on the 
21st of January to Sir Charles Wilson, 
near Metammeh, to be at the present 
moment in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. BOURKE: Will the noble Lord 
state whether he recollects what has 
become of the journals or the diaries of 
General Gordon ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, I cannot state from memory ; but I 
will inquire. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BUSINESS— 
RAILWAY BILLS. 


Sim BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether he is correctly reported 
in Zhe Birmingham Daily Gazette as 
having stated to a deputation of the 
Birmingham and District Railway and 
Canal Rates Association on the 2nd 
instant, 

“That Railway Bills as a matter of form 
were always allowed to go before a Committee, 
there being only one exception to this rule; 
but that this did not necessarily commit to any 
principle involved in the case of Private Bills ;” 
and, if the report is not correct, will he 
state in what respect it is erroneous ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
no reporter was present, and he could 
not charge his memory with all that 
took place. He could only say, with 
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great certainty, that he did not use the 

nguage attributed to him in the Ques- 
tion. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE AFGHAN 
FRONTIER COMMISSION. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any reply has been received 
from the Russian Government to the re- 
quest of Her Majesty’s Government 
that, pending the decision of the Afghan 
Frontier Commission, the Russian troops 
should be withdrawn from Pul-i-Khatun; 
and, if he can make any statement as to 
the negotiations now going on with the 
Russian Government as to the resump- 
tion of the work of the Commission ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I must answer the hon. Gentleman’s 
first Question in the negative. With 
regard to the second, Her Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that it would 
be injurious to the public interest if any 
statement were made at present as to 
the negotiations with the Russian Go- 
vernment respecting the Boundary Com- 
mission. 

Mr. ONSLOW: May I remind the 
noble Lord that the same answer was 
given many months ago ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Yes, I am aware of that; but I may re- 
mind the hon. Member and the House 
that there are a very great number of 
negotiations which last several months. 

Mr, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked, 
whether the noble Lord could state, on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that they still adhered to the views ex- 
pressed last year, to the effect that they 
intended to maintain the absolute in- 
tegrity of Afghanistan ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have just said I do not think it my 
duty to answer Questions of this kind. 
If I were to answer Questions such as 
that I should be gradually drawn into 
making a full statement. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I wish to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If we are to understand from 
the replies which he has given to Ques- 
tions put to him that Her Majesty’s 
Government are not in a position, and 
do not think it desirable, to give to the 
House of Commons any information 
whatever with regard to the position of 
the Russian Forces on the Frontier of 
Afghanistan at the present moment ? 
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Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
The Question on the Paper and my an- 
swer have no reference whatever to the 
position of the Russian Forces on the 
Frontier of Afghanistan. 


AFRICA—THE RED SEA COAST— 
OCCUPATION OF MASSOWAH BY 
ITALY. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Italian Govern- 
ment have occupied Massowah by Treaty 
or arrangement with Her Majesty’s 
Ministers; whether the Italian Govern- 
ment propose to occupy Kassala and the 
fertile province of Taka; and, whether 
the assent of the Sultan, who is Sove- 
reign of Egypt, has been given to this 
occupation of Ottoman territory ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
The Italian Government have concluded 
no Treaty or arrangement with Her 
Majesty’s Ministers with regard to the 
occupation of Massowah. Her Majesty’s 
Government have no information as to 
the intentions of the Italian Government 
with regard to Kassala and the Province 
of Taka; and they have reason to be- 
lieve that the Sultan has not assented to 
the occupation of Massowah. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: As 
the Government have not assented or 
made any arrangement with regard to 
the occupation of Massowah, may I ask 
the noble Lord whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will exercise influence with 
The Daily News and other Liberal 
journals to prevent them from insti- 
gating Italy to occupy Massowah ? 

[No reply. ] 

LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF BRYAN KILMARTIN. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, having regard to the doubt 
cast by Members of the Government on 
the innocence of Bryan Kilmartin, of 
Arran Island, whose sentence of penal 
servitude for life was recently cancelled 
by the Lord Lieutenant, the Government 
will lay upon the Table the Report of 
Mr. R. P. Carton, Q.C., upon considera- 
tion of which by the Irish Executive 
Kilmartin was set free ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
The Report in question is essentially of 
a confidential nature, and the Govern- 
ment must decline to lay it on the Table. 
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I should add that Kilmartin’s sentence 
was not cancelled. He was simply re- 
leased from custody. 

Mr. SEXTON: I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether this man havin 
been sent to penal servitude and rélbuioed 
in the third year of his imprisonment, 
and the Government in an official man- 
ner having cast doubts on his innocence, 
they will still allow that stigma to rest 
on him while they withhold the evidence 
upon which he was released ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
That, of course, is an argumentative 
Question, which could not be answered 
by the production of the Report. 

Mr. SEXTON: Well, then, in order 
to argue the question, I shall move for 
the production of this Report. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
WAR IN THE SOUDAN—STEAMERS 
FOR THE NILE. 


Sm HENRY TYLER asked the Seore- 
tary of State for War, Whether any 
measures have been or are being taken 
to provide steamers suitable for military 
operations for traffic between Berber 
and Khartoum ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Yes, Sir; Lord Wolseley has stated 
what he will require, and measures are 
being taken to comply with his request. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
WAR IN THE SOUDAN—THE SUAKIN 
AND BERBER RAILWAY. 


Str HENRY TYLER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether a con- 
tract has been made for the construction 
of a Railway between the Red Sea and 
the Nile; what are generally the condi- 
tions of that contract ; whether it is in- 
tended to employ native workmen ; and, 
when it is expected that the Railway 
will be completed ; and what will be the 
gauge ? 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
A line of railway between Suakin and 
Berber has been approved ; and its con- 
struction under military supervision has 
been confided to the firm of Messrs. 
Lucas and Aird. The line will be made 
by sections of 50 miles, the plant for the 
successive sections being forwarded as 
required. Messrs. Lucas and Aird find 
the plant and labour, the War Depart- 
ment paying the actual disbursements of 
the firm, whether in material or wages. 
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It is intended, if possible, to employ 
Native labour. Until the military ope- 
rations in the vicinity of Suakin have 
been further developed, it is impossible 
to form an estimate of the probable date 
of the completion of the railway. The 
gauge is 4 feet 84 inches. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: May I 
ask where the money to pay for this 
railway is to come from ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The cost of the railway will, of course, 
be defrayed from Votes which Parlia- 
ment will be asked to grant. 


INDIA—THE RAILWAY FROM SIBI TO 
QUETTA. 


Sm HENRY TYLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, To 
inform the House generally of the pro- 
gress that has been made with the Rail- 
way from Sibi to Quetta; and, whether 
it is now the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to construct a Railway also 
in the direction of Candahar ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS : I will ask the hon. 
Member to postpone his Question for a 
few days, as a despatch on this subject, 
which left India on the 3rd of February, 
and will therefore be here in a few days, 
will enable me to give the latest details. 
I may state, however, that there is no 
intention to take the railway beyond the 
Pishin plateau. 


EGYPT (THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN)— 
KHARTOUM — COLONEL STEWART 
AND HIS COMPANIONS. 


Sir HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether any 
Despatch was received from General 
Gordon stating the reasons why Colonel 
Stewart and his companions left Khar- 
toum ; and, if so, whether he would have 
any objection to make that Despatch 
public, or to state the contents of it ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have not had time to look fully into 
the matter. I believe that some de- 
spatches which were among the Papers 
laid on the Table last night contained 
a statement by General Gordon with re- 
ference to the departure of Colonel 
Stewart and his companions from Khar- 
toum. I am not quite certain, however, 
whether this was the case or not. 

Sm HENRY TYLER: I will repeat 
the Question on Monday. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON TRAWL- 
ING—THE REPORT. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If he will state when the Re- 
oo of the Royal Commission upon the 

rawling Question will be laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I be- 

lieve the Report is now in print. 


EGYPT (THE SOUDAN)—PRINCE 
HASSAN. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will explain to the House 
what are the circumstances which have 
rendered necessary the appointment of 
Prince Hassan as High Commissioner in 
the Soudan ; and, what are the political 
consequences the Government expect to 
follow from such appointment ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Prince Hassan was appointed in order 
to facilitate communications between 
Lord Wolseley and the Egyptian Civil 
Authorities. The hon. Member’s second 
Question involves matter of debate and 
argument, and I cannot enter into it 
within the limits usually assigned to a 
Question. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to ask whether Prince Hassan is to 
have control over the Egyptian Mudirs 
in the Soudan; whether the Soudan is 
still supposed to form part of the do- 
minion of the Khedive; and by what 
authority the Khedive can appoint Prince 
Hassan ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The Question of the hon. Member ap- 
pears to me to be of a very argumen- 
tative character. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: May I ask my noble 
Friend whether the despatches relating 
to this matter, however short they may 
be—even telegraphic despatches—should 
be submitted to the House before the 
expected debate, so that the House 
would be in full possession of all the 
events ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I shall, of course, be very glad to bring 
the matter before the Secretary of State. 


ARMY—DEFENCE OF THE COALING 
STATIONS. 

Sr MIOHAEL HICKS - BEACH 

asked the Secretary of State for War, 











Whether any progress has been made 
with the provision of the works and 
armaments for the defence of our coal- 
ing stations abroad ; and, when an Esti- 
mate for the purpose will be submitted 
to Parliament ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Some progress has been made with the 
works at Aden and Hong Kong, and in 
the production of the armaments for those 
works generally. For this purpose a sum 
of £35,000 will be taken in the Sup- 
plementary Estimates for 1884-5, which 
will be laid on the Table in the course 
of a few days. The money required in 
the next financial year will be included 
in the Army Estimates for 1885-6, which 
were laid on the Table of the House last 
night. The Correspondence, which will 
also be laid on the Table, will show the 
alteration in the figures for the works. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—DEFI- 
CIENCY OF MILITIA OFFICERS. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- 
‘tary of State for War, What steps have 
been taken to supply the deficiency of 
Militia officers, and if he will state to 
what number this deficiency has now 
risen ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Since the hon. Member put his Question 
to me in November I have carefully con- 
sidered the replies gived by commanding 
officers of Militia regiments to the Cir- 
cular issued to them. An overwhelming 
majority of these officers express strong 
opinions that the remedy for the de- 
ficiency of subaltern officers in this 
branch of the Service is to grant them 
greater facilities for entering the Regu- 
lar Army. The normal number of Line 
commissions which will in future be 
granted to Militia officers was increased 
last year from 70 to 150. And, in addi- 
tion to the normal number, I am now 
able to grant 35 commissions to the 
competitors who qualified, but were not 
successful, at the last examination. In 
the course of this year I shall also be 
able to grant a certain number of com- 
missions in addition to the normal num- 
ber ; the result is that very few qualified 
candidates will fail to obtain commis- 
sions. When the facility with which a 
Line commission is obtained through the 
Militia becomes more widely known, I 
feel confident that a large number of 
officers will be attracted to this branch 
of the Service. Since November last 
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the number of vacancies has been re- 
duced from 857 to 778. 


ARMY—THE 20Trh HUSSARS AND 
5TH LANCERS. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance, If it is 
true that the 20th Hussars’ departure 
from Aldershot for Egypt was delayed 
in consequence of the wrong equipment 
having been sent down to them from 
the Clothing Department ; and, whether 
the regiment eventually marched out in 
Infantry helmets, and mixed equipment; 
and, if so, who was to blame for the 
occurrence ? 

Mr. BRAND, in reply, said, no report 
had been received by the War Office that 
the 20th Hussars had been delayed in 
consequence of a mistake in their equip- 
ment; and, as a matter of fact, it was not 
the case. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the 
20th Hussars and 5th Lancers were 
among the regiments first on the roster 
for Foreign Service; and, if so, why 
only two squadrons of each regiment 
are being despatched to Egypt; and, 
what is the strength of the remaining 
squadrons in effective men and horses, 
and whether they are equally fit for 
Foreign Service as the squadrons which 
are now embarking ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Four squadrons only were required, and 
it was considered desirable that two 
squadrons should be Lancers. There- 
fore, two squadrons were taken from 
the first Hussar regiment on the roster 
and two from the first Lancer regiment. 
The states of the remaining squadrons 
have not been yet received. 

Sir WALTERB.BARTTELOT asked 
whether the squadrons of Tancers and 
the squadrons of Hussars wore together 
as one regiment ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I am afraid I cannot answer that Ques- 
tion without Notice. 


EGYPT—GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS 
AND DESPATCHES. 


Mr. BRODRIOK asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is the fact 
that telegraphic or other despatches have 
been received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or Lord Wolseley from General 
Gordon which have not been communi- 
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cated to the public press; what are the 
dates of these despatches ; and, whether 
he will lay them upon the Table of the 
House without delay ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER had also the 
following Question on the Paper:—If 
the Secretary of State for War can in- 
form the House whether any of the 
Diaries of General Gordon are in the 

ssession of Lord Wolseley or Sir Charles 
Wilson, or any of the officers in the 
Soudan; and, if so, whether the Go- 
vernment will lay upon the Table of the 
House so much of those Diaries as is of 
public interest, and give the remainder 
to General Gordon’s family ? 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD also asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received any letters written 
by General Gordon, which are alleged 
to have been handed to Sir Charles Wil- 
son on 2Ist January last, or whether 
they have received any copies of them 
or of any of them; whether they have 
received any of the five complete monthly 
Diaries of the siege of Khartoum (al- 
leged to have been handed to Sir Charles 
Wilson) or any copies thereof; and, if 
they have received any of the above, 
whether they will communicate them to 
the House ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In answering the hon. Member, I will, 
if they will permit me, reply also to 
the Questions which stand in the names 
of the hon. Members for Harwich and 
West Surrey, and of the right hon. 
Member for Bradford. In the Papers 
laid on the Table last night are in- 
cluded all despatches or letters from 
General Gordon which have come into 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and which do not relate exclusively to 
personal matters. As to any further 
despatches or papers which may have 
reached Lord Wolseley, I can only state 
what information I have received from 
him. On January 28, when he reported 
that Sir Herbert Stewart’s Force had 
reached Gubat, Lord Wolseley said that 
he had no letters of any importance 
from General Gordon, and that the most 
recent, dated December 29, contained 
merely one line, saying, ‘‘ Khartoum all 
right; could hold out for years.” In 
another telegram of the same date he 
mentioned letters which he had received 
from General Gordon, which I have not 
received ; but to which I gather that his 
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previous telegram referred, as being of 
no importance. Lord Wolseley made 
no addition to these statements on Feb- 
ruary 9, when he reported Sir Charles 
Wilson’s arrival at Korti. I have re- 
ceived to-day a further telegram from 
Lord Wolseley to the effect that General 
Gordon’s diary is in six volumes, of which 
only one had reached him, and which he 
had sent home by the last mail, but that 
the other five, with some other Papers, 
were believed to be on the way from 
Gubat. He would send them on as soon 
as they arrived. I should prefer to give 
no absolute pledge as to their disposal 
until I receive them. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked whether 
the diaries, which were not of public 
interest, would be sent to General Gor- 
don’s family as soon as they arrived ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Of course; but I should not like to 
make any promise with regard to them. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: May I ask the 
noble Marquess whether the communi- 
cations he has received from General 
Gordon are in Arabic or in English ? 

Tre Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Both despatches I referred to are, I be- 
lieve, written in English. 


MEETING ON THE VICTORIA EMBANK. 
MENT—SPEECH OF MR. H. M. 
HYNDMAN. 


Mr. BRODRIOK asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a speech, reported in The Times of 
February 17, in which the following 
language is attributed to Mr. H. M. 
Hyndman :— 

‘*If the people wanted the Government to 
do anything for them they must follow the 
course which the Irish had adopted—‘ A life for 
a life’ must be their motto. (Loud cheers.) 
The people were murdered by the slow process 
of starvation, and if those who were respon- 
sible for this state of things knew that it was 
life for life they would act differently. » 
His advice to them would be to try once more 
by peaceful means to get their grievances re- 
dressed, and if that failed he should be the first 
to organise a secret society to secure what a 
peaceful agitation had failed to accomplish ; ”’ 


and, what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken to secure the observ- 
ance of the law by Mr. H. M. Hynd- 
man ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir ; I saw the abominable and disgrace- 
ful language which was attributed in the 
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newspa to Mr. Hyndman. I am 
ak ts say that a depututiia of dis- 
tressed working men, which waited on 
me the day afterwards, took the first 
opportunity of expressing their horror 
i disgust at that language, and the 
persons using it. In this country speeches 
of this kind are happily so rare that we 
have not made provision in all cases for 
official reports of what takes place at 
them. I find that in the newspapers of 
the following day Mr. Hyndman, to a 
certain degree, disputed the accuracy of 
the reports, which, indeed, did not agree 
altogether amongst themselves. This 
places a difficulty in the way of taking 
any action in the case. I wish to state 
distinctly that in every case where suffi- 
cient proof can be obtained of language, 
either written or spoken, inciting to out- 
rage and crime, the Government will 
use all the means at their disposal to 
prosecute and punish the offenders. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Will the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman take the precau- 
tion of appointing shorthand writers in 
future to attend these popular meetings, 
as has been done in Ireland ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, 
Sir, if it becomes necessary it certainly 
will be done. 


INDIA—ALLEGED REQUEST FOR 
REINFORCEMENTS. 

Ma. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether it is true, as stated in 
The Whitehall Review of yesterday, that 

“Earl Dufferin, as Viceroy of India, has 
sent a demand to the Home Government for the 
despatch of 20,000 British Troops to India 
without delay ;”’ 
and, if so, if he will state to the House 
why the demand has been made ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: No, Sir; the 
statement in Zhe Whitehall Review is not 
true. 


EGYPT (THE SOUDAN)—PRINCE 
HASSAN. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the employ- 
ment of Prince Hassan with our Army 
in the Soudan was at the instance of 
Her Majesty’s Government; who first 
suggested his employment; what is his 
exact official position; has he any inde- 

endent authority over anyone; and, is 

e under the absolute orders of Lord 
Wolseley ? 


Bir William Harcourt 
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Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In referring the right hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University generally 
to the replies given yesterday to the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), I will add that the 
appvintment of Prince Hassan was made 
at Lord Wolseley’s suggestion ; that he 
is a Commissioner with authority over 
the Egyptian Mudirs; and that he is 
subject entirely to the orders of Lord 
Wolseley. 

Mr. GIBSON: From whom does he 
receive his appointment ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
From the Khedive. 

Mr. GIBSON: Does that put him 
directly under the authority of Lord 
Wolseley ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Yes, Sir. 


EMIGRATION TO THE COLONIES— 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. RANKIN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, in accordance with the 
promise made on the 25th July last by 
his Predecessor in Office, the question 
of making grants of money for the 
maintenance of industrial schools or 
homes for training poor or destitute 
children for emigration to the Colonies 
has been taken into consideration by the 
Home Office; and, if so, at what deci- 
sion it has arrived? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The question 
of emigration in connection with indus- 
trial schools, together with the whole 
subject of reformatory and industrial 
schools, has been, and is now, under the 
consideration of the Home Office, with a 
view to legislation, if possible, in the 
present Session of Parliament. 





SCOTLAND—THE SKYE CROFTERS— 
EMPLOYMENT OF A MILITARY 
FORCE. 

Dr. CAMERON (for Mr. Fraser- 
MacxrintosH) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he will lay further Papers connected 
with the armed expedition to Skye, 
brought down to date, upon the Table 
of the House; .and, if he will inform 
the House at whose expense the expedi- 
tion was despatched and is now main- 
tained ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
Sir; I do not think it necessary to lay 
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any further Papers on this matter before 
the House. In the first instance, when 
the Marines were sent to Skye in the 
vessels it was thought advisable to ex- 

lain the circumstances to the House; 
but since then it has been a very ordi- 
nary case, such as has occurred from 
time to time in this country where the 
police required the support of the mili- 
tary in a riot, and that has been accorded 
as the usual practice when the occasion 
required, and I do not think it is at all 
necessary that further Papers be tabled 
on the subject. 

Dr. CAMERON: What was the ex- 

ense of the expedition ? 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT: In re- 
gard to the expense, as a general rule, 
any expense beyond the regular expense 
of the military would be provided by the 
Local Authority of the town. That rule 
will certainly be acted upon in this case. 
I do not speak of the details, because I 
do not know exactly what they may be; 
but that principle will certainly be ad- 
hered to, just as it would be in the riots 
where the military would be called in to 
assist the police. 

Dr. CAMERON intimated that on an 
early day he would ask when the Report 
of Sheriff Ivory to the Lord Advocate 
would be laid on the Table ? 

Mr. GORST asked whether the ex- 
pense of the transport of the Marines 
would be defrayed by the Local Autho- 
rity, or would fall upon the Consolidated 
Fund? 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT said, he 
would rather not answer that Question, 
as he really did not know all the details. 
If the hon. and learned Member would 
put the Question on the Paper the Lord 
Advocate, who was more familiar with 
the details, would, no doubt, give him a 
more satisfactory answer. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked if any 
outrage had taken place since the de- 
spatch of these forces which would 
justify any prosecution being instituted ? 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT re- 
quested the hon. Member to give Notice 
of the Question. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE AFGHAN 
BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What is the exact position of Sir Peter 
Lumsden’s Mission in Afghanistan ; how 
soon it is expected that the Russian 
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Envoy will meet Sir Peter Lumsden in 
order to settle the boundary question ; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government can 
assure the House that there is any rea- 
sonable prospect of our Mission being a 
success ; and, whether, considering that 
the policy of the Mission and the orders 
sent to Sir Peter Lumsden are directed 
from the Foreign Office of this country, 
it is intended that the whole cost of this 
policy should be borne by the revenues 
of India ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE : 
I have already said that Her Majesty’s 
Government do not consider it advisable 
to make any statement at present in re- 
gard to the negotiations with Russia as 
to the Afghan Boundary Oommission, 
and I must therefore decline to reply to 
the hon. Member’s first three Questions, 
as I could not answer them without en- 
tering into the history of the negotia- 
tions. With regard to the last Gass- 
tion, it -has been decided that the 
expenses of the British portion of the 
Commission will be borne by India, the 
boundary question being essentially an 
Indian one. I may add that no instruc- 
tions are given by the Foreign Office to 
Sir Peter Lumsden without previous 
consultation with the India Office. I am 
anxious to take this opportunity of 
making an appeal to the House in re- 
gard to Foreign Office Questions. The old 
practice used to be to give at least two 
days’ clear Notice. The present prac- 
tice is to put the Questions down on the 
evening of the day immediately preced- 
ing that on which the Question is to be 
asked, and sometimes very late on that 
evening. In substance, this amounts to 
not more than five hours’ Notice to the 
Office, because the Votes do not reach 
the Office till about 11 o'clock the 
following day. When there are Morn- 
ing Sittings it amounts to two hours less. 
Within that short period the answer, 
which often requires considerable re- 
search, has to be prepared, and also to be 
submitted to the Secretary of State and 
frequently to other Cabinet Ministers. 
The pressure on the Office is conse- 
quently very severe, especially at a 
moment like the present, when the time 
of the Departments and of the Secretary 
of State is fully occupied with important 
business. I Santen trust I may ask 
hon. Members, as a rule, to give at least 
one clear day’s Notice, subject, of course, 
to exceptions in such cases as may arise 
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from time to time where shorter Notice 
might be legitimate. I make this appeal 
at the desire of the Secretary of State, 
and I feel sure that hon. Members will 
not misunderstand the motives which 
prompt it. 


GREECE—THE ASSAULT ON MR. 
NICHOLSON. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table the Correspondence between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of the King of the Hellenes with 
reference to the assault on Mr. Nichol- 
son by an Athenian policeman, and the 
reparation demanded for it ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There will be no objection to produce 
the Correspondence. 


EGYPT—THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN— 
MILITARY CO-OPERATION OF THE 
COLONIES. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he can inform 
the House what offers have been made 
by Colonial Governments to send troops 
in aid of Her Majesty’s Forces now en- 
gaged in war in the Soudan ; and, what 
replies have been made to these offers by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The offers to 
which the Question refers have attracted 
much attention in this country, and like- 
wise on the Continent of Europe. I am 
glad this Question has been put, because 
it tends to give an increased interest in 
the public mind to the offers themselves, 
which, in truth, are not to be regarded 
as casual events, but which appear, in 
the view of Her Majesty’s Government, 
to have a real historical character. When 
I recollect that just 100 years ago this 
country had scarcely ceased to reel under 
the shock of a great dismemberment of 
the Empire—which dismemberment of 
the Empire had been brought about by 
unfortunate attempts to force on what 
were then the most important Colonies 
of Great Britain contributions in aid of 
the public Revenue for the military 
charges of this country—it is certainly a 
gratifying contrast which is now pre- 
sented to us. Such attempts on these 
free communities have now become o»- 
tirely obsolete; and the consequence of 
that abandonment of untenable claims 
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has been to open a fountain-head of 
loyalty, patriotism, and public spirit, 
and of liberality in the Colonies them- 
selves, which has led to these most 
gratifying and most important offers. 
Sir, I think the object of the Question 
of my right hon. Friend is rather to 
draw forth an expression of the senti- 
ments of the Government on the gene- 
ral character of the transaction than to 
place the House in possession of parti- 
cular details; because, although I will 
make a short statement on the subject, 
the Correspondence is not yet ripe for 
our doing that which will eventually be 
done—placing on the Table of both 
Houses of Parliament the Correspond- 
ence and telegrams. I will name the 
Colonies from which these offers have 
proceeded, and in doing so I will remind 
the House that the time within which it 
is possible that the idea could be sug- 
gested and transmitted to this country 
has as yet been extremely short. There- 
fore I do not think it is to be inferred 
that we have yet gone through the whole 
of the developed sentiments of the dif- 
ferent Possessions of the Crown. The 
Colonies from which offers—varying in 
form, but one in spirit—have been re- 
ceived are, in the first place, New South 
Wales; in the second, Canada; thirdly, 
Victoria; fourthly, South Australia; 
and, fifthly, Queensland. I will only 
speak in particular of one of these offers 
—namely, New South Wales — not 
merely because it was first in point of 
time, but likewise because it was more 
completely formulated than most of the 
other proposals, and consequently admits 
of more expeditious proceeding. The 
offer from New South Wales may be de- 
scribed in these words—The Colonial 
Government propose that they should pro- 
vide for service inthe Soudan, forthe mili- 
tary operations now in coatemplation, 
two batteries of Field Artillery and 500 
Infantry, to be landed at Suakin within 
30 days after embarkation. I may say we 
are given to understand that that em- 
barkation could be effected very promptly 
almost at once—and all expenses atten: 
dant upon this expedition to be defrayed 
from the Colonial funds. That certainly 
is a most remarkable offer; and if I 
refer to one other Colony in particular, 
and not to the rest, it is for a reason 
which the House will readily understand 
—I mean the Oolony of South Australia, 
Which has offered to provide a force of 
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250 Infantry upon the same footing with 
the offer from New South Wales. Iam 
not quite sure that they are absolutely in 
the same state of preparedness, but they 
are upon the same footing; and the 
reason I mention this offer on the part 
of South Australia, which proposes to 
bear the military charges of its expedi- 
tion, is because the population of that 
Colony is comparatively small, being 
only between 200,000 and 300,000. I 
have stated the purport of the offer of 
New South Wales, and I have only to 
add that the offer has been received by 
Her Majesty’s Government with feelings 
of the liveliest gratification, and is ac- 
cepted by them with those acknowledg- 
ments of the public spirit of the Colo- 
nies, and with those feelings of thank- 
fulness on the part of the United King- 
dom, which everybody will feel to be 
required by the occasion. The House 
will understand that there are many 
considerations of time, of place, of dis- 
tance, and of climate, with respect to 
pending operations, which require to be 
made the subject of careful military cor- 
respondence ; and upon all those details 
the Correspondence is now in the hands 
of my noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Hartington). But I may say that this 
offer of New South Wales—I do not 
think that matters have proceeded so 
far, as yet, with respect to the other 
offers—has been made known to Lord 
Wolseley, and has been actepted by him 
with the liveliest satisfaction. I do not 
propose to enter into so much detail 
with respect to the other Colonies; but 
I may say that as the whole of these 
proposals—perfectly spontaneouson their 
part—have proceeded from one and the 
same spirit of loyalty and attachment to 
the Throne and the Empire, so they will 
be considered by us, and dealt with by 
us, I trust, in one and the same spirit of 
thankfulness. I do not know when we 
can present the very interesting in- 
formation in due form. It will be laid 
before the House. I will not attempt 
to go further into the matter upon the 
present occasion, except simply to say 
that these proposals, while they are 
very instructive in their historical cha- 
racter, and in comparison with events 
of former times, so they at once bear 
testimony to the unity of the British 
Empire, and likewise powerfully tend to 
draw closely together the bonds of that 
union. 
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Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: Might I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, after the 
statement which he has just made to the 
House as to the beneficial effects of self- 
government, whether he would be pre- 
pared to ask his Party to support the 
Irish Members if they brought forward 
a similar measure for Ireland? 


No reply. | 


NEW GUINEA—ANNEXATION BY 
FOREIGN POWERS. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he will inform the House what was the 
evidence to which he referred, and by 
whom it was given, when he used these 
words in his reply on the 18th of August 
1883— 

“The evidence on which I spoke, when I said 
there was no reason to apprehend any intention 
of a particular kind on the part of any Foreign 
Country to annex New Guinea, is by no means 
confined to mere negative evidence ?”’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In consequence 
of the Question of the hon: Member, I 
have referred to the documents which I 
had before me at the time I used the 
words quoted; and I am bound to say 
that the statement I made was entirely 
justified by the facts; but the docu- 
ments have not been laid before Parlia- 
ment, and I do not think it will be fit 
that I should enter into further details. 
Since that time one Foreign Power, if 
not more than one Foreign Power, has 
seen fit to adopt intentions which at the 
time I spoke it had not adopted; and 
that change of intention has led to cor- 
respondence with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment which it would not be expe- 
dient to produce, as it is still proceeding. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Will the docu- 
ments referred to by the Prime Minister 
be presented to Parliament? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir; they will. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Are we to understand that some other 
Foreign Power besides Germany had an 
idea of annexation in New Guinea ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; I did not 
intend to convey such an idea. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND HERAT. 

Str HENRY TYLER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, having 
regard to the recent advances towards 
Afghanistan, and to past experience as 
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to the adherence of Russia to her pre- 
vious professions, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken, or are taking, any 
measures with a view to the security of 
Herat ? 

Mr. J. K. OROSS: The Prime Mi- 
nister has asked me to answer this Ques- 
tion; and I can only assure the hon. 
Member that, taking into consideration 
the repeated declarations of Russia that 
Afghanistan is not within the sphere of 
her political influence, we are bound to 
accept the positive assurances lately 
given that there is no foundation for the 
report of an advance against Herat, 
which town is now garrisoned by a con- 
siderable force of the Ameer’s troops, 
and the attempted occupation of which 
by Russia would lead to the most seri- 
ous consequences. 

Sm HENRY TYLER: Will the hon. 
Gentleman kindly represent to Her 
Majesty’s Government how important 
the matter is, and how necessary it is 
that in this matter they should not be 
too late? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: Can 
the hon. Member state the date of the 
last assurances by Russia with regard 
to Herat? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: No, Sir; I cannot 
at present state the date; but if the 
noble Lord will give Notice of the Ques- 
tion I will endeavour to answer it. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Is it 
not the fact that sinee the appointment 
of the Afghan Boundary Commission 
the Russians have advanced much nearer 
to Herat than before; and can the hon. 
Member say at what distance from 
Herat they now are? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will give Notice of a Question 
of that kind. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS : Are we to 
understand that the answer to my hon. 
Friend behind me (Sir Henry Tyler) is 
an answer in the negative ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: No, Sir. 

Sm HENRY TYLER: If it is not an 
answer in the negative, may I ask what 
measures the Government are taking ? 


[No reply. ] 


GENERAL GORDON —SPECIAL PROVI- 
SION FOR HIS FAMILY. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to recommend the 


Sir Henry Tyler 
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grant of any special pension or allow- 
ance to any members of the family of 
the late lamented General Gordon ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the subject 
to which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has called my attention in 
this Question has received the careful 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I may say at once, frankly and 
without reserve, that an offer of some 
pecuniary provision or acknowledgment, 
were it likely to be acceptable, would 
undoubtedly be very readily and freely 
made by Her Majesty’s Government. [ 
am not certain that that isthe case; but 
I am looking carefully into the whole 
matter. I think that is probably the 
best answer I can give at present. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he had not been 
able to gather, from any answers that 
had been made by the Government, whe- 
ther the despatches containing General 
Gordon’s messages would be in the 
hands of Members to-morrow ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE re- 
plied, that he could only confirm what 
he had stated yesterday, that the Papers 
in question would certainly be in the 
hands of hon. Members on Monday, and 
he was in great hopes that they might 
be ready by to-morrow. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)— 
DEATH OF GENERAL SIR HERBERT 
STEWART AND GENERAL EARLE. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
beg to ask the noble Marquess the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether he has 
received official news of the death of 
that most gallant and distinguished 
officer, General Sir Herbert Stewart ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Although the House, generally, is in 
possession of the melancholy intelligence, 
I was about to read a telegram which I 
received this morning from Lord Wolse- 
ley. He says— 

‘*Tt is my most painful duty to announce to 
you the death of Sir Herbert Stewart, which 
took place at 5 p.m. on the 16th instant, from 
the effects of the wound received in the action of 
January i9. Colonel Talbot, in reporting, says— 
‘I beg to be allowed to express the deep grief 
of all ranks who have had the privilege of serv- 
ing under this distinguished officer, especially 
of those who have so lately followed him into 
action, and also their sense of the great loss 
which they, the Army generally, and the coun- 
try, have sustained.’ ” 

Lord Wolseley goes on to say— 

“‘ He was to be buried by the soldiers whom he 

so recently led to victory, at the entrance to the 
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valley leading to the Gakdul Wells. No braver 
soldier or more brilliant leader of men ever 
wore the Queen’s uniform. England can ill 
afford the loss of this young General, while his 
death robs me of the services of a dear friend, 
and of adear comrade. All the other sick and 
wounded are doing well.’’ 

I cannot allow the opportunity to pass 
without referring to the equal loss which 
Her Majesty’s Service has sustained by 
the death of the gallant General Earle. 
General Earle had certainly, in this and 
in previous campaigns, rendered -the 
most brilliant and distinguished ser- 
vices. I am quite certain that the un- 
fortunate, but most honourable, circum- 
stances of his death, equally with those 
of Sir Herbert Stewart, will excite the 
universal regret of Members of this 
House, and their respectful sympathy 
with his relatives and friends. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) BILL—REPORTS OF THE 
BOUNDARY COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it would be possible 
for hon. Members to obtain the Reports 
of the Boundary Commissioners sepa- 
rately for each county and borough, or 
whether he could make arrangements 
which would enable that to be done? 

Stmrm CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that in a second edition of the Re- 
ports, which would be printed as soon 
as the first edition was completed, he 
should endeavour to carry out the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member. 





ARMY RESERVE FORCE. 
MESSAGE FROM HER MAJESTY. 


Message from Her Majesty brought up, 
and read by Mr. Speaker (all the Mem- 
bers being uncovered), as follows :— 


VICTORIA R. 


The present state of public affairs in the Soudan, 
and the necessity in connection therewith of taking 
steps for the defence of Sgypt and for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the Empire, having consti- 
tuted in the opinion of Her Majesty a case of 
great emergency within the meaning of the Acts 
of Parliament in that behalf, Her Majesty deems 
it proper to provide additional means for the Mili- 
tary Service : and, therefore, in pursuance of these 
Acts, Her Majesty has thought it right to com- 
municate to the House of Commons that Her 
Majesty has by Proclamation directed that certain 
persons who would. otherwise be entitled, in pur- 
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suance of the terms of their enlistment, to be trans - 
Serred to the Reserve, shall continue in Army Ser- 
vice for such period, not exceeding the period for 
which they might be required to serve if they were 
transferred to the Reserve and called out for per- 
manent service, as to Her Majesty may seem ex- 
pedient. VR. 


Ordered, That Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Message be taken into Con- 
sideration upon Monday 2nd March. 


MILITIA. 
MESSAGE FROM HER MAJESTY. 


Message from Her Majesty brought up, 
and read by Mr. Speaker (all the Mem- 
bers being uncovered), as follows :— 


VICTORIA R. 

The present state of public affairs in the Soudan, 
and the neeessity in connection therewith of taking 
steps for the defence of Egypt, and for the protec— 
tion of the interests of the Empire, having consti- 
tuted in the opinion of Her Majesty a case of great 
emergency within the meaning of the Acts of 
Parliament in that behalf, Her Majesty deems it 
proper to provide additional means for the Military 
Service: and, therefore, in pursuance of these 
Acts, Her Majesty has thought it right to com- 
municate to the House of Commons that Her 
Majesty has by Proclamation ordered the embodi- 
ment of Militia. VR. 


Ordered, That Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Message be taken into Con- 
sideration upon JMonday 2nd March. 


Coronet STANLEY : With reference 
to the information communicated to the 
House, may I ask the noble Marquess 
whether he is able to inform the House 
whether it is contemplated that the 
whole of the ‘Militia, or only a certain 
portion of it, should be called out? 

Tue Marovess or HARTINGTON: 
I was about to say, in order to pre- 
vent misapprehension, that although the 
terms of the Message are the same as 
in former cases, it is only intended at 
present to embody two brigades of 
Militia Artillery, and six battalions of 
Infantry. The earliest possible Notice 
will be given of the batteries and regi- 
ments it is proposed to embody. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked whether, in con- 
sequence of the calling out of the Militia, 
any allowance of time would be given in 
regard to examinations to Militia subal- 
terns who were candidates for commis- 
sions in the Army ? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked for Notice of the Question. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Might 
I ask the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for War, whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to embody the 
Trish Militia regiments as well as the 
English ; and,®also, whether it is not a 
fact that several of the Line regiments 
are very much below the established 
strength at home ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It is proposed to embody one Irish regi- 
ment among the six which are to be 
called out. In answer to the second 
Question, there is no doubt some batta- 
lions of the Line are below their estab- 
lishment; but I cannot give details on 
the subject at present. I should like to 
add that I have every reason to believe 
that the strength of the Army at home 
is not below the establishment as a 
whole. 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether he can now state to the House 
what arrangements he proposes for Busi- 
ness next week ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no 
doubt that the latest of the Papers with 
respect to Egypt, of which I have spoken, 
will be in the hands of Members to- 
morrow. I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman said he would prefer to have 
Monday, if that could be arranged, for 
the purpose of bringing forward the 
Motion he is about to propose. To that 
arrangement we shall cheerfully make 
ourselves a party. Therefore, unless he 
should prefer a later day, in which case 
we shall endeavour to meet his views, it 
may be understood that the Motion will 
be proceeded with on Monday. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: In 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman, I beg 
to intimate that I shall be prepared to 
proceed with the Motion on Monday. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND asked whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with the discussion of 
the Motion on Tuesday, to the detriment 
of the interests of private Members? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope, consider- 
— nature of the case, the House 

ill be ~~ to proceed with the 
Motion on Tuesday. It is the usual, 
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perhaps the invariable, custom to con- 
tinue such discussions from day to day. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether it was 
intended that the Under Secretary of 
State for India should bring forward his 
Motion with regard to the employment 
of Indian troops on the same day ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No. think, 
upon consideration, it is evident that 
that Motion must stand over until the 
policy with which it is connected has 
been discussed. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c). 


Mr. PULESTON wished to know 
when the Prime Minister would be pre- 
pared to make a statement as to the 
financial arrangements of Egypt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I am 
unable to state the precise time at which 
that can be done. There is a good deal 
of detail connected with the settlement 
of the matter; and, although great pro- 
gress has been made with it, and there 
is every expectation that the time will 
be very short, indeed, now—there will 
be no renewal of the considerable delay 
which has marked some former stages 
of these proceedings—still, I cannot yet 
name a day. All I can say is that we 
are very desirous to lay the Papers on 
the Table at the earliest moment, which, 
I hope, will be a very early one. 

Mr. PULESTON asked whether it 
was correct, as reported, that all the 
Powers were in accord upon the sub- 


ject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think so, Sir. 
I think that the points remaining for 
discussion are so comparatively slight 
that, to the best of our belief, all the 
Powers are in accord, though the ar- 
rangements, as I think I have said, are 
not complete. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — RE- 
PORTED RESIGNATION OF COLONEL 
BRUCE. 


Mr. O’BRIEN: May I be permitted 
to ask the Chief Secretary a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice, 
but which I have neglected to put down 
upon the Paper? I would ask him if it 
is a fact, as has been stated in some of 
the Irish newspapers, that Colonel Bruce, 
Inspector General, Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, has retired from the Force; 
and, if so, what were the reasons which 
led to the taking of this step? 














Mrz. OAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
No, Sir. Colonel Bruce has not re- 
signed, and there has been no question 
of hisresigning. The statements to that 
effect which have ae in certain 
newspapers in Dublin‘have, therefore, 
no foundation whatever. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman this Question—whether 
he makes this statement upon the same 
authority upon which his Predecessors 
several months ago had stated—that 
there was no foundation for the state- 
ment that County Inspector French was 
about to leave the Force, but that he 
would remain in the Force ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 


make that statement from my own know- 


ledge. 
MOTION. 


—-- 90 —— 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) BILL. 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in rising to 
move— 

“That the several stages of the Parliamen- 
tary Elections (Redistribution) Bill, up to, and 
including the Consideration of the Bill, as 
amended, have precedence of all Orders of the 
Day, and Notices of Motions, on every day on 
which it shall be set down, by the Govern- 
ment, as the first business of the day,” 
said, he wished it to be clearly under- 
stood that this was not a Motion which 
the Government desired to carry by any 
pressure or authority on their part; but 
it was made in the strong belief that it 
would be agreeable to the general sense 
and convenience of the House. He was 
sorry to make a Motion which appeared 
to involve a negation of the appeal made 
yesterday by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney); but 
his hon. Friend knew very well that his 
duty was to consult the general conveni- 
ence of the House and the prospects of 
Public Business. He rather thought 
that he was correct in saying that, even 
before the adjournment of the House in 
December, reference was made to the 
great importance of proceeding with the 
Seats Bill, and to the probability that 
the House might be disposed to give it, 
under the peculiar circumstances, excep- 
tional facilities. From what he learnt 


yesterday he had reason to believe that 
it was the desire of the House that the 
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ena asked for should be given. 

there was reason to entertain such an 
idea in the month of December, that 
reason had been greatly strengthened 
by circumstances which had since oc- 
curred, and which had created in the 
mind of the House a necessity for dis- 
cussions relating to Egypt and the Sou- 
dan, which, perhaps, might not have 
been felt to be of equal urgency in the 
state of their prospects as they then 
stood. It was often said that private 
Members suffered from the adoption of 
a Motion of this kind; but, at the same 
time, what private Member was there to 
whom it was not of importance that this 
great and complex measure should be 
promptly disposed of ? With the pro- 
spect of the natural termination of the 
present Parliament before them, with 
the certainty of a great amount of labour 
to be performed with regard to the 
varied provisions of the Seats Bill, which 
it was quite conceivable might lead to 
very lengthened discussion, and with 
the desire they had to deal with the ques- 
tion of registration, they were anxious 
that the period which preceded Dissolu- 
tion—that which was so inconvenient to 
the whole country—should not be un- 
necessarily prolonged. On these grounds 
he believed that this was a case in which 
the House would be disposed to grant 
exceptional facilities for discussing the 
Bill. He, therefore, hoped the House 
would allow the Question to be put 
without much delay, and that the judg- 
ment of the House would be found to 
sustain the view he had ventured to 
form with regard to what he believed 
to be the state of opinion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘ That the several stages of the Parliamen” 
tary Elections (Redistribution) Bill, up to, and 
including the Consideration of the Bill, as 
amended, have precedence of all Orders of the 
Day, and Notices of Motions, on every day on 
which it shall be set down, by the Govern- 
ment, as the first business of the day,’’—(Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, that in ordinary 
circumstances he should certainly have 
felt it his duty to oppose this fresh in- 
vasion of the rights of private Members, 
more especially as the views he had ex- 
pressed with regard to the measure 
itself for which this invasion was to be 
made had not been modified by further 
consideration. But the circumstances 
under which Parliament had assembled 
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on the ‘present occasion appeared to be 
so exceedingly critical, and the pro- 
longed existence of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment throughout the course of an 
ordinary Session—and even, it might be, 
of the present a ee to 
him so problematical that he thought it 
was desirable that the settlement of this 
question should be arrived at as speedily 
as possible. Under these circumstances, 
he should not take the course which 
otherwise he should have felt it his duty 
to take. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
whether it was proposed to take the 
Fridays and also the Wednesdays? He 
particularly wanted to know whether 
private Members who might have the 
first place on Fridays would be deprived 
of bringing forward Questions in which 
a large number of Members might take 
an interest ? 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that they must 
all be prepared to make sacrifices. He 
had usually opposed Motions for the ap- 
propriation of private Members’ nights ; 
but he thought, in the case of the Seats 
Bill, it should be proceeded with without 
any unavoidable delay. The public 
would not be satisfied if this great Bill, 
which was in itself a revolution, should 
be delayed. He should, therefore, very 
cordially support the Resolution of the 
Government. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he agreed that 
it was desirable that the Seats Bill 
should be carried through as soon as 
possible; but he would ask that the 
Navy Estimates should be laid upon the 
Table with the least possible delay, and 
that the Prime Minister should give an 
early opportunity of discussing ques- 
tions affecting the Navy, so that it might 
be seen how the Government had per- 
formed their promises for its improve- 
ment? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he 
wished to ask a question on a subject 
of the deepest interest to himself and 
many other hon. Members—he meant 
the subject of extending and improving 
our harbour accommodation. The Go- 
vernment, in 1883, thoroughly recog- 
nized the importance of the matter, 
and granted a Committee, which sat 
in 1883, and also in 1884, and reported 
in both years. Under this Resolution 
he would lose the opportunity of bring- 
ing the Report of the Committee before 
the House. He wished to ask what was 


Hr. Chaplin 
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the intention of the Government with 
respect to that Report ? 

Mr. Serszant SIMON asked whether 
it was intended to take an early oppor- 
tunity of introducing a Registration Bill 
with a view to a Dissolution in the 
autumn ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
subject referred to by the hon. Member 
for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) was, 
undoubtedly, one of great importance ; 
but the probability was that by the date 
mentioned by the hon. Member the 
House would hardly be in a position to 
discuss the matter fairly, inasmuch as 
the hon. Member’s Motion referred to 
questions upon which negotiations were 
still pending. With regard to the posi- 
tion of private Members generally, it 
would be very difficult for the Govern- 
ment to pick and choose among private 
Members’ Motions; but he would observe 
that if any question of commanding im- 
portance should arise an opportunity 
would be given of bringing it before the 
House. There could be no doubt what- 
ever that in the course of the early 
months of the Session some opportunity 
would be found, if it did not make itself, 
for discussing the Colonial defences. 
With regard to the Supplementary Navy 
Estimates, as the money must be ob- 
tained pretty soon, it was intended to 
submit a Motion on the subject before 
the Army Supplementary Votes were 
brought forward; and the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would, before many 
days, have an opportunity of discussing 
it. As to the subject referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Marjoribanks), he 
did not find on the Paper any Notice 
with regard to it. He had very little to 
say in reply to the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) in addition to what had been 
stated by the Prime Minister. It was 
impossible for the Government at this 
moment to pledge themselves with re- 
gard to the proper or the best date for 
a General Election, or when an Election 
might occur under the Seats Bill. His 
hon. and learned Friend thought there 
might be great inconvenience in delay, 
and that it would be desirable to shorten 
the time. But there was very great 
difficulty in what was known as ‘‘shorten- 
ing the dates,”’ as it threw upon the over- 
seers, many of whom were unpaid per- 
sons, very heavy duties. But there was 
@ precedent in 1868, when the Govern- 
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ment of that day rejected the proposal 
for shortening the dates, and only 
hastened the final printing of the 
Registers. They were by that means 
able to secure an Election in November, 
and that was a precedent which pos- 
sibly the House might follow. It would, 
however, be premature, in the meantime, 
for the Government to pledge themselves 
to any particular course. It was the 
rg desire of the House to get the 

eats Bill through as fast as possible, 
not only for the weighty reasons alleged 
that night, but also that the various 
overseers might be instructed in their 
heavy duties, and able to discharge 
them. The Motion of the Prime Mi- 
nister, he might add, was a general 
Motion, and would apply to Wednesdays 
and Fridays. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he was afraid, after the collapse of the 
champion of private Members’ rights 
(Mr. Rylands), that his protest would 
be unavailing. Still, he did protest 
against the Government having the privi- 
lege of dropping down upon any private 
Member’s Motion, and quashing any- 
thing which might be inconvenient. On 
the 13th of next month, he had the first 
place for a debate with regard to our 
relations with Germany. No question 
of greater importance could be brought 
to the attention of the public; and he 
hoped the Government would see their 
way to relaxing the Rule. 

Mr. GORST said, he was desirous of 
giving the Government an opportunity 
of passing the Bill quickly ; but he rose 
for the purpose of expressing a hope 
that they would not abuse their power. 
His right hon. and gallant Friend did 
not refer to the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, but to the Navy Estimates of the 
present year, about which great interest 
was felt, A Vote must be obtained for 
those Estimates before the 31st of 
March; and as it was usual to have two 
nights for discussing them, one on the 
introduction of the Estimates and an- 
other when the Votes were taken, he 
hoped that the Government would not 
take advantage of their powers to cur- 
tail the discussion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was quite aware 
that he had security in this matter— 
namely, the provision of the law re- 
quiring absolutely that the Naval Votes 
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power of the House to govern the time 
when it should allow an important 
debate on a particular subject to be 
brought to a close. He did not think it 
would be expedient, at the present mo- 
ment, that they should fix the precise 
length of the debate they were to have 
on any given subject. What the Go- 
vernment wished was that the t 
urgency of proceeding with the Beats 
Bill should receive every consideration 
that could fairly be given to it ; but that 
this should be so employed as not to 
curtail legitimate opportunities of deal- 
ing with those other important and 
pressing questions to which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had referred. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that considering 
the time of the Session in which this 
Motion was made, and the circumstances 
in which it was brought forward, it was 
impossible not to view it as a Motion of 
an exceedingly objectionable character, 
and one the necessity for which he did 
not at all acknowledge. He was not 
aware that a similar Motion had been 
made on any previous occasion at the 
opening of a Session. It was quite true 
that in the course of the present Parlia- 
ment, on one or two occasions after the 
Government had for some weeks en- 
countered resistance to Bills of great 
importance, and were sternly and per- 
sistently contested by various Parties in 
that House, they had at last resorted to 
this mode of procedure. Such persis- 
tent opposition, however, did not in the 
least apply to the Seats Bill, and the 
stages oP the measure up to the present 
had passed almost without dispute; not 
only so, but there was no reason to an- 
ticipate that there would be any very 
prolonged opposition to the future pro- 
gress of the Bill. He was, therefore, at 
a loss to know why, on the 20th of 
February, with six solid months of the 
Parliamentary Session before them, the 
Government asked the House to place a 
blank cheque in their hands. fore 
the President of the Local Government 
Board addressed the House, he had at 
least imagined that the sanctuary of 
Committee of Supply would be held 
sacred by the Government; but it now 
appeared that not only were the Govern- 
ment going to take their own days— 
Mondays and Thursdaye—but that they 
claimed Wednesdays, which belonged 
to private Members, and cancelled the 
precedence of Notices of Motion on. 
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Tuesdays and Fridays. What was the 
breathless urgency about this Bill ? The 
Government, he presumed, were not 
going out of Office and the Opposition 
coming in—in fact, everything tended 
to the conviction that the present Ses- 
sion would run out its natural and 
ordinary course. The President of the 
Local Government Board said the delay 
would prevent the overseers completing 
their necessary work. The Local Go- 
vernment Board could easily issue a 
Circular instructing them, and all the 
necessary work could go on. The over- 
seers could safely proceed on the as- 
sumption that the Schedules of the Bill 
would remain substantially as they were 
at present, for there was no prospect of 
any attempt being made to alter them, 
except in one or two cases. Persistence 
in the present Motion meant a complete 
overthrow of the rights of private Mem- 
bers, and especially the silencing of 
Members from Ireland. Those Gentle- 
men would now be hindered in bringing 
forward various questions of public im- 
portance, which it was their imperative 
duty to raise. Irish Members had been 
successful in the ballot in obtaining the 
Tuesdays of the next four weeks. They 
had obtained the first place for the Mo- 
tion for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the adminis- 
tration of the Prevention of Crime Act, 
respecting which the Prime Minister 
had already stated—and he thought very 
properly—that he could not at present 
bind himself to any declaration as to 
whether his Government proposed to re- 
new the Act, or to allow it to lapse. It 
was very desirable, before the time ar- 
rived when the Government would be 
forced by circumstances to come to a 
decision one way or another, that they 
should have an opportunity of consider- 
ing the evidence as to the necessity or 
superfluity of the Act. If Irish Mem- 
bers were allowed to bring forward the 
Motion, they hoped to be able to con- 
vince the Government and the House 
that it was just and expedient, wise and 
safe, that the Crimes Act should lapse; 
and he stigmatized it as a grievance of 
the very first magnitude that, by a Mo- 
tion of this kind, all their chances of dis- 
cussing a question of such vital import- 
ance to their country were in a moment 
taken away. Unless the Government 
would at least yield Fridays to private 
Members, it would be the duty of the 


Mr. Sexton 
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Irish Members to meet the Motion by a | 
division. 

Cotonet NOLAN pointed out that, 
while the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board pressed the Motion on the 
ground that it was necessary, in the 
interests of registration in Ireland, the 
authorities had not availed themselves 
of the time that had been at their dis- 
posal for proceeding with the work. 
The whole of the work in Ireland was 
to be done by the clerks to the Unions, 
or the corresponding officers in the 
towns; and yet, up to a fortnight ago, 
the clerk of his own Union had received 
no intimation from the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the subject. Why, then, 
was such extraordinary expedition to be 
used? Before the Parliamentary ma- 
chine was stopped and the rights of 
private Members taken away, he urged 
that it was incumbent upon the Govern- 
ment to take every possible measure out- 
of-doors to expedite registration. With 
the Seats Bill and the Soudan there ap- 
peared little chance of discussing mat- 
ters of great importance to Ireland. 
There was one Irish subject that had 
special claims upon the attention of the 
Premier relating to the appointment of 
a Select Committee on improvements in 
towns. A Bill on the same subject was 
defeated by a very narrow majority of 
eight last Session ; and that, therefore, 
afforded a very fair case for inquiry. 
He had secured the first place on the 
8rd of March, and should decline to 
give way unless the Government ex- 
pressed themselves favourably disposed 
to his proposal. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON ex- 
pressed a hope that if the Motion was 
passed, the Government would exercise 
the power conferred with as lenient a 
hand as possible, and that they would 
take into account, not only particular 
measures affecting Ireland, but also 
those in which English and Scottish 
Members were interested. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
hoped some Member of the Government 
would deign to reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). This was 
not an ordinary occasion, when a mea- 
sure had to be pressed on. The measure 
was already arranged for in most of its 
details. Its outlines had been shaped 
on the plan adopted by a Committee of 
both sides of the House. There was, 
therefore, no occasion for the expendi- 


























ture of much time on the settlement of 
detail, and the measure ought to be 
gone through in a very short space of 
time. The Irish Members had early in 
the Session secured places for a great 
number of highly important Irish Bills, 
some of them of momentous,importance 
to the country ; and yet all their chances 
were to be swept away from them for 
the sake of the Seats Bill. He strongly 
protested against this, believing there 
was no need for this extraordinary speed. 
There was plenty of time to go through 
the Bill in the ordinary way, as there 
was hardly any other measure of im- 
portance coming from the Government ; 
and he considered their demand most 
unreasonable. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he thought 
there had never been a Bill presented 
to the House under more favourable 
ciroumstances, or with a greater pro- 
mise of an early termination of the de- 
bate upon its provisions, than the Seats 
Bill. The Bill was practically settled, 
for he understood that the Opposition 
were as much pledged to it as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he was at a loss to see what 
risk the Government would run by de- 
parting from the usual practice; and he 
trusted that a Motion that usually met 
with strenuous opposition in June or 
July would be as vigorously opposed 
now. Irish Members had a particular 
claim on the Government. The Crimes Act 
and other legislation in Ireland practically 
made the Lord Lieutenant the autocrat 
of the country; and the only check they 
had on the exercise of his despotic 
powers was discussion in the House of 
Commons. During the Recess events 
had occurred to which they desired to 
call attention ; and as those events raised 
the whole question of the administration 
of Ireland by the present authorities of 
Dublin Castle, the Irish Members would 
give the Motion their steady opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I may assure 
hon. Members that my Motion is one 
dictated not only by a general regard to 
the convenience of the House, but by 
sympathy with all those who are desir- 
ous that the time now before us, which 
has been described by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite as six solid months, should be 
applied in the most effective way, not 
merely to the Seats Bill, not merely to 
the necessary Business of the year, 
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but likewise to useful legislation, and, 
among other subjects, to useful Irish 
legislation; and the object of this Mo- 
tion, Sir, over and above the particular 
circumstances that belong to it, is, I 
think, to be justified in this way. This 
is one of those Bills involving a great 
multitude of details, the discussion of 
which must necessarily drag over a great 
length of time, if the Government is 
placed in the position of only being able 
to deal with it upon such Mondays and 
Thursdays as it can spare from the de- 
mands of Supply and other necessary 
Business. For example, if it were de- 
pendent on Mondays and Thursdays 
alone, clearly Mondays and Thursdays 
will be taken up before Easter by Esti- 
mates and Supplementary Estimates for 
the Army and Navy. We should be 
unable to make any effective dealing 
with the Seats Bill before Easter. Well, 
what would happen? We should have 
the Seats Bill on the Monday. Of course, 
we have the adjourned debate before 
going into Committee on the Seats Bill, 
in regard to which the most perfect 
liberty will be given. That debate 
would go on for a Monday and Thurs- 
day, and Monday and Thursday, and so 
forth; and in the same way, when we 
came to Committee, the details of this 
Bill, so handled, would be handled ne- 
cessarily with the greatest disadvantage 
and the greatest waste of time. Now, 
what has happened before? The House 
has never but once, always be it recol- 
lected, had a large Seats Bill before it— 
never but once. That wasin 1831; and 
what happened on that occasion? It is 
perfectly true that no Motion was made 
of the character of that whieh I have 
made; but why? Because, with the 
rarest exception, all other Business was 
put aside, and the Seats Bill was = 
ceeded with. The mode of proceeding 
was different then, but the object was 
exactly the same. It is perfectly well 
known that if the Bill of 1831 had not 
been taken upon other nights than Go- 
vernment nights, the Government might 
as well have thrown over the Bill altoge- 
ther. I rejoice to agree with the hon. Gen- 
tleman in this—that there is agreater pro- 
spect of accord between the great Parties 
in this House with regard to this Bill 
than there was then. But do they not 
see that} if that is so, the effect of that 
accord and of the gain in the immense 
economy of time which we shall obtain 
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by compression will be that this Motion 
will cease to operate in a very moderate 
time, and we will then, if we only ob- 
tain these facilities, be in a condition to 
promise valuable and important legisla- 
tion in this Session of Parliament ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, several Irish 
Members had secured the first place on 

rivate Members’ nights during the next 
‘our weeks. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That may be 
so; but a number of Gentlemen had re- 
frained from balloting because they 
knew that this Motion would be made. 
Our desire is to economize the time of 
the House, because we are certain that 
a great waste of time, detrimental to the 
House, will take place unless we deal 
expeditiously with the Seats Bill, and 
there is no way of dealing expeditiously 
with it exeept by continuous action. It 
is in no desire to encroach upon the 
time of the House that I press this Mo- 
tion, and ask that you should concur in 
allowing it to pass. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘OARTHY 
said, he must deny that the ballot for 

laces was confined principally to Irish 

embers; but, even if it had been so, 
that was no reason why Irish Members 
should be robbed of their privileges. 
He suggested that Fridays should be 
excepted. A Motion for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the administration 
of the Crimes Act was to be made on 
Friday next. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 223; Noes 
15; Majority 208.—(Div. List, No. 24.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o0——_- 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” . 

NATIONALIST MEETINGS (DERRY). 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. SEXTON, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the manner in which the Forces 
of the Crown have been recently eaployes 
in Derry in suppressing lawful Nation- 
alist manifestations and encouraging 
Orange rioting ; and to move— , 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
’ conduct of those responsible for the action 
Mr. Gladstone 
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the Police and Military in D was one-sided, 
tyrannical, and unconstitutional,”’ 

said, he supposed he should esteem him- 
self extremely fortunate that this Motion 
had escaped the general slaughter which 
had just been carried out by the will of 
the Prime Minister. He was glad to see 
the Solicitor General for Ireland in his 
place, because that hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was not only well acquainted with 
the law relating to these matters, but, 
being Member for the County of Derry, 
he had an intimate acquaintance with 
the local circumstances connected not 
only with the county, but with the city 
also. Before he called attention to the 
subject of his Motion he might say that 
Derry occupied a peculiar position from 
historical causes. Elsewhere in Ireland, 
as in other countries, men mainly were 
content to accept existing facts, and 
guided their conduct and governed their 
lives by the current condition of affairs ; 
but in Derry, although the great majo- 
rity of the people were Catholic and Na- 
tional, and although of the Protestant 
minority there were only a small portion, 
he was glad to say, who lent themselves 
to the tactics of disorder, still, the burden 
of his complaint rested upon the basis 
that there was in Derry a small faction 
of persons who refused to accept accom- 
plished facts, who refused to admit the 
circumstances of life in the 19th century, 
and who, because a certain siege was 
maintained 200 years ago, and because 
a certain Party and a certain privilege 
triumphed at that siege, adhered to the 
absurd and grotesque idea that no other 
Party but the Party that then triumphed 
should raise a voice in the City of Derry, 
and that no other but the principle main- 
tained 200 years ago by William of 
Orange should be allowed to be sustained 
in that locality. This smal! faction of 
disturbers were known as the Apprentice 
Boys of Derry; and his complaint was 
that the authorities who controlled the 
military and the police used the Forces 
of the Crown habitually in such a way 
as to encourage these 300 or 400 youths 
or fanatics, and to intimidate and over- 
awe the vast body of people who were 
on the popular side in politics. On the 
29th of February his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) and 
his hon. Friend the Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. W. Redmond) arrived in Derry 
on the way to attend a public — 
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—and, in passing, he might say that 
there were no two public men in Ireland 


more popular with the masses of the 
people than his two hon. Friends; and, 
in his opinion, there were no two public 
men in Ireland better entitled to the 
affection and the confidence of the people. 
On their arrival the people assembled in 
multitudes to welcome them, and escorted 
them to and from their hotel with bands 
and banners and other manifestations of 
rejoicing. In the evening the hon. 
Member for Mallow delivered a lecture, 
and the night was poner as the day had 
been in perfect and unbroken peace. It 
was noticeable that on this occasion 
there was no offensive parade of the 
forces at the disposal of the authorities, 
and the people consequently suffered no 
irritation. On the next day, however, a 
fatal mistake was made. The people of 
Derry desired to receive publicly the two 
Members on their return to the city from 
a town in Donegal, where they were to 
address a meeting. Three leaders of the 
icon Party accordingly waited on the 

istrict Inspector of Police, and asked 
him on what conditions the agents of the 
Government would allow the demonstra- 
tion to take place. The reply was that 
the processionists would not be permitted 
to re-enter the walls of Derry—by which 
presumably were meant the old walls— 
with bands playing or with lighted 
torches. The representativesof the popu- 
lar Party undertook to keep to the two 
conditions laid down, and in the evening 
the hon. Members were met by the pro- 
cessionists, who were exhorted by them 
to keep the peace. The hon. Member for 
Mallow having left the scene of the de- 
monstration, the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford told the people that if they accom- 
panied him to his hotel their bands must 
not play and that their torches must be 
extinguished. The processionists then 
proceeded to the walls of the city, near 
which they suddenly found themselves 
face to face, almost breast to breast, with 
a body of police and soldiers armed with 
deadly weapons. The night was dark, 
and the people were taken by surprise. 
It was easy to understand that the 
slightest outbreak of temper on their 
part, or on that of the police, might have 
provoked a massacre. If it were deemed 
necessary to mass an army in the dark 
in the outskirts of the city, why did not 
the police, between the time of the inter- 
view and the compact with the people 
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and the Tnepestene, convey to the Mem- 
bers of Parliament concerned, or to the 
directors of the popular movement, a 
warning that it was intended to break 
the stipulation and to oppose the pro- 
gress of the procession? Again, why was 
not time given for a parley before there 
was contact and conflict between the two 
bodies of persons? Instead of that, the 
order to fix bayonets was given ; but hap- 
pily his hon. Friend the Member for Wex- 
ford proved that he was able to stop the 
advance of the people at that moment. 
He (Mr. Sexton) utterly failed to see 
anything like good faith or public neces- 
sity in any part of the official conduct, or 
anything but infamous bad faith, and a 
worse than infamous design against the 
public peace. The action of the autho- 
rities was the indulgence of recklessness 
to a degree that bore upon it the moral 
guilt of murder. It was owing to the 
fact that the people had the discretion, 
the temper, and the sudden perception 
of the gravity of the situation, to obey 
the command of the hon. Member for 
Wexford, that the streets of Derry were 
not stained with human blood that 
night. The West Somersetshire Regi- 
ment and the extra police were used to 
impede, to intimidate, and to threaten 
the people in the exercise of their un- 
questionable legal right to do publie 
honour to those representative men whom 
they admired and respected. But what 
was going on that evening within the 
walls of Derry? The Apprentice Boys 
marched at their will from one place to 
another, hooting persons in the street 
who differed from them in opinion, and 
using, alternately, as weapons of argu- 
ment, the weapons with which nature 
had provided them and stones from the 
street; and when the hon. Member for 
Wexford was addressing a public meet- 
ing from the rooms of the hotel, after 
the dispersal of the procession, the 
meeting was assailed with stones by the 
faction of the Apprentice Boys; and 
when the hon. Member was returning to 
his hotel a mob of Orangemen lying in 
wait for him were allowed to hold the 
street in front of it. It was a significant 
fact that the Apprentice Boys came out 
when the police were there. He (Mr. 
Sexton) believed that the reason why 
these extraordinary offences were com- 
mitted against the interest of public 
order by the official custodians of the 
public peace in Derry arose from two 
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causes—the first was that the Govern- 
ment had hitherto obstinately refused to 
reform local bodies. About a year ago 
he addressed the House upon the ques- 
tion of the Magisterial Bench in Ireland ; 
and they were told by the Chief Secre- 
tary that if the names of proper persons 
were brought forward—persons in gene- 
ral sympathy with the Irish people and 
recommended to the Lord Chancellor— 
he would be glad to appoint them. He 
saw a right hon. Gentleman smile. 
Perhaps the smile was intended to cast 
a doubt upon the quotation; but he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that the words were too important to 
escape his memory. The Lord Chan- 
cellor had made Catholic appointments 
during the last year; but his action so 
far in reforming the Magisterial Bench 
was, to use a classic expression, ‘‘a delu- 
sion, a mockery, anda snare.” The Lord 
Chancellor had in almost every instance 
refused to accept the advice of the public 
Boards who had nominated the + ersons, 
and had acted nearly always upon the 
advice of the Lord Lieutenants of the 
counties, who were the Constitutional 
sentinels of the ancient and evil system 
of class aggression and social ascendancy 
in Ireland. Where a Catholic had 
been selected it was because he belonged 
to the class expressively known as 
‘*shoneens,” because, like Sir Pertinax 
M‘Sycophant, he won his way by bow- 
ing, and knew not how to stand straight 
in the presence of a great man. The 
Magisterial Bench in Derry, as in every 
art of Ireland, was still a citadel of 
andlords, a place reserved for persons 
of the fashionable creed; and in the 
Province of Ulster especially it was an 
appanage not merely of the Protestant 
section of the landlord class, but of that 
ferocious and incorrigible faction known 
as the Orange Party. To show what 
was expected from a magistrate there, 
he might state that when a Catholic 
magistrate in Derry attempted to ques- 
tion the Inspector of Police in open 
Court about this grave and dangerous 
occurrence, he was silenced by the 
Chairman, and snubbed by the majority 
of the Bench. It appeared to him (Mr. 
Sexton) that the responsibility of those 
recent incidents was to be divided be- 
tween the magistrate and the Mayor— 
an eccentric person named M‘Vicker— 
and a Resident Magistrate, a robustious 
hero, Mr. Adolphus Harvey. Mr. 
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turning a reporter of The Freeman’s Jour- 
nal out of a lunacy inquiry, because that 
ot had taken the unpardonable 
iberty of rather freely criticizing the 
actions of his worship. Mr. Harvey 
was a gentleman with not one of the 
instincts or principles in his mind which 
tend to make a judicious magistrate. He 
had been promoted from the Constabu- 
lary Force ; and he (Mr. Sexton) thought 
English Members would agree with 
him that promotion from the Police Force 
to the Magisterial Bench was a dangerous 
principle. Mr. Harvey had distinguished 
himself by having the hon. Member for 
Roscommon bodily pushed out of the field 
on the occasion of the prohibition of a 
meeting in Fermanagh. It was true 
that on the 13th of February the police 
made a show of beating off the Appren- 
tice Boys from a meeting in Derry which 
the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien) was addressing; but after- 
wards they turned upon the meeting in 
military form. His hon. Friend paused 
in his speech, for something inspired 
him to ask upon the spot why his meet- 
ing had been disturbed in that way. He 
asked the reason why the police drew 
their swords, trailed their rifles, and 
forced those who were listening to his 
speech away from their positions. The 
police had no reply to make, and per- 
haps for this reason they allowed the 
meeting to-proceed. What followed 
then? The Orange magistrates of Derry, 
led by this eccentric Mayor and swag- 
gering Stipendiary Magistrate, held a 
Star Chamber meeting. At that meeting 
a proclamation was issued in which it 
was stated that they had reason to believe 
that it was intended to have a procession 
through the streets of Derry, which, in 
their opinion, would lead to a breach of 
the peace. They then stated that they 
had issued this proclamation declaring 
that such procession would not be al- 
lowed to be held, but would be dispersed 
by force. They now came to a curious 
part of the case. Nobody had proposed 
such a procession. No man, woman, or 
child in Derry had any intention of 
taking such a step upon last Sunday, 
and last Sunday was the day to which 
he wished to draw the attention of the 
House. He believed it was essential to 
the preservation of the peace of this 
much troubled city that the Crown 
should be served by persons without 
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bias or ion. |Mr. Lewis: Hear, 
hear!] He (Mr. Sexton) thought that 
the hon. Member who sat on the Bench 
near him (Mr. Lewis) was aware that 
the day was fast approaching when he 
would no longer be Member for the 
City of Derry. He supposed that the 
hon. Member recognized the fact that 
the Bill recently passed through that 
House was one which would bring about 
such a state of affairs as would prevent 
any gentleman from London of his poli- 
tics or Party having the slightest chance 
of representing that city in Parliament. 
That was one of the reasons why he 
(Mr. Sexton) regarded the future of that 
city more than hitherto. The people of 
Derry were entitled to express their opi- 
nions, and they had been listening to a 
lecture by the hon. Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien). The Orange magistrates, 
however, had come to the conclusion 
that there was some reason for appre- 
hension ; and, acting upon information 
which was obviously the reverse of the 
fact, they telegraphed all over the North 
of Ireland for extra police. They 
swarmed the city with armed men, who 
occupied upon the day in question what 
were known as the ‘‘ dangerous parts of 
Derry.” In the course of the afternoon, 
however, it began to dawn upon them 
that they were in a very foolish position. 
After bringing in men from all points of 
Ulster to ocoupy the dangerous parts of 
Derry, and to prevent a procession, there 
was no procession to be prevented. They 
were there at a cost to the country of 
between £500 and £1,000, and if this 
sum was to be paid by the people of 
Derry it was a grievance to them. But 
if it was to be paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund it was a grievance in which 
every taxpayer in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland had a share. After having 
vainly waited for an enemy who would 
not come, as the afternoon advanced the 
police thought well to retire. Then, ac- 
cording to immemorial custom, the Ap- 
prentice Boys turned out—first, because 
they knew that the police had retired; 
and, secondly, because they knew from 
their experience of the past that the 
moment they got into trouble the police 
would come out of barracks and beat 
the peaceable people whom they were 
engaged in attacking. The Apprentice 
Boys went to a commanding position in 
the city, whence they began to shower 
down stones and bottles upon a quarter 
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of the city occupied by the Catholic 
population. While thus engaged their 
operations were watched only by a soli- 
tary policeman. The people whom they 
assaulted had to not only close their 
doors, but put up their shutters and re- 
main indoors. When they had endured 
these attacks long enough they sallied 
forth and took the position occupied by 
theApprentice Boys bya flank movement, 
and returned showers of stones and bot- 
tles. Eightconstables then came outof the 
barracks and made a show of attempting 
to disperse the Orange faction, and then 
the remainder came out in force, and 
proceeded in reality to attack the people 
who had been so long submitting to the 
assaults of the Apprentice Boys. They 
proceeded to beat man, woman, and 
child in a manner that could only be 
compared with the cowardly onslaught 
whieh had been made some time ago 
upon a quiet assembly in the Phoenix 
Park, which was memorable still. It 
was perfectly idle to talk about preserv- 
ing law and order when the Government 
only interfered with people who, in the 
exercise of their legal rights, ventured 
to give expression to their opinion, and, 
at the same time, allowed functionaries 
to resort to all sorts of acts of violence 
and disorder. One of the worst features 
in the proceedings of the day was a 
cowardly attack which was made by a 
lot of roughs upon two ladies who be- 
longed to one of the most admirable and 
noble Orders which the Church had 
ever given birth to. These ladies, when 
returning after a mission of mercy, 
found the steps in front of the convent 
which they desired to enter occupied by 
a crowd of roughs, who assailed them 
with the vilest language, and refused to 
allow them to enter. They found it 
also impossible to gain an entry from 
the rear, because another gang who had 
been specially detailed for this work 
barred their passage there. Were it 
not for the interference of some young 
men, who proved by their action that 
humanity and chivalry were not dead, 
these unoffending ladies would have 
sustained serious injury. He desired to 
know whether a secret inquiry had been 
held in Derry since Sunday last, and 
whether the heads of the Prentice Boys 
had been questioned ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said, it might save time if he stated that 
some arrests had been made. 
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Mz. SEXTON wished, in that case, to 
know how many Prentice Boys had been 
arrested; and what was the proportion 
of arrests to the number taking part in 
the proceedings? A question of im- 
portance and significance far beyond 
that to which he had been referring 
would presently arise—namely, whether 
the people of Ireland, like every other 
people—like the people of this country 
—had or had not the right to control 
and manage their own affairs? When 
that great question came to be dealt 
with, as it very soon must be, it would 
be an evil thing for Ireland, and a 
gloomy and sinister fact for any English 
Government charged with the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of that country, if 
they did not allow it to be handled and 
decided by reason and by Constitutional 
action alone, and if they did not pro- 
claim their determination that no de- 
signs of faction should be allowed to 
interfere with the free expression by 
Constitutional means of the will of the 
Irish people. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the conduct of 
those responsible for the action of the Police 
and Military in Derry was one-sided, tyranni- 
cal, and unconstitutional,’’—(Mr. Sexton,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that everyone must have listened 
with great interest to the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
because of the dramatic effect with which 
he described certain events which had 
recently occurred in the City of Derry. 
But he (Mr. Campbell - Bannerman) 
must ask the House to subtract a 
little from the somewhat highly-coloured 
picture which the hon. Gentleman had 
drawn. According to his in-formation 
the facts were not altogether as had 
been stated. In the first place, the 
hon. Member presented a picture of 
the City of Derry which the hon. Gen- 
tleman who represented it (Mr. Lewis) 
could hardly recognize, and which the 
general world, with only a slight know- 
ledge of the place, would altogether fail 
to recognize. He represented the great 
body of the people as being all of one 
way of thinking if only a small and in- 
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significant faction of Apprentice Boys 
and others inflamed with memories of 
certain past events would leave them 
alone. That representation hardly cor- 
responded with what he described after- 
wards, because the hon. Gentleman spoke 
of Members of Parliament who took part 
in the proceedings being followed by a 
furious mob of Orangemen. If the 
Orange Party and Apprentice Boys were 
so few, where did the mob come from? 
The truth was they all knew, and, for 
his part, he deeply regretted it, how 
keen Party and political and religious 
feeling was in that part of the country. 
That fact made it peculiarly difficult, 
not only for those on the spot, but also 
for the Executive Government in Ire- 
land, to deal with any question that 
might arise there. There were two 
Parties bitterly opposed to each other, 
and every opportunity was taken of 
presenting themselves as obtrusively and 
as obnoxiously as possible to each other. 
His belief was that the mischief was 
done by a comparatively small number 
of each Party. The hon. Gentleman 
said that on the 29th of last month the 
hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) 
arrived in the City of Derry and pro- 
ceeded through the streets accompanied 
by some of his friends, and that there 
was a demonstration on the part of his 
friends without any disturbance of public 
order. He had heard nothing to lead 
him to suppose that that statement was 
incorrect ; but, at the same time, there 
were fierce political speeches delivered. 
It was one thing for the hon. Member 
for Mallow, or anyone else, to appear 
in a town and deliver a speech and 
move with his friends through the 
streets; but it was another thing for 
him to return to that town on another 
day with the purpose announced before- 
hand of passing through ihe town with 
@ procession and accompanied by bands 
and men bearing torches. There was 
sworn information laid before the ma- 
gistrates that the intended procession 
would probably lead to a riot and breach 
of the peace, and accordingly authority 
was given to increase the force of police. 
The House would understand that in all 
these matters nothing was directly under 
the control of the central Exeeutive Go- 
vernment in Dublin—everything done 
was done on the authority of the local 
magistrates, except the drafting of a cer- 
tain number of additional police. 
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Mr. SEXTON : And the stipendiary. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
And the stipendiary. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Might I ask whether 
the order was made by the whole of the 
magistrates, or only by the stipendiary ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he was not sure. It was evident 
to common sense that if two opposing 
parties, already excited, came together 
with bands and torches, there was a 
great probability of a breach of the 
peace occurring. It was, no doubt, a 
fact that the popular leaders interviewed 
the magistrates ; and it was agreed that 
the procession should be allowed to go 
on to the five lamps in the centre of 
Waterloo Square. With this arrange- 
ment the processionists declared them- 
selves satisfied ; and the only complaint 
they subsequently made was that they 
were stopped about 50 yards from the 
spot agreed upon. In the first place, 
any agreement made with the police was 
necessarily subject to modification if the 
necessity arose; but the fact was that 
behind the police in Waterloo Square, 
and in the streets debouching upon it, 
there was a somewhat excited and angry 
mob, consisting mainly of the Orange 
Party. If the procession had been 
allowed to get into the square, it would 
have got beyond control. They were, 
therefore, stopped at the entrance to it. 
In these circumstances, he hoped the 
House would believe that the magis- 
trates had exercised a judicious and a 
wise discretion in making a slight varia- 
tion in the original agreement, which 
did not in the least interfere with the 
glory of the procession, or with any- 
thing connected with it, but merely de- 
prived it of 50 yards of its progress, and, 
at the same time, guaranteed immunity 
from what might have been a dangerous 
and disorderly condition of things. No 
impediment was placed in the way of 
those who marched in the procession. 
The pavement was cleared for indi- 
viduals and small parties if they chose. 
What was objected to was that the pro- 
cession, as a procession, in its fully or- 
ganized condition, should proceed beyond 
the point where it was stopped. It was 
quite true, as the hon. Member said, 
that a momentary fault of temper, or 
the failure on the part of someone in 
his duty, might have had very danger- 
ous consequences. But the responsi- 
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in an inflammatory atmosphere like that 
of Derry, marched through the streets 
with bands and torches on such occa- 
sions, and thereby provoked the hos- 
tility of those who opposed them. The 
Government desired to treat either perty 
with exactly the same vigour or leniency ; 
but in a condition of things such as that 
which preyailed at Derry it was abso- 
lutely impossible for those who were 
responsible for the maintenance of peace 
and order to allow processions of this 
aggressive and exuberant kind to go 
through the streets as they pleased. 
The hon. Member for Mallow arrived 
in Derry on the 13th, and his complaint 
was that while he was addressing the 
crowd from the window of his hotel, he 
was interrupted, and the crowd was 
made to pass on by a body of armed 
police. A great point was made of the 
police being ordered to trail their arms, 
as if that was a bellicose attitude. But 
he believed that there was no way in 
which men could carry their arms less 
aggressively than by trailing them. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the drawing of a 
sword ae least aggressive way of carry- 
ing it? 

Mr. COAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he did not know what the rule was 
when an officer was commanding a body 
ofmen. He might possibly always carry 
his sword drawn in such circumstances. 
Hon. Gentlemen ought not to make so 
much of one officer having his sword 
drawn. But the reason why the mob 
were dispersed was that the city was in 
an excited state, and there was a num- 
ber of the opposite faction anxious to 
show themselves and disturb the meet- 
ing. In such circumstances, it was a 
very reasonable thing to ask the hon. 
Member to forego part of his speech. 
All accounts agreed that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mallow and the hon. Member 
for Wexford assisted in quieting the 
crowd, and did all they could to prevent 
a breach of the peace. He had no com- 
plaint to make of them. | Mr. O’Brien: 
No; but we have to make it of them. 
The authorities in Derry were informe 
that on the following Sunday there was 
to be an indignation meeting held in the 
suburbs, and they had no intention to 
interfere with any reasonable meeting. 
But there was to be a procession, and 
the magistrates thought it their duty to 
prevent the procession. Where there 
was danger of the public peace being 
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disturbed, he thought that those con- 
cerned would have regarded it as a 
small sacrifice to refrain from some of 
their public demonstrations, when they 
had ample opportunity for an orderly 
expression of their opinions if they chose 
to adopt it. The hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) asked whether the Govern- 
ment was prepared to deprive some of 
their fellow-countrymen of their legal 
right to the orderly expression of their 
views? Her Majesty’s Government had 
no such desire, and would not stop any 
expression of opinion unless there was 
thereby a danger to the public peace 
existing in such a form as to be evident 
to those who were responsible for the 
maintenance of the public peace. With 
regard to the alleged disturbances on 
Sunday, it appeared that there was some 
stone-throwing and some riotous pro- 
ceedings; but, from the information he 
had gathered, it did not appear that 
they amounted to very much. The at- 
tack upop the two Sisters of Charity, 
although he did not think there was a 
personal attack, was a thing that could 
not be too warmly denounced. It de- 
served the severest punishment and re- 
probation ; and there was, at least, this 
satisfaction—that the perpetrators would 
in all probability be brought to justice. 
In a telegram dated yesterday the In- 
spector of Police at Londonderry re- 
ported that eight young men were that 
day brought before the Petty Sessions 
charged with having been concerned in 
the outrage on the two Sisters of Charity. 
Their case had been remanded till Mon- 
day, no doubt for further evidence. He 
believed that 10 persons had also been 
convicted at the Petty Sessions of riot- 
ous behaviour on Sunday last, and sen- 
tenced to 14 days’ imprisonment each. 
Of these, some were Nationalists and 
some were Orangemen. The result of 
the stone -throwing was that some 
damage was done to a convent, and 
some to a Presbyterian church. He 
thought, from what he had said, it was 
evident that care had been taken by the 
authorities to prevent any disturbance, 
which in a feverish and excitable at- 
mosphere like that of Derry might be 
readily produced. The magistrates ap- 
peared to him to have done their duty ; 
and though he was not there to defend 
the actions of any but the Resident 
Magistrate, he might say that he did 
not think the magistrates had done any- 
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thing to deserve the censure of the 
House. To the observations of the hon. 
Member upon the magistrates in gene- 
ral he would not then reply; but 
would content himself with asking the 
House to say that in this individual case 
the Derry magistrates had done nothing 
worthy of censure. 

Mr. O’BRIEN observed, that the 
speech to which they had just listened 
from the Chief Secretary for Ireland— 
who, he noticed, had already deserted 
his post—was a good illustration of the 
reasons why the Irish people had such 
an inveterate and unconquerable distrust 
of the Englishmen and Scotchmen sent 
over to govern them. The right hon. 
Gentleman approached the administra- 
tion of Irish affairs a few months ago 
with a certain mild benevolence towards 
the people; but it was evident that he 
was already a perfectly helpless and 
submissive instrument in the hands of 
the ruling class, which was represented 
on the Tory Benches at present in the 
person of the hon. Member for Derry (Mr. 
Lewis). If there could be anything more 
annoying than the good humour and 
self-complacency with which the right 
hon. Gentleman had acquitted himself 
(Mr. O’Brien) and the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. W. Redmond) of the 
offence of saving the City of Derry from 
a sanguinary riot it would be the inge- 
nious avoidance of every point in the 
speech of the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton). In that City of Derry, 
where they maintained that three-fourths 
of the population were Nationalists, they 
were not permitted to march through 
their own streets on an admittedly peace- 
able and legal business without being 
attacked by the police and put in danger 
of their lives. While the Nationalists, 
who were the majority, were insulted 
and held down by the police, that miser- 
able gang of Apprentice Boys—a mere 
handful of the tag, rag, and bobtail of 
the Orange slums of Derry—were posi- 
tively encouraged to riot as they pleased 
under police protection, and to attack 
defenceless ladies upon occasions when 
they found it more convenient to do so 
than to attack the other and the stronger 
sex. What were the admitted facts 
regarding this wretched little secret 
Society of the Apprentice Boys? The 
evidence of Mr. Thynne, R.M., before 
the Derry Commission last year, proved 
that they never mustered more than 300 ; 
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and they would never dream of going 
out into the streets to make a riot except 
when they were sure of police protec- 
tion. The whole scandal complained of 
that night arose from the fact that the 
military and the police were habitually 
used in Derry by Orange partizans to 
prevent the people from exercising their 
legal rights, and to encourage the miser- 
able gang of Orangemen who rioted 
under the protection of the Forces of 
the Crown. When he and the hon. 
Member for Wexford went to Derry 
they merely passed through it to attend 
meetings in other places ; and the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland himself had ad- 
mitted that when they went to Derry 
that night, and a large crowd went out 
to meet them with bands, and escorted 
them to their hotel, and listened to their 
speeches, there was not the smallest 
symptom of disturbance. And why was 
that? Simply because there was not 
a single policeman seen in the streets— 
that being a sovereign specific for pre- 
serving the peace in Derry. On the 
next day the people took it into their 
heads, without either his or his hon. 
Friend’s knowledge, and not much to 
their liking, to welcome them back into 
Derry in the evening with a torchlight 
procession. Why was it necessary to 
treat the people that evening differently 
from what was done on the preceding 
night? Merely because the Mayor, a 
notorious Orangeman, and the Resident 
Magistrate, who was distinguished for 
his hostility to the people, had filled the 
town with extra policemen, and were 
determined to utilize them. They did 
not even publish their intention; and 
the Nationalist Leaders only heard in 
the most casual way that it was intended 
to employ the troops and the police to 
prevent the people from entering the 
city. The right hon. Gentleman told 
them that informations were sworn be- 
fore certain magistrates of Derry; but 
did the Government mean to act on the 
principle that one magistrate was to be 
consulted because he was known to be 
an Orangeman, and another to be left 
in the dark because he was suspected 
of being a Nationalist? Was there to 
be an inner circle in the magistracy in 
the North of Ireland comprised of per- 
sons enjoying the confidence of the local 
Orange Lodges and the officials of Dub- 
lin Oastle ? He would not now discuss 
whether it was not a tyrannical and 
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insulting thing to issue a ukase forbid- 
ding the people to enter their own city ; 
but he pointed out that the Nationalists 
of Derry scrupulously obeyed that ukase, 
and were perfectly willing to abide by the 
conditions laid down for them; and, al- 
though they carried out their part of 
the compact, they were betrayed into 
an ambuscade that might have resulted 
in many deaths. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had somewhat disingenuously re- 
presented that their only complaint was 
that the procession was stopped at a 
point some 50 yards further than that 
to which the police had agreed to let it 
come. But the complaint was not only 
that the original compact was broken, 
but also that the procession was stopped 
at a period when the people had not 
even time to quench their torches, and 
when there was the greatest danger of 
a collision. The original engagement 
was that if the torches were put out and 
the band ceased play, the procession 
would be allowed to accompany his hon. 
Friend and himself to their hotel as on 
the previous night. The right hon. 
Gentleman gave as an excuse for that 
double violation of the engagement that 
there was an excited Orange mob be- 
hind. Now, as to that, he could only 
say that he himself rode through that 
very district when that excited Orange 
mob was supposed to be in possession 
of the place without protection of any 
sort, and except a few shouts from half- 
a-dozen’Corner Boys there was not the 
smallest sign of danger to the public 
peace. It was now admitted that with- 
out consultation with the magistrates 
the compact made with the people had 
been violated. The people carried out 
their part of the agreement. On the 
advice of himself and his friends the 
members of the procession put out their 
torches; they ceased playing music, and 
marched on in the ful impression that 
they were free to accompany the Mem- 
bers of Parliament present to their 
hotel. They had not the least concep- 
tion that they were to be interfered with 
in the manner which was ultimately 
adopted; and he maintained that but 
for the action of the hon. Member for 
Wexford the consequences of such a 
stoppage would have been something 
too fearful to contemplate. His hon. 
Friend had succeeded in drawing the 
people off. It seemed to him that the 
police on this occasion appeared to have 
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acted on the rule to be as offensive as 
possible to the Nationalists, and to leave 
the Orange faction free to riot and to do 
just as they pleased. There seemed to 
be thorough vigilance as against the 
Nationalists, and perfect carelessness as 
to the Orangemen. Had the right hon. 
Gentleman in any way explained why, 
since it was impossible for the police to 
muster in such numbers against the 
Nationalists, it was not possible for 
them to protect the hon. Member for 
Wexford? The fact was that it was the 
invariable rule in Derry that when the 
police were in the streets about 200 
Apprentice Boys would come out and be 
perfectly free to make what mischief 
they could; but, on the other hand, 
' when the police were withdrawn from 
the streets, the Nationalists were very 
well able to keep the peace themselves. 
As to the occurrences on Sunday even- 
ing, the right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that a meeting was announced for Sun- 
day evening in the newspapers. He 
(Mr. O’Brien) was a very close reader 
of the newspapers, and had seen no such 
announcement. He knew of the plans 
of the Nationalist Leaders of Derry, and 
could say with the most perfect confi- 
dence that no announcement whatever 
emanating from them had been made in 
any way intimating that there would be 
a procession in Derry upon Sunday. 
Still, because the Mayor took it into his 
head once more to encourage these Ap- 
prentice Boys to make a disturbance, he 
drafted 300 men into the city at a cost 
of something like £500 to the ratepayers. 
He was perfectly at a loss to know on 
what principle the right hon. Gentle- 
man defended the action of the police 
authorities. If there were 300 men in 
Derry, surely there were enough to have 
prevented a riot in the Orange quarter 
as well as a procession in the Nationalist 
quarter. The right hon. Gentleman 
had told them that eight young “ gentle- 
men ”’ had been summoned for the brutal 
assault committed upon two ladies. Sup- 
pose that the attack had been made 
upon a landlord or a bailiff in the South 
of Ireland, he would like to know whe- 
ther the prisoners who were even sus- 
pected of being the attacking party 
would have been invited by summons 
to go to the police court, and then re- 
manded for eight days, and probably be 
let out on bail ? He thought the cireum- 
stances under which these persons were 
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summoned to the police court was one 
other proof of the partiality displayed 
in Derry, and the difference in the 
treatment of Nationalists and Orange- 
men. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech had only given one more proof 
that whatever the people could do in 
Derry to defend themselves, they had to 
depend upon themselves alone. The only 
explanation he could think of why the 
action of the Derry magistrates had been 
approved of by the right hon. Gentleman 
was that the Government meant to allow 
this apprentice gang liberty to riot as a 
sort of compensation for the Franchise 
Act. The Apprentice Boys knew tho- 
roughly well that their ascendancy was 
coming to an end; and it would seem as 
if the Government were anxious to 
soothe their declining days by enabling 
them to be insolent and troublesome to 
the public peace as often as possible. 
The Mayor and police were simply Ap- 
prentice Boys in uniform, and he would 
not be a bit surprised if after this night 
they added the right hon. Gentleman to 
the category. The hon. Member for 
Wexford and himself advised the people 
to trust to their power in the franchise. 
The Government, by their action of to- 
night in refusing all redress or inquiry 
into the conduct of these magistrates, 
would teach them that whatever they 
could hope for now or at any future 
time they would have to depend upon 
themselves for, and not upon the English 
Government. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that he believed 
many of the statements which had been 
made regarding persons of character and 
standing in Derry to be utterly without 
foundation. It was, however, on such 
statements ex parte that the House was 
asked to believe this extraordinary 
story. There was a way in which the 
matter could be tested, and it was this. 
The hon. Member who brought forward 
the Motion had assured the House of a 
fact the truth of which he was in a posi- 
tion to contradict. One of the state- 
ments made by the hon. Member was 
that the proclamation issued against the 
holding of the meeting last Sunday had 
been issued by a Bench of Magistrates 
who were wholly Orange in their sym- 
pathies. Asa matter of fact, he knew 
that not one of the magistrates was an 
Orangeman. Sv far from this procla- 
mation having been issued by a body of 
Orange magistrates, it was issued by a 
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Bench whose political sympathies were 
various. Having represented the city 
for 13 years, he was able to identify 
them. The political leanings of the 13 
gentlemen constituting the Bench were 
as follows :—Two were Conservatives, 
four were Protestant Liberals, four were 
Roman Catholics, and one was a Wes- 
leyan, with whose political sympathies 
he had not been made acquainted. Of 
these 18 magistrates, three were Roman 
Catholics, who had been recently ap- 
pointed to redress the disparity in num- 
bers between the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics on the Magisterial Bench. In 
these circumstances, he asked whether 
the House would believe that the Pro- 
clamation had been issued by Orange 
magistrates? During the incumbency 
of the present Government there had 
been five appointments of magistrates of 
the Roman Catholic religion to the City 
Bench in Derry. If the House had the 
means of investigating the statements 
that had been made to-night, it would 
be found that the facts were not only in 
favour of the magistrates, but against 
the individuals who had prompted hon. 
Members. The truth was, that the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) did not 
know anything more about Derry than 
he did about any city in Japan, or he 
would never have made the statement 
upon which he ventured as to the pro- 
portion of ‘‘ Nationalists” in Coates. 
derry. Asa matter of fact, the popula- 
tion of Derry, which numbered 80,000, 
was about equally divided between the 
Protestants and the Roman Catholics, 
and many of the latter were altogether 
opposed to the Nationalist Party. The 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), 
in a certain speech, had imputed the 
crime of murder to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The gist of the whole matter 
was that Mr. Adolphus Harvey, the 
Resident Magistrate, was obnoxious to 
those hon. Gentlemen who supported the 
Motion. One of them was some time 
ago thrown over a hedge, he believed, by 
Mr. Harvey or one of his minions, and 
ever since Mr. Harvey had been an 
object of intense hatred to that section 
of the House. Referring to the attack 
on the two ladies, he (Mr. Lewis) said 
the attack was one of words; and no 
magistrate would be justified in issuing 
& warrant against, and no policeman 
justified in arresting, a person charged 
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names. There was no doubt that the 
hon. Member and his Friends had been 
for some time past poking about in the 
district of Derry for the purpose of find- 
ing out anything they could against the 
Mayor. After all this the only charge 
which they could fix upon him was that 
of being the eccentric Mayor of Derry. 
He hoped that when some of the hon. 
Members were elected Mayors of towns 
in Ireland they would come out with the 
same credit when they were attacked in 
the same way. It seemed to him that 
this Motion was just fitted for the even- 
ing upon which it had come on—the 
House had nothing to do, and it had 
done nothing. They had been all the 
evening listening to a bit of rhodomon- 
tade and nonsense. He thought that if 
it were possible to dignify this matter 
by having it subjected to an inquiry 
these charges would be pulverized. He 
had abundant reason for believing that 
this was all “ flab,’’ and that there was 
not the slightest justification for these 
attacks upon servants of the Crown. 
Nobody who had not lived in Ireland, 
and had not been witness of the public 
events taking place, could form any idea 
of the difficulty which magistrates had 
in attempting to steer a middle course. 
In trying to do so, it was almost impos- 
sible toavoid being attacked by one side 
or the other, or perhaps by both. In 
this case, the magistrates of Derry had 
only taken the necessary precautions to 
prevent a breach of the peace; and he 
felt sure that the House of Commons 
would not condemn them upon ez parte 
statements which were, to a great ex- 
tent, without foundation in fact. He 
was obliged for the extreme kindness 
and attention of the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who had prophesied 
that the Franchise Bill would put an 
end to him. If that were the result, he 
could assure him that it would not create 
any considerable amount of trouble in 
his breast, and he believed that he would 
be able to endure it. If the prophecy, 
however, was not based upon better 
materials than the case which he had 
attempted to make out, he believed that 
it would not be fulfilled. He believed 
that the hon. Member was just as much 
unacquainted with the political pro- 
babilities of the future of the City of 
Derry as he was with the facts of the 
case which he had just presented to the 
House. 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had 
complained of the shortness of the 
Notice in bringing forward this Motion. 
This was perfectly true; but he would 
at the same time remind him that, if 
they had not taken this opportunity of 
bringing it forward, it was exceedingly 
doubtful when another opportunity 
would have been afforded them. All 
next week would be absorbed in one 
subject, and perhaps the week after. 
He would like to draw the attention of 
the hon. Member to the fact that the 
Oatholic magistrates had protested 
against the course pursued by the 
shameless partizans on the other side. 
He believed that the parties who were 
mainly responsible for what had occurred 
were the Mayor and Mr. Adolphus Har- 
vey. He believed Mr. M‘Vicker to bea 
reckless partizan. He did not know 
whether or not he was a member of the 
Orange Society ; but he did not object 
to Orangemen as members of that So- 
ciety, for he had known no men, whe- 
ther Orangemen or not, to be more 
bitter partizans than Irish Liberals. He 
knew the City of Derry well, and be- 
lieved that two-thirds of the population 
were belonging to the National Party. 
He believed that time would tell whe- 
ther the hon. Member would again 
represent Derry. But he believed that 
he was too astute a man to fight a for- 
lorn hope if he had a more certain chance 
of success elsewhere. Instead of sum- 
moning the scandalous law-breakers who 
assaulted the two nuns, it was the duty 
of the police to arrest them, in order that 
they might be arraigned in the criminal 
dock. That was the course that would 
have been adopted towards the Na- 
tionalists. By the speech which the 
Chief Secretary had delivered he had 
made himself, to a great extent, respon- 
sible for the misconduct of his officials. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND said, he did 
not think the Government was to be 
congratulated on the championship of 
their cause by the hon. Member for the 
City of Derry, for he had never listened 
to a more thoroughly dishonest speech 
than that with which he had favoured 

.the House. In three points the hon. 


Gentleman was clearly disingenuous. 
With reference to the Proclamation he 
read the names of 13 magistrates, whose 
sanction, he implied, had been unani- 
mously given ; whereas, if he were half 
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as well acquainted with the facts as he 

rofessed to be, he must know that the 
‘our Catholic magistrates whom he in- 
cluded distinctly protested against the 
Proclamation. ‘Then he denied that the 
nuns were ‘ assaulted,” although the 
Mayor distinctly used the word himself. 
Therefore, he charged the hon. Member 
with being dishonest. [‘‘Oh!”] He 
used the phrase entirely in a Parlia- 
mentary sense. [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The charge against 
an hon. Member of being dishonest is 
one that ought not to be made in this 
House, and I hope the hon. Member 
will withdraw it. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND: Certainly, 
Sir; I will always bow with respect to 
your ruling. What I intended to con- 
vey was that the hon. Member, being 
well acquainted, as he said, with what 
took place in Derry 

Mr. LEWIS: I beg the hon. Mem- 
ber’s pardon. I distinctly said that it 
was impossible that anyone could be 
well acquainted with the facts, and I 
said I had certain information from the 
papers which I should make use of. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND: The hon. 
Gentleman distinctly and positively 
stated that these ladies were not as- 
saulted. He had within his reach the 
same means of information as other 
hon. Members. He had Zhe Freeman's 
Journal and other papers. 

Mr. LEWIS: No; I had not. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND said, the 
hon. Member did not take the trouble 
to read the papers of the county he pro- 
fessed to represent; and if he did not 
avail himself of the ordinary means of 
informing himself he had no right to 
come and speak positively of facts, and 
accuse his (Mr. John Redraond’s) hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) of inaccuracy. The account 
given by the Chief Secretary of the ar- 
rangement come to as to the matter of the 
procession was by no means accurate. 
He (Mr. John Redmond) deliberately 
accused the Government of having 
broken that arrangement ; and if there 
was any justification for breaking it, he 
accused them of an almost criminal care- 
lessness in not sending someone forward 
with the information that the arrange- 
ment was changed. He could not but 
think that the Chief Secretary was 
taking a foolish course with reference 
to these matters. For his part, he hated 
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these encounters between Catholics and 
Orangemen in Ireland ; but he was con- 
vinced that the Government, by their 
persistent protection of the minority, 
were preserving aud perpetuating the 
bitterness which now existed. He be- 
lieved that if a policy of even justice 
were administered to all parties in Derry 
and the rest of the North of Ireland, 
these unfortunate and frequently-re- 
curring encounters would cease. 

Mr. MARUM said, it had been held 
by Mr. Justice Fry and Mr. Justice 
Field that it was the duty of all existing 
Governments to protect all lawful as- 
semblies, and that a Government, in 
fact, ceased to be a Government unless 
it protected the people in the exercise of 
their just rights. He complained that 
they had hadno exposition of the law upon 
the subject of this Proclamation from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland. He denied 
the jurisdiction of the magistrates to 
issue the Proclamation. That power, 
even under the Crimes Act, was limited 
to the Lord Lieutenant. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, that, 
in his opinion, the magistrates had acted 
entirely within their legal powers, and 
in accordance with the law. 

Mr. DEASY said, that the Irish 
Members were placed at a great disad- 
vantage in the House -in discussing 
these matters, as the Law Officer of the 
Government never gave them any satis- 
factory information as to the law under 
which these meetings were suppressed. 
Attacks on nuns appeared to be the 
favourite amusement of Orangemen; and 
it was no wonder that the Catholic popu- 
lation was incensed when they found 
the Government not taking any active 
measures to punish the persons who 
made these attacks. He should like to 
know why the Government did not 
allow this matter to be cleared up by an 
impartial investigation into the facts of 
that case? He hoped that this would 
be one of the last occasions on which 
such a complaint would have to be made, 
because he trusted that the new Chief 
Secretary would soon find out that the 
statements of the Irish Resident Magis- 
trates were not to be relied upon. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
hoped the Government would see their 
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hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Deasy) by granting an pay 4 into 
Irish affairs. If, however, they did not 
ree their way to doing so, he would 
suggest the removal of the Stipendiary 
Magistrate from Derry to a part of Ire- 
land where his services would be“better 
appreciated than was the case at present. 
It was quite clear that he had set him- 
self against the Catholic population, and 
favoured the Orange faction, who had 
not yet learned that the times had out- 
grown them. 

Mr. KENNY said, that, irrespective 
of the paltry interference of Mayor 
M‘Vicker and Mr. Adolphus Harvey, it 
was absolutely impossible for them in 
any way, beyond the mere immediate 
and contemptible annoyance, to effect 
the purpose they seemed to be bent 
upon effecting—namely, to stir up bad 
feelings between persons of rival poli- 
tical Parties. The Government had ab- 
rogated their function of replying to 
charges made against them and their 
administration in Ireland, and had 
thrown the responsibility of replying 
upon the shoulders of an English soli- 
citor who happened to be Member for 
the City of Derry. The magistrates in 
Ireland were appointed on account of 
the creed to which they belonged and 
the religious opinions which they held, 
the majority of the justices in Kerry 
being Protestants, and the nominees of 
Members of a previous Administration. 

Mr.JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘OARTHY 
said, the Irish Party were not surprised 
either at the action of the Derry magis- 
trates or the action of the Government, 
who had good reason for supporting the 
action of the fantastic Mayor of Derry, 
and the somewhat blundering and 
bumptious Police Inspector who assisted 
him. The Government saw in such 
men the last rally, as it were, of a 
gradually failing and breaking cause. 
The Irish Party, however, were so near 
to success that they could afford to regard 
with indifference the efforts of the Go- 
vernment to add to Irish history a 
second ‘‘ Oity of the Violated Treaty.” 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 59; Noes 
15: Majority 44.—(Div. List, No. 25.) 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 


way to adopting the suggestion of the | agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES (SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ESTIMATES, 1884-5). 


Suprity—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Oxass I.—Pusiic Works AND 
BuILprnes. 

(1.) £5,000, Surveys, United King- 
dom. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
that was an addition to the sum of 
£242,500 they had already voted in the 
course of the present financial year for 
expediting the Ordnance Survey. He 
hoped it was well understood that, when 
the people of this country were called 
upon to pay £250,000 sterling a-year 
for the expediting of this survey, they 
were called upon to perform a very 
valuable service to the landowners of 
the country. He also hoped that the 
people were not consenting topay this 
arge sum without an ulterior object. 
The landed gentry of the country were 
getting now maps of theiryestates made 
at the cost of the people. He should 
like it to be thoroughly understood that 
the object of the Representatives of the 
pene in Parliament in voting this 
arge sum of money every year ‘was 
simply and solely that they might arrive, 
at the earliest possible moment, at a 
condition in which they could adopt the 
system of registration of title. That 
was the object with which he, for one, 
gladly supported this Vote; and he 
hoped it might be" taken for granted 
that that was the object of the House 
generally in desiring to expedite the 
survey of the United Kingdom. 


Vote agreed to. 
(2.) £120, Natural History Museum. 


(3.) £3,570, Harbours, &c. under the 
Board of Trade. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘*That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£7,600, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1885, for the Erection, Repairs, and 
Maintenance of the several Public Buildings 
under the Department of the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland, and for the Erection 
of rey Piers, and the Maintenance of certain 
Parks, Harbours, and Navigations.” 


Mr. KENNY said, there was one item 
in this Vote with regard to which he 
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should like some explanation from the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
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Treasury (Mr. Hibbert). It was pro- 
posed to take £2,500 for the drainage 
of the River Brosna, a river which 
flowed into the River Shannon. He 
should like to hear from the hon. Gen- 
tleman the reason of this sum being re- 
quired. The Brosna overflowed its 
banks at certain times of the year; but 
the condition of the Brosna was rendered 
defective by the manner in which the 
Shannon was maintained. Now, the 
Shannon was maintained from a certain 
point at anavigation level; and, there- 
fore, the rivers which flowed into the 
Shannon were also kept at a higher 
level than they would otherwise need 
to be kept. The consequence was that 
the country through which the Brosna 
and other tributaries of the Shannon 
flowed was at times flooded. He did 
not profess to be acquainted with the 
exact condition of the people who lived 
in the districts affected by the overflow- 
ing of the Brosna; but he desired to 
point out to the hon. Gentleman who was 
Secretary tothe Treasury that he would 
come a great deal in contact with the 
doings of the Board of Works in Ireland, 
and would hear something of the manner 
in which the drainage and navigation of 
the Shannon had been managed in the 
past, and the absolute futility of main- 
taining the Shannon in its present con- 
dition—that was, at a navigation level— 
up to a certain point. The dues which 
accrued from the river in its present 
condition were not sufficient to pay the 
wages of the men employed. At pre- 
sent, he merely asked for an explanation 
of the item of £2,500 in respect to the 
Brosna drainage. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that the sum 
referred to was intended to be given as 
compensation to the owner of one par- 
ticular property. The person in ques- 
tion was the proprietor of some mills on 
the River Brosna, which had been 
damaged owing to the drainage system 
which had been carried out; and it was 
considered that the damage done to his 
property entitled him to some compensa- 
tion. There was no doubt that the 
general question to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Kenny) referred was a very 
important one, and one in regard to 
which he (Mr. Hibbert) hoped to be 
able to do something, when they got to 
the Shannon Vote, to carry out the 
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views the hon. Gentleman had ex- 
pressed. 

Coroner NOLAN said, the point 
raised by the hon. Member (Mr. Kenny) 
was one well deserving the attention of 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Hib- 
bert). The Shannon required very 
careful supervision; and the hon. Gen- 
tleman would do well to see whether 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into and 
report upon the condition of the river 
had been carried out. 

Mr. SEXTON said, there was another 
item in the Vote in respect of which 
some explanation should be afforded. 
Under Sub-head ©, for maintenance, 
£1,700 was set down for repair of St. 
Patrick’s Hall. He believed St. Patrick’s 
Hall was a Department of Dublin 
Oastle; but he was not aware of any 
occasion recently when there bad been 
any necessity to use it, except that on 
which a few noblemen were installed in 
the Order of St. Patrick, an Order not 
in any respect deserving of its name. 
The community took no interest in it; 
indeed, it had no significance to any 
part of the community, except the few 
noblemen who adorned themselves with 
its stars and ribbons. The people were 
tired of the proceedings connected with 
the installations ; and they felt that if it 
was necessary or desirable occasionally 
to hold high ceremony, at which half-a- 
score of gentlemen put on blue mantles 
and stars and ribbons, those gentlemen 
ought to bear the expense of painting 
the ceiling and waxing the floor of the 
Hall in which they met. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not think 
the money had been spent in beautifying 
the Hall in the way suggested. As a 
matter of fact, the floor required relay- 
ing, and other parts of the Hall were 
in a very bad state of repair indeed. 
The greater part of the money asked 
for, therefore, had been spent in reno- 
vating, rather than in beautifying, the 
Hall. Though St. Patrick’s Hall was 
a part of Dublin Castle which was used 
by the Lord Lieutenant, he thought that 
even the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) would agree with 
him that all the different public build- 
ings in Ireland should be kept up at the 
expense of the State. 

R. WARTON said, he wished to 
call attention to one of these Supple- 
mentary items, which, in proportion to 
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the amount of the original Estimate, was 
very large. There seemed to be, under 
Sub-head F, for travelling, a most un- 
warrantable addition. The original Esti- 
mate for travelling was £452, and now 
a further sum of £248 was asked for. 
He could not understand how there 
could have been such a grievous miscal- 
culation. An increase of 54 per cent 
upon the original Estimate seemed to 
him perfectly unwarrantable. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Warton) that the Supple- 
mentary Vote was unusually large. At 
the same time, he believed the original 
Estimate was cut down in order to induce 
economy in travelling. The expenses, 
unfortunately, had been cut down too 
much; and the consequence was that a 
large additional sum had now to be 
granted. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he desired to sup- 
plement what had been said by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Kenny), with regard to the Brosna 
drainage business. If the Government, 
or the Board of Works as servants of 
the Government, would turn their atten- 
tion to drainage, and give up the fallacy 
of inland navigation, they would do a 
great service to the country. A Royal 
Commission went all over Ireland to 
examine the canals, with the result that 
they reported against the maintenance 
of nearly all those waterways. He held 
firmly the opinion that all the inland 
rivers should be used for draining the 
water off the land, and for no other 
purpose whatever. It was nonsensical 
to speak of navigation. The railways 
of the country were quite capable of 
carrying all that was required to be 
carried. It was quite true that this 
idea of inland navigation enabled some 
persons to get a little plunder; but it 
did great mischief to the parties who 
wanted their land drained. Under Sub- 
head A he noticed that £577 was asked 
for the purchase of premises at Mullin- 
gar Royal Irish Constabulary Barracks ; 
and he wished to move the reduction of 
the Vote by that amount. It was noto- 
rious that there were far more police 
in Ireland than were required; and, 
therefore, it was a scandal to ask the 
British ratepayers to give money for 
further Constabulary accommodation in 
that country. In point of fact, the 
greater part of the Constabulary barracks 
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ought to be closed, and the fellows who 
inhabited them turned about their busi- 
ness. The Constabulary were a parcel 
of hulking fellows, who took the public 
money, and gave no real work in return. 
He, therefore, moved the reduction of 
the Vote by £577, being the sum re- 
quired for the purchase of a site for 
additional police accommodation at Mul- 
lingar. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£6,923, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay: 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1885, for the Erection, Repairs, and 
Maintenance of the several Public Buildings 
under the Department of the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland, and for the Erection 
of Fishery Piers, and the Maintenance of cer- 
tain Parks, Harbours, and Navigations.’’— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
glad his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had raised the 
question of the Mullingar Barracks. If 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) was rightly 
informed, there was already a police 
barracks in Mullingar before the erec- 
tion of this new police barracks. There 
were, therefore, two police barracks for 
a very small town—a town which, in 
England, would be called a village. 
The poverty-stricken people were sur- 
prised, if they happened to sit up late 
at night, to see the extraordinary festi- 
vities which had now become a regular 
—* of the routine at the Mullingar 

olice Barracks. He was credibly in- 
formed that the police inhabiting these 
quarters had a ball once a-week, and 
that all the servant girls in the neigh- 
bourhood were invited to join in the 
festivities. Such was the work which 
the Constabulary in Ireland were en- 

ed in doing; and it was to provide 
additional facilities¥,for this kind} of 
thing that the Committee were now 
asked to vote £577. He would like to 
ask the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert), whether 
it was the occupants of these barracks, 
who recently allowed an Emergency 
man, or some,other person under their 
control, to escape from them, and to run 
on to a railway tract and to be there 
killed, or was_it"the occupants of these 
a at Mullingar who, recently, 
ringing another Emergency man home, 
got so drunk that an accident befell 
them, with the result that the Emergency 


Mr. Biggar 


{ COMMONS} 
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man broke his leg? And whether it was 
true that the Emergency man was borne 
by his body guard to a quack doctor, 
whose mode of curing the limb consisted 
in pouring hot water upon it? Such 
were the men for whom additional pre- 
mises at Mullingar had been erected at 
a cost of £577. He really thought that 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury, who had been in his time 
an economist, ought to be ashamed to 
stand sponsor of this item. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not stand 
sponsor to the policemen, or to the Emer- 
gency man the hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) had referred to. He did 
not think, moreover, that what the 
hon. Member had said was at all con- 
nected with the finance of the question; 
neither did he think that if he were to 
inquire into the character of the police- 
men in England he would find every 
one perfect. As he understood the 
matter, this station was one that was to 
supply the place of that which had 
hitherto existed at Mullingar. The site 
had already been bought, and it had 
been approved by the Government. The 
site of the new station was necessary. 
All the Government could do in regard 
to public works in Ireland was to take 
the best advice they could. That they 
had done in this instance. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘“‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £50,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1885, for Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Buildings, including Rents and Furniture, 
and for the maintenance of certain Cemeteries 
abroad.”’ 

Mr. MONK said, there was one curious 
feature of this Supplementary Vote which 
required some explanation from the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Hibbert). The original sum which 
was required for the Embassy at Berlin 
was £19,000; and now the Committee 
was asked for an additional sum of 
£50,000. He presumed it was intended 
to buy the Embassy House. If that 
were the case, he should like to know 
what became of the £19,000; whether 
that was an Estimate with regard to the 
old Embassy House, or with reference 
to the purchase of the new one? 
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Mr. WARTON said, he hoped that 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk) would allow him to supplement 
what he (Mr. Monk) had said. It was 
a very ourious proceeding to have a 
Supplementary Estimate larger than the 
original one. £50,000 was a monstrous 
addition, and it only showed the neces- 
sity and importance of calling the at- 
tention of the Government to the mode 
of making Estimates. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, it 
seemed to him that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) had 
not stated the matter quite correctly. 
Last Session the Government asked for 
a Vote of £16,000, not £19,000, on ac- 
count of the Embassy House at Berlin ; 
and they then submitted a Vote which 
included a total sum of £50,000. The 
proposal of the Government last year 
was to purchase a site in Berlin, at a 
cost of £13,000, and to erect an Em- 
bassy House at a cost of £37,000. That 
would have put the country to an ex- 
pense of £50,000 for an Embassy House 
at Berlin. As the country were paying 
a rental of £3,000 a-year for the Em- 
bassy House, it was supposed to be an 
advantage to pay £50,000 in erecting a 
new house—indeed, it was expected that 
a saving would be effected. Upon that 
ground, the Committee voted last year 
a sum of £16,000, on account of a total 
expenditure of £50,000. Now, without 
any explanation whatever, in this Sup- 
plementary Estimate, the Government 
came forward with an entirely changed 
plan. Without offering any explanation 
to the Committee, they appeared to have 
entirely thrown overboard their pro- 
posal to build a new Embassy House at 
Berlin. Without the slightest expla- 
nation, the Committee were now in- 
formed that the Government eee 
to purchase the existing Embassy House 
at a cost of £61,375. If, therefore, 
this Vote were agreed to, the House of 
Commons would be voting a sum consi- 
derably larger than the one which was 
asked for in the present year. He felt 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Hibbert) would at 
once admit that this was a Vote which 
demanded very considerable explana- 
tion. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) had correctly 
stated the facts. The Committee would 
recollect that last year the right hon. 
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Gentleman the then First Commissioner 
of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) asked 
hon. Members to consent to a Vote of 
£16,000 towards the purchase of a site 
upon which to build a new Embassy 
House. The rent of the old Embassy 
House was £3,000, and that made up a 
total for that year of £19,000, to which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk) had alluded. 
Since the matter was before the Com- 
mittee last year, an opportunity was 
offered to the Government of purchasing 
outright the existing Embassy House 
at Berlin at a cost of £61,375. The 
total sum payable in respect of the 
whole transaction amounted to £72,428 ; 
but the £19,000 which was voted last 
year reduced it to £53,428. Savings to 
the extent of £3,428 were expected to 
be made on other sub-heads, so that the 
total sum required was £50,000, the 
amount of the present Vote. His right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), who 
was at the Office of Works at the time, 
could explain all the details of the trans- 
action. He (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) 
might point out that there was not so 
much difference as at first appeared be- 
tween the original plan of the Govern- 
ment and that now adopted. The new 
Embassy House would have taken three 
years to build, during which time the 
annual rent would have had to be paid, 
in addition to the charge for interest. 
There’ was, therefore, very little differ- 
ence between the cost of the two plans. 
The old Embassy House had been pur- 
chased, the money had been paid in 
accordance with the contract made with 
the vendors; and, therefore, he hoped 
the Committee would agree to the Vote. 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) 
had not shown any justification of the 
change of plan on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. All that the Com- 
mittee had been informed was that the 
change had cost the country between 
£10,000 and £15,000 more than the 
sum stated last year. He (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) thought the Committee were 
entitled to hear the reason why the 
Government plans had been altered, 
and why they had purchased the Em- 
bassy House, which but a few months 
ago they appeared to have rejected. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the sum proposed to Parliament last 
year and voted was £13,000 for the site 
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for the new Embassy. [Mr. Antour 
Arnotp: Exactly; for the site.] But 
the cost of the building and the site was 
estimated at £50,000. It was considered 
by Lord Ampthill an unwise thing to 
carry out the plan of erecting a new 
Embassy on another site; and he, ac- 
cordingly, at the time strongly recom- 
mended the purchase of the existing 
building. The matter came under the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who had to decide as to whether 
it was advisable to build a new house 
for the Embassy or to purchase the 
existing one. They had before them 
the facts that the purchase of the latter 
would cost £61,000, and that the new 
building and its site was estimated to 
cost only £50,000; but it had also to 
be taken into account that for the period 
of three years, during which the new 
Embassy was being built, the rent of 
£3,000 a-year would, of course, have to 
be paid, and the addition of this rent to 
the estimated cost of £50,000 would 
practically make the two operations, in 
point of cost, very much the same thing 
in the end. Considering that fact, and 
having regard to the very strong opinion 
expressed by Lord Ampthill in favour 
of the existing Embassy, the Government 
decided to give way in favour of the 
present plan. 

Dr. CAMERON said, it had always 
appeared to him that the expenditure in 
connection with these Embassies was far 
too great. Our expenditure in this re- 
spect was double that of the United 
States; and he contended that the pre- 
sent proposal to augment the charge for 
the Embassy House in Berlin was quite 
uncalled for. At the same time, he be- 
lieved that this, like all the proposals 
for economy which emanated from the 
Government, would result in anything 
but economy. He was not quite sure 
that he had correctly followed the ex- 
planations of the Junior Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. Herbert Gladstone), and 
the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Ohief Oommissioner of Works (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre); but he understood the 
matter thus. The original proposal 
was that the new building and site 
would cost £50,000. The Junior Lord 
of the Treasury told the Committee that 
the existing building would cost £72,000; 
whereas the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chief Commissioner had just told 
them that it would cost £61,000. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 


{COMMONS}; 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
hon. Gentleman had correctly stated the 
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figures. The difference between the 
two sums referred to was caused by the 
cost of the furniture, which, on the 
death of Lord Ampthill, it became ne- 
cessary to buy, as well as to supple- 
ment that portion of it which was taken 
away by Lady Ampthill. It was also 
necessary to re-paint the building. 

Dr. CAMERON said, it amounted to 
this—that in addition to the rent of 
£3,000 a-year the Government had 
spent £11,000 on furniture for the Em- 
bassy. If that was economy, it was of 
that kind against which he thought it 
his duty to protest; and if he received 
the support of any hon. Gentleman he 
would have much pleasure in moving 
the reduction of the Vote. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON asked, 
whether the Government had decided 
upon buying the furniture, and getting 
the money from Parliament for the pur- 
chase of the house without consulting 
the Ambassador? It was said that Lord 
Ampthill had been strongly opposed to 
the building of a new house on another 
site. 

Coronet NOLAN said, it seemed 
to him extraordinary that, when there 
was co much distress in Ireland and 
in the country generally, they should 
be asked for so much money to be 
spent abroad. At a time like the 
present, he regarded it as most un- 
fortunate that this and other increased 
charges on account of Foreign Embassies 
should come forward. If the money 
were to be spent in this country, where 
it would, indeed, be useful during the 
present distress, the matter would wear 
a different aspect; but he thought the 
money would be anything but usefully 
spent abroad just now. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): Sir Arthur 
Otway, I should like to say a word or 
two on this Vote, because when the 
question first came forward it was within 
my duty to consider whether it was pos- 
sible to economize in the matter. The facts 
were these—that the Embassy House at 
Berlin could no longer be held on lease; 
that we were paying for it a rent of 
£3,000 a-year; and that the house was 
in a remarkably good position, and very 
suitable for our requirements. Every- 
one acquainted with Berlin will know 
that it-is extremely difficult to get a 
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house there—the houses which 
are ever let being, as a rule, small; 
and we had therefore to consider whe- 
ther, being unable to hold the house 
on lease, we should buy it, or build 
a new one. There was no other course 
open; we must either buy or build 
a house. No one knows better than 
my hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron) that 
if you propose to build a house at a 
cost of £40,000, you will probably have 
to spend £60,000 upon it. My right 
hon. Friend the late Chief Commissioner 
of Works, the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney), and myself looked care- 
fully into this question; and we came to 
the conclusion that, taking the facts I 
have alluded to into account, the most 
advantageous plan would be to buy the 
existing Embassy House for £61,000, as 
the owner was no longer willing to take 
£3,000 a-year for it. The position, 
therefore, is that we buy a house for 
£61,000, instead of hiring one at the 
rent of £3,000 a-year. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that no 
answer had been given on the point to 
which the attention of the Committee 
had been drawn by the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon)—namely, as to whe- 
ther the Ambassador had been consulted 
before this very important step was 
taken? He would like toask therighthon. 
Gentleman the late Chief Commissioner 
of Works another question. Had the 
owner of the house been consulted before 
coming to Parliament and asking for 
money for the purchase of the house; 
and, further, he would ask, if the sum 
named was the whole of the expendi- 
ture that would be required for this 
transaction? He considered that there 
was some force in the complaint urged 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Colonel Nolan) that, at a time 
when rigid economy was necessary on 
account of the distress existing at home, 
we should be preparing to squander 
large sums of money abroad. From the 
extravagant manner in which these Em- 
bassies were paid for by us, he imagined 
that the Representatives of other coun- 
tries would have some difficulty in get- 
ting their Governments to bear such a 
burden as this house would cast upon 
us. If the present practice were con- 
tinued it would soon be as costly to pro- 
vide for an Ambassador as it was to 
house a Bishop, less than £100,000 








being thought in this country wholly in- 
sufficient. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that at 
the time at which the Vote of last year 
was proposed to the House the pro- 
prietor of the house at Berlin had de- 
clined to sell it; and as he would not 
consent to continue the lease, it beeame 
necessary to take steps for providing a 
house for the Embassy elsewhere. But 
at a later period, when the Government 
poeast to build a house for the Am- 

assador, the owner changed his mind, 
and informed Lord Ampthill that he 
was prepared to sell. It was under those 
circumstances that Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment came to the conclusion that 
the wisest course would be to buy the 
existing house. He might mention that 
the German Embassy at Vienna cost up- 
wards of £70,000, and that the Saxon 
Minister at Berlin was nearly as well 
lodged as the British Ambassador. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
been in Saxony for some time, and he 
did not think there was a single Saxon 
who lived in a house of £3,000 a-year. 
They had not the money; the Prime 
Minister lived in a house of £300 a-year. 
The primary mistake was in allowing 
£3,000 a-year for the house of the Am- 
bassador at Berlin. Not many years 
ago, the extreme allowance for such a 
purpose was £1,000 a-year, since which 
time the amount had gone up enor- 
mously. But the sum named for this 
house did not represent the whole of 
what it would cost the country ; it would 
be found that the great mistake in buy- 
ing the house lay in the fact that a fur- 
ther large sum would have to be spent 
every year for alterations of various 
kinds, such as drainage and repairs. 
Without estimating the expenditure 
under these heads, he believed they 
would find that the annual charge for 
a house of £3,000 a-year would amount 
to £1,000. He thought that the time 
would shortly come when we should 
cease to pay our Ambassadors the ex- 
cessive salaries which they now received ; 
and when that time arrived, under the 
present arrangement, there would be this 
anomaly—that the Ambassador at Berlin 
would probably be receiving £1,000 
a-year as salary, and yet living in a 
house worth £3,000 a-year. It would, 
he thought, have been better to wait for 
the good times which they hoped for, 
when our Ambassador at Berlin would 
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get a salary of £1,000, and live in a 
house of £300 or £400 a-year. He did 
not think it necessary to object to the 
Vote as a whole; but wished hon. Mem- 
bers on those Benches to do something 
to show that they protested against the 
Government coming to the House at 
one time for £50,000, and the next year 
asking for this additional sum. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would divide the 
Committee. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. OCutipErs): We are asked 
why we do not go on paying rent for the 
Embassy House? We cannot do so, be- 
cause the owner of the house will not 
allow it. Moreover, nothing, in my opi- 
nion, would be more extravagant than 
to move from one rented house and to 
rent another in a city like Berlin, where 
the number of houses available is ex- 
tremely small. 

Mr. WARTON said, he should not 
enter into the discussion as to the most 
economical plan of settling this matter. 
His complaint was that the whole truth 
was not told to the Committee. It was 
not until the hon. Gentleman the Junior 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone) rose that they had any idea 
that an expenditure of £72,000 had 
been incurred; and he (Mr. Warton) 
doubted whether, at that moment, any 
hon. Member in the House knew what 
the expenditure really was. If it were 
true that the sums named had been 
spent on furniture, why were not the 
figures honestly stated in the Estimates ? 
He did not think it right that the mat- 
ter should be placed in this way before 
the Committee; he complained that a 
truthful statement was not made in the 
Papers before them, and that the facts 
had to be dragged piecemeal from Minis- 
ters one after the other. The statements 
of the Members of the Government dif- 
fered largely from that in the Estimates ; 
savings had been mentioned, and furni- 
ture was said to have been purchased ; 
but neither of these items were put 
down ; and, in consequence of the way 
in which the transaction had been placed 
before them, it was impossible for any 
Member of the Committee to get an 
idea of what the total cost of it would 


be. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he considered 
it his duty to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £10,000. The Go- 
vernment had taken a course which he 


Mr. Labouchere 


{COMMONS} 
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could not regard as an economical one. 
With reference to the Embassy at Ber- 
lin, he would remark that it did not 
appear to him to merit any extra recog- 
nition at the present time. He thought 


that all the diplomatic salaries paid 
were far too great; and he protested, 
in the name of economy, against the 
present large and unusual increase. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£40,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which wiil come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1885, for Diplomatic and Consular 
Buildings, including Rents and Furniture, and 
for the maintenance of certain Cemeteries 
abroad.’’—(Dy. Cameron.) 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE 
said, he was anxious to present to the 
Committee the actual words of the late 
Lord Ampthill, because, as had been 
stated by his right hon. Friend the late 
Chief Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre), the purchase of the 
Embassy at Berlin was largely owing 
to the opinion expressed by Lord 
Ampthill. The following was an extract 
from his Correspondence :— 

“‘T can safely assert that it is impossible 
to find another house in Berlin for an Em- 
bassy as good in every respect as the present 
one. In the interest of economy, of the Public 
Service, and of my successors, I would recom- 
mend the acceptance of the Duke of Ujest’s 
offer.”’ 


The house was in every way well suited 
for its purpose, and, like other houses 
that had been purchased for Ambas- 
sadors elsewhere, was a very good in- 
vestment. 

Mr. GILES said, he believed that 
the German Ambassador to this country 
was lodged quite as well as our Ambas- 
sador in Berlin. He (Mr. Giles) was 
well acquainted with Berlin, and knew 
that the rents had been raised, and that 
it was very difficult to get good houses 
there. With reference to the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), he (Mr. Giles) would 
simply express the hope that the time 
would never come when this great coun- 
try would be represented by a person 
who, with a salary of £1,000, lived in a 
house of £300 a-year. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 22; 
Noes 51: Majority 29.—(Div. List, 
No. 26.) 
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Crass II.—Sararres AND EXPENsEs 
oF Crvin DEPARTMENTS. 


(6.) £536, House of Commons Offices. 


Sr HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
did not know whether this Vote had 
reference to the shorthand writers in the 
Reporters’ Gallery; but, if it did, he 
wished to express his satisfaction at the 
decision Mr. Speaker had arrived at to 
allow the gentlemen of the Press to con- 
tinue the use of Committee Room ‘‘ No. 
18.” He had served on the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the accommoda- 
tion given to the reporters, and, with 
other hon. Members, had been shocked 
at the small amount of room given to 
them, and the great inconvenience which 
they suffered. He, with others, had 
carefully inquired into the matter; and 
had recommended that, if possible, a 
Committee Room should be set aside 
for the accommodation of the reporters. 
That recommendation had, unless he 
was misinformed, been, at all events for 
the present, set aside by some orders 
which had been circulated; but it was 
with great satisfaction that he had 
heard that, since the issue of those 
orders, Mr. Speaker had found himself 
able to allow the reporters to continue 
the use of the Committee Room. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR wished, if it 
were competent for him to do so, to 
draw the attention of the Representative 
of the Office of Works to this Vote. 
First, however, he wished to say that 
the Government ought either never to 
have begun giving a subsidy for reports 
of the proceedings of the House, or 
ought now to go a great deal further. 
He held that the reports of the debates 
in the Houses of Parliament formed part 
of the history of the country—the most 
important part of that history. Those 
who had been compelled to read the 
thick volumes of Hansard would know 
that the gentlemen who prepared the 
reports had much better material to 
draw upon 20 or 30 years ago than 
they had now; for, in the days of which 
he was speaking, Parliamentary debates 
were reported in the newspapers with 
great fulness and completeness ; whereas 
hon. Members knew that in the smaller 
space of the cheap penny papers of to- 
day, those reports had to be made very 
short. He would not go so far as to say 
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thatthe newspapers afforded no materials 
for supplying a report of Parliamentary 
proceedings; but he would ask why, 
seeing that the Government had gone so 
far, they had not a sufficient staff for 
reporting all the proceedings? This was 
the only important Legislature in the 
world which had not a complete official 
report of its debates. He did not know 
whether he should be in Order in the ob- 
servations he was now about to make. 
He was glad that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) no longer had control of the 
internal arrangements of the House, 
partly because the change had given the 
right hon. Gentleman promotion—for he 
(Mr. O’Connor) supposed the right hon. 
Gentleman now held a better Office— 
and partly because he had appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman to make cer- 
tain improvements in the House, and 
the right hon. Gentleman had never 
done so. It was to be hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Successor 
would prove a little more amenable to 
reason. Some hon. Members were com- 
pelled to spend in the building the 
greater part of the 24 hours every day for 
six months in the year ; and they, there- 
fore, had a right to ask that their comfort 
should be well attended to. He would 
appeal to the late Chief Commissioner 
of Works to make one or two reforms. 
In the first place, he might make the 
means of communication between the 
different parts of the House—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This Vote deals 
simply with the shorthand writers— 
therefore the hon. Member is not in 
Order in discussing the question of the 
means of communication in the House. 

Mr. HIBBERT: I may explain that 
this Vote is caused by the Autumn 
Session. It is the additional money 
paid to the shorthand writers for the 
additional work they did during the 
Autumn Session. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £796, Privy Council Office. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS: How 
does it happen that there is no original 
Estimate at all under this head? It 
must have been known when that Esti- 
mate was prepared that this work 
would have to be done. 

Mr. HIBBERT: The proposal to 
spend this money in this way was made 
after the Estimates were laid on the 
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Table last year. Previously, statistics 
were obtained by sending round circulars 
and forms to be filled up; but it was 
considered that more trustworthy in- 
formation as to the produce of the coun- 
try might be obtained by means of eol- 
lectors. The system we have adopted 
has been in operation in Ireland for 
many years past. 

Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
how the statistics were collected? How 
did the collectors obtain them—from 
whom and how ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, there could be 
no doubt that the new system was much 
better than the old. The Returns this 
year were much more satisfactory than 
those hitherto obtained. Great praise 
had been given to them, greater care 
having been bestowed upon their collec- 
tion than formerly. The collectors were 
sent round to the different farmers to 
procure all the information they re- 
quired. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
whether the Government would con- 
sider the propriety, under the new sys- 
tem, of assimilating the form of Returns 
in England and Scotland to that of Ire- 
land? It would be a great advantage 
to have one uniform system in the 
Three Kingdoms. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the subject 
would be considered with ‘a view of 
taking what steps were possible to carry 
out the suggestion for uniformity. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

‘“‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£2,825, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Charity Commission for England and 
Wales.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
wished to know whether there was not 
an item in this Vote for alterations to 
Gwydyr House in Whitehall ; and, whe- 
ther the cost of those alterations was 
to be defrayed by the State ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that the money was now being paid 
by the country; but it would be re- 
funded by the City of London Parochial 
Charities. The alterations had been 
rendered necessary by the appointment 
of an increased staff in connection with 
the Parochial Charities. 


Mr. Hibbert 


{COMMONS: 
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has been no transfer of the administra- 
tion of the Parochial Charities to the 
State ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No. 

Sr R. ASSHETON CROSS: Will 
these changes last for ever, or only for 
a certain time ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Only for a 
certain time. Either the total sum will 
be paid out of the funds of the Charities, 
or a rate will be levied for 10 years, 
which will cover the whole amount. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, this 
Vote for the Charity Commissioners 
seemed an ever-increasing one. It was 
now £37,000 per annum, and he ven- 
tured to say there was no Department 
giving greater dissatisfactionin the coun- 
try. This dissatisfaction was not often 
expressed, it was true; but that was be- 
cause it was felt amongst poor people, 
who had no means of expressing it. 
They had only to suffer, and suffer often 
very grievously, through the policy 
adopted by the Charity Commissioners, 
He considered it was time that this cen- 
tralization, in regard to theadministration 
of Charities, should be put an end to, and 
that the localities—or, rather, the poor 
in them—should be protected by having 
their concerns managed by their Repre- 
sentatives. The people whom the Chari- 
ties affected should not be at the mercy 
of some half-dozen men sitting at White- 
hall. To illustrate what he meant, and 
bring the subject home, he would men- 
tion the case of Sutton Coldfield, near 
Birmingham. The poor people, from 
time immemorial, or for a very large 
number of years, had enjoyed certain 
privileges and rights. Those privileges 
and rights consisted of gifts of various 
kinds, such as boots and shoes, and medi- 
cal attendance when sick, which was a 
very important privilege. What were the 
Charity Commissioners doing at Sutton 
Coldfield ?—and, in mentioning*that case, 
and that scheme, he was only giving an 
instance of what the Commissioners were 
doing, and had been doing, throughout 
the country. They were taking away the 
ancient privileges of the poor to a large 
extent, and were about to establish a 
high school for girls which could only 
be taken advantage of by the wealthier 
classes. He had not the least objection 
to a high school for girls. On the con- 
trary, he believed in schools of the kind. 
He did not think, however, that they 
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should be established by the confiscation 
of the rights and privileges of the poor. 
But to show the contempt with which 
the Charity Commissioners treated all 
the wishes and the representations of 
the Local Authorities and the people in 
the localities, he might say that the 
members of the old Governing Body of 
Sutton Coldfield—which place was about 
to be incorporated—had been joined by 
representatives of the people appointed 
in public meeting, and had met to confer 
together on the new scheme for the 
Sutton Ooldfield Charities. This repre- 
sentative Body had agreed —-as he 
thought, too freely—to surrender up 
certain rights belonging to the poor ; 
but though they had agreed to go a 
long way in that direction, the Charity 
Commissioners were not satisfied with- 
out having a far larger share taken 
away from the poor. It came to this— 
that a gentleman had the matter in 
hand who knew nothing about the 
locality, and was seeking to over-ride 
by his will the combined opinion of all 
concerned in the locality. The people 
of the country were having their eyes 
opened to the action of the Commis- 
sioners in these matters; and the time, 
he thought, would soon come when they 
would be determined that this system of 
centralization should no longer exist. 
The matter was one which the Govern- 
ment should take up, for, so far as he 
could find out, the Charity Commis- 
sioners were responsible to no one. 
They could do any amount of evil in 
small places where publicopinion did not 
exist, or where it was powerless. They 
had their own way, and the poorer 
classes had only to suffer. Then the 
Charity Commissioners had the adminis- 
tration of the Allotments Extension 
Act. He believed that in every other 
Department of the Government, without 
exception, when a now Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, to come under its ad- 
ministration, the rule was for the De- 
partment to communicate with those 
concerned, informing them of the pas- 
sage of the Act, and giving directions 
concerning it. Not only had the Charity 
Commissioners neglected to do that, but, 
when asked to do it, they had sheltered 
themselves under the declaration that 
the Act of Parliament did not require 
them to do it. That, with other things, 
indicated, if not hostility, at any rate 
indifference, to an Act which was in- 





tended to, and did, confer great benefits 
upon the poorer classes in those districts 
which needed help. He could assure 
the Committee that the times were not 
so good in these rural districts and poor 
places to admit of any of the small 
charities they had being taken away 
from them; and he could further assure 
the Committee that if Parliament did 
not protect these places the Charity 
Oommissioners would not. The present 
policy of Parliament was being rebelled 
against ; and he knew of no action any- 
where which was creating such grave 
dissatisfaction as the action of the 
Charity Commissioners. Take the case 
of the Allotments Act. Only this week 
he had written to, or directed a letter to 
be sent to, the Charity Commissioners, 
informing them of certain action which 
was about to be taken by some trustees 
of charity lands. He had not been 
aware that this Vote was coming on to- 
night, otherwise he would have pro- 
vided himself with the particulars of 
this case. The place, he believed, was 
somewhere in Norfolk—at any rate, it 
was a place where the trustees of 
charity lands were about to let those 
lands by auction in defiance of the 
4th clause of Allotments Act, which 
directly required them to offer their 
lands to the labouring poor of the 
district. They had written to the 
Commissioners—it was not the first, nor 
the second, nor the third time they had 
done the same in other places—asking 
them not to allow this action of the 
trustees. He did not know whether any 
reply had been received during the last 
two days. COertainly, up to Thursday 
none hadcome. The auction was to take 
place on Monday next; and, if it was 
not stopped, these lands would be placed 
beyond the reach of those poor people 
for the length of time—whether short 
or long—for which the lands were held 
under the terms of the letting. Ifthe 
House of Commons passed a law, was it 
going to have it carried out, or was the 
Government going to sit still and see the 
Department which had the administra- 
tion of that law defy and defeat the 
Act? Ifit did, hon. Members who felt 
as he did on this question could only 
appeal to the constituencies to know if 
that sort of thing was to go on. He 
could oceupy the time of the Committee 
for a much longer period in simply 
giving a list of the grievances whic 
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these poor people had suffered at the 
hands of the Sharity Commissioners ; 
but he would not do so. There were 
other charges to be brought against the 
Commissioners, which would come under 
the head of positive breaches of faith. 
He would again allude to a case which 
was coming up and would continue to 
come up until it was satisfactorily settled 
—namely, the case of the Tonbridge 
School. That school, according to the 
original scheme, was to have been in or 
near the town of Tonbridge. A short 
time after that scheme was settled on, 
the Charity Commissioners sprung a 
mine on the Tonbridge people, and it 
was found that in the scheme had been 
placed the words ‘‘ in or near the parish 
of Tonbridge,” and the consequence was 
that the school would be placed in the 
town of Tonbridge Wells. The Skin- 
ners’ Company had given £10,000 of 
their own money, and another £10,000, 
making in all £20,000, on the faith of 
the school being placed in Tonbridge. 
He contended, therefore, that what the 
Charity Commissioners had done—or 
what they proposed to do in this matter, 
for the transaction was not yet com- 
pleted—-amounted to nothing less than 
a breach of faith. The action of the 
Commissioners was affecting the public 
good, and particularly the interests of 
the poor. He was, of course, not bring- 
ing personal charges against the Com- 
missioners, but only condemning their 
policy. Doubtless, they themselves con- 
sidered their policy to be right, but he 
conceived it to be wrong; and he and 
those who acted with him, who knew 
that the poor classes were suffering 
extremely frem the operation of that 
policy, had a right again and again to 
impeach that policy until the House and 
the country saw that it was time to put 
an end to the system, as foreign to our 
ideas of right, and as unnecessarily ex- 
pensive. As a business man, he ven- 
tured to assert that all the work for 
which they paid this £37,000 they could 
easily get satisfactorily performed if 
they reduced the sum by £20,000. He 
would move that the Vote be reduced by 
£2,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£825, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1886, for the Salaries and Expenses of 


Mr. Jesse Collings 


{COMMONS} 
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the Charity Commission for England and 
Wales.” —(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
entirely sympathized with what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich (Mr. Jesse Collings) in thinking 
that the Endowed Schools Commission 
was one of the most unjust and injurious 
Commissions in the country. It was 
continually shifting up the recipients of 
the benefits of endowments—that was to 
say, endowments which had been in- 
tended for the poor were shifted up to 
the higher classes. As, however, he . 
understood the Vote was not to be in- 
creased, he hoped the hon. Member 
would rest satisfied with the protest he 
had made, and would refrain from going 
to a division. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTHsaid, hethought 
that what had been pointed out by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Jesse Collings) was 
really deserving of the attention of the 
Committee. When, originally, the En- 
dowed Schools Commission was ap- 
pointed, its operations were confined 
within a comparatively small compass, 
Year by year its operations had been 
extending, and the interests at stake 
and affected were now very great. The 
work of the Endowed Schools Depart- 
ment had passed into the hands of the 
Commissioners. They had an assur- 
ance from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department a short time ago that the 
work in connection with the London 
Charities would only continue for a short 
period. So they were assured when the 
operations of the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission were started. He (Mr. Llling- 
worth) remembered his right hon. Col- 
league (Mr. W. E. Forster) stating that 
the work of the Commission would be 
completed in three or four years, and 
yet the work of the Commission was 
going on still. He would venture to 
point out that the work of this Depart- 
ment was very anomalous. In connec- 
tion with almost all other Departments 
of the State there was someone in the 
House who would accept responsibility 
for the work done. There was the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council (Mr. Mundella), who was 
now in his place. He (Mr. Illingworth) 
would be the last man in the world to 
suggest that, in addition to the work in 
his hands, the right hon. Gentleman 
should be asked to attend to the details 
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of this Department; but, at the same 
time, it was absolutely necessary that 
the House of Commons should fix the 
responsibility somewhere. [ Laughter. | 
The right hon. Gentleman smiled at the 
excuse he (Mr. lilingworth) was furnish- 
ing for him; but he had heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own lips in that 
House, in regard to the Commission, 
declarations of this sort—‘‘Of course 
it was impossible for him to know every- 
thing that was going on in regard to 
the administration of this Department.” 
The work the Department was doing 
was very important nationally, and the 
policy of the Commissioners was a mat- 
ter of the greatest interest to the people 
of the country. He did not say he went, 
in details, with his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Jesse Collings). He thought a Com- 
mission of this character would be useful; 
but it ought to be kept within strict 
limits in order to carry out the principles 
laid down by legislation. In all ques- 
tions of finance—questions affecting the 
administration of the funds—Parlia- 
ment should break up the work of 
the Commission and delegate the main 
part of it to the local bodies in the 
country. He wished to ask this. If 
Parliament had deliberately sanctioned 
and given over to the municipalities 
of the country power to deal with 
rates amounting to hundreds or thou- 
sands a-year, in particular municipalities, 
how was it to be made out that these 
same municipalities were incapable of 
dealing with these paltry little trusts? 
It was true that Parliament had laid 
down the lines on which public money 
should be spent; and, in the same way, 
it seemed to him that Parliament had 
done everything that was necessary 
when it had indicated the way in which 
the funds of these trusts should be ex- 
pended. Now, there were two Commis- 
sions in this anomalous position, and in 
regard to which the House of Commons 
had no direct power. They all knew it 
was very hard work for Parliament even 
to control the Departments over which 
it had substantial and immediate control; 
but it was impossible for it to exercise 
control with regard to this Commission, 
and that even older one which it had 
on its hands—namely, the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. Take the personnel of the 
Commission. There had been com- 
plaints—well-grounded and wide-spread 
complaints—on this head, since ost 
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the creation of the Commission. There 
used to be, practically, a religious test 
applied, marking down that no Dissenter 
was to be regarded as a fit man to be on 
the Commission. Administration after 
Administration, year after year, had 
been applied to to break down this test, 
applied in such a paltry spirit. A large 
and influential class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects—a class largely interested in the 
trusts, and very materially affected by the 
operations of the Commissioners—were 
without representation on the Commis- 
sion. Ultimately a temporary Commis- 
sioner was appointed from that body— 
appointed to a position than which there 
were one or more larger positions open 
to him. Now, he, for one, thought a 
very important change in the character 
and working of this Commission and 
also of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
was necessary; and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would take the advice given 
to-night as being indicative of the very 
strong feeling prevalent in the country 
in regard to the matter. If the hour 
were not so late, and other Business 
were not before them, he should venture 
to support what he had already said by 
a statement of grievances which had 
been brought under his notice in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. It was a 
disgrace to the British people, or, at 
any rate, to the British Parliament, that 
they tolerated the one-sided and arbi- 
trary dealings of the present Charity 
Commission. The paltry details into 
which they entered, the arbitrary deci- 
sions at which they arrived, and the 
trouble which they gave trustees, went 
to show it was high time there should 
be something like a radical reform in 
the Charity Commission. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, he did not 
intend to waste the time of the Com- 
mittee by entering at length into the 
doings of the Charity Commission. He 
desired, however, to express his opinion 
that much good would result from the 
appointment of a Minister responsible 
for the Charity Commission. He had 
always been struck by the great diffi- 
culty of transferring the powers of the 
Commission to local bodies. The func- 
tions of the Charity Commission were 
really those of a Court of Law and 
Equity, and he failed to see it would be 
possible to transfer such functions to 
municipal bodies. He hoped the views 
which had been expressed by his hon. 
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Friend the Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) with regard to the 
eleemosynary duties discharged by the 
Commission were not likely to find ge- 
neral acceptance. The duties of the 
Charity Commission were the results of 
the labours of some of the ablest and 
most learned and most distinguished 
men of the last 30 or 40 years; and any 
hon. Gentleman who took the trouble to 
examine Lord Brougham’s Report and 
the proceedings of the subsequent Com- 
missions would find it was utterly impos- 
sible to revert to the old and iniquitous 
state of things, a state of things which 
the country unanimously condemned. 
Mr. HIBBERT said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend the Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) would not persist 
in the Motion he had made, but would 
be satisfied with the protest he had 
made respecting the dealings of the 
Charity Commission. He (Mr. Hibbert) 
knew the hon. Gentleman held very 
strong opinions on the question; but a 
Committee had sat upon the subject, 
and he should have thought his hon. 
Friend would have been satisfied with 
the long inquiry which the Committee 
held. He believed that the Committee 
approved of the working of the Charity 
Commission. He could not avoid saying 
that, to a certain extent, he sympathized 
with that part of his hon. Friend’s 
speech in which he said it was most 
desirable that there should be some De- 
partment of the State responsible for 
the work of the Commission. He quite 
agreed that if some responsible Depart- 
ment of State could represent the Charity 
Commission, great good would accrue. 
At present, he failed to see that any 
bodies in the country were fitted to un- 
dertake the work of the Commission. 
Probably, when they got a proper system 
of local government they might be able 
to transfer to the County Boards some 
part of the work that was now done by 
the Commission. Reference had also 
been made to the working of the Allot- 
ments Act. Asa matter of fact, he gave 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
every assistance in the carrying of that 
Act, and he had always wished to see it 
carried out in the best way possible. 
At the same time, he could not avoid 
drawing his hon. Friend’s attention to 
the fact that the present Estimate was 
for the salaries of the Endowed Schools 
Oommissioners-—for three months’ sala- 


Mr. W. H. James 
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ries—which could not be included in the 
Vote which was brought forward during 
last Session; and, therefore, as this 
was merely a carrying out of the Vote 
of last Session, he hoped his hon. Friend 
would not persist in his Motion. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
thanked his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) for the 
very satisfactory manner in which he 
had alluded to the possibility of placing 
the duties of the Charity Commission in 
the hands of the rural municipalities, 
which it was hoped would shortly be 
created. He ventured to say that no- 
thing short of that would satisfy the 
electors of those rural municipalities, 
for this was becoming—very fast be- 
coming—little short of a national ques- 
tion. He felt sure that nothing short of 
putting the interests of localities in the 
hands of the representatives of locali- 
ties would satisfy the people. He de- 
sired to say a word or two with regard 
to the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Gateshead (Mr. W. H. 
James). He (Mr. Jesse Collings) was 
somewhat ridiculed because he upheld 
so-called charities, and he wanted to 
make himself thoroughly understood. 
He did not wish to maintain any par- 
ticular form of charity. If it was 
thought demoralizing to give boots and 
clothes to the children of the poor, let 
the system be altered; but do not take 
away the charity altogether; do not 
take away from the poor the proceeds of 
charities which belonged to the poor, 
and had been enjoyed by the poor for 
generations—do not take them away 
and give them to the higher classes. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Gateshead 
and his hon. Friend the Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Woodall) were afraid the 
poor would be demoralized by having 
these gifts made to them, yet they did 
not seem afraid that the rich would be 
demoralized by their children getting an 
education worth £20 a-year for £10. 
In the case of the wealthy classes, the 
demoralization ought to be much greater, 
because many of them could afford to 
pay the £20. He was not objecting to 
free education ; he should like to see all 
education free; but he objected to take 
free education away from the poor on 
the plea of its demoralizing character, 
and giving it to the wealthier classes. 
In the case of a great endowment at 
Birmingham, of which he was a Go- 
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vernor, he had seen boys coming on 
horseback and in carriages from man- 
sions—coming to have free teaching and 
a splendid educational banquet, whilo 
the poor were not allowed to pick up the 
crumbs which fell from the table. 
generations this had gone on, and not a 
single word had been said about de- 
moralization ; but the moment the Edu- 
cation Act of 1870 was passed, and 
thereby opened the door by which the 
poor could come in to enjoy this better 
education, the Charity Commissioners 
stepped in and put up the barrier of 
payment; and they did it because, in 
their opinion, it would be demoralizing 
to the poor if they should have a free 
education. It was high time that they 
should get rid of the cant as to the de- 
moralizing effect of these gifts upon the 
poor. That these gifts should be con- 
fiseated, or taken from the poor, and 
granted to people who were well able to 
pay for them, was an increasing grievance 
throughout the country. This was a 
matter which he hoped bv... sides of the 
House would unite in rectifying, and he 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) that there 
were no means of protecting the pri- 
vileges and, he would say, the property 
of these poor people, but by taking 
them out of the hands of a centralized 
body, and placing them in the hands of 
the representatives of localities. It was 
a farce to suppose that half-a-dozen men 
sitting in Whitehall could know all 
about the position and circumstances of 
20,000 parishes in the country, and could 
regulate everything for the best. The 
Commissioners were partial in their elec- 
tion of trustees. They did not want 
trustees who represented the people, but 
trustees who represented their — the 
Commissioners’ own—policy ; and if they 
could not find men in the locality to re- 
present their policy, they went miles 
away to find them. He again thanked 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Hibbert) for al- 
luding to the possibility, in the promised 
reform of county government, of placing 
the management of these things in the 
hands of rural municipalities. Having 
received from the hon. Gentleman such 
an important suggestion, a suggestion 
which he hoped would mature and ulti- 
mately be adopted, he asked leave to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(9.) £3,720, Local Government Board. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
noticed that there was a charge of 
£2,600 for Poor Law Medical Officers. 
Was that a permanent charge, or was 
it an increase during last year ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, it was a self-acting increase. It 
was one of those unfortunate contribu- 
tions from the public Treasury towards 
several salaries, without any will or act 
on the part of the Government. These 
were contributions which many of them 
desired to put an end to; for as long 
as they went on it was not certain what 
the amount of the charge would be. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £6,730, Patent Office, &c. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked, what the re- 
ceipts, in the shape of fees in the Patent 
Office during the period which this Vote 
covered, amounted to ? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, he 
was sorry he was not able to give the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Molloy) the infor- 
mation he desired; he would, however, 
obtain it, and very pladly supply it to 
the hon. Member. The increased pay- 
ment was entirely owing to the increased 
number of applications for patents. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked, if patents were 
sent over to Dublin? A few books 
were sent over occasionally; but there 
was no public library. A considerable 
part of this large sum went towards the 
maintenance of the Patent Library in 
this country. The library was open to 
the public without payment. Similar 
facilities, however, were not given to 
the public in Dublin. Sanitary works, 
or works useful to those engaged in 
building, were not supplied in Dublin. 
Of course, he did not object to the faci- 
lities given to the public in England; 
but all he desired was that the same 
facilities should be afforded to the Dub- 
lin public. Could the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Hibbert) say whether patent works were 
supplied to some library in Dublin where 
they were open without payment to 
mechanics and others interested in them ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, that he lately 
put some questions in the House to the 
hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Hibbert’s) Prede- 
cessor (Mr. Courtney) with reference to 
the incompleteness of the indices in the 
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Record Office in Dublin. He had found 


that the indices were very incomplete 
indeed. The point was really this— 
that if, in Dublin, or in any other part 
of Ireland, an inventor, or a person who 
imagined himself to be an inventor, de- 
sired to compare his work, to ascertain 
whether he had been anticipated by an 
earlier inventor, he found very great 
difficulty indeed. He believed that in 
most cases such persons had to engage 
professional help; and in some cases 
they had even to send to London. The 
Irish Members objected to this state of 
things; and they would resist the regu- 
lar Estimate unless they were assured 
that the facilities for searching patents 
in Dublin should be put on the same 
level as those in London. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he should be 
glad to do what he could to give the 
same facilities for search in Dublin as 
in England. He was rather surprised 
to hear there was no Library of Patents 
in Dublin. ‘ 

Mr. SEXTON said, the library was 
there; but it was not perfectly indexed. 

Mr. HIBBERT promised to inquire 
into the matter; and he reminded hon. 
Gentlemen that when the Patents Bill 
was passing through the House, the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Ohamberlain) said his intention was to 
give great facilities for search to every 
person. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the library in 
Dublin was not of the same benefit to 
the public as the one in London was. 
It would be extremely useful to persons 
engaged in scientific work, or in che- 
mistry, if there was in Dublin a library 
such as was attached to the Patent 
Office in Chancery Lane. At the latter 
place a person could find the records 
not only of the English patents, but of 
those of other countries—America, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and so on—and, 
besides, there was a large general library 
for reference. Those who were engaged 
in making improvements in machinery, 
or in regard to the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country, had not the 
means, as a rule, of purchasing books 
which would enable them to judge of 
the value of certain inventions. Prac- 
tically speaking, the libraries in Dublin 
were not open to the working public. 
He and his hon. Friends wanted that 
something of the same value as that in 
London should be open to the mechanic 
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class in Dublin, and the assurance they 
asked from the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) 
was that he would see that steps were 
taken to improve the facilities, in this 
respect, afforded to the public in Dublin. 
He (Mr. Molloy) would bring the matter 
up again on the detailed Estimates. Of 
course, he did not say that the library 
in Dublin should be equal in every re- 
spect to that in Chancery Lane. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he would see 
what could be done to provide in Dublin 
the facilities suggested by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Molloy). The library 
in Chancery Lane was, of course, much 
superior to anything there was in any 
other part of England, and he could 
not promise that the Dublin library 
should be made as complete as that. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked for an ex- 
planation of the item of £229 as a con- 
tribution to the International Bureau. 
This appeared to be a fresh Vote alto- 
gether, as there was no original Esti- 
mate. He noticed that there was to be 
an annual subscription to the Bureau of 
£150; but there was nothing to show 
what amount the country would be 
liable for under an arrangement which 
seemed to have been arrived at. What 
expenses would fall on the country with 
reference to this Bureau ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: £150 per annum. 

Mr. GORST said, in these matters it 
was usual to give an estimate of the ex- 
penditure which would be involved. It 
appeared there was to be an annual 
subscription of £150. There were also 
some preliminary expenses in connec- 
tion with the Central Patents Bureau 
at Berne. The question was what 
would be the final charge which would 
be imposed on the public by reason of 
the ‘‘adhesion of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the Paris Convention for 
the Protection of Industrial Property ?” 

Mr. HIBBERT said, it was shown 
in the Vote that the annual subscription 
would be £150. The remaining part of 
the £229 was spent in expenses before 
the Bureau was established. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: What is the 
object of this Bureau ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: It explains itself. 
It is an International Bureau of Patents. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he was afraid 
the hon. Gentleman the Secre to 
the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) had lost 
sight of the point raised by the hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for King’s 
County (Mr. Molloy) in regard to the 
patent library in Dublin. It was much 
easier for Manchester men, for instance, 
to come up to London to search the re- 
cords than Dublin men, and therefore 
ke thought there should be in Dublin 
some special means for search, some- 
thing like what there were in Chancery 
Lane. He did not think there ought to 
be a better library in Dublin than there 
was in Chancery Lane; but in Dublin 
there was nothing of the kind at all, 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he wished to 
make himself thoroughly understood. 
He could not give a pledge that in 
Dublin there should be a library equal 
to that in Chancery Lane; but he would 
do what he could to give the facilities 
asked for. 

Mr. MOLLOY thanked the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hibbert) for what he had 
said. It was clear it was too much to 
ask for an exact copy of the Chancery 
Lane Library; but what he suggested 
was that the indices in Dublin should be 
as perfect as they were here, that there 
should also be copies of the records of 
the Patent Offices of other countries, and 
that there should be such books of refer- 
ence as were necessary for ordinary 
needs. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £15,383, Stationery and Print- 
ing. 

Sim HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
wished to ask his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) for 
an explanation of the item for printing 
for Public Departments. He noticed 
that the additional sum required was 
£14,000. The original Estimate was 
£159,000 ; the total now was £172,000. 
Perhaps his hon. Friend would say why 
so large an additional sum was re- 
quired ? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, it 
would assist the Committee very much 
in the discussion of this Vote if they had 
before them the Report of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler). He wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Hib- 
bert) whether the Report of the hon. 
Member was complete; and, if so, whe- 
ther, and when, it would be laid before 
Parliament? ‘Then there was only one 


other question he wished to ask his hon. 
Friend, but it was of a very curious 
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character. There was in this Vote, 
under the head of ‘Incidental Ex- 
penses,”’ a charge of £820 for ‘‘ Arrears 
of preparation of 800 tons of waste 
paper for sale in the open market.” 
That was about 1s. a-ewt. If that was 
the charge for the arrears of preparation, 
what had been the total sum for the pre- 
paration of the 800 tons; and when the 
transaction was complete, what would be 
the advantage to Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that, in reply to 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Henry 
Fletcher), he was obliged to admit that 
the increase of £14,000 for the printing 
for Public Departments arose from the 
fact that the original Estimate was cut 
down too much. With respect to the 
question just asked by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold), he might say that the Report 
which had been prepared by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) was complete, and 
would be laid on the Table of the House 
in a few days. He was certain that 
it would have the very good effect of in- 
ducing economy in various Departments 
of the State. With respect to the large 
quantity of waste paper, to which atten- 
tion had been called, he had himself 
been very much surprised at this item, 
and had inquired into the circumstances, 
with the result that he found it was 
necessary, before the paper could be sold 
for anything like a satisfactory sum, 
that it should be torn into small pieees, 
which operation, it appeared, had been 
originally done by prisoners. Owing, 
however, to the fact of the prisoners 
being occupied with other work, their 
labour was not now available for the 
purpose, and it had to be carried out by 
others. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,271, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March 1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Fishery Board in Scotland and for Grants 
in Aid of Piers or Quays.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’’—(JMr. 
Sexton.) 
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Mr. HIBBERT: I hope the hon. 
Member will allow us to finish Class IT., 
of which there are only two Votes re- 
maining. 

Coronet NOLAN asked, if the sum 
of £1,271 asked for was on account of 
the Trawling Commission ? 

Mr. R. W. DUFF: No, Sir; it has 
nothing to do with that Commission. 
The Votes are entirely separate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(13.) £75, Registrar General’s Office, 
Scotland. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” —{ Mr. Hibbert, )— 
put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


MOTIONS. 


Te ae 
OATHS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to amend the Law as to Oaths.”—(Mr. Hop- 


wood.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he hoped 
he was not anticipating his proper op- 
rtunity by asking on what day the 
on. and learned Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood) intended to propose the 
second reading of this Bill? He desired 
this information in order that the House 
might have some idea of the time at 
their disposal for its consideration. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that when leave 
had been obtained for the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, a reasonable time would 
certainly be given for the purpose men- 
tioned by the hon. Gentleman opposite. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Law as to Oaths. 


Resolution reported :—Bill ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Horwoop, Mr. 
SransFetp, Mr. Percy Wynpuam, Mr. 
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Ouartes Russert, Mr. Nozt, Mr, Pen- 
NINGTON, and Mr.-Arraur Exx1or, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 62. } 


REGISTRATION (OCCUPATION VOTERS) 
BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


*‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
assimilate the Law affecting the Registration 
of Occupation Voters in counties and boroughs, 
and for other purposes.”—(Mr, Attorney Ge- 
nerat.) 


Mr. SEXTON: I presume this Bill 
is brought forward for the purpose of 
making the registration suit the ex- 
tended franchise. Does it extend to 
Treland ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James): The Act will not extend 
to Ireland. The Bill is merely for the 
purpose of assimilating the registration 
of borough occupation voters in this 
country to that existing in counties. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Attorney GENERAL, Sir Coartes Drixe, 
Mr. Hissert, and Mr. Henry H. 
Fow ter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[ Bill 63.] 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND). 
APPOINTMENT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
eonsider the operation of the existing Law re- 
gulating Salmon and Trout Fishing in Ireland, 
and to Report whether any Amendments in the 
Laware desirable.’’—( Mr. Campbell- Bannerman.) 


Mr. SEXTON: I should like to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman how 
many Members will be placed on this 
Committee, and when it will be ap- 
pointed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Ample Notice will be given on the sub- 
ject. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


CORN SALES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Rank, Bill to provide for 
greater uniformity in the Sale of Corn through- 
out Great Britain, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Ranxry, Sir Josern Barty, Mr. Brett, 
Mr. Ducxuam, Mr. Davenport, and Mr. Wiu- 
LIAMSON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 57. ] 




















BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Broapuvrst, Bill to facili- 
tate the acquisition of Sites for Places of Re- 
ligious Worship, ordered to be brought in by 

r. Broapuvrst, Mr. Bortasz, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
ALEXANDER M‘Anrruvr, and Mr. Wenstsr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 58.] 


EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES ACT (1883) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Hersert Maxwe zt, Bill to 
amend ‘‘ The Explosive Substances Act, 1883,”’ 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Herpert Max- 
wet and Lord ALtczrnon Percy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 59.] 


PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Witt1am Corser, Bill to 
alter and amend the Law relating to Private 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, and to make other 
and more suitable provision for Paying Patients, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Win11am Cor- 
pet, Mr. Maynz, Mr. Dituwyn, Mr. Dawson, 
and Mr. Ricuarp Power. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 60.] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT (1880) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bunt, Bill to amend “ The 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880,’’ ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Burt, Mr. Broapuurst, 
Mr. Dick Peppre, Mr. O’Connor Powsr, Mr. 
Passmore Epwanrps, and Mr. Stewart Mac- 
LIVER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 61.] 


MUNICIPAL VOTERS (RELIEF) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arronney Generat, Bill 
to relieve Municipal Voters from being dis- 
qualified in consequence of letting their dwell- 
ing houses for short periods, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Arrorney Generat, Sir 
Cuar.es Ditxe, Mr. Hissert, and Mr. Henry 
H. Fowzer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 64.] 


LAW OF EVIDENCE (CRIMINAL CASES) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Generat, Bill 
to amend the Law of Evidence in Criminal 
Cases, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ar- 
TORNEY GENERAL, Secretary Sir Witt1Am Har- 
court, and Mr. Soxtcrron GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 65.] 


CORPORATE PROPERTY SECURITY BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Cuartzes Dixxe, Bill for 
the better securing their Property to Corporate 
and quasi-Corporate Associations, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Cuarues Divxe and Mr. Ar- 
TORNEY GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 66.) 


House adjourned at One o'clock 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 23rd February, 1885. 





MINUTES.]—Pustic Bitts—First Reading— 
peg. Mere a an 
&c.)* (18); Marriages lization * (19). 

Select Committee—Poor tae" Guardians tre. 
land) * (6), The Earl of Milltown added. 


EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN—THE VOTE 
OF CENSURE. 


NOTICE OF RESOLUTION, &c. 


Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY : 
I beg to give Notice that I propose on 
Thursday to move the following Re- 
solution :— 

“That this House, having taken into con- 
sideration the statements that have been made 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, is of 
opinion that—(1.) The deplorable failure of the 
Soudan expedition to attain its object has been 
due to the undecided councils of the Govern- 
ment and to the culpable delay attending the 
commencement of operations; (2.) That the 
policy of abandoning the whole of the Soudan 
after the conclusion of mili operations will 
be dangerous to Egypt and inconsistent with 
the interests of the Empire.” 

Lorpv WENTWORTH : I beg to give 
Notice that on Thursday I shall move 
an Amendment to the Motion of the 
noble Marquess, to leave out all the 
words after ‘“‘That’’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to insert the words— 


*“‘An humble Address be presented to the 
Queen, humbly representing to Her Majesty 
that the course pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in respect to the affairs in Egypt and 
the Soudan has involved a great sacrifice of 
valuable lives and a heavy expenditure without 
any beneficial result, and has rendered it impera- 
tively n in the interests of the British 
Empire and of the Egyptian people that Her 
Majesty’s Government should not employ the 
British forces to occupy the Soudan or to prevent 
the exercise by the Egyptian people of their 
right to select their own government.’’ 


IRELAND—STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION, 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Lorp ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
asked Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
ther the £50,000 granted by Parliament 
in the Session of 1883 for the purpose of 
migration of tenants in Ireland has been 
advanced for that purpose; and, if so, 
to what person or company it has been 
advanced? He would also move for a 


Return from the Land Commission in 
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Ireland showing what part of the pur- 
chase money ‘of the Kilclooney estate 
—bought by the Company of which Mr. 
Parnell was Chairman—was advanced 
on loan from the Treasury. 


Moved, That there be laid before the 
House— 


“ Return from the Land Commission in Ire- 
land, showing what part of the purchase money 
of the Kilclooney Estate (bought by the Com- 
pany of which Mr. Parnell is chairman) was 
advanced on loan from the Treasury.’’— (The 
Lord Oranmore and Browne.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Councit), in reply, said, that 
no part of the £50,000 allotted for the 
purpose of what was called migration 
had been applied for, and therefore no 
portion had been advanced. He would 
agree to the Motion of the noble Lord 
for a Return respecting the purchase 
money of the Kilclooney estate. 





Motion agreed to. 


PARLIAMENT — RULES AND ORDERS 
OF THE HOUSE — (ADMISSION OF 
STRANGERS)—ADMISSION TO THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is his intention to 
propose any such new Rules relative to 
admission to the House of Lords as have 
been made by the Speaker of the House 
of Commons relative to that House ? He 
remarked that the fact that the House 
of Lords was a Court of Justice during 
the daytime rendered it inexpedient to 
apply to it precisely the same regula- 
tions as were made for the other House. 
The matter was one of importance, al- 
though public attention had been di- 
verted from the doings of the dynami- 
tards by the disastrous events which had 
recently taken place in Egypt. In that 
country they had to grieve over the loss 
of a most capable and disinterested Eng- 
lishman. The Government was bound 
to protect him, whereas by gross negli- 
gence and delay they sent out relief to 
him at a time when it was impossible it 
could be of any use to him. 

Eart GRANVILLE rose to Order. A 
Notice of Motion had been given as to 
the conduct of the Government, and he 
objected to a discussion of the affairs of 
Egypt upon the question of the protec- 
tion of the House of Lords. 


Lord Oranmore and Browne 
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Lorpv ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
said, he was drawing a contrast. Their 
Lordships were not aecustomed to be so 

articular. The noble Lord was proceed- 
ing with further observations, when—— 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD rose to 
Order. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, he would only add that, in view of 
recent occurrences and of the conspiracy 
known to be existing, it was absolutely 
necessary that proper steps should be 
taken for the protection of the House. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he could 
quite understand the anxiety of the 
noble Lord which had led him to put the 
Question. The course which he had 
himself proposed, to refer the matter to 
the Committee of Black Rod, had re- 
ceived the full sanction of the noble 
Marquess opposite and of the House. 
He only wished to relieve the noble Lord 
from one apprehension by saying that 
neither he himself nor any of the noble 
Lords beside him were favourable to the 
blowing up of that House, or even indif- 
ferent to it, especially when they were 
in it themselves. 





AFRICA (RED SEA COAST) — OCCUPA. 
TION OF MASSOWAH BY ITALY. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
move— 

‘“*That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for papers and correspondence be- 
tween Her Majesty's Government, Turkey, 
Italy, and other European Powers relative to 
the occupation of Massowah by Italian troops,” 


said, that at the present moment they 
were so much occupied with the critical 
state of affairs in Egypt and the Soudan 
that there was a danger of passing over 
almost in silence what, perhaps, would at 
other times attract a larger share of at- 
tention. But if it were so in the case of 
that which he had wished to bring under 
their Lordships’ notice in the Motion 
now before the House, there were not 
inwanting timations in various quarters 
of what was taking place on the shores 
of the Red Sea, and of which he was 
not aware that any information had been 
given to their Lordships by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. They had recently 
been informed from other sources that 
Italian troops had taken possession of 
and occupied Massowah, a position of 
some importance on the Western Ooast of 
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the Red Sea; and they were further told 
that additional Italian troops were to be 
sent there, with artillery and guns for 
forts which were about to be constructed. 
It was true that they were not in posses- 
sion of any official information as to 
what the object of the occupation of that 
Egyptian territory might be, or whether 
it had received any kind of sanction 
from other European Powers ; but it ap- 
peared that a protest against it had been 
made by the Porte, it being a part of 
the Ottoman Empire. It had also been 
alleged that the landing of Egyptian 
troops had been opposed by the Italians, 
who had forcibly occupied Beilul, near 
Assab, some distance south of Massowah. 
The districts of Suakin and Massowah 
were, he believed, made over by Turkey 
to Egypt, subject to a tribute, some time 
ago; but they no less remained a part 
of the Ottoman Empire, the integrity of 
which, as their Lordships were aware, 
was guaranteed by Treaties. If they for 
a moment looked to the critical state of 
affairs in the Soudan, and consequently 
on the littoral of the Red Sea, the noble 
Earl opposite would not, he hoped, con- 
sider it unreasonable or inopportune to 
ask for some information on the subject 
to which he had referred. Words had 
recently been uttered by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in the Italian Chambers 
expressing a greater community of in- 
terests as now existing between this 
country and Italy; and it was hardly 
possible to separate these words entirely 
from late events, but rather as implying 
an understanding, or, it might be, tacit 
consent, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to what had taken place, 
and which was virtually a violation of 
Turkish territory and a disregard of 
Treaties. This was surely not a time for 
widening the breach between this coun- 
try and Turkey, which unhappily, by the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government, 
had been assuming very serious propor- 
tions. We had been rending an alliance 
which tended greatly to strengthen Bri- 
tish influence and British interests in the 
East, and thereby making more and 
more difficult the present action of Eng- 
land in Egypt, which was resulting in a 
war that could lead to nothing but blood- 
shed and massacre. He trusted the 


noble Earl opposite would be able to 
inform their Lordships to what extent 
encouragement or consent had been 
given by Her Majesty’s Government to 
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the occupation of Massowah by Italy, 
and whether it had been done with the 
sanction of .the Sultan. In conclusion, 
he begged to move for the Papers in 
question. 


Moved, “'That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for papers and corre- 
spondence between Her Majesty’s Government 
Turkey, Italy, and other European Powers re- 
lative to the occupation of Massowah by Italian 
troops.’’—(The Earl De La Warr.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: If the noble 
Earl will not press his Motion to-night, 
I will undertake to present Papers at 
the earliest possible moment. In the 
meanwhile, however, I may state shortly 
what these Papers will contain. On the 
3rd of November the Italian Ambas- 
sador inquired whether Her ‘Majesty’s 
Government were in any way opposed to 
an extension of Italian jurisdiction to 
the north of their settlement at Assab, 
so as to include Beilul, in the same way 
as Raheita had already been included in 
the south. I assured him that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government felt no jealousy of 
the extension of Italian influence over 
that part of the Red Sea,Coast, but 
would, on the contrary, welcome it. Her 
Majesty’s Government could not, how- 
ever, undertake to give away that which 
did not belong to them, and I suggested 
the desirability of the Italian Govern- 
ment coming to an arrangement with 
the Porte on the matter. On the 22nd 
of December Count Nigra inquired in 
what manner Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would view a provisional occupa- 
tion of Zulla by Italian troops. I in- 
formed him that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment being unable to continue their hold 
on all the African littoral of the Red 
Sea, the ports naturally reverted to the 
Sultan, whom Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had advised to retake possession 
of some of them. If the Italian Go- 
vernment desired to occupy some of 
these ports, it was a matter between 
Italy and Turkey. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for their own part, had no 
objection to raise against the Italian 
occupation of Zulla, Beilul, or Mas- 
sowah. On the 10th of January Mu- 
surus Pasha referred to the reports 
current as to the intentions of the Italian 
Government on the Red Sea, and I stated 
that it was to be regretted that Turkey 
had not acted on the suggestions of Her 
Majesty’s Government that she should 
herself occupy these ports. When the 
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Porte protested subsequently against the 
Italian occupations, I expressed a strong 
hope that Turkey and Italy should ami- 
cably arrange the matter, but informed 
the Turkish Ambassador that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government must disclaim any 
responsibility, as their advice to the 
Sultan to occupy the ports had not been 
acted upon. I also stated to His Ex- 
cellency that though there was no en- 
gagement or special alliance with Italy, 
we were on terms of warm friendship 
with that country. Papers will be laid 
on the Table in due time. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


FRANCE AND CHINA—THE HOSTILI- 
TIES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, that 
their Lordships might naturally have 
seen in the public newspapers accounts 
of the conduct of affairs by France in 
Chinese waters, and also of the action 
taken by the British Government. In 
The Times of the 21st instant a Oorre- 
spondent at Hong Kong writes thus— 


“The so-called ‘ blockade’ is only effective 
against European merchants. In Tamsui we 
are now without 10 mails from Europe, and 
we cannot get away. Several French war 
vessels run along the coast, and sink every boat 
which they meet, taking the crews to Kelung, 
where they are treated barbarously. The pro- 
ceedings of the French are unparalleled in the 
history of modern civilized warfare. . . . The 
latest French action on the Formosan coast has 
excited the greatest indignation. The French 
vessels are to receive 10 days’ provisions and 
five days’ coal; Saigon is considered their 
nearest port; but the TZriomphante received 
more—why, no one knows. Letters from every 
quarter in China and Japan tell me that Eng- 
land is condemned for allowing the French to 
use Hong Kong as a base.’’ 


Now, it was not necessary for him to 
say that he did not for a moment sup- 
noe that France had been carrying on 

er operations there in the manner de- 
scribed by the Oorrespondent of The 
Times. He had no doubt her Com- 
manders were operating in a manner 
consistent with civilized warfare and the 
action of civilized nations; but he did 
not feel quite so clear that what the 
Correspondent said about the action, or 
want of action, on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was not accurate, 

ecause he must say that no reasonable 
man, after the experience of last year, 
could be suspected to believe, or, at all 


Earl Granville 
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events, to feel sure, that Her Majesty's 
Government had any distinct compre- 
hension of its duties, or distinct deter- 
mination to carry them out. As far as 
he understood the matter, there was 
no distinct declaration of war between 
France and China; but, at the same 
time, France claimed the right which 
was conceded only to a belligerent, that 
of searching neutral vessels, and she 
was also conducting the blockade of 
ports. The inconvenience and uncer- 
tainty in this matter was exceedingly 
great. He did not know whether we 
considered France was at war or not. 
The practice of conducting military ope- 
rations and bombarding operations, and 
not going to war, was spreading all over 
the world, and was causing very great 
inconvenience. It would be obvious to 
their Lordships that vessels carrying 
goods which were eontraband of war to 
Japan would be liable to be seized on 
the way and detained, and, possibly, 
the goods confiscated. He was aware 
that in one case in which a vessel was 
going out to China the insurance was 
raised from 1 per cent to 4 per cent. 
He was aware that several British ships 
going to Shanghai had to discharge 
their cargo at the intermediate port of 
Singapore, on account of the exercise of 
the right of search. That was causing 
great disturbance and great derange- 
ment of the whole trade with China, 
and it was right that such a matter 
should be inquired into. If France and 
China were at war, we must submit to 
the inconveniences of the right of search; 
but, at the same time, if war was de- 
clared, we, as neutrals, had certain 
duties which we were bound to perform, 
and he was not at all clear that we were 
performing them. If we were not per- 
forming them, it was abundantly clear 
that we might cause ourselves infinite 
trouble in the future. If, for example, 
an American or Italian vessel was 
stopped and seized, and her cargo econ- 
fiseated by a French cruiser that had 
obtained coals or provisions in our ports 
more than she was entitled to if the 
French were treated as_belligerents, 
serious difficulty might arise. At pre- 
sent there appeared to be a great deal 
of uncertainty in the matter, and that 
uncertainty ought to be cleared up. He 
therefore begged to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether there has been a 
declaration of war between France and 
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China; whether the ‘right of search ” 
is exercised or claimed by either of those 
Powers; and whether the rules regu- 
lating the conduct of neutrals towards 
belligerents are applied to French and 
Chinese vessels in British Ports ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, no 
formal declaration of war has been 
issued by France and China. Up toa 
recent period the French Government 
maintained that they were not at war 
with China, but that their hostilities 
there were only in the nature of re- 
prisals. They consequently repudiated 
the intention of exercising the belli- 
gerent right of search over neutral ves- 
sels, and insisted that the blockade 
which they had notified of the ports of 
Formosa was a ‘‘pacific blockade” and 
not a ‘belligerent blockade ;” but that 
any neutral vessel attempting to break 
it would be captured. Her Majesty’s 
Government were unable to accept those 
views, and at the same time they were 
averse to taking any step which would 
aggravate the situation unnecessarily as 
regards our own rights as neutrals and 
beyond the wishes of the belligerents. 
They therefore announced to the 
French Government that, in their opi- 
nion, a state of war did exist in China 
which compelled them to enforce the 
provisions of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act; that the blockade of Formosa was 
recognized by them, but only as a belli- 
gerent blockade ; and that so long as the 
hostilities were confined to certain locali- 
ties, and neutral vessels were not inter- 
fered with on the high seas, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not deem it 
necessary to take any further measure 
for the observance of their neutrality 
than the enforcement of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. This took place in the 
month of November last, and the deci- 
sion of Her Majesty’s Government was 
communicated to the Governors of the 
British Possessions in the East. In con- 
sequence of recent complaints from the 
Chinese Minister in this country that the 
Foreign Enlistment Act was not being 
strictly enforced in Hong Kong as re- 
gards the repairing and equipping of 
French vessels of war, it was deemed 
necessary to issue special instructions to 
the Governors of the Eastern Colonies 
for their guidance in carrying out the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Those instructions did not in any way 
modify the attitude of Her Majesty’s 
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Government, or their decision arrived at 
in October last, and announced at the 
time to the French Government. The 
French Government, however, have now 
found it necessary to exercise the right 
of search on the high seas in order to 
intercept contraband of war destined 
for Chinese ports, and as the prohi- 
bition of the export of munitions of 
war from neutral ports is not an ob- 
ligation imposed by the Law of Na- 
tions, it is not unnatural that the 
French Government should resort to the 
remedy which that law affords to the 
belligerent. They have at the same 
time assured Her Majesty’s Government 
that the right of search will be exercised 
by them with all the consideration and 
forbearance towards neutrals which the 
circumstances permit. Her Majesty’s 
Government do not think it necessary at 
present, therefore, to modify their deci- 
sion of November last, which insures a 
just and equal measure of neutrality 
towards both belligerents and the seru- 
pulous observance of British law. 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY : 
After the very moderate speech of my 
noble Friend, the noble Earl opposite 
has, I think, shown considerable reluc- 
tance to make a plain statement of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government on 
this point. It is a point of extreme im- 
portance in the view of International 
Law, and also in regard to our country- 
men trading in the Eastern Seas. I 
understand the noble Earl to say that 
France has claimed the right of search 
at sea in order to stop the import of 
munitions of war, and that this has not 
been objected to by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Does that mean that France, 
which is only blockading one or two 
ports in Formosa, claims the right of 
search with respect to all vessels going 
to any of the ports of China in order to 
find out whether they have munitions of 
war? I apprehend that if any claim is 
made on the part of the French Govern- 
ment it is practically setting up that 
which the Declaration of Paris destroyed 
—namely, the system of paper block- 
ades. France assented to the provision 
of the Declaration of Paris of 1856, that 
blockades, if they are to be carried out, 
must be genuine blockades; and the 
claim to search vessels on the high seas, 
no matter what port they are going to, 
merely because one or two ports are 


blockaded, appears to me to be one 
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which has placed that doctrine in great 
peril, and which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should not have admitted so easily 
as they have done. Another point al- 
luded to by my noble Friend was not 
touched by the noble Earl, and that is 
the question of permitting French vessels 
to make English ports a base for opera- 
tions against China. I remember that 
during the Confederate War — a war 
which raised these questions of bellige- 
rency and blockade in a very acute form, 
and caused them to be examined and 
discussed with great minuteness— the 
rule was adopted that England would 
allow neither of the contending parties 
to send its ships into English ports for a 
longer space than 24 hours. They were 
not allowed to ship more either of coal 
or provisions than would be necessary 
to take them to the nearest port belong- 
ing to their own nation. This can hardly 
arise in the present case; but if there 
were two ships belonging to opposite 
belligerents in port at the same time, 
and if one of them left, the other was 
not allowed to leave without a delay of 
24 hours. Now, I have heard—I do 
not know whether it is true—that France 
is carrying out her blockade against 
those ports by watching ships within 
British ports ; that a French gunboat or 
man-of-war lies alongside the particular 
trader whom she has reason to suspect, 
and watches her and follows her out. 
If anything of that kind has taken place 
it is a gross breach of the international 
practice in this respect. I hope the 
noble Earl will be able to tell me that 
the public reports to that effect are 
erroneous ; but, at all events, it appears 
to me that, both as to the extent to 
which the right of search is permitted 
and the extent to which hostility is given 
to belligerent vessels, the answer of the 
noble Earl is very imperfect, and I hope 
he will supplement it by laying Papers 
on the Table, and give us, at the same 
time, the text of the instructions which 
have been issued to the Colonial autho- 
rities. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have no ob- 
jection to lay Papers on the Table; but 
do I understand that the noble Marquess 
thinks it wrong to allow France to search 
any vessels on the high seas ? 

Tne Marquess or SALISBURY: 
General right of search with reference 
to whether the vessels are going to 
blockaded or unblockaded ports. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Eart GRANVILLE: France said 


they were not at war, while we said 
they were; and, having done so, they, 
of course, claimed the right of bellige- 
rents. 

Tse LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
right of search applies not only to block- 
ades, but also to contraband of war for 
the use of belligerents. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: Has 
France the right of searching vessels 
going to all parts ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I must refer 
the noble Earl to the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES—CON. 
FEDERATION.— QUESTION, 

Tue Eart or BELMORE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he will introduce into this 
House the Bill to enable the Australian 
Colonies to form a Federation for cer- 
tain purposes; and, if so, whether he 
proposes to take the second reading be- 
fore Easter? He further asked whe- 
ther he had been correctly informed that 
the noble Earl was still in correspondence 
with the Colonies about this measure; 
and would delay its introduction till 
replies had been received ? He observed 
that, as far as he knew, he was the first 
person who had publicly raised this 
question some 14 or 15 yearsago. He 
did not wish on this occasion, or on a 
mere Question, to enter at length into 
the matter. He had advocated a different 
modus operandi from that now proposed ; 
and he wished to make arrangements to 
be present when the second reading of 
the Bill was taken. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: In answer 
to the Question of the neble Earl, I 
have to state that I shall be prepared 
to bring in the Bill to which he has re- 
ferred, and I think it will be better to 
introduce it in this House. With re- 
gard to the Correspondence on the sub- 
ject, I may remind your Lordships that 
on the 11th of December last I sent out 
a despatch to the various Governments 
concerned, suggesting that certain al- 
terations should be made in the draft 
Bill which they had sent home. That 
despatch has been laid on the Table. 
I have received only one answer as yet. 
and that came from Western Australia. 


The remainder of the replies are daily 
expected. Obviously the noble Earl will 
see that it would not be courteous to the 
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other Colonies who have been expressly 
consulted to proceed without waiting 
until the answers which they may have 
to give have been received. I cannot, 
therefore, pledge myself to bring in 
the Bill before Easter. It is, however, 
the desire and the intention of the Go- 
vernment that there should be no un- 
necessary delay. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH asked whether 
New Zealand was included in the scheme? 

Toe Eart or DERBY said, that the 
Bill was one empowering Colonies to 
join, but not compelling any Government 
to join, for federation purposes; and it 
would, therefore, depend upon New 
Zealand itself whether it came within 
the scheme or not. 

Tae Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that the answer of the noble Earl to 
the first part of the Question was quite 
satisfactory; but, in regard to the second 
part, he should be sorry if his noble 
Friend allowed any undue delay to arise 
in this matter. That was just one of 
those questions which, when once they 
were brought forward and when circum- 
stances were sufficiently ripe, ought to 
be dealt with at once, as the opportunity 
should not be lost. He said this from 


having clearly before his mind what 
occurred in similar circumstances in the 


confederation of Canada. This was a 
question which had excited a great deal 
of attention, and one which was pre- 
ceded by negotiations and conferences ; 
and when at last the matter came before 
the Government, of which he was a 
Member, some said that it was time, 
others demurred to that opinion, while 
others said that it was a question as to 
whether delays at the last moment were 
not politic and seasonable. Those, how- 
ever, most directly connected with that 
measure thought otherwise, and that 
it was an occasion which, if lost, might 
not have readily presented itself again. 
He was, therefore, anxious that there 
should be no undue delay in this matter. 
The Australian federation scheme was 
not merely preliminary to the federation 
of the Australian and New Zealand Co- 
lonies, but it was a high step to that 
Imperial federation which many of them 
so much desired. There was, however, 
one other step towards Imperial federa- 
tion which had been taken, and which 
had proceeded unexpectedly from the 
Colonies themselves. He referred to 
those splendid and munificent offers of 
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military assistance which had been 
made to this country by the Australian 
Colonies. When he referred to the mu- 
nificent offers of the Australian Colonies 
he did not mean the Governments of 
those Colonies alone; it was not merely 
the Governments, but the individuals in 
those Colonies, who were combining 
with one another in princely liberality. 
He could hardly remember such a splen- 
did outburst of patriotic feeling. Whe- 
ther these offers proceeded from the Aus- 
tralasian Governments or from indivi- 
duals, he implored the noble Earl not to 
allow official technicalities or rules to 
stand in the way of the acceptance by 
the Government of those great offers 
in the fullest and amplest manner. 
There was one aspect of these offers 
which he viewed with especial satisfac- 
tion, and that was the proposal that all 
the Australian Colonies should consti- 
tute their forces into one general body. 
That was a great step indeed in the 
direction of federation; and he should 
sincerely regret if anything should be 
said or done to throw cold water on that 
proposal. There was a school of politi- 
cians who depreciated our Colonial con- 
nections; but their eyes must recently 
have been opened upon seeing so splen- 
did an outburst of national feeling on 
the part of the Australian Oolonies and 
Canada. Our Colonists, he always be- 
lieved, were in spirit as much English- 
men as ourselves ; and he must honestly 
confess that of late years he had often 
thought that many of our English 
virtues had crossed the seas, and existed 
there in much greater force and reality 
than with us. Certainly the offers of the 
Australian Colonies, whether made on 
behalf of the Government or of indi- 
viduals, were a complete answer to all 
those objections that had been urged— 
to the effect that their Colonies would be 
unwilling to bear their share in the 
common liabilities of Imperial responsi- 
bility, and also a complete answer to 
some of the doubts of foreign critics as 
to our present condition. Solong as the 
English Colonies could produce such a 
spectacle as had been seen during the 
last few weeks England might count on 
their support. Amid all the unfortunate 
circumstances of the past year, and amid 
all the present gloom in so many direc- 
tions, the conduct of the Australian Colo- 
nies was the one bright spot upon which 
he looked with satisfaction. 
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Lorp BRABOURNE said, he thought 
that while they spoke of the Australian 
Colonies they should not forget that the 
Dominion of Canada had not been be- 
hindhand in her desire to rally to the 
support of the Empire. When con- 
nected with the Colonial Office he had 
always regarded the Colonists as Eng- 
lishmen, to all intents and purposes, 
only separated from England by the 
expanse of ocean beyond which they 
they lived, but under the same Sove- 
reign and with the same rights as those 
at home. Nothing was more gratifying 
than the manner in which they had 
recently shown their attachment to the 
Empire. It had been rumoured that 
the offers made by.certain of the Colo- 
nies had not been received by the Go- 
vernment with that warmth and grati- 
tude which was desirable. He hoped 
that the noble Earl would be able to 
state that such reports were unfounded, 
and that he fully appreciated the offers 
made, not only from one, but from all 
the Colonies. 

Tue Kart or DERBY said, the re- 
marks of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) with respect to the liberal 
offers of the Australian Colonies did not 
arise out of the Question on the Paper; 
and he had, therefore, not alluded to the 
subject. But if any Member of the 
House wished, as the noble Lord on the 
Oross Benches (Lord Brabourne) seemed 
to wish, for further explanations as to 
what the Government proposed to do 
with regard to these different offers, it 
would be more convenient for him to 
give Notice and bring the matter regu- 
arly forward. For the present it would 
be sufficient to refer to the declarations 
made by him in that House, and by the 
Prime Minister in the other House, 
which showed that there was on the part 
of the Government no such ingratitude 
and coldness as the noble Lord had re- 
ferred to. With regard to the precise 
manner and time and extent to which 
the Government could avail themselves 
of these offers, these were not matters to 
be decided simply from a wish to do what 
was most agreeable to all parties con- 
cerned. They involved many considera- 
tions which must be decided in conjunc- 
tion with the Military Authorities. For 
instance, the arrangements for the 
Suakin Expedition had been already 
made, and to largely increase its num- 
bers now would probably be to raise 
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uestions of transport and supply, which 
night considerably add to the difficulties 
of the undertaking. He must beg noble 
Lords not to suppose that because they 
had delayed acceptance of the offers at 
the present moment it was to be held to 
imply indifference to the feeling which 
dictated these offers, or any intention 
ultimately to refuse them. 


GENERAL GORDON—TELEGRAMS AND 
DESPATCHES. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Taz Kart or HARROWBY asked 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table at once copies of the whole of the 
telegrams and despatches received from 
General Gordon during the siege of 
Khartoum? ‘The noble Earl said he 
was anxious to know whether the tele- 
grams and despatches that would be 
presented would be intact? It had been 
stated in the other House that parts of 
the telegrams relating to personal 
matters would be omitted. He thought 
it exceedingly desirable that the whole 
of them should be published. The 
country would not be satisfied without 
seeing every word that was sent to the 
Government by the late lamented 
General during the siege. It would be 
desirable to have all the telegrams from 
General Gordon in one book, instead of 
being scattered over several books. He 
should also like to know whether the 
Government could give the House any 
further information as to General Gor- 
don’s diaries ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: All the de- 
spatches and telegrams that we have 
received have been laid before Parlia- 
ment. With regard to the objection of 
the noble Earl to any omission whatever 
of a personal character, I entirely dis- 
sent from that objection. If the per- 
sonal matters were merely reflections on 
the Government, that would be a public 
thing ; but they are not, and it would be 
most unfair to General Gordon and to 
the individuals mentioned if we were to 
publish to the world observations about 
those individuals which he certainly did 
not intend to have published. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : Do 
I understand that all the Papers have 
been laid before the House ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: All that we 
have received. 
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Taz Marquess or SALISBURY: 
The noble Earl has not answered the 
Question as to the diaries. 

Eart GRANVILLE: We have not 
yet received them, so we must wait until 
we have received them before we can 
give you the opportunity of seeing them. 

Tue Eant or CARNARVON said, 
the noble Earl had not answered the 
Question whether he would consent to 
bring forward in one single Paper all 
the telegrams ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it would be 
highly inconvenient to do so, as it would 
destroy the chronological sequence. 

Ture Eart or HARROWBY: I may 
take it that the only omissions made in 
the telegrams are those of a personal 
character reflecting on individuals, 
which, therefore, cannot be published ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: Yes; and there 
are some which might have an injurious 
effect upon the military operations. 

THe Eart or HARDWICKE re- 
marked that there was no index to the 
Blue Book presented that day, which 
was an unusual omission. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
WAR IN THE SOUDAN—THE 
SUAKIN-BERBER BASE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount BURY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the case that in the summer of 1884 
Lord Wolseley demanded that a force 
should be sent forthwith to Suakin? 
The noble Lord pointed out that the 
Suakin-Berber base now being estab- 
lished had been pressed upon the Go- 
vernment from almost the beginning of 
their military operations in the Soudan, 
and especially by General Stephenson, 
the reason of whose supersession on the 
28th of August last year was that he ad- 
vocated that route. He would make the 
Government a present of this proof of 
their inconsistency, and would only say 
that those who had any conversance with 
military matters, and who looked at 
Lord Wolseley’s present position, draw- 
ing, as he must do, his whole supplies 
from the Nile Valley, and the imminent 
danger of his being cut off by any 
advance on Dongola, could not help 
feeling that the gravest responsibility 
rested upon Her Majesty’s Government 
for their sins of omission and commis- 
sion. It would be remembered that the 
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Suakin-Berber route was urged upon 
Her Majesty’s Government with all the 
insistence, persistence, and knowledge 
of all military officers; and the Govern- 
ment must expect to find the matter 
brought up against them in the House 
again and again so long as they re- 
mained at the head of affairs. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY, in reply, 
said, ho would not discuss the p and 
native route at the present moment, but 
would only say one word as to the Ques- 
tion put by the noble Viscount. He 
could not help thinking that the Ques- 
tion was based on a somewhat remark- 
able idea of the functions of the Ad- 
jutant General of the Forces. The re- 
sponsibility for any military operations 
rested upon the Ministers of the Crown, 
and not upon their Military Advisers ; 
and the Ministers of the Crown were 
perfectly prepared to undertake all 
their responsibilities. No doubt advice 
would be asked of the Military Au- 
thorities as to the military measures ne- 
cessary to give effect to a particular line 
of policy; but he did not feel quite 
certain whether it was judicious to in- 
form the House what was the corfiden- 
tial advice given to his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for War by his 
Military Advisers. He might, however, 
say that at the time and before the time 
when it was determined to send out an 
Expedition there was, of course, a very 
considerable amount of discussion as to 
the various routes. No doubt, military 
opinions differed as to the best route for 
such an Expedition to take. Those opi- 
nions had been most carefully weighed ; 
and after a most careful consideration, 
and with the fullconcurrence ofthe noble 
and gallant Lord (Lord Wolseley), it 
was decided that the route by the Nile 
was the only route possible, at the time 
when the Expedition was finally decided 
upon by the Government. In answer to 
his noble Friend’s Question, he would say 
that he was not aware that Lord Wolseley 
ever did insist upon a force being sent to 
Suakin at the time mentioned. He would 
also like to mention that the noble Vis- 
count was mistaken as to the supersession 
of General Stephenson. That gallant 
officer still remained in the position he 
held at thattime. He, having given an 
adverse opinion to the Nile route, could 
not fairly have been called upon to con- 
duct the Expedition which it had been 
decided to send by that route. 
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Viscount BURY read a telegram 
from the War Office to General Stephen- 
son to the effcct that after anxious con- 
sideration Her Majesty’s Government 
had come to the conclusion that it 
would be unjust to that officer to ask 
him to be responsible for directing the 
operations, and that they had, therefore, 
decided to send Lord Wolseley to take 
generally the command in Egypt. When 
an officer was told that he, being in 
chief command, was to be replaced by 
another officer, it was impossible to say 
he was not superseded. It was only 
playing with words, and not dealing 
airly with the House, to say that Gene- 
ral ‘Stephenson had not been super- 
seded. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that, with regard to the supersession of 
General Stephenson, of course the noble 
Viscount was technically right; but the 
simple fact was that General Stephenson 
ee it as his opinion that an Expedition 

means of boats up the Nile was not 
likely to succeed, and no one could call 
upon a General to undertake the com- 
mand of an Expedition which he could 
not recommend. That being so, what 
could be more natural than that Lord 
Wolseley, having given his opinion that 
the Expedition up the Nile was feasible, 
should be called upon to take the com- 
mand? There could be no possible slur 
upon General Stephenson in that. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE SECRE- 
TARY TO THE GENERAL POST 
OFFICE, DUBLIN. 


QUESTION. 


Tue Eartor MILLTOWN asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Why the office 
of Secretary to the General Post Office, 
Dublin, which has been vacant for many 
months, has not been filled up ; whether 
it is intended to fill it up; and, if so, 
when ? 

Lorp THURLOW, in reply, said, that 
the office referred to by the noble Earl 
was not at present actually vacant; but 
he believed there had been some tem- 
porary interruption in the performance 
of its duties owing to certain legal pro- 
ceedings which had taken place, to which 
he need not more particularly refer. 
Pending an appeal, which was shortly 
expected to be heard, the Postmaster 
General was unable to make any final 
arrangenients. 


{CUMMONS} 
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the Soudan. 


GENERAL GORDON’S PAPERS AND 
DIARIES. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I wish to state 
to the House that a telegram has been 
received from Lord Wolseley announc- 
ing that all General Gordon’s Papers are 
safe and on their way to Korti. 


ROMAN OATHOLIC DISABILITIES (ADvow- 
sons, &c.) BILL [H.L. } 

A Bill to remove the disabilities of Roman 
Catholics being owners of advowsons and rights 
of presentation— Was presented by The Viscount 
Barrineton ; read 1*%. (No. 18.) 


MARRIAGES LEGALIZATION BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to remove doubts as to the effect of 
certain irregularities on the validity of mar- 
riages— Was presented by The Lorp CuancEL- 
Lor; read 1*. (No. 19.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 23rd February, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn — John 
O’Connor, esquire, for Tipperary County. 

Suprpiy—considered in Committee—Resolutions 
[February 20] reported. 

Pustic Brrr — Ordered — First Reading — 
Theatres, &c. Regulation (Metropolis) * [67]. 


NOTICES. 


—— 0—_—_ 
EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN—VOTE 
OF CENSURE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: As an Amend- 
ment to Mr. John Morley’s Amendment, 
to move to leave out the words— 

‘While refraining from expressing an opi- 
nion on the policy pursued by Her Majesty’s 


Government in respect to the affairs of Egypt 
and the Soudan.” 


Mr. MAC IVER: As an Amendment 
to Sir Stafford Northcote’s Motion, to 
move to leave out all the words from the 
first word “That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to insert the words— 

‘This House deplores the desertion and be- 
trayal of General Gordon, the useless waste of 
life in Egypt and the Soudan, and the slaughter 
of the garrisons which we were too late to re- 
lieve; and disapproves of the continuance of 
Military Operations unless they are to be con- 
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ducted in pursuance of some definite policy, and 
for objects other than those which were stated 
by the First Lord of the Treasury.”’ 


QUESTIONS. 


—o— 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Government 
intend to give any facilities for the re- 
sumption of the Debate on the Motion 
for the Second Reading of the Irish 
National School Teachers’ Bill, which 
Debate was adjourned on the Motion of 
the Chief Secretary himself? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
It is the intention of the Government 
shortly to introduce a measure dealing 
with several questions connected with 
education in Ireland; and I would, 
therefore, express a hope that the hon. 
Member will defer proceeding further 
with the Bill he alludes to until the pro- 
posals of the Government are before the 
House. 


INDIA—THE UNCOVENANTED CIVIL 
SERVICE. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther any information has been received 
at the India Office, since the meeting of 
Parliament last autumn, respecting the 
Memorial of the uncovenanted Civil 
Servants to the Government in India, 
praying for the redress of certain griev- 
ances, or whether the India Office has 
been otherwise informed of the discon- 
tent prevailing among the uncovenanted 
Civil Servants in consequence of the dis- 
advantageous position in which they 
are placed, in respect of leave and pen- 
sion rules, as compared with the other 
members of the Indian Civil Service; 
and, whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, here or in India, 
to amend the rules in question so as to 
place all the Civil Servants of the Crown 
in India upon the same footing ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I can only repeat 
the answer which I gave to my hon. and 
learned Friend, in reply to a similar 
Question, on the 3rd of November last, 
and say that no information has been 
received at the India Office respecting a 
Memorial from the uncovenanted Civil 
Servants on the subject of their leave 
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and pension rules. It is not the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
place all the Civil Servants of the Crown 
in India upon the same footing in this 
respect. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE RIVER 
CONGO—THE INTERNATIONAL 
RIVER COMMISSION. 


Sr HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, What progress has been 
made in the negotiations for the estab- 
lishment of the Congo River Commis- 
sion; how far the claims made by the 
Government of the King of Portugal 
have been abandoned or recognised ; 
what concessions have been made by 
Portugal in favour of the International 
Association ; and, whether the Interna- 
tional Association has received formal 
recognition from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The establishment of an International 
River Commission has been provided for 
by the Conference; but, pending the 
issue of the final Act, no steps have been 
taken for constituting it. The Portu- 
guese Government has abandoned its 
claims to the north bank of the Congo, 
while retaining those to the south bank, 
and to the districts of Kabenda and 
Molembo. The definition of these 
claims and concessions is contained in a 
Convention signed on the 14th instant 
between Portugal and the Association, 
which now awaits ratification. The In- 
ternational Association was formally re- 
cognized by Her Majesty’s Government 
in a Convention dated the 16th of De- 
cember last. Papers will be laid. 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL: Will 
the Agreement referred to be laid before 
Parliament, in acoordance with the pledge 
given by the noble Lord last summer ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE: 
The pledge given was by the Prime Mi- 
nister, and referred to the Congo Treaty, 
which is now abandoned. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: MayI 
remind the noble Lord that last summer 
he told me that there was no intention of 
recognizing the Association ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
At that time there was no such intention. 
But, owing to the Conference, the whole 
matter entered into a new phase. 

Str HERBERT MAX WELL repeated 
his Question. 
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Lozp EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE: 
If the hon. Baronet refers to the state 
of things which then existed, which will 
be seen in the Papers which will be laid 
upon the Table, he will see what has 
happened since then. 

mz HERBERT MAXWELL: I will 
repeat the Question whether it was the 
Government’s intention or not ? 


CRIMINAL LAW—PROCEEDINGS FOR 
LIBEL. 


Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether he in- 
tends to propose any amendment in 
‘The Newspaper Libel and Registra- 
tion Act, 1881,’ with a view to render 
it necessary that the fiat of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions shall be obtained 
before any private person can commence 
criminal proceedings against newspaper 
proprietors, publishers, or editors, and 
also with a view to make reports of the 
proceedings of bodies having the ad- 
ministration of public funds privileged, 
when reporters of the press are present 
with the sanction of such bodies? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he was 
afraid some wrong inferences might be 
drawn from the phraseology of the Ques- 
tion of his hon. Friend. It is now the 
law that no criminal proceeding can be 
taken by a private person against a 
newspaper writer for libel without the 
sanction of the Director of Public Pro- 
secutions, except when the Divisional 
Court of Queen’s Bench, after full in- 
vestigation, gave ape wa in the public 
interests for such prosecution. Under 
such circumstances, he should be sorry 
to see the law altered. As to the publi- 
cation of reports of the meetings men- 
tioned in the Question, it had been de- 
termined that there was no privilege in 
cases where libellous statements had 
been made ex parte against an absent 
person. He admitted that if opportunity 
offered it was worthy of consideration 
whether the privilege should not be ex- 
tended ; but he was not prepared to in- 
troduce a Bill upon the subject. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
AOT, 1882—ARRESTS UNDER SEC- 
TION 11—CASE OF MESSRS. COEN 
AND WELBY. : 


Coronet NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, If, on the 28th November, Mr. P, 
Coen, Mr. J. Coen, and Mr. Welby were 
arrested under the Crimes Act for col- 
lecting subscriptions in Anbally, county 
of Galway; if these three men, after 
being identified, were detained for a 
week in prison, instead of being released 
and summoned; if, at the end of the 
week, the resident magistrate, Major 
Neild, declared that the Bench was of 
opinion that the Crimes Act was not in- 
tended for cases of this sort; if he will 
give orders that men awaiting trial for 
trifling offences should not be detained 
in prison for the future when there is 
no reason to suppose that they mean to 
fly the Country ; and, if he would award 
a small compensation to these men for 
the loss of their time, and the annoy- 
ance caused by this week’s imprison- 
ment ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
At 9 o’clock on the night in question the 
police arrested a party of four men—of 
whom the persons named in the Question 
were three, and the fourth was a man 
named Oullinam—under Section 11 of 
the Prevention of Crime Act. The cir- 
cumstances were suspicious, and the sus- 
picions were confirmed by a man named 
Hession, who shortly afterwards met the 
police and informed them that persons 
had been at his house demanding money 
with threats, and he named Cullinam as 
one of the party. The four men were next 
day brought before Mr. Gardiner, R.M., 
who remanded them, under the provi- 
sions of the section, for seven days to 
Galway Prison, at the end of which time 
Hession having sworn an information 
incriminating Cullinam, but not naming 
the other three, the men were dischargad, 
and Cullinam was brought ap on sum- 
mons before Major Neild, R.M.; but as 
Hession’s evidence before the Court 
contradicted his previous information the 
magistrate held that no offence under 
the Act was proved. He did not, how- 
ever, say that the Prevention of Crime 
Act was not intended for such cases; 
and as the proceedings appear to have 
been conducted in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act, I see no reason to 
take any further steps in the matter. 

Cotonen NOLAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered my Ques- 
tion as to whether he will give orders 
that men should not be detained on 
trivial charges when they can be brought 
up on summons ? 
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Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I hope men will not be detained on 
trivial accusations ; but it is a very criti- 
eal thing to give general orders as to the 
time men should be detained, as that 
should depend on the circumstances of 
each case. 


NAVY—THE DOCKYARDS—THE HAND 
DRILLERS IN PORTSMOUTH DOCK- 
YARD. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether he has 
received a Memorial from the Drillers 
of Portsmouth Dockyard as to their rate 
of wages, and whether any reply has 
been made to that Memorial; if not, 
whether he ean state to the House what 
the Admiralty intends to do with regard 
to it ? 

Mr. CAINE, in reply, said, that the 
Admiralty had received and would con- 
sider the Memorial referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman. 


SPAIN—THE COMMERCIAL NEGO. 
TIATIONS. 


Mr. MAO IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, in the recent commercial ne- 
gotiations with Spain, any endeavour 
was made to obtain equal treatment for 
British ships as for Spanish ships, and 
with what result ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The efforts of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been confined to securing 
most - favoured - nation treatment for 
everything concerning British trade in 
Spain, including, therefore, British 
ships. Her Majesty’s Government are 
of opinion that it would have prejudiced 
the negotiations to have asked for British 
ships any privileges not accorded to ships 
of other nations. 

Mr. MAC IVER: Will the noble 
Lord confess that, under this declara- 
tion, nothing of the slightest value has 
been obtained—only the removal of a 
few particular injuries to trade ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Under the Declaration, which is now in 
the hands of hon. Members, this coun- 
try obtains the abolition of all diffe- 
rential treatment between it and foreign 
nations—a most important matter to 
many branches of British trade. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: Will any at- 
tempt be made to include the Spanish 
Antilles, which are now excluded ? 
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Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
It would be open to this country to at- 
tempt, in the subsidiary negotiations 
contemplated in Article IV., to do so; 
but that is a matter of policy. 


IRELAND—MR. GEORGE BOLTON. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, Whether Mr. 
George Bolton has ceased to hold the 
office of Solicitor to the Irish Valuation 
Department, and has been awarded a 
pension; and, if so, under what circum- 
stances this proceeding has taken place ; 
and, whether Mr. Bolton continues to 
hold office as a Crown Solicitor? 

Mr. HIBBERT: It has long been in 
contemplation to reconsider the neces- 
sity of having a separate Solicitor for 
the Valuation Office at the old rate of 
salary. Recently an arrangement has 
been made by which such work as for- 
merly fell to this Office is to be done by 
the Treasury Solicitor in Ireland as part 
of his regular duties, and without extra 
pay. This justified the Treasury in re- 
tiring the late Valuation Solicitor on the 
usual abolition terms. I believe Mr. 
Bolton is still Crown Solicitor for Tip- 
perary ; but that post does not lie within 
my Department. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it usual that pub- 
lic servants should be retired on pension 
for one Office, and, at the same time, con- 
tinue to hold another Office and draw a 
salary for it? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that such a pro- 
ceeding was usual where an Office was 
abolished, as in this instance the Office 
of Solicitor to the Valuation Department 
was abolished. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1884—REGISTRATION OF 
VOTERS (IRELAND). 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with regard to recent action on the part 
of the Local Government Board (Eng- 
land), What measures have been adopted 
by the corresponding Irish Department, 
or by any Department of the Irish Exe- 
cutive, to provide forthe due and prompt 
discharge by Irish officials of their duties 
under the new Franchise Act as to the 
registering of persons entitled to exer- 
cise the Parliamentary franchise ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
If the hon. Member’s Question has re- 
ference to a Circular issued on the 7th 
instant by the English Local Govern- 
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ment Board, dealing with the question 
of how rates are in future to be made to 
meet the requirements of Section 9 of 
the Representation of the People Act, I 
may inform him that instructions on the 
same subject were issued to the Local 
Authorities by the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board a week previously—namely, 
on the 31st ultimo. 


TRELAND — THE DISTURBANCES AT 
LONDONDERRY—OUTRAGE ON SIS- 
TERS OF MERCY. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Ohief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What steps have been taken to bring to 
justice the persons who recently insulted 
and assaulted the two Sisters of Mercy 
in the streets of Derry? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Eight youths who are charged with this 
offence were to be brought up before the 
magistrates to-day. 

Mr. SEXTON : What was the charge 
against the youths in the summons? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I have no information on the subject. I 
have received a telegram since I came 
into the House about the matter ; but as 
it is not very intelligible I would prefer 
not giving the information it contains. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
MR. TREVELYAN AND MR. O’BRIEN. 


Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘OARTHY 
asked the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Whether, in view of certain 
recent trials and certain statements of 
the Judges in Dublin, he will withdraw 
the expression “ trumping up charges,” 
applied by him to the honourable Mem- 
ber for Mallow ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I did not use 
the expression ‘‘ trumping up charges ”’ 
in connection with the hon. Member for 
Mallow. It was in reference to the ex- 
detective, Meiklejohn. I did not men- 
tion the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien). I had not mentioned the 
hon. Member at the time’ that I used 
the expression in my speech. I used it 
in consequence of statements made about 
myself which were unfounded. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY: 
Is this quotation from the right hon. 
Member’s speech accurate— 

‘*The House may imagine the terrible danger 
which Irish officials run when a man of this 
sort (Meiklejohn) is in Dublin, trumping up 
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against them.”—(3 Hansard, [289] 
695.) 


Whether he was aware that Mr. Meikle. 
john was in the employment of the hon. 
Member for Mallow; whether the charges 
referred to have not since proved disas- 
trous to certain Dublin Castle officials; 
and, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
will apologise to Mr. Meiklejohn ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In some respects 
this is a subject I wish had not been 
brought before the House; but now 
that it has I must say one word. In 
bringing charges against an agent em- 
ployed by a person, you do not bring 
charges against that person himself. It 
is the duty of a person to select good 
agents—the best he can get—but it is 
impossible to say that if one of these 
agents makes a false story that the per- 
son who employs him is guilty of that 
false story. The reason why I used 
this expression was because I knew very 
well what Meiklejohn’s character was. 
I said of him in my speech— 

‘There has been in Dublin for some time 
past a man of the name of Meiklejohn, who was 
formerly in the English Detective Force, but 
who was dismissed from that Force, put upon 
his trial—a criminal trial—for levying black 
mail, and sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, the circumstances of the offence being 
such that it was generally believed it was ex- 
tremely fortunate for Meiklejohn that two 
years was the outside punishment that could 
be given. The House may imagine the terrible 
danger which Irish officials run when a man of 
this sort is in Dublin trumping up cases against 
them.”—(3 Hansard, [289] 695.) 

Now, why did I say that? I said it 
because I knew Earl Spencer and myself 
were in danger, and I will describe how 
in one sentence. I knew that attempts 
were being made to blacken our cha- 
racters. I knew that before I said 
those words; and how well-founded my 
apprehensions were was proved by the 
fact that an agent of a secret inquiry 
office went to a loose woman, who had 
got three letters signed ‘‘ Frederick 
Trevelyan.” This name I believe to be 
fictitious, because, as far as I know, 
there is no person of that name. He 
got these letters by very improper 
means, and sent them over to Dublin. 
That is all I know about the matter, 
except that this agent was carrying about 
in his pocket a photograph of me, which 
he showed to the woman, and asked her 
whether she recognized it. She said 
she did not. Then he said that it would 
be worth money to her if she did, I 
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am sorry to trouble the House with a 

ersonal matter; but it will show that 
Parl Spencer and others ran very serious 
dangers. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Mr. Speaker, with 
respect to the partly grotesque and partly 
shameful statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman——[ Cries of ‘‘Order!”’ | 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member must withdraw the ex- 
pression ‘‘ shameful.’’ 


[Mr. O’Brien made no reply. } 


Mr. SPEAKER: I call upon the hon. 
Member to withdraw the expression. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : If you call upon me, 
Mr. Speaker, to withdraw the expres- 
sion I will do so. I was about to say 
with reference to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman that, so far as I 
know, it is utterly and totally without 
foundation — as thoroughly without 
foundation as many other charges made 
in the same quarter against me. I do 
not know whether the House, which has 
been so liberal in its cheers to the right 
hon. Gentleman, will be magnanimous 
enough to howl me down when I make 
this statement. But I will only say that 
I am quite content to let the results de- 
cide between the right hon. Gentleman 
and myself. I believe, to a great ex- 
tent, the results have already decided 
against the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber has made a very severe attack upon 
me when I made none upon him. I care- 
fully selected my words so as not only 
to exclude him, because I believe him 
to be incapable of any such action, but I 
even picked my words so as not to include 
Meiklejohn. I should not have made a 
statement of this sort in the House un- 
less I had felt myself able to confirm it. 
Fortunately, I am perfectly able to give 
the most absolute proof of this matter ; 
although I felt it difficult to induce the 
prime agent to speak in the presence of 
anyone. I contrived, by such boldness as 
I could muster, to make him speak it 
out in the presence of a witness of the 
very greatest credibility, who took notes. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : I only desire to add 
one word to what I have said, and that 
is that if only the right hon. Gentleman 
will co-operate with us in getting a full 
inquiry into this matter, which we have 
again and again demanded, we shall be 
very happy to see the full facts of the 
matter disclosed. 
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THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES AT 
WHITEHALL. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked theJunior 
Lord of the Treasury, the honourable 
Member for Leeds, Whether he will 
urge upon the First Commissioner of 
Works the desirability of commencing 
the new Government buildings in White- 
hall at the earliest possible date? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE, in 
reply, said, no time would be lost, after 
the plans had been approved and the 
necessary expenditure sanctioned by 
Parliament, in taking the works in 
hand. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND HERAT. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, What is the date of the 
latest assurance given by the Russian 
Government that Herat is outside the 
sphere of their influence ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I am not aware that there has been any 
question of Herat being beyond the 
frontiers of Afghanistan. Her Majesty’s 
Government received on the 14th in- 
stant, from the Russian Ambassador, 
positive assurances that the report of a 
Russian advance to Herat is without 
foundation, and that it would be dis- 
honourable to take such a step while 
negotiations were pending, and also a 
folly, as Afghanistan would thereby be 
set against Russia. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Will 
the noble Lord inform the House whe- 
ther it was correctly stated that the 
Russians had taken Penjdeh; and also 
whether it is true, as stated in The Zimes, 
that Sir Peter Lumsden had in conse- 
quence retreated south of Herat ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
No, Sir; the Russians have not taken 
Penjdeh. The statement quoted as to 
Sir Peter Lumsden is incorrect. He 
was till recently at Bala Murghab; but 
he proposed leaving for Gulran in the 
Khomban Pass, and has now probably 
arrived there. This spot may, I think, 
be identified with that marked Gurlin 
on the best maps on the road from 
Ghurian to Merv, about 50 miles north 
of Herat. 

Mr. ONSLOW : Can the Government 
say what Sir Peter Lumsden is doing at 
the present time ? 

[No reply. ] 
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IRELAND—NATIONAL MEETING AT 
LONDONDERRY—SPEECH OF 
MR. BIGGAR, M.P. 

Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the speech made on the 12th January 
by the honourable Member for Cavan, 
at a meeting of Nationalists in the city 
uf Derry, reported, as follows, in The 
Londonderry Journal of the 14th January 
last :— 

‘‘Mr. Biggar, in returning thanks, briefly 
alluded to the Labourers Act and the Municipal 
Franchise. Continuing, he remarked that the 

resent Government was guilty of the most 

einous crimes. They all knew that Earl 
Spencer was guilty of murder. (Groans.) That 
was perfectly well known, and the Irish party 
could prove it if the Government would supply 
them with evidence in their possession : 

“ A voice— Myles Jovce for one. 

“Mr. Biggar—Yes, Myles Joyce is the case 
in point. Earl Spencer, and every one who 
supported his policy and that of the Government 
which he represented, is a murderer as far as it 
is in his power to bea murderer. Earl Spencer 
did not draw the rope, that was done by a man 
called Marwood, but he was as guilty as the 
man who pulled the rope, because he gave the 
power to the man who pulled the rope to execute 
the murder. Therefore, every lay and clerical 
supporter of the Government was guilty of that 
murder, and it was their duty to try and put 
down their English enemies who had been guilty 
of this crime ;”’ 
whether such speech was not delivered 
at a meeting at which Mr. W. Monaghan, 
recently added to the Commission of the 
Peace by the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, was present; and, whether it is 
intended to take any notice of the con- 
duct of Mr. Monaghan, in impliedly 
making himself a party to the charge 
of murder against the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
It appears that the remarks cited in the 
Question were used by the hon. Member 
for Cavan at the close of a meeting held 
at Derry on the day referred to for the 
purpose of considering the question of 
the representation of the city, and that 
Mr. Monaghan, who is a Justice of the 
Peace for the city, was present at the 
meeting. The attention of the Lord 
Chancellor having been called to the 
matter, he addressed a communication 
on the subject to Mr. Monaghan, and a 
correspondence ensued, in the course of 
which Mr. Monaghan explained that the 
language in question was used after the 
business of the meeting was over, and 








that the incident passed so quickly that 
he had not time to consider whether he 
should leave the meeting or formally 
protest against the language; and he 
added these words— 

“TI then certainly disapproved of the lan- 

guage, as, I believe, did the good sense of the 
meeting ; and I beg most emphatically to repeat 
my entire disapproval of it now.”’ 
Having regard to this unequivocal repu- 
diation of the language used, and to the 
possible surprise and embarrassment that 
might overtake Mr. Monaghan in the 
circumstances I have mentioned, the 
Lord Chancellor, after much considera- 
tion, felt himself enabled to accept his 
explanation. © 

Mr. O'BRIEN asked whether it was 
not open to an Irish magistrate to hold 
the opinion held by many hon. Members 
of that House, that in the Maamtrasna 
ease the conduct of Earl Spencer was a 
grave public scandal which ought to be 
exposed ? 


[No reply. } 


ARMY—STRENGTH OF REGIMENTS— 
THE RIFLE BRIGADE. 


Lorp OLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, What 
is the nominal establishment of the 3rd 
Battalion Rifle Brigade, now on its way 
to Gibraltar; what is its effective 
strength; and how many of its rank 
and file have not yet been through a 
course of musketry ? 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked, Whether 
it was in consequence of the weak state 
of the Cavalry Regiments at home, that 
it was found impossible to send acomplete 
Regiment of four squadrons of adequate 
strength with the Expedition to Egypt; 
and, if he will state the effective strength 
in men and horses of the remaining 
squadrons of the 5th Lancers and 20th 
Hussars which have been left behind, 
distinguishing band, staff, and dis- 
mounted men ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
With reference to the Question of the 
noble Lord, and also to that which 
stands in the name of the hon. Member 
for Leitrim, I must adhere, in the public 
interest, to the rule I explained in my 
answer to the latter hon. Member on 
the 17th of March last year, and there- 
fore must decline to enter into details 
of the constitution of particular regi- 
ments. In general terms I have no 
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objection to say that the 3rd Battalion 
Rifle Brigade embarked about 20 men 
short of the foreign establishment. I 
am not in possession of definite infor- 
mation as to the number who have com- 
leted the course of musketry. As re- 
gards the Cavalry, the establishment of 
horses is always much below that of 
men; and to meet a sudden demand it 
is more convenient to do as has been 
done in this case than to increase the 
number of horses by the transfer to the 
outgoing regiment of horses from an- 
other regiment, which is the usual 


course. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, 
that he would, on Thursday next, ask 
whether it was not the fact that 254 
men of the battalion in question had 
not been through a course of musketry ; 
and he would ask the noble Marquess 
to specify how many men were above 
one year’s service, and how many above 
two years’ ? 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked what was meant by the regiment 
being 20 short of the complement for 
foreign service? Was it foreign service 
strength of 1,000, or Colonial service 
strength of 800? 

Tax Marqvess or HARTINGTON 
said, he referred to a Colonial establish- 
ment of 800. 


ARMY—THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN— 
WIVES AND FAMILIES OF 
SOLDIERS. 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether there is 
any truth in the following paragraph, in 
The Daily News of 20th February :— 


“Our Windsor Correspondent writes that 
the wives of the gallant soldiers who are about 
to defend the honour of the Country in the 
Soudan have been ordered to quit the Windsor 
barracks by this morning. ‘The women and 
children who have no friends with whom they 
can seek shelter scarcely know where to find a 
home, although the Commandant of the Batta- 
lion has, it is said, done his best to assist 
them ;’ 


and, whether he intends to take any 
steps to mitigate the hardships which 
this order must have occasioned, or is it 
intended to leave the care of these poor 
women and children merely to private 
charity? The hon. Member added that 
he was sure, from the notice that had 
been taken of the matter by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the answer of the 
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noble Marquess would be satisfactory. 
He should also like to. direct attention 
to the case of Wellington Barracks, in 
connection with which there were cer- 
tain rumours in circulation. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
should like to ask who were the autho- 
rities directly responsible for the expul- 
sion of the women and children of the 
3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards from 
Victoria Barracks, Windsor, imme- 
diately on the departure of the battalion 
for Egypt? Was it necessary, in the 
interests of the Public Service, that 
those women should be thus treated; 
and what notice had been given to them 
of the intention of the authorities ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It was indispensable that the families 
of the 3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards 
should vacate the married soldiers’ 
quarters at Windsor to the extent re- 
quired by the families of the incoming 
battalion. Authority was given as soon 
as it was asked for these women to oc- 
cupy any vacant quarters at Windsor 
and in London ; and, so far as is at pre- 
sent known, only four are not provided 
for. I have heard since that there are 
only three. The Regulations provide 
special issues from Government for 
wives separated, with their families, 
from their husbands under such circum- 
stances; and provision is also made for 
the compulsory allotment to them of a 
portion of the soldiers’ pay. The total 
sum they receive from these sources 
amounts to 1s. a-day for the wife of each 
private, and 3d. a-day for each child. In 
the case of sergeants’ families the allow- 
ance is larger. These allowances were 
fixed in 1881 after very full considera- 
tion; and having regard to the fact that 
in the great majority of cases these per- 
sons are able to earn something towards 
their own living, I am not prepared to 
say at present that they are inadequate. 
The arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of these women and children are 
made by, and on the responsibility of, 
the General Officer commanding the dis- 
trict subject to the Regulations. I have 
no information on the subject of the 
wives of soldiers who have left Welling- 
ton Barracks. 

Cotonszr MILNE-HOME: By the 
courtesy of the House, I may be allowed 
to make a statement on this subject, 
which is causing very much interest 
throughout the Army and the country. I 
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hold in my hand a communication from 
the Secretary of the Egyptian. War 
Fund, which was started during the last 
Egyptian War, in the year 1882, and 
which is still open to assist soldiers in 
cases of like emergency. He informs me 
that this afternoon it has been arranged 
that whatever the Government may do, 
or not do, for those unfortunate families, 
the Egyptian War Fund propose to pro- 
vide £1 for the soldiers’ wives at Wind- 
sor or elsewhere. 

Sr HENRY FLETCHER said, that 
the officers at Windsor said that every 
woman and child was provided for, and 
had a home to go to. In the cases of 
the three mentioned, temporary lodgings 
were found until other arrangements 
could be made. An arrangement had 
been made by the non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers of the 3rd Grenadier 
Guards under which a considerable por- 
tion of their pay would be devoted to 
the maintenance of their wives and 
families. 

Mr. CARINGTON asked whether 
these women and children were sent to 
their homes at the expense of the Go- 
vernment ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
believed they were in cases where they 
desired it. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—SUBAL- 
TERNS OF MILITIA. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether Subalterns of 
the Militia Battalions now about to be 
embodied, who are candidates for Com- 
missions in the Line, and whose prepa- 
ration for the necessary examinations 
will thus be indefinitely interrupted, 
will receive any, and what, extension of 
the time within which those examina- 
tions must, under the existing regula- 
tions, be passed; and, whether he can 
state what are the Battalions now se- 
lected for embodiment ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
There will not be an extension of time; 
but it has been arranged that a month’s 
embodied service shall reckon as a 
training for the purpose in question, 
and that any Subaltern officer desirous 
of continuing his studies, with a view to 
competing for the Army, may after the 
month’s duty have leave of absence, 
without pay. His absence would create 
a vacancy for the time in which another 
officer could be employed. The names 
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of the regiments for embodiment were 
given in the last Gasette. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked whether there 
was any intention to employ the em- 
bodied Militia out of the United King- 
dom ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
SUAKIN-BERBER ROUTE. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, If any steps 
have been taken to convey to Lieut. 
General Sir Frederick Stephenson the 
acknowledgment of the Government of 
the soundness of the advice given by 
him in favour of the Suakin-Berber 
route ; and, if he will state the reasons 
which have influenced the Government 
now to adopt the views of that officer, 
which were rejected in August, and 
which led to his supersession ? 

Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
No, Sir. At the time the Government 
determined to send an Expedition to the 
relief of General Gordon, the adoption 
of the Suakin-Berber route was, in our 
opinion, impracticable. No advance on 
Khartoum can now probably be under- 
taken until next autumn, by which time 
I hope a railway the greater part of the 
way to Berber will have been completed, 
which will make the adoption of that 
route not only practicable, but desirable. 
The reasons for the selection of Lord 
Wolseley to command the Expedition 
were given in Parliamentary Papers 
issued in 1884. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Will the Go- 
vernment make any communication to 
Sir Frederick Stephenson ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Not on the subject referred to by the 
hon. Member. 


& PUBLIC MEETINGS—THE RIOT AT 
ASTON HALL, BIRMINGHAM, 

Sm FREDERICK MILNER asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to certain proceedings reported in The 
Times of the 20th of February, as hav- 
ing taken place in a police court of 
Birmingham, in relation to the Aston 
riots; whether he has considered the 
confession made then by one Charles 
Smith, alias Oultry, alias Oaughtry ; 
and, whether he is now prepared to re- 
tract and apologize for the allegations 
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put forward by him, which were founded 
on depositions and other similar docu- 
ments forwarded to him by his friends 
and supporters at Birmingham, and 
which now appear to have been per- 
juries? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Mr. Speaker, 
I have read this Question of the hon. 
Baronet, and I do not doubt that the 
House will appreciate the animus with 
which it appears to have been framed. 
I am, however, glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of stating to the House what has 
actually occurred. It appears that 
Charles Smith was one of a number of 
ersons who tendered evidence to the 
Liberal agents in Birmingham as to the 
origin of the Aston disturbances. His 
statement was made in the first instance 
on oath, and was subsequently reduced 
to a statutory declaration. 
formed that he was rigorously cross- 
examined at the time of making the 
statement; that it was compared with 
the statements of other persons; and 
that, in fact, every effort was made to 
verify it. The man was subsequently 
proceeded against by the Tory Party ; 
and a few days ago, when the case came 
on, before it was gone into, hg expressed 
a desire to make a statement to the Tory 
solicitor, and I believe in the presence 
of that gentleman and other gentlemen, 
including some agents of the Liberal 
Party, he made a second statement, in 
which he said his first statement was 
entirely false, and that it had been con- 
cocted with certain other persons he 
named in a room in a public-house in 
Birmingham. The moment this state- 
ment was published it was contradicted ; 
in the first place by the landlord of the 
ublic-house, who stated it was abso- 
utely impossible for any such interview 
as Mr. Smith declared had taken place 
could possibly have been held at the 
time or under the circumstances named. 
It was also contradicted by several men 
who were implicated in this so-called 
confession. Under these circumstances, 
there was only one thing certain— 
namely, that anything which might be 
said by Mr. Charles Smith is totally un- 
worthy of credence. Iam informed that 
after this confession was made communi- 
cations took place between the Leaders of 
the two political Parties, and that it was 
agreed between them that there should 
be a mutual interchange of notes. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Dixon, the Chairman of 
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the Liberal Association, wroteto Mr. Hop- 
kins, Chairman of the Conservative Asso- 
ciation, that having found the evidence 
on which the Liberal Party had rested 
their charges to be in many res 
untrustworthy, he desired to withdraw 
all reflections which had their origin in 
those statements ; but that he hoped Mr. 
Hopkins would recognize that they had 
been made in good faith, after every 
effort had been made to verify them. 
Mr. Hopkins accepted this withdrawal, 
and, on his own part, withdrew all im- 
putations against the Leaders of the 
Liberal Party. I believe the whole 
matter is now considered to be at an 
end, and that both Parties have agreed 
to bury the hatchet; and I do not know 
in whose behalf, or with whose autho- 
rity, the hon. Baronet wishes to disinter 
it. I am prepared to accept, without 
comment, the arrangement come to be- 
tween the two Parties in Birmingham ; 
and I do not feel inclined to do or say 
anything which will re-open a contro- 
versy which appears to have been 
amicably closed, so far as the parties 
chiefly interested are concerned. 

Sm FREDERICK MILNER: As 
the right hon. Gentleman has referred 
to the “animus’’ of the Question, I 
will ask the permission of the House 
to make a personal explanation. My 
sole object in putting this Question 
was in order to give the President of 
the Board of Trade an opportunity to 
apologize for some unfounded statements 
which he made which imputed dis- 
honourable motives to certain respected 
members of our Party in Birmingham. 
I was in hopes that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have thought fit to make 
as ample an apology as was made by 
the members of the Liberal Party in 
Birmingham. I am only sorry the right 
hon. Gentleman has not taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity I offered him. 

Mx. STAVELEY HILL: The right 
hon. Gentleman has spoken of the ten- 
dering of evidence of Charles Smith. 
Will he be kind enough to state what 
steps took place to lead to that tender of 
evidence ? 

Mr. ONSLOW : I rise to a point of 
Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, whether 


a Minister of the Crown, having, in the 
face of this House, deliberately stated 
certain facts to prove his case, or in aid 
of some other case, when those facts 
have been found ina Court of Law to be 
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utterly inconsistent with what really 
took place, it is not his duty, as a 
Minister of the Crown, to apologize to 
the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have only to say, 
in answer to the appeal of the hon. 
Member, that there is no point of Order 
before me, nor any point upon which a 
direction from the Chair is necessary. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
GARDNER GUNS. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether favour- 
able reports of the working of the Gard- 
ner guns on service in Egypt have been 
received ; and, whether it is proposed to 
increase the number of these or other 
machine guns at present with the ad- 
vanced forces, and to supply an adequate 
number for service with the expedition 
being despatched to Suakin ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
No reports have been received as to the 
working of the Gardner guns in the 
recent actions; but the reports of their 
working at the actions of El Teb and 
Tamai were, on the whole, favourable. 
Lord Wolseley has not applied for more 
machine guns for the force on the Nile; 
but a battery of six will accompany the 
Expedition to Suakin. 


POST OFFICE—DESPATOH OF SUNDAY 
LETTERS, 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Postmaster General, If it is true that 
there is a despatch of letters from 
London to every part of the country on 
Sunday evenings; and, whether, at each 

eat Railway terminus, there is a ‘‘too 
ate” box, which is cleared on that night 
a few minutes before the departure of 
the train ; and, if so, whether some steps 
cannot be taken to put an end to the 
difficulties of despatching letters from 
London to the country on Sunday by 
receiving letters, at any rate at each 
district office, on payment of an extra 
fee, which will prevent any but import- 
ant letters being sent, and allow these 
to be despatched with certainty from a 
few centres, instead of obliging hundreds 
of messengers to be sent to the various 
Railway stations ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Twoorthree 
years ago & concession was made by 
which the — were allowed to post 
letters on Sunday evening at all the 
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principal railway termini in London for 
despatch by the mail trains conveying 
the through mails from other parts of 
the country; but it was never intended 
to institute a regular collection; and I 
do not think it would be possible to 
adopt the hon. Member’s suggestion 
without leading to a general collection 
of letters in London on Sundays. 


INLAND REVENUE—INCOME TAX ON 
OFFICERS’ PAY. 

Viscount LEWISHAM asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If it is by 
direction of the War Office that Income 
Tax is charged on Officers’ pay of all 
ranks, and that Officers entitled to a 
rebate can only obtain it by declaration; 
and, if so, whether some alteration is, 
not desirable, especially as regards those 
Officers whose pay does not amount to 
the sum chargeable ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Such matters are regulated by the Com- 
missioners of Income Duty. Although 
an officer may receive actual pay below 
the minimum rate which is chargeable, 
he may have private means which will 
bring him within the limit and make all 
his pay chargeable. The declaration is 
the only machinery provided by law to 
prove that this is not the case. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
WAR IN THE SOUDAN—DEATH OF 
COLONEL BURNABY. 

Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, lf Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have received any 
details asto the death of Colonel Burnaby 
in the battle of Abu Klea on the 17th of 
January, beyond that he was pierced 
with a spear in the neck? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No, Sir; I have had nothing more than 
the list of casualties telegraphed by Lord 
Wolseley on the 21st of January. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — MR. 
JENKINSON, CRIMINAL INVESTI- 
GATION DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Jenkinson still retains a 

osition in connection with the Criminal 
vestigation Department in Dublin; 
and, if so, what duties does he perform, 
how often does he go to Ireland, and 
what is the salary attached to his Irish 
office ? 
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Mr. Jenkinson retains his position under 
the Irish Government. He is at pre- 
sent temporarily in England for the 
purpose of discharging duties connected 
with the detection of treasonable con- 
spiracy and outrages affecting both 
Great Britain and Ireland. He goes to 
Ireland as his duties may require. The 
salary attached to his appointment is 
£1,500, with a house allowance of 
£200. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : Whenever this gen- 
tleman’s salary comes up to be voted, 
we shall try whether we cannot retain 
his valuable services in England alone. 


TRADE AND COUMMERCE—DUTY ON 
CURED HERRINGS. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the fact that the 
Duty on cured herrings exported from 
Scotland is to be raised in Russia from 
4s. 8d. to 7s. per barrel, and in Germany 
from 3s. to 1ls. 6d. per barrel; and, if 
so, whether any steps have been taken 
by the Government to remonstrate 
against and to obtain a re-consideration 
of such increase of Duty ? 

Mr. BIRKBECK also asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to the proposed increase of 50 per 
cent. Duty on English and Scotch her- 
rings exported into Russia and Ger- 
many; and whether, taking into con- 
sideration the importance of the trade, 
and the very serious effect likely to arise 
to our fisheries therefrom, he would at 
once take the necessary steps to bring 
the matter before the Governments of 
Russia and Germany, with the view of 
obtaining an alleviation of such in- 
crease ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The duty on salted herrings in Russia 
has been raised, as stated by my hon. 
Friend, and announced in Zhe London 
Gazette of the 13th instant. A repre- 
sentation to the Russian Government 
will be made on the subject ; but I must 
remind my hon. Friend that this coun- 
try has no special tariff arrangement 
with Russia, and can only claim the 
treatment of the most-favoured na- 
tion. With regard to Germany, Sir 
Edward Malet reports that there is no 
alteration in the rate of duty on her- 


rings. 
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HARBOUR ACCOMMODATION COM- 
MITTEE—THE REPORT. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he can now state what are the in- 
tentions of the Government with regard 
to the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Harbour Accommodation 
Committee of last Session ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : This Report 
has had the very careful attention of the 
Board of Trade during the Recess, and 
we have now prepared recommendations 
and conclusions on the subject. These 
have now been submitted to the Govern- 
ment. The matter is of very great im- 
portance; and I can assure the hon. 
Member that no time will be lost in 
coming to a final decision. 


ORDNANCE STORE DEPARTMENT— 
VIEWERS. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that, previously to the 
lst March 1881, when the Order in 
Council of the 4th June 1870 came into 
force, seven viewers of the Ordnance 
Store Department were allowed to re- 
ceive certificates rendering them eligible 
for superannuation ; and, if so, whether 
the fourteen viewers of the Inspection 
Branch, who were appointed previously 
to the Ist March 1881, will likewise be 
allowed the certificates above referred 
to? 

Mr. BRAND (who replied) said, no 
viewers had been certificated since the 
Order in Council of the 4th of June, 
1870; and as the viewers referred to in 
the hon. Member’s Question entered the 
service of the Ordnance Store Depart- 
ment after the privilege of superannua- 
tion had been withdrawn from this class 
of employés they would not be certifi- 
cated. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND HERAT, 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is the fact that since the 
Afghan Boundary Commission was ap- 
pointed, the Russians have advanced in 
the direction of Herat ; how much nearer 
they now are to Herat than they were 
prior to the Commission having been ap- 
pointed ; and, what distance they now 
are from Herat? 
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Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Russians 
have advanced in the direction of Herat, 
from Sarakhs to Pulikhatun, on the 
Heri Rud, which is about 50 miles 
nearer to Herat than Old Sarakhs, 
where they were before the Afghan 
Boundary Commission was appointed. 
They are also reported to have sbvustéd 
to Sariyazi, on the Murghab. Pulikha- 
tun is about 140 miles from Herat, and 
Sariyazi somewhat further. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.) — NON-EFFEC- 
TIVE SERVICES--RECEIPTS FROM 
INDIA. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Why the Trea- 
sury Minute, promised early last Session, 
to regulate the disposal of the moneys 
received from the Government of India 
for the pensions of men belonging to 
the Army and serving on the Indian 
Establishment, has not been laid upon 
the Table ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): I hope to ex- 
plain in the Financial Statement the 
manner in which I propose to make 
good the difference between the receipts 
from India on account of non-effective 
payments and the charge on the Exche- 
quer for the same payments, which will 
arise hereafter in consequence of the 
practice formerly pursued of using 
capital payments made to us by India 
as ordinary revenue of the year in which 
they were made; and I shall lay a 
Treasury Minute on the Table before 
that time explaining the transactions 
and describing the method by which I 
propose to meet the deficiency. I am 
sorry that the Correspondence was not 
concluded in time to lay this Minute on 
the Table before Christmas, 


ARMY—ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT— 
THE 63-TON GUN. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance, Whether 
the steel forgings of the 63-ton gun, con- 
tracted to be delivered at Woolwich in 
1883, have yet been received at the Gun 
Factory; and also, whether any orders 
have been given or contracts entered 
into for the steel required for the manu- 
facture of the additional breech-loading 
guns which the Government is under 
engagement with Parliament to produce 
in the course of the ensuing financial 
year and the following years ? 
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Mr. BRAND: The two steel forgings 
for the 63-ton gun ordered in 1883 have 
been delivered and paid for. I may 
add that the two similar forgings ordered 
in January, 1884, have been promised 
by the contractor within the present 
financial year. As to the second Ques- 
tion, I have to say that some contracts 
have already been made, and others will 
follow immediately. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked whe- 
ther the contracts had been made with 
firms in this country or abroad ? 

Mr. BRAND said, he could not state 
the names of all the firms. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL said, the 
hon. Gentleman was doubtless aware 
that there were only two firms in the 
world by which such work was done— 
Messrs. Armstrong and Messrs. Krupp. 

Mr. BRAND said, that was rather 
too strong an assumption. It was true 
that it was the case some time ago; but 
he had reason to believe that there were 
now other firms by which it could be 
done. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—BECHUANALAND. 

Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
can give the House any information as 
to the movements and present position 
of General Sir Charles Warren and the 
Troops under his command in Bechuana- 
land; and, whether the endeavours of 
the Oape Government ‘‘to settle the 
difficulties which have arisen without 
recourse to force” were likely to be suc- 
cessful, or whether Military operations 
have been commenced with the object 
of clearing Montsioa’s country of free- 
booters ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The settlement proposed by the Cape 
Ministers was not deemed adequate by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
former have retired from further inter- 
vention in the question, which has been 
confided to Sir Charles Warren. Sir 
Charles Warren’s Force is being pushed 
forward up the country; and by the 
latest advices we have received the 
troops were concentrated at Barkly 
West. Sir Charles Warren himself was 
on the border and in communication 
with President Kriiger as to the beacon- 
ing of the frontier line laid down by the 
London Convention of 1884, and as to the 
squatters beyond the line in the so-called 
Land of Goshen. From the latest infor- 
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mation, which bears date the 27th of 
January, the prospects of a peaceful 
settlement seemed hopeful. The tele- 

ph cable has been broken since the 
| a ro of February; but arrange- 
ments have been made for obtaining a 
full Report on the political and military 
situation directly the communication 
shall be re-opened. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
SUAKIN AND BERBER RAILWAY. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether any, and, if 
so, how much, Railway material was, in 
1884, sent from this Oountry to Suakin 
for the construction of a Railway from 
that port to Berber; at what date it 
arrived ; is any of it available for the 
construction of the Railway which has 
now been ordered to be proceeded with ; 
and, if not, what became of it ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Materials for four and u-half miles of 
18-inch gauge railway and for 1,100 
yards of metre-gauge railway were sent 
from this country to Suakin, which they 
reached on the 25th of July and within 
a few days afterwards. They included 
some rolling-stock for the smaller line, 
and two locomotives for the metre-gauge 
line. The rails have all been used in 
the construction of an 18-inch railway 
leading inland, with branches to the 
wharves and depéts. The light railway 
was laid for the purpose of facilitating 
the construction of a main line to Berber, 
if subsequently determined on. The 
two metre-gauge engines belonged to 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway, 
and were hired for six months, with the 
option of purchase, having been inter- 
cepted on their way to India. They 
have now proceeded to their original 
destination at the expiration of the term 
of hiring. 

In reply to Mr. Carsurt, 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that it was not intended to carry on 
the 18-inch gauge line in the direction 
of Berber. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS 
(IRELAND)—THE LISCAN- 
NOR PIER. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, If he will 
explain the delay in proceeding with the 
Liscannor Pier, the sum necessary for 
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which was voted by the Commissioners 
under “The Fishery Piers and Har- 
bours (Ireland) Act, 1883;” if the 
grant has also been approved by the 
Treasury ; if it is a fact that the Irish 
Board of Works is responsible for the 
delay ; and, if he will cause steps to be 
taken to compel the Irish Board of 
Works to expedite their action in this 
respect ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The Fishery Com- 
missioners approved of a pier at Liscan- 
nor in October last, and Treasury ap- 
proval was at once given. The formalities 
required by the Acts were then got 
through as quickly as possible; the 
contract plans have been prepared, and 
tenders called for which are to be re- 
ceived on the 25th instant, after which 
the work will be put in hand at once. 
As far as I can ascertain, there has been 
no avoidable delay. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
WAR IN THE SOUDAN—DEPARTURE 
OF COLONEL STEWART AND COM- 
PANIONS FROM KHARTOUM. 


Smr HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, Whether any 
Despatch was received from General 
Gordon stating the reasons why Colonel 
Stewart and his companions left Khar- 
toum; and, if so, whether he would 
have any objection to make that De- 
spatch public, or to state the contents of 
it ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The hon. Member will find in the Papers 
presented to Parliament some statements 
of General Gordon respecting the send- 
ing away of Colonel Stewart. 

Sm HENRY TYLER: May I ask if 
these are the only statements of General 
Gordon on the subject ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
So far as I know, these are the only 
Papers. 

Mr. BRODRICK: Has the despatch 
been given in full ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I think there is a reference to Colonel 
Stewart in more than one Paper. 


FINANCE—ISSUE OF MISCELLANEOUS 
DEPOSITS. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether it is 
the fact that the Paymaster General, by 
direction of the Treasury, has advanced 
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out of the balances of miscellaneous de- 
— for which he is accountable, not 
ing Ways and Means provided by 
Parliament, sums exceeding two mil- 
lions for Army and Navy Services, and 
for the Treasury Chest; whether there 
is any statutable authority for so deal- 
ing with these balances; and when and 
by what means it is proposed to repay 
the amounts advanced; whether the 
amounts so advanced are included in the 
weekly published accounts of the pay- 
ments out of the Exchequer for Supply 
Services, which, on the 14th February, 
were shown to be £45,188,179, or whe- 
ther those payments should be increased 
by the sums advanced out of balances, 
other than Ways and Means, by the 
Paymaster General; and, whether there 
are any other funds under the control of 
the Treasury, as, e.g., the Savings Banks 
Funds or the Post Office Balances, which 
could be applied in the same manner ? 
Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): My right hon. 
Friend asks me a Question arising, I 
think, out of the inquiry into the orga- 
nization of the Pay Office, upon which 
he has been so good as to lend us his 
valuable assistance. Tho subject is a 
very proper one for a Question such as 
my right hon. Friend asks; but it would 
be difficult for me to give an explana- 
tion, which must be of a very technical 
character, within the limits of an answer 
to a Question in the House. I should 
propose, accordingly, to lay a Paper on 
the Table explaining the transaction in 
a which we consider to be per- 
ectly regular and authorized by Statute ; 
and I shall be glad to communicate with 
my right hon. Friend on the form of 
such a Paper. Perhaps as to his last 
* Question I may say that Savings Banks 
Funds, whether Trustee or Post Office, 
do not come into the Pay Office. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT (1882)—RENEWAL. 
Mr. LEWIS asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether it is proposed to 
renew the Prevention of Crime ct 


will be brought on before Easter ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I may remind 
the hon. Member that I have already 
explained that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not intend to make any state- 
ment on questions of legislation with 
regard to more or less important sub- 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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jects until they have seen their way 
with the Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
distribution) Bill. In regard to this par- 
ticular Bill, I can only say that the Go- 
vernment will take care to give full 
Notice to the House so as to avoid in- 
convenience as to the subject. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF : 
Might I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the postponement of the an- 
nouncement of the policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to a subject which in- 
terests the whole of the people of Ireland 
is in consequence of some negotiations 
which were proceeding similar to those 
which led to the compact in Kilmain- 
ham in order to enable the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
and his Friends to co-operate with the 
Liberal Party ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As far as I am 
able to gather the purport of the Ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member, I do not 
think that it comes within the fair limits 
of Questions ordinarily put in this 
House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Although out of 
Order the hon. Member managed to get 
a certain amount of his Question heard 
before the interruption. I therefore 
think it right to state that the supposi- 
tion which he has so gratuitously put 
forward has no foundation whatever 
other than in his own imagination. 

Mr. LEWIS: I beg to give Notice 
that I shall repeat this Question on this 
day four weeks. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have to say 
that I shall then repeat the same an- 
swer. 

Mr. MAC IVER: Are we to take 
what the Prime Minister has just said 
as a positive assurance that the Govern- 
ment will make no compact whatever ? 


[No reply. ] 


CENTRAL ASIA—AFGHANISTAN. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to 





reland) | 
Act (1882); and, if so, whether the Bill | 


maintain the absolute integrity of the 
Afghan territory from Russian occupa- 
| tion and influence; and, whether Her 
' Majesty’s Government will lay upon the 
| Table the various pledges given by the 
' Russian Government with regard to Af- 
| ghanistan ? 

| Mr. GLADSTONE: The declarations 


| of Her Majesty's Government and of 
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other Governments on former occasions 
all remain in full force with respect to the 
Afghan territory. With regard to the 
second part of the Question, I have to 
say that this is a moment when negotia- 
tions are proceeding with the Russian 
Government on the subject of the boun- 
daries of Afghanistan ; and while it is 
true that there has recently been an in- 
dication in some journal or journals of 
an intention on the side of the Russians 
to attack Herat, that has been in the 
most positive manner repudiated ; and I 
do not think this moment will be con- 
venient for me to enter into any detailed 
explanation beyond what I have said as 
to the declarations which have been 
made at various times by the Russian 
Government, that Afghanistan Proper 
was beyond the sphere of Russian influ- 
ence, and the Government will rely upon 
that. These are all of them in the 
various Papers in the possession of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. BOURKE asked whether Sari- 
yazi, on the Murghab River, was within 
the limits of Afghanistan; whether it 
was not placed in all the maps in the 
India Office within the limits of Afghan- 
istan ; and, whether it was not the same 
place that the Under Secretary of State 
for India had pronounced that the Rus- 
sians were not to take possession of ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to ask whether 
Sariyazi is in Afghanistan. I am not 
able to answer that Question, and it is 
impossible to answer it until we have 
received information from the Commis- 
sioner in Afghanistan. 

Mr. BOURKE: But as to the maps 
in the India Office ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I am sorry to say 
that they do not seem to be in accord- 
ance with other maps. 

An hon. MemsBer: Russian maps. 

Mr. BOURKE: Has the hon. Gen- 
tleman seen any maps in the India Office 
where it is not in Afghan territory ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The maps vary 
very much. The boundaries are exceed- 
ingly uncertain, and I cannot say I have 
seen any map in the India Office in which 
Sariyazi is outside the boundaries of 
Afghanistan. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
wish to ask a Question arising out of 
the answer just given by the Prime Mi- 
nister. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that recent assurances had been received 
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from the Russian Government to the 
effect that they had no intention of oceu- 
pying or advancing on Herat. Do those 
assurances also refer to the positions 
which command Herat upon Afghan 
territory, and which are, perhaps, of 
more importance than Herat itself? 

Mr. GLADSTONE asked for Notice 
of the Question. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE BABBICOMBE 
MURDERER. 

Coronet MAKINS: I wish to put a 
Question to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, of which I have 
not given him Notice; and therefore, if 
he wishes, I will give Notice of it for to- 
morrow. It is this—What steps are to 
be taken with respect to the very pain- 
ful circumstances that are said to have 
attended the attempt to execute the pri- 
soner John Lee ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ihave 
no objection to answer that Question 
now. The Under Sheriff of Exeter came 
up to London this afternoon to see me, 
and told me the facts of this painful 
case; and after considering them I 
thought that it would shock the feelings 
of everyone if a man had twice to incur 
the pangs of imminent death. I, there- 
fore, this afternoon signed a respite in 
his case, to continue during Her Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure. 

Coronet MAKINS asked, whether the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
not take severe notice of the conduct of 
the gaol authorities, or of those, whoever 
they might be, who were responsible for 
the proper working of the gallows ma- 
chinery ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes; 
most certainly. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.). 


Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether there is any truth in the 
report which has reached me that an 
International Agreement with regard to 
the finances of Egypt has been signed f 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; it is not 
true that it has been signed. 


ARMY {AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
MILITIA—THE QUEEN’S 
PROCLAMATION. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
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looking to the state of ney which 
was vealed attention tan the Royal 
Proclamation on Friday last, and to the 
favourable opportunity of obtaining re- 
cruits for the Militia in consequence of 
the depressed state of trade, immediate 
steps were being taken by the Govern- 
ment to bring up that force (now 
30,000 men helow the numbers voted by 
Parliament) to its proper strength ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Every exertion is being made to obtain 
recruits for the Militia, and no eligible 
man is refused. The number of re- 
cruits and re-enlisted men who joined 
during 1884 was 41,980, a larger num- 
ber than have joined for some years. 
Since the Ist of January the average 
weekly number has been 900 men, or at 
the rate of more than 46,000 a-year. 
The enrolled strength of the Militia on 
the Ist of January, 1884, was 99,400, 
and on the Ist of February, 1885, it was 
106,500, showing an increase of 7,100 
men. The noble Lord is, no doubt, 
aware that the Militia has never been 
up to its Parliamentary strength. 


NAVY—THE “LYDIAN MONARCH ”’ 
TRANSPORT SHIP. 


Dr. CAMERON asked, Whether the 
Government could relieve the public 
anxiety as to the safety of the Lydian 
Monarch, which was reported to have 
foundered with troops on board ? 

Mr. CAINE: So far as we are aware, 
there is absolutely no foundation for the 
report. 


GENERAL GORDON—NATIONAL 
TRIBUTE OF HONOUR. 


Sm FREDERICK MILNER: I beg 
to ask, Whether it is the intention of 
the Prime Minister, or any responsible 
Minister of the Crown in the House of 
Commons, to pay any verbal tribute of 
honour to the memory of the greatest 
and noblest hero that ever wore the 
British uniform ? 


[No reply. ] 
EGYPT—LUPTON BEY. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has lately received 
any information respecting Lupton Bey, 
an Englishman, who is believed to be 
holding out with one of the garrisons in 
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Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE: 
I think I am right in saying that all the 
information the Government has in re- 
gard to Lupton Bey is contained in the 
Papers presented this morning. 


LORD WOLSELEY AND GENERAL 
GORDON. 


Mr. ONSLOW said, that before the 
adjournment the Prime Minister under- 
took to lay before the House the de- 
spatch which the Government had sent 
to Lord Wolseley defining the positions 
which that General and General Gordon 
would occupy relatively to each other 
should they meet. He wished to know 
how it was that the despatch in question 
was not contained in the Blue Book ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that the 
hon. Member’s recollection of the matter 
did not tally with his own. He must 
ask the hon. Member for Notice of the 
Question. 


NAVY—THE ‘ BRITANNIA” CADET 
TRAINING SHIP. 


In reply to Mr. Hatszy, 


Mr. CAINE said, he had received a 
telegram from the Fleet Surgeon, which 
stated that the Captain of the Britannia 
training ship for cadets. reported, with 
respect to the outbreak of scarlet fever 
on that vessel, that the number of cadets 
in the hospital at Dartmouth was 24. 
All of them were doing well. Extra 
beds and bedding had been sent to cover 
emergencies. Six attendants and a nurse 
had been sent on Saturday. The out- 
break was of a very mild character. 
They hoped to stamp it out; and every 
investigation was being made as to the 
cause. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be post- 
poned until after the Notice of Motion relating 
to Egypt and the Soudan.—( Mr, Gladstone.) 


MOTION. 


ey 


EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN—VOTE OF 
CENSURE.—RESOLUTION. 
[FIRST NIGHT. | 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Mr. Speaker; Sir, I rise to move the 


Resolution which stands in my name 
upon the Paper, and I am anxious to be 





the Soudan ? 
Lord Eustace Cecil 


permitted, in the first place, to say a few 
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words in order clearly to explain what is 
the object with which that Resolution 
has been placed thereon. It is— 


‘That an humble Address be presented to 

the Queen, humbly representing to Her Majesty 
that the course pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in respect to the affairs of Egypt and 
the Soudan, has inyolved a great sacrifice of 
valuable lives and a heavy expenditure without 
any beneficial result, and has rendered ”— 
that is, the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment has rendered— 
‘it imperatively necessary in the interests of 
the British Empire and of the Egyptian 
that Her Majesty’s Government should dis- 
tinctly recognise, and take decided measures to 
fulfil, the special responsibility now incumbent 
on them to assure a good and stable Govern- 
ment to Egypt and to those portions of the 
Soudan which are necessary to its security.’’ 


Sir, I need not pcint out, I am sure, 
that a Motion which calls for such com- 
ment upon Her Majesty's Government 
is one which involves serious responsi- 
bility on the part of him who makes it. 
For it is, of course, a conclusion to be 
drawn from this Motion, that I hold, 
and am prepared to assert, that Her 
Majesty’s Government have failed to 
conduct the affairs which they have 
lately been conducting in a manner 
satisfactory to the public or beneficial to 
England; and, further, that it calls 
upon the House to express a distinct 
opinion both with regard to the responsi- 
bility of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
with regard to the steps they ought to 
take for the establishment of a good 
and stable Government in Egypt. By 
asking the House to affirm that such 
steps are necessary, I imply that, in 
my opinion, the Government have not 
heretofore taken such steps, and are not 
now taking them. But it is not my in- 
tention to lay any considerable stress upon 
the details of these proceedings which 
have been carried out during these recent 
years. We have more than once brought 
the subject before the House. More 
than once in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment did we, from these Benches, chal- 
lenge the conduct of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and state fully the grounds 
on which we were dissatisfied with it. 
On two occasions—once when I myself, 
early in the Session, made a Motion, 
and again later in the Session, when my 
right hon. Friend the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) called attention to the subject— 
full discussions took place. The ques- 
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tion was fully argued out upon the 
Papers and the other information that 


was then before the House; and the 
House on both those occasions arrived at 
decisions acquitting, to a certain extent, 
the Government, and refused to accept 
the Resolutions which we submitted. 
Now, there were many, I know, on 
those occasions who, though they felt 
themselves bound to support the Go- 
vernment, felt also that they were not 
satisfied in their own minds with the 
course the Government had taken. There 
were many who held that the course of 
the Government was unsatisfactory, but 
that it was inexpedient to interfere with 
its responsibility, and they were willing 
to declare themselves satisfied by the 
promises and expectations which were 
held out on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Advisers. Well, Sir, the grounds 
which satisfied them then, and which 
led the House to conclude that the fur- 
ther operations about to be undertaken 
would be of a satisfactory character and 
would put an end to the difficulties 
which prevailed, and of which they 
complained — the expectations which 
were then entertained to that effect 
have been, I grieve to say, entirely or 
largely disappointed. The Government 
have entirely changed the position which 
they held last year with regard to the 
measures of a military character which 
were necessary ; and it will be my desire 
and my object not to occupy the time of 
the House by going over in detail the 
questions that we raised and to which I 
have referred, but I shall endeavour 
particularly to draw the attention of the 
House to that which seems to me to be 
the kernel of the whole matter, and I 
wish to draw the House to this conclu- 
sion—that if we have failed so far to 
attain the object that we were anxious 
and that we expected to attain, it has 
been due, not so much to particular 
faults here or there, but to the general 
spirit in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have conducted these proceedings. 
T hold that unless a complete and entire 
change takes place in that spirit, it will 
still be our lot to fail in what we have 
undertaken. I am quite aware that Her 
Majesty’s Government are now making 
great exertions, that they are sending 
out troops, that they are preparing to 
lay down a railway, and are beginning 
to take steps which last year they con- 
sidered were altogether unnecessary and 
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uncalled for. I have no doubt that the 
military instructions that have been 
given, or will bo given, to the Com- 
mander who is going out will be of a 
character that will enable him to dis- 
charge the military part of his duties. 
But at the same time that those steps are 
being taken, at the same time that those 
brave men are being sent out, at that 
same time there is a voice that proceeds 
from the Councils of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment which deprives the Expedition 
of half its strength. We have a voice 
of uncertainty as to what is to be the 
position that Her Majesty’s Government 
are endeavouring to obtain in Egypt. 
You cannot expect that these operations, 
or any operations, can be conducted to 
a satisfactory conclusion unless you dis- 
tinctly lay down what you are fight- 
ing for, and clearly express your deter- 
mination to get it. Now, Sir, in al- 
most all the steps that have been taken, 
and in the debates which have taken, 
place on this question, there has pro- 
ceeded some expression or another from 
the lips of Ministers which implies that 
their great hope and expectation is to 
make their remaining in Egypt as short 
as the period can possibly be made. 
And that is so perpetually brought for- 
ward that it impresses, and must neces- 
sarily impress, upon the minds of all 
that there is on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government a determination that, 
so soon as the military measures that 
are to be undertaken have been com- 
pleted, Her Majesty’s Government will 
withdraw the troops from that country. 
Now, nothing can, I venture to say, be 
more dangerous to our interests than 
such a declaration. At the present 
moment our brave and gallant troops 
are in a position which causes us 
anxiety. e have full hope and con- 
fidence that the same gallantry which 
has distinguished them hitherto will 
carry them through; but it is impos- 
sible for us not to see that there is a 
prospect of a somewhat lengthened de- 
tention of the troops in that country, 
that there is a prospect of their being 
under circumstances of considerable 
difficulty, and that much depends upon 
the spirit which we are showing here 
for the success which they may achieve. 
If you are talking more about retiring 
and withdrawing your troops from Egypt 
as soon as you can, than of pressing for- 
ward and securing the objects—and de- 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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finite objects they must be—which are 
before you, not only do you dishearten 
and eC hegpn your troops, but you do 





something which may be very serious 
indeed in its consequences to yourselves 
and to them. You will impress upon 
the Native inhabitants of that country a 
false belief—I trust it may be a false 
belief—that after all these operations 
have been accomplished, after you have 
made your march to Khartoum, or what- 
ever may be your objective point, after 
you have defeated your enemies, you 
will then retire and leave them to the 
consequences of what would follow after 
that retirement. Now, I can conceive 
nothing more dangerous, nothing that 
would more seriously aggravate the diffi- 
culties of our brave soldiers than that 
such an impression should go abroad. I 
will illustrate what I mean by taking 
the case of a particular individual, one 
of the acknowledged Native Rulers of 
that country—the Mudir of Dongola. 
The Mudir is a man who has thrown in 
his lot with us, and who has behaved 
with great loyalty and ability, and, as 
it seems to me, in a very effective man- 
ner. If it is necessary for our troops 
to remain for any length of time near 
the position which they at present oc- 
cupy, it will be undoubtedly from the 
country of the Mudir of Dongola that 
much of their supplies will be drawn. 
Now, I ask you to consider what will be 
the position in which you will leave the 
Mudir of Dongola if, after having exe- 
cuted any strategical measures that you 
require, you then retire out of the coun- 
try, and leave him with the stigma 
which it would be upon him of having 
taken the part of the invaders. You 
have very properly issued a commission 
to your Commander there to pay espe- 
cial honour to the Mudir of Dongola; I 
believe an Order of Merit has been con- 
ferred upon him ; and, in various ways, 
he has been marked out as a special 
object of our acknowledgment and 
gratitude. But all that must tell fear- 
fully against him if you leave that 
part of the country when you have 
obtained your military success without 
making proper arrangements for its 
settlement. Now, I hope that nothing 
I have said, or shall say, will be 
construed as in the least degree reflect- 
ing upon the military conduct of our 
officers and soldiers. Nothing, I will 
venture to say, has ever been more 
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creditable to the British Army than the 
manner in which they have conducted 
the operations, and in which they have 
fought the engagements that have taken 
place. We are ‘proud of them. We 
are proud of them all, from the Gene- 
rals, whose loss we, deplore, 'down to 
the; humblest and lowest of those 
who are still"fighting and enduring 
all the sufferings and privations of 
the campaign. They have, indeed, 
raised the}name of England. They 
have done their duty in a manner which 
deserves at our hands the amplest gra- 
titude, and, at the same time, the 
most serious ‘consideration. It is pre- 
cisely because I admire and recog- 
nize their great valour and great ser- 
vices to the country that I am par- 
ticularly anxious they should be sup- 
orted in a manner which is true and 
oyal, and which will encourage them 
and give them heart. Now, I cannot 
speak on this subject without referring 
especially to the one distinguished indi- 
vidual who has filled so much the mind 
of the public, the mind of this House, 
the mind of England, and the mind of 
all the civilized world for so long a 
period—I mean, of course, the gallant 
General Gordon. Of course, there can 
be no doubt that the melancholy event 
which has taken place at Khartoum, in 
the death of that gallant man, has 
largely quickened the public feeling 
upon the whole position there. The 
public mind was full of hope and 
confidence and joy when we heard the 
encouraging words with which Gene- 
ral Gordon began his mission to that 
country. We have, from time to time, 
had reason to doubt whether he was 
properly and thoroughly supported by 
the Government. We have had reason 
to doubt whether they were not trading 
upon the admirable qualities of his 
nature. He was a remarkable man— 
a man of whom it has been truly said 
that he was of heroic character; a man 
who was above all things loyal, un- 
selfish, earnest, and fearless, devoted to 
the duties which he undertook, and ready 
to spend, and be spent in the service of 
God and his country. He undertook 
the service upon which he was sent 
under circumstances of a very peculiar 
character. He undertook those services 
under a wholly different commission 
from that which was given to him within 
a very short time, and which altered 
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altogether the position in which he 
stood. I should say that the conduct 
of General Gordon and his relation to 
the Government have been such that 
while, on the one hand, we feel that 
when we mention that name a flush of 
pride rises on our countenances, on the 
other we cannot avoid a feeling of 
shame. I remember, on the last occa- 
sion when my right hon. Friend the 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) brought forward 
the Motion then before the House, he 
read a telegram which had been recentl 
received from General Gordon; and t 
do not think that I can do better than 
to open what I have to say with regard 
to General Gordon by reading that 
telegram once more. I am sure that 
it is one that the House will allow 
me to read. It was a telegram which 
he sent, I think, on the 16th of 
April, and which was published in the 
Blue Book of the 5th of May. It was 
about the last utterance which we had 
from him before the termination of the 
recent campaign. This is what General 
Gordon said— 

“ As far as I can understand, the situation is 
this: you state your intention of not sending 
any relief up here or to Berber, and you refuse 
me Zebehr. I consider myself free to act 
according to circumstances. I shall hold on 
here as long as I can, and if I can suppress the 
rebellion I shall do so. If. I cannot, I shall 
retire to the Equator, and leave you inde. 
lible disgrace of abandoning the garrisons of 
Sennaar, Kassala, Berber, and Dongola, with 
the certainty that you will eventually be com- 
pelled to smash up the Mahdi under great 
difficulties if you would retain peace in Egypt.” 
—{Egypt, No. 16 (1884), p. 1.] 

That telegram, at the time it was re- 
ceived, caused a very great sensation in 
this country, and not unnaturally. It 
came as the warning of an experienced 
man, who was risking his own life in a 
great and difficult service, and who gave 
you his view of what was likely to be 
the outcome of the events then in pro- 
gress. Look at the present moment, 
and see how those words of his—which 
were lightly held at that time, and 
which the supporters of the Government 
passed by as the words rather of an 
enthusiast than of a statesman—are 
being fulfilled, and how those very pro- 
phecies are coming to pass. See how 
the state of things which General 
Gordon, by anticipation, describes is 
now the present condition of affairs, 
with one melancholy exception —namely, 
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that he has not retired to the Equator, 
but has fallen in the discharge of his 
duty. He has fallen in the manner 
which, I doubt not, he was prepared 
for at any moment of his life, but in 
one which reflects upon us anything 
except credit. Permit me now to 
turn from the last utterance of General 
Gordon before he was closed up from 
all outer communications, and to refer 
to some of those letters which ulti- 
mately came from him, showing what 
he was doing in Khartoum during 
the later months of the year, and how 
he was carrying out his work. This is 
the telegram which was sert by Gordon 
Pasha to the officer commanding the 
Royal Navy at Massowah; and I think 
there is so much spirit about it, it 
so much illustrates the man, and it 
contains so much that shows what the 
true position of affairs was, that I shall 
not apologize for reading it even at 
some length. It is dated, Khartoum, 
August 24, and it is as follows :— 


“Received cipher despatch from you and 
Egerton, dated 27th April, 1884. We have hada 
series of petty fights with Arabs from the 12th 
March to July the 30th, when we were able, thank 
God, to drive them back and open road to Sen- 
naar, and we are nowrelieved from the immediate 
pressure of Arabs. Weare going to attack them 
to-morrow, and meditate a raid on Berber, in 
order to let pass to Dongola a convoy which ac- 
companies Colonel. Stewart and French and 
English Consuls. We shall (D.V.) destroy 
Berber, and return to our pirate nest hére. Our 
steamers are blinded and bullet-proof and do 
splendid work, for you see when you have 
steam on the men cannot run away and must 
go into action. I hope the Euryalus are all 
well, and hope you like Massowah in September. 

e are going to hold out here for ever, and 
are pretty evenly matched with Mahdi. He 
has cavalry and we have steamers. We are 
very cross with you all, for since the 29th 
March we have not had one word from outer 
world. I have paid as much as £140 for 
a spy, and you gave that poor devil, so he says, 
20 dollars to go from Massowah to Khartoum. 
However, I have given him £20. One of our 
steamers has 970 bullet-marks on her, another 
850 ditto. Our losses have been slight. We 
have provisions for five months, and hope to 
getin more. Stewart got wounded in the arm, 
but is all right. The réle of our country has 
not been very noble in Egypt or the Soudan. 
I wish I had three or four of your gunners, for 
our practice is dismal. Kindest regards to all 
your officers.””—[Egypt, No. 1 (1885), p. 106.] 


It is, I think, worth while to see the 
freshness of spirit which animates that de- 
spatch, and the hard work that it shows 
was being done by General Gordon inthe 
difficult position in which he was placed, 
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and I think it is also not a little worth 
while to take notice of his last words, 
painful as they are, with which the 
telegram closes. Let me read another 
telegram from him, dated somewhat 
later, I think on September 9, in which 
he says— 

“How many times have we written asking 
for reinforcements, calling your serious atten- 
tion to the Soudan. No answer at all has come 
to us as to what has been decided in the matter, 
and the hearts of men have become weary of 
this delay. While you are eating, drinking, 
and resting on good beds, we, and those with 
us, both soldiers and servants, are watching by 
night and day, endeavouring to quell the move- 
ment of this false Mahdi. Of course, you take 
no interest for suppressing this rebellion, the 
serious consequences of which are reverse of 
victorious for you, and the neglect thereof will 
not do.” —[Ibdid. p. 122]. 

No, ‘‘we take no interest in the sup- 
pression of this rebellion,” this rebel- 
lion being one of people who were 
rightly struggling to be free. Sir, I 
shall be told that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not to blame in this matter; 
that if General Gordon complained that 
he did not receive information of the 
outer world, it was clearly no fault of 
theirs that he did not get such informa- 
tion. We shall be told that, unfortu- 
nately, the Mahdi’s forces had closed in, 
and that the way had been blocked, so 
that it was impossible for General Gor- 
don to get communication with the outer 
world, and that General Gordon must 
have been aware that that wasso. I do 
not know how far General Gordon may 
have been satisfied with that explana- 
tion, which no doubt suggested itself to 
him, and which no doubt will be pleaded 
by the Government as the reason for 
leaving him without information. But 
remember what the effect of all this 
must have been, not only upon the mind 
of General Gordon himself. who knew 
what all the circumstances were, but on 
the minds of the people among whom 
he was, and upon the minds of the in- 
habitants of Khartoum, whom he was 
asking to make these sacrifices, and 
whom he was calling upoa day after day 
to go with him upon expeditions in 
steamers from which they could not run 
away, with whom he was going into 
engagements in every direction, and 
whose spirits he was endeavouring to 
keep up by the exercise of his own 
great personal influence, and by the 
constant assurance that they had not 
been forgotten by the British Govern- 
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ment, and were not to look in vain for 
help and reinforcements. No one can 
doubt that, from time to time, language 
of that kind must have frequently been 
used by General Gordon; but as time 
went on, and as these expectations were 
not fulfilled, and as the help still tar- 
ried, the hearts of the people grew 
sad, cold, and alarmed. And when we 
hear that, after all, Khartoum fell by 
treachery, are we quite sure that that 
treachery was not in any way brought 
on or caused by this action of the Go- 
vernment? I have heard it said that, 
as the taking of the city was caused by 
treachery, the delay which necessarily 
occurred in the advance of our troops 
was really of no consequence, because 
the treachery would have come about 
whenever those troops came within 
measureable distance of Khartoum. 
That is certainly one of the most ex- 
traordinary theories ever put forward. 
I can suggest other reasons why it was 
very possible that there might have been 
or was treachery at the last. It might 
have been that the people were getting 
hopeless and were getting starved, that 
they had exhausted their provisions at 
the time, were living on hard fare every 
day, and that their condition was be- 
coming most intolerable to them, and 
that they thought it better, in these cir- 
cumstances, to open the gates to the 
Mahdi, thus giving themselves up to the 
Power that was close to them rather 
than to wait for the coming of the 
Power that was at a long distance from 
them, and that it was better to open the 
gates to the Mahdi, instead of holding 
them at the risk of an utter failure and 
awaiting an assault upon their town, 
with its attendant massacre and destruc- 
tion. Or it may have been that those 
who were guilty of this treachery were 
inclined to believe that the policy of the 
English Government was that which 
had been put forward by a certain 
number of the present supporters of the 
Ministry, and that when we had suc- 
ceeded in getting to Khartoum and in 
rescuing our own countrymen, we should 
retire without caring for the interests of 
anybody else. I do not, for a moment, 
mean to impute such an idea as that to 
Her Majesty’s Government, or that they 
intended it. [‘*Why not?” ] I put it 
indefinitely ; but I do mean to say that 
the language they used was such as to 
convey that impression. What did we 
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hear about ‘‘Rescue and retire”— 
phrases which were such salves to the 
consciences of those supporters of the 
Government who did not like the war, 
but were prepared to accept the kind of 
statement that they had to go to rescue 
General Gordon, and then, as soon as 
possible, to retire? Sir, we have been 
too much in these matters the slave of 
phrases. We have a Minister who is a 
great master of phrases. He makes 
them sometimes for himself, and some- 
times for other people. But the master 
of phrases is very apt to become a ser- 
vant and a slave of phrases, and that is 
the case in regard to ‘ Rescue and re- 
tire.’’ Now, Sir, let me say a few words 
with regard to the story of General 
Gordon’s employment. General Gordon 
was, in the first instance, employed by 
the Government, on very short notice, at 
a very critical period, for what purpose ? 
To go and report as to the best way of 
withdrawing the garrisons from the 
Soudan. That phrase of “ going to re- 
port” is a very convenient phrase for 
the Government when there is anything 
to be done, and it is a question whether 
they should or should not undertake it. 
It is like referring a matter with which 
the Government do not like to deal to a 
Select Committee. What happens when 
you adopt this plea, which you can 
always offer to your supporters if they 
question it? You can go a step further, 
by adding to this business of reporting 
other functions for the reporter. And this 
was what was done in the case of General 
Gordon. When he was, in the first in- 
stance, sent out to report, he stipulated 
that he should be considered to be the 
servant of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that he should not be considered 
to be a servant of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment; and that if Her Majesty’s 
Government would take upon themselves 
the responsibility of deciding that the 
garrisons should be withdrawn, and 
direct him to go out and report on the 
best manner in which they should be 
withdrawn, he would be willing to un- 
dertake that duty; but he must be 
under orders from the Home Govern- 
ment, and not under orders from Cairo. 
That was all very well; but there was 
added to his instructions a very pregnant 
clause—that he would be at liberty to ac- 
cept any employment from the Egyptian 
Government for the purpose of facili- 
tating the matter. That was followed up 
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by more elaborate instructions issued by 
the Egyptian Government, and which 
implied that he was to have considerable 

wer and responsibility in the country. 

e was to withdraw the troops, Civil 
employés, and Europeans; he was to 
establish a confederation of restored 
Sultans as a substitute for the Egyptian 
Government ; he was to report upon the 
best provision to be made for the Red 
Sea ports; he was to advise how to 
counteract the stimulus which would be 
given by the evacuation of Khartoum 
to the Slave Trade. That is a somewhat 
remarkable and a large order. I may 
remark, in passing, that it is significant 
that one of the immediate consequences 
which everyone foresaw would result 
from the evacuation was the encourage- 
ment that would be given to the Slave 
Trade. He was further to establish an 
organized Government in the Soudan ; 
to restore tranquillity, justice, and 
order, and to maintain roads open to 
commerce. That was a considerable 
number of duties to thrust upon him. 
And he was to undertake to discharge 
all these duties by the magic of his 
name, and by a commission from the 
Khedive, without any other kind of 
support. He found that impossible, 
and after the first moment of his re- 
ception he began to perceive that it 
was necessary that he should have 
other support. But when he applied 
for it, that support was not forth- 
coming, and he was left to conduct his 
operations under great difficulties, with- 
out the support which he fairly might have 
expected. Mr. Speaker, when we come 
to consider the effect of all this upon 
the Egyptian Government, I think that 
we must see that we incurred a great 
debt to that Government in respect of 
themanner in which we proceeded with re- 
gard to the withdrawal of these garrisons. 
We had weakened Egypt. We had al- 
most paralyzed Egypt, so that she was 
unable, of her own power, to accomplish 
that which we ordered her to perform. 
We gave her no assistance, but, on the 
contrary, we impeded and weakened 
her. What was the history of the with- 
drawal of the garrisons? It all arose 
from that unhappy Expedition of Gene- 
ral Hicks, which might have been pre- 
vented by us; or, if we had not pre- 
vented it, we might, at all events, have 
made it of a more effective character. 
But whenever any reference was made 
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to Her Majesty’s Government on that 
subject, they were- anxious to proclaim 
that their one great object was to save 
themselves from all responsibility. The 
Soudan might be held, or it might be 
lost; General Hicks might gain victories, 
or he might be slain or destroyed ; but, 
whatever might be the case, our Repre- 
sentative at Cairo was to be as reticent 
as possible, and was to refuse to give 
any advice, or to abstain from giving it 
as much as he could. Sometimes he was 
allowed to give a passing opinion; but 
that, as we know from the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, is of very little value 
indeed. When there was a question as 
to what General Gordon might do with 
regard to the Mahdi, he was not allowed 
his own way, but was advised against it. 
We were told by the Prime Minister 
that the scheme was not negatived at 
all, but that only a strong opinion was 
given against it. That was the sort of 
thing that was done with regard to Ge- 
neral Hicks’s Expedition. No doubt, if 
that strong opinion had been expressed 
with equal strength to the Egyptian 
Government, they would have found 
that it was the wise and the right course 
to restrain General Hicks from his Ex- 
pedition. But I remember the right 
hon. Gentleman said that that would 
have been an impertinent interference, 
and that it would not have been a very 
civil thing to our Egyptian friend that 
we should advise him not to go and con- 
quer the Soudan. But what was the re- 
sult? We had already dealt a heavy blow 
at Egypt, and at Tel-el-Kebir had de- 
stroyed a large part of its Army. We had 
taken the direction of Egyptian affairs. 
We were holding tight the purse-strings, 
and Egypt could not in this matter 
move without our consent. Weallowed 
the Expedition to go on, and we were 
morally responsible, I held, for the 
conduct of the Egyptian Government in 
the matter. But when the disaster 
happened, although we had been too 
timid, too scrupulous and polite to inter- 
fere before the mischief was done, all 
of an instant we became firm and deter- 
mined, and we decided at once that the 
Egyptian Government should withdraw 
the garrisons. That was a very easy 
thing to say, but not such an easy thing 
to do; and the Egyptian Government, 
under Cherif Pasha, made a strong re- 
monstrance against the proposal. To 
say the least, there were possibilities 
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that the withdrawal might have taken 
when it was first ordered. We 
overbore the Egyptian Government and 
drove them out of Office. A new Go- 
vernment was formed, nominally by the 
Khedive, but in reality under English 
influence — at all events, guided by 
English counsels. It might have been 
possible, even at that time, for the gar- 
risons to be withdrawn with comparative 
ease and safety. In one despatch, it 
was mentioned that the gallant Colonel 
Coetlogon was ready to withdraw his 
arrison from Khartoum had he received 
irections to do so; and had he received 
orders to retire while the Mahdi was 
still at a distance, no doubt the garrison 
at Khartoum, as well as other garri- 
sons, might have been withdrawn in a 
manner that was tolerably safe, and so 
the complications which have occurred 
would have been avoided. But no. 
Her Majesty’s Government sent Gene- 
ral Gordon nominally to report, but 
actually to take upon himself the 
responsibility of acting as Governor 
General of the Soudan, and of establish- 
ing something like a Government there. 
I need not, neither do I wish to, go into 
the history of the whole of these trans- 
actions; but the conclusion I wish to 
draw is that throughout the whole period 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
conducting their business with the fatal 
drawback of having to proclaim to those 
among whom they were going that their 
mission to Egypt was only temporary, 
and that they intended as speedily as 
possible to withdraw from the country. 
We heard the other day a few words 
from the Prime Minister. He is sending 
out forces; he is making railways, and 
he is giving instructions to his Military 
Commander ; but his words fly far, and 
the words which he used the other day 
with regard to the continued desire and 
object of the Government to withdraw 
the Egyptian garrisons, and, as far as 
possible, to withdraw from the occupa- 
tion of the Soudan—these expressions, 
construed as they will be, will continue 
that fatal impression. I want to get 
some clear and definite statement as to 
what it is that the Government are 
going to war for. Is it at war for some 
definite and useful object? If so, [hope 
we shall be told what their object is; 
for I must say that unless there is some 
definite object which we are to aim at, 
lam not one of those who desire to see 
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the prosecution of wars. I know it is 
necessary to vindicate the honour of the 
British Army—it is necessary to vindi- 
cate the honour of your country; but 
it is also necessary that you should 
know that you are aiming at an object 
which is a worthy object, and which 
you can recommend as worthy of the 
great sacrifices which you are imposin 

on your country. Well, I believe that 
the object of placing this great country, 
or so much as we are able to place of it, 
on a footing of a satisfactory character is 
worthy of great exertions—even of theloss 
of life and treasure which further military 
operations must inevitably entail. If we 
could be sure that this was really your 
object, we should have more confidence as 
to what is likely to be the result of these 
Expeditions. But I fear that the in- 
grained difficulty is not removed; that 
it is not possible to put any confidence 
in Her Majesty’s Government. They 
will alter their course of proceeding, 
and thus more than destroy the effect of 
what they do by words which give a 
different effect to their proceedings. The 
Government are very anxious to make 
out that they are consistent in what they 
are doing and what they are going to 
do. I do not want them to prove that 
they are consistent. I want to see them 
a little inconsistent, and to see them 
realize facts. It will be very incon- 
sistent with their past line of action, in- 
deed, if they do for once bring themselves 
fairly to look facts in the face. I want 
them to get out of the habit of putting 
us off by a few fine, sharp phrases, and 
to tell us in such a way as can be 
understood by all the world what they 
really mean to do. Therefore, I have 
to ask the House to affirm not only 
that the course of the Government has 
not produced great results, but that the 
course which they have followed has 
rendered it imperatively necessary that 
they should distinctly recognize and 
take measures to fulfil their responsi- 
bilities. It is that very course which you 
have taken to minimize your military ac- 
tion at first which has led to the greater 
demands of the present time; and, just 
in the same way, any such attempt now 
to minimize responsibility, or to leave 
that responsibility unfulfilled, will only 
increase, and increase ten-fold, the task 
which will ultimately fall upon you. 
You are now doing that which you 
might have done, but which you refused 
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to do, last year, which, if you had 
then done it, would probably have been 
more effective and have produced a 
greater result with a far less expendi- 
ture of means. You are now about to 
send out large reinforcements, and to 
change your line of attack. You are 
about to put down that railway from 
Suakin to Berber, of which you spoke 
with contempt and disapprobation a 
year ago. You are about to open up 
that line which General Grahan, after 
the slaughter at El Teb, might have 
proceeded upon, and then, by a rapid 
march, opened a way through the coun- 
try, and made easier access to Berber 
and Khartoum. But all these things, 
which you laid aside then, you are 
taking up now. If you were right then, 
how can you be right now? If you 
were right in rejecting these plans then, 
it was either because you did not re- 
cognize properly the magnitude of the 
operations, or that you refused to un- 
dertake the responsibility so long as 
things remained stationary. I have 
stated that it is our duty to recog- 
nize our special responsibility. That 
special responsibility arises from the 
history of the whole course of these 
transactions. It arises from the fact, 
in particular, of your having broken 
up the Egyptian power; broken it up 
and weakened it seriously even at the 
headquarters at Cairo, and utterly de- 
stroyed it on the Southern frontier. It 
is impossible that you can justifiably 
leave things in that state, and then sit 
down and say, “Let all these tribes in 
the South have their own way,” after 
they have gained this victory at Khar- 
toum, which must encourage them so 
materially and so much further. It is 
impossible to let Egypt and the South 
take care of themselves. It is impos- 
sible that you can take such a line. You 
must be held responsible, not only in 
the eyes of the people of this country, 
but in the eyes of all parts of the world 
which have any interest in Egypt. You 
have been allowed to occupy a position 
of a very peculiar character there in 
consequence of the sacrifices which you 


have made, and in consequence of the: 


efforts which it is supposed you would 
make for bringing about a satisfactory 
state of peace and stable government. 
You will not have that same facility 
= to you if you fail entirely in the 

ischarge of your duty ; and if the result 
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of your interference is not to produce 
a stable and satisfactory Government, 
but one that is unstable and unable 
to discharge the duties of a Govern- 
ment, you will not maintain the posi- 
tion which you ought to maintain in 
this country and before the world. Day 
by day we are getting into deeper 
waters. Day by day our anxiety in- 
creases to hear the news which comes 
from the Army abroad. We admire 
the gallantry and skill of our officers, 
the pluck and endurance of our soldiers, 
but day by day we are more impressed 
by the gravity of the circumstances. I 
have felt that it was a serious question 
whether I was justified in taking the 
responsibility of calling attention to 
these matters and submitting a Motion 
to the House; but I felt that it was my 
duty to do so, whatever migat be the 
consequences. I, therefore, now call 
upon the House to pronounce a verdict 
in this matter once again. We lay be- 
fore you substantially the same case as 
was laid before, with the additional ex- 
perience of the value of Ministerial pro- 
mises and the successes of Ministerial 
action. [JZaughter.] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite smile when I say we lay before 
you the same case. In doing so I would 
ask them, are they really satisfied that 
the case is not strengthened, is not en- 
tirely made out, doubly and trebly, by 
the results which have followed since the 
Vote of Confidence which they gave? 
Are they about now to renew that Vote 
of Confidence which was given rather 
personally to the Ministry, than to the 
plans which the Ministry put forward ? 
Are they prepared still to give carte 
blanche to the Government to do as they 
please in these matters, and do they not 
require a strict account of what they are 
going to do, and whether they are going 
to undertake this business in one spirit 
or the other? There will be some who 
will support the Ministry on grounds 
the very opposite to the grounds of 
support which will be given by others. 
There will be some who will say—‘* We 
will keep these Ministers in Office, be- 
cause we believe that through them, at 
last, we shall be able to accomplish the 
objects we have in view, and possibly 
that we shall be able to stimulate and 
keep them up to their military opera- 
tions on a scale of adequate importance, 
and to make a settlement of an adequate 
character.” There will be others who 
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will say with the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. John Morley)—‘‘ We support 
the Government, because we think that 
out of them we have the best chance of 
getting the accomplishment of our own 
wishes, that Egypt should be left alone 
as soon as possible.”” But how can the 
Government, in such a matter as this, go 
on with such divided support? How 
can they go on, when at every stage of 
their action they are in doubt as to which 
leg they will stand upon, whether it is a 
policy of abandonment, or a policy of ad- 
vance? I care not whether it is a settle- 
ment in one way or the other; buthowcan 
they arrive at any satisfactory settlement 
when they are supported by two bodies 
of men who have such diametrically 
opposite views of the situation. I have 
endeavoured to avoid saying anything 
that would be of a pessimist character. 
I do not desire to magnify the dangers 
of the situation. I feel confident that 
our gallant troops will successfully carry 
through the task which is deputed to 
them. I have great confidence in our 
troops and their Commanders; but all 
the more, because I have that confidence, 
am I anxious that they should be re- 
lieved from the dangerous and humi- 
liating position in which they are placed 
by the uncertainty in their instruc- 


Egypt and 


tions. [‘*No, no!”] Well, I really 
do not know which line they mean to 
follow. We are told that it will be 


necessary to punish, or,.at all events, 
destroy the power of, the Mahdi. Are 
we told that or not, because that is the 
case in point? Some think we are, 
some that we are not. No doubt, there 
may be different voices in the Ministry 
on this subject, voices which will be 
raised not only among their supporters, 
but among themselves. I do not know 
how that may be; but I saw a para- 
graph which I read with great pleasure 
in the Blue Book presented to us this 
morning—a paragraph in Lord North- 
brook’s despatch, in which the noble 
Lord says— 

“Your Lordships will gather from the ob- 
servations I have made that I cannot recom- 
mend Her Majesty’s Government to fix any 
date at which the British troops serving in 
Egypt should be withdrawn.” 


That is a considerable advance from the 
position formerly taken up by the Mem- 
bers of the Government—even by the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Hartington), when we heard that 
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six months. We found that at the 
time these six months were expiring, 
when it was so very important that the 
promise should be kept, at that very 
moment came the difficulty with regard 
to General Hicks and the embarrass- 
ment caused by the fact that our troops 
were actually beginning to be with- 
drawn. I have no doubt, in fact, no- 
body can doubt, that our gallant soldiers, 
if they are properly supported, will per- 
form the task that is assigned to them, 
although the main difficulty with which 
they have to contend is the uncertain 
policy which they are called upon to 
carry out. On whatever side hon. Mem- 
bers may sit, it is their duty to demand 
clear explanations in these matters; and 
it is not only their duty to be satisfied 
as to the policy adopted, but it is also 
their duty to be satisfied that the policy 
adopted will be carried out. It is be- 
cause I have great doubt whether the 
Government, as they are now circum- 
stanced, will really do that—whether 
they are able to throw off, and get rid 
of, that special taint of, I will not call it 
humility, but of uncertainty, vacillation, 
and fear of responsibility—that I doubt 
whether it will be in their power to give 
that confidence which the people of this 
country demand. The people of this 
country know very well that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have the disposal of 
the power of the country, and that it 
rests with them to take such measures 
as they think fit, and that Parliament 
has no other voice in the matter than 
to give advice when from necessity they 
are called upon to give it, and to con- 
demn when censure has been incurred 
through failure having oecurred. But 
we are too often told—“ Do not inter- 
fere with plans now in the process of 
execution.”” While General Gordon was 
alive we were told—‘‘ Do not interfere 
with his plans.” When we were asking 
Questions, we were told that these were 
matters in which we had better not in- 
terfere. Now, when we see the result, 
the failure that has occurred, we are 
told—‘ You ought not to censure the 
past, because it is past.” If I thought 
that what was past had worked a 
change, that the evil spirit which has 
been so damaging and hampering us 
throughout was finally renounced and 
done with, things might be different ; 
but that is not the case. We have a 
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hard enough task before us in any cir- 


cumstances. We are beset with diffi- 
culties; but, at this time, I may quote 
words in this House which were used by 
a competent observer when the question 
of an Expedition for the relief of Gene- 
ral Gordon was on foot. He said— 
‘‘ There are difficulties, no doubt, in the 
rescue of General Gordon; but the 
greatest difficulty, after all, is in the 
hearts of Her Majesty’s Ministers.” 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving his Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
the Queen, humbly representing to Her Ma- 
jesty that the course pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government in respect to the affairs of Egypt 
and the Soudan, has involved a great sacrifice 
of valuable lives and a heavy expenditure with- 
out any beneficial result, and has rendered it 
imperatively necessary in the interests of the 
British Empire and of the Egyptian people that 
Her Majesty’s Government should distinctly 
recognise, and take decided measures to fulfil, 
the special responsibility now incumbent on 
them to assure a good and stable Government 
to Egypt and to those portions of the Soudan 
which are necessary to its security.’’—(Sir 
Stafford Northcote.) 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment— 

“That this House, while refraining from 
expressing an opinion on the policy pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Government in respect to 
the affairs of Egypt and the Soudan, regrets 
the decision of Her Majesty’s Government to 
employ the, forces of the Crown for the over- 
throw of the power of the Mahdi,” 


said: The right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) taunted the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War (the Marquess of Hartington) 
with the recollection of some words 
which were spoken a year ago—| ‘‘ More 
than that!” ‘‘ Two years ae to to 
the probable duration of the occupation 
of Egypt. While the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was speaking I could not help 
remembering some words which the 
right hon. Baronet himself spoke not 
a year ago in referring to General Gor- 
don. I am sorry to disturb the impres- 
sion of the gracious and generous eulogy 
which he has passed on General Gordon, 
by recalling the fact to his mind that in 
April last he spoke of the plans which 
he now says we all viewed with such 
exultant hopes, and he declared them to 
be “‘ vague and extravagant.” Another 
remark I would venture to make, in 
reference to his lament at the death of 
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General Gordon, is this—that if there is 
one cause more than another that has 
conduced to that catastrophe it is the 


attitude that was taken by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite and by my = hon. 
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Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W.E. Forster), when they got up, as we 
all remember, in February and March 
of last year, incessantly importuned the 
Government with Questions, and brought 
so tremendous a pressure to bear upon 
the Government that they dare not— 
and I blame them for it—they did not 
dare to comply with General Gordon’s 
own constantly repeated petition to send 
Zebehr Pasha to Khartoum. I am 
anxious to stand for the least possible 
time between the House and the Prime 
Minister, and therefore I will not en- 
large upon the arguments of the right 
hon. Baronet, but will proceed at once to 
urge what can be said in favour of my 
Amendment. It has been represented 
to me that I should probably get a 
larger support, if the Amendment had 
been drawn in words more nearly ap- 
proaching those of the Amendment the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce) has put upon the Paper. 
No doubt, it may be more exhilarating 
to have a greater number of fellow- 
passengers; but that is not very sa- 
tisfactory, if we are in the wrong 
train and get out at the wrong sta-. 
tion. Now, the propositions of my 
Amendment turn upon facts which are 
not touched by the Laodicean plausi- 
bilities of my hon. Friend. We have 
had enongh, and too much, of these 
general platitudes. It is by appeal- 
ing to will-o’-the-wisps of this kind that 
mistake after mistake has been com- 
mitted by the Government; and it is 
by attending to such vague generalities 
as this that the Government, first of all, 
contrary to the wish of some of us sitting 
here, felt the necessity of relieving the 
Egyptian garrisons ; secondly, that they 
despatched General Gordon to Khar- 
toum ; thirdly, that they refused to allow 
him to have Zebehr; and, fourthly, that 
they performed that slight service to hu- 
manity which consisted in the slaughter 
of 8,000 Arabs at Suakin. None of these 
things would have taken place if a so- 
called clique of doctrinatre philosophers 
had had any weight in the Councils of 
Her Majesty’s Government. If ‘the 

uestions now raised by the Motion of 

e right hon. Baronet, or raised by the 
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recent announcement of the Prime 
Minister, were questions of the military 
necessity of the situation, there probably 
would be no difference of opinion among 
us on this side of the House, and very 
little difference between us and hon. 
Gentlemen — But this is not a 
question of military exigency. The an- 
nouncement made by my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister the other 
night was, undoubtedly, a new declara- 
tion of policy, because that declaration 
was an answer to the question of Lord 
Wolseley. What did he ask? He did 
not say—‘‘ What military measures do 
you sanction my taking?” but he said 
—‘ Tell me what is your political ob- 
ject, and then I will frame my measures 
accordingly.”” We, therefore, contend 
that the instructions that have been sent 
to Lord Wolseley open a new pro- 
gramme of Soudan policy. Now, the real 
issue raised by my Amendment, and not 
touched by the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend, is, whether, for the safe and 
honourable withdrawal of our troops, 
and for the defence of the Egyptian 
Frontier, the destruction of the power of 
the Mahdi at Khartoum proposed by the 
Prime Minister is, or is not, necessary ? 
My Amendment contends that it is un- 
necessary, and I venture to defend it 
upon two grounds. The first of them 
is, that it has not been demonstrated 
that it is essential to destroy the power 
of the Mahdi. It may be, for any- 
thing we know to the contrary—and 
there are many reasons for thinking 
it is so—it may be perfectly possible 
to come to terms with the Mahdi. The 
Prime Minister admitted the other night 
that accommodation was not out of 
the question; he admitted that nego- 
tiations might be entertained if they 
were proffered on the part of the Mahdi. 
But what chance is there of the Mahdi 
listening to words of that kind, so long 
as he hears it announced that the cardi- 
nal object of our policy is to destroy his 
power at Khartoum? In making an 
announcement of that kind, you are 
doing something as fatal to the prospects 
of negotiation and arrangement, as you 
did something fatal to the prospects of 
General Gordon’s pacific mission when 
you sent the Expedition to Suakin. You 
will never get the Mahdi or his emis- 
saries to believe that you are acting in 
good faith, that you will leave him with 
certain boundaries, so long as you make 
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declarations of this sweeping and bel- 
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ligerent character. My second proposi- 
tion, on which I lay more stress, is that 
even if it could be shown that it is in- 
dispensable to destroy the power of the 
Mahdi, it has not been shown, and as- 
suredly there are many reasons for 
thinking the contrary to be true, that 
the power of the Mahdi can be most ef- 
fectually destroyed at Khartoum. We 
have always been given to understand 
that the policy of the Government turned 
upon waiting for the Soudanese power 
at the Southern Frontier of Egypt. That, 
surely, was the policy declared in the 
despatches written at the beginning of 
last year. Is it not, therefore, a serious 
change of policy; is it not fatal to the 
arguments which you have yourselves 
used, now to insist upon following the 
Mahdi to Khartoum, where he is strong- 
est, which is the heart and centre of his 
power, instead of waiting for him on the 
frontier, where his power is weakest ? 
You will be committing exactly the same 
error that destroyed the Grand Army of 
Napoleon. It was not that he lost a 
single battle on the march to Moscow ; it 
was not the enemy that slew 250,000 of 
his men; they were destroyed by snow, 
and frost, and climate. It is not the 
Mahdi or his forces we have to fear, 
but it is the burning climate, the rain- 
less deserts, the illimitable distances. It 
is the invincible forces of Nature herself 
you are arraying against you by this 
change of policy. Sir, I am at a loss to 
understand how it can be maintained 
that we are now asked to support the 
same policy that was announced to us 
last year. Why, last year, the Prime 
Minister said distinctly that the re-con- 
quest of the Soudan was an enterprize 
to which nothing on earth could tempt 
him, and which he would resist with 
all his might. When the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for East Glou- 
cestershire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
moved a Vote of Censure, the Prime 
Minister said the right hon. Gentleman 
was advising the House to use British 
and Christian forces against a Mahomme- 
dan people struggling for their liberty 
in the Soudan. Now, if this policy is 
to be insisted on and persisted in ; if we 
are to carry on the campaign not merely 
to facilitate the speedy and honourable 
withdrawal of our Forces, but in order 
to destroy the power of the Mahdi at 

um, are we not using British and 
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Christian forces for the destruction of a 
Mahommedan people struggling for their 
freedom in the Soudan? It is very clear 
that for so remarkable a change of 
policy, necessitating an enterprize of 
such enormous magnitude, there ought 
to be very good reason, and doubtless 
there are great and considerable ob- 
jects in the minds of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Well, the Prime Minister 
the other night gave us three or four of 
those objects. He said, in the first place, 
that we were bound to carry on these 
operations in order to do our bounden 
duty to those persons in Khartoum to 
whom the word and honour of General 
Gordon was irrevocably pledged. Can 
this be a serious argument? As it will be 
many months before we can be in Khar- 
toum, can it be supposed that the per- 
sons to whom General Gordon irrevo- 
cably pledged his word and honour will 
not by that time have suffered the worst, 
or made the best terms they could with 
the Mahdiat Khartoum? Next we were 
told that the question of the Slave Trade 
must not be left out of the view and 
scope of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. But I remember well that 
last year my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Local Government Board 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) made a very im- 
portant declaration, which I hope he will 
not draw back from. He said—‘‘ You 
cannot put down the Slave Trade in the 
Soudan ; you can only succeed in divert- 
ing it from one route to another; and 
the only way to stop the Slave Trade is 
to stop it at the outports and put an end 
tothe market.” Lord Derby, in ‘‘another 
place,” made an equally emphatic state- 
ment. But, with the permission of the 
House, I will read a few words from an 
authority recognized by both sides of 
the House—namely, General Gordon 
himself. In 1877, he was in the heart 
of the Soudan, and this is what he 
wrote— 

“The fact is that, even with the British 
Government in possession of these countries, I 
do not see how the Slave Trade can be stopped, 
unless the British Government pushes its fron- 
tier up to the frontier of the Negro tribes, and 
there establish a line of frontier posts. I need 
scarcely remark,” says General Gordon, “ that 
no British Government would be so foolish or go 
to the expense of doing this, for it would be a 
dead loss. Further than that, the frontier would 
have to extend to Lake Tchad.” 


Now, I ask hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides, whether they are 
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prepared, when they profess this enthu- 
siasm for putting an end to the Slave 
Trade, to extend the frontier of British 
power down to Lake Tchad? I can- 
not think that either they or the country 
will support the Government in any 
project so chimerical. The last great 
object is one on which right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House seem 
to agree, though there is some divergence 
as to the way in which it is to be carried 
out, and that is, that we must not over- 
look the possibility of establishing an 
orderly Government in Khartoum. This, 
I venture to say again, is a new de- 
parture on the part of the Government; 
because, last year, the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War said— 

“Tt has been already my duty to repeat the 

disclaimer which has been made by the Govern- 
ment on former occasions of responsibility for 
establishing government in the Soudan, We 
have never made any such disclaimer with re- 
gard to Egypt.” 
And this was a perfectly fair and very 
important distinction. Those words 
clearly implied that he did disclaim any 
responsibility for establishing govern- 
ment in the Soudan. It was the noble 
Marquess who, on another occasion, said 
that— 

“ The evacuation, even if it should lead to the 
establishment in Khartoum and other places of 
the Mahdi, or other heads of the insurrection, 
was the primary object of Gordon’s mission.” 
This is to say, that at that moment, at 
least, Her Majesty’s Government did 
contemplate leaving the Mahdi, or the 
other heads of the insurrection, to estab- 
lish a Government in Khartoum. Well, 
I cannot see for the life of me what has 
now happened to make it impossible for 
the Government to acquiesce in the same 
resolution which found favour in their 
eyes then. Why should they not now 
acquiesce in the establishment of govern- 
ment by the Mahdi in Khartoum. I 
think General Gordon once said that the 
Mahdi was looked upon as a kind of 
Pope, and not a Sultan; a spiritual 
power, and not atemporal. Well, Popes 
before now have wielded a considerable 
degree of temporal power in their day; 
and it would surprise me very much, 
from all I have heard from others better 
acquainted than I am with the Soudan, 
if the Mahdi would not be very glad to 
establish his authority at Khartoum or 
elsewhere. Even if he does not, you may 
depend upon it that some stronger man 
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than himself will rise up and will set up 
a Government there. And the very 
reason which now prevents competitors 
with the Mahdi from arising is your 
presence, the presence of foreign and 
alien invaders—it is this which causes 
all the tribes to combine and rally to his 
flag. I daresay it will be said that a 
Government set up there either by the 
Mahdi, or a successful competitor of his, 
would be a cruel and fierce Govern- 
ment. Well, I daresay it would; but 
do not let us forget that though these 
Oriental Governments are cruel, fierce, 
and violent, yet, under them, the people 
often enjoy a degree of contentment and 
satisfaction which they nevercould derive 
from boons conferred upon them by the 
cast-iron benevolence of foreigners and 
aliens. I have heard, with great regret, 
that this idea of looking to the possibility 
of setting up an orderly Government in 
Khartoum is now to be recognized by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers as one of their 
objects. I cannot see in the least what 
obligation is imposed upon us to give 
them a stable and orderly Government. 
This is not the case of Egypt Proper. 
There, I can quite understand its being 
said that we broke up a Government, 
or that we prevented them getting a 
better one themselves. But in the 
Soudan we have done no such thing. The 
Soudanese had themselves thrown off 
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the odious yoke of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and we haverejoiced, and dorejoice, | 
that they have thrown off that yoke; 

but it is no responsibility of ours. Does 
anyone suppose that if we had not in- 
tervened in Egypt in 1882, the Egyp- 
tians would have been able to master 
the Soudanese? There was not the 
slightest possibility of their doing so. 
Therefore, I hope that this ideal will not : 
be pursued with too much zeal by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. If the time comes, 
and the opportunity offers, I hope they 
will consent, in the first place, to open 
negotiations with the Mahdi; and, if 
that cannot be done, still they will drop 
the announcement that the power of the 
Mahdi must be destroyed at Khartoum, 
and say that the Soudan must be left to 
its own people to work out their own 
deliverance in their own fashion. I can 


well understand, if we had nothing else 
to do in the world, if we had no other 
tasks or burdens on our shoulders, it 
might be contended that we might use 
our power to do something for these 
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poor ae Even then it would be 
very difficult to show with any ision 
what it is that we can actually do. But 
does anyone dream that we have not 
now more tasks on our hands than we 
ever can or will perform? What has 
been at the root of the debates that 
have gone on in this House for the last 
five years? It has been that one side 
has constantly insisted upon pressing 
public opinion forward to undertake 
tasks and duties, involving vast respon- 
sibilities beyond our political and mili- 
tary resources, and that the other side 
has not always had the courage—I will 
not say, although I had almost said, 
has not had the honesty—to say to the 
public plainly, and not only to say it, 
but to act without yielding upon the 
principle, that we have already been 
undertaking responsibilities long past 
the limits at which they can be effectu- 
ally discharged. That proposition at 
least the Prime Minister will give a 
cordial adherence to. But in spite of 
the adherence which is given to the 
doctrine, it has constantly been evaded ; 
and I have never heard, during the last 
five years, a more gratuitous and flag- 
rant infraction of it than this declara- 
tion of policy that we must destroy the 
power of the Mahdi and set up another 
Power. We tried it in the case of 
Cetewayo. In the case.of Zululand, we 
were told by Sir Bartle Frere that it 
was our duty to civilization to put 
an end to Cetewayo’s power. We did 
so, and under the same General who is 
now in the Soudan we established a 
new Government, a new Authority, con- 
sisting of 13 Chiefs. But the whole 
fabric fell to pieces almost immediately ; 
and if you set up a similar fabric in the 
Soudan, it will fall to pieces more quickly 
still. I am not arguing the question 
upon the ground of morality or justice, 
though it would not be very hard to 
show that to carry on a sanguinary war 
without any beneficent aim is not only a 
political blunder, but a very hideous 
moral misdemeanour. I do not care 
whether it is right hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side, or on this side, who take 
up the policy of making us responsible 
for the Sondan. The point I wish to 
press is this, that in either case it is 
a waste of national strength, and a 
waste unredeemed by any good object, 
either to the people of the Soudan, or 
ourselyes—a waste that, at any moment, 
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would be a grievous error, but in a mo- 
ment like this is in the highest degree 
culpable. To-day, as every Member of the 
House knows, our serious interests and 
permanent and abiding objects of policy 
—even, in some quarters, possibly our 
territorial security—are menaced in al- 
most every quarter of the globe. At 
such a moment to tie our right arm be- 
hind our back, in order to wage a random 
and aimless crusade against the bar- 
barians of the Nubian Desert, is not only 
a tremendous error, but it is one of those 
signs of infatuation which history marks 
as the omen of a national catastrophe. 
I wish the moving of my Amendment 
had fallen into stronger hands; but 
believing, as I do, that we are on the 
eve of the most unjust, the most san- 
guinary, the most barren war that was 
ever waged by the forces of this Realm, 
I feel bound, in spite of private and 
public ties, to put on record my protest 
against the first beginning of so un- 
fortunate a policy. The hon. Gentle- 
manfconcluded by moving the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the first word ‘‘ That’’ to 
the end of the Question, in order to insert the 
words “this House, while refraining from ex- 

ressing an opinion on the policy pursued by 

er Majesty’s Government in respect to the 
affairs of Egypt and the Soudan, regrets the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government to em- 
ploy the forces of the Crown for the over- 
throw of the power of the Mahdi,”’"—(Mr. John 
Morley,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question prepeces, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope, Sir, the 
House will think I am justified in the 
desire to follow, without the intervention 
of any other Member, the two speeches 
we have just heard. It is quite true 
that these speeches are contradictory to 
one another and reciprocally self-de- 
structive. But they both are speeches 
directed in censure of the policy of the 
Government, and the importance of this 
case is such that I think the House 
ought at the first moment to under- 
stand on what footing the Government 
feel bound to object both to the one and 
the other. The practice of moving Votes 
of Censure has attained a frequency 
during the last five years which may 
possibly, during the existence of future 
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Governments, be found to establish an 
inconvenient precedent. But I find no 
fault with the right hon. Gentleman for 
the Motion he has made. I will give 
myself the pleasure of first noticing his 
speech on two points in which I am in 
entire sympathy with him. The right 
hon. Gentleman has dwelt, with the ut- 
most propriety and the utmost feeling, 
on the loss which the country has sus- 
tained in the death of General Gordon. 
He stated that General Gordon had de- 
voted his life, and all that makes life 
valuable, to his Sovereign and to his 
country. Sir, he might have enlarged 
that eulogium, for the life of General 
Gordon was not limited even to those 
great objects. It was devoted to his 
Sovereign, to his country, and likewise to 
the world. General Gordon’s sympa- 
thies were not limited by race, or colour, 
or religion. In point of fact, he seems 
to have deemed it his special honour to 
devote his energies and to risk his exist- 
ence on behalf of those with whom he 
had no other tie than that of human 
sympathy. General Gordon was a hero, 
and permit me to say he was still more 
—he was a hero among heroes. For 
there have been men who have obtained 
and deserved the praise of heroism 
whose heroism was manifested chiefly 
on the field of battle or in other con- 
flicts, and who, when examined in the 
tenour of their personal lives, were not 
in all respects heroic; but if you take 
the case of this man, pursue him into 
privacy, investigate his heart and his 
mind, you will find that he proposed to 
himself not any ideal of wealth and 
power, or even fame, but to do good 
was the object he proposed to himself in 
his whole life, and for that one object it 
was his one desire to spend his existence. 
Such is the man we have lost—a loss 
great, indeed ; but he is not all lost, for 
such examples are fruitful in the future, 
and I trust there will grow from the 
contemplation of that character and 
those deeds other men who in future 
time may emulate his noble and most 
Christian example. There is another 
point in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman with which I cordially con- 
cur. He says that he is most anxious 
to avoid the language of pessimism. No 
doubt, he did not attempt to dwell at 
large upon the difficulties the Govern- 
ment have had all along to encounter, 
and which were, to a great extent, in- 
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herent in the nature of the case. But I 
agree entirely with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and so far as my conscious- 
ness will go, I will not say a word at 
this crisis to abate the spirit either of 
the country or the Army—that noble 
body which is doing its duty so well to 
us that we are all the more bound to do 
our duty to it in return. On this point 
I entirely sympathize with the right hon. 
Gentleman. I come now to consider the 
speech and the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and his speech I will divide, 
as all the House will naturally divide it, 
into that part of it which is retrospec- 
tive and that part which relates to the 
future. This is an accusation against 
the Government, and that accusation 
constitutes the retrospective part of his 
speech. I ask the House to note what 
is the scope and extent of this accusa- 
tion? When I sawthe Notice of the 
right hon. Gentleman I assumed in 
my own mind that, to some consider- 
able extent, the debate would be on his 
part a revival of the debate of last May, 
and an appeal for the reversal of the de- 
cision at which the House then arrived. 
But I hardly anticipated with what 
literal accuracy that anticipation would 
be fulfilled. There is not an actwhich the 
1ight hon. Gentleman has alleged against 
Her Majesty’s Government but what 
was in the full cognizance of the House 
when it debated this question last year, 
on which the House then pronounced 
its verdict—[‘‘ No!’ |—not an act 
charged by the right hon. Gentle- 
man of which that which I now 
say is not strictly and literally true. 
Why, Sir, we have heard again of the 
defeat of General Hicks. Not once, but 
more than once, has the House dis- 
posed of that question. We have heard 
to-night of the telegram of, I think, the 
18th of April, in which General Gordon 
complained that Zebehr had not been 
sent and that no troops were sent. I 
want now to carry back the House to 
the positions assumed in that debate of 
last May, for that was, after all, a great 
inquest carried on before the greatest 
tribunal of the nation. We joined issue 
then in a manner the most distinct. The 
right hon. Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) then 
quoted the telegram of General Gordon, 
in which he said it would be “ an inde- 
lible disgrace” not to rescue a number 
of garrisons, the names of which he re- 
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cited. The right hon. Baronet took advan- 
tage of the cheers which he was sure to 
draw forth by citing such a phrase. The 
right hon. Gentleman has done the 
same to-night. Yes; but that phrase 
which was applicable to the policy of 
the Government if they should not 
rescue certain garrisons the right hon. 
Baronet last year declined, and the right 
hon. Gentleman this day asthe expression 
of a policy has declined to adopt or to 
make himself responsible for the recom- 
mendation of General Gordon, which if 
not adopted General Gordon said would 
be an indelible disgrace. Take the 
benefit of the phrase if you are prepared 
to adopt the policy ; but unless you are 
prepared to adopt the policy you are not 
entitled to the benefit of the phrase. 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman says 
that General Gordon complained that 
no relief was coming to him; the right 
hon. Gentleman complains of it. But 
that was in the view of the House 
when we debated this matter and de- 
cided it in the month of May. Then he 
complains of the extension of General 
Gordon’s commission. He says that 
General Gordon went out to report, and 
that other charges were put upon him; 
that he went out to be a servant of the 
Queen, and that he was made also a 
servant of the Khedive. Would it not 
have been more candid in the right 
hon. Gentleman if he had stated that 
those extensions of the commission of 
General Gordon were due to General 
Gordon’s own suggestion — that they 
were his counsels to us, and that we 
gave way to them? We were not act- 
ing upon our own initiative, but accept- 
ing the recommendations of a man who 
was making for us the greatest sacrifices, 
and to whose authority we were bound 
to attach the utmost weight. [ Opposi- 
tion cheers. | I can understand the cheers 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. That 
is the history of the extension of 
General Gordon’s commission. Then 
came the recommendation to send 
Zebehr; but it was well known that if, 
when that recommendation was made, 
we had complied with it, an Address 
from this House to the Crown would, 
before 48 hours were over, have para- 
lyzed our action; and although it is per- 
fectly true that the decision arrived at 
was the judgment of the Oabinet, it was 
also no less the judgment of Parliament 
and of the people. Well, then, there 
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was the demand of General Gordon that 
two squadrons should be sent to Berber. 
But it must be borne in mind that, in 
considering a demand of that kind, you 
cannot wholly keep out of view the pre- 
vious declarations of the same authority, 
and that when General Gordon left this 
country, and when he arrived in Egypt, 
he declared it to be—and I have not 
the smallest doubt it was—a fixed por- 
tion of his policy that no British Force 
should be employed in aid of his 
mission. But, besides that, we had to 
consider what would be the effect of ex- 
posing a Force at a time when the hot 
season had fairly begun, in the months 
of April and May—| Cries of “‘ March!”’ | 
—to the passage of the desert. I am 
speaking of the telegram of April, and 
not of March. Therefore, I am quite 
correct in the date which I assign; but 
if it had been Mareh it would still have 
been the hot season before that Force 
could have made any great part of the 
way to Berber. It was extremely doubt- 
ful whether we could obtain that mili- 
tary support without which we should 
not have been justified in risking the 
lives of our soldiers; and what the 
position of such a Force would have 
been upon arriving at Berber I must say 
it wasthe duty of the Government care- 
fully to consider. I donot know whether 
any hon. Gentlemen still think that the 
despatch of those squadrons to Berber 
would have produced the liberation of 
General Gordon at Khartoum. I fear 
that it is far more likely that they would 
themselves have fallen victims tu an en- 
terprize which was not warranted or sup- 
ported by professional skill and expe- 
rience, and that the enterprize would 
have borne the character of hopelessness 
from the first. But allthese were matters 
which were fully and carefully con- 
sidered in the debate of May 12, and it 
is my duty now to carry my defence 
further than the attack of the right hon. 
Gentleman has extended. The conten- 
tion of the Party opposite in the debate 
of last May was, as I understand—and, 
after listening to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to-night, I am confirmed in that 
interpretation—the contention was that 
then and at once it was our duty to send 
forward the Forces of Her Majesty for 
the purpose of relieving General Gor- 
don at Khartoum. That was the ground 
upon which they stood in the debate of 
last May. Considerations of distance, 
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considerations of climate, considera- 
tions of the terzible character of those 
weapons which Nature wields, ten 
times more formidable than the sword 
of any enemy—all these were to be cast 
aside, and the Forces of the Queen were 
to be sent either along a railway from 
Suakin which did not exist, and which, 
under any circumstances, it must have 
taken several months to erect, or along 
the River Nile at a time when the water 
was low and when the journey was ab- 
solutely impossible. That was the con- 
tention of hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
May, supported, I grant, by all those 
appeals to sentiment and feeling for 
which the character of General Gordon 
and his exposed position afforded them 
the most ample opportunities—opportu- 
nities of which they were not slow to 
avail themselves. "What, on the other 
hand, was our position? We never for 
a moment denied that we were under 
obligations to General Gordon—I mean 
obligations not in the sense of feeling 
merely, but obligations which it might 
be necessary to carry forward into action. 
But I remember particularly that in the 
able speech of my noble Friend, and in 
the speech which I myself delivered, 
and which, I think, principally stated 
the case of the Government, we acknow- 
ledged in the frankest manner those 
obligations. But we stated that they 
were subject to two conditions. One of 
them was that to expose the Forces of 
the Queen to those tremendous risks, of 
which we have since had but too grievous 
proof, was an act which could not be 
done by a responsible Government ex- 
cept upon proved necessity — proved 
necessity for the relief of General Gor- 
don; and, secondly, that we must be 
convinced by reasonable evidence that 
the attainment of that end was practi- 
cable. Now, Sir, we deny that the ne- 
cessity was proved. The right hon. 
Gentleman has to-night again made us 
responsible for not having acted upon 
declarations made by General Gordon at 
certain dates, but which did not come 
into our hands for two months after- 
wards. I think it would have been 
more candid if the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he quoted that remarkable com- 
munication relating to the events of 
July 30, had stated that the time at 
which that communication was received 
was, I rather think, in the month of 
November. He quotes a communication 
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in which we are made responsible for 
the inadequacy of the remuneration 
given to a messenger; and from his 
speech it would be supposed that the 
reproaches of General Gordon were ad- 
dressed to the Government. They were 
nothing of the kind; and when General 
Gordon said—‘‘ We are out of humour 
with you, and find fault with the small 
fee of 20 dollars,” the reproach was 
addressed to some person of small au- 
thority at Suakin. {An hon. MemBer: 
Massowah.] Very well, Massowah. 
But loud cheers followed the announce- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman that 
only 20 dollars had been given to 
this messenger. Do hon. Members 
really think that that is a worthy mode 
of constructing a solemn accusation 
against the Government? Our conten- 
tion was that we must be convinced that 
a Military Expedition for the relief of 
General Gordon was necessary and 
practicable. We had no proof, as we 
believed, that General Gordon was in 
danger within the walls of Khartoum. 
We believed, and I think we had rea- 
son to believe from his own expressions, 
that itwas in the power of General Gordon 
to remove himself—f{ /ronical cheers and 
laughter from the Opposition |—and those 
immediately associated with him from 
Khartoum by going to the South; and 
hon. Gentlemen who just now indulged 
in that interruption must have failed to 
catch the passage quoted by the right 
hon. Baronet, in which General Gordon 
said himself, speaking of it as a thing 
distinctly within his own power, that he 
would in certain contingencies withdraw 
to the Equator. We did not know 
from the unhappy interruption of the 
telegraph—we did not know and could 
not estimate the relations which General 
Gordon may have formed with others 
than those who were immediately asso- 
ciated with his own party. But my 
noble Friend, in the speech to which I 
have referred, distinctly recognized the 
obligations which I have described, and 
we entered into a covenant with the 
House of Commons that when there 
was reasonable evidence that General 
Gordon required the advance of an Ex- 
pedition, and that the sending of an 
Expedition forward was practicable as 
a military measure, we should not lose 
time in the discharge of our duty. And 
the right hon. Gentleman, in the speech 
which he has made to-night, has not 
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attempted to show that after that debate 
on the 12th and 13th of May we failed 
in the slightest degree, in one single 
hair’s-breadth, in the absolute fulfilment 
of that covenant. It is very easy to say 
now—‘‘ Why did you not at an earlier 
period make preparations—[ Opposition 
cheers |—for going up the Nile? [‘‘No!’’] 
What! here are two hon. Gentlemen 
cheering, and they are entirely at variance 
with one another. The answer is very 
simple. The answer is that the investi- 
gation of the proper route for sending a 
Military Force to Khartoum, at 1,600 
miles of river distance from Oairo, with 
large tracts of desert to be traversed 
almost entirely destitute of water — 
the choice between the Nile route 
and the laying down of a railway 
from Suakin across another desert alsc 
— although it happens that the cir- 
cumstances are more favourable this 
year than last — attended with the 
greatest difficulties as to water—the ex- 
amination of that question was a prob- 
lem of the utmost difficulty. If you 
suppose because at last it was decided 
to try the river route that therefore it 
ought to have been decided upon at 
once—[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’}— well, there 
may be hon. Gentlemen in this House 
who think themselves competent to 
decide any matter, and who are not 
daunted by any difficulties; but for 
us ordinary mortals difficulties did 
exist, and we were carefully engaged 
in obtaining information from the 
best authorities, naval and military 
and scientific, upon the question of 
the Nile route and the Suakin route, 
When the possibility of its being right 
to send an Expedition to relieve General 
Gordon had come in view, no doubt 
much time was spent in the examination 
of the question. [{‘ Hear, hear!” from 
the Opposition.| Well, then, are hon. 
Gentlemen ready to say that too much 
time was spent upon it? In my opinion, 
those who so say are very indifferent 
judges of the question itself. They take 
upon their own hands the faculty of 
pronouncing on a matter which is de- 
cided now, but which at that time it was 
of the utmost difficulty to decide. I do 
not hesitate to say, Sir, that, as far as 
the balance of evidence went for a very 
considerable time—I think I may say 
for some months—the balance of evi- 
dence appeared to be in favour of the 
Suakin route, difficult as it was. It was 
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not until after that period had elapsed 
that at length, and with deliberation, 
and therefore with time, judgment ap- 
eared evidently to preponderate in 
avour of the Nile route. In the mean- 
time we had no reason to believe that 
Khartoum was in immediate danger. 
The accounts which reached us all 
tended in an opposite direction. It is 
quite true that at times the enemy came 
near the wall; but it is also true that, as 
far as we can understand, continuously 
the steamers of General Gordon had the 
command of the river, and the supply of 
provisions was thereby insured, whereas 
there was no appearance on the part of 
the assailants of their being able to 
overcome the obstacle offered by the 
fortifications. Under these circum- 
stances we met Parliament upon the 5th 
of August, and at that time we said 
that, in our judgment, the necessity of 
the Expedition had not been established, 
but that, as Parliament was likely soon 
to separate, we deemed it necessary at 
once to place ourselves in a position to 
make the Expedition should it be re- 
uired. That was on the 5th of August. 

he House voted a sum of money, and 
did so on the full understanding that it 
was our duty not to remain absolutely 
within the limit so marked, but to go 
beyond it; and make such preparations 
as might appear to be necessary. Well, 
Sir, what followed? Because this is the 
the real question which should be 
brought under the consideration of the 
House by those who accuse the Govern- 
ment from the point of view of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. What followed was this 
—that, having taken that Vote on the 
5th of August, on the 7th of August by 
telegram, and on the 8th of August in a 
full and detailed Paper, instructions sent 
by my noble Friend the Secretary for 
War on the part of the Government 
were despatched to Egypt. From that 
moment the military preparations have 
never been relaxed. The operations 
have been continuous. I believe you 
will not find it possible to say that from 
that date forward any delay that could 
be avoided has occurred. While our 
preparations were being made we did 
think the evidence reached a point which 
showed that a movement forward was 
necessary. That movement forward was 
directed, I think, about the 23rd of 
August, and, either on that date or 
immediately after, General Lord Wolse- 
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pedition to Egypt. Therefore, Sir, our 
contention is that the matter was fully 
debated and decided in May last. 
[*Oh!”] It is a matter which, of 
course, it is open to hon. Gentlemen to re- 
consider ; but, atthe same time, itis but . 
fair that we, instead of wearying the 
House by a revival of those intricate 
details, should point out that you dis- 
cussed it and decided it, and, so far as 
we are aware, decided it rightly. We 
adhere to the contentions that we then 
made, and we have adhered to the cove- 
nant into which we then entered. Those 
who say we have not must enter upon a 
line of proof which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, with his sound judgment and 
his large experience, the Leader of their 
Party and the leader uf this attack, has 
thought it best entirely to avoid. Now, 
Sir, we quite understand, and I find no 
fault that this debate of May last has 
been revived, not on account of what 
the Government has since that either 
done or failed to do, but on account of 
the great calamity which has occurred. 
Even had there been some military 
delay, which there has not, it had no 
connection with the fall of Khartoum. 
If Khartoum had fallen through the 
exhaustion of the garrison, through the 
breaking down of the fortifications by 
assault, or through the failure of provi- 
sions, I can understand that some plau- 
sible case might have arisen, though 
even then we should have maintained 
that the contentions we laid before the 
House in May were sound, and were 
perfectly in themselves irrefragable. 
But Khartoum was betrayed, What 
connection has betrayal with the ques- 
tion of a Relief Expedition ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Star- 
vation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gen- 
tleman has made up his mind, no doubt, 
by careful investigation. I admit that 
betrayal might have been connected 
with the policy of the British Govern- 
ment had the policy been the abandon- 
ment of General Gordon. But the policy 
was this—not that he should be aban- 
doned, but that he should be succoured 
by the military power of- Her Majesty 
when it a ned that he was in danger, 
and that succour was required. But 
what really happened? The betrayal 
occurred at a time when it was perfectly 
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Wolseley was at any rate on the way to 
the relief of the citadel. It is perfectly 
well known that he was not abandoned 
at the time when the Soudanese troops 
—on whom that generous hero had 
fondly relied—opened the gates to the 


‘ opposing hosts. Generally speaking, 


one would say that this is a probable 
hypothesis—that betrayal could not take 
place at the period when the British Forces 
were advancing, and were within what 
may be called a short distance of Khar- 
toum. It was a short distance, because 
Lord Wolseley’s Force had reached that 
point upon the river at which steamers 
commanded it, and from which conse- 
quently the force could rapidly have 
been brought up to the beleaguered 
town. But there is this hypothesis of 
starvation, which some hon. Gentlemen, 
always ready to catch at any straw which 
may possibly entail condemnation of the 
Government, are ready, upon the sur- 
mises of a newspaper correspondent, to 
elevate into a fact. [Several hon. 
Mempers: The Blue Book.] Those 
who thus confidently appeal to the Blue 
Book have not carefully examined it. 
[Zronical cheers.] Oh, I am going to 
prove it. You need not be afraid. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the accounts sent by 
General Gordon had made no reference 
to the scarcity of provisions; but, on 
the contrary, held out an expectation 
that the provisions wereabundant. For 
example, in the telegram of the 24th 
of August, which reached us, I now see, 
on the 25th of November, he says— 
“We have provisions for five months, and 
hope to get in more.” 
But on the 14th of December came this 
telegram— 


“ Our troops in Khartoum.” 


—I must first explain that this is a 
verbal statement, believed to be trust- 
worthy, which was given by a messenger 
sent from General Gordon. General 
Gordon wrote on a slip of paper— 


“ Khartoum all right.” 


But the messenger who brought this 
message said— 

‘Our troops in Khartoum are suffering from 
lack of provisions. Food we still have is little, 
some grain and biscuit. We want you to come 
quickly.”’ 

He then proceeded to give directions 
which appeared, unhappily, not to be 
very reconcilable with coming quickly. 
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* You should come by Metaummeh or Berber. 
Make by these two roads. Do not leave Berber 
in your rear.”’ 

It was not very easy, but I do not dwell 
upon that ; the message goes on— 

‘‘In Khartoum there are no butter nor dates, 

and little meat. All food is very dear.” 
Now, that is the statement of the mes- 
senger. But the hon. Gentleman has 
failed to see that that scarcity wasrelieved. 
Subsequently to this we saw that the 
steamers of General Gordon had made 
successful foraging raids and brought 
provisions into the town. And we had 
from General Lord Wolseley this pas- 
sage on the 11th of January. He gives 
an account saying that— 

“The messenger who left Korti on the 18th 
of December with letters for Gordon has just 


returned. He was one day in Khartoum, and 
left it on the 28th of December.’”’ 


And what was his report? 


“Gordon was in perfect health, and the 
troops on the five steamers he saw were well 
and happy. The steamers seize cattle and 
grain, and take them up the river to Khar- 
toum.”’ 


Lorp EUSTACE OEOCIL: What is 
the date? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have given the 
dates. I will give them again to the 
noble Lord. The date of Lord Wolse- 
ley’s was on the 11th of January. The 
date from Khartoum, which is probably 
the most important, is the 28th of De- 
cember, 14 days after General Gordon 
had very prudently and properly inti- 
mated that there had begun to be 
scarcity of provisions. Well, then, the 
hypothesis of starvation, as far as testi- 
mony is concerned, falls utterly to the 
ground, because subsequent reports 
show that supplies had been received 
which were obtained by the excursions 
of the steamers. There was no repeti- 
tion whatever anywhere of any intima- 
tion of want of provisions. 

Mr. RITCHIE: That messenger 
brought a copy of the 14th of Decem- 
ber despatch of Gordon’s with him, 
complaining of the shortness of pro- 
visions. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Possibly, but 
along with that despatech—Gordon did 
not confine himself to sending one copy 
of a despatch ; his object was to insure 
that his despatches should reach their 
destination; and so he sent them by 
different persons on different days as 
opportunity offered. It was plain that 
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the despatch of December 28 overrides 
the account of December 14, and repre- 
sents a state of things in which there 
was not the smallest reference to a 
searcity of provisions. Has it never 
ocourred to the right hon. Gentleman 
that there might have been a connection 
between the betrayal of Khartoum and 
the policy of the British Government— 
in this respect, that the betrayal of 
Khartoum might have been suggested 
by the approach of the British Army ? 
The right hon. Gentleman has not taken 
that into his view. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
alluded to it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think that the 
right hon. Gentleman alluded to it as a 
supposition altogether extravagant and 
out of the question. I am, therefore, 
within the mark when I say that the 
right hon. Gentleman has not taken it 
into view. That is the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman sitting in this 
House; but there are the opinions of 
others who have been near the scene of 
action which are of an entirely different 
effect. There is a message which was 
sent off by Lord Wolseley on Saturday, 
and which, let me say, is not expressing 
any opinion of his own, but expressing 
opinions carried to him by those lately 
in Khartoum, and it runs thus. It was 
sent off on Saturday, and I saw it in the 
middle of Sunday. I imagine it came 
into the hands of my noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Hartington) early on 
Sunday— 

**In conversation to-day (Saturday) with 
two colonels of Gordon’s troops lately from 
Khartoum, I expressed regret at being too late 
to save Gordon, and at not having started from 
England at least a month earlier. Both said 
that, under no circumstances, could we have 
been in time, for the men who betrayed him had 
long ago agreed with the Mahdi to betray him, 
and would always have done so, whenever you 
arrived. Khartoum was betrayed on January 26 
because the traitors had heard of your victory, 
and of your being on the river near Shendy, 
and feared you would arrive and save Gordon. 
This hastened their proceedings. The same 
story has been told by several others lately,”’ 


then comes an undecipherable word, 
and— 

‘from Khartoum.” 

It, therefore, does appear that that 
which the right hon. Gentleman deems 
so absurd and imaginary is, nevertheless, 
the opinion—I might possibly call it the 
intelligence, but I will not so far presume 
Mr. Gladstone 
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at the present moment—brought by gen- 
tlemen who have lately held important 
commands under Gordon, and by several 
others lately from Khartoum. There- 
fore, Sir, as to the question of time, I 
am bound to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman made very slight efforts in- 
deed to substantiate his accusation. He 
merely cast ridicule upon any other hy- 
pothesis, and he has made not, as I have 
said, the smallest attempt to connect the 
fall of Khartoum with anything done by 
the Government since they took the 
judgment of the House upon their 
policy, or the smallest attempt to show 
in any degree that they have fallen 
short of the pledges that they then gave. 
Now, Sir, I come to the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which, in some 
respects, is different from his speech. I 
have with sorrow to admit the expendi- 
ture of much treasure. I admit with 
great sorrow the expenditure of lives of 
the greatest value, such as those of Sir 
Herbert Stewart, General Earle, Colonel 
Eyre. [An hon. MempBer: Burnaby. | 
I might go further with the enumera- 
tion—indeed, one might say that it 
would never end, for, in point of fact, 
there is no man engaged in that cam- 
paign who has not well and truly done 
his duty by his country. There is some 
comfort—you may say it is a slight one 
—in the reflection that, bad as this 
treason was towards such a man as 
Gordon, there is no reason at present to 
believe that a great effusion of blood 
attended the occupation of Khartoum. 
There is another subject of great satis- 
faction—I do not say it controverts the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman—to 
observe that, while the old valour of the 
British soldier has been manifested on 
every occasion without the smallest ex- 
ception or derogation, and while on 
each trial as it arrived fresh proof was 
given of his power to put down the 
enemy opposed to him, there has been 
added to that valour, on the part of the 
soldiers, the laudable characteristic of 
consummate skill on the part of their 
Commanders, and, with regard to the 
Departments of Supply, a state of organi- 
zation which has shown an efficiency of 
action very different from that which 
has characterized some of our wars in 
recent years. But I admit, Sir, that 
qualifying or consoling considerations 
do not traverse the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman that there have 
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been no efficient results. He desires the 
House to commit itself to the declaration 
that these proceedings, which have en- 
tailed such loss of life and treasure, have 
produced no beneficial results. In my 
opinion, that is an exaggerated state- 
ment. There have been beneficial re- 
sults—to the Soudan not largely, I 
admit. The purpose for which we are 
in the Soudan is the safety of Egypt, 
and it was for the purpose of defending 
Egypt that we first concerned ourselves 
with the affairs of the Soudan. My 
hon. Friend (Mr. John Morley) who 
moved the Amendment has, in the ex- 
ercise of an entirely justifiable freedom, 
said he thought the Government had 
been wanting in courage, and even in 
honesty. I quite understand what he 
means—in not resisting the influences 
that were urging us on. I am very 
glad to be challenged in the face of 
day on that point. Want of courage 
there may have been, want of judgment 
there may also have been, for it is not 
for me to arrogate to myself or my Col- 
leagues infallibility. [ have often owned 
in this House that the difficulties of the 
case have passed entirely beyond the 
limits of such political and military dif- 
ficulties as I have known in the course 
of an experience of half a century. 
Therefore, I do not ask the House to 
believe that what we have done is neces- 
sarily right, but as to honesty of pur- 
pose, painful as the course we have had 
to pursue has been to me, I felt that 
we had no alternative. We have been 
bound from the time that we first 
covenanted to keep the Khedive upon 
his Throne, and at no point have we 
had before us the choice or the pos- 
sibility of return. It is well for my 
hon. Friend, arguing the matter on its 
merits, to say that it has been an un- 
happy policy. Well, Sir, I will go into 
that matter at large, but this is not the 
best moment to do so; I only wish to 
assure him that there has been no want 
of honesty, but possibly want of judg- 
ment has made me, at least, a party to 
these decisions, which, sad and deplor- 
able as they may have been in them- 
selves, were yet unavoidable under the 
circumstances and at the moment when 
we were called upon to take them. The 
right hon. Gentleman, I think, exagge- 
rates when he says that there have been 
no beneficial results; he complains that 
we are always saying that our stay in 
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Egypt is to be as short as Sage But 
he will have great difficulty in finding 
any passage in any speech by any Mem- 
ber of the Government in which it is not 
stated that the stay would be as short 
as was compatible with the objects for 
which we went there. It is the fulfil- 
ment of these objects which we have 
steadily kept in view, and for which we 
have proceeded step by step in the long 
course of these transactions, I will not 
dwell long upon the fact, important as 
far as it goes, that the Slave Trade has 
been materially checked and interrupted 
by the military proceedings in the Sou- 
dan, and that the theatre of war, which 
might have been largely extended, has 
been limited in its scope, and has been, 
at all events, kept off Egypt itself, for 
whose tranquillity we specially care. In 
Egypt something has been done for 
civilization and improvement. To begin 
with, she now has a representative Go- 
vernment. | Loud laughter.| Is it very 
patriotic, for I think that is the favourite 
phrase, for hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
treat the matter so lightly ? I remember 
when a representative Government was 
set up at Constantinople a few years ago 
we heard a good deal about it, although 
it was quite new. I was going to say 
that I did not dwell very greatly on the 
beginnings of representative Government 
in Egypt. I quite admit that it must be 
tested by its working. But the effort 
made so far is a real and apparently a 
substantial effort. A beginning has 
been made of Courts of Justice. That 
is of a very important character. I do 
not say that they are perfect, but I be- 
lieve that they are honest and upright. 
Moreover, I believe this is the first occa- 
sion on which real Courts of Justiciary 
have been introduced into Egypt. There 
were two horrible abuses which dis- 
figured the government of that country, 
and inflicted an infinity of suffering on 
the people. One of them was the kour- 
bash. A law has been passed against 
the use of the kourbash, and the evi- 
dence is, I believe, satisfactory and con- 
vincing that that law is obeyed. So 
far as we can learn that gross and mon- 
strous abuse has been brought virtually 
to its conclusion, and how much is in- 
volved in those words will be appre- 
hended by those who recollect that there 
is too much reason to believe that within 
the last half-century, not in tlie view of 
the Government, yet through the in- 
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strumentality of subordinate officers of 
the Government, corporal punishment 
and torture similar to that have not 
been entirely unknown in the Indian 
Dominions of the Crown. Well, Sir, 
the other of those monstrous abuses was 
the corvée—that is to say, the abstraction 
of the people from their land for the 
purpose of compulsory and unremune- 
rated labour. A beginning, and I be- 
lieve a good beginning, has been made 
towards the abolition of that outrageous 
system —a system under which such 
was the inequality that prevailed that 
whereas upon the estates of wealthy 
men, such as Pashas, it amounted in 
money to one piastre and a-half, on the 
little crops of the Fellaheen the burden 
of it amounted to 24 piastres per acre. 
The laws that have been introduced, I 
believe, permit the application of the 
commutation of that labour into money, 
which will apply fairly to the different 
descriptions of land in the country. 
Then, Sir, I cannot go by the case of 
Colonel Moncrieff. Operations of im- 
mense value to Egypt have been set on 
foot under his able inspection for the 
purpose of improving and extending 
that system of irrigation upon which 
the wealth of the country principally 
depends. These are very great results, 
and results which have been attained in 
an extremely short space of time, in the 
midst of military and political difficul- 
ties, and in the face of an apparently 
approaching financial confusion and 
bankruptcy. With regard to that finan- 
cial confusion and bankruptcy, I have 
to tell the right hon. Gentleman to- 
night that the agreement by which it is 
to be averted has not, I believe, been 
signed, yet I believe I may correctly say 
that it has been concluded. The diffi- 
culties which have faced us and caused 
so much labour last summer have, I be- 
lieve, been overcome; and let me say 
that whereas one of the greatest em- 
barrassments by which we were con- 
fronted in the arrangements which we 
found subsisting for the Dual Control 
on the part of this country and of 
France— one of the greatest dangers 
raised by that arrangement — was the 
danger of rupture with France and the 
interruption of our friendly relations 
with that country, we are now in a posi- 
tion of cordial friendship with France 
which has enabled the French Govern- 
ment, in conjunction with us, to conduct 
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the difficult question to its present state 
of maturity—maturity which I ean de- 
scribe as substantial, and as to which I 
believe a very few days will see the 
question formally concluded. These are 
highly beneficial results, and entirely 
traverse the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man is not satisfied with denying that 
any beneficial results have been brought 
about by our action in Egypt; he like- 
wise desires us by his Motion, and not 
only us—for that would be a compara- 
tively slight matter—but he requires 
Parliament to recognize its obligations 
—that is, to enter into a covenant to 
establish a good and stable Government 
in Egypt and those portions of the 
Soudan which are necessary for the 
security of Egypt. With regard to 
Egypt, I have shown him that the 
labours of the British Power have not 
been slight and have not been abortive. 
But has the right hon. Gentleman con- 
sidered what this means? A pledge on 
the part of Parliament to establish a 
good and stable Government in those 
portions of the Soudan. What, Sir, 
does that mean? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not defined it; he is open to 
the reproach which he makes against 
us; for the indefiniteness of the purpose 
he has in view, he must expect to be 
told that he cannot be cordially sup- 
ported, and that no one can understand 
what his policy really is. He has not 
given us an interpretation of his own 
words. He probably thinks it would 
be imprudent to do so. He cannot at 
once obtain the benefit of being vague 
and of being explicit. I take his state- 
ment as it stands, and I cannot trace in 
the words he uses—namely, ‘‘the por- 
tions of the Soudan necessary for the 
security of Egypt”—any narrower in- 
terpretation than this, that he means 
you to engage by your power, whether 
with the people or against the people, 
to establish a good and stable Govern- 
ment in Khartoum, and all that lies to 
the East of Khartoum. That is what I 
understand to be his meaning. Sir, 
would that be a resolution compatible 
with common prudence to be taken by 
this House? What is the meaning of 
it? It means the establishment of a 
British Government over aliens, it means 
the establishment of Christian Govern- 
ment over Mahommedans, it means com- 
mitting your gallant Army to a struggle 
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from year to year in a tropical climate 
with people who are courageous by 
birth and courageous by fanaticism. It 
means a despotic Government to be 
established and upheld by British hands 
against those who hate it. Well, Sir, 
we can give no such pledge, and I trust 
that the House will give no such pledge, 
In the teeth of common prudence, in the 
teeth of every reasonable calculation 
that it is possible to make, in the teeth 
of all the forces of Nature arrayed against 
you, I will say the right hon. Gentleman 
might as well, when he speaks of thus 
placing a permanent yoke on the neck 
of these people to be maintained by 
British authority and power—he might 
as well speak of chaining the sands of 
the desert when the tempest is howling 
over it. The right hon. Gentleman has 
brought no charge against us except 
those which have already been disposed 
of, and I have endeavoured to show 
very briefly that his prospective recom- 
mendations are unwise and unsafe. I 
must say a few words on the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend. My hon. 
Friend is, in the first place, perfectly 
right, I think, in declining to give any 
opinion on the measures which have 
been from time to time taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government. With the view 
I have of the difficulties of the decision 
we have arrived at, I am weak enough 
to believe that Gentlemen sitting in this 
House have means of judging even in- 
ferior to ours, and it appears to me, 
therefore, that the House is perfectly 
right in declining to be committed by a 
positive judgment to the several steps 
we have taken to the best of our ability. 
But my hon. Friend traverses our reso- 
lution to employ the Forces of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to overthrow the 

ower of the Mahdi at Khartoum. I 

ave great respect for the motives of my 
hon. Friend, but I have already stated 
that considerations connected with the 
Soudan itself appear to us to prevent 
the adoption of any other resolution in 
the present juncture than that at which 
we have arrived. I will mention one 
consideration which it might be our 
duty to take into view in connection 
with the Soudan. I decline entirely to 
enter into any positive compact on the 
subject. This is a very different ques- 


tion from the acknowledgment of our 
obligations to General Gordon. 
were determinate obligations. 
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our obligation is simply to do thet 
which reason and prudence will justify 
when we have the facts of the case be- 
fore us. I take the ease of the Govern- 
ment at Khartoum. We must recollect 
that the case of Khartoum is a peculiar 
one. When General Gordon went to 
the Soudan he had the plan in his mind 
of establishing local Sultans throughout 
the Soudan, but he said that the case 
of Khartoum was exceptional. Khar- 
toum was a new foundation; there is no 
local Sultan ; there are no traditions ; 
it is a town of very great importance ; 
it is a point through or from which 
there might come forces, moral or phy- 
sical, which might have a very impor- 
tant influence upon Egypt. But what 
we say is, that we are not prepared at 
the present moment to say that there 
is no obligation upon us to use, ac- 
cording to circumstances, reasonable 
efforts, if we go there, to leave be- 
hind us an orderly Government. Khar- 
toum is not a place occupied by wild 
and admittedly savage tribes. It is 
to some extent a commercial town, with 
the regular habits of settled life, and 
we could not say now at a stroke, 
without going further, that we will 
abandon at once and for ever the idea 
of doing anything for the establish- 
ment of a Government at Khartoum. 
There always remains the safety of 
Egypt; but there is what relates to 
things lying beyond Egypt which pre- 
cludes us from coming to a decision 
of that nature. I will not follow my 
hon. Friend in what he has said as 
to accommodation with the Mahdi. Any 
accommodation of a reasonable character 
with anyone is an object much to be de- 
sired ; but I am sorry to say, as matters 
now go, the expression of a keen 
anxiety on the subject would, I am 
afraid, tend very much to defeat its 
own end. My hon. Friend stated that 
the present question is a question of 
military policy. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Of military 
instruction. Declaration of policy. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: .I do not mean 
to raise a controversy with my hon. 
Friend. His object is, I will not say 
the withdrawal—the instant withdrawal 
—of the British Force from the Soudan, 
or the neighbourhood of the Soudan. I 
do not think he committed himself quite 
so far as that; but I imagine that I do 
not overstate the purpose of his Amend. 
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ment, when I say it is that he is opposed 
to all farther military operations, un- 
less it be the operation of retirement. 
Well, has he considered the posi- 
tion of military matters at present? 
The Army, he will readily believe, gene- 
rally, is prevented by physical obstacles 
from descending the Nile in the hot 
season now approaching. With a low 
river, which has already begun, it is 
impossible to descend the Nile, As I 
stated to the House on Thursday, two 
plans of military action were pointed out 
to us by the General—one of them pro- 
ceeding on the supposition that we were 
to overthrow the power of the Mahdi at 
Khartoum, and the other proceeding on 
the supposition that we were not to over- 
throw his power. My hon. Friend 
adopts the latter of these suppositions ; 
but what I wish to place before my hon. 
Friend is this—that in the one case as 
much as in the other further military 
operations are necessary. The repre- 
sentation of the necessity of an Expedi- 
tion to Suakin, and of making from 
Suakin provision that the route to 
Berber shall be rendered safe against 
Osman Digna and his forees—that de- 
mand, that necessity does not depend 
upon our adoption of the policy of de- 
stroying the Mahdi’s power at Khar- 
toum, but is inherent in the nature of 
the case as itstands. Therefore, I should 
not be acting above-board with my hon. 
Friend if I did not point out to him that, 
in order to secure the proper and safe 
retirement of the British Army, if it 
were to retire, and if we adopted that 
policy, it would still be necessary that 
an Expedition from Suakin should be 
made on military considerations. Under 
these circumstances, I think the House 
will understand that it is quite impos- 
sible for us to accede to the Motion 
of my hon. Friend, however much we 
honour the motive by which it is 
prompted, and however much we may 
wish that that prudent policy in foreign 
matters which he recommends should 
prevail in the councils of this country 
when there is yet time to avoid laying 
the foundation of those enormous diffi- 
culties which, when once that founda- 
tion is laid, cannot be escaped. I hope, 
Sir, that the House will deal decisively 
with this Motion. I almost think I shall 
carry with me the sympathy of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite in uttering that 
sentiment. This is a serious crisis in 
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the face of the world. It cannot be ad- 
vantageous for any of us that we should 
present to the world at this moment no- 
thing but a disparaged Government and 
a doubtful House of Commons. If the 
House, on reconsidering the issue of last 
May, or on any other ground, is pre- 
pared to condemn what we have done, 
by all means let it condemn it. But, 
even then, I would say let the House, if 
it is prudent, eschew those entangling 
engagements which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has embodied in his Motion, and 
which, if it adopts them, will be the 
seed and the beginning of a series of 
new difficulties still worse than any with 
which we have yet had to contend. If 
the House believes that we have gone 
grossly wrong, that we have palpably 
failed in our duty, by all means let it 
condemn us, and we shall cheerfully 
accept its decision. But if it believes 
that we have, upon the whole, not only 
with fair intention, but without palpable 
error of judgment on main considera- 
tions—if it believes that we have per- 
formed our obligations as Ministers of 
the Crown, then let it not withhold from 
us some distinct expression of its confi- 
dence, which will fortify, I will not say 
our hands—that is a small matter—but 
the hands of the country in the face of 
the world. If we receive that Vote of 
Confidence, we shall persevere in apply- 
ing as we best can what are known to 
be our principles to a state of facts more 
difficult and entangled than any which 
has recently marked the history of this 
country. We shall endeavour, Sir, to 
maintain the honour of the British 
name, to fulfil every engagement into 
which we have entered directly or con- 
structively, and to discharge every duty, 
onerous though it may be, which is in- 
separable at a crisis of this kind from 
the possession of a great and a world- 
wide Empire. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Sir, 
I confess that I rise under considerable 
difficulties to address the House after the 
eloquent oration of the Prime Minister 
to which we have just listened ; but the 
more I consider that oration the more 
the conclusion is forced upon me that, 
however great may be the rhetorical 
force displayed, it has failed utterly and 
entirely in its object of vindicating the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman told us, in 
words which I think came somewhat 
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late, how he appreciated the services of 
that great man who is now no more. 
He paid a tardy tribyte to General Gor- 
don ; and that tribute, tardy as it was, 
removed from my mind certainly, and 
perhaps from the minds of others, some- 
what of that amazement and regret 
which must have been felt by all those 
who listened the other day to the speech 
of the Prime Minister, when he passed 
over the subject without a recognition 
even of the services of that fallen hero. 
I could not help thinking that he him- 
self bore mute testimony to the rightness 
of this Vote of Censure. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not pay a tribute to 
General Gordon, because he felt the 
responsibility which would attach to him 
as the Head of the Government for his 
loss. That mute testimony was, per- 
haps, stronger than the words he used 
to-day. But I must say that, in listening 
to the defence which the Prime Minister 
made, one would scarcely have imagined 
the gravity of the accusation which he 
had to meet. This Vote of Censure, if 
it means anything, is not merely a con- 
demnation from the mouth of the recog- 
nized Leader of Her Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion, but it is a condemnation spoken by 
him as the mouthpiece of the people of 
England. It has seldom fallen to the 
lot of Parliament, therefore, to discuss 
questions of greater gravity, or a subject 
more worthy of consideration, than the 
Vote which is now before the House. 
The Prime Minister defended himself 
by saying that the arguments of the 
Leader of the Opposition were mainly 
retrospective, and that, as regards his 
prospective argument, he was not pre- 
pared already to enunciate any policy 
which should take the place of the want 
of policy hitherto displayed by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. With regard to 
the retrospect contained in the speech of 
the Leader of the Opposition, all I can 
say is that I think he was, if anything, 
too kind in his criticism, and that it is in 
the retrospect of the Government policy 
that the whole gist of this accusation lies. 
Their policy has been one continuous 
chain of failures—no link is wanting— 
onecontinuous chain of actsof vacillation, 
the result of their policy of shifting the 
responsibility which, by right, rested on 
their shoulders, on to the shoulders of 
others. How did the Prime Minister 


meet this? Why, Sir he assured the 
House that, after all, there was little to 
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complain of with regard to the poli 

which Her Majesty’s Govendadah: teak 
adopted respecting General Gordon. 
And how did he attempt to prove this? 
Why, he read that famous despatch of 
many months ago, in which General 
Gordon alluded to the ‘indelible dis- 
grace’’ which would fall upon Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Prime Mi- 
nister, in alluding to that despatch, said 
the debate was a repetition of the de- 
bate of May last. It is, but with this 
ditference — that the ‘indelible dis- 
grace,” only foreshadowed in the de- 
spatch of General Gordon, is now an 
accomplished fact—the ‘indelible dis- 
grace’’ which Gordon foretold, and 
which Her Majesty’s Government in its 
short-sightedness failed to see, is now a 
fact recognized by the whole world, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Prime Minister, and 
those who occupy the Treasury Bench. 
The Prime Minister then went on to say 
that the purpose for which we went to 
the Soudan was the safety of Egypt. I 
should have thought if there was one 
phrase which the Prime Minister would 
have avoided it was that; because, if 
the object of the Government in going 
to the Soudan was the safety of Egypt, 
how is that compatible with the state- 
ment, repeated over and over again, that 
so soon as the force of the Mahdi can 
be crushed Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to retire? If the safety of Egypt 
is the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that safety can only be insured 
so long as England’s force is paramount 
in Egypt. It appears to me illogical 
and absurd in the extreme that the 
Prime Minister should meet the argu- 
ments of this side of the House by en- 
deavouring to conciliate his Friends on 
the other side, and explain his policy by 
saying we are occupying the Soudan in 
order to preserve the safety of Egypt, 
while he also declares that as soon as 
the force of the Mahdi is crushed they 
intend to retire. Then, again, the Prime 
Minister congratulated the House upon 
the wonderful achievements which had 
been performed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and on the way in which the 
punishment of flogging by the kour- 
bash had been abolished; also on the 
fact that the corvée did not exist as for- 
merly ; and that, to some extent, they 
had introduced a system of irrigation. 
Does the Prime Minister mean to say 
that the policy which he has adopted in 
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Egypt, and which he is still pursuing un- 
changed, the Forces we are sending out, 
and the blood we are shedding, had for 
its object the result of doing away with 
certain inhuman flogging in the prisons, 
of abolishing a bad system of enforced 
labour, and of introducing a better sys- 
tem of irrigation of the land? Why, 
in the first place, the necessity for these 
reforms had almost ceased to exist years 
since. I have had some experience of 
Egypt, and I know perfectly well that 
the cases of the application of the kour- 
bash were extremely rare in 1875-6; 
that the corrée was equally rare; and 
that, as regards irrigation, it has existed 
throughout Egypt since the days of the 
Pharoahs. I do not propose to go into 
those old questions of policy, which, as the 
Prime Minister said, have been so often 
presented to the House, during the 
various debates, in successive Sessions; 
but I do think, at a moment like this, 
when the whole country, almost without 
exception, condemns the invertebrate 
policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers, it is 
or those who agree with that majority 
to place, as clearly as they can, before 
this House and before the country, that 
chain of events which, as they become 
history, are forgotten, but which, never- 
theless, explain the reasons of the dis- 
asters which have now fallen upon us. 
At the time of the bombardment of 
Alexandria, I ventured to say in this 
House that the first shot fired gave us 
not only the right, but imposed upon us 
the necessity and the duty, of establish- 
ing a fixed and definite form of govern- 
ment in Egypt. I say that the shunt- 
ing of responsibilities by the Government 
began with that event. When Lord 
Alcester fired that shot, he fired it not 
in the capacity of an Admiral under the 
circumstances of naval warfare which 
led the great Nelson to disregard the 
signals by placing his glass to his blind 
eye, but he did so because the political 
oe aT Ie which of right belonged 
to Her Majesty’s Government, had, in 
the first instance, been shunted by them 
upon his shoulders. Upon him rested the 
responsibility which, of right, did not be- 
long to him ; but in the exercise of that 
responsibility, wrongly placed upon 
him, he fired the first shot at Alexan- 
dria, which was, as I said before, the 
beginning of our obligations towards 
Egypt, and of the Government policy of 
shift and drift. The first shot having 
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been fired by our political Admiral, this 
was followed by the landing of Forces in 
Egypt, under the command of our poli- 
tical General. Upon him, again, was 
shunted the responsibility, which, of 
right, belonged to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and thus we have two links of the 
chain, which can be unfolded to inter- 
minable length, as the record of the 
persistent vacillation of incompetent Mi- 
nisters. After that, as we know, came 
the battles of Tel-el-Kebir and Kavsas- 
sin— victories, no doubt, not secured by 
Her Majesty’s Government, but by the 
bravery of our soldiers. They were fol- 
lowed up by the occupation of Cairo by 
English troops. Then there was a pause, 
and during that pause many disasters 
took place. The result was that which 
always follows the shunting of responsi- 
bility—namely, disaster; because this 
timidity in carrying out our obligations 
had impressed upon the people, whose 
government we had taken over, that we 
were conscious of our own weakness. 
The Prime Minister and the Secretary 
of State for War, anxious to conciliate 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
immediately followed up the military 
successes of Tel-el-Kebir and Kassassin 
by the declarations at the Mansion 
House, and in this House, that the time 
had now arrived when, in a very few 
months, the last English soldier would 
leave Egyptian soil. What was the re- 
sult of that declaration? Why—these 
are matters of history—the results were 
the massacre of the Army of Hicks 
Pasha, the destruction of Moncrieff’s 
and Baker’s troops in the neighbour- 
hood of Suakin, and the massacres 
of Sinkat, Tokar, and oth+r garrisons. 
Then the Government were awakened 
to the necessity of taking action, and 
employed their Force at Suakin against 
Osman Digna, with the result that 
English blood and English discipline 
naturally overcame the mere brute 
courage of Arab hordes. But did the 
Government follow up that result? 
Did they follow the advice of com- 
petent military authorities, and open 
up the route from Suakin to Berber? 
They did nothing of the sort; they 
again shunted their responsibility. For 
the same reason that the railway was 
not made from Sibi to Quetta, that route 
from Suakin to Berber was not opened 
up. It was not done because the Go- 
vernment were afraid of hon. Gentlemen 
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below the Gangway ; they were afraid 
of the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) and the junior Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) — those 
philosophical statesmen who consider that 
they can govern every country by giving 
it independence. The railway from Sua- 
kin to Berber was not made; but the 
Government required still further to 
shunt their responsibilities, and they 
found a willing and able man on whose 
shoulders to put them. General Gordon 
was sent, like the scapegoat of Holy 
Writ, into the Desert, to try to catch up 
the failing policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government; and if not able to do 
so, to be sacrificed for its sins. No 
sooner had he been sent to the De- 
sert than Her Majesty’s Government 
felt themselves free, once again, from 
those obligations which were imposed 
upon them, and turned their attention 
to other lines of policy to divert the 
minds of the English public from the 
blunders they were committing in foreign 
policy. The Egyptian Question gave 
way to Reform demonstrations in Eng- 
land. Bucolics were the order of the 
day. Whitechapel hop-pickers paraded 
the streets, and paid a tribute to blush- 
ing Liberal statesmen, who bowed their 
acknowledgments from the balcony of 
the Reform Club. Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters seated themselves on a powder 
magazine, and smoked the calumet of 
peace, without thinking of the conse- 
quences. While they were occupying the 
country with this ery of Reform, Gordon 
was perishing, day by day and hour by 
hour, within the walls of Khartoum. The 
Prime Minister thinks little of that, 
and he tries to prove that General Gor- 
don was not in a position of danger. I 
recollect that, when in this House, the 
Minister for War told us that if General 
Gordon attempted to establish a good 
Government in the Soudan he would be 
exceeding the instructions given to him, 
I pointed out that General Gordon had 
been ordered to do his utmost to estab- 
lish a good form of government in the 
Soudan.’ All this seems to be forgotten. 
General Gordon went forth with the 
command of Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
do his utmost to save the garrisons ; and 
he had, on his arrival, to write despatch 
after despatch, pointing out the “ in- 
delible disgrace”’ of the inaction of the 
Government. The Prime Minister con- 
tents himself with saying that we have 
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introduced reforms into Egypt; have 
done away with the kourbash and 
corvée, and have improved the system of 
irrigation; and he thinks that is an 
answer to this Vote of Censure. He 
tells us that we—the Opposition—are 
unwilling to accept the responsibility of 
the position; but we say that the terms 
of this Vote of Censure are the measure 
of the responsibility we are willing to 
undertake. That is a position which is, 
I think, a just and fair one for the Op- 
position to take up. The Premier thin 

otherwise. When it comes to the ques- 
tion of responsibility, he makes a sort 
of appeal ad misericordiam. He says, at 
this moment of danger, are we to present 
to Europe and England the spectacle of 
divided counsels; or, in other words, 
would we show to the nations the weak- 
ness of the Government? The acme, I 
say, of bad government and of the en- 
durance of this country has now been 
reached. I confess, when I look through 
the long, sad history of Government 
failures, I begin to despair of possible 
improvement on their part; but when I 
hear, from the lips of the Prime Minis- 
ter, that all we have to do now is to 
smash the Mahdi, and then to retire, I 
begin to think that the difficulties of the 
situation must have affected the intel- 
lectual eyesight of every Member of the 
Cabinet. But one crumb of consolation 
is afforded by the Prime Minister. He 
tells us, in a spirit of exultation, that 
an Agreement is about to be concluded 
by which the financial control of Egypt 
shall be handed over to the Great 
Powers. I ask the House to consider 
this. Are we so blind, so little accus- 
tomed to the ways of the world, as to 
believe that the control of the finances 
of Egypt does not mean the control of 
the administration of Egypt? The 
Premier and every Member of the Cabi- 
net have inveighed, in no measured 
terms, against the Dual Control—a Con- 
trol which they themselves allowed to 
continue, and which was terminated not 
by them, but by the French Govern- 
ment. And now the Prime Minister 
comes down and congratulates the House 
upon a Control far more dangerous 
than the old one—a Multiple Control. 
Such a Control by the Great Powers 
means giving them the power over that 
in which we have the greatest interest. 
England has far greater interests in 
Egypt than any one of the other Great 
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Powers. England can have but one 
voice under this new arrangement. If 
ever, at any time, it was important for 
us to obtain the control of the admi- 
nistration of Egypt, there is no period 
of our history when it was so important 
as it is now. I know it is difficult 
to treat this subject without intro- 
ducing into it other circumstances not 
directly connected with it; but I must 
make one observation—that the position 
of this country, and the advances of 
Russia on the Afghan Frontier, render it 
more important than ever that England 
should have the ruling vote in Egypt. 
A man, who was certainly the greatest 
Ruler and the greatest General, perhaps, 
the world has ever produced—Napoleon 
I.—speaking of the importance of Egypt 
in the 5th volume of his Memoirs, in a 
despatch addressed to the French Direc- 
tory, dated October, 7, 1798, said— 

‘*The possession of Egypt is decisive for 
India. That European Power which is the 
mistress of Egypt is, in the lung run, the mis- 
tress of India.”’ 


There is no man who does not know 
that England’s adversity would be Rus- 
sia’s opportunity ; and, if that is the 
case, we must consider whether this is 
the moment, after spending millions of 
money, and sacrificing thousands of 
lives, to support the Party which says 
that all we have to do is to chasten the 
Mahdi for his bad deeds, and then to 
scuttle out of the country as quickly as 
we can. I will not believe that the 
common senseof the country will tolerate 
such a policy as that. We may admit 
that a mechanical and servile majority 
is prepared to vote at the bidding ofa 
tyrannical Prime Minister, and to sacri- 
fice its political conscience. But I deny 
that the decision of this majority would 
represent the feeling of the country. 
As to the proposals to negotiate with 
the Mahdi, the moment we do that we 
give him the right to that title which we 
dispute. The moment we enter into 
negotiations with the False Prophet, 
the news will go through the Desert, 
to Cairo, and to India, that the Agents 
of the Queen negotiated with one whom 
they could not overcome owing to his 
Divine origin. What wovld be the 
effect of such a policy in India? It 
would be said that wewent with ‘‘ bated 
breath and whispering humbleness’’ to 
the Mahdi, and asked him to makea 
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Treaty. Then France, seeing our failure, 
would be obliged to assert her power. 
She would advance to Syria, if ne- 
cessary, to assert the supremacy of 
her Forces over her Mahommedan 
subjects. This is no imaginary picture. 
The policy advocated by the junior 
Member for Newcastle(Mr. John Morley) 
and his Friends is simply one of peace 
with dishonour, and would inflict a last- 
ing danger on our rule over our Mahom- 
medan subjects in India. All this is of 
essential importance to the subject we 
are discussing. The moment we scuttle 
out of Egypt, other Powers will take ad- 
vantage of our weakness, and the high 
road to India will be endangered. We 
recollect how the Prime Minister wrote 
in The Nineteenth Century for August, 
1877— 

‘* Suppose the Canalis stopped; what then ? 
.... It seems to be forgotten by many that 
there is a route to India round the Cape of 
Good Hope..... Supposing that, in time of 
war, we were compelled to resort to this route 
. .. . the result would be a loss of three weeks 
to Bombay, and less to Calcutta, as compared 
with the present route by Brindisi. But as the 
Continent cannot be counted on for war time, 
we must make the comparison with the voyage 
from Southampton, which lengthens the present 
passage by some days, and thus reduces the 
loss below three weeks. . . . . This will 
hardly make the difference to us between life 
and death in the maintenance of our Indian 
Empire.” 

He speaks of a delay of three weeks, 
and minimizes the importance of such a 
delay. Has not the House and the 
country had a sufficient example, in the 
case of Gordon, of the terrible effects of 
delay? His life has been sacrificed to 
it ; and if we were to adopt the Prime 
Minister’s view, the existence of India 
would be sacrificed to it. However hon. 
Gentlemen opposite may be carried away 
with partizan spirit, they must recognize 
the danger of allowing India to be threat- 
ened, for surely, in their hearts, they 
must be Englishmen first and partizans 
afterwards. Let it not be forgotten that 
Egypt isof greater value tous than to any 
other country in the world. We have 
already accepted the responsibility of 
the position. The Prime Minister says 
the safety of Egypt is our guiding prin- 
ciple. The safety of Egypt means that 
Khartoum should not be imperilled. 
England must maintain its supremacy 
in Egypt. That is the policy of the 
Conservative Party, and I believe it is 
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the policy of the people of England. It 
will be cowardly, as well as reckless and 
extravagant, to waste further blood and 
treasure without a definite object. The 
Government ought to feel bound to de- 
clare their policy clearly. In conclusion, 
I would remark that there are men in 
this country who seem to think that 
the England of to-day is the same as 
she was at the time of the great battle 
of Waterloo. But other Powers have 
grown up since then. The Germany 
of that day was a chaotic mass of 
small States; France had been weakened 


‘by revolution and by a disastrous 


war; Russia was but a small, weak 
Power as compared with the Russia 
of to-day ; and England had the undis- 
puted command of the seas. This is 
all changed. New Powers have con- 
solidated their strength and their Em- 
pires; while England, under 50 years of 
Liberal Administration, may have econo- 
mized, but has not strengthened her 
resources. To that class of politicians 
who still believe England to be what she 
was, | commend a more accurate study 
of the strength and condition of the 
Powers to which I have alluded. They 
are cosmopolitan philosophers rather 
than patriotic statesmen. There may be 
some who admire the stoical equanimity 
with which these hon. Gentlemen look 
upon events, such as the death of General 
Gordon, as beyond human control; but 
while we marvel at the calmness of their 
resignation, we must regret the absence 
of patriotic spirit which characterizes it. 
Those politicians are economists before 
everything else. They look upon Eng- 
land as a large producing establishment, 
the resources of which must be utilized 
to the utmost for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the material requirements of 
the people, forgetting that the prosperity 
of a country, like that of an individual, 
begets the jealousy of neighbours; and 
that to maintain that prosperity, and to 
keep open those vast channels of enter- 
prize, those sources of wealth, like our 
Indian Dominions and our Colonial Pos- 
sessions, England must be strong, bold, 
and, while avoiding useless acts of an- 
nexation or spoliation, must be able to 
assert, if necessary, by force of arms 
that position among the nations of the 
world by which alone she can endure 
and exist co-ordinately with them. It 
must not have divided counsels. We 


must not seek to be aggressive, but 
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to maintain ourselves with honour and 
dignity. I say that our present Govern- 
ment is an incumpetent Government, 
which is acting to the detriment of the 
interests of the country, and that it is 
the duty of every Member who places 
patriotism first and Party afterwards to 
support this Vote of Censure. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
he was one of the small band who had 
consistently opposed the Government 
policy in Egypt from the bombardment 
of Alexandria down to the present time. 
Holding, therefore, the views he did, he 
had heard the other day with astonish- 
ment and alarm the declaration of the 
Prime Minister that it was the intention 
of the Government to overthrow and 
‘“‘smash the Mahdi;” but he was glad 
to say that the speech of the Prime Mi- 
nister that evening had to a large extent 
whittled away the most dangerous portion 
of his previous utterances. The Prime 
Minister, in answering the speech of the 
Leader of the Opposition, was powerful 
and convincing ; but it appeared to him 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
really reply at all to the speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley). This, he hoped, 
arose, not from a want of power, but 
from a want of will on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman to answer it. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that it was 
very desirable that the Government 
should not commit themselves to any de- 
cision at the present moment. Whathe 
did say was in the nature of an excuse, 
which he (Sir George Oampbell) ad- 
mitted might be a justifiable and a 
valid one as far asit went. The right 
hon. Gentleman told them in effect that 
if they were going to retreat, it was 
necessary to send these regiments to 
Suakin for the purpose of keeping the 
road clear for the troops to return. 
He (Sir George Campbell) hoped that 
that was the only policy contemplated, 
for it was the only one which, he be- 
lieved, was consistent with a prudent 
regard for the interests of this coun- 
try. They must all feel that the recon- 
quering of that great Empire in the 
heart of Africa was an enormous under- 
taking; and, looking to their position 
with France, Germany, and Russia, he 
thought they would do well to be wise 
in time. He, therefore, trusted that the 
Government were about to reconsider 
their policy, and to follow a more pru- 
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dent course in the future. If the 
Soudanese were to have a Government 
of some kind, why not let them have the 
Government which, as far as he knew, 
they had chosen for themselves—namely, 
the Government of the Mahdi? What 
we called treachery at Khartoum the 
Soudanese might, perhaps, term a 
popular revolution. Why should we 
condemn their Leader unheard? Why 
should we not come to terms with him ? 
We had no reason to assume that he 
was not a highly-respectable Mahom- 
medan gentleman. He agreed with the 
whole of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Newcastle, except that part of it in 
which his hon. Friend seemed to assume 
that the rule of the Mahdi must neces- 
sarily be a hard and a cruel rule. The 
Mahdi was a religious man, and his rule 
might be a good one. A year ago Her 
Majesty’s Government came to the 
decision that the Soudan ought to be 
abandoned, and it would be very incon- 
sistent for them now to determine to re- 
conquer that country under circum- 
stances of enormously-increased diffi- 
culty. The policy of our going to 
Khartoum to overthrow the power of 
the Mahdi was utterly unjustifiable. It 
must involve us in a great war which 
would cost us thousands of lives and 
tens of millions of money; and in face 
of the dangers threatening us in various 
parts of the world it would be a mon- 
strous infatuation to send away from this 
country every efficient regiment we pos- 
sessed, and to leave ourselves without 
any adequate means of defence at home. 
He trusted Her Majesty’s Government 
were not influenced by religious fanati- 
cism, for it would be monstrous for the 
Government of the Queen, who had so 
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not be carried away by a kind of Mael- 
strom of Jingoism. Let the right hon. 
Gentleman read the articles he wrote in 
1877, and let him not abandon those 
with whom he then sat. 

Cotone, DAWNAY said, he gathered 
from the speech of the Prime Minister 
that he was under the impression that 
his policy in the Soudan had been at- 
tended by considerable success, and 
that the fall of Khartoum and the murder 
of Gordon were merely unfortunate in- 
cidents for which the Government were 
in no way responsible. But he did not 
believe that the people of England en- 
dorsed the impressions of the Prime Mi- 
nister; and he felt that the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
only inadequately conveyed the deep in- 
dignation felt throughout the country 
against the present Government. He 
believed that if the right hon. Gentleman 
had framed his Resolution in accord- 
ance with the convictions of 99 English- 
men out of every 100, it would mean 
something to the effect that all the blood- 
shed in the Soudan, culminating in the 
fall of Khartoum and the murder of 
General Gordon, was solely due to the 
timid purposes and vacillating policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The course 
pursued by the Government had ren- 
dered almost impossible the attainment 
of the end which they had in view— 
that of the establishment of a good and 
stable Government in the country. It 
had brought Egypt to a state of anarchy 
and bankruptcy, and landed this country 
in a series of the gravest complications 
with more than one Power in Europe, 


| besides involving the most terrible sacri- 
| fice of life and the death of gallant offi- 


many millions of Mahommedan subjects, | cers and soldiers who died for their 


to embark on a crusade against this 
Mahommedan Leader. 
there wasno danger of the Mahommedans 
in India being opposed to us in conse- 
quence of our pursuing a fair policy 
towards their co-religionists in Africa. 
He should be astonished if we were let 
into this great war and expedition by 
the man whom, of all others, he re- 
garded as the apostle of peace. Was it 
for this that he and other Scotch Mem- 
bers had sworn by all their gods to 
support the principles of Mid Lothian in 
1880? For his own part he venerated 
the Prime Minister, and for that reason 


hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
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‘country, but died in vain. 
In his opinion, | 


Could any- 
thing be more heart-stirring than the 
news we heard last Friday of the death 
of the youngest and one of the most 
distinguished Generals in the British 
Army, dying in full retreat before that 
same enemy whom he had defeated so 
brilliantly and so decisively only three 
weeks before? And why was he in full 
retreat? Because the fall of Khartoum 
had set free the Forces of the Mahdi, 
and enabled him to act on the offensive. 
And why had Khartoum fallen? Be- 
cause the Prime Minister, deaf to every 
warning and every entreaty, had de- 
liberately abandoned to his fate the 
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hero who for 11 months, alone and un- 
aided, had upheld the cause of civiliza- 
tion and the honour of England against 
Arab fanaticism. The Prime Minister 
had told them that for six months he was 
weighing thecomparative advantages and 
disadvantages of the alternative routes. 
On March 81 last, Gordon wrote that 
500 determined men could put down the 
revolt. Notwithstanding that, on Thurs- 
day last the Prime Minister told them 
that almost all the time Gordon could 
have secured his own personal safety. 
That was an argument worthy of the 
Prime Minister who abandoned Sinkat 
almost within reach of an English Force, 
but it was an outrage on the honour 
and humanity of General Gordon. Two 
squadrons of Cavalry, as had been 
suggested by Sir Herbert Stewart, if 
sent to Berber at the proper time, could 
have enabled General Gordon to effect 
his retreat from Khartoum. The refusal 
of the Prime Minister to send those 500 
men was now involving a summer cam- 
paign in the Soudan—an undertaking 
the terrible character of which could be 
well appreciated by Indian officers. 
What were they now going to do with 
the Expedition which was being sent 
to Suakin? If it was necessary for the 
safety of Lord Wolseley’s Army to open 
up the way between Berber and Suakin, 
the work must be done regardless of 
any sacrifice. But if the troops were 
to lie there throughout an African tropi- 
cal summer, wholesale murder could 
only be the result, and the undertaking 
would only add another to the long list 
of massacres. It was easy to talk glibly 
about smashing the Mahdi; but he, for 
one, thought our duty was to take care 
that the Mahdi did not smash us, for 
the question was one, not of victory, but 
of retreat, and how far General Buller 
could extricate his force from its critical 
position. Then, again, suppose the 
Mahdi retreated to Kordofan, were we to 
follow him in the tracks of General 
Hicks’s Army? And what if the forces 
—not of the Mahdi, but of Nature in 
Equatorial Africa—proved too strong for 
us—where would their prestige be then? 
It would be gone the way of their Army 
—swallowed up in the Desert sands. He 
did not advocate a policy of revenge and 
retreat; but only that a decided course 
should be adopted and carried out with 
adequate means. If it were true, as he 
had been told by good authorities, that 
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it would require 40,000 men to recap- 
ture Khartoum, where were the men to 
be found in the present state of the 
Army? It was said that the voice of 
faction ought now to be hushed, and 
that both Parties should join to defeat 
the dangers threatening the country; but 
while he agreed that that was necessary, 
in his view one duty at least was clear, 
and that one preliminary step was to 
dismiss the Government, which was re- 
sponsible for all the incalculable evils 
and disasters which had befallen us in 
the Soudan. They were now embarked 
in an enterprize which must tax the 
resources of the country, in which they 
could reap no honour or glory, and in 
which failure might bring ruinous con- 
sequences. He believed that so long as 
the present Government remained in 
Office they could not expect God’s bless- 
ing to rest upon the undertakings of 
this country. Thesands of the existence 
of the present Parliament were running 
out. Its record was an unbroken one 
of evil, a record of triumphant sedition 
at home and needless and useless blood- 
shed abroad. It had one last oppor- 
tunity of atoning for its past shortcom- 
ings, and, by dismissing the Govern- 
ment, the author of all their misfortunes, 
of proving that even at the eleventh 
hour it represented the just and deep 
indignation of the English people. 

Mr. SUTHERLAN Dsaid, that, havin 
been for many years closely poet 
with Egypt in matters of business, he 
naturally took a very great interest in 
all that concerned the fortunes of that 
country. The circumstances under which 
this discussion were held were of very 
grave and anxious moment to that House 
and the country. They had lost a brave 
and eminent man, perhaps one of the 
most distinguished servants this country 
had ever had. They had sacrificed many 
valuable lives and vast expenditure in 
an endeavour to secure the safety of 
General Gordon. They had been brought 
face to face with an Army that was most 
powerful, and had to equip an armament 
greater than any since the Crimea and 
the Indian Mutiny; and now they were 
brought face to face with a Motion 
which was intended to call on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to vindicate them- 
selves in this matter. It was only na- 
tural, indeed it was almost inevitable, 
that under the present conditions the 
public mind was in the first instance 
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disposed to attach great blame to the 
Government for all that had happened 
and was happening in Egypt. He said 
it was natural, because that was by far 
the easiest way for the public mind to 
deal with a matter of that kind. It thus 
rid itself of all necessity for investiga- 
tion and consideration; and it was in- 
evitable that an Opposition should take 
that opportunity for making an attack 
on the Government of the country. 
When, however, he came to examine the 
indictment which had been framed by 
the Opposition, he confessed that he had 
been unable to discover any adequate 
proof in support of it. He granted that 
many interesting and startling side issues 
had been raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who moved the Resolution, and 
also in the speeches of those who had 
followed him ; but he could not see that 
at the back of those side issues there 
had been any real argument in support 
of the Motion. He found that the right 
hon. Gentleman based his arguments on 
such statements as that the present Go- 
vernment had weakened Egypt, and that 
Egypt was, therefore, unable to deal 
with the state of affairs of the Soudan 
after the defeat of Hicks Pasha. If 
there was one thing clearer than another 
to his mind, it was that Egypt had been 
weakened long before the present Go- 
vernment came into Office, at the time of 
the Dual Control, when the financial 
arrangements of the country and its 
Revenues were pledged under that ar- 
rangement. The facts, if he mistook 
not, were these. When the news of 
Hicks Pasha’s defeat reached Cairo, 
Cherif Pasha proposed to apply to 
Turkey for assistance to put down the 
rebellion in the Soudan; and failing 
Turkey, asked this country if it was 
willing to undertake the work, because 
Egypt was without funds for such an 
undertaking. If that were so, he thought 
no one would have been bold enough 
to have come forward at that time with 
a proposal to send an English Force to 
the Soudan. Since November, 1883, 
their education with reference to Sou- 
danese matters had been improving; but 
at the time of. the defeat of Hicks Pasha 
no Minister would have ventured to 
make a proposal of the character he had 
mentioned. If any other argument were 
necessary to show that Egypt was 
weakened long before the time when the 
present Government became responsible 
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for her internal or external affairs, it 
was clearly shown in the fact that the 
Egyptian Government was unable of it- 
self to put down the insurrection of 
Arabi Pasha. That being the case, he 
asked how it was that the right hon. 
Gentleman rested his argument for hold- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government respon- 
sible for the affairs in the Soudan on the 
idea that Egypt had been weakened by 
the present Government? He did not 
understand from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman that he for a single 
moment attempted to make out that he 
held the Government to blame for what 
had transpired in the Soudan before the 
defeat of Hicks Pasha; and he believed 
it was now held by all the best military 
authorities that therecould not have been 
a more reckless or more unfortunate at- 
tempt to help General Gordon than by 
sending a small Cavalry Force to attempt 
the passage to Berber. If so, he did 
not understand the Opposition to say an 
error was committed in sending the Re- 
lief Expedition by the route they did. 
On that subject there was a general con- 
sensus of military authority that the 
only possible time at which the Expedi- 
tion could be commenced was that at 
which it was commenced, and the only 
route was that actually taken by Lord 
Wolseley; and certainly the Govern- 
ment might fully claim their share of 
credit for the admirable manner in which 
the force was equipped, and the wonder- 
ful way in which the work had been 
continued. Unhappily, the fact remained 
that Lord Wolseley was not able to save 
General Gordon’s life; but he did not 
find in any of the statements put forward 
any argument against the Government 
in regard to the steps they took respect- 
ing the Expedition. No doubt they 
were face to face with a considerable 
difficulty in the Soudan at this moment; 
and here he might say that he could not 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Neweastle (Mr. John Mor- 
ley), because, although he had no objec- 
tion to accommodation being arrived at 
with the Mahdi, he did not think it pos- 
sible at a time when the Mahdi virtually 
held a pistol at their heads. The time 
might come for negotiation ; but it would 
not be successful now. As to the Reso- 
lution of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
thought it was in a certain measure con- 
tradictory, because if the Government 
were to take the best steps they possibly 
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could to arrange matters in the Sou- 
dan, surely it was out of the question 
and somewhat inconsistent that they 
should be expected at the same time to 
effect that without military operations 
and the loss of life and heavy expendi- 
ture. For that reason he could not see 
how the two parts of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Motion hung together. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, there was not 
that unanimity of accord on the Minis- 
terial side of the House which they 
might have expected to see. The only 
point upon which hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side appeared to be agreed 
was in the determination to put all dif- 
ferences of opinion on one side and vote 
for theGovernment. The hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley), in 
his Resolution, had refrained from ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the future 
policy of the Government; and yet that 
hon. Gentleman was one of those who 
believed that 30 Members might, if they 
had spoken out, have prevented the 
bombardment of Alexandria and the 
first invasion of Egypt. He hada great 
deal of sympathy with the hon. Mem- 
ber; but it led him to a very different 
conclusion to that at which the hon. 
Gentleman had arrived, for he felt it 
his duty to oppose the Government, and 
to warn them against carrying out a 
policy which in the future might prove 
more disastrous than ever to British 
arms. Was the hon. Member for New- 
castle the man who said a year ago that 
he, at least, would not go a step further 
upon this road until he knew where he 
was going? They wanted to know what 
course the Government intended to take 
in the future, and what policy they pro- 
posed to pursue after they had destroyed 
the power of the Mahdi at Khartoum? 
At one time General Gordon stated that 
500 determined men might put down 
the rebellion; but now things were 
come to such a pass that 20,000 troops 
were required. Twelve months ago 
General Gordon told them that he would 
undertake to put down the rebellion 
with £200,000 or £300,000. How did 
they stand now? The truth was they 
had spent over £10,000,000. The pre- 
sent Government—a body of Radical 
economists—came into power to reduce 
the Income Tax; and now they must 
have the Income Tax at 6d., and would 
most probably divert the Sinking Fund 
of the National Debt. With all this 
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they would not be able to meet their 
liabilities in Egypt. He could not but 
feel that the more the Government be- 
lieved that their doctrines were right, 
the more they must admit that their 
tactics were wrong. They desired peace, 
and had to acquiesce iu: four Expedi- 
tions. They desired to economize, and 
had muddled the finances of Egypt, and 
demoralized their own. The fact was 
the Government had been, and were 
now, carrying on a war with no definite 
end in view, and carrying it on with a 
nation struggling to get free. They 
knew the effect which the utterances of 
Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
evacuation of the Soudan had on the 
Mahdi. They were told that when 
the Mahdi heard that they were going 
to give up the Soudan he and his 
followers were greatly rejoiced, and 
that he sent out emissaries in various 
directions to collect new forces. So 
that at the very moment that they 
were using all the resources of the 
Crown to put down the Mahdi they 
were raising his spirits and recruiting 
his forces. He thought the House 
might well complain that whatever the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
was they had not the sense to keep it 
within their own minds. The Prime 
Minister had no right to wink with one 
eye at the House of Commons and with 
another at the Mahdi, while using lan- 
guage which they were told the British 
soldier was bitterly lamenting. A great 
deal had been said about the Berber- 
Suakin route; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman very naturally asked why it was 
to be opened this year, when last year 
it was declared to be impracticable ? 
Earl Granville had said that for a large 
body of European troops of all arms the 
Military Authorities regarded an Ex- 
pedition by that route as impossible. 
When the noble Earl made that state- 
ment in November, was he aware that 
Hicks Pasha’s Army had crossed that 
Desert in numbers of more than 1,000 at 
a time? But now their enemies were 
increased, Osman Digna was in better 
courage, and the difficulty of making 
the railroad in the hot weather was 
greater than ever. When the Prime 
Minister took credit for this—that the 
Government held themselves bound 
throughout to support Gordon, it seemed 
rather inconsistent that all those months 
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up their minds as to the route. The 
difficulties of the Suakin-Berber route 
were very great; but what he com- 
plained of was that the Government did 
not until the last moment make up their 
mind to overcome them. He did not 
desire to treat this question in a Party 
spirit; but if the Opposition were to 
go into the Lobby with a minority, he 
thought, nevertheless, they were bound 
to register a protest against the course 
pursued by the Government; although, 
on the other side, those who were the 
apostles of peace and retirement would 
be found in the same Lobby as those 
who were responsible for the war, and 
for fearing, upon them a North African 
Empire which would be more dangerous 
and difficult for them than their Empire 
in South Africa. They had a right to 
make a protest, because they were un- 
dertaking an Expedition of which no 
one could see the object. Was it to re- 
lieve Gordon? He had already perished. 
Was it to save Khartoum? Khartoum 
was abandoned. Was it to set up a 
fresh Government? How was it to be 
maintained ? Was it to conquer the 
country? The Soudan would be a costly 
and a worthless possession, unless they 


confined themselves to those portions of 
it which were necessary to the safety of 
Egypt, and as to that no definition of 


any kind had been given. If there was 
one thing more than another which 
added a sting to the privations which 
their Army had to encounter it was the 
fact that they had no goal to their 
operations. He rejoiced that the Con- 
servative Party would by this Resolu- 
tion enter their protest against the policy 
which had involved this country in such 
grave difficulties and responsibility. 

Mr. PICTON said, that much that 
had been advanced by hon. Members 
opposite commanded his admiration and 
ikewiee his respect. For instance, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Brodrick) had made a speech which 
ought to induce him to enter the Lobby 
in support of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley). Nevertheless, although the 
opinions of the hon. Member would 
logically lead him in that direction, he 
(Mr. Picton) had no doubt that the hon. 
Member would be found in the opposite 
Lobby, voting in support of the Reso- 
lution, against the policy of which he 
had protested. The hon. Member told 
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the House he objected to the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. He (Mr. Picton) 
agreed with the hon. Member, and he 
imagined that most of them now con- 
demned that bombardment, as in the 
highest degree objectionable. The hon. 
Member further regarded the original 
sending out of General Gordon as most 
objectionable. So did hon. Members 
on that (the Liberal) side of the House, 
or, at any rate, a great many of them, 
and, he was inclined to believe, the ma- 
jority of those who were now present. 
The hon. Member said he had no doubt 
that he would find the hon. Member for 
Neweastle in the Lobby supporting the 
Government, and he wondered why. In 
his (Mr. Picton’s) humble way, he would 
endeavour to enlighten the hon. Mem- 
ber. He presumed that if his hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle found 
himself defeated upon the Amendment, 
he would, as a dernier resort, support Her 
Majesty’s Government. A certain King 
of old based his claim to popularity 
among his subjects on the ground that, 
whereas his father had chastised them 
with whips, he would chastise them with 
scorpions. It was on the same prin- 
ciple that the Opposition now asked for 
the support of the Liberals—namely, 
that whereas there had been a great 
deal of war under the guidance of the 
Ministry there would be a great deal 
more war if they passed the Resolution 
moved by the right hon. Baronet the 
Leader of the Opposition. He (Mr. 
Picton) could not pretend to be satisfied 
with the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, or with the mode in which it 
had been carried out; but the hon. 
Member for Newcastle, after all, if his 
Amendment were not accepted by the 
House, would be content to continue his 
support to the Government owing to the 
greater hostility which he bore to the 
Opposition. The Amendment was in- 
tended to act upon the better consciences 
of Ministers as a wholesome tonic. Her 
Majesty’s Government had repeatedly 
declared their opposition to schemes of 
conquest and aggrandizement. Over 
and over again, Europe had been as- 
sured that they did not intend to enlarge 
the limits of the Empire by annexing 
land either in Egypt or the Soudan. 
The dictates of the better consciences of 
the Ministry were inscribed on many 
official documents which had been laid 
upon the Table last year and revently. 
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For instance, in the former set of docu- 
ments the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Earl Gran- 
ville), in a despatch to Mr. Egerton, 
dated April 23, 1884, told that gentle- 
man that he was to assure General Gor- 
don that expeditions against the Mahdi 
were beyond the scope of his mission, 
and were at variance with the pacific 
poliey which was the purpose of his 
mission. The despatch went on to say 
that the special purpose'of the mission 
of General Gordon was to secure the 
safety and withdrawal, if possible, of 
the Egyptian garrisons; but added that 
that object was to be secured by pacific 
means. It was not intended that the 
operations should include or involve 
measures for the purpose of crushing 
the Mahdi, or suppressing the revolu- 
tion by force. That was a distinct de- 
claration in the sense of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Newcastle 
—namely, that the suppression of the 
Mahdi by force was no part of the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. For a 


long time the tone of the despatches 
was in strict accordance with that de- 
claration. 
necessary, Despatch 


He might quote, if it were 
No. 89 in the 
Blue Book, where the Foreign Secre- 
tary most strenuously repudiated any 
responsibility, either then or in the 
future, for any failure that might ensue 
in the withdrawal of the Egyptian gar- 
risons from the Soudan. What was the 
reason for the emphasis with which any 
kind of responsibility, except for the 
safety of the Egyptian garrisons, was 
repudiated ? It was not only the diffi- 
culty of maintaining them, but the in- 
justice of making war against the Sou- 
danese, who were only eontending for 
freedom. As had been accurately stated 
by more than one hon. Member in the 
course of the debate, the Prime Minis- 
ter had, on various occasions, expressed 
his sympathy, to a certain extent, with 
the Soudanese in their struggles for 
tribal liberty, and the right of managing 
their own affairs. In fact, the despatches 
throughout implied and suggested that 
the Mahdi’s success was in consequence 
of the spontaneous rising of Islam to 
maintain its freedom from Christian rule. 
With that he did not think they had 
any right to interfere. Then, he would 
like to know what had occurred since 
these despatches were written which 
had so considerably altered the policy 
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of the Government? Khartoum had 
fallen, and the heroic General Gordon, 
alas! had disappeared from the world. 
He (Mr. Picton) acknowledged that 
those tragic events were something ter- 
rible to contemplate; but, surely, it 
must be acknowledged that they formed 
an additional proof of the firm resolve 
of the Soudanese to maintain their own 
independence, for, if anything could 
have kept them from asserting that 
independence, it would have been the 
influence of the man who had so much 
sympathy for them. The death of Gene- 
ral Gordon was a terrible grief; but he 
could not but think that it was a fatal 
rebuke to the initial mistake of sending 
him out. At any rate, it shed a lurid light 
on the testimony which proceeded from 
a hundred different sources that this so- 
called rebellion was not the work of a 
small knot of conspirators, but was the 
almost unanimous consensus of a whole 
people. Then, he asked, why should 
they go on to attempt the impossible, 
for impossible it would turn out to be in 
the long run to suppress this insurrec- 
tion? On all sides, anything in the 
shape of vengeance was repudiated. 
They were told—but he was afraid that 
the story was too good to be true—that 
the Mahdi had seized the traitor who 
opened the gates of Khartoum, and 
had hanged him. He could only hope 
that it might turn out to be true, be- 
cause he held that any man who acted 
treacherously and falsely deserved such 
a fate; but, at the same time, he would 
far rather that the Mahdi should be the 
traitor’s executioner than ourselves. Ge- 
neral Gordon, like most other men of 
heroic mould, despised a spirit of re- 
venge; and the very worst tribute they 
could pay to his memory would be to 
sin against the example he himself had 
set. It was needless, however, to argue 
in that strain, for he was certain that 
the almost unanimous feeling of the 
country would be against anvthing like 
the manifestation of a spirit of un- 
Christian revenge. They heard a great 
deal about prestige in various articles of 
the Press, and in some of the speeches 
delivered in that House. Prestige was 
a French word, and it seemed to him to 
express a very un-English idea. It 
might be proper for a people who, under 
the malignant influence of Imperialism, 
had been trained up to think far more 
of glory than of truth and right; but if, 
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by prestige, hon. Members meant repu- 
tation, he would ask whether, in this 
ancient Kingdom, we had much need to 
be nervous about our reputation? If it 
was a reputation for fighting qualities 
that we were anxious about, he wished 
to ask why, after more than 1,000 years 
of fighting, and generally fighting of a 
victorious character, we should be so 
timid upon the subjectnow? Nor could 
it be said that this very campaign had 
lowered our prestige in this respect. 
Had there been any real defeat? Al- 
though he detested war, he was not 
insensible to military courage. He could 
admire the quality of pluck wherever 
he saw it; and he held that never had 
British troops given more direct proof 
of their heroic qualities than they had 
done in the campaign in the Soudan. 
When the House considered the diffi- 
culties attending the passage of a water- 
less desert ; when they remembered the 
separation of the column from its base; 
when they remembered the overwhelm- 
ing odds against which the troops 
had to contend, he thought the march 
to Gubat and the subsequent retreat, so 
far as it had proceeded, formed one of 
the most extraordinary achievements in 
our military history. If this were so, it 
only furnished all the stronger reason 
why they should protest against the 
useless waste of such noble lives as were 
now in peril. As for the rescue of 
General Gordon, for which they were 
sent out, death had interposed an im- 
pregnable barrier against that; and 
although they must return in grief and 
sadness, it was certainly impossible for 
them to return in disgrace. He had 
heard, when the idea of a retreat was 
suggested, an insidious reference to 
Majuba Hill, and similar occurrences in 
English history; but he thought that 
the circumstances in this case were very 
different. They were different because, 
in this case, our Army had been con- 
tinuously victorious; and he would go 
so far as to say that, just because we 
should now withdraw from victory, 
whereas, in the case of Majuba Hill, 
we withdrew from defeat, this retreat 
would be only less honourable than that, 
for it was probable that there was not 
another nation in the world who would 
have dared to make such a retreat as 
that which this country made from Ma- 
juba Hill. No other people would have 
had the moral courage to have made 
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such a retreat. There were other con- 
siderations alleged in defence of aggres- 
sion ; for instance, the interests of trade, 
on which, however, he need not dilate, 
because he did not think there was 
much trade to be done in the Deserts of 
the Soudan. At any rate, a destructive 
war was not likely to encourage a pro- 
fitable trade and commerce. Then, 
again, they were told that the fanaticism 
of Islam ought to be repressed. Why? 
Was there no such thing as Christian 
fanaticism ? They sometimes found that 
a revival of any religion was necessarily 
accompanied by a certain amount of 
fanaticism, and yet that it carried a cer- 
tain degree of moral regeneration with 
it. He could point to several instances 
which had occurred in his own country ; 
and we had no right, therefore, to speak 
of the revival of Islamism as necessarily 
implying mere destruction. Narrowness 
and bigotry were not unfrequently in- 
spired in dealing with religions of our 
own. But General Gordon himself gave 
us a better example ; for when General 
Gordon was engaged, on a former 
mission, as Governor of the Soudan, 
he related in his epistolary diary that 
he had watched the enemy on the other 
side of the river engaged in prayer; and 
somehow, from the earnestness which 
they showed, he was induced to enter- 
tain some misgivings. The prayer, he 
said, was an earnest prayer for Celestial 
aid in an undertaking in which the men 
who prayed knew they needed help from 
some unknown power in order to avert 
danger; the Native might uot know who 
was the true God; but God knew him, 
and moved him to prayer in order to 
avert destruction at the hands of Gor- 
don’s followers. Mahommedanism had 
not always been a curse; and in its early 
days, before it was oppressed by the 
Turk, it had often been associated with 
the progress of literature, art, and 
science. Much of the terminology of 
science was derived from the Arabic. 
[ Cries of “Question!” ] He ventured 
to think that that was the Question, be- 
cause there was no reason to suppose 
that, if the Mahdi was successful, a de- 
luge of barbarism would necessarily fol- 
low his success. But, at the same time, 
if it were felt necessary to prevent the 
increase of Mahommedanism in Egypt, 
surely the Southern Borders of Egypt 
were the proper place in which to draw 
the line. He was one of those who 
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thought that we were first bound to con- 
sider the higher interests of our own 
country, which were not necessarily as- 
sociated and hound up with those of 
bondholders, financiers, and capitalists. 
He attached greater value to the inte- 
rests of the labouring millions of the 
country, and he was certain that those 
interests would not be served by such 
indefinite wars as that in which it was 
now proposed to enter. The expenses 
of civilization were continually increas- 
ing; the work of promoting science and 
art continually required more money ; 
while, at the same time, the cost of 
barbarism—for such he must consider 
warlike operations—was also becoming 
more expensive. Both could not con- 
tinue to be carried on; and if he were 
asked which ought to be preferred, he 
would say “ sacrifice your warlike opera- 
tions.”” It was foolish to suppose that 
the democracy were in favour of war. 
Could it be true that the toilers of the 
country were favourable to an everlast- 
ing policy of bloodshed and waste? It 
might be true that the idlers at the 
shop windows, who gazed at a sense- 
less picture of a military square 
fighting against Arabs, were in fa- 
your of war, or that the loungers in 
the music halls, echoing sanguinary 
choruses, were eager for war; but the 
ordinary democracy—the democracy of 
organized industry—were impatient of 
war, and disgusted also. They knew 
that a blood tax robbed them of their 
earnings and retarded education, science, 
and art; they believed that a warlike 
policy engendered feelings of bitterness, 
and encouraged, on the part of our rulers, 
a feeling of recklessness which was both 
dangerous and perilous. The working 
classes did not comprehend why slaugh- 
ter and destruction should be so much 
more honourable than constructive la- 
bour. They had not yet, unfortunately, 
had their due weight in the Councils of 
the nation. The new Reform Bill would 
help them to some extent; and he be- 
lieved that when they became fully con- 
scious of their power they would speak 
in a voice which neither contemporary 
nor future Rulers would dare to disobey. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD: Sir, I 
think we are all of us familiar with our 
old friend, the Dual Control; but the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
(Mr. Picton) has introduced us to the 
novelty of a duality of Ministerial con- 
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fidence. One feels great difficulty in 
understanding what is the particular 
proposition which Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters call upon their supporters to approve 
and support by their votes. No one, I 
think, who heard the Prime Minister 
to-night, and who is familiar with his 
marvellous powers, but must have been 
struck with the effect which his speech 
has had upon the House. Not even his 
eloquence could give a spark of vitality 
to a case hopelessly dead. Why, Sir, 
it was apology from beginning to end; 
and we have exhausted all the subter- 
fuges of language from the familiar 
cry of past history—the uselessness 
of repining over spilt milk, and so forth 
—to show that it is not necessary to sit 
in judgment upon the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the past. But, 
be it observed, that the form in which 
the Resolution is framed is one which 
renders some little contemplation of the 
past a necessary preamble in enabling 
the House to form a judgment upon 
the most important part of the question 
—namely, what Her Majesty’s Ministers 
propose to do in the future. Important 
as it is to see what Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have done in the past, I be- 
lieve that nine-tenths of the House, and 
nine-tenths of the country, are more 
interested in knowing what is the course 
to be pursued in the future, and that 
they are no longer content to be put off 
with language which palters with the 
national interests in a double sense. 
Even to-night, although no word was 
uttered by the Prime Minister to retract 
the engagement to overthrow the power 
of the Mahdi, yet it was impossible not 
to observe how immediately some of his 
followers caught at some proposed altera- 
tion in his tone, and, assuming that he 
might, perhaps, have altered his mind, 
with that hope promised that they would 
still give him their support—not that 
he had altered one word of what he had 
stated before, but because there was 
something in the tone in which he spoke 
which induced them to hope for an al- 
teration. I must say that I was a 
little amused to hear the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Sutherland), who addressed 
the House for the first time to-night, 
and who told us that he has been fa- 
miliar with Egyptian affairs, uttering 
some of the sentiments he did, and re- 
ferring to some supposed facts. I am 
afraid that the debates in this House 
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and the Blue Books have not been called 
to his attention. Heseems to have been 
under the impression that the Soudan 
was abandoned by the Egyptian Go- 
vernment, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had nothing to do with it. He 
does not appear to have read the de- 

atch of Lord Granville of the 4th of 

anuary, in which, in language very 
different from the ordinary ambiguity of 
diplomacy, he informed the Egyptian 
Government that if a particular Minister 
would not do what Downing Street re- 
quired, they must find another Minister 
who would. Since that time they 
have assumed and directed everything ; 
and the pretence of an Egyptian Govern- 
ment has long since been exploded. 
Of that fact the hon. Member for 
Greenock (Mr. Sutherland) appears to 
have been in entire ignorance; butit isa 
most important factor in the situation. 
We are constantly taken back to the 
Dual Oontrol. For my part, I do not 
want to discuss the question of the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, which the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) said 
that he deplored, and regarded as a 
great mistake. But we have not heard 
Her Majesty’s Government say, or any 
one of Her Majesty’s Ministers admit, 
that it was a great mistake. Further 
than that, when dealing with the mode 
in which Egyptian affairs have since 
been managed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, one cannot help thinking that 
some hon. Members opposite do not seem 
to have been aware that the mission 
which was undertaken by General Gor- 
don was one which had a double object 
in view. General Gordon was not sent 
on a purely pacific mission. He was 
not sent out with the view of converting 
the Mahdi, and, if that would not do, 
of then coming back again ; but General 
Gordon was sent with a double mission 
—namely, to aid and assist in the evacua- 
tion of the Soudan, and to surrender the 
government of the Soudan to those from 
whom it had been taken—the Egyptian 
Government. Again, I must say that I 
am amazed at the arguments we have 
just heard, and I think the Prine Minis- 
ter is labouring under the same delusion, 
because we hear, from time to time, 
about a people struggling for freedom— 
of a people oppressed by military power 
seeking to establish their freedom. I 
think the close of the oration of the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down—the 
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hon. Member for Leicester—was a little 
at variance with the earlier part of it, be- 
cause the hon. Member told us that the 
rebellion is an outbreak of Islamism. Is 
that freedom? Is that the notion the 
hon. Member has of freedom—the Koran 
or the sword? If that is the sort of 
struggling for freedom that is meant, I 
congratulate the Prime Minister and his 
ally on the views they entertain of the 
right of private judgment, whether in 
regard to religion or any other matter. 
But with reference to the subject more 
immediately before us, I cannot help 
thinking that the great difficulty through- 
out our whole discussion has been that 
people will not call things by their right 
names. I do not know whether it is 
admitted that we are at war even now. 
Are they ‘‘ military operations ” still, or 
are we at war; and if we are at war, with 
whom are we at war, on what account, and 
with what object? [An hon. Memper: 
Hear, hear! | Some hon. Member opposite 
says ‘‘ Hoar, hear!” but, nevertheless, 
he is going to support the Government, 
who have always refused to answer that 
question. Is it the real meaning that this 
is a military operation, and that we are 
only executing it for the purpose of es- 
tablishing orderly and stable govern- 
ment? The hon. Member who last ad- 
dressed the House took some objection 
to the use of the word prestige, which 
he said was a French word; but whe- 
ther we call it ‘‘ character” or pres- 
tige, we are obliged to admit that, in 
either case, we borrow frem a foreign 
language the word we use, the only 
difference being that the one word is a 
little more novel than the other. Both 
mean the same thing, and I believe that, 
in regard to the governmentof any nation, 
whether in the East or in the West, the 
character which the nation possessesisone 
of the most important elements in the 
maintenance of peace, and that if a 
Government allows it to be known that 
their rights and their interests may with 
impunity be disregarded, they will have 
wars enough on their hands. That is 
the object of maintaining prestige, or 
character, or whatever the hon. Member 
likes to call it. Why did General Gor- 
don go? The hon. Member says that 
he was called away upon a pacific mis- 
sion. But what was the mission? Was 
it the re-establishment or suppression of 
the Slave Trade? Was that a pacific 
mission; or was it for the purpose of 
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carrying out the views of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers in England in connection with 
the Government of what the Prime Mi- 
nister has called ‘“‘ Egypt Proper,” al- 
though I do not know whether I am cor- 
rectly stating that or not? It is, however, 
a proposition we could understand, if it 
were so. But what had General Gordon 
to do at Khartoum at all? Was he to 
retire the garrisons? What does General 
Gordon himself say on that subject? He 
says—‘‘ You send me out with six other 
persons ; and if I am to endeavour to 
effect that object, why the Arabs will 
only laugh at the notion.” That was 
General Gordon’s view of the matter. 
But before he got there he was invested 
with a power which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment themselves described as having 
a much wider range and involving a 
much more important mission than that 
of the mere retirement of the garrisons. 
Iam afraid hon. Members opposite have 
again omitted to refer to the Blue 
Books on that subject; and I will re- 
mind them of what was said just 12 
months ago in this House by the Prime 
Minister. I cannot find the precise quo- 
tation at this moment; but the effect of 
it was that General Gordon’s original 
commission had been absorbed in the 
wider one he had received from the 
Egyptian Government, with the sanc- 
tion and authority of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and for which the Govern- 
ment of this country had undertaken to 
give him both their moral and political 
responsibility. If that was what General 
Gordon had to do, and if the Prime Mi- 
nister undertook the full responsibility 
of what General Gordon did, what is 
the meaning of the cry which has been 
raised from time to time, as an apology 
for the Government, that they had not 
sufficient knowledge of what General 
Gordon’s wants were? ‘It is very un- 
just,’’ says the Prime Minister, ‘not to 
remember that we did not get General 
Gordon’s messages until a much later 
date than they were sent to us.” Are 
these things matters which were not 
thought of before? Did the Govern- 
ment suppose that by the mission in- 
trusted to General Gordon he would be 
sent to Khartoum, and left unsupported 
by reinforcements, or aid of any kind 
whatever, until the Government got re- 
turn messages from General Gordon as 
to what he wanted? With almost grim 
humour, in the month of May, a despatch 
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was sent to him, in which he was asked 
to state what his objects were in re- 
maining in Khartoum if he found it 
impossible to effect the objects which 
Her Majesty’s Government had at heart. 
What did General Gordon reply? Ge- 
neral Gordon said—‘‘ The reason I am 
here is that the Arabs have surrounded 
me, and I cannot get out.” Was that a 
contingency wholly beyond the contem- 
plation or imagination of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers? Did they really contemplate 
that while they were remaining in their 
seats in Downing Street, and doing no- 
thing to aid and assist General Gordon, 
they would not receive a despairing cry 
from him when it was too late to despatch 
that kind of help that would be of as- 
sistance to him? Let me pass on to 
what has been stated as an excuse for 
the Government for not having sent aid 
at an earlier period. The case of the 
Government, as stated by the Prime 
Minister to-night, is about the most ex- 
traordinary statement I ever heard. That 
statement is, that after having accepted 
full responsibility, and having made a 
pledge to Parliament that they would 
recognize their responsibility to General 
Gordon, for some reason or other they 
did not wake up to a sense of the situa- 
tion until the 5th of August. Were no 
preparations desirable before that date? 
Can the Government protect themselves 
from responsibility by saying, after the 
discussion in May, and after having 
obtained a Vote of Confidence, they 
remained considering the matter for 
months, allowing the period to go by 
when preparations could be made, on 
account of want of knowledge as to what 
General Gordon wished? And then, 
when they ultimately did come down to 
the House of Commons, what is it that 
was done? Was it anything that Her 
Majesty’s Government can now look back 
upon with satisfaction ? They proposed a 
Vote to the House of Commons of a cha- 
racter which, I venture to say, is the 
most disereditable that can possibly be 
imagined. No Minister could possibly, 
for a single instant, have imagined that 
it was either adequate te the circumstances 
of the case, or that it was not imposing 
the grossest deception upon the country, to 
endeavour to lead the country to suppose 
that it was at all adequate to the require- 
ments of the occasion. Then, what fol- 
lowed? ‘The Expedition started, and 
with regard to that the Prime Minister. 
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has given us a little information to-night. 
I was very glad to hear, although it was 
read for another purpose, the despatch 
from Lord Wolseley, which was received 
on Sunday; because I find that in it Lord 
Wolseley, who is a high authority on 
military matters, and who has taken so 
important a part in these operations, 
expresses his regret at being too late to 
save General Gordon, and for not having 
started from England at least a month 
earlier. If, therefore, the Government 
had been alive to a sense of the situation, 
would they not have started the Expedi- 
tion from England at least a month 
earlier? Then it is said that that would 
not have saved General Gordon; but 
that depends upon a somewhat curious 
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conversation with gentlemen who came | [ 


from Khartoum. I presume they were 
not in the councils of the traitors; and, 
therefore, that they only give, from con- 
jecture, what the traitors in Khartoum 
intended todo. The argument to be de- 
rived from that conversation is that the 
Government ought never to have sent 
the Expedition at all at any time. The 
real truth is that the Government, in this 
as well as in other things, have contented 
themselves with phrases instead of action. 
When they were told that General Gor- 
don was surrounded, the Prime Minister 
objected to the phrase “ surrounded,” 
and said he was not surrounded, but 
‘‘hemmed in.” But what are we tosay 
now, after our more recent experience ? 
The Prime Minister has suggested to- 
night that it is only a repetition of the 
debate which took place in May last, and 
that we are not to judge by the light of 
subsequent experience to see whether 
the statements as well as the prophecies 
of the Government reflect any light as to 
what was the issue of that debate. The 
grand proposition then was, ‘‘ Gordon is 
in no danger. We do not admit that 
there is the least danger to General Gor- 
don.” The Prime Minister and others, 
in the course of that debate, pointed out 
that they had the most complete belief 
in the success of Gordon’s mission, and 
that it was an unreasonable and unwar- 
rantable anxiety that was disturbing the 
minds of hon. Members on this side of 
the House. But what did General Gor- 
don himself say on the subject? Did he 
so treat it? General Gordon regarded 
himself as having been abandoned. In 
the despatch which has been already 
alluded to, and I think that the Prime 
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Minister made an unfair use of that 
despatch—I refer to the one which was 
quoted by my right hon. Friend 
(Sir Stafford Northcote)—the first de- 
mand made by General Gordon was 
for military aid. He not only re- 
quested that Zebehr should be sent, but 
he demanded military aid, and both of 
his requirements were refused. It was 
only when General Gordon received the 
intimation from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that he was not to receive assist- 
ance from English or Turkish troops, 
that he used that phrase which will ever 
remain stamped on the Government who 
sent him there—that his abandonment 
by Her Majesty’s Government would 
entail indelible disgrace upon them. 
An hon. Memper: He did not say that. } 
1 will read the exact words if the hon. 
Member desires it; but probably it is 
unnecessary to detain the House, be- 
cause I believe the passage has been 
read already a great many times. The 
hon. Member seems to question the 
accuracy of my quotation ; but I still be- 
lieve it to be accurate. Even if the 
interruption were well-founded, and my 
remarks were open to verbal criticism, 
and I had used some word, owing to 
lapse of memory, for the moment, which 
was a misuse of words—which, however, 
I do not think I did—there can be 
no doubt that General Gordon spoke 
of the indelible disgrace which the 
desertion of him by Her Majesty’s 
Government would fix upon them. And 
now let me ask what is to be done, for 
that is a question far more important 
than anything we can discuss as to what 
is past? The Prime Minister, adverting 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley), has sug- 
gested that there were reasons and con- 
siderations which may justify the course 
which the Government proposed to 
adopt. What I complain of is that the 
same uncertain and ambiguous language 
is still persevered with, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will not tell the 
House or the country what it is they are 
going to do in Egypt or the Soudan. 
Every kind of effort has been made to 
bring them to a clear and definite state- 
ment of what they mean to do; and yet 
they evaded the responsibility. I be- 
lieve that the country would gladly con- 
done what is past if they could be satis- 
fied that the Government mean to adopt 
a straightforward policy in the future. 
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But what answer do we get on that sub- 
ject? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister says that Egypt has 
benefited by the abolition of the kour- 
bash and the corvée. I expect you 
will find that the facts are not all one 
way, and that there is a considerable 
difference of opinion as to them among 
those who have come from Egypt. But 
is that what we want to know when we 
are considering whether we are right in 
despatching 20,000 trcops from this 
country at the present moment? No- 
thing can more accurately describe the 
position this country holds than what 
was said by the hon. Member for New- 
castle. We are threatened with great 
danger — we are threatened in every 
quarter of the world with great peril; 
and I think the people of this country 
would like to know, before they see the 
tenth legion sent away to the African 
deserts, what is the policy that is to be 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Prime Minister has avoided telling 
us that to-night. It is one thing to say 
that we must overthrow the power of 
the Mahdi at Khartoum; but it is another 
to state distinctly whether we intend or 
not to assume a Protectorate over Egypt 
until she can be safely left to herself. 
Has anyone attempted to give a solution 
of that difficulty? ‘With regard to the 
comments which have been made upon 
the definition of those spots which are 
necessary for the safety of Egypt, I 
should have thought that anything more 
rash than to attempt to define them could 
hardly be imagined. To do so would 
have been to assume a degree of mili- 
tary knowledge and minute geographi- 
cal experience which I suppose my right 
hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
hardly affects to possess. But surely the 
language of the Resolution is intelli- 
gible enough. It does not indicate spot 
A or spot B, but only such spots as are 
necessary for the safety of Egypt. Do 
the Government accept that proposition ? 
Are they going to enforce the possession 
of such spots as are necessary to the 
security of Egypt, and to provide that 
Egypt herself shall not be invaded, or 
her interests imperilled, either from the 
Soudan or elsewhere? I believethat a 
declaration of that sort would go far to 
satisfy the minds of many people in this 
country ; but that is exacily the declara- 
tion which, from the first moment up to 
the present hour, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment have refused to make. They will 
not tell us what they intend todo. The 


phrases which they use are delusive; 
they may mean anything or they may 
mean nothing. They may mean that 
the Prime Minister will go to-morrow 
into the same Lobby with the hon. 
Member for Newcastle, for the main- 
tenance of Khartoum as an outpost of 
Egypt; or they may mean that they in- 
tend to take Khartoum, as General Gor- 
don intended to take it, and fix a stable 
Government there. The House of Com- 
mons and the country are entitled to 
know what it is that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment mean. Everybody listened 
with rapt attention when the Prime 
Minister came to that part of the sub- 
ject in order to know what the policy of 
the Government was; but, exactly at 
that part of his speech, when, after a 
few observations which were somewhat 
complimentary to the hon. Member for 
Neweastle and deprecatory to those who 
take extreme views, the Prime Minister 
allowed the matter to drop. Is that a 
satisfactory answer to the Resolution of 
my right hon. Friend? MHere is a 
Ministry challenged to say what their 
policy is. They are challenged by 
a vote in the House of Commons to 
recognize their responsibility. They 
say that they do so, and that they will 
take care, when they are called upon, to 
act in pursuance of their declarations. 
But when directly challenged, the Prime 
Minister has nothing further to say, in 
answer to the challenge, than what the 
House has heard to-night. I claim the 
agreement of every Member opposite to 
the proposition, that if there is no policy 
which is fixed and certain, that if there 
is nothing adequate in its importance to 
the British Empire—aye, and for the 
interests of Egypt, of which they are at 
present the protectors—all the blood 
which has been shed, and all the blood 
which is about to be shed, will rest upon 
the heads of those who are waging a 
useless and sanguinary conflict. 1 could 
understand the hon. Member for New- 
castle, and those who think with him, 
objecting to war altogether. That is 
an intelligible, although I believe it to 
be a very fatal, proposition to put for- 
ward before the world. I could under- 
stand a proposition of the character that, 
inasmuch as we are in possession of 
Egypt, and as the Soudan may be—I do 
not say that it is—or some parts of it 
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may be, necessary for the maintenance 
and security of Egypt, that is an adequate 
motive by reason whereof the Forces of 
the Crown should be launched into the 
Desert; but I do not understand the 
half-hearted, ambiguous, vacillating 
statement that it may become necessary 
to do this, that, or the other, without 
any definite proposition of what it is 
sought to establish. Then it comes to 
this—that we are to hear, day after day, 
sickening accounts of bloodshed; we 
are shocked by the ever-increasing note 
of woe, as each telegram arrives from 
day to day telling of some gallant life 
sacrificed, and of some noble career 
checked. All this, however, would be 
less hard to bear if there was some 
reat object in view; if we were assist- 
ing the cause of freedom in some dis- 
tant country where freedom had been 
struck down, or if we were lighting the 
torch of civilization ; but if we are going 
on from day to day to support Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in a policy which they 
will not explain, or which they cannot 
explain, because they have no settled 
line of policy, then I maintain that each 
of these battles deserves the strongest 
animadversion. No hon. Member oppo- 
site, or any Member of the Peace Asso- 
ciation, would speak more strongly than 
I would against proceedings which, 
having no object to attain but merely to 
save the occupants of Office for the time 
being, should wage this causeless, wicked, 
wanton, and unnecessary conflict. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
did not intend to trespass long upon 
the attention of the House; but, as a 
Member who represented an Irish con- 
stituency, he wished to avail himself of 
the opportunity of expressing an opinion 
which he believed to be held not only 
by his constituents, but by the people of 
Ireland generally, with reference to 
the action of the Government in prose- 
cuting what must be deemed a most 
causeless and disastrous war. It ap- 
peered, from the statement made by the 

rime Minister that evening, that Ge- 
neral Gordon was despatched to the 
Soudan for the purpose of establishing 
good government and peace in a vast 
territory by the exercise of his influence 
alone. Now, he did not know what the 
estimate of General Gordon’s influence 
might be; but he thought it must be 
the opinion of very many persons in the 
country that the Government, in de- 
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spatching a single British officer to 
country like the Soudan, in the belief 
that, however great his influence might 
be, it would be sufficient to bring about 
peace and good government to a people 
who had been oppressed and almost 
robbed of their nationality, must have 
been prejudice indeed. General Gor- 
don’s mission to the Soudan naturally 
failed ; but it did not appear, from the 
action of the Government, that they had 
ever anticipated that it would fail at all. 
Since the failure of General Gordon’s 
mission became apparent, arrangements 
had been made which, as hon. Gentle- 
men on the Front Opposition Bench 
said, were tardily made to afford relief 
and rescue General Gordon. Undoubt- 
edly, General Gordon was a brave man, 
and the sympathy expressed for him was 
shared by every man in the country who 
knew the feelings by which General 
Gordon was animated, and the sympathy 
he felt for all nationalities that were 
struggling to be free. But the persons 
who sent General Gordon upon that 
mission to the Soudan, and who did 
not understand or believe that failure 
was possible, and who did not, in 
sending out General Gordon, make 
some arrangements for his protection 
and for his rescue, if failure over- 
took him, had committed an act of 
a most useless character, and had wan- 
tonly sacrificed the life of a brave and 
gallant officer. General Gordon went 
out to the Soudan for the purpose of 
bringing peace and good government to 
the people of that country. He should 
have thought that the lesson which 
might have been derived from the over- 
throw of Arabi Pasha in Egypt might 
have been sufficient to convince the 
Government of this country that it was 
not possible for any Englishman, no 
matter how excellent his personal quali- 
ties might be, to exercise sufficient in- 
fluence to govern the people of a country 
like the Soudan by his own personal 
influence alone. However, General Gor- 
don went out to the Soudan, and found 
himself, in the end, blocked in at Khar- 
toum. An Expedition was therefore 
despatched from this country for the 
purpose, and for the purpose alone, of 
rescuing General Gordon. That Ex- 
pedition could no longer succeed in car- 
rying out the object for which it was 
originally sent out. General Gordon was 
dead. His friends had, in one way or 
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another, been disposed of at Khartoum, 
and that city was now in the hands of 
the Mahdi. So long as General Gordon 
was to be rescued at Khartoum ; so long 
as he was unwilling to leave the men 
who had stood by him in that city, the 
feeling might be easily understood which 
prompted the Government to send out 
an Expedition for his relief. But, now 
that there was nobody to be relieved in 
Khartoum, he (Mr. W. Redmond) main- 
tained that the object for which this war 
was initiated had distinctly ceased to exist; 
and he believed that it was the opinion 
of nine-tenths of the people, not only in 
Ireland, but in this country, that to pro- 
ceed further with that war would be only 
wantonly to sacrifice the lives of innocent 
men, and to jeopardize the liberties of 
the Soudanese people, who were, after 
all, as the Prime Minister had said, 
only struggling to be free. It was ap- 
parently out of the power of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to bring peace and 
good government to the people of the 
Soudan. It might reasonably be under- 
stood that it would be a much easier 
task for a person in the position of the 
Mahdi to bring tranquillity to the 
Soudan, than for an army of British 
soldiers. It was a great mistake for 
the Government of this country—and it 
had been manifested in other interests 
besides this—to believe that where 
ostensibly their object was to bring 
liberty to a struggling country, the only 
means of securing that liberty was to 
enforce it at the point of the bayonet. 
Surely it would be far better to place 
the work of restoring tranquillity in the 
hands of some Native of the courtry, in 
whose liberty he would himself have the 
deepest personal interest. The reason 
why the government of Ireland by this 
country had become not only ludicrous, 
but dangerous, was that no Irishman, or 
person conversant with Ireland, had 
ever been entrusted with the task of 
tranquillizing the country. It was pre- 
cisely for the same reason that Her 
Majesty’s Government now found them- 
selves in a dangerous and difficult posi- 
tion in the Soudan. They declared that 
it was their desire to bring tranquillity 
to the Soudanese people ; but, instead of 
allowing someone who was acquainted 
with the country and the habits of the 
people to build up a peaceful and orderly 
Government, which, being based upon the 
good will of the people, would success- 
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fully succeed in tranquillizing the coun- 
try—instead of placing that task in the 
hands of a man like the Mahdi, they 
were endeavouring to establish that 
good government by storming cities, 
burning villages, and robbing the people 
right and left. He did not know, nor 
did he care, whether Great Britain 
would allow the present Government, or 
any other Government that might come 
into power, to prosecute so aimless and 
wicked a war as that which had been 
initiated in the Soudan; but he did 
know this, and he was satisfied that 
every one of his Colleagues would bear 
him out when he stated that nine-tenths 
of the people of Ireland viewed with 
unmitigated indignation and horror the 
action of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Having treated Ireland so badly, they 
were now on the eve of bringing the 
same desolation and misery into ex- 
istence in another country and amon 

another people. The Government, an 

the action of the Government, had been 
arraigned from the Front Opposition 
Bench by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who spoke last (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard), and the right hon. Baronet 
who opened the discussion (Sir Stafford 
Northcote). By those right hon. and 
learned Members the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the Soudan 
had been severely criticized; but it 
appeared to him (Mr. W. Redmond) 
that the only difference there was 
between the Conservative Party and 
the Liberal Party in this matter was 
that, while the Liberals were prepared 
to go on with the war to a cer- 
tain extent, the Conservatives were not 
at all averse to the idea of war, but 
were only anxious for power, because 
they had a notion that that war might 
not have been sufficiently prolonged 
and sufficiently bloody to meet their 
views. It was all very well for the 
right hon. Gentleman on the Front 
Opposition Bench to criticize the action 
of the Government ; but they said that, 
so far as the smashing up of the Mahdi 
was concerned, they thoroughly agreed 
with that. All they wanted to know 
was, what was to be done afterwards? 
He presumed that the Conservative 
Party would not be content with the 
smashing up of the Mahdi, which he 
sincerely hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not succeed in doing; but 
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Soudan and Egypt Proper afterwards. 
Ever since the English Government 
went to the Soudan and Egypt, with 
their money and their bayonets, there 
had been no peace; but, on the con- 
trary, nothing but misery for the Sou- 
danese and the Egyptians. He sin- 
cerely believed that so long as English 
money and English bayonets were em- 
loyed in the Soudan and in Egypt, so 
ar would the people of those coun- 
tries be in a state of anarchy and rebel- 
lion, and so long would peace, order, 
rosperity, and good government be 
taatehed from those countries. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter, in the course of his speech, attempted 
to justify the war in the Soudan at the 
present time; and one of the reasons he 
gave, in the grandiloquent speech he 
delivered, was that the Soudanese had 
banished from their country all the 
Egyptian garrisons. The right. hon. 
Gentleman also regarded with satisfac- 
tion the mercies which he considered to 
have been showered on the people of 
Egypt by the abolition of the kourbash. 
For his own part, he (Mr. W. Red- 
mond) would like the people of the 
country to be polled, and asked their 
opinion with regard to the respective 
merits of the kourbash and British 
taxation; and he felt pretty confident 
that their reply would be that the kour- 
bash was nothing at all to be compared 
to the misery which had been brought 
upon them by our invasion. There had 
been a great deal of talk in the course 
of the debate of the gallantry and 
heroism of the British troops; but, so 
far as he and his hon. Friends were 
able to understand the matter, it would 
seem that it was the general opinion in 
Ireland that the British troops had as 
much as they could possibly do to hold 
their own; that they had not quite suc- 
ceeded in doing this; and that, at the 
present moment, our brave soldiers of 
the Soudan were retreating as fast as 
they were able, pell mell, with the fol- 
lowers of the Mahdi at their heels. If 
it had cost so many lives, and taken 
so many men, to meet the few of 
the Mahdi’s followers who had been 
brought face to face with them up 
to the present time, how many sol- 
diers, how many lives, and how much 
treasure would it cost to face the whole 
power of the man, whom British states- 
men had, to their cost, estimated so 


Ur. William Redmond 
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low, and whom they now knew was not 
to be despised? There could, he be- 
lieved, have been an amicable arrange- 
ment arrived at long ago with regard 
to the Soudan had the Government only 
shown their wish to make overtures to 
the Mahdi and approached him as a 
man who had power. Some arrange- 
ment might have been arrived at which 
would probably have resulted in the 
saving of General Gordon’s life, and 
have avoided the disasters and blood- 
shed which had taken place, not to say 
the necessity of the war now being 
carried on in the Soudan. The one 
great mistake was that which had always 
been the besetting sin of England, and 
which had generally brought her to her 
knees ; the Government were too proud 
to recognize that this dusky warrior of 
the Soudan was a foe worthy of con- 
sideration. They hoped to deal with 
him by means of a couple of battalions 
of British troops, which they thought 
were sufficient to sweep the Mahdi out 
of their way; and, without looking into 
his position, they launched their sol- 
diers at him and declared war. Even 
now, at the eleventh hour, they might 
make overtures to him; but the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment had declared that whatever 
else they might do the Mahdi must be 
smashed up. Hon. Members opposite, 
however, had pointed out that the 
Mahdi had now nothing else to do but 
to fight with all his might and main, see- 
ing that the head statesman of this 
proud nation declared that it was their 
intention to smash him up, and destroy 
his power. The Government blamed 
the Mahdi for fighting; but how could 
they do that consistently, having sent 
him word that it was their intention to 
smash him up? In making these re- 
marks he had no other wish than to 
give expression to the opinions which 
he believed to be held by nine-tenths of 
the people of Ireland, which opinions 
clearly pointed to a desire on the part 
of the Irish people to see the Mahdi 
successful. They did not wish to see 
the Mahdi injuring the people, or in- 
fringing the rights of the people of any 
country ; but they recognized in him a 
man of a peculiar race and creed, fight- 
ing to protect his country and faith 
from another people hostile to them— 
a patriot struggling for his liberty ; and 
as such the people of Ireland wished 
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him every success. And he was sure, 
when the time came for the Irish Mem- 
bers to give their votes, that they would 

o distinctly and unanimously to show 
that the feeling of the Irish people was 
that the British nation had no business 
in the Soudan, and that the British Go- 
vernment should allow the Soudanese 
and Egyptians to govern themselves 
according to their own lights and cus- 
toms, and that it was the desire of the 
Trish people that as long as the English 
nation retained its hold in the Soudan, 
by tyrannizing over people that seemed 
weaker than themselves, so long as Bri- 
tish troops occupied the Soudan, so long 
would there be in Ireland fervent and 
hearty prayers that the Mahdi might 
be successful, and drive the British 
troops out of Egypt, and that the time 
might not be far distant when the Mahdi 
and the Irish people would congratulate 
together on having achieved the same 
object, of freeing themselves from Bri- 
tish tyranny. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,’”’—( Mr. 
Goschen, )—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


as 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [20th February] reported, 





First Three Resolutions agreed to. 
Fourth Resolution read a second time. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he was one of 
those who held the opinion that Ireland 
was, so to speak, over- policed at the pre- 
sent time; and he should be prepared 
now, and on all other suitable occasions, 
to protest against the extra outlay 
charged on account of the Police Force. 
The item for the police at the Mullingar 
Barracks was merely part of a very large 
sum which had to be paid by the tax- 
payers of the country, and which was 
productive of very little good. He was 
not, as a rule, opposed to the expendi- 
ture of British money in Ireland, except 
when it was an unreasonable outlay; 
and then such Votes would be always 
sure to meet with his opposition. But 
he was especially opposed to this Vote 
for the Police Force in Ireland, think- 
ing that the men would be much better 
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occupied in the Soudan, where they 
could exercise their talents to advantage, 
and, at the same time, rid Ireland of a 
very objectionable class of persons. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘¢ £7,500,” in order to insert ‘‘ £6,923,” 
—(Mr. Biggar,)—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That ‘£7,500’ stand 
part of the said Resolution.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 56; Noes 
12: Majority 44.—(Div. List, No. 28.) 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 





PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to put 
a Question to Mr. Speaker on a point 
of Order. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) had put on the Paper a Notice of 
his intention to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill dealing with Ireland; and he 
(Mr. Sexton) wished to ask, whether it 
was not competent for some other Mem- 
ber of the Government, in the absence 
of the right hon. Gentleman, to move 
for leave in his behalf ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion has 
been put off, I understand. 

Mr. SEXTON : To what day? 

Mr. SPEAKER: To-morrow. 


THEATRES, &0, REGULATION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Dixon-Harrtianp, Bill for 
the better Regulation of Theatres and Music 
Halls within the Metropolitan area, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Dixon-Hartianp and 


Mr. Macrariane. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 67.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 24th February, 1885. 


MINUTES. ]— Took the Oath for the First Time 
—The Lord Bishop of Newcastle. 

Setect Commirrer —Office of the Clerk of the 
Parliaments and Office of the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, The Lord Privy 
Seal added. 





1143 Army— The 
Pustic Buis—First Praiing— Prevention ot 
Crimes Amendment * (20); Water Companics 


(Regulation of Powers) * (21). 
Select Committee—Poor Law Guardians (Ire- 
land)* (6), The Lord Sudeley added. 


- METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
PARLIAMENT STREET. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp LAMINGTON asked, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majosty’s Go- 
vernment to empower a private company 
to widen Parliament Street and to carry 
out all the other projected improvements 
in the vicinity of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment? The noble Lord said, he desired 
to congratulate the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Rosebery) on his appointment as First 
Commissioner of Works, and the House 
upon the fact that that Department was 
now directly represented in their Lord- 
ships’ House. There was great need 
of the Public Offices being concentrated 
in the vicinity of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and it was with regret that he 
found that it had been decided that the 
new Admiralty and War Offices were 
not to be built on the George Street site. 
The site chosen was not only too distant 
from the Houses of Parliament, but the 
buildings would be a disfigurement and 
injury to the Park. The proposed 
scheme to which his Question referred 
would prevent that concentration of the 
Public Offices in the vicinity of Parlia- 
ment which had always been considered 
so desirable, and leave the land in the 
hands of private speculators. He under- 
stood that the Government intended to 
place all these improvements in the 
hands of a private Company—that was 
to say, would give the Company that site 
which was the best for Public Offices; 
but he eould not believe that such a 
thing on the part of the Government 
could be.possible. He thought that it 
was the duty of the Government to carry 
out the improvements required, and to 
obtain the best sites they could in the 
neighbourhood of Parliament for the 
numerous Offices, independently of the 
Admiralty and War Offices which now 
needed to be located there. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in reply, 
said, he had no reason to complain of 
the tone of the noble Lord in asking 
this Question; and he should not find it 
necessary, in answering it, to excuse 
himself on the ground that he was un- 
acquainted with the business of the 
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Board of Works. As a matter of fact, 
it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to empower any private Company 
to take any steps to widen Parliament 
Street. It was true that a private Com- 
pany had brought a Bill into Parlia- 
ment asking for powers to do these 
things; but it had no connection with 
the Government, and was not em- 
powered by the Government to deal 
with the matter. The noble Lord must 
be aware of the difficulty of dealing 
with this great question of Parliament 
Street. He would only say, further, 
that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the time being on either side could 
be persuaded to take the matter up, it 
would, no doubt, be desirable; but in 
the present case he did not see why, if 
the interests of the Government were 
properly safeguarded, the Department 
he represented should offer any opposi- 
tion to the proposal. That was a very 
large admission to make; but as re- 
garded the actual Question of the noble 
Lord, his answer was that the Govern- 
ment had given no power to any private 
Company to deal with this matter. 

Tue Kart or REDESDALE (Cnarr- 
man of Commirress) said, anything more 
important than that Parliament should 
allow a private Company to deal with 
the land in and behind Parliament 
Street really could not be well imagined. 
The proposal was that the Company 
should deal with the land and streets 
near Parliament Street, re-arrange the 
streets, and make new ones, and do 
some unnecessary works. The Com- 
pany proposed to raise a capital of 
£300,000, and to suppose that the Go- 
vernment could not provide that sum 
was perfectly absurd. The whole ques- 
tion should be carefully inquired into. 
He had never heard of a more mis- 
chievous proposal than that which the 
noble Earl seemed inclined to sanction. 
The work ought to be carried out by a 
Public Department for public objects, 
otherwise not only would sites required 
for Public Offices be lost, but the altera- 
tions made would have the effect of im- 
proving the property of the individuals 
interested, at the expense of much- 
needed public improvements. 


ARMY—THE 20Tn HUSSARS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Eart or LONGFORD rose to 
ask a Question with respect to the 
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service equipment of some Cavalry re- 
cently ordered abroad. Among the 
troops told off for the Egyptian Expedi- 
tion were two squadrons of 20th Hus- 
sats at Aldershot. They had received 
notice that their equipments would be 
given out to them at Aldershot, and they 
accordingly returned to store their ordi- 
nary clothing, except fatigue suits. Their 
Service equipment did not arrive at Al- 
dershot, with the exception of helmets, 
which were of the wrong pattern, and at 
the last moment some sort of substitute 
for gaiters, and the bandolier cartridge 
belts, which attached themselves very 
badly to the ordinary clothing of the 
men. In this—Bashi-Bazouk fashion— 
they had marched from Aldershot. If 
the Queen, whose interest in her soldiers 
was well-known, had met those irregulars 
upon the road, Her Majesty would have 
required a strict explanation of the 
matter. This was not a very large 
matter, but if a small force could not be 
equipped at our principal Military Sta- 
tion without the contradictory orders 
and confusion there exhibited, then all 
their short-service, and territorial sys- 
tem, and Staff College, and Intelligence 
Department had been instituted in vain. 
He begged to ask the Question of which 
he had given Notice—namely, Whether 
the squadron of the 20th Hussars that 
marched from Aldershot on the 18th 
instant was in all respects properly 
equipped for the service upon which it 
was ordered ? 

Tne Eart or MORLEY, in reply, 
said, he thought that nothing could be 
more unfair or in a greater degree in- 
accurate than the manner in which the 
noble Earl had asked this Question. 
The state of the case was that the cloth- 
ing of the whole force recently ordered 
to the Soudan and Egypt had to be 
prepared in about 14 days, and no man 
had been sent without a full equipment 
of clothing for service. What happened 
in this case? No doubt, two squadrons 
were a small force; but it had been 
arranged that all the clothing should 
be prepared by the date of embarka- 
tion, which had been fixed for this force 
the 19th of this month. As a matter of 
fact, they had left Aldershot on the 18th, 
with the view of marching down to 
Portsmouth for embarkation. It had 
been arranged that the whole of the 
equipment to be used in the Soudan 
should be shipped for them on the trans- 
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port, but they were very properly to 
go down to Portsmouth in their ordinary 
clothing; and he would be glad to hear 
from the noble Earl whether ho thought 
that troops ought to march in February 
in England with clothing to be worn in 
the middle of summer in Egypt. As to 
the helmets being of a wrong pattern, 
that history was not difficult to explain. 
It had at one time been thought fit to 
give out pith helmets, and these had 
been designed for all branches of the 
Service. They had been sent to Alder- 
shot two or three days before the start ; 
but the officer in command sent a tele- 
gram to say that, in consequence of not 
having chin straps, they could not be 
used for Cavalry. It was impossible to 
attach straps to a pith helmet; but, 
on receipt of the telegram, a supply of 
ordinary helmets was sent down, aad the 
troops started with these two kinds of 
helmets, and they would be at liberty to 
use one or the other of them. He ven- 


‘tured to say that there had not been 


the slightest confusion nor the least 
delay. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD observed 
that every word he had said had been 
borne out by statements of the noble 
Earl. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE BABBICOMBE 
MURDER—OFFICE OF PUBLIC 
EXECUTIONER. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart COWPER said, he rose to call 
attention to the mismanagement attend- 
ing a recent attempt at the infliction of 
capital punishment; and to ask, Whe- 
ther it is not now the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government that there should 
be a public executioner for the whole of 
the United Kingdom, appointed and 
removable by one of Her Majesty’s 
Secretaries of State? The attention of 
all must have been attracted by a piece 
of great mismanagement on the part of 
the executioner at Exeter. He would not 
enter into details; but he thought that it 
was natural that he should take the pre- 
sent opportunity of once more bringing 
the matter forward. In this case, after 
repeated failures to hang him, the pri- 
soner had been respited, which, perhaps, 
made the matter less horrible than it 
would otherwise have been. Although 
the alternative of respiting a man who 
had committed murder in a most aggra- 
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vated form was, no doubt, a difficult one 
to choose, he could feel that the Home 
Secretary had been placed in a position 
of great difficulty, and of two evils had 
chosen the lesser. He did not wish to 
prejudge the matter, into which, no 
doubt, an inquiry would be made; but 
they could hardly think that the Sheriff 
could be blamed, or the Under Sheriff. 
As to the hangman, there was really no 
such office ; a man was only deputed for 
the occasion, and then disappeared. The 
Sheriff's duty was to see the sentence 
carried out, and he had to find anyone 
that he could. As a general rule, it 
was true, the same man was employed 
by the different Sheriffs in the different 
counties. What he wished, however, 
was that there should be one man for 
the whole country, and that he should 
be under the Home Office and respon- 
sible to the Home Secretary. When 
he had brought forward this matter last 
year, he had been met by two objec- 
tions. In the first place, he had been 
asked why it was likely that the Home 
Secretary would make a better selection 
than the Sheriffs? In answer to that, 
he maintained that it would be easier to 
get a good man for a permanent place 
of, say, £200 or £300 a-year. Thon 
another objection was that they could 
not expect to get a good man for the 
performance of such disgusting opera- 
tions. But upon the last vacancy there 
had been no less than 800 applications, 
and it would surely be easy to get a 
man who could perform his duty out of 
so many. He might say, in passing, 
that there was such a general idea that 
it was a Crown office that the greater 
number of these 800 applicants had 
sent in their applications to the Home 
Secretary. He was himself in favour 
of capital punishment, and thought that 
it was absolutely necessary in order to 
put a stop to murder; but no criminal 
ought to be unnecessarily tortured. If, 
however, they were to have occurrences 
like this, it would be difficult to retain 
it. The noble Earl concluded by asking 
the Question of which he had given 
Notice. 

Lorp MONSON said, he was sorry 
that his noble Friend (the Earl of Dal- 
housie), who represented the Home Office 
in that House, was absent through ill 
health, and therefore not able to answer 
the Question. When the noble Earl 
(Earl Cowper) had brought this matter 


Earl Cowper 
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forward on the last occasion, he had 
rested his arguments on the fact that 
the executioner was not a competent man 
in his profession, and that he was also 
not in a very sober state at the time of 
the execution. The unfortunate case 
which occurred yesterday morning at 
Exeter rested upon altogether different 
grounds. He would not go into that 
matter now, because it must be inquired 
into by direction of the Secretary of 
State. What he had now to state was 
that the Secretary of State yesterday 
took steps to have a strict investigation 
made into all the facts, and it was not yet 
quite clear that the fault of what hap- 
pened yesterday morning lay with the 
executioner. 


PREVENTION OF CRIMES AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill to amend the Prevention of Crimes 
Act, 1871—Was presented by The Earl of Miut- 
Town ; read 1%. (No. 20.) 


WATER COMPANIES (REGULATION OF POWERS) 
BILL. [H.L. | 
A Bill to regulate the powers of Water Com- 
panies which by any special Act incorporate the 
Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847—Was presented 
by The Earl of Oamperpown; read. 1*. (No. 
21.) 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Ordered, That this House will not receive any 
petition for a Private Bill after Friday the 13th 
day of March next, unless such Private Bill 
shall have been approved by the Chancery Divi, 
sion of the High Court of Justice; nor any 
petition for a Private Bill approved by the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice 
after Tuesday the 12th day of May next: 

That this House will not receive any report 
from the Judges upon petitions presented to this 
House for Private Bills after Tuesday the 12th 
day of May next: 

Ordered, That this order be printed and pub- 
lished, and affixed on the doors of this House 
and Westminster Hall. (No. 23.) 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, to 
Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 24th February, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustitc Bitts—Ordered— First 
Reading—Labourers (Ireland) * feo}: Local 
Courts of Bankruptcy (Ireland) * [69] ; Dura- 
tion of Parliaments * [70]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_——9—— 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE XXIII. 
— MACEDONIA. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he can give the House any further 
information regarding the condition of 
Macedonia, and the anarchy reputed to 
exist there; and when the Report of 
Major Trotter upon the state of that 
country is expected to be received and 
presented to the House? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will take advantage of the presence of a 
Special Envoy from the Sultan, and the 
approaches for friendly relations made 
by that Potentate, to obtain the fulfil- 
ment of the Twenty-third Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin, by which the Sultan is 
bound to establish autonomous institu- 
tions in the Provinces of his Empire, 
and to impress on him that he can ex- 
pert nothing from England till he fulfils 

is Treaty obligations ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I will answer both Questions. Her 
Majesty’s Government think it advisable 
to defer making any statement until the 
receipt of Major Trotter’s Report, which 
is on its way home. Any representa- 
tions which it may be considered advis- 
able to make to the Porte in regard to 
the condition of the European Provinces 
of Turkey will be made in the manner 
most likely to be effectual; but no pledge 
can be given as to the mode of commu- 
nication, 

Mr. BRYCE: When does the noble 
Lord think it is likely that the Report of 
Major Trotter will be presented to the 
House ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
Very soon, indeed. It has been tele- 


aphed for, and is now on its way 
ome. 
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Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: May I 
ask for an answer to my Question? The 
answer of the noble Lord has no connec- 
tion whatever with it. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE: 
Whatever steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may take must depend to a con- 
siderable extent on the Report of Major 
Trotter. I do not anticipate that the 
Special Ambassador from the Sultan 
will be in England very much longer; 
and probably he will not be here when 
action is taken respecting one of the 
most important of the remaining Pro- 
vinces of European Turkey. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Can- 
not the Government, in concert with the 
other Powers of Europe, with which the 
Government seems to be on such good 
terms, make representations with a view 
of pressing on Turkey the obligations of 
the Treaty of Berlin? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
That Question is a very fair one to ask, 
and really raises one of the principal 
points. The obligation is one which is 
incumbent not merely upon this coun- 
try, but upon all the other Powers of 
Europe. 


INLAND REVENUE—BREWERS’ 
LICENCES. 

Mr. BIRKBECK asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
taking into consideration the small 
amount of revenue received on account 
of Brewers’ Licences where the annual 
value of the house does not exceed £10, 
and the hardship of agricultural la- 
bourers having to pay an annual licence 
of six shillings for brewing home brewed 
beer for their own consumption, he will 
for the future relinquish or abate the 
tax? 

Tue CHANCELLOR orrus EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Campers): I promised last 
year that I would consider the question 
of the 6s. and 9s. brewing licences be- 
fore this year’s Budget, and at present 
I am not able to say more. But I must 
point out to the hon. Member, and to 
those who have appealed to me on this 
subject, that private brewers’ licences 
are understood to be not so much taken 
out by agricultural labourers as by 
farmers whose dwelling-houses are not 
valued above £10; and in these cases 
they give beer to their labourers with- 
out payment of any duty but the licence, 





which is not nearly equal to the beerduty. 
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Were it not for the licence very serious 
inroads would be made on the beer 
duty, as well as injustice done to small 
country brewers for sale, who pay both 
licence and duty. 


ARMY—REMOVAL OF AN INSANE 
SOLDIER FROM ENGLAND TO 
IRELAND. 


Coronet NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If a War Office route was 
signed by his Department about the 10th 
February ordering a lance sergeant of 
the Scotch Fusilier Guards and an escort 
to proceed from England to Tuam, and 
there to consign to the parish authorities 
a soldier of that regiment, who was an 
alleged lunatic; if this soldier had seen 
any war service; and,if so, where; if 
there was any proof that this soldier 
had ever been in Tuam beyond his state- 
ment on attestation; how long this 
soldier had been quartered in England, 
or had been on active service, and how 
long he had been out of Ireland pre- 
vious to his enlistment; if the soldier 
referred to was entitled to £16 deferred 
pay; and, if he would take steps to 
guard against soldiers being handed 
over by an escort to a parish when no 
longer useful to the War Department, 
and until this change is effected to 
afford some intimation to the Poor 
Law authorities before they are re- 
quested or ordered to take charge of 
such cases ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Such a route was signed on the 2nd in- 
stant, in accordance with the provisions 
of Clause 91 of the Army Act of 1881. 
The soldier served in the Egyptian 
Campaign of 1882. There was not any 
proof that he had ever been in Tuam 
beyond his statement on attestation. 
With the exception of service in Egypt 
in 1882, the soldier had been quartered 
in England since January, 1879. He 
was enlisted at Glasgow, and was sup- 
posed to have found his way there in 
search of work; but it is not known 
how long before enlistment he had been 
out of Ireland. He was entitled to de- 
ferred pay, amounting to £15 198. 4d. 
I will take care that reasonable notice 
shall in such cases be afforded to the 
Local Authorities; but I am not pre- 
pared at present to recommend any 
change in the Act. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) 
—ASSISTANT SURVEYOR OF 
BUILDINGS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury the fol- 
lowing Questions with regard to the 
appointment to one of the two then 
vacant offices of Assistant Surveyor of 
Buildings in the Department of Public 
Works in Ireland which was made last 
November, and, according to the answer 
given in this House, was made ‘‘ by pro- 
motion from persons of twenty years’ 
service; ”’— What were thequalifications 
of the person promoted; what post he 
actually held previous to this appoint- 
ment, and whether it was of a temporary 
nature; what is his age; and was he 
medically examined with a view to his 
post ; and by whom, and when, the rule 
of twenty years’ service entitling to pro- 
motion was instituted ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The hon. Member 
seems to be misinformed as to the state 
of the case, as he will see by reference 
to Hansard’s report of my Predecessor’s 


| reply to his former Question. The offi- 


cer promoted on the occasion referred to 
had been for 20 years permanently em- 
ployed in different branches of the Office 
as an architectural and engineering 
draftsman ; he is 38 years of age, and 
holds the Civil Service certificate of his 
qualification, including health. There 
is no such rule as that suggested in the 
last paragraph of the Question; and I 
should have thought that uo exception 
could be taken to promoting a man after 
20 years of good service to a newly 
created post. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF JOHN EGAN. 


Mr. SEXTON asked, Whether one 
John Egan, of Derryea, county Mayo, 
is now enduring a sentence of two years’ 
imprisonment, upon a conviction’ ob- 
tained on a charge of having assaulted 
one John Walsh, in December 1883; 
whether, on the 28rd of December last, 
John M‘Manus, of Derry, county Mayo, 
went before Mr. Joseph D’Arcy, a jus- 
tice of the said county, and made a de- 
claration on oath, admitting that he had 
committed the assault in respect of which 
John Egan had been convicted, and that 
he is ready and willing to abide the re- 
sult of his confession; whether, the 
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sworn declaration of John M‘Manus 
having been transmitted to the Lord 
Lieutenant, His Excellency, on the 2nd 
ult., caused the announcement to be 
made that ‘‘the Law must take its 
course ;’’ whether this is to be taken as 
a final answer; and, whether a copy of 
the notes of the Judge who tried the 
case will be laid upon the Table ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxzp), inreply, said: 
The man mentioned in the Question is 
undergoing a period of two years’ im- 

risonment for a serious assault on one 

john Walsh, committed in December, 
1883. The case was very clearly proved. 
It is true that John M‘Manus, who is 
brother-in-law of Egan, has made the 
declaration referred to; but he was exa- 
mined as a witness for the defence at 
the trial, where he swore equally posi- 
tively that it was not he who struck the 
blow. No credence can be attached to 
his statement, and His Excellency has 
decided that the law must take itscourse, 
and this may be regarded as the final 
answer. I cannot undertake to lay the 
Judge’s notes on the Table. It is not 
the practice to do so. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—THE RIVER 
NORE—ALLEGED ACTION OF 
THE POLICE. 

Mr. MARUM asked, Whether it is 
the fact that the Constabulary force sta- 
tioned at Bennettsbridge, in the county 
Kilkenny, are in the habit of acting as 
water bailiffs over the River Nore, in- 
stead of confining their duties to the en- 
forcement of the fishery regulations 
thereof; whether they are in the habit 
of flinging stones and long ropes with 
iron crooks at the ends called “ drags ’”’ 
from the summit of a bridge over the 
river at boatmen beneath, to the immi- 
nent danger of inflicting grievous bodily 
injury; whether some fishermen have 
been seriously injured thereby; and, 
whether he will cause inquiry to be made 
and steps to be taken to prevent such 
illegal practices ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): It is not the 
fact that the Constabulary at Bennetts- 
bridge are in the habit of acting as 
water bailiffs over the river, nor have 
they, or any of them, flung stones or 
“drags,” as alleged in the Question. It 
is understood that stones have been 
thrown at men who were illegally fishing 
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in the river, and that on one occasion 
shots were fired over their heads. This 
was not done by the Constabulary, but 
it is believed by other fishermen, with 
the object of frightening the poachers, 
and driving them away. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE RIVER FERGUS. 
Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary to 

the Treasury, How much the Govern- 
ment has lent towards the River Fergus 
reclamation scheme, in county Clare; 
what is now the position of the land pro- 
posed to be reclaimed, when the tide is 
full; how much do the Government en- 
gineers estimate it would now take to 
finish the work; and, what is their idea 
of the value of the property when 
finished ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: About £92,000 has 
been expended on this work, and it is 
hoped that between £7,000 and £8,000 
more will complete it. The estimated 
value of the land to be reclaimed ex- 
ceeds £70,000. The land is still covered 
with water at high tide, as the sea 
cannot be excluded until the bank is 
finished. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND)—THE DERRY 
CENTRAL RAILWAY. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, What is the extent of the 
mortgage of the Government against 
the Derry Central Railway ; what is the 
rate of interest; and, whether the inte- 
rest has been punctually paid up till the 
present; and, if not, how much arrears 
of interest is due ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: |The mortgage in 
this case is for £100,000, bearing inte- 
rest at 4 per cent. I am sorry to say 
the interest has not been paid pune- 
tually. and the arrears have accumulated 
to the amount of about £10,000. The 
Company is, however, paying over the 
whole of its net revenue, and with im- 
proved traffic we may hope to see the 
arrears reduced. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE asked whe- 
ther there were other railways in the 
same position ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, it was only too 
true that there were other railways in 
the same position. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE: What are 
their names ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he could not tell 
the names at present. 
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CRIMINAL LAW— THE BABBICOMBE 
MURDER—ATTEMPTED EXECUTION 
AT EXETER. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
artment, Whether the account which 
as appeared of the attempted execution 
at Exeter is true; and, what course he 
intends to take in the present case, and 
also in the future, in order to prevent the 
recurrence of sucha scandal? Iassume 
that the answer to the first part of my 


Question will be in the affirmative. With | g! 


regard to the second, the Home Secre- 
tary had said he did not think public 
opinion would uphold him in carrying out 
the execution if this person were brought 
to be hung again, in which statement I 
am bound to say I agree. But I should 
like to ask the third Question—that is, 
as regards the future—whether the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman means to 
take any steps to prevent the recurrence 
of such a scandal? I ask this, because 
I think it is of importance to be known 
whether the responsibility of finding the 
scaffold rests on the Sheriff or the officers 
of the prison; and if, as I suppose the 
answer will be, it rests on the Sheriff, 
whether the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman proposes fresh legislation to make 
any alteration in this position ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
extremely glad to receive the support of 
the right hon. Gentleman in the decision 
at which I have arrived, because I am 
quite sure it will carry great weight in 

ublic opinion. As regards the first 

uestion he has asked me as to the 
cause of this deplorable miscarriage in 
the execution, substantially, I believe, 
the account that has appeared in the 
newspapers is true. I have received 
this afternoon an account from men 
who were sent down to inquire into 
what happened in the gaol, and, of 
course, there will be a more formal 
Report and investigation in the case. 
With reference to the Question as re- 
gards the responsible authority in mat- 
ters of this kind, there can be no doubt 
that the entire responsibility for the 
execution of capital sentences in all 
respects rests with the Sheriff. That is 
a fundamental part of the Constitution 
of this country, and when various 
changes have taken place in the gaols, 
both in the Act of 1865 and the Act of 
1877, great care was taken that the 
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position of the Sheriff in that 

should remain entirely unaltered ; and, 
therefore, whatever the officers of the 
prison do in respect of these executions, 
they do simply and directly under the 
orders of the Sheriff; and there was a 
lettter from the right hon. Gentleman 
in December, 1878, to the Governors of 
prisons, ordering them, when the prisons 
came under the control of the Govern- 
ment, to obey and to carry out the orders 
of the Sheriff in this respect. I confess 
myself, on the best consideration I could 
ive to the matter, I do not see that 
there would be any advantage—but, on 
the contrary, considerable disadvantage 
-—in altering that state of things. 
Though the right hon. Gentleman has 
been good enough to express his con- 
currence in the decision I arrived at in 
reference to the respite, perhaps, as 
some doubt has been expressed on the 
subject, I may say a word upon that 
matter. Of course, the responsibility 
of a decision in that matter rests ab- 
solutely and entirely upon the Secretary 
of State. It is, of course, a very grave 
and very onerous responsibility ; but I 
confess in this case I never entertained 
one moment’s doubt upon it. At the 
same time, it is desirable that the truth 
should be understood—I do not mean in 
this House, but outside this House. The 
tact is that the exercise of the Preroga- 
tive of mercy does not depend upon prin- 
ciples of strict law and justice; still less 
does it depend upon sentiment in any 
way. It is really a question of policy 
and of judgment in each individual case ; 
and, in my opinion, a capital execution, 
which in its circumstances creates horror 
and compassion for the culprit rather 
than a sense of indignation at his crime, 
is a great evil, and when such events 
occur it becomes more and more diffi- 
cult to maintain the punishment of 
death at all. This is a question that 
cannot be decided on precedents alone 
—it is not a question of precedents. 
But it is important to consider what we 
have done in cases of this kind in former 
times. When I had to decide this case, 
which I had to do at once, I had in my 
recollection a book I recently read — 
The Chronicles of Newgate—which con- 
tains a quantity of incidents of this cha- 
racter which have happened in former 
times, when executions were more care- 
lessly performed than they are now. In 
those cases there were frequent instances 
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of the rope breaking ; and still oftener 
there were cases of persons being re- 
suscitated after they were supposed to 
have been hanged. In many of these 
cases—indeed, in most of them— the 
practice was, when the execution had 
miscarried, not after an interval of time 
to revert to it, and carry it into effect. I 
do not know whether I should be taking 
up the time of the House too much ; but 
I should like to mention a case which is 
very much like the present. There was 
a horrid scene at Jersey at the beginning 
of this century. The hangman added 
his weight to that of the suspended 
culprit, and having first pulled him side- 
ways, he then got on his shoulders, so 
that the rope broke, and to the surprise 
of all, the criminal rose to his feet with 
the hangman on his shoulders, and with 
his fingers loosened the rope. After 
that the Sheriff sent for another rope; 
but the spectators interfered, and the 
man was carried back to gaol. The 
whole case was referred to the King, 
and the poor wretch, whose crime had 
been a military one, was pardoned. 
That shows what in former times was 
the view taken in these cases; and I do 
not think that anybody would desire 
that our manners should be more savage 
and barbarous than they were at the 
beginning of the century. 


FISHING VESSELS (REGULATIONS AS 
TO LIGHTS). 

Mr. BIRKBECK asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether a Me- 
morial from a portion of the trawling 
smack-owners at Grimsby was presented 
to the Board of Trade, during the week 
ending 6th December last, in favour of 
a new proposal for trawlers’ lights, viz. 
a duplex coloured lanthorn in addition 
to a white masthead light ; whether such 
proposal was condemned at a Conference 
of delegates from Scarborough, Hull, 
Great Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Kamsgate, 
Brixham, and Plymouth, held in Lon- 
don on 16th December last ; whether he 
is aware that the Memorial was only 
supported by a portion of the smack- 
owners of Grimsby and some Northern 
ports, principally interested in steam 
trawlers; whether it is a fact that the 
duplex lanthorn proposal was only sub- 
mitted to individual members of a De- 
partmental Committee (not assembled), 
and was recommended, without previous 
trial by the Board of Trade, for legalisa- 
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tion within twenty-three days of the pre- 
sentation of the Grimsby Memorial, and 
without any opportunity being afforded 
by the Board of Trade to the smack- 
owners of England to express an opi- 
nion on the new regulation; whether 
the proposal was legalised by Order in 
Council. on 30th December last; and, 
whether he is aware that at the conclu- 
sion of the debate on fishing vessels 
lights on 31st May 1881, he is reported 
by Hansard to have said— 

** As to the new regulations he would under- 
take that they should not come into force until 
a further Report was made;” and “that the 
House would have an opportunity of consideri: 
any new regulations that might be pro; ° 
aoiee that differed from the present prac- 

ice 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The history 
of the case as set forth in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question is, in the main, correct. 
The proposal, however, for the adoption 
of a duplex lanthorn came from a large 
and influential section of the trawli 
interest. The hon. Member has quo 
some observations which I made in the 
course of a debate with regard to fishing 
vessels lights, which took place in this 
House in May, 1881. If he will care- 
fully refer to the context he will see 
that the pledge which I gave was that 
the present regulations should not be 
altered until the House had had an op- 
portunity of considering the proposed 
alterations. The existing regulations . 
have not been altered, and are not 
affected by the permissive use of the 
duplex lanthorn, which is all that has 
been sanctioned by the Order in Council. 


HOSPITALS AND INFIRMARIES (IRE- 
LAND)—GRANTS TO DUBLIN HOSPI- 
TALS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If it is true, as stated, 
that the Treasury cleim to have the 
power to capitalise the various sums an- 
nually voted by this House in aid of 
certain hospitals in Dublin; and, whe- 
ther he will undertake on the part of 
the Government that no step will be 
taken towards capitalising those annnal 
grants, or any of them, until the Esti- 
mate in that regard for the current year 
has been dealt with, and until the House 
has had an opportunity of considering 
the principle upon which the grants are 
now distributed ? 

Mz. HIBBERT: The matter to which 
the hon. Member refers is still under 
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the careful consideration of the Govern- 


ment. As it would be impossible to 
capitalize the grants without the autho- 
rity of Parliament, there will be neces- 
sarily afforded the opportunity of dis- 
cussion which the hon. Member desires. 


NAVY—ARMOUR OF SHIPS OF 
WAR. 


Sm EDWARD J. REED asked the 
Seoretary to the Admiralty, Whether it 
is the intention of the Admiralty to 
apply any additional armour to Her 
Majesty's Ships Ajax, Agamemnon, Co- 
losaus, Edinburgh, Collingwood, Rodney, 
Howe, Anson, Benbow, Camperdown, Im- 
périeuse, and Warspite, for the purpose 
of protecting them against the fire of 
machine guns ? 

Sim THOMAS BRASSEY: The Board 
of Admiralty have not decided to apply 
additional armour to the ships enu- 
merated by the hon. Member. Various 
suggestions connected with the armour 
and armaments of these ships have been 
submitted from time to time by the pro- 
fessional officers, and they are receiving 
most careful consideration. 

Srr EDWARD J. REED: In conse- 
quence of the unsatisfactory answer I 
have received I will repeat the Question 
shortly. The hon. Member then asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to that 
portion of the Report of the 1871 Com- 
mittee on Designs, in which they refer 
to so-called citadel ships with un- 
armoured ends— 


“Constructed on a cellular system, or con- 
taining some buoyant substance such as cork,’’ 
aud say— 

‘‘in the absence of any practical experience 
of the effect of large shells or torpedoes upon 
such a structure as that which we have in view, 
it is impossible to say with confidence that the 
object aimed at would be thus attained, but, if 
it were, consequences of so much importance 
and value would follow that we think it right 
to indicate this line of inquiry as worthy of ex- 
perimental investigation; 

whether he is aware that the Director of 
Naval Construction in 1877 expressed 
his full agreement with that part of the 
Committee’s Report; whether the expe- 
rimental investigation thus recommended 
has ever been made; if not, whether it 
is true that, notwithstanding the strongly 
expressed opinion of the Committee on 
Designs and of our own Chief Profes- 
sional Adviser that— 


Mr. Hibbert 
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Officers of the Nawy. 
‘It is impossible to say with confidence that 


the object aimed at would be thus attained,” 


the Board of Admiralty have proceeded 
with the construction of such ships, to 
the exclusion of all other armoured 
ships, until the total expenditure upon 
them which has been made or under- 
taken has exceeded the sum of seven 
millions sterling, exclusive of the cost 
of their armaments and stores; and, 
whether the Admiralty propose, before 
further ships of this kind are recom- 
mended to Parliament, to carry out the 
experimental investigation so strongly 
recommended by the Committee on De- 
signs and by the Director of Naval Con- 
struction ? 

Sirk THOMAS BRASSEY: The ques- 
tion of the shipbuilding policy of the 
Admiralty during many years involves 
so much controversial matter, and would 
require so much explanatory statement 
in order to deal with it properly, that I 
venture to submit to the general sense 
of the House that the hon. Member 
would do better to place his views be- 
fure Parliament in the form of a Motion, 
or to bring them forward upon the Navy 
Estimates. 

Sr EDWARD J. REED: As my 
Question relates purely to matters of 
historical fact I shall repeat it this day 
week. 


NAVY—ENGINEER OFFICERS OF THE 
NAVY. 


Sm EDWARD J. -REED asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, If he is 
able to state what improvements in the 
pay, rank, and uniform of the Engineer 
Officers of the Royal Navy have been 
recently made, or are in contemplation ? 

Sirk THUMAS BRASSEY: We re- 
gret that we have not been able to 
include in the Estimates any addition to 
the pay of the engineers; but the ques- 
tion of pay, rank, and uniform are under 
the consideration of the Board. 

Mr. PULESTON asked when the 
Report on the subject was likely to be 
made ? 

Srr THOMAS BRASSEY: The Re- 
port has already been made, and is 
under the consideration of the Naval 
Lords. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, If he will state 
what armament the Admiralty now in- 


tend to place in the Benbow, Rodney, 
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Howe, Camperdown, Edinburgh, Coiling- 
wood, Hero, Impérieuse, and Warepite, 
on what dates respectively the guns will 
be required, and the dates also on which 
it is now intended and expected that the 
ships will be ready for sea; and, whe- 
ther the War Department has under- 
taken to supply the guns within the 
requisite time ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: In reply 
to the Question of my right hon. Friend, 
I have to state that the main armament 
of the Benbow includes two 110-ton guns 
and 10 6-inch guns. The guns will be 
required in September, 1886. The main 
armament of the Rodney and Howe in- 
cludes four 64-ton and six 6-inch guns. 
The guns wiil be required in June, 1886. 
The Camperdown carries a similar arma- 
ment. The guns will be required in June, 
1887. The Edinburgh and Collingwood 
will be armed with four 43-ton guns and 
five and six 6-inch guns respectively. 
The guns will be required in Sina and 
July of this year. The Hero will be 
armed with two 43-ton and four 6-inch 
guns. The guns will be required in 
September, 1886. The Jmpérseuse and 
Warepite will carry four 18-ton guns and 
six 6-inch guns. The guns are required 
for the Jmpérieuse in April next, and for 
the Warspste in March. The War Office 
has undertaken to supply all the guns 
by the time they are required. The 
dates proposed for the completion of the 
ships are approximately six months after 
the delivery of the guns. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been called to the letter in Zhe Times 
last week from the honourable Member 
for Cardiff, formerly Chief Constructor of 
the Navy, and especially the following 
paragraph, viz. :— 

“I will here repeat in the most public and 
responsible manner that the Ajaz, Agamemnon, 
Colossus, and Edinburgh, and the six ships of the 
Admirai class, are all utterly unfit to engage 
the corresponding French ships; unfit to enter 
the line of battle at all; unfit to be retained on 
the list of armoured ships; and I demand that 
they be at least afforded protection against that 
swift destruction from the fire of the smallest 
guns afloat which now awaits them ; if this be 
not done, then upon the heads of the present 
Board of Admiralty must continue to rest, after 
this public warning, the responsibility of de- 
livering 10 British ships of the largest class an 
easy and certain prey to destruction should war 
arise; ”’ 


and, what course the Government intend 
to take with respect to those ships ? 
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Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: The Board 
of Admiralty do not concur with the 
opinion expressed by the hon. Member 
fur Cardiff in a recent letter to The Times 
with reference to the fighting qualities 
of the ships built by successive Boards 
of Admiralty, which he enumerates. 
The course which the Government in- 
tend to take is to do all in their power 
to complete five ships rapidly, and to 
a them thoroughly effective vessels 
of war. 


FRANCE AND BURMAH—THE COMMER- 
CIAL TREATY, 


Oarrain AYLMER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Government have received particu- 
lars of the Treaty stated to have been 
made between France and Burmah; if 
so, whether it is a purely Commercial 
Treaty, or connected with the political 
situation ; also, whether this country is 
represented at the Court of Mandalay ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: This country is 
not now represented at the Court of 
Mandalay. The Treaty between France 
and Burmah has not yet been ratified in 
the French Chamber; but M. Ferry has 
furnished Her Majesty’s Government 
with a copy of the Convention, which 
appears to be a purely commercial one. 
It is supplementary to the Treaty, signed 
in Paris on January 29, 1873, but not 
put in foree till June 1 last, which es- 
tablished between France and Burmah 
a mutual right to acoredit Diplomatic 
and Consular Representatives. 


POST OFFICE— PARCEL POST TO 
EGYPT FOR SOLDIERS SERVING 
IN THAT COUNTRY. 


Ooronet MAKINS asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, in conse- 
uence of the great cost to the wives and 
riends of our soldiers in Egypt of send- 
ing small parcels to them at ordinary 
postage rates, he can arrange for the 
Parcel Post tariff applying to Egypt as 
it does to India; or, at any rate, to 
parcels addressed to those serving with 
the Army in t ? 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : In reply to 
the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member, I am glad to state that 1 have 
so far been able to anticipate the object 
he has in view that by the last mail I 
made a proposal to the ptian Post 








Office for a parcel post between this 
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country and Egypt. On learning that 
my proposal is accepted, and subject to 
the approval of the Treasury, I shall be 
able to carry out the arrangement at 
once. 


GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS AND 
DIARIES. 

Sm HENRY TYLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he would have any ob- 
jection to place in the Tea Room or 

ibrary, properly protected by glass, 
some of the actual letters received from 
General Gordon from Khartoum, in- 
cluding those on small gee of paper 
saying ‘‘ Khartoum all right,’ and 
‘could hold out for years;”’ and, whe- 
ther he considers the latter genuine ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The originals of the messages which 
the hon. Member specially mentions 
have not yet been received. Lord 
Wolseley has not sent home all General 
Gordon’s original letters and messages ; 
but he has been instructed by telegraph 
to do so. There will, probably, be no 
objection to treat some of them as the 
hon. Member proposes, in order to give 
to hon. Members the opportunity of 
judging whether they are genuine. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 
BILL. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, who has 
reported to the House that the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Bill is to go first 
before a Committee of the Lords, Whe- 
ther, since a Bill to connect Manchester 
with the sea was passed by a Committee 
of the Commons and thrown out by a 
Committee of the Lords in the Session 
of 1883, and a similar Bill was passed 
by a Committee of the Lords and thrown 
out by a Committee of the Commons in 
the Session of 1884, there is any reason 
to suppose that the present Session will 
afford time for two inquiries into so 
large a subject; whether it is a fact 
that in the two last Sessions the second 
inquiry took place in the greatest diffi- 
culty with regard to time ; and, whether, 
under the special circumstances of this 
case, having regard both to time and 
cost, he would support a Motion to refer 
this Bill to a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses ? 

Sm ARTHUR OTWAY: In accord- 
ance with the arrangements which exist 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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for the conduct of Private Business in 
both Houses of Parliament, the Bill to 
which the Question of my hon. Friend 
relates has been in due course referred 
to the House of Lords. Any proposi- 
tion, therefore, for a Joint Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament on the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Bill, would have to 
be originated in that House. I do not 
understand my hon. Friend to desire me 
to express any opinion as to the merits 
of the Bill, and I am anxious to avoid 
the supposition of doing so. But there 
can be no doubt that a project to con- 
nect Manchester with the sea and to 
make it a seaport is one of great im- 
portance and interest, not only to that 
great commercial city, but also to Liver- 
pool and the whole of Lancashire. That 

roject has already been considered by 

oth Houses of Parliament on two oc- 
casions and with varying fortunes in 
each. In 1883 it was introduced in this 
House and examined by a Committee 
for 39 days, when it was passed. It 
went to the House of Lords on the 12th 
of July, and after 10 days’ consideration 
in Committee in that House it was re- 
jected. In 1884 the Bill was introduced 
in the House of Lords, and was for 41 
days under the consideration of a Select 
Committee there, who passed the Bill. 
It then came before a Committee here 
on the 7th of July, and after being 
under consideration during 20 days it 
was rejected. Thus there has been a very 
great expenditure of monvy involved in 
these proceedings, amounting, I am told, 
to between £100,000 and £200,000, and 
the labours of four Committees have 
been rendered fruitless. Now, Sir, con- 
sidering the very exceptional character 
of this Bill, I am persuaded that it 
might, with advantage, having regard 
to several precedents, be referred to a 
Joint Oommittee of both Houses. I 
shall be very glad to co-operate with 
any arrangement of that character 
when the proper time comes for so 
doing. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON: In re- 
ference to the remarks which have just 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, may I 
ask if hon. Members will be allowed to 
offer an opinion, if there is a proposal 
to refer this Bill to a Joint Committee 
of both Houses? It is a matter upon 
which, Sir, Liverpool would certainly 
have something to say. 
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Sm ARTHUR OTWAY: I do not 
know whether what I said caught the 
ear of my noble Friend, but I stated 
that any es for submitting the 
Bill to a Joint Committe must originate 
with the House of Lords. If such a 
proposal, after having been originated 
in the House of Lords, were brought 
down for the consideration of this House, 
there would be, unquestionably, an op- 
portunity afforded to every hon. Mem- 
ber for expressing an opinion upon it. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE KILKENNY DRAIN- 
AGE DISTRICT SCHEME. 


Mr. MARUM asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether he is aware of 
the proposed formation of an arterial 
drainage district in North Kilkenny, 
projected by certain tenant farmers, and 
extending over an area of some twenty 
miles in length; that the county sur- 
veyor of Kilkenny has executed all the 
necessary maps, plans, and specifica- 
tions, on their behalf, which have been 
lodged with the Board of Works at the 
expense of those tenant farmers; that 
the engineer of the Board of Works has 
held an inquiry, after deposit of funds 
made by those tenant farmers, that he 
has reported favourably as to this pro- 
posed arterial drainage scheme, and that 
the sum of over £32,000 proposed to be 
expended would realise at the lowest 
estimate 6} per cent. upon the outlay; 
that a deputation waited upon his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Trevelyan, in 1883, re- 
questing exceptionable terms as to the 
interest upon the sum of £32,000 re- 
quired for the project, and likewise en- 
couragement and assistance in reference 
to the formation of the drainage district 
and the action of the Board of Works in 
relation thereto; that by a letter dated 
the 6th day of December 1883, Mr. Tre- 
velyan intimated that some alteration in 
the law in regard to giving tenants a 
voice in the undertaking of arterial 
drainage works would be introduced 
into the Land Improvement (Ireland) 
Consolidation Bill of the former Session 
in the event of its being re-introduced in 
the then next Session, and that Mr. 
Trevelyan recommended upon the whole 
matter— 

“ That the promoters of the Kilkenny scheme 


should hold it over until those matters had been 
considered and decided by the Government; ”’ 








that the Land Improvement and Arterial 
Drainage (Ireland) Bill of 1883 was with- 
drawn, and subsequently the Land Im- 

rovement and Arterial Drainage (Ire- 
and)Bill of 1884 was likewise withdrawn; 
that the tenant farmers of this extensive 
drainage district, namely, of Urling- 
ford, Johnstown, Cullohill, Rathdowney, 
and Durrow, who have expended a large 
sum in prelvninery expenses, in refer- 
ence to those praenn drainage works, 
have been and are much disappointed, 
and likewise the labourers of the locality; 
and, whether the Government are pre- 
pared to introduce provisions into the 
Arterial Drainage Bill now brought in, 
that will carry out the undertaking of 
Mr. Trevelyan as to giving a voice to the 
tenants on the Drainage Board by consti- 
tuting “‘ Statutory termors” owners of 
land for the purposes of the Act, and 
otherwise ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The circumstances 
stated by the hon. Member are known 
to me, and I am glad to recognize the 
intelligent zeal of the tenant farmers for 
the improvement of their land. In re- 
ply to the substantive part of this Ques- 
tion, I beg to refer him to the Land 
Improvement and Arterial Drainage Bill 
now before the House, Clause 45 of 
which would effect the object he desires, 
and which contains many other useful 
improvements in the existing law. Un- 
fortunately, however, these improve- 
ments seem to be disapproved by the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar). 


THE MAGISTRACY (GREAT BRITAIN)— 
PROHIBITION OF PUBLIC MEETINGS 
AND PROCESSIONS. 


Mr. MARUM asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether there is any circular or in- 
struction issued to the local magis- 
tracy of Great Britain, in reference 
to. the prohibition of public meet- 
ings or processions, or their action in 
relation thereto; whether his attention 
has been directed to the Salvation Army 
case (Beatly and others, Appellants ; 
Gillbanks, Respondent, Law Reports, 
Q.B. 308), wherein the following ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Notice”” was placarded through the 
streets of Weston-super-Mare :— 

“« Whereas it hath been made appear to us the 
undersigned, two of Her Majesty's justices of 
the peace for the county of Somerset, acting in 
and for the division upon the oath of divers 
persons, that a riotous and tumultuous assembly 
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-Mare, and further, that there are reagon- 
ale grounds for apprehending a repetition of 
such riotous and tumultuous assembly in the 
public strects of Weston-super-Mare. We do 
therefore hereby require, order, and direct all 
persons to abstain from. assembling to the dis- 
turbance of the public peace, in the public 
streets, within the parish.” (Signed by two 
magistrates. ) 

That, thereupon one Beatly and others 
were arrested for holding an assembly 
and forming a procession in contraven- 
tion of this magisterial notice or procla- 
mation, and were subsequently convicted 
by the local magistrates and ordered to 
find sureties to keep the peace. That 
such conviction and order was set aside, 
with costs, in the Queen’s Bench Di- 
vision of the High Court of Justice 
(13th June, 1882); that the appellants 
assembled with others for a lawful pur- 

ose and with no intention of carrying 
it out unlawfully, but with the know- 
ledge that their assembly would be op- 
posed, and with good reason to st re 
that a breach of the peace would be 
committed by those opposed to it; that 
it was held by Field and Cave, T.8. 
that they could not be rightly convicted 
of an unlawful assembly; that Mr. Jus- 
tice Field, in the course of giving judg- 
ment, said— 

‘* What has happened here is that an unlawful 
organisation has assumed to itself the right to 
prevent the appellants and others from lawfully 
assembling together, and the finding of the 
justices (magistrates at petty sessions) amounts 
to this, that a man may be convicted for doing 
a lawful act if he knows that his doing it may 
cause another to do an unlawful act. There is 
no authority for such a proposition ; ”’ 


whether he acquiesces in the principles 
of Law laid down by the learned judges 
in the above case, and that the prohibi- 
tion of public meetings or public pro- 
cessions, under the circumstanves therein 
occurring, and proclamations or public 
notices purporting to suppress such pub- 
lic meetings or public processions in 
local authorities are not warranted by 
Law in Great Britain; and, whether, in 
consequence of this decision, he has felt 
it to be his duty to withdraw or modify 
any former circular or instruction to 
local magistracy or issue any fresh one; 
and, if so, whether he will lay a copy 
of the same before the House ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that he had not issued any 
such Circular. He had no power to 
Mr, Marum 





do so. When applied to for advice, he 
had given the best information and ad- 
vice he could. Before the decision in 
the Weston-super-Mare case the Home 
Office gave advice, founded upon opi- 
nions given by Law Officers of the 
Crown. Papers were laid upon the 
Table in 1882 in connection with what 
was called the Basingstoke case. Then 
came the legal decision referred to, and 
after that, whenever magistrates ap- 
pealed to the Home Office, they were 
referred to that decision. The whole 
matter was fully set out in a speech he 
made on the 15th of July last year on the 
Cleator Moor case. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 
FRONTIER. 

Sirk HENRY TYLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether Punj Deh is garrisoned by 
Afghan troops, and at what distance 
from Punj Deh the Russian advanced 
force now is ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Punj Deh is gar- 
risoned by Afghan troops. It is about 
24 miles south of Sariyazi, which is re- 
ported to have been lately occupied by 
the Russians. 


ARMY (INDIA)—BRITISH REINFORCE- 
MENTS, 

Sirk HENRY TYLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, having regard to recent 
events, it is intended to strengthen the 
British Forces in India ? 

Mr. J. K. OROSS: In answering this 
Question I will also reply to the hon. 
Member for Athlone (Mr. Justin Huntly 
M‘Carthy). The Earl of Dufferin has 
not asked for any increase of the num- 
ber of British troops; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not thought it 
necessary to strengthen the British 
Forces in India. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMY AND. NAVY EX- 
PENDITURE—SHORT SERVICE. 


Stir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the question of Short Service, espe- 
cially as regards Indian Reliefs and the 
depletion of Regiments, also the num- 
bers of men constantly in hospital, will 
form parts of the subject for the Select 
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Committee on Army and Navy ar jon 
ture, or be withia the province of such 
Committee ? 

Tae OHANOELLOR or tue EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Campers): The whole ques- 
tion of Army and Navy Expenditure is 
proposed to be referred to the Commit- 
tee, and it will be for the Committee 
itself to determine what branches of 
expenditure it will take up. 


EGYPT—THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN— 
STEAMERS ON THE NILE. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the Govern- 
ment intend building portable shallow 
water steel-clad steamers suitable for the 

rotection of the Lower and Upper Nile 
Valleys ; if so, whether he can inform 
the House what number are to be or- 
dered, also how they are to be armed, 
and when they are to be ready for ship- 
ment to Alexandria ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
We are making every preparation to 
afford Lord Wolseley all the assistance 
he may require in the matter of steamers 
for the Nile or otherwise; but, in the 
interests of the Expedition, I must ask 
hon. Members not to expect me to de- 
scribe in detail the preparations, know- 
ledge of which might become valuable 
to the enemy. 


FRANCE AND CHINA—THE HOSTILI- 
TIES;— BLOCKING OF SHANGHAI 
RIVER. 

Me. SUTHERLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether information has been 
received by the Foreign Office to the 
effect that the Chinese authorities have, 
within the last forty-eight hours, pub- 
licly intimated that the entrance to the 
Shanghai River at Woosung will be 
blocked, so as to prevent the access of 
shipping to that port, and that vessels 
are now being stopped by their owners 
at Woosung in consequence of this no- 
tification; and, if so, whether he can 
hold out any hopes that the influence of 
Her Majesty’s Government may be suc- 
cessfully employed to avert this extreme 
measure, which, if carried out, must be 
the cause of most serious loss and incon- 
venience to British trade ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
been informed that the Chinese authori- 
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ties at Shanghai have given notice that 
the river is about to blocked ; but 
they are aware that preparations have 
been made for that purpose, and that it 
is the intention of the authorities to 
obstruct the access to the river if they 
thinkit necessary for purposes of defence. 
Her Majesty’s Government have urged, 
and will continue to urge, upon the 
Chinese Government that there should 
be no unnecessary interference with 
trade ; but they would not be justified 
in preventing the Chinese authorities 
from the adoption of defensive measures. 
From a telegram received to-day at 
Lloyd’s it appears that the French 
Minister in China has re-affirmed an 
agreement made last year between the 
French and Chinese officials at Shanghai 
that Shanghai and Woosung should 
remain outside the range of hostilities. 


FRANCE AND CHINA—THE 
HOSTILITIES—INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Mr. CROPPER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he has seen the following report in The 
Times :— 

‘* Hong Kong, Feb. 2. 

“At Taiwan there are only three French 
vessels blockading the south-west of Formosa. 
The French are, however, destroying hundreds 
of fishing and trading craft along the coast, the 
crews being killed, or taken to Kelung and 
treated barbarously : 

‘“‘Much indignation is expressed at Hong 
Kong being allowed to be used as a base for 
such operations ; ’’ 
and, if he will inform the House if the 
Foreign Enlistment Act is yet fairly put 
in force at our Stations in China f 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE : 
I beg to refer the hon. Member to Earl 
Granville’s full and explicit statement 
in the House of Lords yesterday, in an- 
swer to Lord Denman’s Question, and 
to state that the Foreign Enlistment Act 
is being enforced in Her Majesty’s Colo- 
nies in the East. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS AT BIRMINGHAM— 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If his atten- 
tion has been called to a speech 
delivered at Birmingham by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade on the 
5th January, and in which he is re- 
peer in The Times of the 6th to have 
sal — 
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“ But Task what ransom will property . 
for the security which it enjoys,” and ‘‘ what 
substitute will it make for the natural rights 
which have ceased to be recognized ; ” 


and, whether these sentiments express 
the policy of the Cabinet as a body ; and, 
if not, whether the principle that those 
who hold landed property may be com- 
pelled to ransom it, is an open question 
on which each Minister of the Orown is 
free to hold his own opinion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
the hon. Gentleman leads me to state 
that I had some communication—about 
10 days, or I believe more than that 
—a fortnight ago with my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade on the subject of the speech to 
which the hon. Member refers. My 
right hon. Friend was kind enough 
to give me an explanation of his general 
meaning. The House will forgive me 
if I read the passage of the letter, al- 
though it is longer than I should wish 
to introduce ordinarily in reply to a 
Question. My right hon. Friend says 
in a letter to me, which is dated Feb- 
ruary 7— 

‘‘ Starting with the proposition that the obli- 
oi as well as the rights of property must 

e strictly enforced, I argued that the com- 
munity, as a whole, owed to its poorer members 
something more in the way of social legislation 
than it already had conceded in the Poor Law 
and the Education Act. I urged that the inci- 
dence of taxation still bore unequally on the 
working classes, and that the burden should be 
in proportion to the means. I also argued in 
favour of some See attempt to multiply 
small owners and tenants. ”’ 


My right hon. Friend then further 
illustrates his meaning by reference to a 
speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen). He 
says— 

‘*T find, for instance, Mr. Goschen, at 
Edinburgh, declaring the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number to be the peculiar object of 
Liberal policy, and advocating, in particular, as 
one of the applications of the general doctrine, 
the multiplication of small holders. He expresses 
disapproval of the methods suggested in my 
speeches ; but I note a remarkable passage in 
which he says, in regard to the proposals of 
State socialism, he thinks it wiser to extend the 
functions of local authorities in order to entrust 
to them the work which cannot be safely per- 
formed by the State. This completely covers 
by main suggestion, that the local authorities 
should have power to purchase land, and ex- 
pend money in connection with the creation of 
oceupying ownerships and allotments.’’ 


I therefore understand that my right 
hon. Friend considers that the incidence 
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ually 
classes, and that the 
burden ought to be in proportion to the 
means of the taxpayer. ese are opi- 
nions which appear to me to be matters 
for discussion, and which it is totally 
impossible for me to discuss in making 
a reply to a Question; but, undoubtedly, 
if there is anyone in the House in whose 
case it is unnecessary that such exposi- 
tion should be given, I am that person ; 
because for the last 30 years it has been 
my ineessant duty—or, at all events, my 
practice—to inflict upon the House of 
Commons the most detailed knowledge 
of all my opinions upon every question 
of money and finance, But the hon. Gen- 
tleman has added another Question, 
which I have some difficulty in con- 
struing. I have said these opinions of 
my right hon. Friend are matters for 
discussion ; but, in my opinion, they do 
not express, nor do they purport to ex- 
press, the policy of the Cabinet as a 
body. They are his own particular 
sentiments, and have nothing to do with 
any matter now under the consideration 
of the Cabinet. And then the hon. Gen- 
tleman asks whether the principle that 
those who hold landed property may be 
compelled to ransom it, is an open ques- 
tion on which each Minister of the 
Crown is free to hold his own opinion? 
I am not aware that any such principle 
is announced with regard to landed pro- 
perty. I am bound to say the only 
serious attack I have ever known made 
on landed property was ap. attack made, 
whether knowingly or not, by the Party 
opposite, strange as it may seem; for in 
the year 1852—the right hon. Gentle- 
man who leads the Party opposite is not 
responsible for it, for he was not then in 
the House—but in that year it was pro- 
posed by the Party opposite, when in 
power under the Leadership of that dis- 
tinguished man, Mr. Disraeli, to intro- 
duce into the Income Tax the principle 
of taxing Schedule A, together with 
Schedule C, at a higher rate than Sche- 
dule D and the other Schedules. Un- 
doubtedly that was, in my opinion, amost 
formidable attack on landed property, 
which I have on every occasion, for 30 
years, done my best to oppose; and if 
my right hon. Friend leans at all to an 
opinion of that kind, he certainly will 
find in me one of his antagonists. But 
I have communicated with my right hon. 
Friend, and I find he by no means follows 
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the Party ite in this matter. He 
assures me that what he has said is— 
not in his fixed conviction, but, as I 
understand him, he thinks it a fair sub- 
ject for consideration—that all property 
should, whether anything in the nature 
of investments, whether personal or in 
land, be taxed at a higher rate than pre- 
carious incomes. This seems to me to 
be a matter for fair Parliamentary con- 
sideration; and undoubtedly it is im- 
possible for me to quarrel with my right 
hon. Friend for holding that opinion, 
though I entirely dissent from it, when I 
recollect that he stops far short of a doc- 
trine announced as a matter of practical 
legislation by Gentlemen who sit on the 
Benches opposite. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: I am 
afraid the right hon. Gentleman has not 
looked at my Question. The Question I 
asked is, whether he has seen the ex- 
tracts from the speech which contained 
the following words :— 

“ But I ask what ransom will property pay 
for the security which it enjoys ;”’ 
and— 

‘“‘ what substitute will it make for the natural 
rights which have ceased to be recognised ? ”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman simply reads 
an explanation of other parts of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade’s speech ; 
but does not answer my Question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg pardon; I 
began by saying that, having seen and 
had my attention called to these expres- 
sions, I asked my right hon. Friend 
what he intended to convey by them, 
and I have read to the House his expla- 
nation. There was nothing said, either 
in these expressions or anywhere else, 
about landed property, on which the 
stress of the hon. Gentleman’s Question 
was meant to bear; and I really venture 
to doubt whether the hon. Gentleman 
has read his own Question. 


EGYPT—THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN— 
PUBLIC PRAYER FOR THE TROOPS. 
Srr JOHN HAY asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, as the 
state of public affairs in the Soudan and 
elsewhere has constituted a case of 
great emergency, he will advise the 
Crown to issue its mandate for public 
Prayer to be offered to Almighty God 
for our seamen and soldiers engaged in 
warlike operations, and for the success 
of Her Majesty’s arms by sea and land? 
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Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman did not consider 
prayers voluntarily offered to the Al- 
mighty of more efficacy than prayers 
consequent on the mandate of Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply to the 
Question of the right hon. and aut 
Gentleman, I have already informed 
him that I have had communications 
with the Primate of the Church of Eng- 
land, and I have found that provision 
had been made, by means not political, 
for the offering of prayers of this kind, 
and I believe they are universally used 
at the present time throughout the 
country. That being so, there is no 
intention on the part of the Government 
to attempt any interference. 


CENTRAL ASIA—HERAT. 


Str HENRY TYLER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken, are 
taking, or will take, any measures with 
a view to the security of Herat, and to 
prevent its being taken by a coup de 
main ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. Gentleman, I have to state 
that Her Majesty’s Government are en- 
gaged in taking the steps which they 
deem best for ascertaining and securing 
the entire frontier of Afghanistan, in- 
cluding Herat; and they cannot enter 
into any statement of particulars, be- 
cause they conceive it would be disad- 
vantageous to the public interest. 


GENERAL GORDON—TRIBUTE OF 
HONOODR. 


Str FREDERICK MILNER, who 
had given Notice to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is his in- 
tention, or of any responsible Minister 
of the Crown in the House of Commons, 
to pay any verbal tribute of honour to 
the memory of General Gordon ? said, 
that after the eloquent, but rather tardy, 
tribute paid by the Prime Minister the 
previous night to the memory of General 
Gordon, he would not put the Question. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
THE EVACUATION OF THE SOUDAN. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
following statements, made by the Cor- 
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respondent of 7he Standard at Suakin on 
the 28rd :-— 

“The avowed determination of Government 
to abandon the Soudan after taking Khartoum 
must have the effect of driving every tribesman 
inclined to help us into the arms of the Mahdi, 
it will in no way disarm the fanatical hostilit 
of the enemy ; the news known here to-day wi 
be carried to-morrow across the Desert. In ten 
days it will be known at Berber and Khartoum, 
and throughout the whole of the valley of the 
Upper Nile, and will be a direct incitement on 
the part of the English Government to every 
tribe in the Soudan to rise on the flanks and 
rear of our little army there, for it is a notice 
that all who take our part or show us friend- 
ship will be finally abandoned to the vengeance 
of the Mahdi. The most intense bitterness 1s felt 
and expressed by officers and men here. They 
feel that Government has thus once more, at 
@ critical moment, increased the difficulties and 
dangers of their arduous undertaking, and has 
added one more to the series of blunders which 
will have to be retrieved by their life blood ; 
the declaration last year that the Soudan was 
to be abandoned doomed General Gordon’s 
mission to failure, and cost him his life. The 
consequences of the reiteration of that pledge to- 
day are likely to prove scarcely less disastrous ; ’’ 
and, whether he will now make a decla- 
ration that will avert these disastrous 
results ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gentle- 
man has been misled by the statements 
of a correspondent. I am not surprised 
that the correspondent should have been 
misled; but I am a little surprised that 
the hon. Gentleman should have been, 
as he heard the statement which I made 
in this House the other day. He calls 
my attention, and asks me to read a ro- 
cantation in consequence of a statement 
of the Correspondent of The Standard 
that there has been an avowed deter- 
mination on the part of the Government 
to abandon the Soudan after taking 
Khartoum. Who has expressed that 
determination? I have never said a 
word aboutit. [‘Oh!”] Iam speak- 
ing now of what has taken place since 
Parliament met after the Adjournment. 
What I spoke of, Sir, in the explana- 
tion which I addressed to Parliament in 
the House of Commons on Thursday 
last was, not the abandonment of the 
Soudan after the taking of Khartoum— 
it was the evacuation of the Soudan by 
Egypt. I have never said a word on 
the subject of the withdrawal or of 
the evacuation of the Soudan by Her 
Majesty’s Forces. [ Opposition lauyhter. | 
Sir, I explained myself, I think, with 
tolerable fulness on this subject last 
night ; but I am endeavouring to correct 
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what is evidently a gross misapprehen- 
sion which seems to have consisted in 
this—that I have stated that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces were to evacuate the 
Soudan immediately after they had suc- 
ceeded in taking Khartoum. I have 
never entered into the subject in the 
form of any particular statement. What 
I have said is, that the evacuation of 
the Soudan by Egypt and its restoration 
to freedom constituted the original policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and thet 
that policy had not been altered, but 
that events had occurred which prevented 
its immediate execution. And then, in 
dealing with the question of the taking 
of Khartoum, I pointed out that the 
effect of a negative decision on that 
question would have been the abandon- 
ment at one stroke of a variety of pur- 
poses—some of which I enumerated, 
and which consisted of matters with re- 
spect to which I believe I said more 
than once that, in our view, any reason- 
able effort ought to be made to deal with 
them. Consequently, there is no truth 
in the statement that Her Majesty’s 
Forces were simply to execute a military 
operation and then retire. I now wish 
to say that I adhere to my full statement 
of last night as the explanation more at 
large of my sentiments ; but the reason 
why I dwell more on the phrase ‘‘ evacua- 
tion of the Soudan by Egypt” is this— 
that on Thursday I was speaking, not 
as I usually do, but from a note made, 
after careful consideration, with my Col- 
leagues, and I find the phrase I used— 
‘“‘the evacuation of the Soudan by 
Egypt”—is carefully reported in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether, in view of the very important 
statement of the Prime Minister, and 
the importance of the precise meaning 
of the Government being properly un- 
derstood in the East, they were to under- 
stand from the reply just given that 
Her Majesty’s Government would not 
give up their control, political or mili- 
tary, over the Soudan which they were 
endeavouring to obtain till a fixed and 
orderly Government had been estab- 
lished there ? 

Mz. GLADSTONE: I refer the hon. 
Member to the speech I made last night, 
and to the explanations I gave on Thurs- 
day. I abide by those explanations, 
and I refer the hon. Gentleman to them 
so far as I am concerned. 
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EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
PRINCE HASSAN, 


Mrz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Prime Minister, If he could now 
state whether Prince Hassan was a 
functionary of the British Government 
or of the Egyptian ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I apprehend that 
the case is, as it was stated by my noble 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, that Prince Hassan is 
to be considered as a person holding an 
appointment having relations with other 
persons who are under the authority of 
the Khedive of Egypt; but that that 
appointment was made with the ap- 
proval and counsel of British function- 
aries in the Soudan. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Prime Minister, Whether, as it had 
been publicly stated that Prince Hassan 
was to be made Governor of Khartoum, 
Her Majesty’s Government would there- 
fore prevent his going as Civil Commis- 
sioner with Lord Wolseley ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government do not intend to pre- 
vent his going as Civil Commissioner. 


EGYPT—ARABI PASHA. 


Mr.JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in consideration of the present 
condition of affairs in Egypt, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government can see their way to 
cause the recall of Arabi Pasha from 
exile in Ceylon, and to further cause his 
restoration to authority in the adminis- 
tration of the government of the coun- 
try ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; Her 
Majesty’s Government will not adopt the 
suggestion contained in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. 


NAVY—THE TROOPSHIP “ POONAH.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether he could 
give any information with regard to the 
transport Poonah, which was reported to 
be somewhere in the Irish Channel, 
having injured her shaft ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: The trans- 
port Poonah, on her way from Malta to 
Queenstown, partially fractured her main 
shaft. The Canadian voyageurs who 
formed part of her passengers were landed 
atQueenstown. After a consultation with 
the representatives of the Peninsular 
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and Oriental Company, and on the re- 
port of the Admiral and engineer offi- 
cials at Queenstown, it was considered 
safe to let the ship proceed to Ports- 
mouth accompanied by two tugs. Off 
the Longships the hawsers parted, and 
one of the tugs which had lost sight of 
the steamer in the night came into Fal- 
mouth on Monday morning and reported 
the circumstance. About 7.30 p.m. last 
night the Mount Zina, the other tug 
which had been engaged, parted with 
the Poonah off the coast of Cornwall. 
The Admiralty have despatched the 
powerful tug Stormcock from Pembroke, 
two tugs from Devonport, and a hired 
tug from Queenstown. They are ex- 
pected to fall in with the Poonah this 
afternoon. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked as to the 
time when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would move for the appointment of 
the Select Committees on Army and 
Navy Expenditure, and on the expendi- 
ture for Miscellaneous and other Ser- 
vices ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers): I do not see 
any prospect of the Motion for the two 
Committees being reached before half- 
past 12 to-night ; but I shall move them 
on the first occasion permitted by the 
Rules of the House. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON in- 
quired whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was really going to move a Vote 
of Censure on his two Colleagues at 
12 o’clock at night ? 

Tat CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Oxrpers) said, that it was 
the wish of the House in 1583 and 1884 
—a wish pointedly expressed by the 
Leader of the Party to which the noble 
Lord belonged—that this Committee to 
which the noble Lord referred should 
be appointed, and he should certainly 
take the first opportunity of moving for 
its appointment. 


GENERAL GORDON—LETTER FROM 
LORD WOLSELEY. 

Loxv JOHN MANNERS: I wish to 
ask the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he has any ob- 
jection to laying on the Table the letter 
from Lord Wolseley to General Gordon 
intrusted to Sir Charles Wilson ? 
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THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have made inquiry, and find that 
no copy of that letter has been sent 
home. 


MOTION. 
—~o—— 

ORDERS OF THE DAY— 
EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN—THE VOTE 
OF CENSURE—NOTICES OF MOTIONS. 
RESOLUTION. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Notices of Motions be postponed 
until after the Order of the Day for resuming 
the Adjourned Debate on Egypt and the 
Soudan.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND, who had a 
Notice on the Paper to call attention to 
the case of District Inspector Murphy, 
said, that he rose for the purpose of 
opposing the Motion which had been 
made by the Prime Minister. He should 
not have taken this course if there had 
been the slightest probability of his 
being able, as a private Member, to 
have called attention to the subject 
standing in his name upon any other 
occasion, as the Government had appro- 

riated all the days of private Members 
or an indefinite period. He could quite 
understand the impatience with which 
English Members might regard the in- 
troduction of merely [rish questions at a 
time like that; but they should remem- 
ber the position which the Irish Mem- 
bers occupied in that House. They had 
no other means of calling to account the 
men ruling their country, who were in- 
vested with absolutely arbitrary powers ; 
and it should also be remembered that 
the Irish Members were not at all in- 
terested in the solemn sham fight going 
on between the rival English political 
Parties. There were two reasons why 
the Motion which stood in his name 
should not be pushed aside by the car- 
rying of the Resolution before the mat- 
ter had been adequately discussed and 
disposed of. The matter was one which 
could brook no delay, for although it 
might appear to some Members that the 
subject was an insignificant one, still it 
should be distinctly understood that this 
view would not be taken by those who 
represented the Irish Executive. It re- 
lated to the dismissal from the Irish 
Constabulary of an officer who, after 18 
years’ meritorious service, had been re- 
moved from the Force without pension 
in the most arbitrary and unjust manner, 
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and, as he (Mr. Redmond) believed he 
would be able to show, most illegally. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must remind the hon. Member that the 
Rule of Relevancy strictly applies to this 
debate. The hon. Member would not 
be in order in going into the details of 
the case he has referred to upon the 
Motion now before the House. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND said, he 
was most anxious to observe the ruling 
of the Chair. He had no intention of 
going into the details of the case ; but 
he believed he was entitled, as a matter 
of argument, to show that his Motion 
was one of such importance that it would 
not brook delay, and ought not to be 
overridden by the proposal which the 
Prime Minister had just made. If he 
were right in that view, he would con- 
tinue his remarks, bearing in mind most 
strictly the ruling of the Chair. His 
Motion dealt not only with the unjust 
and illegal dismissal of an officer, but 
with the conduct of the Executive Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
would be entirely out of Order. The 
question of the dismissal of this officer 
is not the point now before the House, 
and cannot be discussed. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND continued. 
He was most anxious to observe the 
ruling of the Chair, and he was only 
proceeding to show the relevancy of the 
subject. But if the right hon. Gentle- 
man decided against him, of course he 
would submit to his ruling. His argu- 
ment was that the Motion which ap- 
peared on the Paper in his name was 
one which called to account the conduct 
of certain leading Irish officials, who 
had unjustly and illegally dismissed a 
man from the Royal Irish Constabulary 
simply on the ground of revenge. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must again call 
the hon. Member to Order. I have 
already twice pointed out to the hon. 
Member that the way in which he is 
discussing this subject is not in Order, 
and I beg that he will observe the ruling 
of the Chair. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND reminded 
the Speaker that he had said he was 
anxious to observe the ruling of the 
Chair. ([Zaughter.} That statement 
might afford some amusement to certain 
hon. Members, but, nevertheless, it was 
true. The relative importance of the de- 
bate upon the Vote of Censure, and the 
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Motion which stood in his name on the 
Paper, was such that Irish Members 
were justified in opposing the proposal 
of the Prime Minister by every means 
in their power. He believed that he 
was entitled to ask the Government to 
afford him some facilities for the con- 
sideration of his Motion. He should 
be satisfied if the Prime Minister would 
undertake to give him an opportunity for 
bringing the matter forward within the 
next three or four weeks. The discus- 
sion need not be a long one. The Soli- 
citor General for Ireland had blocked 
the Notice so that the Motion could 
not be discussed that evening after 
12.30. This looked as if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was deliberately 
trying to suppress the discussion in 
the interest of his Colleagues in Dublin 
Castle. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
quite willing to give way should any 
Members of the Government be desirous 
of answering the appeal of his hon. 
Friend. He did not want to occupy the 
time of the House; but as nobody had 
risen he would make a few observations 
in support of the objection made by his 
hon. Friend. It must have struck every 
hon. Member that this was the second 
occasion during the present Session that 
the Prime Minister had stood up and 
asked the House to deprive Irish Mem- 
bers of their privileges, and of the ad- 
vantages which they had obtained from 
the ballot. He would point out that 
the Government had already mono- 
polized the whole of the time of the 
House, to the prejudice of the Irish 
Members, who were extremely anxious 
to discuss various questions which vitally 
affected the interests of their con- 
stituents. The debate on the Vote of 
Censure might without any disad- 
vantage be postponed until after the 
discussion of the Motion of his hon. 
Friend, or even for three or four weeks. 
All the speeches on the Motion of the 
Leader of the Opposition, up to the 
present, had been extremely dull. He 
should have been glad, if possible, to 
make an exception in favour of the 
Prime Minister; but in justice he felt 
reluctantly compelled to include the 
right hon. Gentleman in the description. 
The debate excited no interest either in 
the House or out of it. As far as he 
could see, both sides of the House 
seemed to look upon the result of the 
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debate as a foregone conclusion. The 
Government would not go out, and the 
Tories would not take their places if 
they did go out; and the discussion 
was, therefore, a most unwarrantable 
waste of time. His hon. Friend the 
Member for New Ross (Mr. John Red- 
mond) had a distinct cause of complaint 
against the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Walker) for 
the block he had placed against the 
Motion, because otherwise the Motion 
itself might have been discussed at a 
later hour. The action of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman showed him to be 
more Viceregal than the Viceroy him- 
self. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if, as 
stated by the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, the debate on the Vote of 
Censure had to them been without spirit 
or animation, the hon. Member might 
still hope that thenceforth it would be 
both powerful and animated. Hon. 
Members could not suppose that the 
Government were so Tecoeenay en- 
amoured of Votes of Censure upon 
themselves that they had an interested 
motive in proposing the Motion now be- 
fore the House. It was in accordance 
with established rule and practice that 
a debate on a Motion of Censure should, 
if possible, be proceeded with without 
interruption to its close. He could 
assure the hon. Member that no one felt 
more than he (Mr. Gladstone) did the 
inconvenience to which he had been put. 
He was anxious to facilitate any ar- 
rangement which might be feasible to 
forward their views, although he could 
not agree with the hon. Member that in 
Ireland there was an absolute and arbi- 
trary system of government. He fully 
agreed with him in the desire that Mem- 
bers from Ireland should have the fullest 
liberty of submitting anything which 
they thought partook of the nature of a 
grievance to the House. With regard 
to the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, it 
had been observed that his hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary was not in his place; 
but the reason was that he was unable 
to be in his place that evening, and that 
warranted the Solicitor General in taking 
the step which he had. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had given an assurance that this 
discussion would not occupy any great 
length of time. That being so, what 
he had to say to him was this—no op- 
position would be made to his bringing 
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on his Motion on a future evening after 
the adjournment of the debate had been 
proposed. Heneed not, however, point 
out the great difficulty which there 
would be in that case in securing a 
House for any great length of time. It 
was not absolutely in the power of the 
Government to secure a House for the 
hon. Member, but he could assure him 
that no obstacle would be placed in his 


way. 
Mr. SEXTON said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had quoted custom and 
usage in support of a Motion for pro- 
ceeding with the discussion on the Vote 
of Censure; but he believed that he was 
entitled to say that custom and usage 
might be occasionally wisely departed 
from. The hon. Member for New Ross 
desired to bring forward a Motion re- 
lating to Ireland, and he believed that 
the Government would act wisely in 
allowing that debate to go on and be 
disposed of without further expenditure of 
time. He attavhed no importance to 
the absence of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. The Irish Members would be 
lad that evening to accept the Solicitor 
Gast for Ireland as a substitute for 
the right hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had been so 
rigorous in his silence lately that they 
would all be glad to hear him. He ob- 
jected to the manner in which the hon. 
ember for New Ross had been met by 
the Prime Minister. The proposal was 
by no means a fair one, and gave them 
no assurance of any certainty that they 
would be able to bring the case of Dis- 
trict Inspector Murphy forward. The 
right hon. Gentleman had expressed a 
desire that Irish questions should be 
treated promptly and fully in that 
House. If he really felt such a desire, 
why, then, did he allow his legal sub- 
ordinate, the Solicitor General, to block 
the Motion? In reference to the Soudan 
debate, he asked any impartial Member 
if the discussion had not run itself out? 
A duller, more pointless, more spiritless 
debate had not taken place in the course 
of the present Parliament. A stumbling 
attack on the Government had been fol- 
lowed by a bewildering defence; and if 
many more explanations should be made 
in the course of the debate similar to 
that which the Prime Minister had 
volunteered at the Table that evening, it 
would make confusion more confounded. 
The Leaders on both sides had spoken, 


Mr. Gladstone 
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and their followers were not likely to 
have anything new or wise to add. 
Everyone had made up his mind as to 
the division, and nothing hinged on the 
debate, for they all knew that the Go- 
vernment did not intend to go out, and 
that the Opposition did not want to go 
in. Nobody in the country was athirst 
for the matured wisdom of the right 
hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) ; 
and, under all the circumstances, he 
would suggest to the House that their 
respective forces should be drawn off in 
this sham battle, and that they should 
take the vote at once; or, if it was incon- 
venient to do so now, let the debate be 
adjourned until a future day, when a 
division could be taken. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that the offer of 
the Prime Minister was altogether illu- 
sory, as there could be little hope that 
they would have another opportunity of 
bringing this Motion forward. It would 
be wiser for the Government to cut short 
the debate on the Vote of Censure rather 
than incur the charge of having sup- 
pressed the Motion of his hon. Friend; 
for that was really what their proceeding 
amounted to. Ifthe Irish Members were 
denied the opportunity of challenging 
the conduct of the Irish Government in 
regard to District Inspector Murphy, the 
matter would be practically shelved for 
the Session. The case of the grievance 
of an ordinary individual might well 
wait; but Mr. Murphy had no remedy 
at law, and his livelihood and character 
—he might say his very life—depended 
on an appeal to Parliament for an in- 
quiry. He urged, therefore, that his 
hon. Friend should be permitted to bring 
forward his Motion. Everybody was 
really pretty tired of this debate on the 
Vote of Censure. The Opposition did 
not want the Government out, and he 
was sure the Radicalsdid not. No inte- 
rest whatever was taken in the matter 
except by the Members who had their 
speeches in type. He was sure that in 
justice to Mr. Murphy the Government 
should afford Irish Members an oppor- 
tunity of clearing his character from the 
imputations made by what they could 
could not help regarding as a conspiracy 
against him. If the Government per- 
sisted by the mere force of a majority of 
that House in depriving them of that 
opportunity, all he could say was that a 
majority of the Irish people would know 
very well how to view the action of the 
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Government, and would believe them re- 
sponsible for this conspiracy. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND thought 
that the Government were practically 
shelving the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber. Their action in this matter would 
be regarded by the Irish people as a 
sign that the Irish Executive were afraid 
to allow the case of Mr. Murphy to be 
investigated. The proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman would not be received 
with any degree of satisfaction either by 
the Irish Members or the Irish people. 
The right hon. Gentleman and his fol- 
lowers must be aware that the Govern- 
ment of Dublin Castle was detested by 
the people of Ireland. 


Tue New Rvtes or PRocepvre. 


Rule 5 (Irrelevance or Repetition). 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is not now addressing him- 
self to the subject before the House. 
His observations are quite irrelevant. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I bow 
to your ruling, Sir; but I am glad to 
hear that Dublin Castle is irrelevant. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is altogether irrelevant, and I must call 
upon him to discontinue his speech. 


Mr. Repmonp resumed his seat. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR aaid, he 


could not share in the opinion of some 
of his hon, Friends that the debate on 
the Soudan was a sham fight, an empty 
form; for, no doubt, English Members 
on both sides, as well as the Govern- 
ment, were anxious that a direct answer 
should be given to the challenge thrown 
out by the Front Opposition Bench. At 
the same time, he felt bound to com- 
plain of the ruthless manner in which 
the Government dealt with the rights of 
private Members. Unfortunately, the 
Irish Members were now almost the 
only champions of those rights. He 
would remind the Prime Minister that 
the precedents quoted by him were 
drawn from a time when the constitution 
of Parliament was very much different 


‘from what it wasnow. The Irish Mem- 


bers would not be justified in allowing 
the Government to push aside the im- 
portant Motion of his hon. Friend with- 
out remonstrance. He would, therefore, 
move, as an Amendment to the Motion 
of the Prime Minister, to insert, after 
the word ‘‘ Motion,’ these words—‘“ Ex- 
cept the Motion relating to the Royal 
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Irish Constabulary (District Inspector 
Murphy).’’ They would, however, be 
satisfied if the Government promised to 
adjourn the debate on Thursday night 
at 11 o’clock, so that his hon. Friend’s 
Motion could be brought forward. 


Amendment proposed, 


After the word ‘‘ Motions,’’ to insert the 
words ‘‘except the Motion relating to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary (District Inspector 
Murphy).”—(Mr. Arthur O' Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DEASY supported the Amend- 
ment, and argued that the debate on 
the Vote of Censure was not of such 
importance as to take precedence of the 
other important Motions of private Mem- 
bers. Hesuggested that the Irish Mem- 
bers should be allowed by the Govern- 
ment to set down this Motion for Thurs- 
day night at 11 o’clock; and if they 
were not permitted to discuss the case 
of Inspector Murphy now, they would 
feel it their duty to enter into it more 
fully whenever they had an opportunity 
of doing so. Probably they would not 
be allowed to discuss any important 
matter until the Prince of Wales had 
been to Ireland. He might say that it 
would not add to the warmth of the 
reception the Prinee would get there 
when it became known that, imme- 
diately after the Government had de- 
cided on this visit, they took the extreme 
course of preventing the Irish Members 
from ventilating their grievances in that 
House. 


Mr. Justin M‘Cartuy and Mr. Wit- 
L14M Repmonp rose together, but the 
latter gave way. 


Toe New Ruues or PRoceDuRE. 


Rule 1 (Putting the Question). 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! It 
is my duty to inform the House that 
I consider that this subject has been 
adequately discussed; and I think it is 
the evident sense of the House that the 
Question should be put. 


Mr. GuapsTone rose with a copy of 
the Standing Orders in his hand, but 
was prevented from making himself 
heard by loud ironical cheers from the 
Benches occupied by the Lrish Members. 
The right hon. Gentleman remained 
standing at the Table. 
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An Irish Memszr: This is the Liberal 
policy. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: We will remember 
this in Ireland. 


Tur New Ruouzs oF PRocEDURE. 


Rule 9 (Order in Debate). 

Mr. SPEAKER: I Name Mr. O’Brien 
for disregarding the authority of the 
Ohair. 

Mr. KENNY (and other Irish Mem- 
BERS): Name away. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I was on the 
point, Sir, of making another Motion in 
accordance with the intimation which 
fell from you at the moment when the 
hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) 
was Named from the Chair. My duty, 
however, in relation to the Naming of a 
Member takes precedence of the duty I 
was about to perform. I now beg to 
move—‘‘ That Mr. O’Brien be suspended 
from the service of the House.” 

Mr. O’BRIEN : It is the only honour 
I have any ambition for. 


Mr. SEXTON: I rise to a point of 
Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question I have 
to put is, ‘‘That Mr. O’Brien be sus- 
pended from the service of the House.” 


Mr. Sexton remained standing. 


An Irish Memsrr: The object is to 
destroy our votes. 


Mr. SEXTON : I wish, Sir, to address 
you on a point of Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: No debate can be 
allowed upon this Question. 

Mr. SEXTON: I have no desire to 
raise a debate; but I rise to a point 
of Order. [Cries of ‘Order!’ and 
‘* Chair!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: As no debate is 
allowed on this Question it is my duty 
to put it from the Chair. 

. SEXTON: I repeat, Sir, that I 
do not rise for the purpose of raising a 
debate, but merely to speak upon a point 
of Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
rises to a point of Order he can be 
heard. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to submit 
to you, Sir, that on every occasion 
hitherto, when a Member has been 
suspended from the service of the House 
for disregarding the authority of the 
Chair, this formula has always been ob- 
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served by the Speaker—‘‘ Mr. So-and- 
so, I Name you to the House for dis- 
regarding the authority of the Chair ;” 
and then a Minister of the Crown has 
moved a Motion to suspend him from 
the service of the House. On this occa- 
sion, Sir, the only words which passed 
your lips were ‘‘ Mr. O’Brien.” You said 
nothing further. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The course whieh 
I adopted was perfectly regular. The 
Question is, ‘‘ That Mr. O’Brien be sus- 
pended from the service of the House.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 244; Noes 
20: Majority 224.—(Div. List, No. 28.) 


Mr. SPEAKER, having read the num- 
bers, said: I now call upon the hon. 
Member for Mallow to withdraw. 

Mr. O’BRIEN, rising : Certainly, Mr. 
Speaker; and I shall leave the House 
with far more pleasure than I ever en- 
tered it. 


Mr. O’Brien then withdrew. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: In consequence 
of the declaration made from the Ohair 
immediately before the last Question was 
put, I beg now to move “‘ That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The original Ques- 
tion was— 

“That the Notices of Motions be postponed 
until after the Order of the Day for resuming 
the Adjourned Debate on Egypt and the 
Soudan ’’— 


since which an Amendment has been 
moved, after the word ‘‘ Motions,” to 
insert the words ‘‘except the Motion 
relating to the Royal Irish Constabulary 
(District Inspector Murphy).” The 
Question I have now to put is, ‘‘ That 
those words be there inserted.” 

Mr. PARNELL: I rise to a point of 
Order. I wish to submit to you, Sir, 
that the Question is not ‘‘That those 
words be there inserted,” but that in 
accordance with the Standing Order you 
should first put the Question, ‘‘That the 
Question be now put.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is in accordance 
with the Standing Order that I have 
now put the Question—the Question 
being the insertion of these words. 


The House was cleared for a Divi- 
sion. 
Mr. GORST (speaking seated, and 


covered): I beg to submit a point of 
Order. You, Sir, having, in accordance 
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withthe Standing Order, intimated that 
in your opinion the subject has been ade- 
quately discussed, and that the evident 
sense of the House is in favour of coming 
to a conclusion upon it, I submit that in 
accordance with the Standing Order the 
Question put from the Chair should be, 
“That the Question be now put.” Upon 
the Question being so proposed and put 
from the Chair there may be a Division. 
If in that Division fewer than 200 Mem- 
bers vote for the Motion, then the 
debate ought to be continued, unless 
the minority is less than 40. I sub- 
mit, therefore, that the mode in which 
the Question has been put is not regular, 
and is not in accordance with the Stand- 
ing Order. 

rn. SPEAKER: The Question im- 
mediately before the House was the 
Amendment, and the Question put to 
the House was, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister made that Motion. 

Mr. SEXTON: You never put that 
Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman put the Question, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 

Mr. SEXTON: With all due defer- 
ence, the right hon. Gentleman only 
made that Motion ; he could not put it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: You 
never put the Question, ‘‘That the 
Question be now put.” It was for you, 
Sir, to put that Question to the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I put the Question 
to the House from the Chair, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Several Irish Memsers: No, Sir; 
certainly not. Never. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am in the recol- 
lection of the House, and I said that the 
Motion was, ‘‘ That the Question be now 
wi The Question then immediately 

efore the House was the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County ; and I thought it was my duty 
to put the Question, ‘‘ That the Question 
be now put,” on the Amendment as well 
as on the Main Question. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I wish 
to represent to you, Sir, that the House 
has not had an opportunity of deciding 
the question whether the Question be 
now put. 

Mr. PARNELL: I submit, with great 
respect, that one Question only can be 
put at a time, and that we should, in 
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accordance with the Standing Order, be 

— to ascertain the sense of the 
ouse on the first Question—namely, 

“That the Question be now put.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: My view was that 
I did put to the House the Question 
“That the Question be now put” upon 
the Amendment, which was then before 
the House. I should again have to put 
the Question ‘‘ That the Question be now 
put” upon the Main Question, when that 
came up for decision, That is the 
view which I took, and I believe that it 
is in compliance with the Standing 
Order. 

Mr. GORST: Is the Question now 
before the House, and upon which the 
House is now about to vote, the Question 
‘* That the Question be now put?” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; the Question 
before the House is “ That the Question 
be now pnt.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 207 ; Noes 
46: Majority 161.—(Div. List, No. 29.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe, Sir, 
that under your ruling from the Chair 
it now devolves upon me to make a 
Motion—[ Cries of ‘‘ Question!” from 
the Irish Members. | 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ ex- 
cept the Motion relating to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary (District Inspector 
Murphy)’ be there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 235 ; Noes 
19: Majority 216.—(Div. List, No. 30.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. PARNELL: I must say that I 
sympathize very greatly with the desire 
of my hon. Friends to secure from the 
Government an opportunity for discuss- 
ing the question of the case of Mr. 
Inspector Murphy; but as that matter 
has been finally decided by the vote of 
the House, of course I shall not be per- 
mitted by the Rules of the House to 
refer to it any further. I will only, in . 
speaking on the general question of the 
postponement of the Orders of the Day, 
say that I am bound to think that my 
hon. Friends have made out their case, 
that there was no urgency whatever for 
the Motion of the Prime Minister; and 
I am bound to think that the House 
might very easily be allowed to pursue 
its ordinary course without diverging 
into the shoals and quicksands of the 
Soudan and Arabian politics. For my 
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part, I look upon the debate which com- 
menced and proceeded yesterday as, to 
@ considerable extent, a sham debate, 
and one of a foregone conclusion; and 
although, undoubtedly, it is customary, 
when the Leader of the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench makes a request that the 
Government of the day should place 
facilities at his disposal for the purpose of 
moving a Vote of Censure, that the Go- 
vernment should afford such facilities 
under such circumstances, yet still, if 
ever there was an occasion when that 
custom might have been departed from, 
it was now, when, after repeated as- 
saults and Motions of no confidence in 
the Government, the Front Opposition 
Bench with their Party came forward 
once more with a Motion which is evi- 
dently some subterfuge, and not based 
on any real desire to upset Her Ma- 
jesty’sGovernment. ThereforeI say that, 
from that point of view, the Government 
might reasonably have refused the re- 
quest of the Leader of the Opposition 
to be furnished with Government time 
for the purpose of carrying on the debate 
on the Vote of Censure. But, Sir, the 
case is still stronger as regards private 
Members, and certainly as regards the 
private Members who sit in this part of 
the House. We were asked earlier in 
the Session, in the interests of the Re- 
distribution Bill, to give up all oppor- 
tunities of discussing Irish questions 
until that Bill had been passed. We 
are now asked to-night to give up all 
opportunities of discussing Irish ques- 
tions until this Vote of Censure has 
been disposed of; and I submit that 
there is no ground whatever why either 
the Prime Minister or the Leader of the 
Opposition should make such a de- 
mand upon us. The opportunities which 
belong to private Members have been 
steadily infringed upon of recent years; 
but it has been reserved for this Session 
for the Government to turn over what is 
‘ practically a new leaf, and to commence 
at the beginning of the Session to take 
a step which is usually taken after the 
Whitsuntide holidays. Therefore, Sir, 
we are obliged, in self-defence, with the 
small instinct of self-preservation that 
may be left to us, to contest such a 
Motion as this, and to incur the grave 
and weighty displeasure of both of the 
front Benches in our attempt to defend 
the privileges of private Members. I 
regret exceedingly that the great bulk 
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of Members should yield 80 fatilely to 
the orders and directions of the two 
front Benches. The time has nearly 
come when, if this sort of thing con- 
tinues, the Government of the day will 
absorb all the time of the House, and 
when the facilities which private Mem- 
bers now enjoy for the ventilation of 
their grievances will have disappeared 
altogether. We shall then see the 
Leader of the Opposition humbly crav- 
ing, not as a matter of right, but as a 
matter of favour, a day from the all- 
powerful Government of Her Majesty 
for the purpose of moving a Vote of 
Censure, and, perhaps, not getting it. 
Now, Sir, I am forbidden to touch—it 
would be out of Order to do so—on the 
question of the Motion of my hon. 
Friend; but if the debate had been al- 
lowed to continue, I should have sug- 
gested that the Government might have 
made some sort of promise that some 
time would be given, not necessarily 
during the course of this debate, but 
during the proceedings on the Redistri- 
bution Bill,for the purpose of considering 
that Motion —some time that might 
have been convenient to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and which they might 
easily find upon some evening when the 
question of the Redistribution Bill 
might be adjourned at 11 or half-past 
11, so that my hon. Friend might have 
an opportunity of proceeding with his 
Motion. However, as I have said, that 
question is disposed of. It only, there- 
fore, remains for me to say that we will 
take a Division against the Motion of 
the Prime Minister, so that we may pro- 
test, in that way, as strongly as we can 
against what we must consider to be the 
most unreasonable and arbitrary conduct 
of the two front Benches and their fol- 
lowers on the present occasion. 


Main Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 222; 
Noes 19: Majority 203.—(Div. List, 
No. 31.) 


Ordered, That the Notices of Motions be post- 
poned until after the Order of the Day for re- 
suming the Adjourned Debate on Egypt and 
the Soudan. 


The following is the entry in the 
Votes :— 

Notices or Mortons,—Motion made, and 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the Notices of Mo- 
tions be postponed until after the Order of the 
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Day for resuming the Adjourned Debate on 
Egypt and the Soudan: ’—(Mr. Gladstone :)— 

Mr. Speaker, having called the attention of 
the House to continued irrelevance on the part 
of Mr. William Redmond, Member for Wex- 
ford, directed the honourable Member to dis- 
continue his speech :— 

Amendment proposed, after the word ‘“ Mo- 
tions,” to insert the words “ except the Motion 
relating to the Royal Irish Constabulary (Dis- 
trict Inspector Murphy: ”—(Mr. Arthur O' Con- 
nor :)— 

Question proposed, 
there inserted : ”— 

And it appearing to Mr. Speaker that the sub~ 
ject had been adequately discussed, and that it 
was the evident sense of the House that the 
Question should be put, he so informed the 
House. 

Mr. O’Brien, Member for Mallow, having 
been Named by Mr. Speaker for abusing the 
Rules of the House, by disorderly interrup- 
tion :— 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That Mr. 
O’Brien be suspended from the service of the 
House: ”’—(Mr. Gladstone :)—The House di- 
vided ; Ayes 244, Noes 20. 

Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. O’Brien to 
withdraw, and he withdrew accordingly. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put:”’—(Mr. Gladstone :)— 
The House divided ; Ayes 207, Noes 46. 

Question put, ‘That the words ‘ except the 
Motion relating to the Royal Irish Constabulary 
(District Inspector Murphy)’ be there in- 
serted:’’—The House divided ; Ayes 19, Noes 
236, 

Main Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 222, Noes 19. 

Ordered, That the Notices of Motions be post- 
poned until after the Order of the Day for re- 
suming the Adjourned Debate on Egypt and 
the Soudan. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—o—_ 


EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN—VOTE OF 
CENSURE.—RESOLUTION. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [SECOND NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [23rd February], 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
the Queen, humbly representing to Her Ma- 
jesty that the course pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government in respect to the affairs of Egypt 
and the Soudan, has involved a great sacrifice 


“That those words be 
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of valuable lives and a heavy expenditure wi 
- any beneficial result, and has rendered ¥" 
tively necessary in the interests of the 
British Empire and of the Egypt ian people that 
Her Majesty’s Government should distinctl 
recognise, and take decided measures to fulfil, 
the special responsibility now incumbent on 
re to assure a good and stable Government 
ypt and to those nga of the Soudan 
whi ik are necessary to its security.’’—(Sir 
Stafford Northcote.) 
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And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the first word “‘ That” to 
the end of the Question, in order to insert the 
words “this House, while refraining from ex- 
pressing an opinion on the policy pursued by 
Her Majesty's Government in respect to the 
affairs of Egypt and the Soudan, regrets the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government to em- 
ploy the forces of the Crown for the over- 
throw of the power of the Mahdi,”—(Mr. John 
Morley,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK: Sir, while 
fully recognizing the extreme difficulty 
andcomplexity of the problems whichcon- 
fronted Her Majesty’s Government ; that 
they have had sources of information, 
and must have been influenced by con- 
siderations, which even now they cannot 
completely bring before us, I am anxious 
to place before the Prime Minister cer- 
tain considerations, which I am sure he 
will accept in the spirit in which they 
are made. My right hon. Friend very 
justly observed that Khartoum stands 
in a separate position from the rest 
of the Soudan. It is a new city, the 
creation of commerce; it has not been 
under any Native Sultan ; it stands in a 

eculiar position with reference to Egypt. 
For my own part, I cannot but feel that 
on many grounds Khartoum is of great 
importance to Egypt. That was the 
view of Thothmes III., whose proud 
boast it was that he placed the Frontier 
of Egypt where he pleased. It may be 
true that the Romans preferred the limit 
of Wady Halfa; but since then circum- 
stances have changed ; if they had had 
railways and telegraphs ee a ey 
would not have done so, then, H 
Majesty’s Government came before the 
House and said that while excluding the 
rest of the Soudan they considered that 
Khartoum and the country round should 
form part of Egypt, there might be, 
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much to be said for their resolve to re- 
take it from the Mahdi. What I cannot 
understand, the policy against which 
I would venture to protest, is their 
intention to retake Khartoum and then 
give it up again. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman states that he is anxious to estab- 
lish a strong Government in the Soudan. 
But we must remember the dictum of 
General Gordon himself, that— 

‘*The sacrifices necessary towards securing 

a good government would be far too onerous to 
admit of such an attempt being made. Indeed, 
one may say that it isimpracticable at any cost.” 
—[{Egypt. No. 7 (1884), p. 3.] 
No language could be stronger or more 
decisive. Any Government there must 
either be English, Egyptian, or Native. 
The Prime Minister has already told 
us that it is not to be English. As 
to a re-establishment of Egyptian 
authority over the Soudan, I need 
only remind the House of the ad- 
mirable Report drawn by the late 
lamented Colonel Stewart, who was 
specially deputed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to inquire into the question. 
Colonel Stewart said— 

“Tam firmly convinced that the Egyptians 
are quite unfit in every way to undertake such 
a task as the Government of so vast a country 
with a view to its welfare, and that, both for 
their own sake and that of the people they tried 
to rule, it would be advisable to abandon large 
portions of it. The fact of their general in- 
competence to rule is so generally acknow- 
ledged that it is unnecessary to discuss the 
question.” 
Indeed, the Prime Minister implied on 
Thursday, if he did not say so in so 
many words, that no re-establishment 
of Egyptian authority was in contem- 
rsa. though, that being so, I confess 

do not understand the nature or ob- 
ject of Prince Hassan’s mission. A 

ative Government then alone re- 
mains. But a Native Government al- 
ready exists. Are we to spend millions 
of money and sacrifice thousands of 
lives to replace one Native Ruler by 
another? The tribes of the Soudan 
are staunch adherents of the Mahdi. 
One strong proof of their devotion and 
their determination to support him has 
been the impossibility for months past 
of communicating with Khartoum. Sup- 
pose we go forward and occupy Khar- 
toum? Our troops then will, as Gene- 
ral Gordon was, be surrounded by a 
bitterly hostile population. Suppose we 
defeat the Mahdi and he retires? What 
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then? Are we to follow him still further 
across the burning deserts of the heart 
of Africa? The right hon. Gentleman 
alluded to the desirability of putting 
down the Slave Trade. But this will 
not be effected merely by going to 
Khartoum. To do this you must not 
only go there, but stay there. I re- 
gretted to hear the Prime Minister state 
that, in his opinion, no negotiations could 
be opened with the Mahdi. Indeed, I 
have never been able to understand 
why that was not done long ago. This 
whole war has risen out of misunder- 
standings. But even if it is impossible 
or undesirable to negotiate with the 
Mahdi, surely a Proclamation might be 
issued stating our intentions. It is true 
that Lord Wolseley has issued one, but 
it does not bear on this point. He says 
his object is to restore peace, and that 
he will pay for all supplies. But that 
is no statement of policy. General Gor- 
don proclaimed his object to be to smash 
the Mahdi; and the Prime Minister also 
has told us that the policy of the Govern- 
ment is to overthrow the power of the 
Mahdi. No doubt, in that case, negotia- 
tions are impossible; but how is that 
consistent with Lord Wolseley’s state- 
ment that his object is to restore peace ? 
A great deal has been said about the 
moral effect of a retreat. But what was 
the object of our Expedition? The 
relief of General Gordon and his 
garrison. The fall of Khartoum and 
the massacre of the garrison has, 
unfortunately, rendered that object un- 
attainable. To proceed under such 
circumstances would show that the 
relief of General Gordon could not have 
been our real or main object. But 
we are told that to retreat would 
have a bad moral effect. Well, but 
that will be as true next year as 
it is now. If you do not mean to 
hold Khartoum it would be far better 
not to go there at all. Our advance on 
Khartoum is dictated by political, not by 
military, considerations. This seems 
clear, because Lord Wolseley tele- 
graphed to know the political intentions 
of the Government with reference to 
Khartoum, in order that he might act 
accordingly. He did not decide himself 
to advanee on Khartoum, but tele- 
graphed home, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man told us, to know whether the 
Government desired to attack the Mahdi 
or not, so that he might frame his plans 
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ingly. This shows that the deci- 
sion has made, not on military, but 
on political grounds. The present views 
of the Liberal Party astonish me. I can 
see no justification for attacking any 
districts which we do not intend to hold 
permanently. In doing so we not only 
lavish many of our best lives, and 
millions which we can ill spare, but 
inflict suffering and misery on a people 
who have risen against a Government 
which we ourselves admit to have been 
both corrupt and oppressive. Khartoum 
is, indeed, in many respects, in a different 
osition from the Southern and Western 
beaten: Her Majesty’s Government 
have not told us how much of the 
Soudan they propose to take from the 
Mahdi. If, as I infer, Khartoum is not 
to form part of the Egyptian Dominion, 
they have not told us what form of 
Government they propose to establish 
there, or whom they intend to set up as 
a Ruler. After the announcement made 
by the Prime Minister, I do not see how 
the Mahdi can be expected to open 
negotiations, nor any end to the struggle 
on which we are entering. Is it the 
interest of the Mahdi to negotiate? Our 
presence in the Soudan unites all the 
Native tribes in his support. The right 
hon. Gentleman told us yesterday that, 
in Lord Wolseley’s opinion, the fall of 
Khartoum on the very day before our 
arrival was no accident — that the 
treachery was planned long before, and 
postponed purposely. Now, why did 
the Mahdi defer the seizure of Khartoum 
until the last moment? May he not 
have wished to lead us on, knowing that 
the presence of Infidel enemies in the 
Soudan would induce all the tribes to 
sink their differences and rally round 
him against the common foe? My right 
hon. Friend condemned the Resolution of 
the right hon. Baronet, because he said, 
with great force and truth, that it— 

“ Means committing your gallant Army to a 
struggle from year to year in a tropical climate 
with people who a aenanes by birth and 
courageous by fanaticism. It meansa pantie 
Government to be established and upheld by 
British hands against those who hate it.” 


But does not this description also apply 
to the policy of the Government ? in 
they not ‘‘ committing our gallant Army 
to a struggle in a tropical country with a 
brave and fanatical people?”’ Are they 
not going ‘‘ to put up a despotic Govern- 
ment to be upheld by British hands 
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against those who hate it.” This poli 

will involve us in a terrible loss of life 
and immense expenditure, without either 
any necessity or any possible advantage 
to this country; and I shall, therefore, 
take the earliest opportunity of moving— 

“That this House, while ready to support 
Her Majesty's Government in any steps which 
may be ni to protect the dominions of 
Egypt from attack by the Mahdi, would 
the extension of offensive mili operations 
beyond the limits which may be adopted as the 
permanent frontier of Egypt.’’ 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : Sir, the 
Government, as it appears from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, have nothing to reply 
to the grave charges contained in the 
Motion of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), except, first, that 
up to a certain time it was open to Gene- 
ral Gordon to have escaped to the South 
by the Equatorial route; secondly, that 
the determination of the route by which 
he could best be rescued was a long and 
difficult process ; thirdly, that the phy- 
sical obstacles to the rescuers were great ; 
fourthly, that the news of his being in 
danger took a long time to sud. Mis 
land ; and, lastly, that the whole ques- 
tion was res judicata, having been prac- 
tically disposed of by the House of 
Commons last May. All these excuses, 
except the last, were capable of being 
very summarily answered. When we 
are told that General Gordon could have 
escaped to the Equator we jneed only 
remember that from the first he declared 
that, in order to save himself, he would 
not desert the people who had trusted in 
him, and whom he had been sent to save. 
Let the House not forget his words of 
the 3rd of March— 

“ How could I look the world in the face if I 
abandoned them and fied? As a gentleman, 
could you advise this course ?”’ 

The Government stand convicted of 
having made their Envoy’s life depend 
upon his doing that which they knew 
was repugnant to his noblest instincts. 
This part of the Government defence 
seems to come nearer than anything else 
to that ‘‘climax of meanness” with 
which General Gordon, in the same de- 
spatch, refused to be a party. It is not 
possible to listen with much more patience 
to the right hon. Gentleman when he 
pleads that the choice between the Nile 
route and that from Suakin to Berber 
was a decision that required a long and 
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difficult inquiry. Why was that inquiry 
not sooner begun? Why, indeed, was 
it not begun before the mission of Gene- 
ral Gordon was decided upon? I was 
never much in love myself with the idea 
of sending an Envoy unarmed and prac- 
tically alone. That was a step for which 
this House is in no way responsible. 
When Parliament first assembled in 
1884 the despatch of General Gordon to 
Egypt was announced in Her Majesty’s 
Speech as an accomplished fact. It may 
be that the Opposition did not expressly 
include that step in the Vote of Censure 
with which they were not last Session 
slow to attack the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter must, however, be a sufficient master 
of Constitutional doctrine and principles 
to know that even if the whole House, 
Opposition end all, had joined in an 
unanimous chorus of approval, that 
would in no way have lessened the re- 
sponsibility of the Government for send- 
ing out General Gordon alone into the 
enemy’scamp. We are now told, more- 
over, that all these accusations were dis- 
posed of by Parliament last May. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman seriously mean 
to make this plea? Does the Prime 
Minister think this a happy occasion for 
such an argument? It may be true that 
the Motion of the right hon. Baronet 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) was voted 

own last May; but would that adverse 
majority, small as it was, be taken to 
now represent the opinion of the House 
of Commons, or of the public, on the 
question then and now in dispute ? There 
was a great deal that was special in the 
circumstances of the time when that Mo- 
tion was made last May. The Franchise 
Bill was not then out of danger, and 
faithful Liberals could indulge in the 
insinuation that the Soudan question and 
the Vote of Censure were being made 
use of to avert Reform. Since then, how- 
ever, not only has that terror to Liberal 
consciences been removed — not only 
has the Opposition given the most 
substantial proof of its sincerity about 
Reform, but events of far graver im- 
portance have occurred, and throw upon 
this inquiry into the conduct of the Go- 
vernment a livid and ghastly light that 
did not exist before. So much for the 
defence which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister has not been ashamed 
to put forward in answer to the Vote of 
Censure. There is, indeed, it must be 
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confessed, little else that could be put 


forward in excuse for errors so gross. 
With respect, however, to the future, I 
believe that no Government will be able 
to successfully grapple with these diffi- 
culties that is not willing to run the risk 
of incurring unpopularity in order to 
act vigorously or fearlessly in whatever 
direction their duty may seem to point. 
We have had enough of this angling for 
popularity. There are far nobler objects 
for English Ministers than the union of 
a distracted Party. At this moment we 
are in doubt whether we are to regard 
the policy of the Government as ex- 
pounded by the Prime Minister’s war- 
like words of Thursday, or by his Ma- 
chiavellian silence of Monday. Lethim 
not hope to solve Egyptian questions by 
the same means by which he unites his 
Party in his support. He may win war- 
like Liberals on Thursday by breathing 
fire at the Mahdi, and he may secure hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway by hint- 
ing on Monday that his truculent words 
had no meaning. Sooner or later he will 
have to address his mind to the Egyp- 
tian Question itself, and to take his at- 
tention away from watching the motions 
of political sections here; otherwise he 
will once more, and for the ninety-ninth 
time, be making up his mind too late. I 
challenge the Government to say cate- 
gorically, before the end of this debate, 
whether they adhere to their determina- 
tion, failing accommodation with the 
Mahdi, to overthrow his power at Khar- 
toum without remaining at Khartoum 
themselves —in other words, whether 
they seriously intend to give to the 
Soudan all the horrors of conquest 


without the palliatives of order and ~ 


settled government ; whether they mean 
the British Army to be remembered in 
the Soudan, not for any of the blessings 
by which British conquest is known to 
be tempered elsewhere, but only for 
blind and purposeless slaughter? I have 
said that, in such a crisis as this, the 
unpopular course may have to be faced. 
A British occupation of Khartoum would 
be rightly unpopular; but it may yet 
turn out to be necessary. Oan any Go- 
vernment altogether reject the opinion 
that the master of Khartoum can make 
himself, if he chooses, also the master of 
Egypt? Is it so very sure that the 
holder of Berber has it not in his power, 
by the diversion of waters, to stop the 
fertilizing inundations of Egypt? Is it 
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‘neonceivable that under a Government 
joining the Soudan to Egypt the warlike 
qualities of the Soudanese may be turned 
in some way to the advantage and de- 
fence of Egypt herself? Is there no 
solution of these questions save such as 
will leave Egypt in such daily fear of an 
Arab invasion frem the south, that, as a 
consequence, she will require thé inde- 
finitely prolonged support of British 
troops? If an English occupation of 
Khartoum be, indeed, necessary, it can 
only be because it may tend to the solu- 
tion of some of these questions? The 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) 
reminds us, in language with which I 
have much sympathy, that England is 
great enough to have no need to think 
of prestige. I have nothing but ad- 
miration for the love of the English 
people for peace; but, unfortunately, 
it is not as if we had to deal all over the 
world with the strong common sense of 
the British democracy. We have to 
consider in our actions the effect upon 
savage or fanatical races, who, all the 
world over, are living either as subjects 
or as neighbours of British Colonies. 
To these Colonies the question of pres- 
tige is one of very serious reality. The 
acceptance of the splendid offers by the 
Colonies of military assistance to the 
Mother Country has so far advanced the 
question of Colonial Confederation that 
soon the electors of these Islands will 
have lost the legal as well as the moral 
right to a sole voice in questions con- 
cerning the Empire as a whole. When 
that day comes, it will be no longer pos- 
sible for the Imperial or Federal policy 
to disregard considerations of prestige. 
The Prime Minister appeals to the 
House not to present the spectacle in 
this crisis of a ‘‘disparaged Govern- 
ment.”’ I believe that, so far from its 
being an evil, the best thing of all at 
the present crisis, with all the other 
tasks on our hands, of which the Mover 
of the Amendment speaks, would be the 
spectacle of a changed or reconstructed 
Ministry in England, following upon a 
vote of this House; for that would 
prove to the world that there are limits 
beyond which you cannot safely try the 
patience, even of the good-humoured and 
pacific democracy of England. The in- 
terest of England abroad will not be 
served by its appearing that England 
prefers a Minister like the Prime Minis- 
ter, who is always at war without gaining 
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his point, to such a Minister as his t 
feebovsens who gained his point Sith. 
out making a war. 

Mr. BORLASE: I am sorry that the 
hon. Member who was the last to address 
the House (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) has 
left it, because I was desirous of con- 
gratulating him on the extremely mo- 
derate tone of his speech — a speech 
with many points in which I find little 
matter for difference. I am sorry, also, 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) is not in 
his place, as I wished to assure him how 
truly I sympathize with him in the spirit 
which has dictated the Amendment 
which we are now considering. That 
Amendment, and the straightforward 
speech in which he proposed it, gives 
expression to a feeling in the country 
far more widespread and deep-rooted 
than is supposed by those who think 
they gather the views of the market- 
places in the country from those of the 
Jingo agitators of the London Press. 
In my own part of England, where the 
teachings of Wesley have indelibly im- 
pressed on the hearts and on the cha- 
racter of the people the duty of advo- 
cating peace, the feeling, as far as I can 
gauge it, is one of sincere sorrow—I 
might even say, in many cases, of silent 
humiliation—that, owing to the fact 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
followed on the lines of the Egyptian 
policy laid down for them by their 
Predecessors, they have been once and 
again entrapped into war. The public 
anxiety is, of course, to be rid of this 
war in the Soudan, and to have some 
assurance that the Forces now being sent 
out are not to be employed in any per- 
manent retention of these Provinces. 
Aye, but it is something more than this. 
If the truth be known, itis to be rid also 
of that country in which, as a nation, we 
never should have set foot at all—to 
be rid of the responsibilities in Egypt 
itself—in that country where history 
repeats herself with fatal accuracy ; 
that selfsame Egypt which contributed 
not a little to the decline and fall of the 
most firmly-established Empire that the 
world has ever seen or known—and 
which seems to hold out a like fate to 
those who, allowing themselves to be 
allured up the waters of the Nile, find 
themselves at last in a spot where the 
inanimate powers of Nature on the one 
hand, and the bravery and the pa- 
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triotism of the inhabitants on the other, 
are arrayed against them; and where, 
oppressed with responsibilities whose ori- 
gin is obscure, and weighted down with 
engagements, whose end is purposeless, 
they have, in the long run, sooner or 
later, either to fall victims to that valour 
which, in the British soldier, is some- 
thing far more than the mere concomi- 
tant of despair, or to retreat without 
the accomplishment of one single object 
which can accrue to the good of man- 
kind. It is an old proverb, the truth of 
which has often occurred to me, that 
‘¢ Egypt is a broken reed, on the which, 
if a man lean, it will go into his hand.” 
I believe, then, that the expression of 
public feeling contained in the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle, in favour of a new departure 
at this juncture in the direction of peace, 
rests not merely on a desire to leave 
Khartoum alone, but to take now the 
first step towards clearing out of Egypt 
altogether. For that new departure 
there are, doubtless, many special as 
well as general reasons. [I listened, 
with the greatest attention, to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government yesterday ; 
but—probably it was owing to my own 
stupidity—I failed to gather, in any one 
categorical statement, what is the precise 
object, intention, ultimate destination, 
and duty of the very large Expedition 
now leaving our shores. The old objects 
are gone. They have flown on before 
us, like the sand-storms in the Desert, 
until they have vanished from our view. 
The object of the Expedition of Lord 
Wolseley ceased with the death of him 
whom he was sent to rescue. The objects 
of General Gordon had well-nigh ceased 
before his death. With his death they 
all—save one of dubious utility, to 
which I will presently refer—ceased too. 
Instead of being a messenger of peace, 
as it was the primary object of the Go- 
vernment that he should be, circum- 
stances over which he had no control 
transformed him into an instrument of 
war. And as to the particular objects. 
Where are the garrisons he was sent to 
relieve? Where are the wives and 
children and employés ? Where that mass 
of people which were the real millstone, 
which, because of his great humanity, 
he allowed to be hung round his neck 
by the Cairo authorities in February, 
1884 ;—that weight of responsibility, 
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which was the real cause of his declining 
to accept the alternative of what he con- 
sidered would have been a base and 
cowardly flight. It wasa task of Her- 
cules which he undertook; and, as it 
was one which never should have been 
imposed on him, I cannot, in this respect, 
hold the Government perfectly free from 
blame. I said—‘‘ Where are the gar- 
risons ?’’—Tokar, Sinkat, Berber, and 
the rest? It is truly horrible to contem- 
plate the destruction which, once again 
in the history of Egypt, a race of 
utter barbarians, actuated by fana- 
ticism, has inflicted on the half-civilized 
and effeminate people of the Lower 
Nile! All these objects, then, are gone; 
and, as to the Slave Trade, it is as 
flourishing as ever; and never can be 
repressed in the Soudan, except by the 
presence of garrisons and cruisers on 
the Red Sea. I said—‘‘ These objects 
are all gone, save one.”” That one is 
the establishment of some control at 
Khartoum. In a strange sense, that 
object has been gained by the death of 
General Gordon. Looking at the matter 
for a moment in this light, I wish, Sir, 
to call the attention of the House to a 
telegraphic despatch, dated February 18, 
1884, in which Consul Power wires 
to Sir Evelyn Baring, from Khartoum— 
“To-day Proclamations up everywhere from 
Gordon, acknowledging Mohammed Ahmed 
(that is, the Mahdi) as Sultan of Kordofan, 
remitting half taxes, and saying buying and 
selling of slaves will not be interfered with. 
This,” he adds, ‘‘ has had the best possible 
effect among the Arabs.’’—[Hgypt. No 12 
(1884), p. 68.] 
It is true that this appointment of the 
Mahdi may have been nothing but a 
passing thought in General Gordon’s 
mind; that it was soon found that 
another course was preferable; that the 
Mahdi cared to receive nothing from us; 
but it proves to us that the idea crossed 
General Gordon’s mind, when he was 
canvassing the various methods by 
which a secure Government could be 
formed, that the Mahdi might be a man 
capable of bearing rule. Now, this is 
the same man who has now gained for 
himself the possession of supreme power 
at Khartoum. Is it, then, quite beyond 
belief that in him we may see some 
glimmering of a hope for a peaceful 
solution of the difficulty? It is one of 
the extraordinary circumstances of our 
position that we absolutely know no- 
thing of him against whom we have 
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turned our arms—nothing of his capaci- 
ties; indeed, I am not even aware that 
we know anything authentic even about 
his personal appearance at all. But 
this is by the way. The question is, 
what is the object of our present Expe- 
dition to Egypt? Is it to take Khar- 
toum, with the object of remaining 
there, and bolstering up a Government 
in contradiction to the wishes of the 
people? If so, I, for one, am against 
it. Is it to retire? Ifso, we had better 
not go; for we shall only be upsetting 
an existing form of Government, which 
may right itself, in order to produce 
absolute anarchy. There is, on this 
point, a true saying of General Gor- 
don’s, which, in one sentence, hits off 
exactly what the situation was with 
regard to himself, and which would 
be equally applicable to us if we 
try to organize a temporary Govern- 
ment with the intention of retreating. 
On March 10 he says—‘‘It is evident 
that no one will throw in his fortunes 
with a departing Government.” In 
saying this he admits also what he dis- 
tinctly states in another place, that 
“perhaps it was a mistake to send 
him.” But, although I have said all 
this in favour of my hon. Friend’s 
Amendment, there is an object which 
occurs to me for placing a large Force in 
Egypt just now. The function of power 
is to protect ; and the protection of our 
Forces, already out there, is our first 
duty. We hear to-day, in the papers, 
that it is probable that the Force under 
General Saachoukunk will spend the 
summer at Abou Hamed, and that that 
of Lord Wolseley will do so at Korti. 
They cannot descend the river. They 
are too late for that. Now, neither of 
these positions is enviable, especially 
the former. There are no hills to go to 
to escape the heat. The flat, boundless, 
burning Desert is around them. The 
climate is against them; the river is 
against them; the ammunition and 
guns captured in Khartoum are turned 
against them; even the friendly tribes 
must bend to the storm which is upon 
them. The Mahdi’s position is that 
of Ossar when he crossed the Rubicon. 
He has only to stamp his foot on the 
ground, and men for the Army will 
pring up from the earth. Now, Sir, 

we place ourselves in force at Suakin, 
I contend that we shall be, at all events, 
within reach of our men by that route. 
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Our very presence there—no matter 
what we may be able to effect—would 
have, at least, a good moral influence in 
checking any attack or blockade which 
might be attempted; and, as the sum- 
mer goes on, the Mahdi will have time 
to consider whether he will elect to 
possess the Soudan, and govern, as best 
he can, on terms which secure the 
safety of Egypt, or to confront the British 
Forces, with the certainty of ultimate fail- 
ure and annihilation. It is because, then, 
I believe that the sending of this Force— 
which, indeed, now we cannot stay— 
may rather operate in the direction of 
peace than in that of war, that I camnot 
—though I regret it, for in the abstract 
he has my grateful sympathy—go into 
the Lobby with my hon. Friend. I 
know that there is much force in the 
question which is perpetually asked— 
which he, indeed, asked in his speech— 
Is it safe to tie our right arm behind 
our back? Is it safe to lock away so 
large a Force of our best men in the 
Lybian Desert? Are things so smooth 
at home? Does not the bravado of the 
insurrectionist intrude itself on us even 
here in this House? Are our foreign 
relations so extremely pacific? Is it 
not an open secret that a very near 
neighbour of ours indeed, and one who 
should ever be our best friend, was pre- 
pared to take a very strong step indeed 
the other day, if the Egyptian financial 
question had not passed a particular 
turnstile in its course? Are there not 
those opposite us in this House, who, 
by their importunity, may succeed in 
disturbing our relations with Russia? 
Well, Sir, supposing all this is sc, and 
suppose a large Force to be on the shore 
of the Red Sea. My contention is, that 
it would be so much nearer to those 
vital centres where disturbance might 
arise—so much nearer, for instance, to 
the Suez Canal—and therefore so much 
the more capable of preventing a hostile 
intention, should there be one on the 
part of any nation, from being carried 
out. Now, I wish to make a few re- 
marks on a point or two in the speech 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Launceston (Sir Har- 
dinge Giffard). He twitted us, as we 
are so often twitted, with not carrying 
out General Gordon’s wishes; and he 
especially referred to three things. That 
we did not send Zebehr; that we did 
not advance Graham’s Force from Sua- 
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kin to Berber ; and that we did not send 
200 Indian troops to Berber, and a like 
number of English ones to Wady Halfa. 
Now, with respect to Zebehr, I do not 
want to go over all the ground again. 
I merely wish to prove the wisdom of 
the Government in not sending him, by 
reminding the House of what has hap- 
pened since. Who was it that betrayed 
Gordon? Who was Ferhat Pasha? 
The same man of whom we read in a 
despatch from Gordon, dated Berber, 
February 12, as follows :— 


‘The number of applications for appoint- 

ments, some 400, show that the people evidently 
contemplate nothing but peace. Ferhat Bey, 
late Mudir here, kept up his nefarious doings 
even after Hicks’s defeat. One can scarcely 
understand such madness.’”’—[Egypt, No. 12 
(1884), p. 89.] 
Well, Sir, Gordon forgave him, as he 
had forgiven Zebehr; but he betrayed 
him for all that. He and Zebehr stood, 
in this respect, in the same relation to 
Gordon. But there was this difference 
in the cases—Ferhat had no grudge 
against Gordon, except that he had 
been found out. Zebehr had a grudge 
against Gordon, the greatest a man can 
have, since Gordon had caused his son’s 
death for an act of treachery. Here, 
then, was the result of forgiveness. 
Would the Government have been jus- 
tified in placing Gordon in the hands of 
sucha man? Now, the next ground of 
complaint is as to the Suakin-Berber 
advance. Let me read to the House a 
despatch, which I have not yet seen 
quoted in the debate, from one whose 
advice, above all others, the War Office 
was bound to listen to, especially when, 
as we know, it was supported by Mili- 
tary Authorities at home—I mean that 
of General Stephenson. Writing to the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War (the Marquess of Hartington), 
from Cairo, on March 5, he says— 

‘“ Graham telegraphs suggesting that Gordon 
Pasha be asked if he would recommend force 
under Graham operating on line Suakin Berber ; 
if so, how far he would be prepared to co- 
operate? .... Baring tells me that Gordon 
attaches importance to this route being opened. 
I am not prepared to recommend Graham’s force 


marching to Berber, owing to scarcity of water 
on road.”’—[Jbid., p. 141.] 


Now, I appeal to right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who may have occupied, or 
might have been occupying at that date, 
the post which is now filled by my noble 
Friend. Would they, could they, have 
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taken any other course, considering the 
source of the advice and that it was 
backed up by Sir Evelyn Baring, than 
that taken by the noble Marquess, 
when he telegraphed at once as follows 
to General Graham :— 

“Yours 5th forwarded by General Stephen- 

son. Operations at considerable distance from 
Suakin not to be undertaken.’’—[Jbid.] 
Well, I know that I shall be told “‘ Yes ; 
but General Stephenson changed his 
opinion.” Did he; and to what extent? 
I know the despatch. It is one from 
Sir Evelyn Baring to Earl Granville on 
March 24. He says— 

‘¢ An effort should be made to help General 
Gordon from Suakin, if it is at all a possible 
military operation. General Stephenson and Sir 
Evelyn Wood, whilst admitting the very great 
risk to the health of the troops, besides the 
extraordinary military risks, are of opinion that 
the undertaking is possible.’’—[Jbid., p. 186.] 
Possible! A blank possibility of getting 
through ; with an overwhelming proba- 
bility of disaster. Again, I say, if right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had had to deal 
with this matter, I give them the credit 
of thinking that the wise course adopted 
by Earl Granville would have been that 
which would have commended itself to 
them. He writes— 

‘* Having regard to the dangers of the climate 
of the Soudan at this time of the year, as well 
as to the extraordinary risk from a military 
point of view, Her Majesty’s Government do 
not think it justifiable to send a British expedi- 
tion to Berber.’’—[ Egypt. No. 13 (1884), p. 1.] 
Later on, when asked his opinion, Mr. 
Egerton, on the 23rd of April, tele- 
graphs to Earl Granville— 

“It would be almost madness to run the risk 
of sending an English or Egyptian force now 
to re by the route suggested.” —{Jdid., p. 
16. 


In the face of such evidence on the 
spot, what course was open but refusal ? 
Now, the third complaint is that, when 
subsequently General Gordon asked that 
a Force of 200 Indian Cavalry should be 
sent to Berber, and a similar Force of Bri- 
tish Cavalry to Wady Halfa—[ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’ |—this request was also refused. 
The hon. Member opposite me (Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett) thinks they ought. What! 
Send away into the Desert two squadrons 
to form fresh centres of attack! Has it 
not been bad enough to lose the garri- 
sons we have lost, without incurring the 
danger of setting up fresh ones? From 
® military point of view, it was impos- 
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sible. On the 10th of April, Sir Evelyn 
Baring telegraphed to Gordon as fol- 


ows :— 


eFea2o ~ 








‘‘General Stephenson thinks the prepeed 
step of sending English troops to Wady Halfa 
(as he—Gordon —suggests) is open to strong ob- 
jections on account of the elimate during the 
summer months; and healso considers it unwise 
to leave a detachment at so great a distance from 
its base.’’—[Idid., p. 10.] 


Here is the full justification of the Go- 
vernment. Enough, then, has been said 
on these points. The fact remains that 
Gordon’s rescue was impossible. Once 
more in the history of the world one 
man has died for the people. He has 
laid down his life, not even for his 
friends, but because of his sacred en- 
gagement to protect the wives and fami- 
lies of those who were strangers in race 
and religion to himself, If any man 
ever did so, he has died a Christian 
hero’s death. It was unwise; it was an 
act, indeed, of inconceivable temerity 
ever to have allowed him to take over 
those Cairo instructions at all. But we 
must remember that the truth of the 
situation was not known at that time. 
His first duty was to report. Much less 
could the sequel have been foreseen. If 
it could have been, the action of Her Ma- 
“~ Government would indeed have 
een criminal. As it is, the Govern- 
ment, in my opinion, deserves our sym- 
pathy rather than our blame. They 
sowed the wind unwittingly. They have 
reaped the whirlwind, and on none has 
it fallen, you may depend, half so heavily 
ason themselves. It is useless for my 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle, 
in his Amendment, to say in effect— 
“We will say nothing about the seed- 
sowing, but we object to the harvest 
coming up.” It was in that seed-sowing 
that the origin and source of all our 
subsequent complications are to be found 
—complications from which it was im- 
possible to extricate either Gordon or 
ourselves. The Government have not 
altered their policy ; and for the attitude 
they are taking, now that the storm has 
fallen on them, they seem to me to de- 
serve—rather than a Vote of Censure, 
no matter how mild may be its terms— 
thanks similar to those which, on a 
memorable occasion, were accorded by 
the people of Rome to one who, des- 
perate though the situation was, would 
oe did not ‘‘ despair of the Repub- 

C. 
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Mr. LONG said, that he entirely 
sympathized with the feelings to which 
the Resolution of the right hon. Baronet 
the Leader of the Opposition (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) gave expression. 
All on that side of the House would 
agree with hon. Members opposite 
that it was very desirable to get rid of 
the war in the Soudan; but few would 
be ready to do so, unless our troops 
could be withdrawn in a manner 
honourable to the nation, and upon the 
lines distinctly laid down by. the distin- 
guished man who had sacrificed his life 
in the service of his country; nothing 
could be more unsatisfactory than for 
this country now to desert people who 
had been favourable to us during this 
trying time. It was clear that there 
was one idea with General Gordon from 
the beginning to the end, and that was 
to do nothing that would appear, in the 
slightest manner, to be a desertion of 
those who were loyal to him during his 
difficulties. Hon. Members opposite 
declared that it would now be easy for 
us to withdraw from the Soudan; but 
he (Mr. Long) did not hear one word 
of sympathy for the people who had 
suffered for their friendship to us, and 
who, if we were to withdraw from the 
Soudan hastily, would suffer still more 
heavily. As regarded what we had 
done in the past, no one could more 
strongly condemn the Government than 
the hon. Member who had last spoken 
(Mr. Borlase). He said that if anyone 
could have foreseen the result of the 
policy of the Government, then the Go- 
vernment would indeed have been cri- 
minal. But Her Majesty’s Government 
were warned from time to time im 
the strongest manner possible, by 
speakers in the House and out of the 
House, that unless they adopted a more 
vigorous and determined policy in the 
Soudan, the consequences would be such 
as had now happened. On that side of 
the House they told the Government 
this so often, that they brought down 
rebukes on the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. They lost no opportunity of im- 
pressing the Government with their 
conviction that the want of a more 
vigorous and determined policy in the 
Soudan would produce trouble there 
and disgrace to this country. The 
Members of the Opposition were justi- 
fied now in claiming that the prediction 
they made had now been literally ful- 
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filled. They now charged Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with having been 
guilty of the worst possible offence that 
any Government could commit—with 
having taken no precautions and neg- 
lected every word of advice and warn- 
ing given to them, and thus having de- 
liberately brought upon the country the 
shame it now had to endure. Notwith- 
standing that hon. Members opposite 
said that they regarded everything that 
had been done in Egypt since our inter- 
ference there, and since General Gordon 
was sent out, as wrong, yet these Libe- 
ral Members were prepared to go into 
the Lobby in support of the Govern- 
ment, because of their fear of others 
whom they liked less than they did the 
present Government—a Government 
which, notwithstanding the state of 
affairs, had not yet indicated what their 
future policy would be. The time, 
however, was one when hon. Members 
ought not to think of the welfare of a 
Party, but of the welfare of the country. 
The whole history of the Soudan busi- 
ness was melancholy in the extreme and 
greatly to be deplored; but there was 
no more unhappy portion of it than the 
speech they heard last night from the 
Prime Minister. They would have been 
glad if the policy of the Government 
had been consistent, and if they had 
heard who it was they were fighting, 
and for what they were going to fight. 
Those who were called upon to part 
from their nearest and dearest, who 
were going out to the Soudan, might 
feel that they grudged the lives of our 
gallant soldiers when they were sent in 
this causeless war, brought about by a 
Government which declined to say what 
they were fighting for. It might be 
that the Government had a clear 
policy, and knew what they were 
about; but, if that were so, they had 
not thought fit to make the House a 
party to it, and he thought that the 
Opposition, and the country, which was 
behind the Opposition, were justified 
in asking Her Majesty’s Government to 
tell them rather more clearly what their 
policy was going to be. It seemed to 

im that, from beginning to end, the 
despatches of General Gordon pointed 
to one line of action. They had been 
told by the Prime Minister that Gordon 
could have escaped from Khartoum if 
he had liked, but that his patriotism 
and devotion to his country prevented 
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him from exercising that power. But 
on March 3 he had asked— 


‘‘As a gentleman, could you advise this 
course? It may have been a mistake to send 
me up ; but having been done, I have no option 
but to see evacuation through; for even if I 
was mean enough to escape I have no power to 
do so.”—[Egypt, No. 12 (1884), p. 156.) 


That was a plain answer to the state- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Government. 
When the Government had found them- 
selves in a position of difficulty, on 
account of their weakness and vacillation, 
they had turned to the one man who 
might save them from the consequences, 
and, having sent him out, as a scapegoat 
into the Desert, laden with all their sins 
upon his head, they had deserted him. 
That was a charge which could not be 
brought too often against Her Majesty’s 
Government; and, with all the rhetoric 
that the Government could bring to bear 
on the matter, they could never acquit 
themselves of that charge. They might 
be told that on that side of the House 
they welcomed this as an opportunity 
for a Party triumph; but, for himself, 
he disclaimed any such feeling, and there 
was nobody on the Conservative Benches 
who would more gladly see a Con- 
servative Government replace the pre- 
sent incompetent Administration than 
he would; but he, and he believed all 
other Conservatives, would gladly have 
foregone that triumph, if he could have 
foregone the present national disgrace 
and the national shame. Representing 
as he did an agricultural constituency, 
he would much have preferred the 
Government should have been strong 
enough to preserve the national honour, 
for there was nothing which men of all 
classes felt more deeply than the national 
and individual disgrace of this desertion 
of our gallant hero through the want 
of policy and vacillation of a Govern- 
ment which even now declined to realize 
the position. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
he was inclined to express a hope— 
which he trusted was not too late—that 
this debate would have a practical cha- 
racter ; that they would remember that 
it was their duty not to mourn over the 
circumstances of the past, but rather to 
turn to the future, and endeavour, as far 
as they could in the light of the Papers 
before them, to give their best counsel 
and aid to the Government in the diffi- 
cult position in which the affairs of Egypt 
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were now placed. They all knew the 
historical part of the case. Even if it 
were true— 

‘That the course pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government in respect to the affairs of Egypt 
and the Soudan, has involved a great sacrifice 
of valuable lives and a heavy expenditure with- 
out any beneficial result,’’ 


he could only say that he was not dis- 
posed to add to that sacrifice any waste 
of the time of Parliament. They were 
rather concerned, he thought, with the 
latter part of the Motion; but that was 
so queerly composed that its meaning 
could only be guessed at. Literally, the 
Motion bound those who supported it to 
undertake the security of the whole of 
the Soudan, which he was sure was con- 
trary to the wish of the House. But 
that was not the meaning of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote). It was 
only the fault of his draftsman. The 
right hon. Gentleman meant, he (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) took it, that they were 
to do, in the Soudan, what might be 
necessary for the security of Egypt. He 
did not gather, however, that the right 
hon. Gentleman, by his policy, would do 
more in that way than the Prime Mi- 
nister proposed to accomplish ; and, that 
being so, there was nothing left of the 
Resolution except the retrospective cen- 
sure—a most vain and useless proceed- 
ing, even if it were just. It seemed to 
him (Mr. Arthur Arnold) that there had 
been a series of mistakes made in re- 
gard to Egypt; but they had not been 
those of the Government only. A year 
ago they had heard the Prime Minister 
speak of General Gordon as “ the highest 
authority on the subject,” yet everyone 
now knew that Gordon made a terrible 
mistake when he set out alone upon that 
dangerous and perilous journey to Khar- 
toum. If they were to adopt the spirit 
of Gordon, he could understand that one, 
who had his implicitfaith in the great pur- 
poses of an all-governing and beneficent 
Power, might well believe that such a 
life and death were designed for our in- 
struction; that they might be set up be- 
fore our eyes as a model of courage and 
endurance, of piety and virtue, such as 
made the human race illustrious, and 
such as elevated mankind. He could 
not find it in his heart to do nothing but 
mourn over a death so enviable and 
glorious, nor could he consent to say that 
that death was attributable to the fault 
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or neglect of those who had not earlier 
sent relief when he read the messages 
which had come from Gordon, and espe- 
cially those of the latest date, and when 
he remembered that treachery was never 
at any time absent from his dwelling in 
Khartoum. It was evident that the Go- 
vernment had been slow to enter the 
Soudan, and eager toleave it. Remem- 
bering Gordon’s words, that ‘‘ the Sou- 
dan is a useless possession, ever was 80, 
and ever will be so,” who could wonder 
at their avoidance of what Gordon called 
“its fearful monotony and deadly cli- 
mate?” It was said that General 
Gordon was neglected, because his re- 
quirements were not carried out; but, 
before the House agreed to that view of 
the subject, they must go through all 
the suggestions which came from Gene- 
ral Gordon, and they must apply to those 
suggestions the test of experience. For 
example, General Gordon suggested that 
400 or 500 English Cavalry should be 
taken to Berber; but, as a matter of 
fact, no more than 400 men could, under 
any circumstances, have crossed at any 
time from Suakin to Berber, and at each 
stage of the Wells they must have had 
two and a-half days’ travelling without 
any water at all. Then General Gordon 
asked for 200 troops to be sent to Wady 
Halfa; but did anyone believe, from re- 
cent events, that the Cavalry would have 
been safe at Berber, or that such a de- 
monstration would have stayed the pro- 
gress;of the Mahdi? He honoured the 
memory of General Gordon as a pos- 
session precious to all Englishmen; 
but he thought he saw now that Gor- 
don’s estimate of the Mahdi movement 
had been throughout erroneous. When 
the Mahdi was at El Obeid, in February, 
Gordon was for destroying or smashing 
him; and, for the work, asked for 
£100,000 and 200 English troops at 
Wady Halfa. Was there anyone who 
now believed that an advance to El 
Obeid, for the purpose of smashing the 
Mahdi a year ago, with such a foree as 
General Gordon possessed or suggested 
would have been effective? It was said 
that whereas the Government then re- 
fused to send 200, they had now to send 
20,000. It was taken for granted that 
the 200 would have smashed the Mahdi. 
He could only say that, after reading 
the Papers just issued, he was most 
thankful the Government of the country 
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were so credulous. He had said in May 
last that he wished Gordon had never 
left Jerusalem, and the wish had only 
been strengthened in the anxious months 
that had since elapsed. When General 
Gordon entered Khartoum, he entered 
into a trap from which it was almost 
impossible for him to escape alive. His 
presence in Khartoum seemed to have 
increased the power of the Mahdi’s 
movement. His presence there seemed 
to have acted very much as a foreign 
body did in a wound, by increasing the 
inflammation. With reference to the 
Proclamations issued by General Gor- 
don, and particularly that one in which 
he denounced the person styling himself 
the Mahdi, he (Mr. Arthur Arnold) had, 
he thought, visited most of the Mahom- 
medan States of the world, and he had 
often heard the word ‘‘ Mahdi” on the 
lips of the people. There were millions 
of Mahommedans who, in their daily 
prayers, never forgot to pray for the 
coming of the Mahdi, and with whom 
it was their principal tenet to accept the 
advent of such a person. The title of 
Mahdi was one of wonderful power ; but 
its power when associated with success 
became enormous and overwhelming. 
The civilization of Egypt was such as 
the followers of the Mahdi had no idea 
of, and was infinitely greater than any- 
thing they had ever known or seen. He 
thought it was as certain as sunrise that 
but for the presence of English troops 
such civilization—and it was not incon- 
siderable—as existed in that country 
would be at the mercy of those ignorant 
and fanatical hill tribes. If they saw 
but the Suez Canal, it was his belief, as 
well as his fear, that they would destroy 
it, because they would regard it as a 
means for the introduction into their 
country of the infidel whom it was their 
great desire to keep out. With regard 
to a people so helpless as the Egyptians, 
he considered the intervention of some 
Foreign Power useful, and, indeed, in- 
evitable. The Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley) he regarded as insufficient 
and inaccurate. He thought that not 
the Government only, but the inde- 
’ pendent Members of the House would 
deserve a Vote of Censure if, in the 
circumstances in which the country was 
placed, they refrained from expressing 
an opinion upon the policy of the Go- 
vernment, and did not conceive it to be 
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their duty to form the best judgment the 
opportunity afforded. They need not 
be historical; but they were bound to 
express their opinion upon that policy, 
so far as it was concerned with the pre- 
sent position of affairs. For example, 
their troops were going to clear the way 
to Suakin from Berber. It was plain, 
he thought, from the Papers lately dis- 
tributed, that they had not before them 
all the communications from Lord Wolse- 
ley to the Government. They gathered 
from the Prime Minister that the move- 
ment from Suakin, in order to open up 
the road to Berber, was needed for the 
security of our troops. That was in 
accordance with general belief. He 
thought they were compelled to give 
some opinion upon it. If it was needed 
for the security of Lord Wolseley’s Force, 
then, and then only, he thought it de- 
served the approval of the House of 
Commons. It seemed to be imprudent 
and unnecessary on the part of the Go- 
vernment to announce their determina- 
tion to overthrow the power of the Mahdi 
at Khartoum. It might be needful for 
the protection of Egypt to overthrow 
the power of the Mahdi; but it might 
not be necessary to do it at Khartoum, 
On the contrary, the time might not be 
distant when it would be both expe- 
dient and desirable for the Government 
to make an accommodation with the 
Mahdi at Khartoum. The Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend imputed to 
the Government that which they had 
never announced. The Amendment 
charged the Government with a general 
intention to overthrow the power of the 
Mahdi. The Government, as he under- 
stood, declared no such intention. They 
would, indeed, be a Goverument of im- 
beciles if they had made such a deci- 
sion; and he should not then hesitate 
to join in his hon. Friend (Mr. John 
Morley’s) Vote of Censure. If the 
Mahdi were to return to Darfour or 
Kordofan, the Government would not, 
he was sure, propose to use the Forces 
of the Crown for the overthrow of his 
power. Therefore, if he were to vote 
for the Amendment of his hon. Friend, 
he should be regretting a decision of the 
Government which the Government had 
never formed. But the fault of his hon. 
Friend’s Amendment was two-fold. It 
imputed to the Government that which 
the Government had never asserted—an 
intention to overthrow the Mahdi wher- 
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ever he might be. He should certainly 
support an Amendment in the sense of 
that of his hon. Friend, if the Govern- 
ment had decided to follow the Mahdi 
anywhere, even to the Equator. But 
they had done nothing of the sort; in- 
deed, if they had done so, they would 
not have received the support of any in- 
telligent Member of the House ; they had 
expressly limited their operations against 
the Mahdi. It was unfortunate that 
they had mentioned Khartoum, where 
they might hereafter be ready to recog- 
nize the Mahdi’s power. If his hon. 
Friend had placed the words ‘‘ at Khar- 
toum” at the end of his Amendment, 
then they should have known what they 
were voting for. The Amendment had 
another fault, and this fault was equally 
oe Suppose that in three months the 

ahdi was at Dongola or at Wady Halfa, 
in what position should he (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) be if he had supported the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend? He 
should have consented to the entry of 
the Mahdi and the tribes which followed 
him into Egypt. To that he was not 
prepared to consent. Suppose the power 
of the Mahdi had reached Cairo, as it 
most surely would were there no British 
troops in Egypt, the hand of the Govern- 
ment would be stayed were the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend adopted. He 
was convinced that the power of the 
Mahdi would be ruinous to Egypt; and 
he was quite willing to use the Forces of 
the Crown to protect the feeble yet 
industrious people of the Delta against 
invasion by these Desert hordes. Such 
civilization as existed in the Delta could 
not be saved by the Egyptian people 
themselves. All the evidence went to 
show the truth of Lord Northbrook’s 
Report that— 

“The Natives of Egypt do not appear to pos- 
sess the qualities which are required to form 
really reliable troops.” 

Much as they admired General Gordon, 
they must not blindly accept his state- 
ments. Experience had proved this. 
He had told them that as soon as troops 
were sent, or even with the mere rumour 
of troops, the movement would end. The 
Mahdi’s siege of Obeid in 1883 was as 
difficult as his siege of Khartoum. They 
saw that Gordon was mistaken. Our 
troops, unconquered and unconquerable, 
reached the Nile far above Berber, yet 
the Mahdi’s movement was a long way 
from being ended. Neither the Motion 
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nor the Amendment touched upon that 
most important decision of the Govern- 
ment— namely, the construction of a 
railway from Suakin to Berber. He. 
regarded that as of equal, if not of 
greater, importance than any other de- 
cision. He agreed with Lord Dufferin— 

“That the completion of this enterprize 

would at once change all the elements of the 
problem.” 
He supposed they were committed to 
the execution of this railway; he sup- 
posed the contract had been concluded, 
and that the nation was bound by its 
terms ; he supposed that nothing would 
have induced the Government to give 
their consent to its construction other- 
wise than that it was essential for the 
safety of our Army, and that there was 
no escape from this costly work. The 
construction of this railway was one of 
the most important factors in the case 
with which they had to deal; and, if con- 
structed with English money, he would 
not willingly be a party to handing it 
over to possible destruction. Instead of 
the point of command being from Egypt 
or the Nile, the point of command of 
the Eastern Soudan would be entirely 
changed ; the base—the power of com- 
mand—would be changed to the Red 
Sea. If they tapped the Nile by this 
railway, the Government would certainly 
be wrong if they did not establish a Go- 
vernment in the Soudan which would 
endeavour to protect so enormous and 
costly a work ; for possibly in the future 
it might be that this railway would 
bring such prosperity and civilization to 
the Soudan as to illustrate once more 
that war, which was mischief on the 
largest scale, sometimes carried advan- 
tages in its train. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that he had pleasure in congratulating 
the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) upon his statesmanlike speech. 
It was, however, a pity the hon. Member 
did not deliver his speech six months 
ago, and then give his support to the 
Opposition. At that period the Conser- 
vative Party gave in good time the 
warnings which the hon. Member ad- 
vanced now, though too late to be of 
effect. He regretted, however, that the 
hon. Member should have put words in 
the mouth of General Gordon which he 
had never uttered. General Gordon had 
never said he could overthrow the Mahdi 
with 500 men. What he had said last 
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March was this—that if he had 500 de- 
termined men he could nip in the bud 
and destroy the incipient revolt around 
and North of Khartoum, which soon 
developed to such a terrible extent, 
owing to the neglect of General Gordon’s 
warnings by Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
-The hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) had said that we were 
face to face in Egypt with a greater 
crisis than ever before. About that he 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) thought there 
could be no doubt. Never since the 
Forces of England overcame the French 
tyrant 70 years ago had England been 
confronted with so serious a state of 
affairs. While our Forces in the Sou- 
dan were struggling against the savage 
fanaticism which the neglect of the Go- 
vernment had allowed to reach its pre- 
sent dimensions, the traditional perfidy 
and aggression of our great rival in 
Asia was unmasking itself, and threat- 
ening the very existence of our Indian 
Empire. The French “ Ally” of the Go- 
vernment was counter-working them in 
every quarter of the globe, sapping up 
to Hindostan on the East, paralyzing our 
valuable trade with China, and unscru- 
pulously intriguing against British inte- 
rests in Egypt. In vain did the Minis- 
ters of the Crown shovel loadfuls of 
sacrifices down the throat of the French 
Republic. The cry was ever ‘“‘ more!”’ 
At a moment when the friendship cf the 
Head of the Mahommedan faith would 
be invaluable to England, as the largest 
Mahommedan Power in the world, the 
British Ministry were driving the Otto- 
man Government and its 300,000 valiant 
warriors into the arms of our foes by the 
absurd injustice and persecution which 
had its origin in the factious ravings of 
1877. And, worst and most monstrous 
and fatal blunder of all, the Prime 
Minister and his Colleagues had deli- 
berately alienated the splendid and 
invincible support of the German Powers, 
the natural Allies of England. Austria, 
Germany, and England could have stood 
against the world. All the machina- 
tions of those perpetual disturbers of 
’ European peace — the restless and 
anarchic Republic of Paris and the dark 
and treacherous despotism of St. Peters- 
burg—would have been futile against 
such a peace union. Still he did not think 
the situation hopeless. It was very far 
from it; but in order that it should not 
be rendered hopeless it was absolutely 
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necessary, if the country was to be res- 
cued from despair, that the Government 
should display those qualities of vigour 
and statesmanship in which they hadthus 
far been so singularly and absolutely 
lacking. They must show that they had 
the head to conceive, the heart to carry 
through, and the hand to strike, in place 
of the aimless, divided, and, disastrous 
counsels that had up to now paralyzed 
the arm of England. It was necessary 
to have statesmen who could govern, 
and Ministers who could rule. The re- 
trospect of the past three years in Egypt 
was dreary enough; but it became ap- 
palling when it was remembered that 
all this frightful sacrifice of blood and 
treasure, all this accumulated slaughter, 
enslavement, outrage, misery, and black 
ruin, had been absolutely without fruit, 
devoid ofall beneficial result. £10,000,000 
of extra burdens had the blundering 
and shuffling of the British Cabinet laid 
upon those harmless and docile Fella- 
heen, whose claims they had trampled 
under foot. £10,000,000 more of our 
Imperial resources had they flung away 
into the abyss of their purposeless in- 
eptitude. Heaven alone knew how many 
millions further would be sunk in the 
tardy and panic-stricken attempt to re- 
trieve the disasters caused by their de- 
lay, feebleness, and shirking of bounden 
responsibilities. Most horrible of all 
was the tale of the needless butchery 
and wholesale massacre, the hecatombs 
of human victims that had been offered 
up to this Moloch of blindness and 
cowardice. Never since the days of 
Tamerlane had such a mass of human 
agony been known as that which the 
Mahdi of Kordofan and the Mahdis of 
the Treasury Bench had piled up through- 
out the Soudan. Yet once again the 
apostles of sham philantlropy and re- 
treat were trying to make capital out of 
all that had happened, and once more 
urging their craven and sanguinary policy 
of surrender upon the nation. Those men 
who had done their best to bring about 
‘‘red ruin and the breaking up of laws” 
in Asia, South Africa, Ireland, and Egypt 
were once more at their disintegrating 
work. Those so-called friends of peace, 
who had caused more bloody wars than 
all the Jingoes and Imperialists that 
ever lived, were again preaching their 
base and craven gospel of “scuttle” 
and anarchy. But the nation had had 
enough and too much of them. It was 
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weary of that mock morality which 
meant devastation, slavery, and woe ; it 
was weary of that sickly sentimentalism 
which carried ruin and disgrace in its 
wake. It was sick to death of that sham 
humanity, which meant wanton blood- 
shed and fruitless massacre. It would 
have no more of that fatal policy of war 
without honour and peace with shame. 
The Prime Minister had based his de- 
fence—if defence it could be called— 
upon two grounds, the first that General 
Gordon could have escaped when he 
pleased ; the second, that the Govern- 
ment had no reason to believe that he 
was in danger in Khartoum. But if it 
were true that Gordon could have es- 
caped, how could it be supposed for one 
moment that a British officer, much less 
a Christian hero, would have been guilty 
of such cowardice and baseness as to be 
willing, in order to save his own life, to 
abandon the mission upon which he had 
been sent, and to desert the people whom 
he had gone out to rescue? Gordon 
had not only stated that he would not 
be so mean as to leave those people, but 
that he could not if he would. General 
Gordon said— 

' “T stay in Khartoum, because the Arabs have 
shut us in and will not let us out. The people, 
also, would not let me go unless I gave them 


some Government or took them with me, which 
I could not do.’’ 


The Prime Minister had frequently told 
the House that Khartoum was in no 
danger; but he thought the country was 
already convinced of the extraordinary 
perversity ofthe Prime Minister’s viewson 
the subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. For- 
ster) had said that the Prime Minister 
could persuade most people of most 
things, and himself of anything; but he 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) was perfectly 
sure that even the Prime Minister could 
not convince the people of England that 
Khartoum had not been long in imminent 
danger. The hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) thought, with the Prime 
Minister, that there was no effusion of 
blood at Khartoum. But upon what evi- 
dence was such an opinion founded, for 
all the evidence had pointed to the con- 
trary? Dismissing, for the sake of 
argument, the circumstantial accounts 
of barbarous slaughter, which corre- 
spondents at Gubat had gathered from 
the lips of the refugees that came back 
with Sir Charles Wilson, there was 
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ample other evidence. There was the 
testimony of Gordon’strusted messenger, 
George, who stated that all the notables 
and inhabitants that had been so long 
faithful were, with their families, cruelly 
butchered, and their bodies thrown into 
the Nile. The families of the soldiers 
on Gordon’s steamers were also killed ; 
and piteous accounts of the intensity of 
the soldiers’ grief had come home to us. 
He never could understand how, with 
the knowledge of what was going on in 
Khartoum, the Prime Minister could at 
any moment say that Gordon was not 
in deadly peril. Gordon informed them 
of the dangers of his position by implica- 
tion in his despatches. They knew 
that he stood alone in a city surrounded 
by savage fanatics; that he had no reli- 
able troops with him. The great city, 
that his courage and genius alone 
guarded, was poorly fortified. Gordon 
had no money, no officers, consolers, 
friends, save only the gallant Stewart. 
Within seven weeks of his arrival he 
was attacked and surrounded. His 
wretched troops were badly defeated 
in March, and Khartoum was at once 
closely beleaguered by savage foes. Yet 
Ministers had the head and the heart 
to say he was in no danger. Gordon in 
no danger! He was alone in that far- 
distant land, threatened by savage and 
triumphant fanatics, surrounded by an 
ignorant and largely hostile population. 
The story of General Gordon’s long de- 
sertion is too well known, too indelibly 
branded on the mind of the English 
people to need repetition now. Every 
suggestion he made, every advice he 
offered, every help he asked for was 
neglected, contemned, and refused. 
Zebehr, the five officers, the 200 British 
soldiers at Wady Halfa, the Indian 
troops at Berber, the opening of the 
Berber road by Graham, the £200,000, 
and 2,000 Turkish volunteers, for which, 
in despair of British help, he prayed, 
were all deliberately and heartlessly re- 
fused to him. Insolent and idiotic mes- 
sages about his pacific mission, and 
denying him military aid, were sent by 
the Cabinet to their devoted officer at 
Khartoum. He had exhausted every 
effort to bring about a peaceful settle- 
ment; he was in deadly peril, attacked 
and beleaguered by savage fanatics. 
Yet Ministers could say that he was in 
no danger and under no constraint to 
remain at Khartoum. Mr. Power's 
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able and pathetic despatches were also 
treated with cold contempt. The Prime 
Minister spoke of the reference to them 
by the Leader of the Opposition as ‘‘a 
farce.” Just so he derided the refer- 
ences to the gallant but ill-starred Ge- 
neral Hicks in these words—“ I thought 
we had had enough of General Hicks.” 
Yet, in face of this knowledge, the 
Prime Minister had distinctly asserted 
that neither Khartoum nor Gordon 
was in any danger. The result was 
well known. The Government said 
that Gordon could escape; and yet 
Colonel Stewart, the only man who tried 
to escape, or rather who was forced by 
Gordon to make the attempt, came to an 
untimely death on his way down the 
Nile. Then the Prime Minister said 
that Gordon could escape by the Equa- 
tor, as if that were an easy thing to do. 
Had the Prime Minister any idea of the 
dangers of that route? Had he thought 
of the difficulties of the hundreds of 
miles of desert, of the immense difficul- 
ties of the rivers, of the savage tribes 
that would have to be traversed? Gor- 
don himself never spoke of the retreat 
to the Equator as an easy matter ; but, 
on the contrary, he spoke of it as a last 
resource in that memorable telegram in 
which he declared that indelible disgrace 
would attach to the Government if they 
deserted the garrisons. He (Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett) would not do more than 
refer to the interesting telegrams of Mr. 
Power. One extract he would make. 
Thus, on April 7, Mr. Power tele- 
graphed— 

*‘ Khartoum is at present the centre of an 
enormous rebel camp. Our store of 
ammunition is rather short. The situation is 
now very critical. We are trying to run a 
steamer through the rebel lines to Berber. To- 
day arrived an unciphered telegram sent from 
Sir Evelyn Baring to Berber, saying that no 
English troops would be sent to that place—in 
a word, clearly indicating that General Gordon 
and the others who have been faithful to the 
Government are thrown over. To retreat on 
Berber is impossible. Sir Evelyn Baring’s 
unciphered telegram to that place will quickly 
be spread abroad, and the Arabs will learn that 
the members of the English Government have 
turned down their thumbs while General Gordon 
is struggling here. A retreat on the Congo 
will entail great hardships.” 

Mr. Power’s messages were full of infor- 
mation as to the dangers at Khartoum ; 
they told Gordon’s mind more clearly 
than Gordon himself would have told it; 
and they showed how impossibleit was, in 
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the face of the abandonment by England, 
that the garrison, or the people, or any 
portion of them could escape. That was 
@ point with regard to the action of the 
Government which was worth the at- 
tention of the House. The Prime Mi- 
nister had dwelt on the fact that there 
was no delay on the part of the Ministry ; 
but he (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) would 
like to have the delay that took place be- 
tween August 3 and August 23 explained 
a little better. He asked for a Vote of 
Credit on August 3; and yet, down to 
August 23, the Prime Minister prevented 
all action being taken in spite of the ur- 
gent remonstrances of his Colleagues. 
He had caused the Vote to be practically 
worthless until August 23; and, if that 
were so, then those three weeks were re- 
sponsible forthe death of General Gordon; 
for those three weeks would have saved 
him, and halved the cost of Lord Wolse- 
ley’s Expedition. Lord Wolseley him- 
self had repeatedly said that his Ex- 
pedition was started from England a 
month too late. It was quite true that 
the Prime Minister tried to make out 
that the cause of Gordon’s loss was 
treachery alone on the part of the Sou- 
danese troops, and that treachery was 
inevitable under any circumstances ; 
but that supposed that the Mahdi and 
his accomplices in the garrison were the 
greatest idiots that ever breathed. If 
Khartoum was in their hand, would 
they have deliberately put off its con- 
veyance till the last and most dangerous 
moment? A more extraordinary and 
puerile argument was never addressed 
to the intelligence of the House of 
Commons. Did the Prime Minister 


Y | mean to say that the Mahdi and the 


traitors were such absolute fools as to 
run the enormous risks they ran by 
delaying their treachery; that they 
would have deliberately incurred the 
enormous loss that took place in the as- 
saults on Khartoum in Decomber; and 
that they would have run the risk of the 
sudden advance of the British troops? 
The idea was preposterous and absurd. 
Lord Wolseley himself had stated re- 
peatedly that the Expedition started a 
month too late, and the House knew 
whose fault it was that this precious 
month was lost. What was more 
astonishing than all was the Prime 
Minister’s attempt to prove, in the face 
of the Blue Books he had issued, that 
Khartoum was not suffering privation, 
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and was well-provisioned. Never was 
there so transparent a misrepresenta- 


tion, for there was the clearest and most. 


direct evidence to show that Khartoum 
was in dire distress. On December 14 
came Gordon’s important and mournful 
message, which was sent to Lord Wolse- 
ley— 

‘* Our troops in Khartoum are suffering from 
lack of provisions. Food we still have is little ; 
some grain and biscuit. We want you to come 
quickly..... In Khartoum there are no but- 
ter nor dates, and little meat. All food is very 
dear.” —[Egypt, No. 1 (1885), p. 132.] 


“ All food is dear; come quickly.” From 
the lips of a hero like Gordon that 
message meant that the garrison was 
starving ; that the hearts of the troops 
were failing them at the long and inex- 
plicable delay ; that a state of suffering 
and despair was being engendered, in 
which treachery would find its fertile 
opportunity. As against that solemn 
and pathetic message of General Gordon 
himself, the Prime Minister quoted the 
verbal report of a messenger who left 
Khartoum on December 28, having been 
only one day there. He said Gordon 
was in perfect health, and the soldiers 
on the five steamers he saw were well 
and happy ; that the steamers had seized 
cattle and grain and were taking them 
upthe river to Khartoum. What on earth 
does this prove—that Khartoum was pro- 
visioned, that food was plenty? Nothing 
of the kind, but only that five steamers 
— up a certain amount of provisions. 

ow far would that go among 20,000 
people? By this message of Dec. 28, 
Gordon repeated the starvation message 
of Dec. 14. Yet this all important fact 
the Prime Minister suppressed till an 
intimation compelled him to refer to it. 
‘Oh, no;”’ said the Prime Minister, ‘‘the 
idea that Khartoum was starving is 
utterly absurd.” It was his own state- 
ment that was purely and utterly un- 
serving of serious notice. Then came 
what he thought was the worst feature 
in the Prime Minister’s speech — his 
use of Gordon’s slip of December 29— 
“Khartoum all right. Oan hold out 
for years.” Why did he not tell the 


House, what was well known, that Gor- 
don had informed Lord Wolseley that 
certain of these written messages of 
his, which the Mahdi almost always in- 
tercepted, were to be taken in the exact 
reverse sense to which they read? The 
moving cause of the betrayal of Khar- 
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toum was the announcement by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers that Khartoum and 
the Soudan were to be abandoned. 
Those who betrayed Gordon felt it to be 
their only chance to make terms with the 
Mahdi before the British troops appeared 
to take Gordon away. So the of 
Khartoum perished. There was “‘little 
effusion of blood at Khartoum,” said 
the Prime Minister. All the evidence 
was against him. Those troops who were 
faithful to Gordon were slain. All 
the notables and their families were 
butchered. What right had Ministers 
to assume that the savage destroyer who 
massacred the defenders of El Obeid and 
Hicks’s 10,000 men; that the butchers 
of Sinkat and Berber would spare the 
loyal people of Khartoum? He (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) was astonished at 
the indifference which hon. Members 
opposite, who were such professed 
humanitarians, showed towards those 
horrible and unparalleled scenes of car- 
nage andruin which that human butcher, 
the Mahdi, was producing throughout 
the Soudan. The country now realized 
the hollowness and hypocrisy of the 
crocodile tears which were shed over the 
Bulgarian atrocities. Last night the 
right hon. Gentleman had affected to 
display an interest in putting down the 
Slave Trade; but that interest came 
very ill indeed from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in view of the policy of abandon- 
ment which he had been endeavouring 
to carry out in the Soudan. The Go- 
vernment knew perfectly well that the 
policy of abandonment they had been 
forcing upon Egypt, and preaching 
throughout the country, was a direct 
encouragement to the Slave Trade. 
What did General Gordon write on 
February 21? He wrote to Sir Evelyn 
Baring— 

“T answered (questions regarding the libera- 
tion of slaves) that the Treaty of 1877 would 
not be enforced in 1889 by me, which, consider- 
ing the determination of Her Majesty's Govern- 
5 an the Soudan, was a self-evident 

act. 
And Sir Evelyn Baring himself wrote to 
Lord Granville— 

“Tt was obvious from the first that a revival 
of slavery in the Soudan would result from the 
policy of abandonment.” 

So that, in addition to all the other 
human misery which the Government 
policy had caused, ‘‘a revival of slavery ”’ 
was its clear and proclaimed result. Yet, 
with these words before them, the Go- 
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vernment had persistently followed a 
policy which they knew was a revival 
of the Slave Trade. Now we were told 
that Egypt and the Soudan were not 
worth the trouble and expense they 
were costing us. The apostles of sham 
philanthropy and retreat were trying to 
make capital out of all that had hap- 
pened. ‘‘ Why all this cost and trouble?” 
they cried; ‘‘let us have done with 
the Soudan and Egypt. Let us scuttle 
and run, and leave these peoples to stew 
in their own juice.” Apart from the 
utter baseness, the un- English cowardice 
of such a policy, it was impracticable 
and impossible. ‘They might wishto leave 
the Mahdi alone; but that savage con- 
queror would not leave them, or Egypt 
alone. He would follow our retreat and 
harass our Armiesin Egypt. The bloody 
sponge which Ministers had allowed 
him to pass over the Soudan would inflict 
like horrors upon Egypt, upon Arabia, 
and North Africa. A world-wide con- 
flagration might easily be kindled. The 
echoes of Mahommedan revival were al- 
ready reverberating throughout the 
East, and we should have to pay in 
India for abnegation of duty in Feypt. 
But it was not Egypt or the Soudan; it 
was not Arabi or the Mahdi that had cost 
England, no less than the suffering 
peoples of those distant countries, so 
bitter a penalty. It was the present Min- 
isters of the Crown and their policy that 
were responsible for this waste of blood 
and treasure. It was their persistent in- 
action, their ingrained indecision, their 
rooted resolve to shirk responsibility, 
their shuffling, their absolute lack of 
courage that had brought all these 
calamities upon Egypt and England. 
Their policy and their action alone were 
responsible for all this misery and 
trouble; and until that policy was re- 
versed the country could not hope for a 
discontinuance of it. Hon. Members 
might ask what policy would be advocated 
by the Opposition. Well, the policy 
which he advocated was that from which 
he had never varied. It was simply this 
—that Egypt should be taken in hand 
clearly and consistently, and administered 
by British officials for a certain number 
of years; but only on this condition— 
that it was done by arrangement with 
the Sultan of Turkey, the Sovereiga 
of Egypt. Thus alone, too, could a per- 
manent settlement of Egyptian finance 
be achieved. The Sultan was the legiti- 
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mate and recognized Sovereign of Egypt. 
With his countenance and support our 
position in Egypt would be legally and 
materially unassailable. The Sultan and 
the Ottoman people were most anxious 
for the friendship of England. If only 
the British Cabinet would treat them in 
a just, honest, and cordial spirit, all 
could readily be arranged. Then, if 
Turkey broke up, England was in pos- 
session, and would become her natural 
legatee in Egypt. To secure our posi- 
tion there and throughout the world we 
must regain the alliance of the German 
Powers, which so recklessly we had 
thrown away. As to the Soudan, we 
were bound to establish a stable and 
honest Government over, at all events, 
that portion of the country lying be- 
tween the White Nile and the Red Sea, 
under a capable European Governor. 
Of such men our Indian Service possessed 
scores. He protested against this cruel 
and shameful policy of ‘‘ massacre and re- 
treat’ propounded by this Government. 
They owed it even to these gallant Arabs 
to show them that England had some- 
thing to offer them besides the wither- 
ing blast of her rifles and the fierce 
thrust of her bayonets. This fatal policy 
of abandonment had already cost us a 
bloody penalty. It paralyzed Baker last 
February at Suakin. It ruined Gordon 
at Khartoum; it deprived Lord Wolseley 
of all Native help. It would hurl every 
friendly and wavering tribe against our 
hard-pressed Army. Khartoum must be 
retaken ; and, retaken, it must be held 
for civilization and for the safety of 
Egypt. They owed it to their national 
honour, to the cause of humanity ; above 
all, to the memory of their martyr hero, 
who gave up his life for the cause, to 
secure to the suffering peoples of the 
Soudan the blessings of a civilized, free, 
and beneficent rule. If the policy he 
recommended were carried out, supported 
by the alliance of the German Powers, 
the difficulties in which Her Majesty’s 
Government were now placed would dis- 
appear; we should find the Mahdi’s 
movement, which now appeared so for- 
midable, could easily be put down ; and 
we should regain the strong position 
abroad which England held under the 
late Administration, and which the pre- 
sent Government had lost. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I certainly do 
not intend, in the few words I am about 
to address to the House, to turn my at- 
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tention to Party topics, and the example 
of the hon. Member who has just sat 
down is not likely to attract me in that 
direction. This is the first occasion on 
which I have had an opportunity of ad- 
dressing the House on the Egyptian 
Question ; and I do not think it is neces- 
sary for me to inquire whether the words 
of the gallant and Christian hero who 
has died for the whole of his country 
can be so interpreted and twisted as to 
elicit cheers from this or from that side 
of the House. I have also very little 
inclination to enter seriously into an ar- 
gument against the hon. Member’s con- 
tention that the Government, who are 
in great difficulties—which is of far less 
importance than that the country should 
be in difficulties— in consequence of 
having sent a great Expedition into the 
centre of Africa, have deserted General 
Gordon. I may, however, be permitted 
to reply to the argumentative assertion 
of the hon. Member that desertion, or, 
in other words, abandonment, implies 
intention. I have further yet to dis- 
cover the authority which supports the 
hon. Member’s contention that the words 
of General Gordon to Lord Wolseley 
should be taken in an inverse sense from 
that in which they were written. There 
are graver cares upon us at this moment, 
and it is to those that I shall address 
myself during the short time that I shall 
occupy the attention of the House. But 
before I do so let me say one word upon 
Party politics in reference to the capital 
speech which was delivered from the 
back Benches opposite by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Wilts (Mr. Long) who 
shows very considerable sympathy with 
the views of hon. Members who sit be- 
low the Gangway on our side of the 
House, and appears to understand those 
views very well. The hon. Member 
appeared to find some inconsistency in 
the fact that those hon. Members who 
profess to disapprove of every step which 
the Government have taken have ex- 
pressed their intention of supporting us 
on the present occasion against the Mo- 
tion which has been moved by the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Stafford 
Northcote). I must confess that I do 
not see any inconsistency in the con- 
duct of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way; because every step which the Go- 
vernment have taken in Egypt has been 
taken, I do not say under the pressure, 
but, at all events, with the encourage- 
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ment of hon. Members opposite. The 
support of the Khedive, which was the 
natural outcome of the Dual Control set 
up by our Predecessors ; the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria; the attempt to re- 
lieve the garrisons in the Soudan; the 
sending out of General Gordon—{ ‘‘No!’’} 
—I am going to qualify my statement 
in a manner which I think will make 
hon. Members opposite agree with its 
drift—and the sending out of an Expe- 
dition to relieve General Gordon, were 
all approved in principle—I am not 
speaking of the steps by which that 
principle was attempted to be carried 
out—by hon. Members opposite. But 
those are exactly the steps which are 
disapproved of by hon. Members below 
the Gangway on our side of the House. 
I can, therefore, easily understand that 
those hon. Members below the Gang- 
way are unwilling to place in Office 
those who have consistently advocated 
the taking of those steps, and those steps 
only, of which they disapprove in the 
action of the Government, to which on 
other points they are ready to give their 
support. There are some words which 
were used by the hon. Member for East 
Cornwall (Mr. Borlase), in the very elo- 
quent and finished speech with which he 
delighted the House—which was too thin 
at the time to deserve it—to which I feel 
bound to refer. The hon. Member said 
that although he was not inclined alto- 
gether to approve of the past—while, at 
the same time, he was equally disin- 
clined altogether to blame it—he was 
more inclined to look to the future ; and 
in saying that the hon. Member was 
evidently in sympathy with the majority 
of those who have as yet taken an active 
part in this debate. At the present mo- 
ment, there are before the House one 
Resolution and two Amendments—if I 
am in Order in saying so; because the 
hon. Member for the University of Lon- 
don (Sir John Lubbock) has referred to, 
and has advocated, a second Amendment, 
which must, therefore, be taken to be 
under the consideration of the House. 
In that Resolution, and in those Amend- 
ments, there is only one line and a-half 
which refers to the past; and it is that 
which states that the course pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government has involved 
great sacrifice of valuable lives and a 
heavy expenditure without any benefi- 
cial result. Every word of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Newcastle 
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(Mr. John Morley) refers to the future, 
and so does the Motion of the right hon. 
Baronet —— In these circum- 
stances, I shall confine myself to the 
future, and to one single point in the 
future, but that all important—it being 
one with regard to which, if I were a 

rivate Member, I should require to 
oat the most complete elucidation and 
the most perfect satisfaction in order to 
guide my course in the vote I should 
have to give on Thursday or on Friday 
next; and that point is this—were the 
Government right or wrong in the de- 
cision to which they came when they 
received the news of the fall of Khar- 
toum? That news reached the Govern- 
ment late on the night of the 4th or 5th 
of February, and the effect of that news 
was to determine the Cabinet to pursue 
the war. What were the grounds for 
that determination? Were they such 
as to commend themselves to the mind 
of the House, and to the mind of 
the country, and, what is much more 
serious, were they such as to justify 
the Government in being influenced 
by them? I can well understand 
that this is a question which er 
troubles the minds of hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway, and troubles 
the minds of the people of the country ; 
because I never took part in any deci- 
sion which more greatly troubled my 
own mind. That trouble did not arise 
from any doubt or hesitation as to the 
propriety of that decision, but because 
that decision involved a departure from 
those general views of policy which we 
believed to be of advantage to the coun- 
try, and because it might lead those who 
hold those views with us to believe that 
we hold them no longer. Those views 
were most eloquently expressed by the 
hon. Member for Newcastle in the one 
ornate passage of his speech, in which 
he stated that it would be detrimental, 
in the highest degree, to the welfare of 
the nation if we were to extend our Pos- 
sessions or our responsibilities beyond 
our fighting power. If that is adopted 
as a general principle of action, if we 
did increase our responsibilities beyond 
what increased our fighting power, if 
we looked for the appearance of strength 
and not for the reality of it, then the 
nation is going in a downward direction, 
and has embarked on a course which 
will imperil her. Is the decision to con- 
tinue and push on the war in the Soudan 
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a justifiable decision by persons who 
hold these views? In order to vindicate 
that decision it is necessary to ask the 
House to put itself in the position in 
which we were when we made it, with 
the facts which we had then before us, 
and candidly and frankly I will expose 
the grounds of that decision. When 
the news of the fall of Khartoum reached 
us, what were the facts before us? Six 
thousand fighting British soldiers were 
in the heart of Africa. The distance 
they had traversed, which, if they had 
done nothing else—and they had done 
a great deal else—would alone entitle 
them to the fame of having completed 
a great undertaking. They were 1,400 
miles from the city whence they origi- 
nally started. They were divided into 
three bodies, small in number, however 
heroically valiant, one at a distance of 
160 miles from the central body, the 
other half that distance away. They 
were in the face of a powerful enemy, 
flushed with a recent success—an enemy 
of that nature whom success rendered 
much more powerful, not only by means 
of the material advantages in the way 
of ammunition, and weapons, and food, 
and military positions, but in the im- 
mense effect which success made on the 
question whether he was to be joined by 
great multitudes of people who were 
half soldiers already. In this strait, 
and with all these real enemies around 
them, and with 1,400 miles already 
behind them, there still was what I[ 
should call the certainty that such 
troops under such leaders should make 
head even against this situation, but 
only on one condition, and that was that 
they should know promptly and even 
instantly that their countrymen at home 
would spare nothing to make their posi- 
tion secure, and, if it were needed, 
doubly secure; that they should not be 
allowed to ride at single anchor, but 
should have another line of retreat if 
the existing line should possibly fail; 
and that, above all, their General should 
not be tied down to this species of re- 
treat or retirement; but that he should 
be allowed full discretion to take what 
isthe only means of extricating an army 
from a dangerous position, and espe- 
cially a dangerous position in the face 
of an uncivilized foe—that is to say, 
to resort to vigorous offensive tactics. 
Now, I have a right to ask hon. 
Members to put themselves in our 
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position then, and to look at this 
matter with our eyes; and I have 
especially a right to ask my hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) to do so, because he has taken 
a leading part in protesting against the 
action of the Government. The diffi- 
culty in which our Army was placed 
arose, to a great extent, from the march 
across the Bayuda Desert that was led 
so gallantly by my dear personal friend, 
Sir Herbert Stewart. This march, as 
long as General Gordon held Khartoum, 
was, if a civilian may be permitted to 
express an opinion on a military subject, 
a most bold, but a most judicious pro- 
ceeding; and I am certain, from what 
Sir Herbert Stewart told me of Sou- 
danese warfare, that it was the sort of 
proceeding in which he would be very 
glad to be engaged. But it was quite 
another thing when Khartoum fell. As 
soon as Khartoum fell the Army was in 
a position not adapted to its then cir- 
cumstances. That position was the re- 
sult of the undertaking which was set 
on foot by the Government to which 
my hon. Friend the Member for Lis- 
keard belonged. There is no question 
so difficult as to settle what difference 
of judgment it is which constitutes an 
obligation on a Member of a Government 
to leave that Government. But on one 
question there is no doubt whatever, in 
my opinion—namely, that we must 
accept the necessary consequences of 
the action taken by a Government at 
the time that you were in it. Now, 
the hon. Member said that the parti- 
cular things which were most obnoxious 
to himself, and to at least one of his 
Colleagues—and I believe when he said 
that he referred to the late lamented 
Mr. Fawcett, though I am bound to say 
I object altogether to any deduction 
being drawn as to what opinion Mr. 
Fawcett would have held at this crisis— 
were done, as he said, completely before 
they knew anything about them. But 
that cannot be said about the Expedition 
for the relief of General Gordon. That 
was a thing which was not done ina 
corner. The Government to which my 


hon. Friend, exactly as much as I, then 
belonged, placed these 6,000 men in the 
heart of Africa ; and it seems to me that 
if the Government, with the facts before 
them, and with the best military advice 
they could get under their eyes, thought 
that, in order to place these men in a 
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position of safety, measures stronger 
and more energetic than my hon. Friend 
quite approves ought to be taken, I 
must say, I think my hon. Friend ought 
to be slow and very chary indeed to 
blame the Government for taking those 
steps. Well, Sir, it was the bounden 
duty of the Government to take a decided 
course; and what was that course to be? 
I understand there is a widespread wish, 
which the hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Sir John Lubbock) put 
into a very short and effective speech, 
that we should have instructed General 
Wolseley to withdraw down the Valley 
of the Nile to Wady Halfa, or Korosko, 
or Assouan, or to some other point 
which is imagined to be a point of mili- 
tary safety. Now, I do not hesitate to 
say that, from a military point of view, 
no Government would have been justi- 
fied in giving such an order to a General 
of an army. A retreat, and especially 
a retreat before an uncivilized foe, who 
is so very easily moved, and in case of 
disaster becomes ubiquitous and covers 
the whole country, is the most hazardous 
of all operations; and it is safe only on 
one condition—namely, if you are re- 
treating to a point so secure that when 
you get to it you are certain you are in 
safety. There was the retreat of Wel- 
lington to the lines of Torres Vedras, 
a point where he was in safety. Then 
there was the retreat of General Moore 
upon Corunna; but at Corunna he found 
the sea and ships, and consequently 
safety. But these places which people 
name down the Valley of the Nile are 
not places of safety at all. They are 
not at all stronger than the position our 
Army at present occupies. I do not 
like to speak in detail of the difficulties 
of transport; but this is a matter of 
immense importance. The position our 
troops occupy at this moment they can 
defend, and they have food; but if they 
retreated, how could they carry their 
food with them? The river is absolutely 
impassable, and there are 240 miles 
along which boats cannot pass at all. 
This constitutes a formidable obstacle 
indeed. Then there are all the Arab 
tribes which, if we left the country as 
fugitives, would very soon be upon us. 
These tribes lie all along our line of re- 
treat. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle(Mr. John Morley) talked about 
the retreat from Moscow, and asked 
what destroyed the Grand Army of Na- 
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leon. It is not the Mahdi and his 
orces that we have to fear; but the 
rainless deserts and illimitable distances. 
As long as our Army stay where they 
are—they cannot stay there always, and 
that is the strength of the position of 
the Government—holding their position 
towards the front, we are afraid neither 
of the rainless deserts nor of the illimit- 
able distances ; but the place to which 
it is said our Army should retreat is 
more than 500 miles from our front. If 
we were to give from Downing Street 
an absolute order to a General to com- 
mence such a retreat in that climate and 
under these circumstances, we should 
take a step which no Government has 
any right to take. But itis said that 
there is another course, and that the Go- 
vernment might have telegraphed to 
Lord Wolseley to take such measures as 
would enable him to retreat with security 
and with dignity—I think the words 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) used were 
“quietly and calmly’’—and that we 
should assure him of our support, what- 
ever those measures might be. Now, 
Sir, that is a proposal which reads very 
well as a peroration to an extremely ef- 
fective speech ; but it would read much 
less well if it were read by a General in 
an African desert. Just think what it 
means. It means that the Government, 
who with such military light as they can 
obtain at home are satisfied that the safety 
of our Army lies in a vigorous defensive, 
is to telegraph—‘ Our object is to get 
away. If you can only get away by 
hard forward fighting then you must do 
it on your own responsibility ; but do not 
put it upon us. Let the suggestion come 
rom you if you think it is necessary to 
open up the Suakin-Berber route and to 
break up the Mahdi’s power. Take the 
whole responsibility and the unpopu- 
larity, and let us be able to say—‘ All 
we did was to order you to retreat.’ ” 
Hon. Members may read such a mes- 
sage otherwise ; but that is the only in- 
terpretation I can put upon it. We took 
the right course. Without dictating 
military details, we laid down our main 
policy—namely, that the war shall be 
conducted as a war shall always be con- 
ducted—that is to say, with a broad, 
vigorous, and energetic offensive. That 
means keeping back the Mahdi on his 
line of advance, and opening up the 


Berber-Suakin route, with the military 
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operations necessary for that purpose. 
As for the construction of the railway, 
it is a military operation of an abso- 
lutely necessary order. It is for military 
reasons that the railway is to be made a 
broad-gauge railway; and for the pre- 
sent I refuse to be bound to any future 
policy by the existence of that railway, 
just as much as I should refuse to be 
bound by the Resolution of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Stafford 
Northcote). And here I come to what 
is almost my last point; but it is one 
which weighed very much with us in 
coming to a decision. Some hon. Mem- 
bers are desirous of entering into nego- 
tiations with the Mahdi. Now, that 
point of view was not out of our minds. 
We respect the Mahdi as an enemy; 
and we think it possible—we hope it 
may be possible—that it may lead toa 
pacification of the Soudan. [ Jronical 
cheers.| I hear a right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Goschen), who is going to give us 
an extremely authentic discourse on the 
Soudan, laugh at that proposal. Sir, I 
am proud to say that I enjoyed the in- 
timate acquaintance of the late Colonel 
Stewart, who accompanied General Gor- 
don to the Soudan, and who was mur- 
dered on the Nile. He used to tell 
me that, in his opinion, the only means 
of pacifying the Soudan was to take 
the Mahdi into our counsels, and while 
placing Khartoum under a settled Go- 
vernment to give him great authority 
in other parts of the Soudan, for which 
his rule was better fitted. That was the 
policy, not only of Colonel Stewart—it 
was the policy also of General Gordon 
himself. Well, then, if you want to 
negotiate in time of war the only way to 
do so is to negotiate while you are fight- 
ing, to advance boldly in the direction 
in which you are advancirg militarily, 
and then to accept overtures which will 
go on more quickly and effectually than 
if you checked your course. I would 
ask the House to consider the grave 
calamities which befell the British 
Army in another war. I do hope we 
are not going to repeat the story of 
Sir William Macnaghten and the cala- 
mity of Cabul, which, if we remain in 
military inaction during negotiation, will 
too likely fall upon us. That policy 
certainly the Government cannot adopt. 
I lay most stress upon the arguments 
which affect us most strongly. But I 
cannot forget likewise that in leaving 
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the Soudan we shall leave those whom 
the Mahdi suspects of being our allies to 
a fate which I do not like to contemplate ; 
and then if we do get safely away it is 
only a question of time—and no very 
long time—before we shall have another 
invasion. It is not four years since the 
Mahdi first announced his intention of 
gaining the whole of the Soudan to his 
cause, and then in the same Proclama- 
tion of conquering the whole of Egypt, 
overthrowing the unbelieving Turk, and 
converting the world, the unbelieving 
Turks being the Mahommedans who do 
not believe in his supremacy. During 
those four years he has upset the power 
of Egypt in the Soudan. He has caused 
a great deal ofslaughter. He has pretty 
well destroyed the agriculture and en- 
tirely ruined the commerce of the 
Soudan. He has taken several great 
towns, including Khartoum and Berber. 
What do hon. Members think will stand 
in the way of his taking Dongola, 
Korosko, and Assouan when they have 
no defenders whatever ? We know very 
well what in an Oriental mouth this 
talk means of converting the world. It 
means a good deal, even in a country 
like the Soudan ; but in the fertile Valley 
of the Nile it means dreadful cruelty, 
the ruin of all prosperity, the destruction 
of all organized society. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) 
compares the fanaticism of the Mahdi 
with the fanaticism of Christianity, and 
says there is a good deal to say for both. 
But in truth there is no analogy between 
the mild and mitigating effects of Chris- 
tian enthusiasm and the stern and grim 
effects of Mahommedan fanaticism. I 
am surprised that a well-known his- 
torian like the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. John Morley) should talk of 
such an Oriental Government as one 
under which the people could enjoy a 
great deal of quiet and prosperity. My 
hon. Friend cannot have so read history 
as to expect such results from an Orien- 

Government of warriors and shep- 
herds, or think that Egypt could safely 
be entrusted to it. I a my hon. 
Friend has adopted such an argument 
from motives which I honour—motives 
of indignation at what he conceives to 
have been a national misdemeanour. 
My hon. Friend is actuated by feelings 
which I think I understand, and which, 
if I understand them, I heartily share; 
but I do not think he has gone the right 
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way to carry them into effect. I believe 
if the course he recommends be adopted 
by the Government we shall in the long 
run have more bloodshed, and under- 
take more permanent and extensive re- 
sponsibilities, than we shall if we take the 
course recommended by the Government. 
My hon. Friend stated that if the ques- 
tions raised in this debate were questions 
merely of the military situation there 
would be no difference of opinion on 
either side of the House. I have en- 
deavoured to answer his appeal. I have 
concealed nothing. I have magnified 
nothing. I may not have persuaded his 
judgment or those of my hon. Friends 
who sit round him; but I am sure I 
have convinced him that I have straight- 
forwardly attempted to deal with the 
arguments which he has urged. 

Mr. GIBSON: Mr. Speaker—Sir, 
there is a very wide contrast between 
the way in which the opposition to the 
Motion of my right hon. Friend has 
been presented by the Prime Minister, 
and by the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan), having been 
but a very short time a Member of the 
Cabinet, has thought it only necessary to 
deal with such portions of the action of 
the Government as were covered by his 
own connection with that august Body, 
and he limited himself to a rather narrow 
statement of the military decision arrived 
at in the crisis which presented itself 
after the fall of Khartoum. ButI am 
not aware that from beginning to end 
of his interesting speech the right hon. 
Gentleman indicated by one syllable 
anything to show what, in his view, was 
not only the military exigency, but the 
policy which in future is to sway the Go- 
vernment. The only indication that I 
could see or gather in the speech we 
have just listened to was presented ob- 
securely, that in the not remote future 
the Mahdi would become an element 
in the pacification of the Soudan. I 
do not press that topic. It is a curi- 
ous topic, curiously presented, and it 
struck upon our ears with a strange 
sound. It possibly meant something that 
cannot be immediately grasped. The 
Prime Minister was not in the happy 
position of having been in the Cabinet 
for only a few months. The responsi- 
bility of the Prime Minister is covered 
by a duration that commands respect, 
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and carries with it vast responsibility, 
and he was therefore unable to confine 
himself either to the future or the pre- 
sent. He had to deal with the past as 
well; and I venture to think there never 
was a performance of his which was 
more characterized by the remarkable 
versatility of his genius. He showed 
a bold courage which in others might 
possibly be called audacity. He oc- 
casionally showed also much gracious 
humility in the way in which he pre- 
sented his topics. We have had the 
pleasure, on Thursday, of hearing his 
views from what we learn to-night was 
a written memorandum prepared in con- 
nection with his Colleagues — a strange 
fetter on the Prime Minister’s power 
of speech. We then heard with ful- 
ness, but not with more amplitude of 
definition, an explanation of the mean- 
ing of ‘‘abandonment.” We have heard 
to-night, in reply to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett), what kind of abandonment was 
meant. [Mr. Guapstone: A re-state- 
ment.] Yes; a re-statement, which pre- 
sented to some people in this House a 
meaning different from that of the earlier 
statement. Well, the position taken by 
the Prime Minister last night, in the 
course of the debate, was very clever, 
and, if it could succeed, would be very 
successful. The whole matter, he as- 
sumes, is decided; it was decided last 
May in the Division which took place 
in this House on the Vote of Want of 
Confidence ; it is not possible to re-open 
the matter again; we are estopped by 
the then vote of the House, and we have 
no business to go behind it. Surely it 
is rather a strong assertion, even for a 
Prime Minister to make, that, notwith- 
standing all that has happened since, 
that vote of this House, carried by a 
small majority of 28 last May, is to bind 
us now. Last night he used words about 
a covenant being then entered into be- 
tween the Government on the one side 
and the Parliament andthe nation on the 
other. Our contention is that that cove- 
nant has been broken; and in the im- 
mense fact that Khartoum has fallen, and 
that Gordon has lost his life, we have, at 
all events, overwhelming proof that the 
covenant has not been fulfilled. The 
contention of the Prime Minister, which, 
as I have said, was marked by a bold 
courage, is that there was no danger to 
Gordon that the Government knew of. 
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How is one to apply himself to e 
against a proposition so plainly dis- 
proved that if put forward by anyone 
else it would not have obtained audience 
in this House? If the House was so 
satisfied of the gravity of the erisis and 
of the imminence of the danger last 
May that the Prime Minister, using allthe 
weight of his personal influence and all 
the pressure which Party ties could give 
him, was only able to get a small ma- 
jority of 28, to give the Government a 
further chance of showing that they 
were in earnest, it is impossible to follow 
the Prime Minister in this suggestion of 
the absence of danger. Take Gordon’s 
own words on the Ist of March—‘‘I feel 
certain I shall be caught at Khartoum.” 
You are asked in one part of the Prime 
Minister’s speech to remember that this 
was a hero of heroes, whose word was 
to be accepted as that of a truthful, ex- 
perienced, and able man; and in another 
you are asked to disregard this state- 
ment, and to take it as that of a man 
who, if he knew the gravity of his 
danger, did not know what he was say- 
ing. On the 19th of April, in the last 
telegram that was received from Gene- 
ral Gordon before the interruption of 
communications with him—that which 
was sent, not to the Government, but to 
Sir Samuel Baker, and published in the 
newspapers, he said—‘‘ We are hemmed 
in.” This is the language of an En- 
gineer officer of whom the Prime Minis- 
ter stated in an earlier speech that he 
knew better than anyone else how to 
indicate the way in which he could be 
helped. Gordon said—‘‘ We are hemmed 
in.” Notwithstanding this the Prime 
Minister asks the House, after Gordon 
has fallen a victim to the danger which 
threatened him for so many months, to 
believe that he was in no danger at all, 
and that we had no business to know it. 
This extraordinary power of the Prime 
Minister not to see what everybody else 
sees is not confined to Khartoum. We 
have the ease of Berber to illustrate his 
action about Khartoum On the 15th 
of April the Prime Minister’s atten- 
tion was called to Berber by General 
Gordon, and by a Memorial from all 
the inhabitants of Berber, which was 
of the strongest, the most pathetic, and 
the gravest character. On the 24th of 
April the Prime Minister said he had no 
reason to believe that there was any 


risk of Berber sustaining the fate of 
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Sinkat. In two or three weeks it fell, 
and 5,000 then were massacred. Like 
ease again—Khartoum and Berber. It 
did not suit the Prime Minister to re- 
cognize the looming danger in the case 
of Berber. He did not see it, and he 
would not see it. He disregarded the 
wail—the melancholy, despairing wail— 
which proceeded from the merchants 
and inhabitants of Berber. He said he 
knew Berber better than they, and on 
the Ist of June, according to Gordon’s 
own subsequent statement, 5,000 were 
murdered on the capture of Berber. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Where do you 
find that statement ? 

Mr. GIBSON: The Prime Minister 
asks me for a statement about these 
5,000. Well, I say it is to be found, 
and I pledge myself to give the Prime 
Minister the reference to-morrow, which 
shows that Gordon stated that on the 
ist of June 5,000 lost their lives after 
the capture of Berber. 

An hon. Memper: He never was 
there. 

Mr. GIBSON: Whoever interrupts 
me has not, at all events, the same know- 
ledge of the matter as General Gordon 
had. Still, taking his stand on the as- 
sumed res judicata of the decision of May, 
the Prime Minister asks— What is your 
new fact since May to show that the 
Government has been remiss? There 
is the lapse of time. By. that lapse of 
time you have been too late. The Go- 
vernment make the defence, through 
the Prime Minister, that there was no 
delay between May, which was the time 
they entered into the covenant with the 
House for the safety of Gordon, and the 
time they moved in August. How does 
the Prime Minister attempt to bridge 
over that interval of three months? If 
these excuses did not come from the 
Prime Minister they would not obtain 
audience from anyone else. It is said 
there was no delay because this period— 
not of weeks but of months—was taken 
up by an anxious examination of the 
comparative merits of different routes, 
that by the Nile, and that from Suakin 
to Berber. Remember, these are not my 
words, but those of the Prime Minister, 
and there was an examination so anxious 
and critical that it took months. Any In- 
telligence Department that took months 
to present a Paper containing a clear de- 
cision on the matter ought to be swept 
off the face of the earth. I venture to 
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say, however, that if any officer of our 
Intelligence Department, with a right of 
audience in this House, had liberty to 
dispose of this statement, he would have 
dealt with it in the most clear and con- 
cise manner. I notice that the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Tre- 
velyan), who spoke this evening, con- 
fined himself to the period of the last 
few months or weeks, and that he did 
not attempt—he was far too wise—to 
give a particle of explanation of that 
fatal lapse of time which made the sub- 
sequent Expedition of Lord Wolseley a 
death march against time. The Prime 
Minister says there was nothing to indi- 
cate that there was urgency in this matter. 
I point again tothe lapse of time. The 
vote, on which he relies as stopping us 
almost from the right of debating the 
matter at all—that vote took place in the 
month of May. At that time General 
Gordon had been ‘‘ hemmed in,” to use 
hisown words, for a considerable time. 
The Government had failed for over a 
month to get their despatches into Khar- 
toum, and Gordon, during the same 
period, was unable to pass any despatches 
out to the Government. Does not this 
damning fact increase the urgency of the 
case against the Government? This 
cutting-off of communication between 
General Gordon and the outer world 
that in May had existed for a month 
lasted for months after that, and during 
those months the only explanation 
given by Her Majesty’s Ministers for 
their deadly torpor and fatal apathy is 
this—that they were not able to make 
up their minds. | Mr. Guapsronz: Not 
at all!] If I can demonstrate anything 
in the world to my own mind, I can de- 
monstrate that. The Prime Minister said 
distinctly and plainly that the examina- 
tion of the contending merits of the 
routes by Suakin and by the Nile oecu- 
pied months. These months must have 
preceded the Sth of August, when the 
money Vote for £300,000 was taken; 
because, after Lord Wolseley’s instruc- 
tions were sent—on the 23rd of the same 
month—there was not time for months 
of examination; therefore, the examina- 
tion must have preceded, and the sole 
explanation is that the Government had 
not made up their minds. [‘ Oh!”} 
Well, if you have not that excuse, you 
have none. The Prime Minister yester- 
day paid Gordon a tribute in very elo- 
quent words; but the substance of 
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some of his statements was not so com- 
plimentary. He conveyed by innuendo 
that Gordon partly brought his own fate 
upon himself by his own rashness. It 
is plain to me, on reading the Papers 
that have been presented, and it must 
be plain to anyone else who reads them 
fairly, that Gordon could not have es- 
caped and retained the character which 
the Prime Minister gave him at any 
time after the 13th of March. On the 
9th of March General Gordon, accord- 
ing to the Papers with which we are 
now familiar, preferred a request that 
he might be allowed—he saw the diffi- 
culties increasing, and he was beginning 
to understand the Government—to send 
Stewart and part of the employés to 
Berber, to surrender his commission, 
and go to the Equator. That request 
was refused by Sir Evelyn Baring, who 
told him to stay at Khartoum, and not 
go to the Equator. Two days after the 
route was blocked, and then, for the 
first time, on the 13th of March, Earl 
Granville, in one of his interesting de- 
spatches, tells Gordon that he is at 
liberty to escape if he can. At no time, 
however, after the 13th of March, was 
it possible for Gordon to have effected 
his escape. Sir, these are painful 
things in this matter for anyone to have 
to realize. It is appalling for a Go- 
vernment who are directly and primarily 
responsible to reflect upon what has oc- 
curred in consequence of their action and 
non-action ; and I knownot of one single 
alleviation for their feelings. It is an 
alleviation when sorrow and trouble 
come if one can say that he has done all 
that human power can do in the way of 
what is right and proper. But in all these 
anxious 12 months, during which Gordon 
was at Khartoum, the Government are 
unable to point to one single thing that 
they have done to support him. § iter- 
ally, until Gordon died, or until his fate 
had reachedits most supreme point, they 
hardly appear to have stirred at all. I 
repeat, that the Government are unable 
to point, in all the 12 months that Gordon 
was alive in Khartoum, to one solitary 
request of his that they complied with. 
They are unable to point to one single 
expedient that General Gordon indi- 
cated that they did not oppose; and 
Gordon has died never obtaining at 
their hands while he lived, and while 
concessions might have kept him alive, 
the tribute of having, in any parti- 
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cular, acted upon his advice. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government adopted the humble, 
but comtemptible, ré/e of opposing 
everything and proposing nothing. 
They refused everything at a time when 
each refusal increased their responsi- 
bility, and unfulfilled responsibility in- 
volves criminal disgrace. And now as 
to the Prime Minister’s ‘‘no danger ”— 
the great fallacy he put forward yester- 
day—I will just make one quotation, 
the only one I shall make from any of 
these Blue Books. Sir Evelyn Baring, 
in a despatch of March 24, 1884, says— 
“ There are only two possible solutions. The 
first is to trust Gordon’s being able to maintain 
himself at Khartoum tilltheautumn. .. . This 
he might, perhaps, be able to do; but it, of 
course, involves cree | a great risk. The 
only other plan is to send a portion of General 
Graham's Army to Berber with instructions to 
open up communication with Khartoum.”— 
[Egypt. No. 12 (1884), p. 186.] 
Well, Sir, Her Majesty’s Ministers de- 
liberately elected to run what their own 
Agent pointed out to them was a great 
risk, and we are asked now to hold in- 
demnified, blameless, and spotless, a 
Government which deliberately gambled 
with the life of ‘‘ a hero of heroes.”” The 
Government acted in that way through- 
out, deliberately, notwithstanding the 
increased and fearful pressure of their 
obligations. They were warned in Par- 
liament, they were warned in the Press, 
and every single thing that has occurred 
was a matter that must have been pre- 
sent to their minds, because they were 
told of it in this House, in the Press, 
and by Gordon himself. The Prime 
Minister has relied upon the treachery 
which apparently waited on the final 
scene of the unfortunate Gordon’s life 
almost as matter for the exoneration 
and justification of the Government. 
Why, dealing with an Eastern people, 
treachery is one of the every-day risks 
against which any position is to be 
guarded. Gordon himself told you of 
it in March. You were told of it in 
this House by my right hon. Friend 
who moved the Motion on the 12th of 
May. It was obviously one of the risks 
which Sir Evelyn Baring told you you 
were deliberately running when you 
refused to adopt the Berber-Suakin 
route. The Prime Minister, in the 
course of his interesting speech yester- 
day, referred to a telegram—an oppor- 
tune telegram—that came on Saturday 
last from Lord Wolseley, and which 
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referred to the extraordinary theory 
that, maybe, the Relief Expedition, 
after all, was the cause of Gordon’s 
death. Really that is the argument. 
That is to say, that if there had been no 
Relief Expedition, there would have 
been no treachery. But Gordon was 
killed by treachery, and therefore the 
Relief Expedition killed Gordon. In 
the name of common sense, what did 
the telegram mean? General Lord 
Wolseley concluded that despatch by 
words on which I rely, in which he said 
that he bewailed the loss of Gordon, 
and bitterly regretted that he had not 
been in the Soudan a month before. On 
that I rely, because we know Lord 
Wolseley. We know he is a man who 
understands the exigencies of his posi- 
tion, and when he said that, he must 
have believed that if he had been given 
a month’s start in the death race to 
Khartoum he would have saved Gordon. 
But that is not what the Prime Minister 
relieson. He relies on the statement of 
the anonymous Colonels of Gordon. 
Who are they? These men either must 
have left Khartoum before Gordon was 
murdered, and therefore it is from the 
richness of Oriental imagination that 
this theory of theirs, which is a peculiar 
one, must have proceeded, or else they 
must have known who were the traitors 
before they came away, and what they 
intended to do, and they must have 
come away leaving Gordon to his fate. 
The Government may take their choice 
in that dilemma. Either these men are 
the victims of an illusion—to put a mild 
construction upon it—or else they are 
guilty of something far worse. [Mr. 
GuapstonE: Hear, hear!] The Prime 
Minister is good enough to cheer that 
statement, but I do not know whether 
he cheers the dilemma generally or only 
a particular part of it. The Prime Mi- 
nister appears also to labour under an 
extraordinary delusion with reference to 
the food supply at Khartoum. I throw 
out this challenge. I say that whoever 
is going to reply for the Government 
later in the debate will be unable to 
adduce any trustworthy evidence, under 
Gordon’s hand or otherwise, to show 
that he had food to last up to a month 
before the time he met his death. In one 
of his letters he alludes to five months’ 
supply, in another to four months’ — 
periods which would end weeks before 
the fall. [Mr. Guapsrone: No.] I 
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may be contradicted, but again I say 
that I am giving my own statement of 
this matter. I again say that not one 
single piece of trustworthy evidence can 
be pointed out to show that Gordon had 
a food supply that would last up to 
within a month of the time at which he 
met his death. [‘‘No!”] Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite can speak after me, and 
may deny it, but that is my proposition. 
There is a period at which he speaks of 
five months’ supply, another at which 
he speaks of four months’ supply, then 
of 40 days’; and then come the extra- 
ordinary communications of the 14th 
and 18th of December, which the Prime 
Minister dealt with in a peculiar way. 
What is the meaning of those de- 
spatches? One of them, which Lord 
Wolseley calls a ‘‘ tiny despatch,” con- 
tains the words, ‘“‘ Khartoum is all 
right.” That was sent by a confidential 
agent, who carried with him confiden- 
tial instructions to Lord Wolseley, and 
who knew what was confidential and 
secret, and what was not. He appears 
to have carried two sets of instructions 
—one of which was not covered by the 
seal of secrecy and confidence, while the 
other was covered both by the seal of 
secrecy and confidence. ‘This trusted 
messenger conveyed a tiny written mes- 
sage saying ‘‘ Khartoum is all right,’ 
and then the confidential messenger gave 
a secret oral message of the gravest pur- 
port. What was that message? It 
was— 

‘* Our troops are suffering from want of food. 
—Secret and confidential. ’’ 
These are Gordon’s words in December 
last, and he proceeds to emphasize that 
by saying—‘‘ We want you to come 
quickly.” The “hero of heroes” does 
not ask for aid until it is very necessary, 
and yet the Prime Minister asks us to 
forget this despatch—this grave and 
secret message from Gordon on the 14th 
of December—and asks us to believe 
that it was overridden by the message 
of the 18th. [{Mr. Grapsronz: The 
28th.] Well, of the 28th; but nothing 
turns upon that. The governing date is 
the 14th, when there was certainly a 
message from Gordon, showing what 
his position actually was. Was there 
any message after the 14th to override 
the statement that General Gordon and 
the troops shut up in Khartoum were in 
perilous straits? Nothing of the kind, 
and the inference deduced by the Prime 
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Minister appears to have been arrived 
at from a casual statement of sume 
anonymous messenger who brought the 
message of the 28th. When the Prime 
Minister says that the statement of the 
28th should override the despatch of the 
14th, he asks us to prefer the loose state- 
ment of an anonymous messenger, of 
whom nothing is known, to a despatch 
sent by an accredited agent. The con- 
duct of the Government appears to be 
entirely without either justification, ex- 
cuse, or palliation. Gordon did his best, 
and the Cabinet did their worst. If it 
were simply a question of the Govern- 
ment and its fate, it would be one of 
comparative smallness; but the loss 
which the country has sustained ma- 
terially and in repute is grave and very 
serious. I know of no question that 
calls more for grave and anxious consi- 
deration at the hands of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people than the crisis 
in which we are involved, the way in 
which it has been forced upon us, and 
what may be the best mode of escaping 
from it. The Government ask once 
again to be trusted because they have 
broken covenants inthe past. They ask 
us to believe that they will keep this new 
covenant better in the future, because 
they have broken every promise they 
made to Gordon and the House of Com- 
mons. They ask us now to believe that 
we can trust their lightest promises as 
covenants. It is not my word; it is the 
Prime Minister’s. We might trust a 
fresh, untried Government; we might 
trust a Government that had not broken 
covenants and outraged promises; but a 
Government that is disparaged and dis- 
credited cannot be trusted. What is 
now your policy? We have listened, 
on more than one occasion, to discus- 
sions upon this subject, and still the 
question awaits something like a clear 
answer. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Trevelyan) said that the question 
which presented itself was this—‘‘ Was 
the Government right in what it did on 
hearing of the fall of Khartoum?” 
That is not the question; but it is the 
narrow way in which a man who wants 
to minimize his own responsibility pre- 
sents the question. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman speaks almost like a Field Mar- 
shal when he takes credit for the mili- 
tary operations that have taken place 
and may take place. But the policy 
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which the Government have let out 
is due somewhat to the action of Lord 
Wolseley, and not to the initiative 
of the Government. It is perfectly 
plain and manifest that the action which 
took place was this. The Government, 
for those high reasons of State which 
are sometimes so convenient, have not 
printed a most important message to 
Lord Wolseley, nor his reply. But 
enough has come out to show this—that 
the Government first heaped upon Lord 
Wolseley’s devoted shoulders a discre- 
tion of an overwhelming character, wish- 
ing that he might find out not only what 
military exigency, but also what political 
exigency required. Iam giving my own 
impression of documents which some day 
we shall all be able to read. It is plain 
that Lord Wolseley would not accept the 
discretion that you gave him, that he 
asked what you meant, and what your 
policy was, and it was not until you were 
subjected to the pressure of the in- 
sistence of Lord Wolseley that, at last, 
you were compelled to arrive at some- 
thing in the shape of a decision. Let 
me again refer to the fact that the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
Trevelyan) has not, from the beginning 
to the end of his speech, indicated, by 
suggestion or hint, what he believes or 
understands the policy of the Government 
to be. Again, I ask, what is the policy 
of the Government? The statement of 
the Prime Minister on Thursday becomes 
doubly important from the fact that it 
was in writing, and that it had been pre- 
pared in consultation with his Colleagues. 
Therefore, it must be assumed that every 
vagueness, every uncertainty, and every 
elasticity which have been put into the 
words in which their case is contained 
are studied and elaborate ambiguities. 
And now that we know that, are we not 
entitled to say that this statement, if it 
is to be called a statement, of policy is 
vague, disappointing, contradictory? It 
is a policy framed to win, if possible, the 
support of contrary opinions. The Go- 
vernment, in fact, say—‘‘ We will go to 
Khartoum and overthrow the Mahdi to 
please the Whigs; we will run away 
from Khartoum to please the Radicals.” 
I pity either one or the other of those two 

reat classes, for one or the other is 

oomed to be disappointed. I do not 
care particularly for that; but I do care 
very much for this—that in this process 
of elaborate and studied vagueness it 
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may be that the nation will be com- 
— to lose thousands more of its best 
ives, and to spend millions more of its 
hard-earned money. At all events, we 
have this from the Prime Minister—that 
they have a basis of policy, and that that 
basis is the overthrow of the Mahdi at 
Khartoum. Now, that is a very grave 
and serious basis, that, if adopted, 
should be the foundation of a well-con- 
sidered policy; but if it is the basis of 
nothing except of a platform on which 
to join the Whigs and Radicals together, 
it is something which I should not like 
to christen with the name of policy. I 
can understand and realize that, after 
what has occurred in the East, it is 
necessary to do something to re-establish 
our credit, which must be seriously im- 
aired in the Eastern mind. The Prime 
Minister indicated on Thursday the 
methods by which he proposes to carry 
out the basis of his policy—namely, the 
making of a railway from Suakin to 
Berber, so as to open up the Suakin- 
Berber route. The basis of the policy 
of the Prime Minister was the overthrow 
of the power of the Mahdi at Khartoum ; 
and it is a basis of policy laid down in 
conjunction with his Colleagues. To- 
night the suggestion of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster is that the 
governing principle of the military ope- 
rations is the opening up of the Suakin- 
Berber route by the construction of a 
railway. Many objects, some of them 
very interesting and philanthropic, were 
stated by the Prime Minister as the 
result of the war. What we want to 
know is, how far the Government con- 


sider that they are pledged to carry out | [ 


all or any of those objects? Is it com- 
petent for the Government, on the plan 
they have drawn up for themselves on 
paper, and guarded and fenced round 
with conditions to satisfy their basis, 
to spend millions of our money, to lose 
thousands of precious lives, and then to 
proclaim that they are unable to carry 
out the objects for which they went. 
and to announce that forthwith they 
must withdraw from the country? How 
long do they intend to pursue the Mahdi? 
Do they intend to seek him at Khar- 
toum, or beyond it? Is Khartoum the 
governing principle of their policy, or 
is the Mahdi? Is the going to Khar- 
toum their object, or do they intend to 
seek the Mahdi wherever he may be 
found? I should like to know what is 
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the object the Government seriously 
intend to carry out? If the Government 
have no fixed or settled policy—if the 
Government have no fixed and steady 
purpose which they have adopted and 
are in a condition to proclaim to the 
House of Commons, then they have em- 
barked on a career—I will not say of 
vengeance, but on that of a very rash 
and ill-considered spending of blood and 
treasure. Last night the Prime Mipis- 
ter did not unsay a single portion of his 
statement on Thursday; and, therefore, 
we must take it that that deliberate 
written statement is still to be regarded 
as the basis of the policy of the Govern- 
ment. He applied to it a process of 
mild attenuation ; but this is too grave 
a matter for us to permit it to be attenu- 
ated. They must stand upon their words, 
that the basis of their policy is the over- 
throw of the Mahdi, or they must with- 
draw them. We cannot allow these 
things to be left to doubt, uncertainty, 
or vagueness. Some words used on 
the subject by the Prime Minister ap- 
peared not inconsistent with, but some- 
what to weaken, the previous statement. 
But I presume the basis I have men- 
tioned must be taken to be the one 
adopted and intended. The obscurity 
is as to how far their objects are to be 
sought, and how far they are to be 
realized. The Prime Minister has been 
anxious to explain that he is consistent ; 
but I do not care to go into that syb- 
ject. I think he said that the Govern- 
ment had never varied in their policy 
of abandoning the Soudan, and that 
their policy had been entirely consistent. 
Mr. Guapstone dissented.| I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister need take me up for suggesting 
that he was adhering to his consistency, 
because I am not aware that at any time 
in his long and honoured career he has 
ever admitted that he was inconsistent. 
Now, Sir, if there was no past for us to 
remember; if we had not the wretched 
experience of the last two or three years 
in Egypt, and the miserable experiences 
of the past year, I could understand the 
Government meeting this Motion by ask- 
ing once more to be trusted. We might 
hope, if this were a question of a fre-h 
occasion, that there would be in the 
future some resolution and purpose 
about the Government; but the past 
career of the Government indicates that 
the future under the control of the Go- 
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vernment must be absolutely hopeless. 
They have been unreliable in the past, 
and they will be unreliable in the future. 
They have been tried and found want- 
ing, and there is no guarantee whatever 
upon which any rational man can rely 
that, no matter what pledges are now 

iven, the Government policy will not 

e again one of useless expenditure and 
wanton bloodshed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Mr. Speaker—Sir, I 
hope that in the course of this debate 
we may have reason to convince our- 
selves whether the taunt which has been 
levelled by the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down at the Govern- 
ment is, or is not, without foundation— 
namely, that they intend to go to Khar- 
toum to please the Whigs, and that they 
intend to retire from Khartoum to please 
the Radicals. I trust that the Govern- 
ment, by the most explicit declarations, 
will be able to show that for such a 
statement there is absolutely no founda- 
tion. Iam sure that I express the al- 
most unanimous view of this House 
when I say that if there is one thing for 
which we are all anxious, it is that we 
may thoroughly understand what the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government is. 

will venture to implore Her Majesty’s 
Government,even more than has hitherto 
been done, to take the House into their 
confidence, and to let us see what the 
ultimate objects are at which they are 
aiming. We have to remember this— 

- that we have not only to decide these 
matters in this House, but that the 
country has to be called upon to make 
considerable sacrifices ; that it will not 
be sufficient to place before our con- 
stituents vague statements and pro- 
blematical contingencies ; that it will not 
be enough to say there are some objects 
which under certain circumstances we 
must use reasonable efforts to secure; 
but we must be able to show that there 
is something vital to the interests of this 
country at which the Government are 
aiming by the sacrifices which the nation 
will be called upon to make. At this 
time of the evening I will certainly not 
dwell on the retrospective part of this 
case. I will not go over ground which the 
right hon. and learned Giacietiaa oppo- 
site (Mr. Gibson) has touched upon— 
whether there was danger to General Gor- 
don ornot. I will confine myself on that 
int to one single remark—that if it was 
incomprehensible to some persons in May 
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and August that the Government did not 
recognize that there was danger to Ge- 
neral Gordon, it is not likely that sub- 
sequent events will have changed their 
minds in that respect. Nor do I think 
it fair that the danger should be caleu- 
lated in this matter by the single test— 
whether heroism was able to avert the 
danger. A man may have been in 
tremendous danger for many months, 
and it is no proof of there having been 
no danger that by stupendous efforts 
—with almost impossible means — he 
succeeded in averting the danger which 
threatened him. None of us can be sur- 

rised that many hon. Members in this 

ouse, and the whole country out of 
it, should review the circumstances 
connected with the death of General 
Gordon with the greatest indignation. 
But it is still more important in the 
situation in which we find ourselves to 
know what are the responsibilities we 
are about to undertake, what will be the 
ultimate sacrifices we may be called 
upon to make, and what are the difficul- 
ties that will be encountered in this 
matter. The question cannot be con- 
fined, as in the eloquent speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan) it 
was almost confined, to the military ope- 
rations, but it touches some of the most 
important political considerations ever 
submitted to an Assembly such as this. 
Now, I am bound to say that I do not 
find, as regards my own mind—and I 
should like to know what is the case with 
hon. Members who sit both below and 
above the Gangway—lI do not find that 
my own mind has become clearer as to 
the ultimate intentions of the Cabinet 
as this debate has proceeded. I think 
there was one surprise this evening for 
some hon. Members below the Gangway. 
They erroneously imagined that Her 
Majesty’s Government had pledged itself 
to the evacuation of the Soudan; but if 
they had followed accurately the lan- 
guage of my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government, they would 
have plainly seen that he had certainly 
said no such thing. But why do these 
misapprehensions occur? Because the 
important point of evacuation or non- 
evacuation was simply treated by that 
one phrase, which was quoted to-night, 
and was never expounded or placed 
clearly before the Roued of Commons. 
We were unable to gather, except from 
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that one phrase, what the intentions 
of Her Majesty's Government were 
with regard to the Soudan, after they 
had made these forward offensive 
operations to which they are pledged. 
I should wish to be permitted, before 
I make some remarks upon the policy 
of the Government as regards the 
Soudan, to say a word or two on some 
other political points connected with 
our position in Egypt, to which scarcely 
any allusion has hitherto been made in 
the statements of Ministers. I wish to 
show how little we really know, even at 


. present, of our situation in Egypt and 


the Soudan. I want to know what it is 
that Hassan Fehmy Pasha, the Turkish 
Envoy, is negotiating at present with 
the Government in London? Are there 
negotiations in progress which touch the 
Eastern portion of the Soudan? Are there 
operations contemplated with regard 
to the occupation of Suakin, or has it 
occurred to Her Majesty’s Government 
that the Sultan is the Suzerain of the 
Soudan, and that, if we do not wish 
to stay there, or if we wash our hands 
entirely of that country, he may think it 
wise to take our place? I know nothing 
about this; but we see matters going on 
of which we know absolutely nothing. 
Take, again, that queer incident of 
Prince Hassan. These things puzzle hon. 
Members on both sides of the House. 
I am glad to see that my right hon. 
Friend acknowledges we have a right 
to be puzzled. But why dves my right 
hon. Friend not give us somewhat 
clearer glimpses of his policy? It seems 
to amuse my right hon. Friend; but I 
was extremely puzzled the other day by 
a journal not unfriendly to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government which suggested 
that Hassan was going into the camp 
of Lord Wolseley, because, possibly, Lord 
Wolseley would find something for Has- 
san to do ultimately at Khartoum. How 
are we to understand a hint of that kind ? 
I have seen the Papers presented to the 
House ; but whether this ultimate inten- 
tion is in the breasts of any of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Advisers I am unable to ascertain. 
A third point to which I should like to call 
attention is this—what are the Italians 
doing at Massowah? What is our posi- 
tion with regard to those ports of the 
Red Sea which have been partly occu- 
pied by the Italians? Is there any 
understanding with that gallant and 
friendly nation that they will be of some 
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assistance to us? Do we look to them 
to garrison Massowah ; or is it simply 
an extraordinary coincidence that the 
Italians should occupy that port at 
sichatime? Let me suggest a fourth 
point, about which, for my part, I 
know very little, and of which I do 
not know whether hon. Members know 
more, and that is that, coincident in 
time with all these difficulties in which 
we find ourselves in the Soudan, we 
hear of Germany and Russia and other 
Powers claiming more power and greater 
locus stands in Egypt Proper than they 
have done for some time past. There- 
fore, when this country is to be called 
upon to make great sacrifices to protect 
Egypt Proper, I should like to ask what 
is to be the future of that Egypt which 
is to be protected by the money of the 
British taxpayer, and by the bayonet of 
the British soldier? Now, we know that 
the Government have pledged themselves 
to a distinct policy ; but there are two 
alternatives. There is an international 
Egypt, and there is an autonomous 
Egypt. We may soon see, in these ne- 
gotiations with the Powers with regard 
to finance, what the view of the Govern- 
ment is as to the autonomy of Egypt, 
the development of her institutions, and 
leaving her to stand alone, as far as she 
can possibly be allowed to stand alone. 
Is that principle to be sustained in its 
absolute integrity? It is suspicious that 
Foreign Powers have been so extremely 
eager to give an international guarantee. 
I should hope that we shall soon hear, 
and [ trust and believe that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may be able to give, 
a satisfactory answer on that point—at 
all events, an assurance, that in the 
coming years, while we are making 
these efforts, which will have to be as 
great as the Government have sketched 
out, we shall retain as free a hand in 
Egypt as we have now, and have even 
a clearer position in relation to the Egyp- 
tian Government. Some time ago it was 
a policy of neutrality for Egypt to- 
wards which the Government were tend- 
ing. Is that still their policy? It would 
be wrong of me to elaborate these points 
now in any degree; but I wish to 
suggest them to Members of the House 
of Commons, to show how ignorant we 
still are of the whole situation, and how 
much we must learn still before we know 
what the real policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government is, as a whole, in regard to 
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Egypt, because I think we shall be 
justified in assuming that the policy of 

er Majesty’s Government as regards 
Egypt will more or less influence them 
in their policy as regards the Soudan. 
According to our position in Egypt Pro- 
per, so,will be the attitude we take in 
the Suudan. I wish now to call atten- 
tion to the policy of the Government, 
so far as we know it, in the Soudan, 
in consequence of the disaster which 
has recently occurred. The first an- 
nouncement of policy was made almost 
immediately after the great disaster at 
Khartoum, and it is on that we have 
definite information from the Govern- 
ment—namely, that they intend to break 
the power of the Mahdi at Khartoum. 
To that I understand they have pledged 
themselves. Other subsidiary objects 
they have suggested; but to that one 
pom they have pledged themselves. 

on. Members will remember that soon 
after the news arrived there was no un- 
certain sound in any Governmental quar- 
ters. Lord Woiseley was instructed that 
the power of the Mahdi must be broken 
at Khartoum. The Earl of Rosebery 
made an eloquent speech at Epsom; he 
ate the Cabinet upon what was be- 
ieved to be a declaration of a strong 
and vigorous policy in Egypt ; the Colo- 
nies responded to the general note which 
had been struck; and my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan) also made an 
eloquent and somewhat martial speech. 
Then came the Thursday on which my 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment made his statement of the in- 
tentions of the Government—a written 
statement, as it has been explained to us 
—and I am bound to say that most of us 
who listened to the statement of my 
right hon. Friend did not recognize in 
its tone the same ring that had cha- 
racterized the previous utterances of 
some of his Colleagues, and the declara- 
tions that had been previously made. 
As has been said by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down, several matters were stated in 
that declaration as lying within the in- 
tentions of Her Majesty’s Government. 
There was the obligation to the persons 
for whose safety General Gordon had 
forborne to escape; there was the possi- 
bility of establishing an orderly Govern- 
ment at Khartoum ; there was the sub- 
ject of the Slave Trade; there was the 
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matter of the Egyptian garrisons in the 
Soudan; and, besides that, there were 
the important and serious general con- 
sequences to Egypt and the East, And 
we must attach considerable importance 
to this document, because, as we now 
learn, it was a written document, and it 
expressed the views of the Government. 
r. GLADSTONE: I do not wish 
to be misunderstood. I did not go so 
far as to call it a written document; I 
stated that there were written notes 
affecting the material parts of it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I would not wish 
for a moment to push my right hon, 
Friend further ; but I take it that, in the 
main, the statement represented the care- 
fully-expressed views of the Cabinet, 
and it is extremely important for us to 
note that point. As to the extent to 
which the Government intend to stand to 
these objects, that is a matter on which 
I confess that my own mind is at present 
a perfect blank. It was in the same 
speech that my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government said they were 
pledged to the evacuation of the Soudan 
by Egypt. [Mr. Guiapsroye assented. ] 
I am glad to see that my right hon. 
Friend assents to that. That is one of 
the points on which there is no doubt. 
But the curious point is this—that when 
my right hon. Friend spoke, on the fol- 
lowing Monday, nearly all those points 
which were introduced on the Thursday 
before vanished from the enumeration 
that he then made. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, who rose amid 
cries of “Order!” said: I[ rise to 
Order. I must correct my right hon. 
Friend. I distinctly referred to those 
points. It was not necessary for me to 
go over all of them again. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : That is a point upon 
which I distinctly join issue with my 
right hon. Friend. I think that it was 
necessary to refer to them again, be- 
cause it was done before only in the 
way of allusion; it was a simple allu- 
sion to those points; and I want my 
right hon. Friend to remember that, as 
I have suggested before, hon. Members 
have to go to their constituents on these 
matters; and we wish him to give us 
the key-note in this House, and to ex- 
pand these points, as he expanded some 
of the points in his reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Stafford 
Northcote). Take the one subject of 
the Slave Trade. The Slave Trade was 
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referred to in the first statement of 
my right hon. Friend, but not in the 
second. He did not refer to it again. 
[Mr. Grapstone: Yes; I did.] Of 
course, I accept the statement of my 
right hon. Friend at once; but I do not 
think we have had any other answer 
than this, nor did my right hon. Friend 
distinctly develop the point, although, 
on a previous occasion, the President of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had stated in debate that 
there was no good whatever in attempt- 
ing to stop the Slave Trade at Khar- 
toum, but that it must be stopped on 
the East Coast. I assure my right hon. 
Friend that I allude to these matters 
only that we may have a clear case, and 
know precisely where we are, and not 
for one moment in any controversial 
- ota Now, I ask my right hon. 

riend, since he has alluded to this sub- 
ject of slavery, and since he says he 
alluded to it again in his second speech, 
whether we may take it for granted, and 
put it before the public, that a Pcl of 
the object of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and a serious part at a moment 
like this, is to assist in suppressing the 
Slave Trade? Is that going to last? 
Is that a motive which is to operate on 
our minds? In the speech which my 
right hon. Friend made in reply to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley), he did not allude to 
the difficulties which have been started 
in regard to the Slave Trade. I want 
to clear up this important matter. May 
I take it from the Government, and 
will some subsequent Cabinet Minister, 
when speaking, tell us, that we may 
fairly go to the country with this as one 
of the objects of the sacrifices they are 
called upon to make. But if they are 
not in earnest, and if it is not in- 
tended that this is to have any 
weight at all, let us withdraw at once 
frankly from the position, and say that 
the Slave Trade is not one of those 
matters for which we are going to Khar- 
toum. I object to these philanthropic 
aims if they are only put forward for the 
time. Although my right hon. Friend 
told me I was wrong upon one point, 
and consequently lengthened my re- 
marks, his correction has enabled me to 
put before the House this one point as 
one of the objects for which we are 
going to Khartoum. But to return to 
the declarations of my right hon. Friend. 
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In his first speech the question was as to 
whether there was a possibility of estab- 
lishing a Government at Khartoum. I 
notice that my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Trevelyan) has repeated that state- 
ment this evening, in connection with 
his somewhat extraordinary remarks 
with regard to negotiations with the 
Mahdi. It appears that we are to utilize 
the Mahdi in the Soudan after we have 
broken his power at Khartoum. We 
are first to attack and smash him, and 
then we are to utilize a smashed Mahdi 
for those purposes for which we may, in 
that condition, still find him useful. But 
let the House note this—that the re- 
commendation of General Gordon was 
that the Mahdi should not be utilized 
for Khartoum, but that he should be 
utilized for Kordofan. 

a TREVELYAN: That is what I 
said. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes; and my point 
is that if we are to establish a Govern- 
ment at Khartoum the very quotation in 
which the use of the Mahdi was recom- 
mended shows that for Khartoum he 
should not be utilized, and therefore 
there is to be some other form of Go- 
vernment at Khartoum. Let me put 
before the House the statement of the 
Prime Minister in his second speech 
with regard to establishing a Govern- 
ment at Khartoum. It is this— 

‘* We are not prepared to say that there is no 
obligation upon us to use, according to circum- 
stances, reasonable efforts, if we go there, to 
leave behind us an orderly Government ’’— 
that is to say, this statement contains a 
double negative, and three hypotheses. 
There are three ‘‘ ifs” and two ‘‘ noes,” 
and it is upon that statement that we 
are to go forward and break the power 
of the Mahdi at Khartoum. Now, it 
appears to me that this is far too 
shadowy a statement for us to be able 
to utilize it as an argument that there is 
a real object in going to Khartoum. Do 
we mean or do we not mean to establish 
an orderly Government at Khartoum ? 
It appears to me that my right hon. 
Friend was infinitely more eloquent in 
denouncing the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, which much more resemb] is 
own policy, than he was in denouncing 
the policy of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for peat (Mr. John Morley), 
which struck at the key-note of the Go. 
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vernment policy. What is the key-note 
of the Government policy? We are to 
break the power of the Mahdi at Khar- 
toum. To that my hon. Friend is tho- 
roughly and decidedly opposed. The 
Prime Minister dealt very gently with 
my hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle; but he was extremely strong in 
his answer to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition, who pro- 
posed to 

“assure a good and stable Government to 
Egypt, and to those portions of the Soudan 
which are necessary to its security.” 
Now, the proposal of the Government is 
that we should try and leave behind us 
an orderly Government at Khartoum, 
and the proposal of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite is that we should 

‘‘assure a good and stable Government to 

t, and to those portions of the Soudan 

which are necessary to its security.” 


I must say that I thought my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister went too 
far when he said, in reply to the right 
hon. Baronet, that that must mean the 
whole of the Eastern Soudan. Why 
should the whole of the Eastern Soudan 
be necessary to the security of Egypt? 
I do not think that was laid down by 
the right hon. Baronet, and surely my 
right hon. Friend himself cannot think 
the whole of the Eastern Soudan is 
necessary to the security of Egypt, be- 
cause he has himself said that such mea- 
sures as are necessary for the security of 
Egypt must be taken by Her Majesty’s 


Government. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House to that point. I do 
not think that the words 


‘‘assure a good and stable Government to 
t, and to those portions of the Soudan 
which are necessary to its security,’’ 
bear the very wide interpretation put 
upon them by my right hon. Friend. 
ow, in answering my hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley), what did the Prime Minister 
say? He joined issue with my hon. 
Friend mainly on the military opera- 
tions. He did not join issue with him 
on the objections made to the breaking 
up of the power of the Mahdi at Khar- 
toum. And I say this—being anxious 
to support a vigorous policy—that we 
have not had sufficient arguments pre- 
sented to us in this House, so far, to 
justify that pledge of the Government, 
that we are necessarily to break up the 
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gas of the Mahdi at Khartoum. I 
o not say that it is not necessary—I 
do not say that the Government have 
not exercised a sound judgment in 
coming to that conclusion. I doubt it; 
but all T say is that they have not placed 
before the House sufficient arguments 
to justify that course, especially if there 
is no other good to flow from it than a 
military retreat. I would ask any Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who are going to 
speak in this debate to tell us, if they 
can tell us in no uncertain manner, 
this—Do they attach, or do they not 
attach, importance to the argument 
that we must break the power of the 
Mahdi at Khartoum in order to in- 
fluence the East generally with regard 
to the omnipotence of our arms? Is 
that, or is it not, the argument of Her 
Majesty’s Government? They cannot 
be silent upon points like that; they 
must tell us, if we are to make further 
sacrifices, whether there is in this more 
than the military question; whether 
their policy is to assert our influence 
generally; or whether it is simply to 
assist General Wolseley in retreating in 
the most creditable manner? These 
are issues which cannot be evaded, 
and with which it is the bounden 
duty of the Government to deal. Now, 
I will frankly state to the House my 
opinion that this programme of going 
forward to break the power of the 
Mahdi at Khartoum, without any more 
definite objects than those given in the 
shadowy declarations of the Prime 
Minister, is both too much and too little. 
I am not sure whether it is not too 
much. The Government have pledged 
themselves to a much more difficult 
task than some of the other objects re- 
ferred to by them. But how long during 
the months of weary waiting will the 
country stand by them and insist on the 
breaking of the power of the Mahdi 
at Khartoum, relying only upon this 
shadowy argument, a | without anything 
tangible before them? I say it with as 
profound a conviction as I have ever held 
on any subject in my life, that it would 
be disastrous if in the end we should fail 
in the performance of the task we have 
undertaken, and have to bear the igno- 
miny of retiring from the position we 
have taken up. Let us, while there is 
still time to deal with this question, 
para and see whether the House of 

mmons will exact from the Govern- 
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ment that they should absolutely pledge 
themselves to this task. In my opinion, 
there are tasks less heavy and more 
useful which would equally assist the 
honourable retreat of our Army, and, at 
the same time, secure certain ends in 
which I am sure Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will concur as being desirable, 
and which, I believe, are more possible 
than the course which they propose. 
Now, there are two objects which, to my 
mind, ought to be almost an irreducible 
minimum in what we are about to 
undertake. I gathered with great 
pleasure from the speech of my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan) that the 
Government recognized the responsi- 
bilities we have incurred to those tribes 
and to those men who have supported us 
in our operations in the Soudan. Now, 
that is a tangible point upon which the 
country would, I believe, be unanimous ; 
it is a point on which you can ounce to 
every sentiment by which it ought to be 
inspired. We must stand by those who 
have stood by us, and therefore we 
must consider especially what is the 
position of such a Province as Dongola 
and the tribes in that neighbourhood 
who have assisted us; and I should 
consider that any scheme for the settle- 
ment of the Soudan which did not afford 
some security to those who have assisted 
us would be unsatisfactory in the highest 
degree. But there is~ another point 
which I would humbly submit to the 
consideration of my right hon. Friend 
and the House. We are to construct a 
railway from Suakin to Berber. Am I 
to understand that that railway is for 
military purposes alone? In that case, 
what is to be the fate of that railway ? 
Is it to be broken up, or is it to be 
handed over to the wild hordes of 
Arabs? Again, I have no information 
as to what steps have been taken with 
regard to slavery, and whether any 
precautions will be taken to prevent it 
at Khartoum > but I want to know whe- 
ther we are also going to leave Berber 
unprotected, and is the railway to be in 
such hands and in such a condition that 
fourth-class carriages will be attached 
for the conveyance of slaves from Khar- 
toum to the coast? What is to be 
the fate of the railway? Now, I say 
there is a clear—I will not say an easy 
policy, because Heaven knows that I 
thoroughly recognize the great diffi- 
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culties which beset Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment— but we have to choose; and 
I say it strikes me it would be a better 
policy to put our grip on the Nile by 
holding Berber and the railway from 
that place to Suakin, than to march 
forward and break the power of the 
Mahdi at Khartoum. It appears to me 
that this is a simpler policy, and one 
which places us nearer to our true base 
—namely, thesea. If I am asked—‘‘ Do 
you propose to garrison Berber with 
English troops?’’ I reply by another 
question—‘‘ How do you intend to deal 
with Suakin ; how do you intend to deal 
with the littoral of the Red Sea? What 
is your policy there?’’ You may hold 
Berber, not by British troops; but I do 
trust that, in any case, it will be held as 
the outpost of Western civilization on the 
Nile, and not in any selfish interest of 
England alone, but as signifying that 
civilization is not entirely to be driven out 
of the Soudan, and that arrangements 
may be made in that way to secure the 
route from Suakin to Berber. Ofcourse, 
I can imagine that most of my hon. 
Friends below the Gangway may be 
opposed to that idea ; but are they more 
opposed to it than to the idea of the 
Government that we must crush the 
power of the Mahdi at Khartoum? I 
submit that it is a simpler policy ; that 
it isan easier policy; and, more than 
that, that it isa policy which does not 
leave us open to the fearful reproach 
that we are simply to move forward to 
conquer and fight battles, without being 
able to point in the Soudan to one 
single object which we have attained. 
For I do not believe in the estab- 
lishment of a stable Government at 
Khartoum, unless the Government hold 
much stronger language upon the sub- 
ject than they have held hitherto. I 
say, again, that it is not only necessary 
to convince us that they will do it, but 
that it is necessary to convince the 
country; and unless they can do that 
they will not have the country with 
them. Sir, I have endeavoured to place 
before the House the difficulties in our 
way, and the various issues which can- 
not be put aside. I am not prepared 
myself to support the policy of pledging 
ourselves absolutely to break up the 
power of the Mahdi at Khartoum, with- 
out any further pledges and without any 
stricter declarations of intention from 
Her Majesty’s Government than we have 
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received _— this moment. If Her 
Majesty’s rmment will say how far 
they really intend to go; if they can say 
that they will at least hold Berber, even 
if they do not go to Khartoum ; if they 
will say they will not leave the Soudan 
until they have ensured the safety of 
those who have stood beside us; if they 
will make these declarations in clear 
and unmistakable language, and not 
surrounded with too many contingen- 
cies ; not putting it as that one declara- 
tion has been put, with a double nega- 
tive and three “‘if’s;” if they will put 
buch an object clearly before us, then 
I shall be prepared to support Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. But if they will 
not pledge themselves to anything more 
than to break the power of the Mahdi at 
Khartoum; if they will not say that 
there is anything more to which we 
shall be able to point before we retire, 
then I cannot see my way to support 
Her Majesty’s Government, and shall 
be bound to vote for the Motion of the 
right hon. Baronet opposite. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 


MOTIONS. 
—o—_ 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Campsett-BaNNERMAN, 
Bill to amend “The Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
1883,’ and for other purposes connected with 
Labourers’ dwellings in Ireland, ordered to be 


brought in by Mr. CampseLL-BaNNERMAN and 
Mr. seated GeneRAL for IRELAND. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 68.] 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Campseri-Bannerman, 
Bill to vide for the establishment of Local 
Courts of Bankruptcy in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Campseti-BaNnNERMAN and 
Mr. Soxticrron Genera for IRELAND. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 69.) 


DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Sransre.p, Bill to shorten 
the duration of future Parliaments, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Sransretp, Mr. Jonn 
Morey, and Professor Sruarr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 70.] 


Mr, Goschen | 
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OOPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT [STAMP 
DuTY ]. 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
— of a Stamp Duty on any Copy of 

emorandum of Enfranchisement, of the same 
amount as if it were a deed of conveyance, 
which may become payable under the provisions 
of any Act of the present Session for amending 
the Copvhold Acts. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 25th February, 1885. 





MINUTES.|]—Pusuic Buts—Ordered — First 
Reading—River Thames * [71}. 

Second Reading—Private Bill Legislation [26], 
debate adjourned. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——9———— 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION BILL. 
(Mr. Craig-Sellar, Mr. Davey, Mr. Raikes, 
Sir Lyon Playfair, Sir Henry Holland.) 


[BILL 25.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, it was not his intention to wander 
over that well-worn track which travelled 
through a wilderness of complaints 
against the present system, and which, 
so far, had led to nothing. That track had 
been well trodden fur the last 40 years. 
The subject of Private Bi/i legislation 
and the evils attending it had been dis- 
cussed in the House over and over 
again. They had been considered by 
Committees of the House; they had 
been considered in “another place ;” 
they had been considered by a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses; and 
they had been considered by a Royal 
Commission. Outside the House the 
evils attending the present system had 
been an unfailing source for discussion 
in all sorts of learned Societies—in the 
Social Science Association, in Chambers 
of Commerce, in Statistical Societies, 
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in Municipal Corporations, and in other 
societies in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. It seemed to him, so far as he 
had been able to follow those discus- 
sions, both in and out of Parliament, 
that the system, as at present carried on, 
was left with very few friends. The 
only friends it had were the large 
monopolist Railway Companies, which 
were 80 ably supported and represented 
in the House by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Durham (Sir 
Joseph Pease). The other friends were 
that useful and valuable set of men, 
who were so well represented by his 
hon. Friend the Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory), those who were 
professionally employed in the Com- 
mittees upstairs—a highly honourable 
body of public servants, who, by their 
ability, industry, and courtesy had done 
much to lessen the friction which must 
attend legislation which dealt with mat- 
ters of private property. But if any 
hon. Member doubted what he was now 
stating, and believed that the system 
was defensible, then he would refer him 
to the evidence which was taken before 
the Select Committee in 1863; and if 
that hon. Member would take the trouble 
to read the evidence which was given by 
Mr. Rickards, who was formerly counsel 
to the late Speaker, or the evidence of 
Lord Redesdale, or Mr. Massey, for- 
merly Chairman of Committees, or the 
evidence of Lord Grey, Sir Erskine May, 
and Colonel Wilson Patten; and, per- 
haps, more than anything else, if 
he would consider the draft Report 
drawn up by Mr. Lowe, he felt con- 
vinced that the hon. Member would be 
satisfied that the uncertainty of the sys- 
tem was indefensible, and that it was 
emphatically condemned by those ex- 
oa and distinguished men. His 
on. Friend the Member for East 
Sussex might say that that was ancient 
evidence, that it referred to a state of 
things long past, and that it had been 
all changed. If so, he should then 
refer him to the debates on the 
question in 1872, initiated by the then 
Mr. Dodson, and, still later, to the 
reports of the discussion in 1883 and 
1884, and he would see that the main 
evils attending the system had increased, 
that the expenditure was greater, that 
the decisions were as capricious and 
uncertain as ever, that the waste of 


time had not diminished, and that the 
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waste of Parliamentary energy had; 
owing to the new conditions under which 
the Parliamentary machine was com- 
pelled to work, vastly increased. He 
was convinced that any hon. Member 
who would carefully read through the 
evidence of 1863 and the debates in that 
House to which he had referred must 
arrive at the conclusion that the present 
system was radically bad; that, as Sir 
Erskine May said in his evidence, 
‘many of the evils were incurable;” 
and that the only remedy was to be 
found in the constitution of a new tri- 
bunal and a different system. He would 
consult the convenience of the House if 
he confined himself to a summary of the 
evils which he maintained existed in 
the present system, and if he reduced 
the illustrations in proof of these sum- 
maries toa minimum. But in doing so 
he must guard against the imputation 
that he could not extend those illustra- 
tions further. His object was not 
so much to dwell upon the details of 
the disease, as to suggest what he be- 
lieved to be, at least, a fairly satisfactory 
remedy. He would not enlarge upon 
what Mr. Massey called the ‘vices 
which are inherent in the present sys- 
tem.’”’ Those inherent vices, shortly sum- 
marized, were great costliness; great un- 
certainty and ambiguity in the decisions 
come to by the Committees; and great 
waste of Parliamentary time and energy. 
The system was satisfactory neither to 
the suitors nor to the general public, 
nor did it redound to the business capa- 
city of the two Houses of Parliament. 
Such were the charges which those 
who thought with him brought against 
the existing system, and on which 
they indicted it before the bar of 
public opinion. The charges one and 
all had been made good on many 
occasions, and it had been shown that 
the system had been satisfactory to no 
one. He would illustrate each of the 
charges by a single case. As to costli- 
ness ;—a series of valuable Returns was 
laid before Parliament last Session, 
showing the amount of money spent in 
promoting and opposing Private Bills in 
Parliament during the 11 years from 
1872 to 1882. The sum total amounted 
to about £7,000,000, or £650,000 to 
£750,000 spent each year. In other 
words, £750,000 a-year was the tax im- 
posed by the present system in getting 
Parliamentary sanction to a series of 
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useful industrial undertakings; and, 
though nominally that tax was paid by 
the promoters and opponents of these 
schemes, it was really paid by the 
public. Every day they heard com- 
plaints of heavy railway rates, heavy 
gas rates, and heavy water rates. In 
the first instance, of course, the share- 
holders paid the Parliamentary expenses 
of Private Bills; but those expenses 
must be repaid in some way or 
other, because they were not wiped 
off as bad debts. And who repaid 
them but the public which used the rail- 
ways, burned the gas, and drank the 
water? Could they wonder that the 
managers of commercial undertakings, 
who had been mulcted to the extent of 
£500,000 a-year before those under- 
takings had been launched, should en- 
deavour to recoup themselves for this 
heavy taxation by imposing heavy rates 
on the public? They could not blame 
them, but they could blame the system 
which forced them to make these charges; 
and they might depend upon it that the 
first step towards the reduction of rates 
and freights must be taken by lowering 
the expenses incurred in the initial Par- 
liamentary proceedings; and that was 
what he wished to urge upon the House. 
The first step to take in Parliament 
to lower the rates which they paid 
was to change the system under which 
those charges were originally incurred. 
Passing to the second evil of the 
system — namely, the uncertain and 
capricious character of the judgments 
of the Select Committees, he would 
ask the attention of the House to 
the case of the Manchester Ship Canal 
Bill. The scheme proposed under that 
Bill dealt with upwards of £8,000,000. 
In 1883 the Bill was passed by the 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and rejected by the Lords Com- 
mittee. It was 39 days before the 
Committee that passed it, and 10 days 
before the Committee which rejected it. 
Last year its fate was even more tragic. 
It was passed by the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, which rejected it 
the previous year, and rejected by the 
Committee of the Commons, which passed 
it in 1883. In 1884 the Bill was 43 days 
_ before the Committee of the Lords, 
and 20 days before the Committee of 
the Commons. Thus this unfortunate 
scheme, with which the two Houses had 
been playing battledore and shuttlecock 


Mr. Oraig-Seilar 
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for the last two years at a cost of about 
£250,000, had altogether been 114 days 
before the Committees upstairs, for the 
labours of which there was absolutely 
nothing to show, except another flagrant 
example of the uncertainty and caprice 
of the decisions of the tribunals which 
were appointed to adjudicate upon great 
schemes of private enterprize. He did 
not assert that these contradictory de- 
cisions were wrong. No reasons were 
given, and no judgment could be formed. 
Each House in 1884 came to a decision 
diametrically opposed to the decision to 
which it came in 1888; and the net 
result was that a Bill of magnitude and 
importance which had been approved at 
one time or other in its eccentric career 
had ended in being rejected, and was 
to all intents and purposes as dead as 
if it had never been introduced. This 
illustration—an illustration of yester- 
day—was sufficient to show that he 
did not exaggerate when he applied 
the epithets “capricious” and ‘* hap- 
hazard’ to the decisions of the Com- 
mittees. He did not overstate the 
case when he said there had been 
no improvement in the stability and 
consistency of those decisions, and that 
the system which produced them was 
satisfactory neither to the suitors nor to 
the public, and that it did not redound 
to the credit of either House, of Par- 
liament. 

But, grave and serious as were 
the evils of costliness and uncertainty, 
they were almost trivial in comparison 
with the third evil—the waste of Par- 
liamentary time and energy which was 
involved in the continuance of the 
present system. Fifty years ago, when 
the system was in its infancy, the work 
of that House was probably about 
one-tenth of what it was now. In 
those days the occupation given by the 
Select Committees on Private Bills, if it 
did not do much good, at least did very 
little harm, so far as regards the waste 
of Parliamentary time and energy. No 
doubt, in that school of 30 or 40 years 
ago, many able and distinguished Chair- 
men were trained who had done much 
to keep up the flagging remains of the 
prestige and character of the decisions 
of Committees. From 1832 to 1835 
the average number of Private, Bills 
which came before Committees of 
both Houses was only 11, and in 
1836 the number was 29; but in those 
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happy days it did not much matter 
how much time was occupied by those 
inquiries. There was no difficulty then 
in manning the Committees. The best 
men of business in the House were glad 
to sit on them; there was no other 
opening for their business capacity, and 
no other scope for their Parliamentary 
ambition. It was, he thought, the late 
Sir Robert Peel who said that these 
Private Bill Committees were the best 
school in which a young Member of Par- 
liament might learn his duties. In 
those days the hours were shorter, and 
the subjects which came under discussion 
were very much fewer than at present, 
the attendance of Members easier, and 
the wear and tear of Parliamentary life 
comparatively trifling. The work was 
a relaxation in those happy lotus- 
eating days of Parliamentary life. 


- The Prime Minister said, when he 


entered Parliament, that the work was 
not arduous, probably not more arduous 
than the work wasnow in ‘‘another place”’ 
at the present day. In those days there 
were few Private Bills. But they lived 
in different times. The work of the 
House had, he believed, increased ten- 
fold. Hon. Members could not give the 
time and attention to Private Bill Com- 
mittees that they used to give. There 
were other training schools for men who 
wished to take a leading part in Par- 
liamentary life. The best men of busi- 
ness in the House did not go on these 
Committees, but preferred to serve on 
Select Committees, Grand Oommittees, 
or Royal Commissions, and even the 
younger and less experienced men were 
unwilling to serve on them. That was 
not merely his own opinion, but the 
opinion of a man who had more right 
to speak on the subject than any Mem- 
ber of that House—he meant the right 
hon. Baronet the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Selection (Sir John Mowbray). 
Speaking last year, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that every year there was 
an immense mass of work to get through, 
and an increasing indisposition on the 
part of Members to do that work. He 
thought the House would regard that 
as a conclusive opinion upon that matter. 
It was obvious to every Member that 
the Business of the House was increasing 
at an enormous rate; and it was inevi- 
table that it must go on increasing every 
year as new centres of Imperial interest 
were opened out, and as year by year 
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there was more knowledge of, and more 
interest in, the great expansion of the 
Empire. It would become more and 
more difficult every year to make that 
House a place where it was possible 
to do real work. Every year it would 
become more a place of talk and less 
a place of work; and it was not 
unreasonable that it should be so, be- 
cause now-a-days they had grievances 
of every sort which must be ventilated. 
Public attention must be aroused on 
political matters, and both the most 
stupendous and the minutest interests 
of the Empire must be discussed in that 
House ; and in that case those time- 
honoured and venerable ways they had 
of conducting Business must be, as 
future Parliaments went on, to a large 
extent changed. There must be, as the 
Prime Minister said, much greater dele- 
gation of the work of the House; and 
there would be, and must be, more work 
done in the Grand Committees, and less 
work done in the House itself. If that 
were so, there must be a change in the 
system that applied to Private Bill 
Coinmtitens and other Committees of the 
House. They had two Grand Com- 
mittees just now, and these two Com- 
mittees absorbed about 160 of the best 
business men in the House. They had, 
he believed, been promised by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer another Grand 
Committee on Finance ; and it was more 
than probable that as time went on 
other Grand Committees would be ap- 
i og If that were so, how were the 
rivate Bill Committees te be manned ? 
The question had been perplexing many 
of the most experienced men in the 
House. He had already referred to the 
opinion of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Selection; he would now quote 
what had been said by a Colleague on 
that Committee. The hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
said that the existence of the Gran 
Committees had the effect of doubling 
the work of many Members; that there 
were four classes exempt—the Directors 
of Railway and other Companies, who 
were more than 120, practising lawyers, 
of whom there were 120, Members of 
the Government 30 or 40, and others 
who were exempt on account of their 
age. They must add, therefore, to the 
160 Members told off for the Grand 
Committees nearly 300 who were ex- 


cluded from serving on Private Bill 
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Committees, and that left but a fraction of 
the House to serve upon them. It was as 
clear as day that the necessity for Grand 
Committees was the knell of the Private 
Bill Committees. As the present Home 
Secretary said in 1872, speaking on Mr. 
Dodson’s Motion— 

‘“‘The question is not whether you will 

abolish the present tribunal, but rather whether 
you are able to continue it.’’ 
That was said before the institution of 
Grand Committees. If it was a ques- 
tion then, it was a certainty now. Un- 
less the number of Members of the 
House was to be considerably increased 
—and the feeling of the House and the 
country was certainly not favourable to 
that course—the Private Bill Committees 
must practically die of inanition. 

If that wereso, the question arose, what 
was to be substituted for them? Many 
suggestions had been made from time 
to time by hon. Members and noble 
Lords of marked experience—by Lord 
Redesdale and Lord Grey, by Colonel 
Wilson Patten and Mr. Dodson, when 
Members of the House, and by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oambridge (Mr. 
Raikes), whose name was on the back 
of the Bill; but though each suggestion 
had met with a certain amount of ap- 
shea it had failed, because it had not 

een presented in a definite form to the 
House. But another suggestion had 
been made by one who had studied that 
subject, and the whole subject of Par- 
liamentary procedure for many years, 
and who was justly regarded as the 
highest authority on these questions— 
he meant the right hon. Gentleman at 
the Table (Sir Erskine May). Sir 
Erskine May’s plan had been before 
the House for many years. It was 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman be- 
fore the Select Committee of 1858, and 
it had been before the country since then 
on several occasions. In 1863, before 
the Select Committee on Private Bill 
Legislation, of which Mr. Milner Gibson 
was Chairman, Sir Erskine May, in reply 
to questions by the Chairman, said— 

‘He thought the principal defects of the 
system were the great costliness of the proceed- 
ings, the double inquiry before the two Houses, 
the necessity of passing all Bills, however un- 
important, through both Houses of Parliament ; 
the necessity of numerous requirements, which 
were expensive, and which did not afford any 
essential security to the public. It had long 
been his (Sir Erskine May’s) opinion that a 
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complete remedy for the whole of the defects 
was to be found in the constitution of a dis. 
tinct tribunal. He also thought that if Par- 
liament was prepared to adopt a new system, 
it would be preferable to an alteration of the 
resent system. There were, in his opinion, 
inherent defects in the present system which 
were incapable of amendment. He would make 
the new tribunal as judicial in its character 
and constitution and in its proceedings as pos- 
sible, constituted so as to be quite intépenient 
of Parliament, and he would select the very 
best men who could be obtained, giving the 
decisions of this tribunal as much weight as 
was usually attached to the decisions of Parlia- 
mentary Committees. He did not apprehend that 
it would be difficult to establish a tribunal which 
would soon gain so much public confidence, 
and also the confidence of Parliament, that its 
decisions would not be disturbed more frequently 
than were the decisions of Committees under 
the present system. He would constitute 
the Court of four Judges or Commissioners, 
and constitute it as powerfully as possible of 
men eminent for their judicial or Parliamen- 
tary experience. It was difficult,’’ he added, 
“to indicate precisely the class of men; but 
he should wish to see some Judge, for instance, 
withdrawn from the High Court to take the 
lead in the New Court, or some ex-Chancellor, 
if he could be found, a gentleman of reputation 
and standing, a Parliamentary counsel of able 
character and high standing, and he should 
also like to secure a Chairman of Committees 
who was willing to leave Parliament.’’ 

This was the scheme proposed by the 
man of most experience in this matter 
in the Kingdom; and this, with very 
slight modification, was the proposal of 
the Bill now before the House. The 
object of the Bill was to set free the 
time, but preserve the control of Parlia- 
ment. It was of the essence of the 
measure that the legislative action of 
Parliament should be undiminished. 
Private Bills dealt with private pro- 
perty, and therefore it was essential 
that the ultimate sanction should rest 
with Parliament. There would, there- 
fore, be no change in that respect. 
Neither would there be any change, ex- 
cept in one particular, in the earlier 
stages of Private Bills. Deposits, in- 
quiries before Examiners, notices, fees, 
and matters of that kind would remain 
precisely as at present. If the Bill were 
passed, schemes in future would con- 
tinue to be embodied in Bills, which 
would be read the first and sécond 
times, would be committed and reported 
and read a third time in both Houses, 
Therefore, both Houses would retain 
complete and absolute legislative power 
over such measures. The change pro- 
posed by his Bill was at the Committee 
stage. The proposal, like that of Sir 
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Erskine May, was to constitute an ex- 
ternal tribunal closely connected with, but 
independent of, Parliament, consisting of 
at least three Judges appointed by the 
Crown, with the powers and jurisdiction 
of the present Select Committees. In 
future, when Bills were committed, they 
would be committed not to Committees, 
as at present, but to these Judges. The 
difference in the proposed procedure 
before the Judges and the existing 
practice was three-fold. In the first 
place, it was proposed that the Judges 
should in future give the reasons for the 
decisions they arrived at with regard to 
these Private Bills. At present, when a 
Bill was thrown out by a Committee, the 
suitors were left in the dark as to the 
reasons for its rejection. If the Bill 
before the House were to pass this 
would no longer be the case. Another 
difference would be that under the new 
system there would be no double in- 
quiry. The present system in this re- 
spect was the main cause of the waste 
of time and expense; and it was inde- 
fensible that two Courts of co-ordinate 
jurisdiction should each go through the 
same matters, and each give a decision. 
If his Bill passed, that unreasonable 
procedure would be at an end. The 
Report of the Judges to the House 
in which the Bill originated would be 
received by the second House as if the 
Bill had been referred to the Judges by 
that second House. This would ob- 
viously result in a great saving of money 
and of time. The third point of differ- 
ence was technical, but important. It 
was that all questions of locus standi 
should henceforth be decided by the 
Judges, and not by Referees, as at pre- 
sent. In this proposal he wished to 
guard against any imputation that he 
was casting any reflection on the ability 
and industry and good work and un- 
failing courtesy of the gentlemen who, 
for the last 20 years, had performed the 
difficult functions of Referees. But it 
was generally admitted by those who 
were more intimately cognizant with the 
subject that questions of locus standi 
should be decided by those whose duty 
it was to come to a decision upon the 
merits of the schemes themselves ; and if 
Judges were appointed to try the merits 
it would be superfluous to retain a second 
Court to decide questions of locus standi. 
That, however, was a matter of detail 
for the House to decide if they got into 
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Committee on the Bill. These were the 
serious changes proposed by the Bill. 
The principle on which he went was 
quieta non movere to leave things as they 
were where they were good, and where 
they required alteration to make the 
alteration thorough. As to the titles of 
the Judges to be appointed under the 
Bill, he proposed that they should be 
called ‘‘Justices of the High Oourt of 
Parliament ;”’ but if the House pre- 
ferred ‘‘ Commissioners,” or any other 
name, it was of no consequence to 
the Bill. He proposed that they 
should have salaries of £5,000 a-year 
each. That might appear to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to be a 
considerable sum; but it must be re- 
membered that if they were to have good 
men, who alone could inspire confidence, 
they must not be afraid to pay them well. 
Then it was shown by the Return ob- 
tained last year that between £70,000 
and £80,000 a-year was paid in fees in 
the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords by promoters and opponents of 
Private Bills ; and he thought it was not 
unreasonable that they should get from 
20 to 25 per cent of these fees to have 
their cases well tried. Upon this point 
he had the support of a Member of the 
Government ; because in 1872 the pre- 
sent Home Secretary, speaking on Mr. 
Dodson’s proposal, said such a tribunal 
similar to what was now proposed must 
not be starved either in numbers or re- 
muneration, for the funds supplied by 
suitors were quite sufficient to defray 
the cost. There were only two other 
minor points. It was further proposed 
that the Court should sit as a rule in 
London ; but power was given—and 
it was, he thought, right it should 
be given—that if the suitors in any 
locality thought it desirable, the Court 
should go down to try eases in the loca- 
lity, provided the Court thought it 
would be for the reasonable despatch of 
business to do so. They had also power 
to go to Scotland and Ireland, to spend, 
at least, one month in each year for 
Scottish and Irish Bills, if it should be 
thought necessary in those countries, 
and concurred in by the Court. His 
reason for this proposal was that the 
evils connected with the present system 
were more serious in Scotland and Ire- 
land than in any other part of the 
United Kingdom. The dissatisfaction 
in these countries was more acute, be- 
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cause the distance and the consequent 
expense were so much greater; and the 
complaints which came from public 
bodies—certainly in Scotland, and, he 
believed, also in Ireland— were loud 
and long. Speaking from his own ex- 

erience—and he was certain some of 

is Friends and Colleagues from Scot- 
land could say the same thing—he was 
aware of several schemes of useful in- 
dustrial enterprize which had beenstifled 
in their birth through dread of the cost 
of obtaining Parliamentary sanction. 
He should have been glad if separate 
Courts could have been established for 
Scotland and for Ireland; and he had 
suggested such a thing when he brought 
forward a Motion on this subject last 
year; but as he got little support, and 
as it was shown that the average num- 
ber of Private Bills from Scotland in 
each year amounted only to 23, and from 
Ireland only to 18, he did not think 
he was justified in proposing the crea- 
tion of separate Courts to deal with 
them ; he, therefore, presented the pro- 

osal contained in the Bill. It might 
be said that the Judges, with the 
discretion left to them, would not 
leave London ; but he thought they 
would not, in the face of public opinion, 
refuse to visit a locality when it was de- 
clared by the locality to be desirable 
that they should do so. There was also 
in the Bill a proposal with regard to re- 
manents, which was merely an exten- 
sion of the principle which now prevailed 
in the case of a Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. There was a suggestion, rather 
than a a, Vo that the new Judges, if it 
were found possible to do so, should be 
empowered to try Election Petitions to- 
gether with the ordinary Judges. The 
suggestion could be defended on the 
ground that Election Petitions used to 
be tried by Select Committees, exactly 
as Private Bills were now considered by 
them, and that Judges who were quali- 
fied to deal with Private Bills were also 
qualified to deal with Petitions. That, 
however, was a matter which was not in 
any sense of the essence of the Bill. 
Then there was a proposal as to Standing 
Orders on Private Bills. It was proposed 
that a sort of Committee, consisting of 
the Speaker, the Chairman of Commit- 
tees of the House of Lords, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, and the three 
— should suggest alterations in 
the Standing Orders in connection with 
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Private Bills. This proposal, like some 
others to which he had drawn attention, 
was, however, in no sense vital to the 
Bill, which, as he had said, had, as far 
as possible, been framed in accordance 
with the principle quieta non movere. 
The Amendment which the hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Durham (Sir 
Joseph Pease) had placed on the Paper 
admitted a great deal. It admitted that 
the system was defective, and it proposed 
to strengthen the Committees. But how 
was his hon. Friend to strengthen the 
Committees? As to his alternative to 
send these Bills to Joint Committees of 
the two Houses, that proposal had been 
made over and over again, and it never 
had received any acceptance whatever. 
The hon. Baronet proposed his Amend- 
ment because he would not delegate the 
legislative functions of the House. He 
(Mr. Craig-Sellar) did not propose to do 
that. The legislative functions of the 
House were kept intact by the proposals 
of his Bill. It was the judicial functions 
that he proposed to change—functions 
which he did not think the House was 
qualified to discharge. He hoped the 
House would not accept the proposal 
of his hon. Friend. He (Mr. Craig- 
Sellar) could not help thinking and be- 
lieving that if his Bill passed it could 
not fail to meet the worst evils of the 
present system. He believed it would 
check expense to a large extent. It 
would knock on the head for ever the 
double inquiry before the two Houses, 
and it would give a stability and con- 
sistency to the discussions of the two 
Houses, which they lacked at present. 
Finally, he believed that by the delega- 
tion of the work there would be a saving 
of the time and energy of Parliament, 
and by that saving a simple and direct 
means of expediting and improving the 
work of the House of Commons and the 
Business of the country. He begged to 
move the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Craig-Sellar.) 


Si JOSEPH W. PEASE said, that 
he fully acknowledged the great pains 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Oraig-Sellar) had 
taken, and the great ability he had 
shown, in the endeavour to work out 
some improvement in a system which, 
it was generally conceded, required 
amendment. He (Sir Joseph Pease) 
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rose to move the following Amend- 
ment :— 

“That whilst this House is prepared to take 
such steps as may be needful to strengthen its 
own Committees sitting on Private Bills, or by 
arrangement with the other House of Parlia- 
ment, to refer opposed Private Bills to Com- 
mittees consisting of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, and thus obviate the present cost to 
ee oe and opponents of having to appear 

fore Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, it is unwilling to delegate its legislative 
functions to paid Judges or tribunals.’’ 

The House had been told that the pre- 
sent system of Private Bill legislation 
had existed about 50 years; Sut the 
hon. Member for the Haddington 
Burghs was hardly correct in so say- 
ing, as many alterations and improve- 
ments had been made in it during the 
period the hon. Gentleman had referred 
to. He (Sir Joseph Pease) was con- 
nected with one of the largest Railway 
Companies in the Kingdom; but, so 
far as the present Bill was concerned, he 
knew of no resolutions having been 
— by the Railway Association against 

is hon. Friend’s Bill, and he had put 
his own Amendment on the Paper, be- 
eanse he felt that the Bill would not 
be advantageous to the interests of the 
constituency he represented, or to the 
traffic which he, as one of the largest 
senders of traffic, sent over the rail- 
ways. It was a mistake to assume that 
the Railway Companies were generally 
approving of the present sysem of 
Private Bill legislation, the fact being 
that those Companies, quite as much as 
the traders throughout the country, felt 
the amazing cost of the existing tri- 
bunal. His hon. Friend had soleil 
to that cost, and to the millions spent 
on Railway, Water, and Gas Bills; but 
he (Sir Joseph Pease) held that it was 
most desirable that there should be a 
very careful inquiry into such matters 
as granting State monopolies to Gas, 
Water, and Railway Companies. It 
had been stated that £7,000,000 had 
been spent in Private Bill legislation 
during a period of 11 years. That 
seemed an enormous sum; but, by his 
(Sir Joseph Pease’s) proposal, that 
amount would be reduced one-half. 
Out of the £7,000,000 at least 10 per 
cent had been paid in fees to the two 
Houses of Parliament; but, on the other 
hand, it should be known that the 
capital spent on the part of the pro- 
moters of the private legislation to which 
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it related had amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of between £300,000,000 and 
£400,000,000, of which £200,000,000 had 
been expended by Railway Oompanies. 
It was quite true that there had always 
been great difficulty in arriving at any- 
thing like systematic legislation in re- 

ard to Private Bills; indeed, it was 
ifficult toe conceive how it could be 
otherwise, and it would equally fail 
before the Judges, especially when 
it was remembered how year by year 
circumstances so continually altered 
cases, that it was very difficult to estab- 
lish precedents for railway legislation, 
or the action which Parliament might 
take as to the Gas and Water Com- 
— His hon. Friend spoke of the 

anchester Ship Oanal and of the enor- 
mous sum of money which had been 
spent on that Bill. As to the project, 
he (Sir Joseph Pease) did not desire to 
offer an opinion; but it should be re- 
membered that there had been upon 
that question one of the greatest fights 
ever known as between two large 
towns, Liverpool and Manchester; that 
there had been the railway and shipping 
interests of one place on the one side, 
and all the local interests of the other 
place on the other side; that when it 
was recollected, as he was informed, 
that new professional evidence of the 
most startling and contradictory cha- 
racter was constantly being brought 
forward, and that men were brought 
across the Atlantic to give evidence be- 
fore the Committees of both Houses, it 
was notto be wondered at that the re- 
sult should have been what it was, and 
that those Committees should have been 
somewhat puzzled. At any rate, one of 
the consequences had been that the 
promoters of the Bill had this year 
brought forward a Bill, he was informed, 
vastly different from the last, and one 
which they deemed to be a great im- 
provement on the one previously pre- 
sented, and there was also the prospect 
that it would be still further improved 
in passing through the Committee stage. 
The result might be that the previous 
expenditure of time and money might 
prove highly advantageous, that it might, 
in the long run, be a saving, and would 
go into the pockets of the promoters of 
this great national undertaking. As to 
the work of past and present Parlia- 
ments, he could only say that his own 
experience had failed to show that there 
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was more work done by the Members 
at the present day than when he first 
entered the House of Commons. The 
hours then wero as long as now, de- 
bates were quite as fierce, Cabinet Mi- 
nisters were just as much worn out and 
jaded, and the Opposition quite as at- 
tentive to theinterests of the country. As 
to the work of the Committees, hedid not 
think they were harder worked now than 
formerly. As to Grand Committees, he 
had had experience on one of them, and 
he must say that he thought they had not 
been a great success, and that the sys- 
tem of Belect Committees was far pre- 
ferable, both as to the time consumed 
and the practical examination bestowed 
on the questions considered. He had, 
indeed, been given to understand that 
there would be no Grand Committee on 
Trade appointed this year, as there were 
no Bills to bring before it. He held 
that if the Bankruptcy Bill had been re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, they would 
not now have the complaints which 
were made against that Act. He would 
rather sit on a Select Committee or a 
Private Bill Committee than on a Grand 
Committee, for he would feel that his 
humble abilities would be better be- 
stowed. As to the proposal to consti- 
tute a tribunal of Judges, he (Sir 
Joseph Pease) was at a loss to see 
in what respect the Judges would 
be more infallible than others. His 
hon. Friend said the new tribunal 
would consist of independent men; but 
he (Sir Joseph Pease) would like to 
know where these desirable men were to 
be obtained, for he did not think that 
leading Parliamentary counsel, as sug- 
gested, would consent to act as Judges 
under this Bill for salaries of £5,000 
a-year; but even if they did, as it was 
— that there should be three 

udges, he thought that, taking into 
account their clerks with £400 a-year 
each, and their retiring pensions after 
15 years’ service, the total expense 
would be more like £20,000 than the 
£15,000 a-year mentioned by his hon. 
Friend. Then the question arose, how 
were these three Judges to get through 
all the work which was now laid 
upon the Private Bill Committees of 
that House? They had seen some- 
times as many as 30 to 40 Com- 
mittees appointed, and there would 
still be cases in which it was necessary 
to sit for 30 or 40 days, and in which a 
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Judge would be occupied for the whole 
of the time. But in a case like that of 
the Manchester Ship Canal no two 
Judges would like to sit by themselves. 
The whole of the three Judges would 
have to sit together, and while they 
were thus engaged what was to become 
of the other Private Business, such as 
Gas and Water Bills? It would soon 
be necessary to have six Judges. The 
Judges would probably sit quite as long, 
if they did not take twice as long, as a 
Committee now did, as they would not 
have the same motives for getting away. 
They would have greater sympathy 
with the counsel who were pleading be- 
fore them ; and as they had nothing to 
do but to sit for their salaries they 
would not cut the counsel short. In his 
opinion, therefore, the inquiry would be 
lengthened, and the fees to the counsel 
—as cases would be prolonged—would 
probably be more under the new 
system of his hon. Friend than under 
the present system ; so that the expense 
and loss of time would be just as great 
as now, and greater than it would be if 
the Private Bills were referred to only 
one Joint Committee, composed of good 
men chosen from both Houses. As to 
the want of legislative system, most 
Judges would be apt to be warped by 
the events which were passing in the 
country; but, if not, the result would be 
no better. Committees had varied their 
decisions with the sense of the country 
and of Parliament existing at the time. 
They were told that there would be no 
change in the control of Parliament 
over a Private Bill; but was that so? 
The hon. Member said that he did not 
propose to intrust the tribunal he would 
appoint with legislative functions ; but 
it seemed to him (Sir Joseph Pease) 
that when they intrusted a tribunal with 
the power of saying whether the Pre- 
amble of a Bill was proved, and of 
settling the clauses, they did distinctly 
transfer to them legislative powers. 
For his own part, he thought it would 
be derogatory to the power and dignity 
of that House to make such a transfer. 
The hon. Member proposed that the 
Judges should make a Report stating the 
reasons which had governed their deci- 
sions ; but when a Ff udge began to give 
his reasons he was done. Moreover, 
that would be a very imperfect substi- 
tute for the present system, under which 
the Chairman, or the Members of a 
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Committee, could get up in that House 
and explain the proceedings of a Oom- 
mittee, if explanation were required. 
The truth was that the Report of the 
Judges would never be accepted as con- 
clusive, and there would be constant 
debates; for as soon as the Judges’ 
reasons were placed before the House, 
they would have a dozen Members from 
the locality affected by the Bill jumping 
up and saying that this reason or that 
reason was wrong, and that the decision 
was wrong. Nothing could add more 
to the length of time required for the 

assing of a Bill than that. His hon. 

riend proposed to give the Judges 
power to sit during the Session at Dublin 
or Edinburgh for the consideration of 
Trish or Scotch Bill * No, no! ’’}— 
and that, he said, would diminish the 
cost; but how would that be done? 
Apart from any saving there might be 
on the fees of the House, the fees of the 
counsel would be the same, or would 
even be increased ; for people who had 
important interests at stake would not 
be content with second-rate counsel, and 
the first-rate men at the Parliamentary 
Bar, as well as the leading engineers, 
would always be employed, and they 
would require double fees, if they were 
taken to Edinburgh or Dublin. Even 
though the expenses of local witnesses 
might be reduced, that was compara- 
tively a small matter compared with the 
increased fees that would have to be 
paid to the higher class of professional 
witnesses. The expense of witnesses in 
London was nothing, at the present 
time, with the existing conveniences of 
railways and telegrams, compared with 
what it used to be when they might 
have to be kept weeks in London. 
Those expenses would be reduced by one- 
half if his proposal for Joint Committees 
of both Houses were adopted. What 
was wanted was a Committee that would 
possess the public confidence. Under 
the present system of railway competi- 
tion, competition frequently became com- 
bination, and, in the interests of the 
public, required practical constant super- 
vision. In addition to this, he believed 
that the people of this country had much 
more confidenee in the Members of the 
House, and in Committees composed of 
them, than they were ever likely to have 
in any Judges that could be appointed. 
What was the training that most of 
the men had received who sat on Private 
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Bill Committees of that House? They 
were men who possessed a great deal of 
local experience, many of them them- 
selves members of great Corporations, 
working on Boards of Guardians, on 
Local Administrations, or who had taken 
that part in the administration of the 
Criminal Law which fell to the lot of 
most gentlemen being either in town or 
country. They thus formed a practical 
tribunal, better fitted for the considera- 
tion of such matters than Judges. When 
that House had to deal with Gas and 
Water and Railway Bills, and to decide 
on the propriety of passing or rejecting 
them, they would do their duty to the 
country much better by taking the de- 
cision upon themselves alone, leaving 
the Judges to take their proper places 
in the administration of the law, which 
they thoroughly understood. In concla- 
sion, he begged to move the Amendment 
of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. GREGORY, in rising to second 
the Amendment, instead of the one of 
which he had given Notice—namely, 
that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months, said, he agreed 
generally in the views expressed by the 
hon. Baronet who had brought it for- 
ward (Sir Joseph Pease). As regarded 
himself, he (Mr. Gregory) spoke, 
not on behalf of solicitors, or of Parlia- 
mentary agents, but as a Member of the 
House who had had considerable ex- 
perience upon Committees. They had 
on that occasion to consider what were 
the grievances which existed under their 
present system of Private Bill legisla- 
tion, and what were the remedies pro- 
posed to be applied to them by this Bill. 
That certain grievances did exist he was 
not there to deny. There was, no doubt, 
great expeuse in promoting Private 
Bills, and he admitted that some diffi- 
culty arose in consequence of the occa- 
sional uncertainty in the decisions of 
Committees. But he did not think that 
those evils were so great as to justify 
the House in agreeing tu so great a 
revolution in its procedure as would be 
effected by handing over to a judicial 
tribunal the jurisdiction over Private 
Bill legislation, which it had hitherto 
retained in its own hands, and which 
amounted to a surrender of what so 
high an authority as the late Sir 
Robert Peel always maintained was 
one of the proper functions of the 
House which ought to be preserved. 
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For himself, he thought the grievances 
which actually existed under the 
— system had been exaggerated 

y the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Craig-Sellar). Large sums of money 
were, no doubt, now expended on Private 
Bill legislation, and it was true that 
£7,000,000 seemed a large sum to have 
been expended during the last 11 years; 
but then it must be recollected that that 
related to an expenditure of capital of 
something like £400,000,000 ; nor did he 
believe that the cost of Private Bill legis- 
lation would be materially lessened by the 
Bill before the House. At the time 
when railway enterprize was very rife, 
and there was a keen competition be- 
tween rival Companies for making the 
same lines, fees were certainly run up 
in some cases to an extravagant height ; 
but it should be remembered that the 
preliminary expenses incurred by pro- 
moters were often very considerable, the 
work in many instances having to be 
done in a very limited time, and there 
were, therefore, expenses connected 
with private legislation which that Bill 
did not meet, and which he did not sup- 
pose that any Bill would meet, arising 
as they did from competition and the 
ordinary course of human nature. 
There would be no diminution in that 
heavy item of preliminary expenses in- 
curred in respect of making survey- 
plans and books of reference ; and con- 
tests would still be commenced and 
carried on at a great outlay, because 
the temper of one or both of the parties 
was irritated. Again, it must be borne 
in mind that the House had, of late 
years, been relieved of a good deal of the 
minor Private Bill legislation by means of 
Provisional Orders; so that, at present, 
it was only the higher class of Private 
Bill legislation which came before them 
‘ and taxed their energies, Gas, Water, 
and sometimes Harbour Bills, being 
only brought before it by means of a 
Bill for confirming Provisional Orders. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered 
that important improvements had been 
made within his recollection in regard 
to the Committees selected for trying 
questions of that character, the result 
being that the present Private Bill Com- 
mittee was by no means a bad tribunal. 
He believed that those Committees were 
animated by a high sense of the duty 
they had to perform, and that their 
Members were often well acquainted 
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with commercial undertakings, and able 
to take a large and practical view of the 
questions submitted to them, and of 
their financial bearings. Now, these 
questions were not, let it be observed, 
questions of law or fact. They were 
questions of expediency and of commer- 
cial results such as men of common 
sense, though having very little judicial 
experience, were quite competent to de- 
cide, for it was not a judicial tribunal 
that they really wanted. At the same 
time, he admitted that improvements 
might be made in these tribunals in the 
direction suggested by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Durham (Sir 
Joseph Pease). It would be well to 
have Joint Committees of both Houses, 
so that a double inquiry would be saved. 
That plan had been mooted more than 
once, and it was actually tried some 
years ago with great success, when a 
number of Bills for effecting extensive 
railway amalgamations, and especially 
one for amalgamating the London and 
North-Western and the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire was referred to a Joint Com- 
mittee of Peers and Members of the 
House of Commons. He (Mr. Gregory) 
had himself served upon that Oom- 
mittee, which sat for six weeks, and 
gave the most careful consideration to 
those Bills, requiring the promoters to 
prove their case substantially before 
they passed a Bill, whether it was op- 
posed or not. He thought some system 
of that kind might be pursued in the 
future conduct of such Bills. Not only 
would a system of Joint Committees 
effect a great saving in the expense of 
Private Bill legislation, but it would, to 
a great extent, get over another diffi- 
culty which had been referred to in con- 
nection with the present system, under 
which Bills were successively referred 
to Committees of each Hovze. Instead 
of four or five Members being required, 
as at present, to serve on each Com- 
mittee, it would not, under a system of 
Joint Committees, be necessary to ob- 
tain the services of more than twoor 
three for a Committee. What was the 
alternative? It was said that the plan 
proposed by the Bill was recommended 
by high authority in 1863; but since 
1863 we had had some experience of 
the result of appointing a judicial tri- 
bunal to deal with questions affecting 
the rights and relations of railways. It 
had been found necessary to repeal 
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the Act which referred such questions to 
the Oourt of Common Pleas, and to sub- 
stitute another tribunal, simply because 
the Court of Common Pleas was found 
to be quite unfit for the work. If three 
Judges were appointed, as was proposed 
by the Bill, considerable expense would 
be thrown on the Exchequer, and he 
presumed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
would have something to say on that 
point. It was said that the Fee Fund 
would provide for this; but the Fee 
Fund was appropriated to other pur- 
poses, and, therefore, the salaries and 
the pensions of the Judges and the pro- 
vision for their clerks must be paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund to an amount 
which he did not think would be less 
than £20,000 a-year. Then, having got 
the Judges, they would proceed to make 
rules of procedure to give precedence to 
the Bar, and to invest their Courts with 
a state and solemnity which, however 
appropriate to the administration of 
justice, was by no means adapted to the 
rapid and satisfactory disposal of ques- 
tions such as those which were involved 
in Private Bill legislation. He had a 
great respect for the Judges. They were 
all men of the highest integrity, ani- 
mated by a high sense of duty, and of 
great learning; but there were few men 
more ignorant than many of them of the 
ordinary transactions of life, and the 
ordinary affairs of life could not be car- 
ried on according to the rules which 
they laid down—such, for instance, as 
many of the rules relating to trustees. 
He thought that the proposed tribunal 
would be altogether unworkable. The 
truth was, that we wanted for such ques- 
tions a much more elastic tribunal than 
one composed of Judges could ever be. 
And more than that, it was desirable that 
the several questions should be dealt with 
not according to legal rules, but accord- 
ing to considerations of expediency, and 
by the light of the common sense of men 
of business. He did not think that the 
Bill before the House would conduce to 
this result, or that it would be desirable 
to pass it at the cost of increasing the 
Public Expenditure, and depriving Par- 
liament of the jurisdiction it had hitherto 
exercised over Private Bill legislation. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
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steps as may be needful to strengthen its own 
Committees sitting on Private Bills, or by 
arrangement with the other House of Parlia- 
ment, to refer opposed Private Bills to Com- 
mittees consisting of Members of both Houses 
of Parliament, -¥ thus hier ac present cost 
to promoters and opponents of having to a 
before Commatteheg of both Houste’ af Parlia- 
ment, it is unwilling to delegate its legislative 
functions to paid Judges or tribunals,’”’— (Sir 
Joseph Pease,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question iy arm ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS, in support- 
ing the Amendment, said, it had been 
argued that instead of two trials in 
these matters, there should be one only ; 
that the order of Business in Parliament 
should be assimilated to the order of 
business in every other Court of the 
Kingdom. The double trial of the same 
issue by two tribunals of co-equal juris- 
diction was not only an an anomaly, but 
an absurdity. Let them take a case of 
great magnitude, such, for instance, as 
the Manchester Ship Canal. What was 
the real question involved in that Bill? 
It was simply to judge, as practical 
men, whether the accommodation that 
was sought was required or not. It 
was proposed to leave such a question 
as that to the Judges; but, in his opi- 
nion, they knew nothing whatever of the 
conditions of Lancashire, and what ac- 
commodation was required there. For 
himself, he objected to take any step in 
the direction of curtailing the Privileges 
of that House ; on the contrary, he had 
always endeavoured humbly to magnify 
and fortify the authority of the House, 
and he thought there was nothing so 
unwise or undutiful as to seek to take 
away any of the Privileges of the House. 
The real authority of Parliament, if it 
was to exist, must exist by its ascen- 
dancy over the minds of men; not 
merely the litigants who came before 
them as promoters or opponents of 
local Bills; but the great classes of the 
community, commercial, agricultural, 
or manufacturing, whose interests were 
incidentally, if not directly, affected by 
their decisions. As for taking away 
from the other House its jurisdiction in 
these matters, he hoped the time would 
never come when the House of Commons 
would seek to eke out its power by 
usurping to itself a legislative monopoly. 


‘whilst this House is prepared to take such | He agreed entirely with the suggestion 
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that the House of Commons ought to 
ask the other House of Parliament to 
consult with them as to how they could 
together improve the system of private 
and local legislation by which the in- 
vestigation of Private Bills should be 
performed more cheaply, expeditiously, 
and with greater certainty. Sir Robert 
Peel, the greatest Member of Parlia- 
ment of their time, was always opposed to 
transferring the privileges and duties of 
the House to paid servants of the 
Crown, because the life of England 
consisted in doing its duty for itself 
without fee, and not because he in any 
way doubted the power and integrity of 
those servants. He agreed with what 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Gregory) 
had said with regard to the unsuitability 
of members of his own Profession to deal 
with these matters. The many issues 
to be decided by that House were not 
trials which could be conducted by 
Judges, but matters of fact with which 
the Members of the House could best 
deal. 

Mrz. A. F. EGERTON said, that Com- 
mittees on Private Bills were, as a rule, 
eminently fair and reasonable, and their 
decisions were for the most part ap- 

roved by the public. There were, no 
doubt, objections to the present system, 
of which the most important, perhaps, 
was the enormous cost, and, therefore, 
all they had to do was to take the 
necessary steps to reduce that cost. The 
expenses of the Manchester Ship Canal 
had been very heavy, and he was him- 
self concerned in the prevention of a 
Private Bill which cost £8,000, a very 
considerable charge to make upon a 
private estate. He thought, however, 
that the proposal made in the Bill 
would not be an improvement upon the 
existing system. The House of Com- 
mons would have some difficulty in 
accepting the Report of the Judges. 
He believed that Committees of the 
House of Commons were better judges 
than Her Majesty’s Judges of evidence 
relating to training and engineering 
questions submitted tothem. The real 
question, as it seemed to him, was whe- 
ther the procedure of the two Houses 
could not be improved, and in his opi- 
nion it could be improved by adopting 
the Amendment which had been moved 
by the hon. Baronet (Sir Joseph Pease). 
He thought that a Joint Committee of 
both Houses would answer every legiti- 
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mate purpose at which the Bill aimed. 
He would, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, that 
everyone who had spoken, even those 
who opposed the Bill, had admitted that 
some reform of Private Bill lezislation 
was necessary. The two main objections 
to the present system were its great ex- 
pense, which was far greater than it 
need to be; and the inordinate amount 
of time that hon. Members had to de- 
vote to Public Business. The exigencies 
of Public Business had greatly increased, 
and it seemed unreasonable to ask hon. 
Members who had been in the House, 
perhaps, until 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
morning to devote a portion of the time 
before the next Sitting to the work of 
Committeeson private legislation. When- 
ever a Railway Bill was brought in it 
became a field for competition among 
various Companies ; and, though he did 
not doubt the competence of Select Com- 
mittees, it was probable that such ques- 
tions, which became more complicated 
every year, might be better dealt with 
by some such tribunal as was now pro- 

osed. Some hon. Members did not 
think highly of Grand Committees ; but 
he was disposed to think that the defects 
which had been shown were only the 
friction which necessarily accompanied 
the first setting in motion of a compli- 
cated machinery. In his opinion, the 
delegation of Parliamentary work to 
Grand Oommittees, or Select Commit- 
tees, was destined to take permanent 
root in our system. As he had said, the 
Business of the House had largely in- 
creased, and it would be found necessary 
to delegate more and more of its func- 
tions to Committees upstairs. Thus the 
work of the Committee of Selection 
would become increasingly difficult. They 
would naturally choose as Chairmen of 
Committees men of the greatest know- 
ledge and experience. But it was pre- 
cisely those men whom the House re- 
quired in the conduct of Public Busi- 
ness. Thus they were encountered bya 
formidable difficulty. Then the ques- 
tions which came before Select Commit- 
tees were becoming more and more com- 
plicated, and more and more conflicting 
interests had to be reconciled. To that 
state of things his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Craig-Sellar) had proposed a remedy 
which would create less possible altera- 
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Bill legislation was conducted than al- 
most any other scheme could do. He 
had, however, raised a storm of opposi- 
tion to his Bill which might have been 
avoided. It was unfortunate that he 
had proposed to call the officers to be 
appointed under his Bill by the name of 
Judges, and to give them £5,000 a-year, 
the exact salary of the Judges of the 
High Court. Now, as had been pointed 
out by the hon. Member for East Sus- 
sex (Mr. Gregory), Judges in the strict 
sense they were not. They would not 
have to decide upon questions of law, 
but matters of fact, and considerations 
of expediency. It would be easy to 
change their name and call them Com- 
missioners, Referees, Committee men, 
or by some similar title. They might 
with advantage be chosen from the ex- 
perienced body of Parliamentary agents 
or Parliamentary counsel, or other per- 
sons of special qualifications. They need 
not be confined to the Legal Profes- 
sion. Then it was not necessary to sur- 
round these officials with any of the cir- 
cumstances of judicial pomp. They need 
not even wear wigs. Those officers, he 
believed, would sit in the same rooms as 
the Select Committees now did. They 
would be attended by the same Parlia- 
mentary agents and counsel, and con- 
duct the inquiries in the same way as 
they were conducted by a Select Com- 
mittee. The only real difference would 
be having one gentleman sitting on those 
Bills instead of three or four, and that, 
he thought, would be a ae advantage. 
Then the Bill preserved a principle of 
the utmost public interest and import- 
ance—namely, the absolute control of 
Parliament over Private Bills. It was 
highly necessary that principle should 
be maintained intact, for he would 
strongly object to the devolution of the 
legislative function to any body what- 
ever. But not the least of its advan- 
tages was that the Bill would give the 
two elements, difficult of co-existence, 
stability and elasticity. One of the 
greatest evils of the present system was 
the divergence of principles applied, not 
only by Committees in different Sessions, 
but by Committees sitting next door to 
each other. Then the danger of too 
great rigidity was obviated by the con- 
trol of Parliament which was preserved 
by the Bill. He did not pledge himself 
to the details of the Bill ; but he strongly 
supperted its principles, for he believed 
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they were correct. With regard to 
another question, he would advocate the 
principle that these officials should give 
their reasons when they reported the 
decision at which they had arrived, In 
the present system, when, as sometimes 
happened, the House was asked to re- 
ject a Bill on its third reading when a 
Select Committee had reported on it, it 
was difficult or impossible to come to @ 
satisfactory conclusion in consequence of 
ignorance of the reasons which had led 
the Committee to its decision. No doubt 
the expense of the procedure would be 
urged against it. But the suitors’ fees 
now amounted to £70,000 or £80,000 
a-year, which would provide a fund for 
that purpose; and, whatever the ex- 
pense, it was desirable in the public in- 
terest that the best possible tribunal 
should be constituted. For these rea- 
sons he supported the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. SOLATER - BOOTH said, he 
congratulated the bon. Gentleman the 
Mover of the Bill (Mr. Craig-Sellar) 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just spoken (Mr. Horace Davey) 
on the increased moderation of their 
tone. When the Mover of the Bill 
first dealt with the question, two 
years ago, there was a wildness in his 
proposals, and an unjustifiable violence 
against the existing system. But he 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) was sorry to say 
that he was not himself prepared to 
support the Bill, even though it were 
made a condition that it should go before 
a Select Committee. Did the hon. Mem- 
ber and did the House believe that if 
the abuses had been so serious, and the 
dissatisfaction of the country so great, 
that the system would have lasted so 
long asit had done—namely, 22 years— 
since the adverse Report of the Select 
Committee? The fact was that the ques- 
tions that were dealt with by thetribunals 
under the existing system were, for the 
most part, of a political character, or 
questions of policy and expediency, and 
not merely of law. In spite of all the 
objections that might be entertained ‘to 
the present system, he believed that 
suitors and the public at large had been 
and were, on the whole, satisfied with 
the decisions which the Committees of 
the two Houses had arrived at, and that 
they had a confidence in the jurisdiction 
of those Committees which they would 
not have in the jurisdiction of individuals 
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selected as this Bill proposed to select 
them. The question of expense was 
one of the principal subjects for con- 
sideration; and Fi they could, by the 
adoption of the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Joseph Pease), 
see their way to a reduction of the 
expense attending Private Bill legisla- 
tion, much of the ground for the pro- 
posed serious change would be cut away. 
A great objection to the plan of the 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the Bill 
was, that it took no account whatever 
of the enormous improvements, simplifi- 
cations, and economies introduced into 
the existing system by means of Provi- 
sional Orders. Certain questions re- 
lating to municipal and other matters 
might now, by the Provisional Order 
system, be settled on the spot, without 
the expense of counsel and agents, andthe 
cost of bringing the parties to London ; 
and in that way legislative sanction was 
given to many schemes that were 
required for local and parochial conve- 
nience and advantage. It would be an 
unfortunate thing if they were to break 
up that system, as would be the case if 
the proposal of the hon. Member were 
adopted; for, as he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
read the language of the Bill, every one 
of these Provisional Orders would, unless 
care were taken, be placed under the 
direction of the Judges, who would be 
much less qualified to exercise a wise 
discretion as to what ought or what 
ought not to receive the sanction of Par- 
liament than the present authority in 
the matter. Under a Standing Order 
which he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) persuaded 
the House to pass, Private Bill Com- 
mittees might decline to adopt the 
provisions of a Bill, in spite of the 
fact that there was no opposition to 
it; but he did not think the public 
would be satisfied that that discre- 
tionary power should be given to paid 
officers outside the House. He lamented, 
as did others, to hear the immense per- 
centage of cost to promoters when they 
came before Parliament ; but they must 
not forget that promoters looked to the 
success of their endeavour to get Parlia- 
mentary sanction in order to raise large 
sums of money from the public. “He 
thought, upon the whole, that it would 
be better to adopt the Amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. Baronet. 

THE GHANOELLOR or THE EXOHE- 
‘QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, he thought 
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it might be for the convenience of the 
House at that hour if he stated, on 
behalf of the Government, the course 
they proposed to take in respect of the 
Bill. He believed he only expressed 
the feeling of everyone present when 
he said that the hon. Member for the 
Haddington Burghs (Mr. Craig-Sellar) 
had done the utmost justice to the sub- 
ject, and had illustrated what was 
naturally a very dry question with an 
excellent and clear statement. While 
the hon. Member ought to receive much 
credit for the general lines of his argu- 
ment, he must say he thought that, in 
the course of that argument, he had, 
from the first, exaggerated some of 
the points which he took up, and he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) felt 
it his duty to call attention to one 
or two of what appeared to him to 
be those exaggerations. He sympa- 
thized with him—everyone did—with 
respect to the cost of these inquiries 
under the present system. That cost 
was undoubtedly large. He was not 
going to say whether it could be avoided ; 
but he thought the hon. Member was 
not quite accurate in stating that it 
fell upon the public. Speaking with 
respect to railways and works of that 
kind, his hon. Friend had said that the 
cost was made good to the promoters by 
the charges imposed by the Company ; 
and, therefore, the expense did not fall 
upon the shareholders, but upon the 
travelling and freight-sending public. 
But that was not the real case. In 
settling fares and rates, managers of 
railways did not consider at all what 
the Bills had cost in the first instance; 
they always looked to one thing, and 
one thing only—what, within the limits of 
their statutory powers and subject to the 
competition with other Companies, they 
could impose so as to make the largest 
profit. It did not come into their caleu- 
lation what amount of capital might have 
been expended in obtaining their Acts 
or making new lines. They only looked 
to making the largest amount of profit, 
and in deciding that they had regard to 
two considerations—namely, their com- 
petition with other Companies, and the 
maximum rates and fares which by law 
they were entitled to charge. His hon. 
Friend spoke of the enormous accession 
to the work of the House during the last 
50 years. There was during the last 
two Parliaments some increase of work ; 
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but 50 years ago was 1835, and if the 
hon. Member looked at the pa of 
Hansard, or the Records of the House, 
between 1833 and 1838, he would find 
that the work of the House was quite 
as great as now. In point of fact, the 
work at that time was universally com- 
plained of as extremely onerous. Two, 
three, four, and even five o’clock were as 
often the hours of adjournment then as 
they were now; and practically, there- 
fore, the House must not take credit to 
itself for doing more work now than it 
did 50 years ago. His hon. Friend 
prophesied that, in future years, they 
would talk more and work less. He 
doubted that very much. He thought 
it would be difficult to talk more. On 
these points he thought his hon. Friend 
had overstated his case. His hon. Friend 
also explained to them the merits and 
the nature of this proposal as compared 
with the proposal made by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the Table (Sir 
Erskine May) in 1863, and, going 
into details, he said that while the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed four 
Commissioners, he himself proposed 
three ; but that in other respects, prac- 
tically, the two proposals were on the 
same footing. But his hon. Friend for- 
got this great difference—that whereas, 
according to Sir Erskine May’s pro- 
posal, the Commissions which were to 
to deal with Private Bills were to con- 
sist of four persons sitting together, his 
proposal was that there should be, in 
all, three Judges, each usually sitting 
alone. There was all the difference 
in the world between assigning those 
duties to.a single Judge, or whatever 
he might be called, and the proposal 
of Sir Erskine May. He was sorry 
his hon. Friend did not make that 
quite clear to the House in the course 
of his speech. The proposal of the 
Clerk at the Table was really no very 
great change from the system then 
in force, except that the Members of 
the Commission need not all of them 
be Members of the House; but his 
hon. Friend’s Bill proposed to get rid 
of the Committee or Commission alto- 
gether, and to have for these inquiries 
one Judge, one single person, upon 
whom were to be conferred very large 
powers. As to the extenuations of the 
ponent placed before the House by the 
on. and learned Member for Christ- 
church (Mr. Horace Davey), he must 
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observe that his hon. and learned 
Friend’s name was on the back of the 
Bill, and therefore it was his Bill. And 
yet his hon. and learned Friend had 
abandoned a great part of it, because, 
after hearing the debate, he said—** You 
need not have Judges; you may call 
them Commissioners or Referees; and 
you would have all the advantages of 
the Bill.” But he was much struck 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Christchurch insisting upon one pro- 
vision of the Bill—that the Judge or 
Court should be bound to give reasons 
for the judgment arrived at. If so, he 
could not well be alayman. His hon. 
and learned Friend must have forgotten 
the saying of Lord Mansfield, that what- 
ever a Judge might do, a layman ought 
by no means to give his reasons for 
arriving at a quasi-judicial conclusion, 
because though if he used his common 
sense his decision would probably be 
right, his reasons would certainly be 
wrong. Had his hon. and learned 
Friend borne that in mind, he would 
not have urged that the functions pro- 
posed in the Bill could be discharged 
as well by the employment of laymen 
as skilled Judges. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he did 
not intend to exterminate the Bill. All 
that he had suggested was that the 
persons should not be called Judges, 
but that they should be of the same 
class. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rus EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, he did not 
see in that case why they should not 
call a spade a spade, and if they were 
to be Judges they should call them 
Judges. He saw by the 23rd clause 
that they were to try Election Petitions, 
and that they must rank pars passu 
with the Judges of the High Court of 
Justice, with equal authority, power, 
and jurisdiction. If they were not in 
that case to be called Judges, then it 
was a mere question of name. Let him 
say a word as to what the Bill pro- 
posed—how far it was possible to sym- 

athize with it, and what objections he 
elt to it. He entirely sympathized 
with the objects of the Bill, so far as 
they were intended to get rid of the 
waste of time, and, to a certain extent, 
to cost. There was a very great waste 
of time. He would show in a moment 
how that waste of time and that cost 
had been recognized. This question was 
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by no means anew one. He had looked 
back for some years to see what Parlia- 
ment had done, and what Parliament 
had been obliged to undo. In 1846 
there was great dissatisfaction with the 
system then in force, very similar to the 
present; and the result was that, with 
the approval of Sir Robert Peel, in 1846 
it was tried to be remedied by appoint- 
ing Commissioners to ascertain the facts 
as to each Private Bill. They went down 
into the country, very much as was pro- 
posed in the Bill, and then they made Re- 
ports to Parliament upon which Parlia- 
ment might act, while reserving to itself 
the power of sending Bills again to a Se- 
lect Committee. That system failed ab- 
solutely, and Parliament was obliged in 
1851 to give it up. If anyone wished 
to see the grounds on which Parliament 
gave it up, he should read a speech of 
the late Mr. Milner Gibson in 1864, 
when this whole question was discussed 
at very great length in the House, and 
the history of it given. In 1863 a Select 
Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the whole question. That Select 
Committee was probably the strongest 
that had ever been appointed on that 
subject, and it threshed out every con- 
ceivable proposal which was made 
either by a Member of the Committee 
or in the course of the evidence; and it 
reported that no Court of Inquiry could 
be constituted which would be, on the 
whole, so satisfactory to the public as 
Committees composed of Members of the 
Houses of Parliament. What the Com- 
mittee reported in favour of was either 
a Joint Committee of both Houses, or 
that each House should accept the Re- 
port of a Committee appointed by the 
other, and he was bound to say he 
thought that the former was the better 


n. 
. Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR pointed out 
that this Committee did not make such 
a Report. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, that if his 
hon. Friend would refer to pages 6 and 
10 of the Report he would see this alter- 
native presented. In 1864, the present 
Lord Salisbury, then Lord Robert Cecil, 
brought forward a Motion in the House 
of Commons, which was debated at 
much length, and was practically to the 
same effect as the proposal of his hon. 
Friend. It was that the duty of ascer- 
taining the facts upon which Private 
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Bill legislation should proceed should 
be discharged by a tribunal independent 
of that House, and the noble Lord had 
the support of the present Duke of 
Cleveland, Lord Sherbrooke, and others, 
The proposal was opposed by the late 
Mr. Milner Gibson, the present Lord 
Derby, and Lord Cranbrook, persons of 
great weight and authority in the House, 
and the result was that it was with- 
drawn, and never went to a Division, 
That was the history of the question up 
to the proposal of the hon. Member for 
the Haddington Burghs, the first objec- 
tion to which was the enormous power 
proposed to be given to a single Judge or 
Commissioner. It appeared to him that, 
while they ought to aim at the advan- 
tages of greater speed and greater eco- 
nomy, which could be arrived at by some 
of the proposals he had referred to, the 
objections to the present proposal were 
almost insuperable. They could not 
shut their eyes to the fact that great 
railway contests, involving millions, 
arose in connection with Private Bill 
legislation ; and how could such contests 
be left to one single person—whether a 
lawyer or not—for his deeision ? 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR said, his Bill 
provided for two or three Judges sitting 
together in any large measure of the 
kind that required it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers) said, that was no 
doubt true; but he would ask, if the 
three Judges were engaged on one Bill, 
what was to become meanwhile of all 
the other Private Bill legislation ? Some 
of these very important contests would 
take two or three months, and it could 
not be tolerated that, for the whole of 
that time, the other Private Bills should 
be at a standstill, in order that three 
Judges should sit together. Again, con- 
tests very often arose upon these Bills, 
not only between different Railway Com- 
panies, but between Railway Companies 
and the public. For instance, there was 
at present pending a very important in- 
quiry as to the rates and tolls to be 
charged by nine Railway Companies; 
and, in all probability, it would occupy 
a considerable part of the time of this 
Session. Would his hon. Friend like to 
see that important question dealt with 
by a single Judge? It had been said 
that Parliament would retain its powers, 
and that when the Bill came before the 
House for second and third reading 
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any Member could be heard u it ; 
but the result would then be that, al- 


most uniformly, there would be contests 
in the House itself on the proposal of each 
Bill, and the ordinary Retooe of the 
House would be greatly retarded. Be- 
sides, he would venture to say that, of 
all tribunals, unless under most excep- 
tional circumstances, the House itself 
was about the very worst for considering 
a Private Bill. Fifty Members were, 
perhaps, present during the discussion 
upon it, and 800 flocked in when the 
Division was to be taken. The course 
which he would venture to propose was 
this. This was the last Session of this 
Parliament —{ Mr. Warton: No, no!] 
Yes, he thought it was; and a great 
Ooustitutional question of this kind 
ought not to be decided on the eve of 
the Dissolution, and the meeting of a 
Parliament elected on a totally different 
basis ; the more so as the change could 
not take effect until after the Dissolution. 
Therefore, what he would suggest to 
the hon. Member for the Haddington 
Burghs would be to withdraw the pre- 
sent Bill altogether, and that his hon. 
Friend (Sir Joseph Pease) should also 
withdraw his Amendment. It would be 
better to leave the subject to be dealt 
with by a new Parliament, who might 
have very different views from the pre- 
sent one as to the delegation to others 
of a portion of their work. He thought 
it would be a misfortune if, at the pre- 
sent moment, they arrived at a decision 
on this important question ; and, on te 
part of the Government, he had to say 
that if that should be the line taken by 
the House, and the question should be 
left open for discussion in the next Par- 
liament, then, should they be in Office, 
they would do their best to assist the 
House in the matter. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that even if the 
suggestion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were adopted, it might not 
be undesirable to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee, so that their Report 
might guide the new House of Com- 
mons. Supposing the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were in Office this time next 
year, it would be very difficult to get 
this question taken up in the first or 
second Session of the new Parliament. 
He had put his name upon the back of 
the Bill; but by doing so he only de- 
sired to endorse the principle that the 
present tribunal for Private Bill legis- 
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lation was extremely unsatisfactory, and 
that it was desirable to substitute some 
extraneous and more satisfactory one, 
But he held himself free to propose 
very sweeping changes in the Bill now 
before the House. One of the great 
objections which he felt to the present 
system was due to the fact that there 
was in the House a large and powerful 
body of Gentlemen, belonging to each 
side of the House, who always acted 
together and turned the decisions of the 
House on all Railway Bills in a direction 
in which they might otherwisenotgo. He 
would like to see Private Bills brought 
before a tribunal that was free from this 
influence. With regard to the amount 
of work in the House since the establish- 
ment of Grand Committees, it was only 
17 or 18 years since he had first the 
honour of sitting in that House, but 
since the appointment of these Com- 
mittees there had been a great increase 
in the work to be done; and if hon. 
Members were all to attend on the 
Grand and Select Committees on which 
they were placed, it would be found 
impossible for the Committee of Se- 
lection to constitute the Committees on 
Private Bills in a proper manner. For 
his own part, he was inclined to think 
that either Private Bill Committees or 
Grand Committees must go; and as 
Her Majesty’s Government had ap- 
parently, at present, no intention 
of abandoning Grand Committees, it 
seemed to him that some other mode of 
conducting the necessary business must 
be found. With regard to the propriety 
of the Judges giving their reasons for 
their decisions, he ventured to say that 
if any such scheme were adopted as was 
now proposed. they would find that the 
Judges would not be required to give 
their reasons. With regard to the 
question of professional witnesses, he 
considered that their employment 
formed one of the most serious blots 
on our system. It would be a great 
benefit to the country if the pestiferous 
influence of hired witnesses could be 
destroyed. They did not appear to be 
advocates, only because they were 
nominally on their oaths. Then came 
the question of a Joint Committee of 
both Houses, which had practically been 
accepted by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. For his own part, he had only 
had experience of one Joint Committee. 
That had been one composed of men who 
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were supposed to have experience on the 
subject, and to be of great weight in 
their respective Houses. The decision 
they had come to was unanimous; but 
neither of the Houses of Parliament had 
accepted the decision to which they 
came. Such a Committee as proposed 
might be of use, but not as a Court of 
First Instance. It should rather be a 
Court of Appeal. He had more than 
once advocated a scheme with regard 
to this matter, which was even more 
advanced than that which had now 
been brought forward. The experi- 
ence gained by the House in late years 
from the institution of legislation by 
Provisional Orders was too valuable to 
be altogether disregarded. He would 
suggest that it might be a useful thing 
to establish a tribunal, not necessarily 
of Judges, but of competent and quali- 
fied persons, who should sift the scheme 
which was proposed to be submitted to 
the Legislature, andto lay down its prin- 
ciples in the form of Provisional Orders. 
He would even go so far as to do away 
with the necessity of a first, second, and 
third reading, and allow these Orders to 
lie on the Table for 40 days, after which, 
if there was no proposal for their re- 
jection or modification, they should be- 
come law. He would, however, reserve 
control over the Bill by establishing 
a Joint Committee, to be appointed at 
the beginning of every Session, to 
which any Order might be referred by 
Motion in either House. If they had 
a really efficient body, in the habit 
of dealing with these questions, to 
whom they might leave the bulk of 
ordinary legislation, it might pass in the 
form of Provisional Orders, and there 
would be no necessity for the procedure 
of first, second, and third readings. The 
history of the Manchester Ship Canal 
was a reductio ad absurdum of the present 
system. They had been told that the 
judgment of Parliament, if not in- 
fallible, was sufficiently certain. But 
that Bill, first of all introduced into that 
House three years ago, had been passed 
by a Committee of the House, and then 
thrown out in a Committee of the other 
House ; and in the following year it had 
been passed by a Committee of the other 
House, and thrown out by a Committee 
of the House of Commons. There was 
one other point which he wished to urge. 
In the last few years they had had too 
many debates raised upon Private Bill 
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uestions at the ordinary time at which 
these Bills came before the House. 
That they could not help ; but there was 
another thing which, in the interests of 
the country and of the House, they 
ought to stop, and that was the practice 
of the House instructing the Committee 
on a Private Bill as to the course they 
were to take. If they were to place 
faith in these Private Bill Committees, 
as being composed of honourable and 
competent men who were to do their 
duty with regard to the Bill before them, 
he hardly thought that they ought to 
fetter them by any instructions. This 
practice of the House giving instructions 
to Committees on Private Bills had been 
condemned as irregular by the late 
Speaker. Some such change as that 
proposed by the Bill had been counten- 
anced, he believed, by everyone who 
had filled the Office of Chairman of Ways 
and Means during the last 20 or 30 
years ; and, having himself had the 
honour of occupying that position, he 
thought that no man could do so with- 
out becoming day by day more keenly 
impressed with the evils and the un- 
satisfactory nature of the present system 
of Private Bill legislation in that House, 
and with the desirability of a change 
which would be at once beneficial to the 
public and conducive tothe fair fame of 
Parliament. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, that 
unless the proposal of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was taken, that both the 
Bill and the Amendment should be 
withdrawn, they must vote on the latter. 
Now, the words of that as proposed by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Durham (Sir Joseph Pease) were en- 
tirely contradictory of each other. The 
hon. Member admitted the evils and the 
cost of the present system; but he 
“would strengthen the Committees,” 
which in no way would lessen the cost. 
Then he gave up the Committees of this 
House, and would have Joint Commit- 
tees of both Houses. The position of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have been more comprehensible if he 
had promised that the Government would 
deal with the acknowledged evils. He 
hoped there would be no proposal to 
have another Select Committee to con- 
sider the general question of Private 
Bill legislation. There was nothing to 
be gained by a new inquiry except m - 
crastination and delay, for there had 
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been too many Select Committees, while 
the shelves of the Library were over- 
burdened with their Reports. Every 
Select Committee had condemned the 
resent system, by which an opposed 
Bill must go through two tribunale— 
one in the House of Commons, the other 
in the House of Lords. This method 
resembled no other double judicial pro- 
ceeding. They should consider what 
was the present mode, in theory at 
least. The Chairman of Committees, 
aided hy counsel in each House, was 
held responsible for a general super- 
vision of Private Bills. He communi- 
cated with the agents, and pointed out 
the more obvious defects of the mea- 
sures; but he had no power to enforce 
his views, and they might not be adopted 
before the Bill went up to Committee. 
This preliminary work was more effec- 
tually done in the Upper than in the 
Lower House, because the Chairman in 
this House was an overworked officer, 
and had not the time which he ought to 
have to devote to this important subject. 
At least, that was his own experience 
when he filled that Office. All un- 
opposed Bills were dealt with by the 
Chairman of Committees, and they gene- 
rally had few of those glaring anomalies 
as to rates and charges upon the public 
which appeared in Bills coming from 
Committees having no continuity of 
action or connection with each other. 
For example, Gas Bills frequently came 
down from upstairs with charges on the 
public varying as much as from 3s. to 
12s. per 1,000 cubic feet. Those details 
did not strike the House, and the public 
suffered from the variety of its Courts. 
The same diversity existed in the time 
fixed for the repayment of loans by 
Local Authorities. He had seen periods 
allowed by Committees varying from 40 
to 100 years. A continuous Oommittee 
of Judges, as proposed by this Bill, 
would, on the other hand, be guided by 
common principles, and if it departed 
from them, must make a special Report 
to the House. What was wanted for 
opposed Bills was a single Court, acting 
on uniform principles, to protect, at the 
same time, the rights of private indivi- 
duals and the needs of the public. The 
increasing need of delegation had al- 
ready forced itself upon the House, and 
would continue to do so. The Grand 


Committees were means for delegating 
the work of the whole House to a selected 
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number of its Members; while the in- 
creasing number of Select Committees 
was simply delegation in disguise. The 
House postponed an enlarged system 
of further delegation; but he doubted 
whether there were many Members of 
the House who remained of the opinion 
that Parliament could continue as an 
efficient Legislative Body, and at the 
same time as a deliberative body upon 
the interests of their vast Empire, unless 
they delegated more largely than they 
had yet done their work of detail. At 
least, for his own part, he felt convinced 
that Parliament could not retain the re- 
spect and confidence of the country un- 
less it did so. But already the delega- 
tion of the work of Parliament to the 
few Grand Committees with their very 
limited range of subjects had largely de- 
teriorated the Committees on Private 
Bills as Courts of judicial decision. The 
Grand Committees required 163 Mem- 
bers, and when to these were added 
Members of the Government, the leading 
Members of the Opposition, and Mem- 
bers of advanced age who were not ex- 
pected to act on Private Bill Commit- 
tees, they could not be surprised that 
the Committee of Selection found seri- 
ous difficulties in manning them. He 
quite admitted that the whole subject 
of Private Bill legislation was so large 
that it would have been better if the 
Government, rather than a private Mem- 
ber, had dealt with it under a full sense 
of responsibility. But the evils were 
admitted, and they had been waiting 
50 years for a remedy. One method was 
put before them in a well - considered 
form; and if it were not accepted, it 
should be under the full obligation of 
the Government that it was bound to 
propose a plan of itsown. They could 
not continue the costly, lengthy, and 
haphazard system, or rather want of 
system, which now prevailed. Its cost 
stopped many useful undertakings. 
Many places in Scotland, Ireland, and 
England had to submit to bad water 
supply, inefficient drainage, and imper- 
fect railway or tramway communication, 
because they could not face the present 
expense of a contested Bill in Parliament 
on a dual system. The proposal before 
the House would certainly greatly lessen 
the cost, and, by producing uniformity of 
decision, diminish the chances of contra- 
dictory findings, and he, therefore, would 
support the second reading of the Bill. 
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Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, that 
he recognized in the proposal the great 

ains which had been given to the sub- 
ject, the time devoted to it, and the in- 
formation which had been afforded to 
the House. He thought, therefore, that 
it came before the House fully entitled 
to respectful consideration, and as a 
remedy for the evils which existed was 
worthy of a second reading. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had charged the 
author of the measure with using ex- 
aggerated language; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had used exaggerated lan- 
guage himself in regard to the amount 
of time which the House would have to 
devote to the consideration of appeals 
from the new tribunal which the mea- 
sure would establish. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Durham (Sir Joseph 
Pease) urged that the proper step to 
take would be to strengthen Select Com- 
mittees. But how was that to be done? 
He had been a Member of the Commit- 
tee of Selection for 20 years, and he 
might, therefore, claim to know some- 
thing about the subject before the 
House. Thirty Members were excused 
from serving on Select Committees in 
consequence of their being Members of 
the Government, and the same immunity 
was extended to the occupants of the 
Front Opposition Bench. Then the 
House included 120 Railway Directors, 
who could not serve on Committees con- 
cerned with Railway Bills, which formed 
the bulk of the Business before Select 
Committees. Others were excluded be- 
eause they were railway shareholders, 
and then there were the lawyers and 
bankers, who could not leave their daily 
avocations to attend Committees. Other 
Gentlemen were excused from service 
because of their age or infirmities, and 
some, when they were placed on the 
"wet found it convenient to go to Paris 

eyond the jurisdiction of the House. 
It could, therefore, be easily understood 
how great were the difficulties which 
the Committee of Selection encountered 
in the performance of their duties. 
With regard to Grand Committees, he 
would appeal to the Government not to 
nominate any until there were Bills 
ready for reference to them. Last year 
160 Gentlemen were told off in the early 
part of the Session to serve on such 
Committees ; but they were not called 
upon to perform any duties until the 
Session had far advanced. Of course, 
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they claimed in the interval to be ex- 
empted from attendance on Private Bill 
Committees. It would be, he considered, 
a waste of time to defer dealing with 
the subject until it could be brought be- 
fore a new Parliament; and he, there- 
fore, supported the second reading and 
a reference of the Bill to a Select Oom- 
mittee. He did not say that he com- 
mitted himself to the Bill in its entirety; 
but when an hon. Member had brought 
forward a measure so carefully framed 
as this Bill was, he thought it was re- 
spectful on the part of the House to give 
it a second reading. 

Mr. LAING remarked, that the great 
mistake committed by hon. Members 
who looked at this matter solely from 
the theoretical side was that they over- 
looked the enormous magnitude of the 
interests concerned. The question was, 
in what way were they likely to get the 
greatest advantage to the public? That 
was a large question of principle, on both 
sides of which there was a great deal to 
be said; and, therefore, was it likely 
that a solution of it was to be obtained 
by referring it to one or two ex-Parlia- 
mentary agents. He thought the adop- 
tion of the proposed scheme would in- 
evitably open the door to the objectionable 
practice of ‘‘ Lobbying,” and schemes 
would be decided more frequently by a 
canvass got up by Parliamentary agents 
outside than upon a due consideration 
of the merits in this House. He was 
sensible of the difficulty of getting 
Committees to serve, and he was in 
favour of the plain, practical suggestion 
to refer Private Bills to a Joint Commit- 
tee of the two Houses of Parliament. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he did 
not know whether the hon. Member 
who had moved the second reading of the 
Bill intended to go to a Division ; but 
he hoped that he did so intend, be- 
cause the right hon. Baronet the senior 
Member for the University of Oxford 
(Sir John R. Mowbray) had conclu- 
sively shown the necessity of some 
alteration in the present system of Pri- 
vate Bill legislation. If the legislation 
required by the wants of the country 
was to be carried out, it was absolutely 
necessary to relieve the House of some 
part of the work now imposed upon it. 
But if this Bill, with its particular 
scheme, was thrown out, he (Sir Henry 
Holland) could not see any reason why 
the general question of how to remedy 
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the present state of things should not 
be at once referred to a Special Com- 
mittee. He could not at all a with 
the suggestion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the question was not one 
to be dealt with by an expiring Parlia- 
ment, but that it should be postponed for 
the consideration of a new House of Com- 
mons. Why should not the experience 
of Members, who had served as Chair- 
men or as Members upon these Private 
Bill Committees for so many years, be 
utilized at once for the benefit of the 
new House of Commons, which would be 
composed, probably, to a large degree, 
of men who had not served before in 
Parliament? The Report of experi- 
enced men would have great weight 
with those who were coming new to the 
work, and who had not felt the evils of 
the present system. He had put his 
name on the back of this Bill, not as 
supporting it in all its details, but be- 
cause it was consistent with two main 
principles, to which, after hearing a 
great part of this debate, he still ad- 
hered. The first point was that the 
House of Commons should not lose 
touch of these Bills, which often in- 
volved, as had been pointed out by the 
hon. Member who had preceded him 
(Mr. Laing), questions of public policy, 
and interests of great magnitude. Now, 
it was specially provided by this Bill 
that the House should have full power 
over such Bills. The House could deal 
with them, as heretofore, on second 
reading, Report, and third reading ; 
and, in truth, the only difference in this 
respect was that the stage of Committee 
was taken out of the working and cog- 
nizance of the House. He was not 
alarmed by the picture drawn by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
interminable debates which would be 
raised on the second and third readings 
of these Private Bills, if this change were 
adopted, provided that effect was given 
to his second principle—namely, that in 
lieu of the Committee a tribunal should 
be constituted which would command 
the confidence of the House and of the 
country. He believed that this could 
only be effected by having what he 
would term a “judicial’”’ tribunal in 
lieu of the Committee. The hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Laing) seemed to 
think this unworkable, partly, as he 
understood the hon. Member, because 
lawyers, however eminent, were not of 
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sufficiently varied experience to deal 
satisfactorily with the class of cases that 
would come beforethem. But, in reply, 
he would observe that the proposed 
Judges, though called Judges or Com- 
missioners, and having the same rank 
as Judges of the Supreme Court, need 
not be lawyers; and some of them 
probably would not be. Another objec- 
tion seemed to be that a single Judge 
would have, as a rule, to deal with a 
Bill. That was, of course, a matter of 
detail; but he might point out, what he 
believed most Members who had served 
on these Private Bill Committees would 
be ready to admit, that the conduct and 
mode of dealing with cases before such 
Committees had in a large proportion of 
cases rested mainly with the Chairman; 
and that not unnaturally, as the Chair- 
men were Members of experience who 
had been selected, in the first instance, 
for their good judgment, and who had 
had the advantage and knowledge de- 
rived from having presided regularly 
over so many Committees. In saying 
that, he must not be misunderstood as 
throwing any slight upon the work of 
private Members who had served upon 
those Committees—a work of which he 
fully recognized the value; but he 
thought the tendency, especially of 
Members new to the work, and only 
coming to it once a-year, was naturally 
to trust to the Chairmen, who were thus 
practically much in the position which 
the single Judges would hold. But, 
however, that was a matter of detail, 
and it might be provided that every case 
of any importance should be heard 
before two Judges. In conclusion, he 
would say that he had approached this 
question from what he would call the 
House of Commons side of the question 
—that was, the necessity of relieving the 
House of some work; and not because 
of the expense of the present system, 
nor because of the decisions being 
“haphazard,” as they had been termed 
by many speakers on former occa- 
sions. Upon this latter point he was, 
however, of opinion that there was every 
probability that if some tribunal, such 
as that suggested by the Bill, were con- 
stituted, there would be much less 
chance of haphazard and differing deci- 
sions than there was now. He trusted 
that the Bill would be referred to a 
Select Committee ; or, if there was any 
difficulty in doing so, as pledging the 
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House by a second reading to the prin- 
ciple of a judicial tribunal, he hoped 
that the general question might be re- 
ferred to such a Committee. 

Sir ARTHUR OTWAY said, the 
House had so often and so recently 
affirmed the opinion that reform in the 
procedure on Private Bills was necessary 
that they could hardly be surprised that 
the hon. Member should have endea- 
voured to give effect to that Resolution 
by a Bill. Looking at the Bill, and at 
the names of the hon. Members on the 
back of it, he felt it was only due to 
those hon. Members that the measure 
should receive a fair consideration at 
the hands of the House; and he should 
personally have been disposed to support 
the Motion for the second reading of 
the Bill, on the understanding that it 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
All previous inquiries into the question 
of Private Bill legislation had been of 
too extended a character; and hethought 
that it would have been of some advan- 
tage to the new Parliament that they 
should have before them a Report of a 
Select Committee of that House in re- 
ference to a Bill on the subject which 
contained a definite proposal. He was 
in perfect agreement with his hon. 
Friend so far as the Preamble of his 
Bill went ; but he was sorry to say that 
his accord with him there ceased. Even 
under the present system there was fre- 
quently an attempt made after a Bill 
had passed through Committee to over- 
rule their decision upon the third read- 
ing; and if that was the case when the 
Chairman and the Members of the 
Committee were present to defend the 
decision at which they had arrived, 
what would be the case when the Judge 
who had adjudicated upon a Bill was 
not present to give his reasons for his 
action in the matter? He admitted 
that a reasonable reduction might be 
made in the scale of fees in reference to 
Private Bill legislation, because he con- 
sidered that the present high scale of 
fees had conduced to the decrease in 
the average annual number of Private 
Bills from 490 in 1864, 1865, and 1866, 
to 279 in 1882, 1883, and 1884. In 
view of the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the Government 
were willing to introduce a measure 
dealing with this question in a future 
year, he thought that the best course 
that the hon. Member for Haddington 
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Burghs could adopt would be to content 
himself with the very useful discussion 
his measure had given rise to and to 
withdraw his Bill. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET remarked, that 
while there had been a general ex- 
pression of opinion in favour of the 
Preamble of the Bill, not a single hon. 
Member had approved of the details of 
the proposal the measure contained. In 
his opinion, the resources of that House 
were unequal to manning two Grand 
Committees of 80 Members each, while 
providing at the same time for Com- 
mittees for Private Bill legislation. 
While fully recognizing the necessity of 
reform in this procedure, and the evils 
of the present system, he did not think 
the hon. Member had pointed out how 
they could escape from the existing 
difficulties. He therefore could not 
support the proposal that the Bill should 
be read a second time. 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR said, he hoped 
there would be no interposition between 
the House and a division on this Bill. 
He was anxious to take a division now. 
His main object in rising was to thank 
the House cordially for the attention it 
had accorded to him, and the manner in 
which the debate had been conducted. 
He felt certain that the House would 
agree that the movement for some re- 
form would be greatly facilitated by the 
discussion, and that was no small ad- 
vantage. He agreed with the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Selection 
in deeply regretting that they had lost 
from the Treasury Bench Lord Monk 
Bretton, who would have made a speech 
very different from that delivered by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord 
Monk Bretton viewed the subject 
thoroughly and accurately, and would 
have distinguished the strong and the 
weak points in the schems before the 
House. The Ohancellor of the Exche- 
quer did not deal with the principle of 
the Bill, and did not attempt to defend 
the existing system—-indeed, no one 
attempted to defend that system. He 
laid great stress on points of detail, 
which he (Mr. Craig-Sellar) said were 
matters of no consequence, whether 
agreed to or not. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech was taken up chiefly 
with the names of the Judges, and the 
pomp which would surround them. In 
his (Mr. Craig-Sellar’s) speech in moving 





the second reading, he said it was of no 
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send Election Petitions to those Judges, | 
although he (Mr. Oraig-Sellar) said that | 
was a mere suggestion. He did not! 
think that the speech of the right hon. | 
Gentleman could be satisfactory either to | 
himself or tothe House. In reply to the | 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Raikes), he would only say 
that if the Bill were read a second time, 
he was willing to consent to its being 
sent to a Select Committee. He would 
not proceed beyond that point during 
this Parliament; but it seemed to him 
that they should have the Report of a 
Select Committee to lay before next 
Parliament, so that possibly the reform 
desired might be carried out. 

Mr. WARTON objected to forcing on 
a Division when other Members desired 
to speak. He thought it clear that the 
real object of the promoters of the mea- 
sure was to thrust Grand Committees 
upon the House. He objected to that, 
and did not scruple to say that the 
Grand Committees had utterly failed. 
He opposed the second reading, on the 
ground that the Bill was a cruel one to 
everybody concerned. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 58 ; Noes 
160: Majority 102.—( Div. List, No. 32.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruE EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, that the 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment unless it were altered so as to leave 
the question entirely open, pending 
further inquiry. 

Sir JOSEPH W. PEASE asked leave 
to amend his Amendment by adding, 
after the word ‘‘ unwilling,” the words 
“without further inquiry and consi- 
deration.” 

Mr. BIGGAR objected to the Amend- 
ment. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 
0 
NAVY —- THE TROOPSHIP ‘‘ POONAH.” 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether he had re- 
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consequence what those functionaries ' 
were to be called. The right hon. Gen- | 
tleman also dealt with the proposal to. 





ceived any information in regard to the 
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troopship Poonah; whether the vessel 
had sailing independent of steam power ; 
and, by whose authority she was sent 
to sea with so large a body of troops in 
a disabled condition ? 

Mr. CAINE, in reply, said, the fol- 
lowing telegram was received at 4.30 :— 

‘*A steamer has been reported nine miles 
south-west of Ballycotton Island, having all 
canvas set and an ensign flying. Admiral 
Lethbridge has gone, and taken with him the 


only tug in this = It is not yet known 
whether it is the Poonah or not.’’ 


An hon. Mzemper : Is the ensign flying 
upwards or downwards? 

Mr. CAINE: She is under full sail. 

The hon. Memser: Is she in distress 
or not? 


Subsequently — 

Mr. CAINE said: I have just re- 
ceived a message from the Admiralty 
to say that the vessel to which I have 
referred is the Poonah, and that she is 
being towed into Queenstown. 


NOTICE. 
EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN—THE VOTE 
OF CENSURE. 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: It 
may be for the convenience of the 
House if I now state that it is my in- 
tention, on the Vote of Censure in re- 
ference to Egyptian affairs, in the event 
of the hon. Member for Newcastle’s 
(Mr. John Morley’s) Amendment be- 
coming a substantive Motion, to move 
to leave out all the words after the word 
“this,” in the first line, in order to 
insert the words— 

“Government has failed to indicate any 
policy in reference to Egypt and the Soudan 
which justifies the confidence of this House or 
the Country.” 





RIVER THAMES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Srory-Masxetyng, Bill 
for the Preservation of the River Thames above 
Teddington Lock for purposes of public recrea- 
tion, and for regulating the pleasure traffic 
thereon, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Story- 
Masxetyne, Sir Micuart Hicxs-Bsacu, Mr. 
Enron, Mr. Watrer James, Mr. Seiuar, and 
Mr. Mettoyr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 71.] 


House adjourned at five minutes before 
Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 26th February, 1885. 


MINUTES. | — Sat First in Parliament — The 
Marquess of Cholmondeley, after the death of 
his grandfather ; The Earl Vane (Marquess of 
Londonderry), after the death of his father. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 
FRONTIER.—QUESTION. 


Hazt DE LA WARR begged to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to a communication addressed to 
The Pall Mali Gazette by Madame de 
Novikoff, purporting to give the views 
of ahigh Russian authority in regard 
to the Afghan boundary; and whether 
it is true, as stated in this communica- 
tion, that the Afghans were instigated 
to occupy Penjdeh by members of Sir 
Peter Lumsden’s Staff ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: It is not cor- 
rect, and, indeed, could not beso. Sir 
Peter Lumsden arrived at Sarakhs on 
November 8. On the 9th, Colonel 
Alikhanoff called on Sir Peter Lumsden 
to complain of the advance of the 
Afghans to Sari Yazi, 35 miles north of 
Penjdeh. He then stated that the 
Russians had been nearly a year at 
Merv, and that during the whole of 
that period the Afghan outposts had 
been at Penjdeh. As a matter of fact, 
both the Sarikhs and the Salors settled 
in the Penjdeh Valley have acknow- 
ledged that they were on Afghan soil, 
and have paid a revenue to the Afghan 
Government. 


EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN—VOTE OF 
CENSURE.—RESOLUTION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
rising to move— 

“That this House, having taken into con- 
sideration the statements that have been made 
on behalf of Her Majesty's Government, is of 
opinion that—(1.) Tho deplorable failure of the 
Soudan expedition to attain its object has been 
due to the undecided counsels of the Govern- 
ment and to the culpable delay attending the 
commencement of operations; (2.) That the 
policy of abandoning the whole of the Soudan 
after the conclusion of military operations will 
be dangerous to Egypt and inconsistent with 
the interests of the Empire,”’ 


said: My Lords, the Motion which I 
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policy of the future. Some persons 
receive with considerable impatience 
the idea that at the present crisis of our 
country’s destiny we should examine 
into the past, and spend our time in 
judging of that which cannot be re- 
called ; but I think that such objections 
areunreasonable. In one of the gravest 
crises through which our country has 
ever passed we depend upon the wisdom 
and decision of those who guide our 
councils; and we can only judge whe- 
ther that dependence is rightly placed 
by examining their conduct in the past, 
to see whether what they have done 
justifies us in continuing our confidence 
in the difficulties which are yet to come. 
Now, whatever else may be said of the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government, 
I think those who examine it carefully 
will find that it follows a certain rule 
and system, and is in that sense, if in no 
other, consistent. Their conduct at the 
beginning of this Egyptian affair has 
been analogous to their conduct at the 
end. Throughout there has been an 
unwillingness to come until the last 
moment to any requisite decision—there 
has been an absolute terror of fixing 
upon any settled course ; and the result 
has been that when the time came when 
external pressure forced upon them a 
decision as to some definite course the 
moment for satisfactory action had 
already passed, and the measures taken 
were adopted in haste, with little pre- 
paredness, and were ill-fitted for the 
emergency with which they had to cope. 
The conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been an alternation of periods 
of slumber and periods of rush; and the 
rush, however vehement, has always 
been too unprepared and too unintelligent 
to repair the damage which the period 
of slumber has effected. I donot wish to 
hark back into this Egyptian Question ; 
but it is necessary to point out the uni- 
formity of character in the conduct of 
the Government. The first commence- 
ment of our troubles was the height to 
which Arabi’s rebellion was allowed to 
go. The Government knew very well 
the danger of Arabi while he was yet 4 
small man, and had little influence. 
They were perfectly aware of the mis- 
chiefs he was brewing; and they not 
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have the honour to lay before your 
Lordships to-night has a double aspect ; 
it passes judgment upon the past, and it 
by siege an opinion with respect to the 
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only declined to act themselves, but, if 
they are not greatly belied, they pre- 
vented the local authorities from acting 
—they prevented Arabi being removed, 
as he should have been removed, from 
the confines of Egypt. If that had been 
done, all the evil that followed would 
have been averted ; but while his enter- 
prize was going on they reposed in ab- 
solute security, and they took no effec- 
tive measures till the pressure of public 
opinion forced upon them the movement 
which culminated in the bombardment 
of Alexandria. That was a very fair 
illustration of the vice which has charac- 
terized their policy, that when they did 
move the movement was made suddenly, 
with no preparation, and with no fore- 
sight of what was to follow. The Fleet 
was moved in, and, asa matter of course, 
Arabi resisted, and the Fleet, as was in- 
evitable, suddenly replied; and then it 
was found that there were no forces to 
land and back up the action that was 
taken. The result of that improvidence 
was not only that the Khedive’s Throne 
was shaken, and the fidelity of his Army 
was utterly destroyed, but the town and 
fortifications of Alexandria, through the 
vengeance of Arabi, were grievously in- 
jured, and that tremendous debt for the 
injury done to Alexandria was incurred, 
which still remained a weight upon the 
Egyptian finances, and a hindrance to 
all negotiations for the settlement of 
foreign claims. That was the first act, 
the first specimen of that period of 
slumber followed by a sudden and un- 
prepared rush. Then came the question 
of the Soudan, which was no new ques- 
tion. Before the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
the Mahdi was already in arms. It was 
a matter as to which anybody who un- 
dertook to deal with the destinies of 
Egypt should have arrived at a decision 
as to the plan on which the Government 
of Egypt should act. But no decision 
was arrived at—the thing was allowed 
to drift; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, plunged in absolute torpor, seemed 
to have but one care—that they should 
escape from nominal responsibility, 
ignoring the real responsibilities which 
would inevitably be attached to their 
actions. The despatches, one after an- 
other, during that period only repeat 
the old burden—‘‘ Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has no responsibility as to 
what takes place in the Soudan.”’ The re- 
sult was that the unhappy Hicks was sent 
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into the Soudan, wretchedly equipped, 
with an army altogether beneath the 
number that he ought to have had, 
composed of men, moreover, who had 
been turned out of the Egyptian Army 
as worthless. The inevitable result fol- 
lowed—a result which Her Majesty’s 
Government had no cause to be sur- 
prised at, for they were warned of it by 
their own cunfidential agents. Yet they 
absolutely declined to interfere, and 
hoped, by disclaiming responsibility, to 
eseape from the inevitable consequences 
of their own neglect. The anticipated 
disaster came. Hicks and his army 
were totally destroyed, and not a man 
escaped to tell the tale ; and then it was 
that Her Majesty’s Government awoke 
from the period of slumber, and the 
period of rush began. They adopted 
two measures, both of them as inade- 
quate and inapplicable to the cireum- 
stances as it was possible to conceive, 
and both of them big with future trouble. 
In the first place, they announced sud- 
denly to the world and to Egypt that 
Egypt must abandon the Soudan. It was 
impossible to conceive a more stupendous 
political blunder than that. It was a pro- 
clamation to all our enemies that they 
could enjoy impunity ; and it was a pro- 
clamation to all our friends that they 
would be handed over without mercy to 
those who desired to overwhelm them. 
But the announcement was made, and 
from that moment the fate of the garri- 
sons whom they had left scattered over 
the Soudan was sealed. The fate of the 
garrison of Khartuum was brought home 
to them forcibly, and they might have 
taken seasonable measures for its relief — 
they might have sent troops upon which 
they could rely to defend its garrison, 
and adopted some definite and effective 
plan of relief. Instead of that, they 
took advantage of the chivalrous devo- 
tion of one of the noblest spirits which 
this age has seen; and, making use 
of his self-devotion, they sent him for- 
ward on an impossible and hopeless task 
to accomplish by mere words and pro- 
mises what they had not the covrage to 
do by force of arms. From that com- 
mencement—the abandonment of the 
Soudan and the mission of General Gor- 
don—all our subsequent troubles have 
arisen. But that was not all. Among 
the garrisons of the Soudan were those 
of Sinkat and Tokar, which, so long 
back as November, 1883, were severely 
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- pressed by the Mahdi’s lieutenants, and 
their d r was announced to Her 
Majesty's Government as extreme. For 
three months they took no notice of that 
danger; they allowed the matter to be 
left to General Baker and a body of 
Egyptians, whose worthlessness was an- 
nounced in every page of the Oorre- 
rman R° laid before them. Of course, 

eneral Baker, with such a force, was 
inevitably defeated ; but it was not until 
Parliament met—I think it was not 
until a Vote of Censure was announced 
—that Her Majesty’s Government de- 
termined to make an effort to do that 
which they ought to have done, and 
which, if they had not been asleep, they 
would have done three months before, 
to make an effort to relieve the garrisons 
of Sinkat and Tokar. When the reso- 
lution was come to, when at last the 
necessity dawned upon their minds, they 
plunged into the matter with their usual 
improvidence and want of plan. They 
sent men to Suakin, apparently with no 
idea of what they were to do when they 
got there. Before they started Sinkat 
had fallen, and before they could under- 
take any active operations the garrison 
of Tokar, giving up in despair, had 
surrendered. Then the planlessness, 
the aimlessness, of the Government was 
revealed ; they landed their Forces, and, 
lest they should expose themselves to 
derision for taking them away without 
doing anythivg, they slaughter 6,000 
Arabs, and go away absolutely without 
any result for the blood of their friends 
or the blood of their enemies that they 
had shed. They go away guilty of all 
this bloodshed, leaving behind them ab- 
solutely no result, except the enmities 
and the blood feuds they had created, 
because they had plunged into the enter- 
prize without any definite view, and 
without any fixed plan to guide them- 
selves. These three cases—the case of 
the bombardment of Alexandria, the 
case of the abandonment of the Soudan, 
and the case of the mission of General 
Graham’s Force—they are all on the 
same plan, and all show you that re- 
pace characteristic of torpor during 
the time when action was needed, and 
hasty, impulsive, ill-considered action, 
when the moment for action had 
passed by. Their further conduct was 
modelled on their conduct in the past. 
So far was it modelled, that we were 
able to put it to the test which 
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establishes a scientific law. The proof 
of a scientific law is that you can pro- 
phesy from previous occurrences what 
will happen in the future. That is 
exactly what took place in the present 
instance. We had had these three in- 
stances of the mode of working of Her 
Majesty’s Government before us, and we 
knew the laws that guided their action. 
As astronomers, observing the motions of 
a comet, can discover by observation the 
future path by which that comet is to 
travel, so we could prophesy what would 
happen in the case of General Gordon. 
My right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) prophesied it in the House of 
Commons, and was met by a burst of 
fury from the Prime Minister such as 
that Assembly has seldom seen. He 
was told that Egypt was of much less 
importance than, I think, Sutherland or 
Caithness, and that everything that was 
wrong was the result of deficits imputed 
to him in the finances some 10 years 
ago; and he was generally denounced 
because he would interfere with the 
beneficent legislation of the Government 
on the subject of capable citizens and 
so forth by introducing the subject of 
Egypt as many as 17 times. Well, that 
did not prevent my right hon. Friend’s 
prophecies from being correct, and I 
venture to repeat them inthis House. I 
do not like to quote my own words—it 
is egotistical—but as a proof of what I 
may call the accuracy of the scientific 
law by which the motion of the Govern- 
ment is determined, I should like to 
quote what I said on the 4th of April, 
when discussing the prospect of the relief 
of General Gordon. The Government 
were proclaiming that he was perfectly 
safe, and that an Expedition to relieve 
him was an utterly unnecessary opera- 
tion, while it was very ‘unreasonable 
for us to raise the question before Par- 
liament. What I said was this— 


** Are these circumstances encouraging to us 
when we are asked to trust that, on the in- 
spiration of the moment, when the danger comes 
Her Majesty’s Government will find some means 
of relieving General Gordon? I fear that the 
history of the past will be repeated in the future; 
that, just again, when it is too late, the cri- 
tical resolution will be taken; some terrible 
news will come that the position of Gordon 
is absolutely a forelorn cal: bation one; and 
then, under the pressure of public wrath and 
Parliamentary Censure, some desperate resolu- 
tion of sending an Expedition will be formed 
too late to achieve the object which it is desired 
to gain.”’—(3 Hansard, [286] 1616.) 
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I quote these words to show that by that 
time we had ascertained the laws of mo- 
tion and the orbits of those eccentric 
comets who'sit on the Treasury Bench. 
Now the terrible responsibility and blame 
rests upon the Government, because they 
were warned in March and April of the 
danger to General Gordon ; because they 
received every intimation which men 
could reasonably look for that his danger 
would be extreme ; and because they de- 
layed from March and April right down 
to the 15th of August before they took a 
single measure to relieve him. What 
were they doing all that time? It is 
very difficult to conceive. Some people 
have said—I think it is an unreasonable 
supposition—that the cause of the tardi- 
ness of Her Majesty’s Government was 
the accession to the Cabinet of the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies (the Earlof Derby). I have quoted 
some of the earlier misdeeds of Her 
Majesty’s Government, partly for the 
purpose of defending the noble Earl 
from the charge—they were almost as 
bad before he joined them. What hap- 
pened during those eventful months? I 
suppose some day the memoirs will tell 
our grandchildren ; but we shall never 
know. Some people think there were 
divisions in the Cabinet, and that, after 
division on division, a decision was put 
off lest the Cabinent should be broken 
up. Iam rather inclined to think that 
it was due to the peculiar position of the 
Prime Minister. He came in as the 
apostle of the Mid Lothian campaign, 
loaded with all the doctrines and all the 
follies of that pilgrimage. We have 
seen on each occasion, after one of these 
mishaps, when he has been foreed by 
events and by the common sense of the 
nation to take some more active steps— 
we have seen his extreme supporters 
falling foul of him, and reproaching him 
with having deserted their opinions and 
disappointed the ardent hopes which 
they had formed of him as the apostle 
of absolute negation in foreign affairs. 
I think he always felt the danger of that 
reproach. He always felt the debt that 
he had incurred to those supporters. He 
always felt a dread lest they should 
break away; and he put off again and 
again to the last practical moment any 
action which might bring him into open 
conflict with the doctrines by which his 
present eminence was gained. At all 
events, this is clear—that throughout 
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those six months the Government knew 
perfectly well the danger in which Gene- 
ral Gordon was placed. It has been said 
that General Gordon did not ask for 
troops. I am surprised at that defence. 
One of the characteristics of General 
Gordon was the extreme abnegation of 
his nature. It was not to be expected 
that he should send home a telegram to 
say—‘‘T am in great danger, therefore 
send me troops’”—he would probably 
have cut off his right hand before he 
would have written a telegram of that 
sort. But he sent home telegrams 
through Mr. Power, telegrams saying 
that the people of Khartoum were in 
great danger; that the Mahdi would 
suceeed unless military succour was sent 
forward ; urging at one time the sending 
forward of Sir Evelyn Wood and his 
Egyptians, and at another the landing 
of Indians at Suakin and the establish- 
ment of the Berber route, and distinctly 
telling the Government—and this is the 
main point—that unless they would con- 
sent to his views the supremacy of the 
Mahdi was assured. This is what he 
said no later than February 29, almost 
when first he saw the nature of the prob- 
lem with which he had been sent to 
deal— 

‘*Should you wish to“intervene, send 200 
British troops to Wady Halfa... . and then 
open up Suakin-Berber route with Indian Mos- 
lem troops. . . . If you decide against this, you 
may probably have to decide between Zebehr and 
the Mahdi.’’—[Egypt, No. 12 (1884) p. 131.] 
It was impossible that he could have 
spoken more clearly. But Mr. Power, 
who was with him, who was one of the 
three Englishmen in the town, who was 
the Consular Agent, whom he trusted so 
much that he sent him down with Stewart 
upon that last ill-fated journey, and 
whose decoration and reward he recom- 
mended to the British Government—he 
could speak plainly; he was not the 
General in command, and there was no 
appeal to his chivalry in the matter. 
Power said on the 23rd of March— 

‘* We are daily expecting British troops—we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that we are 
to be abandoned by the Government. Our ex- 
istence depends upon England.” 

Well, now, my Lords, is it conceivable 
that after two months, in May, the 
Prime Minister should have said that 
they were waiting to have reasonable 
proof that Gordon wasin danger? Bythat 
time Khartoum was surrounded ; the Go- 
vernor of Berber had announced that his 
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case was hopeless, which was too surely 
proved by the massacre which took place 
in June; and yet in May Mr. Gladstone 
was still waiting for ‘‘ reasonable proof” 
that the men who were surrounded, who 
had announced that they had only five 
months’ food, were in danger. Appa- 
rently he did not get that reasonable 
proof till the month of August. I may 
note, in passing, that I think the inter- 
pretation which the Government has 
placed upon the language of their trusted 
officers has more than once been exceed- 
ingly ungenerous. They told us that 
they did not think it necessary to send 
an Expedition to relieve Sinkat and 
Tokar because they could quote some 
language of hope from the despatches 
of General Baker ; and in the same way 
they could quote the same language of 
hope from the despatches of General 
Gordon. But a General sent forward 
on a dangerous mission does not like 
to go whining for assistance unless he 
is absolutely pressed by the extremest 
peril. All those great qualities which 
go to make men heroes and soldiers 
are incompatible with such a course, 
lead them to underrate danger, and 
to shrink as from a great disgrace 
from any unnecessary appeal for ex- 
ertion for their protection. It was 
the business of the Government not 
to interpret Gordon’s telegrams as if 
they had been statutory declarations; 
but to judge for themselves of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and to see that 
those who were surrounded, who were 
only three English men among such a 
vast body of Mahommedans, and who 
were already cut off from all communi- 
cations with the civilized world by the 
occupation of every important town upon 
the river, were really in danger, and 
that, if they meant to answer their re- 
sponsibilities, they were bound to re- 
lieve them. I cannot tell what blindness 
fell over the eyes of some Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government. On reading 
over these debates I find that the Mar- 
uess of Hartington, on the 13th of 

ay, actually gave utterance to these 
expressions— 

“I say that it would be indelible disgrace’ 
—indelible disgrace—‘‘if we should neglect 


any means at the disposal of this country to 
save General Gordon.’”’"—(3 Hansard, [288] 224.) 


And after that announcement by the 
Minister chiefly responsible, the Secre- 
tary of State for War, three months 
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elapsed before any step was taken for 
doing that which he admitted that the 
Government were bound to do under the 
penales of indelible disgrace. It has 

een said that General Gordon was de- 
stroyed by treachery, and that that 
treachery would have happened at any 
time when the British Army came near 
Khartoum. What does that extraor- 
dinary theory mean? It means that 
the Mahdi had agreed with Farag Pasha 
that it would be much more comfortable 
to go on besieging, and that they should 
go on besieging until Lord Wolseley’s 
Force came and made it dangerous to 
continue doing it any longer, and that 
then the previously-arranged surrender 
of the place should take place. Have 
those who put forward this extraordi- 
nary theory not heard or read of the 
hard straits to which the Mahdi and his 
followers were for a long time reduced 
—how they were suffering from fever, 
from cholera, from small-pox, from the 
difficulty of feeding themselves, how 
there were constant threats that the 
Mahdi’s men would desert his cause, 
and how very hard it was for him to 
maintain his position? Depend upon it 
that if the Mahdi could have shortened 
that period of trial by one hour he would 
have done so. But supposing this 
theory to be true—supposing the danger 
was so extreme, and that the moment 
General Gordon was in Khartoum 
treachery was certain sooner or later 
to do its work, and that its execu- 
tion was only delayed until the neces- 
sary emergency arrived—what does that 
prove? Doves it not show that the send- 
ing of General Gordon to Khartoum 
was an act of extreme folly? Ido not 
know of any instance of such a man 
being sent to maintain a position like 
Khartoum without a certain number of 
British troops going with him. If Bri- 
tish troops had been there such treachery 
would have been impossible. The send- 
ing of General Gordon by himself, to 
rely alone on the fidelity of Egyptian 
troops, for whose allegiance he had no 
kind of security, was an act of the ex- 
tremest rashness; and if the Government 
can succeed in proving—as I do not think 
they can—that this treachery was in- 
evitable, they only pile up additional 
reasons for condemning the expedient 
by which they sought to cover their pre- 
vious action. I must confess that it is 
very difficult to separate this question 
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from the personal matter which it in- 
volves. It is very difficult to argue it 
on purely abstract grounds, without turn- 
ing for a moment to the character of the 
man who was thus engaged, and the 
terrible risk which he ran. When we 
consider all that he underwent, all that 
he sacrificed in order to serve the Go- 
vernment in a moment of extreme exi- 
gency, there is something infinitely pa- 
thetic in reflecting on what must have 
been his feelings as day after day, week 
atter week, aud month after month 
passed by, and he spared no exertion, 
no personal sacrifice, to perform the 
duties placed upon him, as he length- 
ened out the siege by inconceivable pro- 
digies of skill, ingenuity, and resource, 
and as, in spite of it all—in spite of the 
deep devotion to his country which had 
prompted him to this great risk and 
undertaking—the conviction gradually 
dawned upon him that this country had 
abandoned him. It is terrible to think 
what he must have suffered when, at last, 
as a desperate measure to save those 
whom he loved, he parted with the only 
two Englishmen with whom, during 
those long months, he had had any con- 
verse, and sent Colonel Stewart and Mr. 
Power down the river to escape from the 
fate which had become inevitable to him- 
self. It is very painful to think of the 
reproaches upon his country, and his 
country’s Government, which must have 
passed through the mind of that devoted 
man through successive weeks und 
months of unmerited peril and neglect. 
No wonder he should have at last writ- 
ten that tragic letter, which has only 
appeared yesterday before the world— 
the letter he wrote on the 14th of De- 
cember— 

“ All is up; I expect a catastrophe in 10 days’ 
time. It would not have been so if our people 


had kept me better informed as to their inten- 
tions.’’ 


The Government had no intentions to 
keep him informed of. They were 
merely acting from hand to mouth to 
avert a Parliamentary Censure or a poli- 
tical crisis. They had no plan, no in- 
tentions to carry out. If he could have 
known their intentions, that great hero 
would have been saved to the English 
Army, and a great disgrace would not 
have been enrolled on the history of 
the English race. My Lords, by the 
light of this sad history, what are our 
prospects for the future? Was there 
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ever a time when clearness of plan 
and definiteness of policy were more 
required than they are now? I am not 
going to say that the policy of the Go- 
vernment is bad. I should be payin; 
them an extravagant compliment if 
said that. They have no policy at all. 
A8 my right hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Gibson) epigrammatically described 
their policy the othernight, they are goin 
to Khartoum to please the Whigs, an 
they are going to abandon it to please 
the Radicals. I dare say that that is as 
true as any other description of their 
policy that can be given. But at such 
a crisis of our country’s fate, in both 
Houses of Parliament, in the Press, in 
society — everywhere—you hear people 
asking ‘‘ What is their policy?” You 
get no answer. You get no answer 
from themselves. Here and there you 
get a faint echo of a policy, something 
vague and ill-defined, like the distant 
sound, to which you can attach no 
definite meaning. You sometimes seem 
to see for a moment the phantom of a 
policy; butif you try to grasp it, it es- 
capes you. We used to think that the 
policy of the Government was the evacua- 
tion of the Soudan as soon as the mili- 
tary operations were over. A very bad 
policy! But even that does not seem 
now to be their policy. We do not 
know whether they are going to evacuate 
the Soudan or not. They do not know 
who are going to hold the Soudan ; the 
leave themselves open as to that; it 
may be the Italians, the Turks, or the 
Chinese. Only one point they put their 
foot down on, and that is that Egypt 
shall not hold the Soudan. I confess I 
thought that when they swept all the 
rest away they might sweep that away 
also; for there is the portion of the Sou- 
dan which the Earl of Dufferin thought 
should remain under Egypt, and which 
must always follow the destinies in some 
sense of ‘the Egyptian Government.” 
Then we were told that they were to 
‘‘ smash the Mahdi;”’ but now we are to 
make use of the Mahdi. To smash 
the Mahdi is not the best way of inducing 
him to take a favourable view of your 
operations. If you smash the Mahdi, 
you may do it so thoroughly that he 
will not be of any use in the future; 
and it is possible he may retain a oér- 
tain resentment for the process of being 
smashed. It is possible either that the 
Mahdi, in fulfilment of his claims to the 
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religious position he occupies, will have 
to decline to have any dealing with the 
infidel ; or that if you crush him so en- 
tirely by force of arms that he will con- 
sent to treat with you, he will have lost 
all position in the eyes of his fellow- 
countrymen, and you will not find his 
influence of any assistance in the solu- 
tion of the terrible problem which you 
have in the Soudan. They have no 
policy, in the same way, as to the rail- 
way. It is a very important measure 
making a railway. It is very difficult 
work ; it is unprecedented in history to 
project a railway into an enemy’s coun- 
try, and follow it up by conquering the 
country. Whether that is possible or 
not, the construction of the railway did 
seem to imply some policy. If the 
Government are going to make a rail- 
way, and then leave it to the first 
comer to take and do with it what 
he liked, that is an extremity of 
ant which can only belong to a 

overnment which lives from hand to 
mouth. It appears to me that, on this 
matter of our Bary plats policy, though I 
do not say that you can lay down the 
precise steps by which the end is to be 
obtained, still it is a time when we 
ought to conceive to ourselves what the 
end of our policy is to be—that we 
should clearly define it, and follow it 
out with consistency and persistency. 
Now, let us examine broadly what are 
the interests of England in this matter. 
With Mediterranean politics, as such, 
we have no great reason to concern our- 
selves. France may be mistress in Al- 
geria and Tunis; Morocco may go its 
own way; and it is said that Italy has 
views in Tripoli; but Egypt stands in a 

eculiar position. It is the road to India. 

he condition of Egypt can never be 
indifferent to us; and, more than that, 
after all the sacrifices that we have made, 
after all the efforts that this country has 
put forth, after the position that we have 
taken up in the eyes of the world, we 
have a right, and it is our duty to insist 
upon it, that our influence shall be pre- 
dominant in Egypt. I do not care by 
what technical arrangements this result 
is obtained. Technical arrangements 
must necessarily conform, among other 
things, to the International Law and the 
Treaty conditions of the world; but the 
substance of the thing must be this— 
with all due regard—Ido not wish for 
& moment to disturb the rights of the 
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Suzerain—but with due regard to those 
rights, the interests of England in Egypt 
must be supreme. Now, the influence 
of England in Egypt is threatened from 
two sides. It is threatened on the North 
diplomatically by the position which 
the Powers are taking up with respect 
to Egypt. Ido not think it was neces- 
sary that the Powers should have taken 
up that position. I believe that, with 
decent steering, it might have been 
avoided ; but it has not been avoided, 
and we undoubtedly have to face, at 
all events, the inchoate claims which 
will demand the utmost jealousy and 
vigilance of Parliament. Ido not know 
what are precisely the arrangements 
which the Government are said to have 
arrived at with respect to the Guarantee. 
I greatly fear that it may include the 
idea of a Multiple Control, and to the 
idea of a Multiple Oontrol I believe that 
this country will be persistently and re- 
solutely hostile. But, diplomatically, we 
have to guard Egypt from the superior 
influences of any Power but our own 
from the North. From the South at 
the present moment we have a danger 
of anothér kind. We have the forces 
of fanatical barbarism let loose upon the 
South of Egypt. Owing to the blunders 
that have been committed, those dangers 
have reached a terrible height. They 
undoubtedly will require a very strenu- 
ous effort on the part of this country to 
eonquer. But unless we intend to give 
over Egypt to barbarism and anarchy, 
unless we intend to sacrifice all the ad- 
vantages for civilization that we have won 
there, and all the value of the services 
which that country may render to Bri- 
tish interests as its path to the East, 
we must contrive to check this inroad of 
barbarian fanaticism which is imper- 
sonated in the actions and character of 
the Mahdi. Now, General Gordon never 
said a truer thing than when he said that 
we could not do so by simply drawing a 
military line, and that we might as well 
draw a military line to keep back 
fever. If the insurgent Mahommedans 
reach the North of Egypt, it will not be 
so much by their military force as by 
the moral power of their example 
that they will threaten the existing 
state of things in Egypt and the in- 
terests of all the European Powers, 
and, most of all, of our own. We 
have, therefore, to check—it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we should check— 
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this advance of the Mahdi’s power. 
Her Majesty’s Government, in those 
glimpses of policy which they occasion- 
ally afford us, have alluded—I cannot 
say they have done more—to the pos- 
sibility of setting up a good Government 
in the Soudan. I quite agree that a 
good Government is essential to us in 
the Soudan. That is the only dyke that 
we can really erect to keep out. this 
inundation of barbarian and fanatical 
force. I entirely concur with them if 
that is their view, which I cannot cer- 
tainly determine. I entirely concur 
with them that it is the duty of this 
country to see a good Government 
erected in that country, a Government 
upon which we can rely, and which shall 
have power to stem the forces which the 
Madhi has set in motion. But they 
speak of a Government as if it wasa 
Christmas present that you can give a 
country a then go away. England, it 
seems, possesses a great many good Go- 
vernments in store to give away; she can 
always give one to a nation when it re- 
quires it; or rather, like the ostrich’s 
egg, they can leave it in the sand to 
hatch itself. But a good Government, 
like any other organized being, must 
pass through the stages of infancy to 
maturity. There must be a long stage 
of infancy during which this Govern- 
ment is unable to defend itself; and if 
it is to exist for any useful purposes, it 
requires, during that period, protection 
and security, which it can only derive 
from the action of an external Power. 
It is that protection and security that 
England must give. She must not de- 
sert her task in the Soudan until there 
is that Government which can protect 
Egypt, in which her interests are vital. 
I do not say whether it should be done 
by the Nile or from Suakin. I think I 
see a noble Lord, one of the greatest 
ornaments of this House, who has con- 
ducted an Expedition, not over 250 
miles from Suakin to Berber, but over 
400 miles, and that with success, over 
the same burning country, and his opi- 
nion, as given last year, is that the 
Suakin and Berber route is the route 
by which the Soudan should be held. 
In that opinion I do not say that I con- 
cur—that would be impertinent; but it 
is an opinion to which I can humbly 
subscribe. Whether it is to be done by a 
railway or not is another matter; but I 


fully believe that by using the Suakin 
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and Berber route, wemay maintaina hold 
over that portion of the Soudan which 
may enable us to perform that which is 
our primary duty—namely, to repress 
these forces of barbarism and fanaticism, 
to protect Egypt from further incursion, 
to nourish the civilization which they 
— and secured, and which would 

d such abundant root in that fertile 
country ; and, above all, to quench, and 
check, and ultimately to destroy, the 
Slave Trade, which has been the curse 
of Africa. All those advantages can be 
readily obtained if England will lay 
down a determined policy, and will ad- 
here to it. But consistency of policy is 
absolutely necessary. You cannot en- 
velop your policy in obscurity, trusting 
to chance and taking this or that side, 
according as Parliamentary exigencies 
require. You cannot do that without 
fatally damaging the prestige of your 
power and the chances of your suc- 
cess. We have to assure our friends 
that we shall stand by them; we have 
to assure our enemies that we are per- 
manently to be feared ; and it is only on 
the conditions on which our enemies 
dread us and our friends trust us that 
we can be successful indealing with our 
enemies. My Lords, we must not 
conceal from ourselves that the blun- 
ders of the last three years have placed 
us in presence of terrible problems and 
difficulties, which will require all our 
manhood to overcome. We have great 
sacrifices, too, to make. I earnestly 
trust that this railway, of which I hear 
so much, may be made. It will be an 
enormous benefit to Africa. But do not 
conceal from yourselves that the task is 
one of no slight magnitude. To throw 
forward a railway into a country which 
is not in our possession has never been 
done before. When you have thrown 
it forward you will have to guard it 
against a population who know the 
country thoroughly, who are very diffi- 
cult to reach, and who are singularly 
hostile to any Christian or civilized 
effort. If you carry this railway for- 
ward, you will not only have to smash 
the Mahdi, but you will have to smash 
Osman Digna as well, and to smash him 
so completely that he will not only not 
be able to resist at the moment, but 
that he shall be unable to turn back 
and take up the railway when it is made. 
All those things involve great sacri- 
fices. They involve the expenditure 
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not only of much money, but more of 
that English blood of which the noblest 
has already been poured forth. They 
involve the creation of blood feuds that 
you will have great difficulty in dealing 
with, and we are not so strong as we 
were. At first all nations sympathized 
with us ; now they look upon us coldly, 
and even with hostility. Those who 
were our friends became indifferent ; 
those who were indifferent have become 
our adversaries; and if our misfortunes 
and disasters go on much longer, we 
shall have Europe interfering, and 
saying that they cannot trust us—we 
are too weak—that our prestige is too 
broken to justify us in undertaking the 
task. My Lords, those are great dangers 
we have to face. They can only be 
faced by a consistent policy, which can 
only be conducted by a Ministry that is 
capable of unity of counsel and decision 
of purpose. I have shown you that 
from this Ministry you can expect no 
such results. They will only produce 
after their kind ; they will only do what 
they have already done. You cannot 
look for unity of counsel from an Ad- 
ministration whichis hopelessly divided ; 
you cannot expect a resolute policy 
from those whose purpose is hopelessly 
halting. It is for this reason, my Lords, 
that I ask you to record your opinion 
that in a Ministry, in whom the first 
quality of all—the quality of decision of 
purpose—is wanting ; from such a Mi- 
nistry you can hepe no good in this 
crisis of your country’s fate. If you 
continue to trust them ; if you continue 
for any Party reason—if Parliament 
continues—to abandon to their care the 
affairs which they have hitherto so 
hopelessly mismanaged, you must ex- 
pect to go on from bad to worse; you 
must expect to lose the little prestige 
which you retain; you must expect to 
find in other portions of the world the 
results of the lower consideration which 
a occupy in the eyes of mankind. 

ou must expect to be drawn on, year 
by year, step by step, under the cover 
of plausible excuses, under the cover 
of high philanthropic sentiments—you 
must expect to be drawn on to irre- 

arable disasters and disgrace, which 
it will be impossible to efface. 


Moved to resolve, 


ia That this House, having taken into con- 
sideration the statements that have been made 
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on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, is of 
opinion that— 

1. The deplorable failure of the Soudan ex- 
pedition to attain its object has been due to the 
undecided councils of the Government and to 
the culpable delay attending the commencement 
of operations ; 

2. That the policy of abandoning the whole 
of the Soudan after the conclusion of military 
operations will be dangerous to Egypt and 
inconsistent with the interests of the Empire.’’ 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Lorpv WENTWORTH, in rising to 
move the following Amendment :— 

‘To leave out from ‘That’ to the end of 
the Motion, and insert ‘an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, humbly representing 
to Her Majesty that the course pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government in respect to the affairs 
of Egypt and the Soudan has involved a great 
sacrifice of valuable lives and a heavy expendi- 
ture without any beneficial result, and has ren- 
dered it imperatively necessary in the interests 
of the British Empire and of the Egyptian 
people that Her Majesty's Government should 
not employ British forces to occupy the Soudan 
or to prevent the exercise by the Egyptian 
people of their right to sclect their own go- 
vernment,’ ”’ 


said, he was always loth to occupy 
the time of the House; but at a moment 
when friends of peace were being as- 
sailed with opprobrium and ridicule no 
opponent of this most unhappy and un- 
hallowed war ought to conceal his con- 
victions, and it became his duty, however 
inadequately, to represent those opinions 
before their Lordships. Ever-increasing 
burdens had been laid upon the people, 
fresh responsibilities and growing dan- 
gers were incurred by the successive 
sanguinary crusades of the Government 
against Moslems and False Prophets. He 
had never thought it either wise or right 
to invadeand conquer Egypt in 1882, and 
more than once he had expressed that 
opinion to their Lordships. If he con- 
sidered that the blood lately shed, the 
slaughter of the enemy, the appalling 
and irreparable loss of so many of our 
own best and bravest men, were the 
fatal and necessary consequence of 
going to Egypt at ali, these butcheries 
would be the strongest possible adddi- 
tional condemnation of the fundamental 
error. But admitting, even for an in- 
stant, the comfortable doctrine of who- 
ever was able to believe the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria to have been neither 
crime nor mistake, no case at all had 
ever been made out for the delusion 
that British interests in Egypt could be 
maintained either by sending agents to 
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intervene in the affairs of the Soudan, 
or by withdrawing troops from where 
they might at any time be wanted to 
defend their already enormous Empire, 
in order to make new conquests in the 
remote deserts of Africa. He knew 
the valour of their soldiers, the heroism 
of their officers; but the more he ad- 
mired them the more he hated to see 
them ordered on duties as to the purpose 
of which one dared not say—‘‘ May God 
defend the right!’’ Would that they 
might never fight for spurious prestige— 
the object of duellists and bullies—but 
only like Christian soldiers, in defence 
of their country. But the men who fell 
in battle would not be the only or the 
principal victims. There were millions 
who would suffer — perhaps starve — 
through the direct and indirect effects of 
war, taxation, and waste of productive 
energy; and, however bad they might 
think the Mahdi, his overthrow would 
add nothing to the happiness or welfare 
of the mass of the English population, 
who would have to endure most of 
the ruin and misery caused by war. 
But were they justified in speaking so 
harshly of the Mahdi if they compared 
his actions with our own? Was he in- 
vading and slaughtering us, and while 
so engaged was he praying to God to 
assuage the violent passions of the ene- 
mies who dared to resist him—as one 
of our chief pastors was said to have 
prayed about the Soudanese? Other 
fanatics than Arabs had caused their 
present troubles. They had no right 
to speak of a campaign to ‘‘ smash up” 
the Mahdi as if it were a trial sent by 
the Supreme Dispenser of glory—which 
was very good for them—provided al- 
ways they thankfully and piously fol- 
lowed those chosen saints who governed 
them. Five years ago another cele- 
brated campaign took place, but of a 
very different kind, for it was against 
blood-guiltiness, and brought to power 
the makers of the arrangements that 
followed Majuba. One of the victorious 
heroes—of Mid Lothian—spoke a week 
or two ago at Epsom, and earnestly re- 
commended more war, at the same time 
urging the maintenance in Office of those 
Ministers who had brought us where we 
were, and this was represented as a 
patriotic duty. The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Rosebery) might have given another 
reason; but he either did not know or 
forgot to mention that almost immedi- 
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ately afterwards he would himself become 
a Member of the Cabinet in which he was 
so warmly expressing his confidence. The 
safe andspeedy withdrawal of their Army 
from the Upper Nile appeared to him 
the first necessity, and no reinforcements 
ought to have any object but the rescue 
of Lord Wolseley if, by a rash advance, 
he had become unable, without help, to 
get out of the country. They could not 
with honour or safety to themselves 
sacrifice that brave little Army, either by 
withholding from it the means of return, 
or by sending it on to fresh losses and 
risks, theavowed object for which had dis- 
appeared, and, indeed, had been proved 
not to have existed as a possibility. 
Whatever the natural condition of the 
Soudanese might be, ours was peace, and 
a heavy burden of proof rested upon those 
who would deprive us of it. How often 
were the aims of war as worthless as 
they were wicked! For example, war 
was not justifiable if made to save the 
places or restore the political reputation 
of Ministers guilty of a long course of 
violence and vacillation. Neither ought 
the forces of England to be used as a 
remedy to save from collapse the rotten 
speculations of a secret society of Semitic 
financiers and Levantine usurers. An 
unrighteous war would become the 
parent of other wars, and must corrupt 
the conscience of the nation. For, of 
aggregates as of individuals, Cowper’s 
lines were true— 

“ Faults in the life breed errors in the brain, 
And these reciprocally those again.” 
Their Lordships might have observed 
in the unfortunate occupiers of the 
Front Bench instances of that action 
and re-action of conduct and character 
on each other. There was a large 
mass of peaceful public opinion in the 
country that would be for ever grateful 
to their Lordships if they would prove 
their power and their will to interpose 
their protection between the people and 
those dangerous men who would inflict 
on it the horrors of war; and he would 
entreat all of them, even the Members 
of the Government, before it was too 
late, to deliberate, without passion or 
panic, as to what were the real duties 

and interests of their country. 


Amendment moved, 
To leave out from ‘ That’’ to the end of 
the motion, and insert “ an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, humbly representing 
to Her Majesty that the course pursued by Her 
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jesty’s Government in respect to the affairs 
of Egypt and the Soudan has involved a great 
sacrifice of valuable lives and a heavy expendi- 
ture without any beneficial result, and has 
rendered it imperatively necessary in the inte- 
rests of the British Empire and of the Egyptian 
people that Her Majesty’s Government should 
not employ British forces to ocoupy the Sou- 
dan or to prevent the exercise by the Egyptian 
people of their right to select their own govern- 
ment.” — (The Lord Wentworth.) 


Tue Kant or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, in rising to follow the noble 
Marquess and the noble Lord I can as- 
sure your Lordships that I do so with 
great difficulty and diffidence. To follow 
the noble Marquess at any time is no 
easy task; but to follow him on this 
occasion, when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must admit at once that the efforts 
they have made to rescue General Gor- 
don have failed, renders the task still 
more difficult. We deplore, I think 
I may even say, more than the noble 
Marquess opposite or any noble Lord 
in this House the fatal end which 
has come to the mission of General 
Gordon, and, before I endeavour to meet 
the observations of the noble Marquess, 
I would say one word to express my 
aes grief at his death. I had 

nown him myself probably better 
than most; and in common with all 
who knew him I felt not only that 
admiration for his career which all of 
us feel, but an affection for the sim- 
plicity of his character and the charm of 
his manner which I shall ever preserve 
during my life. I would also express, 
in a word or two, the grief which I feel 
at the loss of officers and friends of my 
own, and I would mention particularly 
General Earle, as I am able to speak 
with perfect knowledge of his high 
soldierlike qualities, his great powers 
of administration and his devotion 
to his duty—a devotion in which he 
was not exceeded by any officer in the 
Army, and which undoubtedly would 
have enabled him to perform still greater 
services to his country than in the success- 
ful action in which he lost his life. I 
will not detain your Lordships by any 
further observations of this kind, though 
I should not omit to mention that the 
Navy has also its losses to deplore in 
the deaths of Lieutenants Pigott and de 
Lisle. My Lords, the noble Marquess 
has travelled over the history of many 

ears, and, with his great power of 
guage and his choice of epithets in 
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describing the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, has gone back to the beginning 
of the whole of these transactions—the 
first beginning of Arabi’s rebellion, and 
the event which the noble Marquess 
called, with elaborate inaccuracy, the 
bombardment of Alexandria. f post- 
tion laughter.| I repeat, with elaborate 
inaccuracy ; because it is known to every 
man who has taken the trouble to exa- 
mine into the circumstances of the case 
that the attack by Her Majesty’s Forces 
upon the forts of Alexandria was con- 
ducted by my hon. and gallant Friend 
(Lord Alcester) in such a way that 
hardly a shot fell into the town, and the 
burning of Alexandria was caused by 
the forces of Arabi. The noble Mar- 
quess then went on to mention the un- 
fortunate Expedition of General Hicks 
to the Soudan, the loss of Sinkat, 
and, indeed, all the transactions which 
have taken place since the beginning 
of the Egyptian troubles. In his re- 
ference to each of these the noble 
Marquess, in my opinion, was hardly 
accurate in the manner he dealt with 
them. For example, I will take the 
first—what ought the Government to 
have done to Arabi? The noble Mar- 
quess said that the moment we found 
Arabi was troublesome we ought to have 
exiled him from Egypt. How was it pos- 
sible for Her Majesty’s Government to 
have doneanything of the kind? Theroeis 
no man who ought to know that better 
than the noble Marquess. When the 
present Government succeeded to Office, 
the British Government was not in pos- 
session of complete power in that coun- 
try. Then the noble Marquess went on 
to say that we should have sent an 
Army at the time of the attack on the 
forts of Alexandria; but he must him- 
self recollect that our relations with 
the Powers in Europe were then such 
that it would have been impossible 
for this country by itself to send an 
Army—in point of fact, to invade Egypt. 
That was a course which I do not be- 
lieve the noble Marquess himself, or 
anyone on the other side of the House, 
would at that time have recommended. 
My Lords, the noble Marquess criticized 
the Government for having, after the 
loss of the Army of General Hicks, issued 
a Proclamation making it known to the 
whole of the Soudan that, in their opi- 
nion, the Egyptian Government should 
abandon the possession of that country. 
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Well, he might consider that that was 
an injudicious proceeding; but that 
was certainly not the opinion of those 
who knew the country Hest, including 
General Gordon, who always contended 
that the main cause of the insurrection 
in the Soudan was the misgovernment 
by Egyptian officials, and therefore 
that it would bea policy which would 
be satisfactory to the people of the Sou- 
dan that they should be told that the 
Egyptian Government would cease in 
that country. The noble Marquess then, 
in very eloquent terms, denounced the 
Government for not having sent British 
troops to rescue the garrisons of Sinkat 
and Tokar before the Army of Baker 
Pasha was defeated at El Teb. It ap- 
pears to me that the Government at 
that time had every reason to suppose 
that the Army of Baker Pasha would 
have been victorious over the Soudanese. 
ee are laughter.| Noble Lords may 
augh—indeed, I should be inclined to 
laugh myself if I had never studied the 
particular details of the case. It is all 
very well to laugh now, and to suppose 
that the Egyptian troops at that time 
were believed to be unequal to resist 
the troops that fought against them. It 
has only been found, more or less, by 
gradual experience that these troops 
—those who went with Baker Pasha— 
were not perfectly capable of meeting 
the Soudanese. Those troops who went 
with General Baker, I happen to know, 
were some of the finest men in the 
Egyptian Army; they were as big as 
our Guards, and if they had only 
stood the attack of the Soudanese for 
a few minutes they would have had 
the victory. [Opposition laughter.| I 
do not understand the laughter of 
noble Lords opposite at the very ter- 
rible massacre of those men. [‘‘Oh!”’] 
I repeat, and history will prove it, that 
from the type of General Baker’s troops 
we had every reason to believe that they 
would give a good account of the enemy 
they had to meet there. The noble 
Marquess says—Why did we not send 
assistance before Baker’s troops were in 
danger? What was the reason of our 
sending the Expedition at all? It was 
not because of any pressure of public 
opinion, or any agitation in the news- 
papers, or anything of that sort. It was 
ecause of the generous instinct of an 
English Government desiring to reseue, 
if possible, two garrisons almost within 
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gunshot of the sea shore that were in a 
position of great danger from the hordes 
that surrounded them. I say that on 
all these occasions the motives which the 
noble Marquess has attributed to the 
Government for their action are not de- 
served; and that when those occasions 
arose we did what we conceived to be 
our duty in order to meet the difficulties 
which confronted us. And now I come 
to the terms of the noble Marquess’s 
Motion. He asks your Lordships to say 
that— 

“The deplorable failure of the Soudan expe- 
dition to attain its object has been due to the 
undecided counsels of the Government and to 


the culpable delay attending the commencement 
of operations.’’ 


I listened with attention to the noble 
Marquess’s speech, in order to discov sr 
what ground he had for saying that the 
counsels of the Government were not 
decided in respect of the measures to be 
taken for the relief of General Gordon. 
I discovered that the noble Marquess 
differed entirely and completely from 
the view which the Government took from 
the very first on that matter; but I could 
not find anything in his speech to enable 
me to answer that part of his indictment. 
The noble Marquess, no doubt, how- 
ever, endeavoured to prove that the 
Government had shown culpable delay 
in the commencement of the opera- 
tions ; and on that part of the Motion I 
will, with your Lordships’ permission, 
say afew words. The noble Marquess 
here again went back rather far in his 
attacks on the Government. He went 
back to February and March of last 
year, and he quoted two telegrams to 
show that even at that time it was clear 
that General Gordon required to be sup- 
ported by military force. Well, my 
Lords, there were telegrams from Gene- 
ral Gordon about that time, making 
many suggestions, among others to the 
effect ‘that Zebehr should be sent to 
Khartoum; that there should be a de- 
monstration at Suakin ; that some troops 
should be sent to Wady Halfa— 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: To 
Berber. 

Tuz Eart or NORTHBROOK: And 
that some Egyptian troops should be 
sent to Wady Halfa. Many suggestions 
were made; but when the noble Mar- 
quess read those telegrams he did not 
go fairly into the matter, and did not 
read to your Lordships other telegrams 
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which showed, at any rate, that at that 
time the Government had no reason to 
suppose that the force against General 
Gordon was really a very powerful force, 
or that he was in any real danger. For 
example, there were two telegrams re- 
ceived later than those which the noble 
Marquess quoted, because they served 
his case. In one of these Gordon put 
the force of the enemy round Khartoum 
at 1,500 or 2,000 men, amongst whom 
there were, perhaps, not 150 determined 
men. And again, in a telegram from 
Khartoum, dated April 1, General Gor- 
don says— 

‘*T wish I could convey to you my impres- 
sion of the truly trumpery nature of this 
revolt, which 500 determined men could put 
down.” 

I say, then, that at that time Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had no reason to 
believe that General Gordon might not 
be able to give a good account himself 
of the opposition he had to face there; 
and, indeed, he was nearly doing so on 
several occasions. I simply state this to 
show that the telegrams read by the 
noble Marquess do not give a complete 
and accurate account of the circum- 
stances of the case at that time. I will 
now go on to what happened in the 
month of May. The noble Marquess 
referred to the discussion which took 
place in the other House of Parliament 
at that time, and he read an extract 
from the speech of my noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Hartington) on May 13, 
and he said that, although the Marquess 
of Hartington had said that the Govern- 
ment were pledged as soon as they saw 
the necessity to do their best to rescue 
General Gordon, nothing whatever was 
done for three or four months from that 
date. In making that statement I do 
not think the noble Marquess was fair 
to Her Majesty’s Government. It is 
clear that there is a distinct difference 
between the preparations for a campaign 
and the actual military operations. From 
the very beginning of the mission of 
General Gordon to Khartoum the Go- 
vernment had been carefully considering 
the different measures with a view to 
sending a Force to Khartoum if that 
should become necessary ; and when the 
necessity became more urgent in May 
those preparations—namely, the exami- 
nation of the different routes and certain 
other preparations—took a more definite 
form. I need not detain your Lordships 
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by describing the different routes by 
which Khartoum can be reached—the 
Massowah route, the Suakin- Berber 
route, and the Nile route. It may bea 
readily understood that operations by 
any of these routes are very serious in a 
military point of view. The Govern- 
ment, having carefully considered all 
the difficulties as to all these different 
routes, came to the conclusion that the 
route by Massowah must be put on one 
side, and that the route from Suakin to 
Berber was the one that afforded the 
best prospects of success. That was 
about the month of April or May of last 
year. To make that route successful it 
would have been necessary to have con- 
structed a railroad, because the sup- 
ply of water was so small that it would 
have been impussible to march a large 
force along that route without the help 
of a railroad. On June 14, I think it 
was, certain preparations were made for 
the construction of a railway from 
Suakin. Engineers were sent there and 
a certain amount of plant, with the view 
of being prepared to enter upon the 
construction of a railroad as soon as the 
weather would enable troops to be sent 
to that place. Piers were made so as to 
facilitate the disembarkation of the ma- 
terials for the railroad. But in order to 
make that railway it would have been 
necessary to have sent troops to Suakin, 
and to have so far obtained the mastery 
of the situation as to give security for 
the undertaking. At that time of year, 
during the months of May, June, and 
July, Suakin is probably the very worst 
place on the whole of that part of the 
Red Sea. It would not have done to 
have sent English troops at that time to 
Suakin to conduct operations of that 
sort. Therefore, all that was done was 
to make those preparations in June of 
last year. I have now to endeavour to 
explain the reasons why it was considered 
necessary, after full consultation, to alter 
the route from Suakin and Berber to 
the Nile. About the month of May the 
attention of the Government was more 
particularly directed to the Nile. There 
were some disturbances in Upper Egypt 
which necessitated the sending up of 
one or two battalions thither. A system 
of patrol of the Nile was established 
under Oaptain Bedford and other naval 
officers. A short time afterwards it 
was necessary to push on a portion 
of the Egyptian Army to Assouan and 
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Wady Halfa. It was about the month 
of June that news reached us of the fall 
of Berber. Now, that Berber should 
be in the possession of the enemy made 
an entire difference in the situation as 
to sending an Expedition from Suakin 
to Berber. There are 100 miles of 
desert, with only one well on the last 
stage to Berber. Then, at the last 
moment, came the position of the Mudir 
of Dongola. It was thought desirable 
to send Major Kitchener to the neigh- 
bourhood of Dongola. His reports 
were satisfactory. The Mudir of Don- 
gola defeated the troops of the Mahdi; 
and we believed it probable that a small 
foree of British troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dongola would check 
the progress of the Mahdi, and that 
Gordon might be able to join hands 
and bring the garrison of Khartoum 
away across the desert or by Shendy 
and Berber to Dongola. An officer of 
the Royal Navy (Captain Hammill) was 
sent at the end of May to the Second 
Cataract to survey the cataracts, with 
the view of sending steamers. It was 
said that until the month of August, 
when the Vote of Credit was taken and 
the troops actually in motion, no pre- 
parations were made to relieve Gordon. 
But we had been occupied in making 
those preparations which were neces- 
sary if the Government decided to 
carry on operations. I must ask 
your Lordships’ attention to this—that 
whether the operations were to be from 
Suakin or by the Nile, there were two 
limits in point of time over which the 
Government had no control. It would 
not have been right to send a large 
English Force to Suakin during the 
worst months; and, secondly, we could 
not get steamers necessary for the trans- 
port by the Nile past the cataracts until 
the river rose, about the middle of 
August. And, as a matter of fact, I 
believe that all the steamers that 
could be got up, leaving a sufficient 
number to carry on communications 
below, were actually taken up during 
August and September, so that no 
time was lost in that respect. I 
mention these facts to show that it is 
not correct to say that no preparations 
were made for the purpose of acting 
when the Government came to the de- 
cision that action should be taken for 
the relief of General Gordon. The 
reason why the commencement of opera- 
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tions was delayed undoubtedly is this 
—the Government were most reluctant, 
and had been from the first, to involve 
English troops in an Expedition into 
the interior of Africa, and they hoped 
that circumstances might have arisen 
which would have enabled General 
Gordon to get the better of his 
antagonists and to come away from 
Khartoum with the Egyptian garrison 
of that place without the necessity of 
being assisted by British troops. I 
think that was a proper feeling on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
We knew that when Gordon went to 
Khartoum he believed in his heart his 
mission was a pacific one, and that he 
would be able to execute his task with- 
out the support of British troops. I 
say distinctly Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not ashamed to confess that 
they were most reluctant to send an 
Expedition into the Soudan. I am not 
going to argue that if the Expedition 
had started earlier, or that if some other 
arrangement had been made, it might 
not have been successful. It is im- 
possible for any man to prove that, any 
any more than to prove that if the ar- 
rangements had been in the hands of 
the noble Marquess his plans would have 
been successful. Some have entertained 
the view that success was impossible; but 
all I can say is that the Government ar- 
rived at these decisions with a full sense 
of their responsibility. Then the noble 
Marquess turned to the future policy of 
the Government in regard to the present 
position of the Soudan. I feel it far 
more profitable to examine that part of 
his speech which deals with the future. 
He says that the policy of abandoning 
the Soudan was dangerous to Egypt, 
and inconsistent with the interests of 
the Empire. He asked what was our 
policy, and he assumed that the Govern- 
ment had no policy whatever. Now, 
what are the circumstances of the case ? 
The Government sent out an Expedi- 
tion, which, unfortunately, failed just at 
the moment that we expected it to suc- 
ceed, and when success was almost 
within our grasp. It then became 
necessary to consider and decide what 
orders should be given to Lord Wolse- 
ley with respect to the conduct of the 
Forces under him; and what the Go- 
vernment had to do was to give those 
orders to Lord Wolseley which he re- 
quired in substitution for his first orders 
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—namely, to do his best to rescue 
General Gordon. Having that decision 
to take, I believe the decision we took 
deserves the approval of your Lordships. 
The decision was to inform Lord Wolse- 
ley that it was his duty to prevent the 
power of the Mahdi spreading into 
those Provinces which were undisturbed, 
in order that Egypt might be protected 
against any danger from the forces of 
the Mahdi, and that for that purpose 
it would be necessary to overthrow the 
power of the Mahdi at Khartoum. I 
entirely respect and admire the frank 
and gallant manner in which the noble 
Lord (Lord Wentworth), representing 
opinions, undoubtedly, at the present 
moment, not popular in this House, has 
proposed his Amendment. I respect 
those opinions, and regret that events 
have forced us to go into the Soudan. 
Do not let the noble Lord suppose that 
Her Majesty’s Government are engaged 
in these operations with any desire or 
inclination for them, or for their deplor- 
able consequences. The noble Lord says 
that orders should now be given to Lord 
Wolseley to retire with as much expedi- 
tion as possible from the position he 
now occupies. There I venture to differ 
from him; for I think if such orders 
had been given they might have brought 
on a military disaster, and affected most 
seriously the safety and prosperity of 
Egypt. The obligations we have entered 
into in Egypt render it necessary that 
British Forces should protect that coun- 
try, and, in a military point of view, 
retiring before the Mahdi would have 
endangered the safety of Egypt. Im- 
mediately on receipt of the news of the 
failure to relieve Khartoum Her Ma- 
sn Government announced to Par- 
lament the orders they had given to 
Lord Wolesley. What more does the 
noble Marquess want? Does he want 
Her Majesty’s Government to say 
what is to be the future govern- 
ment of the Soudan? What means 
have we at present of saying what 
it shall be? When the Expedition 
left Cairo instructions were given 
to Lord Wolseley with respect to 
the government of the Soudan. Of 
course, the main part of these instruc- 
tions were to rescue General Gordon ; 
but certain instructions were given with 
regard to the future government of 
the Soudan, which, as they are very 
short, I will venture to read— 
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“The Egyptian Government would be pre- 
to pay a reasonable subsidy to an ief 
or number of Chiefs who would be sufficiently 
powerful to maintain order along the Valley of 
the Nile from Wady Halfa to Khartoum, and 
who would agree to the following conditions :— 
1. To remain at peace with Egypt, and to 
repress any raids on Egyptian territory. 

2. To encourage trade with Egypt. 

8. To prevent and discourage by all possible 
means any expeditions for the sale of and cap- 
ture of slaves. 

You are authorized to conclude any arrange- 
ments which fulfil these general conditions.”’ 


That appears to me to be a very clear 
expression of policy. A very able offi- 
cer, Sir Charles Wilson, attached to 
Lord Wolseley’s Staff, had instruc- 
tions to assist him in carrying out 
this policy with respect to the future 
government of the Soudan. It would 
be his duty to find out what Chiefs 
there are, and on the conditions I 
have stated to put them in positions of 
authority. The Mudir of Dongola, who 
has distinguished himself very much as 
a courageous man, and who has a great 
reputation among Mohammedans, might, 
it was then thought, have been placed 
in authority at Dongola, and possibly 
also at Khartoum. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have as yet received no Report 
from Sir Charles Wilson as to those who 
might possibly, under certain circum- 
stances, be placed as Rulers in that 
country. I maintain that Her Majesty’s 
Government have explained that what 
they desire to see is a settled Govern- 
ment established in the Soudan, the best 
that can be arranged, and are even 
prepared to go so far as this—that some 
aid may be given by the Egyptian Go- 
vernment by way of subsidy in order to 
keep some hold over the good faith of 
those who may be appointed Rulers. 
The noble Marquess has very usually 
abstained from expressing any opinion 
himself as to what ought to be done. I 
do not remember in the whole course of 
these Egyptian debates so often brought 
on by him any occasion on which, how- 
ever wise after the event, he ever gave 
Her Majesty’s Government any advice 
as to what they ought todo. | Laughter. 
Noble Lords opposite laughed; but 
should like to ask them to mention any 
date on which any distinct and plain 
line of policy has been brought forward 
by the noble Marquess in respect of this 
Egyptian matter. There was only one 
occasion on which the noble Marquess 
went out of his way to express a decided 
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opinion, and that was at the moment 
General Gordon arrived at Khar- 
toum to damage him in the opinion 
of the country, by blaming him for his 
Proclamation with regard to slavery, and 
for his suggestion to send Zebehr Pasha 
to the Soudan. The present suggestion 
of the noble Marquess I understand to be 
that it would be desirable to place the 
Egyptian Government in the same posi- 
tion as before the war with respect to 
the Soudan. That is a proposal in 
which Her Majesty’s Government can- 
not concur. How is it possible for the 
finances of Egypt to stand the cost of 
the administration of the Soudan? Does 
not the noble Marquess know that the 
cost of the Soudan has been one of 
the causes of the present financial 
difficulties? Does the noble Marquess 
believe that the Egyptian Government 
can again embark on a career of ex- 
penditure which will oblige them to 
borrow large sums of money without 
credit ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I recommended what the Earl of Duf- 
ferin recommended. I did not re- 
commend the restitution of those parts 
of the Soudan to be governed by Egypt 
which were the cause of financial em- 
barrassment. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: 
Does the noble Marquess not recollect 
that the Earl of Dufferin’s reeommenda- 
tion was made before the defeat of 
Hicks Pasha? Does he think that the 
Earl of Dufferin would make the same 
recommendation now? It is very well 
for the noble Marquess to shelter him- 
self behind the Earl of Dufferin’s re- 
commendation, made under different 
circumstances. As I have said, the re- 
commendation would be contrary to the 
feeling of the people of the Soudan, and 
involve a drain on the finances of Egypt 
which they could not bear. Where are 
the troops to come from to carry out the 
administration of the Soudan? I can 
conceive of no recommendation which, 
under the present circumstances, is less 
likely to do good than that of the noble 
Marquess as to the policy he would have 
wished the Government to announce on 
the receipt of the news of General Gor- 
don’s death. The wording of the Motion 
of the noble Marquess was very remark- 
able. When a Motion was introduced 
in the other House of Parliament by 
the Leader of the Opposition in that 
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House, it contained the somewhat vague 
recommendation— 


“That the Government should distinct 

recognize and take decided measures to f 
the responsibility incumbent upon them to 
secure a good and stable government in Egypt 
and those parts of the Soudan necessary for its 
security.” 
The words ‘‘ to secure a good and stable 
government in the Soudan”? faithfully 
interpreted the desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Then there was a meet- 
ing of the Oonservative Party the other 
day—I think it was Monday—| The 
Marquess of Satissury: Tuesday |—at 
which a rather curious thing happened. 
Some of those present made speeches 
against the Leader of the Conservative 
Party in the other House, on the ground 
that the words of his Resolution were 
not strong enough, and I believe that 
that is the explanation of the Resolution 
moved by the noble Marquess. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
The noble Earl is somewhat unfortunate 
in his dates; the Notice of the Resolu- 
tion was given on Monday, and the 
meeting took place on Tuesday. 

Toe Eart or NORTHBROOK : 
Then I suppose that ‘‘ coming events cast 
their shadows before;’’ but, at all events, 
it is not likely that speeches would 
have been made against one Leader 
of the Opposition without the other 
Leader knowing something about it be- 
forehand. This, at all events, is clear 
—that this Resolution differs from that 
of the Leader in the other House. The 
noble Marquess, instead of saying that 
it is the duty of the Government to ob- 
tain a good and stable government for 
the Soudan, asks this House to say that 
the policy of abandoning the whole of 
the Soudan is dangerous to Egypt, and 
inconsistent with the interests of the 
Empire. That, as I understand it, is 
a very different thing. But what does 
it mean? It means that, in order to 
secure the safety of Egypt and the 
interests of the Empire, it is necessary 
that this country should hold part of 
the Soudan after the conclusion of the 
military operations; and the noble Mar- 
quess has said in his speech to-night that 
Egypt should hold part of the Soudan. 
That is a policy to which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government cannot agree. We 
do not think that the circumstances 
of the present time justify any such 
policy, and that it might be dan- 
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erous to the interests of the country. 
The noble Marquess, in making the 
observations which he did, said some 
things with which I entirely agree. I 
agree that after the sacrifices which this 
country has had to bear in Egypt it is 
right that England should have a pre- 
ponderating influence in Egypt. The 
noble Marquess discussed the danger 
and importance of the Mohammedan 
fanaticism which is extending to the 
Soudan. It is difficult for us, or for any- 
one, however much he may have been 
brought into contact with Eastern na- 
tions, to gauge the importance and value 
of that movement. For my own part, 
my opinion is that it is not to be esti- 
mated so highly as the noble Marquess 
has done. I do not think it is a ‘‘ terri- 
ble danger.” I do not deny that it isa 
danger and a power, and a danger and 
a power which we must meet; but I do 
not think that those who are really fana- 
tics in that country are the majority, or 
are extraordinarily numerous. I think 
that they find it difficult to resist that 
wave of fanaticism; but the real fanatics 
are not the majority. I believe that 
these tribes of the Soudan are tribes 
who are ordinarily peaceful and indus- 
trious men, many of them interested in 
trade. I myself think, and hope, that 
this wave of fanaticism may subside as 
rapidly as it has risen. But I do not 
think that it is likely that it will be 
made to subside by the continuance of 
hostilities for any length of time, though 
it is necessary to show that we can hold 
our own. It may be by the influence of 
commerce and trade against fanaticism 
that we shall succeed, and I know of no 
better remedy than that. There is a 
great amount of commerce in that coun- 
try, and many of the tribes are engaged 
in carrying goods from one part of the 
country to another. They are to some 
extent consumers of English and other 
products; and I hope that when matters 
are put on a better footing the influence 
of trade may destroy and defeat the in- 
fluence of fanaticism. As to trade, 
my own personal opinion and feeling is 
that it is probable that this railway, 
which we have commenced for military 
reasons at Suakin, may have a beneficial 
result upon the difficulties that are now 
before us. As far as the Government 
are concerned, our policy is a clear one; 
we should hold our own in that country 
for the present, and arrange its govern- 
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ment, so far as we are able, for the bene- 
fit and advantage of the people. I trust 
that other noble Lords who may follow 
the noble Marquess will not follow his 
example in attributing unworthy motives 
to Her Majesty’s Government; but at 
least give us the credit of having en- 
deavoured honestly to do our duty under 
the very difficult circumstances in which 
we have been placed. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: The noble Earl who has 
just sat down has asked why my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Salisbury) has 
not set out the details of a policy which 
Her Majesty’s Government might follow 
with advantage. It is new to me to be 
toid that it is the duty of a Leader of 
the Opposition in this House or the other 
to set out a policy for the guidance of 
those at the head of affairs. It is suffi- 
cient for us to point out where we think 
they have failed in the duties which have 
been imposed upon them, and to ask 
your Lordships to agree with us in that 
view. The noble Earl, in the latter 
part of his speech, wanted to know 
what my noble Friend behind me wished 
should happen at the conclusion of the 
military operations in the Soudan. As 
I understand, my noble Friend said that 
at the end of the military operations it 
was necessary that the Government set 
up should be supported until ithad grown 
strong enough to stand by itself. ‘Those, 


_I think, are reasonable views, and ought 


to meet the approbation of your Lord- 
ships. There was another part of the 
speech of the noble Earl in which he 
complained of the tone of my noble 
Friend behind me in the fizst of the two 
propositions which he has put upon the 
Papers. My Lords, in the first part of 
the Resolution my noble Friend behind 
me asks the House to say that— 

‘The deplorable failure of the Soudan expe- 
dition to attain its object has been due to the 
undecided counsels of the Government and to 


the culpable delay attending the commencement 
of operations.”’ 


But what does the noble Earl tell 
us? He has told us that they were, 
for many months, anxiously considering 
what to do. That does not look like 
decision. The noble Earl has proved 
conclusively everything the noble Mar- 
quess has said. He tells us that in 
April there was an idea of making a 
railway from Suakin to Berber, and the 
Government at first thought of adopting 
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this proposition. In passing I may sa 
that geet was eo y : 
gallant friend of mine—one probably of 
the most promising officers in the Army 
—General Stephenson. General Stephen- 
son thought the line from Suakin to 
Berber was the best, and for holding 
that opinion, and not agreeing to the 
line taken on the Nile, was superseded. 
And now at the last moment the Govern- 
ment come forward to tell us that what 
ought to be done is to make a railway 
from Suakin to Berber, the very thing 
which my gallant friend suggested in 
the first instance. The noble Lord says 
there was no indecision; but at the 
same time he tells us that they had 
been hoping from day to day that some- 
thing might turn up, and therefore they 
had not come to any fixed resolution as 
to what should be done. And although 
General Gordon, in April, telegraphed 
stating the straits to which he was re- 
duced, the Government were considering 
and consulting the Military Authorities 
from April to September before any 
step was taken for his relief. [‘‘No.’’} 
Well, Lord Wolseley left this country 
on the Ist of September, and there- 
fore I say it was from April to Sep- 
tember that the Government were con- 
sidering what was the best mode of 
acting in that country, and if that 
is not indecision then I do not know 
what the English language means. 
The conduct of the Government seems | 
to be most inexplicable. With regard 
to the character of General Baker’s 
Force which went to Suakin, I under- 
stand that they were taken in chains 
and compelled to go. The noble Lord 
says that if General Baker had had 500 
able men he would have put down the 
rebellion; but the point is that he had 
500 men who wished they were any- 
where else than there. What would any 
military officer say if he had 500 men 
pees under his command who had 
een put under his authority by being 
taken up in chains? I wish now, my 
Lords, to go a little into the question of 
the general conduct of the Government 
since they have been in Office, and the 
want of decision they have shown not 
only in regard to Egyptian affairs, but 
in regard to the affairs of the whole 
Empire. It will be in your Lordship’s 
recollection that the Prime Minister 
during the autumn made a vast number 
of speeches. He seems to take the 
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opportunity of stopping at the vari 
hea? stations in Mes Scie to inpre 
the gi what his views are on every 
kind of subject. I find that in Edin- 
burgh, on the Ist of September, he gave 
a description of the Government of the 
late Lord Beaconsfield, which I shall be 
able to show your Lordships before I 
sit down is much more applicable to 
the Government of which Mr. Gladstone 
himself is the Head. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

‘If I could have addressed the Government 
of Lord Beaconsfield, especially in its latest 
years, while Lord Salisbury was its Foreign 
Minister, I would truly have addressed it in 
the words of Tennyson— 


‘The children born of thee are fire and 


sword, 

Red ruin and the breaking up of laws.’ 
Wherever their policy went spontaneous war, 
gratuitously provoked, waited on their footsteps, 
and law, on the other hand—I mean the highest 
of all law, European law—shrunk abased and 
despised.” 

Now, I think that the Members of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government and those 
who supported his policy during the six 
years that that Cabinet existed have no 
reason to be ashamed of the comparison 
presented by that period with the period 
included in the present Government’s 
tenure of power. My Lords, we left 
Europe in peace, and the country was 
honoured and respected by all the na- 
tions of the world. We steered the 
country through far greater difficulties 
and dangersthan our Successors have had 
to deal with. We retained the friend- 
ship of all the Powers of Europe; we 
strengthened the position of this coun- 
try in her Indian Empire. We were 
trusted by all the loyal Colonists in all 
parts of the globe, and, turning to do- 
mestic affairs, although I am bound to 
admit that there were some clouds which 
threatened in Ireland, yet we had the 
assurance of Mr. Gladstone that that 
country had not been in so satisfactory 
a condition for some years as when he 
took Office. What is the condition of 
the Empire now? When the present 
Ministry came into power one of their 
first acts was an apology to a great and 
friendly State for an insult offered, 
needlessly, as I thought, and as many 
thought, by the Prime Minister. A little 
later we had to deplore the humiliating 
defeat at Majuba Hill. We have 
found as time has gone on that Ireland, 
instead of being in a more satisfactory 
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condition, is at the present moment on 
the verge of a rebellion. They have tried 
the patience, though they cannot dimi- 
nish the loyalty, of our Colonies. They 
have jeopardized India both in its in- 
ternal and its external relations, and 
they have deluged the Soudan with the 
blood of our brave soldiers and with that 
of our warlike enemies, who, according 
to the Prime Minister, are merely fight- 
ing for their liberties. I say that the 
country has been brought into this 
critical situation by the weak and vacil- 
lating conduct of the Government both 
at home and abroad. I do not rest my 
charge against them on the opinion of 
this country, or on the general con- 
demnation of their policy throughout 
the civilized world. I call Ministers 
themselves as my witnesses. With all 
deference to the Foreign Secretary, for 
whom privately I entertain the greatest 
respect, I think there is scarcely anyone 
in the Government, except himself, 
who is altogether satisfied with the 
condition of foreign affairs, or of our 
relations with Foreign Powers. I was 
very much struck with a passage 
contained in the Papers recently pre- 
sented to us, which show the position 
that this country holds in the opinion of 
avery eminent man on the Continent. 
In a letter from Mr. Meade an account 
is given of a conversation which that 
gentleman had with Prince Bismarck on 
Colonial subjects. Prince Bismarck, in 
the course of that interview, observed 
that up to within a few years ago he 
had done everything he could to facili- 
tate English policy in Egypt and else- 
where ; but that for some time past he 
had been treated in a different manner 
by England, ‘‘ whose action,’ he said, 
‘‘did not accord with her professions.” 
Can there be anything more humiliating 
for an Englishman than that Mr. Meade, 
our Agent, in giving information to our 
Foreign Secretary, should be able to say 
that Prince Bismarck was of opinion 
that England did not act up to her 
professions ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: What has this 
to do with the Resolution now before 
us . 

Tue Duxz or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: I am trying to show that 
the Cabinet has no policy upon any 
subject. I doubt, my Lords, very much 
whether anyone in the Cabinet, except 
the Oolonial Secretary, is altogether 
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satisfied with our position as regards our 
Colonial Possessions. It was a strange 
thing to happen in Africa that it should 
be necessary to send a Force from this 
country, not of our soldiers, but of volun- 
teers, to restore order and re-establish 
our prestige in that quarter. I doubt 
whether anyone in the Government, ex- 
cept the First Lord of the Admiralty, is 
altogether satisfied with the condition 
of the Navy; and what I say is, that the 
weak and vacillating conduct which has 
characterized the Government in every 
Department has produced the existing 
state of things in Egypt. My Lords, 
I want to say one word more. I do 
not think that I shall find any Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, in this House at all 
events, endorsing the opinions—the re- 
volutionary and socialistic opinions— 
which have been put forward by certain 
Members of the Cabinet in the other 
House. I say that the Cabinet is divided, 
that they have no policy, that they can- 
not agree upon a policy; and my point 
is this—that they were from April to 
September trying to find a policy, but 
that their indecision prevented them 
from doing so. That indecision was 
caused because they are a divided 
Cabinet, and because no two Members 
of the Cabinet agree upon the same 
thing. Will any Member of the Cabi- 
net say what is the policy in Egypt? I 
listened to the noble Lord, and failed 
altogether to find that there was any. 
I do not think that they can be satis- 
fied with what is going on in that 
country. The noble Lord admitted 
that it was a very lamentable state of 
things, and that the loss of blood and 
treasure was such as everyone must 
deplore. The noble Lord said that the 
references to the bombardment of Alex- 
andria were in the nature of an elaborate 
exaggeration; but I cannot see what 
difference there is between the bombard- 
ment of these forts and the bombard- 
ment of a city, when no precautions are 
taken for the subsequent protection of 
the citizens. It is certain that from 
the bombardment of Alexandria down 
to the time of the death of General 
Gordon there was no consistent action 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government. 
They have destroyed the existing Go- 
vernment in Egypt. I fail to see what 
Government has been supplied in its 
place. We are told that there will be 





one, but we are not told how that Go- 
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vernment is to be maintained. They 
ordered the abandonment of the 
Soudan, but at the same time they 
took no steps to relieve the garrisons 
by which it was retained. General 
Gordon was sent to the Soudan posi- 
tively without any assistance at all except 
his own unexampled faith and valour, 
and he was left in Khartoum with three 
Englishmen. General Graham was also 
sent, but he was sent when it was too 
late to relieve the fortresses in the 
Eastern Soudan. He attacked and de- 
stroyed Osman Digna; but instead of 
following up this action, which might 
have tended to the relief of Khartoum 
and General Gordon, he was stopped 
altogether, and the General, having 
failed to relieve those fortresses, and 
having gained a signal victory over 
Osman Digma, retired. I believe that 
Osman Digna at the present moment is 
in the same position as that in which he 
was when vanquished ; the only differ- 
ence being that he is in larger numbers 
and in greater force. The Government 
resisted the appeals of General Gordon 
as long as he was able to make them. 
He was listened to, but nothing came of 
it. The gallant dash of Sir Herbert 
Stewart across the desert cost great loss 
of life and great expenditure of trea- 
sure; but what is our position now? We 
have a small Force scattered over a large 
portion of the desert, trying to concen- 
trate upon some point where we may 
oppose the advance and resist the 
attack of the Madhi. The Madhi is now 
reinforced by the fall of Khartoum, and 
we have now despatched to that country 
the flower of our Army to endeavour to 
vanquish him. But, the flower of our 
Army having been sent to smash the 
Madhi, I know not what will happen 
when that operation has been performed. 
I think that we ought to know what is 
to take place, and what protection is to 
be given to the tribes who, trusting the 
promises of this country, have deserted 
a heartless tyrant, and who should not 
be left to the will and pleasure of those 
from whom they have deserted. My 
Lords, we have now occupied Egypt for 
three years, and it appears to me that 
the condition of that country now is 
worse than when we went there first. 
Is there any indication on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government that they 
are going to adopt any consistent or 
decided policy? Is there any idea ex- 
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tsa by them which would lead us to 
elieve that they realize the great 
gravity of the situation, and that they 
have at last seen the impossibility of 
guiding the interests of this great 
country by the vacillating and weak 
counsels that have hitherto prevailed ? 
I fear that we have no such intimation ; 
and unless Her Majesty’s Government 
rise above the paltry considerations of 
Party politics, whatever may be the fate 
of this Motion proposed by my noble 
Friend, whatever may be the successes 
which the Government may achieve by 
means of their mechanical majority in 
the other House of Parliament, I ven- 
ture to predict that it will not be long 
before they are driven from the Offices 
they have discredited by the indignant 
voice of the nation they have betrayed. 
Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
he was surprised to hear the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Richmond and Gordon) 
say that the speech of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (the Earl of Northbrook) 
had conclusively proved everything which 
the noble Marquess had brought for- 
ward. He listened attentively to the 
two speeches, and he thought the rea- 
sons which the noble Earl gave, and 
which induced the Government to select 
the Nile route as against the Suakin- 
Berber route, were conclusively put and 
ably argued. As he understood those 
arguments, they were that in the months 
of June and July it would have been 
impossible to send English troops to 
Suakin, that in the meantime British 
troops had been advanced up the Nile 
to the assistance of the Mudir of Don- 
gola, and that it was desirable to pro- 
tect them by conciliating the tribes and 
getting a friendly bulwark against the 
Mahdi’s invasion. Those reasons were 
very conclusive to his mind, and did not 
bear upon the face of them the charge 
brought forward so recklessly against 
the Government that they had not done 
anything in this matter until September. 
The noble Duke remarked that he could 
not understand the difference between 
the bombardment of forts and the bom- 
bardment of a city. For his part, he 
considered that the bombardment of a 
town was an outrage against civilization, 
while the bombardment of forts was an 
act of war. The second part of the 
noble Marquess’s Motion, which asserted 
that the policy of abandoning the whole 
of the Soudan after the conclusion of 
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military operations would be dangerous 
to t and inconsistent with the in- 
terests of the Empire, would, he thought, 
meet with a t deal of assent on the 
Ministerial side of the House. But the 
Government themselves appeared to be 
under somewhat of that impression, for 
British troops had during the whole of 
the past year occupied Suakin. He con- 
tended that the Government had been 
quite right in attempting, through Gene- 
ral Gordon, to withdraw the garrisons 
from the Soudan by pacific means. It 
had, however, turned out a most unfor- 
tunate matter. A great deal had been 
said about the indecision of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; but the disasters 
were in great measure due to grievous 
bad luck. He should have been glad if 
pacific means had been adequate to quell- 
ing the Arab tribes; but he believed 
that they were not. This Arab move- 
ment was very widespread, and throvgh- 
out all Mahommedan countries there 
were many prayers being offered up for 
the success of the Mahdi. It would, 
therefore, be very unwise to underrate 
the power of the Mahdi. He did not 
say that it was absolutely necessary to 
‘*smash” him, but it certainly was ab- 
solutely necessary to siop him. As a 
great nation ruling over a vast number 
of Mahommedans, we were bound to put 
down the Mahdi. The Government had 
been well advised in following the advice 
of General Gordon as to the Egyptian 
trisons ; but now that the insurrection 
spread, they were wise in adopting 

the present military measures, which, 
he hoped, might lead to the establish- 
ment of such a Government in the Sou- 
dan as would secure order and give 
ce tothe country. They were bound 

to defend those of the Mahommedans in 
Egypt who had stood by us throughout 
these operations, and they ought not to 
retire from the country until they had 
left there a Government which would 
protect those who had supported us in 
these difficult circumstances, and we 
ought not to hand these people over to 
a@ man who was nothing more than a 
barbarian and a cruel despot. The rail- 
way to Berber would bring incalculable 
advantages. If it were successfully com- 
pleted, and Suakin held by this country, 
we should have an excellent opportunity 
of promoting the civilization and pros- 
perity of the Soudan. He did not wish 
to defend everything that had been 
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done; but it was very easy to prophesy 
disaster, and when disaster occurred to 
say, ‘‘I told you so.” They must re- 
member that, in dealing with these 
Oriental matters, they were dealing with 
a country which did not belong to them, 
and they were tied by arrangements 
with other Powers. There was no doubt 
that the circumstances of the time were 
very critical; but he believed that the 
policy of the country might be safely 
left in the hands of the present Govern- 
ment, and he intended to cordially sup- 
port them. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
supported the Amendment, which, he 
said, meant the withdrawal of the British 
troops, and that no further military 
operations should be carried on beyond 
what were necessary to extricate our 
troops now in the Soudan. It had been 
objected to such a course, among other 
things, that the Indian Mussulmans 
would be excited by our retiring. But, 
in his opinion, there was no fear of that; 
they would be more excited by the con- 
tinued purposeless slaughter of Arabs. 
The noble Lord who moved the Amend- 
ment had called it an unhallowed war, 
and the sole origin of it all was the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, the authors of 
which ought to have been brought to 
judgment. It was said that we could 
not retire from the Soudan because of 
the consequences to those of its inhabi- 
tants who had been friendly to us. He 
thought the tribes were well able to take 
care of themselves; but he would take 
the case of the Mudir of Dongola, be- 
cause that had been given as an instance 
by Sir Stafford Northcote. Whether the 
Mudir of Dongola could remain safely, 
or whether he should retire along with 
Lord Wolseley, was entirely a matter 
within the judgment and discretion of 
the Mudir of Dongola. He thought that 
he might have been compromised by the 
decoration delivered to him by Lord 
Wolseley, and, in his place, he would 
retire. As to military prestige, he thought 
that the credit of our troops had never 
stood higher than it did now; and our 
prestige had been amply maintained by 
Lord Charles Beresford’s exploit in re- 
pairing his boiler under fire. He depre- 
cated further military operations in the 
Soduan, on the ground ofitsclimate; there 
was nothing like it in India. That after- 
noon, a writer professing to be a com- 
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deadly climate, and said that the un- 
wholesome nature of the water could be 
remedied by boiling the water before 
drinking it. But how, he would ask, was 
it possible to boil the water for a whole 
army? As to the railway from Suakin 
to Berber, its construction had been ad- 
yocated by many who would be glad to 
see it made by the Government, in order 
to buy it cheap when constructed. But 
its construction would lead to its pro- 
tection by this country for an indefinite 
time. Those who knew what the climate 
of the Soudan was said that the rains 
would very shortly come, and, after that, 
the troops would all be down with fever. 
Then, again, it was said that the Govern- 
ment ought to establish a stable Govern- 
ment in the Soudan. How could they do 
so, when they had not yet been able to 
establish a Government in Egypt Proper? 
The Government could not point to a 
single reform that they had introduced 
into Egypt. He wished, before he sat 
down, to ask the Government why they 
had induced the Italian Government to 
occupy Massowah, or why they had not 
dissuaded them from doing so? In his 
opinion, by so doing they were alienating 
the Turks and violating the rights of the 
Sultan, and in abandoning our ancient 
alliance with the Ottoman Empire, they 
were acting like the dog of the fable 
who abandoned the substance for the 
shadow. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, if everyone 
who was compromised in this matter were 
to retire he was afraid that the political 
life of Her Majesty’s Government would 
be of short duration. Neither could he 
agree with the last speaker that the 
Italian soldiers could be of little use 
to us. No braver soldiers were to be 
found; and he heartily rejviced that 
Italy, for whom England had so often 
felt warm sympathy, now, in the hour 
of England’s necessity, returned that 
sympathy, and that the Italian soldiers, 
who had fought bravely by our side in 
the Crimean war, were again ready to 
become our loyal allies. He would 
frankly own that it was with very con- 
siderable regret that he recognized the 
necessity of the Motion made by the 
noble Marquess. At a time when the 
position of public affairs was very criti- 
cal, he should, indeed, have rejoiced if 
it had been possible for Great Britain 
to have presented to the world the spee- 
tacle of a firm and strong Government 
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and a united Parliament; and he ven- 
tured to think that the le of Eng- 
land and Scotland and the loyal popu- 
lation of Ireland cared little what poli- 
tical Party held the reins of power in 
comparison with the strong desire they 
had that the honour of their country 
should be maintained, and her obli- 
gations duly discharged. Therefore, 
he held it to be the paramount duty 
of every man to support the Queen’s 
Government, as such, provided he could 
find reasonable cause for the belief that 
in giving that support he would be able 
to secure the objects which the country 
so ardently desired. He (Lord Bra- 
bourne), if he could cherish such a be- 
lief, would be ready to forego—or, at 
least, to postpone—criticism upon the 
past. He would deprecate attack in 
the present, and would look with re- 
newed hope to the future. But, un- 
happily, whilst the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government constantly tempted 
criticism and invited attaek, their feeble 
utterances seemed to exclude that hope 
which alone could justify abstention 
from one or the other. He would not 
weary their Lordships with long ex- 
tracts from Blue Books or Parliamentary 
Papers. The issues before them were 
not such as could be decided by refer- 
ences to this or that speech, to this mis- 
take or that inconsistency. It seemed 
to him that the issues in the present de- 
bate were of a broader and simpler cha- 
racter. The question which he asked 
himself was this—Had Her Majesty’s 
Government from first to last had any 
clear and definite policy with regard to 
Egyptian affairs; or, if so, had they 
taken wise, reasonable, fair, and ade- 
quate measures to insure the success of 
their policy? It was impossible to look 
back at the history of Egyptian affairs 
without seeing that from first to last 
their policy had been conspicuous by its 
absence. They had gone upon a policy 
of drift and dawdle; they had dawdled 
on in the hope that something would 
turn up. The complaint he had to make 
was that, whereas they had adopted this 
drifting and dawdling course, the coun- 
try had a right to expect that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Advisers would have shown some 
little foresight and sagacity, and an in- 
telligible line of action in dealing with 
such a problem. The truth was, that 
when the present Government came into 
Office they had only one defined and 
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certain principle upon which they were 
agreed—namely, that everything done 
by their Predecessors was wrong, and 
affairs both at home and abroad pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory. One exception, 
indeed, he must in justice make, and 
of that he had been reminded by the 
speech of the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon). Mr. Gladstone, 
in his famous Mid Lothian campaign, 
had certainly stated that the condition 
of Ireland was eatisfactory. It must, 
however, be remembered that in his 
more recent campaign in Scotland, the 
Prime Minister had admitted that he 
had made this statement in contradic- 
tion to Lord Beaconsfield’s announce- 
ment to the contrary—when, in fact, he 
knew nothing about it ; for he had been 
so much occupied in picking holes in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy, that 
he had been unable to pay any attention 
to Ireland. So far as Egypt was con- 
cerned, however, the Government had 
commenced their career by attributing 
everything that went wrong to their Pre- 
decessors, and especially to that ‘‘ Dual 
Control,’’ which was described as the 
child of the wicked Lord Salisbury. 
Here, however, an exception must also 
be made in the Prime Minister’s favour; 
for, speaking at Leeds in October, 1881, 
he had stated that although there might 
be risks in the Dual Control, he wished 
to give the credit which was due to those 
who had gone before him, that the 
joint intervention of France and Eng- 
land had been beneficial to Egypt, and 
that he had not the least reason to doubt 
that they would be able to maintain a 
thoroughly united action. But for the 
rest of his Colleagues and supporters, 
they seemed to have “‘ Dual Control” 
on the brain, and everything that went 
wrong was attributed to this act of their 
Predecessors. At last, however, the 
country grew sick of this excuse, for it 
was obvious to everyone that at some 
period or other in their existence a Go- 
vernment must itself be responsible for 
the consequences of its own acts. He 
(Lord Brabourne) had been wrong in 
saying that the Government had only 
been agreed upon one principle. They 
had been united upon another, and it 
was that of continually shifting their 
own responsibilities on to the shoulders 
of somebody else. They had deprived 
the Egyptian Government from the 
first of all power and responsibility, 
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and yet they continually shifted re- 
sponsibility on to the shoulders of the 
Egyptian Government, apparently de- 
siring to keep for themselves the power 
without the responsibility, whilst they 
left to the Egyptian Government the re- 
sponsibility without the power. In the 
same way they shifted responsibility on 
to Gordon ; and after reading the recent 
Papers, and listening to the halting 
utterances of the Foreign Secretary on 
the first night of the Session, he 
could not help fancying that there 
was a latent intention that responsi- 
bility should be thrown on Lord Wolse- 
ley. It could not be too strictly laid 
down that whilst it was undoubtedly 
right and wise to leave to a General in 
command the widest discretion as to his 
strategical movements, it was the Go- 
vernment, and the Government alone, 
which must he held responsible for their 
policy. The excuse put forward by the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Huntly), that the Government had 
had grievous bad luck, was the poorest 
that had ever been offered to Parlia- 
ment. It was the excuse of the ruined 
gamester. The complaint he made, and 
he ventured to say that it was a com- 
plaint which would bere-echoed through- 
out the country, was this—that instead of 
their having adopted a policy of drifting 
and dawdling, they ought, as public 
men, to have accepted the high re- 
sponsibility which attached to Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and should have exhibited some little 
foresight, some little sagacity, some 
clear and definite plan in dealing with 
Egyptian affairs. They had sacrificed 
many valuable lives, and had shed the 
blood not only of their enemies, but of 
their own countrymen. In a single sen- 
tence he dismissed the idea that they 
could withdraw from the Soudan in the 
way suggested by his nobie Friend who 
moved the Amendment. If they with- 
drew, there would be, first, the destruction 
of all persons who had shown any friend- 
liness towards ourselves, and in that at- 
tempt to promote peace they would pro- 
bably produce and promote an amount 
of war and bloodshed which could hardly 
be contemplated by the noble Lord 
(Lord Wentworth). He could not hesi- 
tate to condemn the policy of the Go- 
vernment, not only for its results, but 
because he was afraid if it was not 
checked by the action of the British 
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Parliament a similar policy might con- 
tinue, and similar and even greater 
disasters might occur. And now let 
him (Lord Brabourne) say something of 
General Gordon ani his mission. It had 
been alleged, as if it was some excuse 
for the Government, that General Gor- 
don had volunteered his services. No 
doubt, General Gordon had done that 
which British soldiers had often done 
before, and would always be ready to 
do—he had expressed his readiness to 
be of service to his country. But Gene- 
ral Gordon had actually started on his 
way to the Congo, on behalf of the King 
of the Belgians, when he was summoned 
to London by a telegram from the Go- 
vernment. Now, why was General Gor- 
don sent out? Because our Govern- 
ment had forced the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to consent to the evacuation of the 
Soudan, and in honour they could do no 
less than send out a British officer of 
rank to assist in that evacuation. He 
blushed to think that any Minister could 
suggest that General Gordon had ex- 
ceeded his instructions in endeavouring 
to obtain order and good government 
for the Soudan. He denied emphati- 
cally that Gordon had in one iota ex- 
ceeded his instructions. The whole life 
of General Gordon was a life of obedi- 
ence to orders and of self-devotion ; and 
the suggestion would fall to the ground 
at once if reference was made to the in- 
structions themselves. On the 14th of 
February, Mr. Gladstone, in answer to 
a Question put by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, a 

“The direct action and direct functions in 
which General Gordon was immediately con- 
nected with this Government are, I think, 
pretty much absorbed in the greater duties of 
the large mission which he has undertaken 
under the immediate authority of the Egyptian 
Government, with the full moral and political 


responsibility of the British Government.’’— 
(3 Hansard, [284] 893.) 


And here are the instructions of the 
Egyptian Government— 


Egypt and 


“We trust that your Excellency will adopt 
the most effective measures for the accomplish- 
ment of your mission in this respect, and that 
after completing the evacuation you will take 
the necessary steps for establishing an organized 
goveromnant in the different provinces of the 

oudan, for the maintenance of order and the 
cessation of all disasters and incitements to 
revolt.” 


But what did the Government do when 
they had got General Gordon in the 
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quest he made. Take his demand for 
Zebehr Pasha. It was not his (Lord 
Brabourne’s) business to defend the 
noble Marquess for anything he might 
have said or left unsaid in this matter. 
But here were the facts. General Gor- 
don asked that Zebehr Pasha should be 
sent as a necessity under the circum- 
stances. Why? Because Zebehr was 
a native of the place, and had local in- 
fluence which could be used against the 
Mahdi. It was said that he must not 
be sent because he was a slave-hunter, 
and the reputation of England would be 
compromised. General Gordon may have 
thought that this danger ought to be 
run in order to avert more serious and 
more real disasters. What reason did 
the Prime Minister give for having re- 
fused the request for Zebehr ?— 

“Because within 48 hours an Address to the 

Crown from Parliament would have paralyzed 
our efforts.” 
That was an unworthy reason. If the 
Government did not trust General Gor- 
don, why did they employ him ? If they 
employed him, why did they not trust 
him? His demand for Zebehr was 
either right or wrong, and if they trusted 
him and desired to grant his demand, 
they should have boldly done so and 
justified their conduct before Parlia- 
ment, let its decision be what it might. 
Take another instance of the indecision 
of the Government. Referring to Lord 
Hartington’s speech on 13th of May, 
Mr. Gladstone, upon the 5th of August, 
repeated the statement in that speech 
that— 

“An Expedition for the relief of General 

Gordon would not be, justified for the purpose 
of enabling General Gordon to smash or over- 
power the Mahdi, nor for the purpose of giving 
a satisfactory government to the inhabitants of 
the Soudan.’’—(3 Hansard, [291] 1758.) 
So long ago as the 27th of February, 
General Gordon had telegraphed—“ If 
Egypt is to be quiet, Mahdi must be 
smashed up,” and had warned the Go- 
vernment that if this was not done, then 
they would have to do it later at a vastly 
increased sacrifice. And now, when their 
delay in taking General Gordon’s advice 
had brought so much misfortune upon us, 
the Prime Minister, in this very week, 
speaks of the 

“Resolution of the Government to employ 
the forces of Her Majesty’s Government to 
overthrow the power of the Mahdi at Khar- 
toum,”’ 
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They were going to do now, at an enor- 
mous cost, that which a little foresight 
and energy would have enabled them, a 

ear ago, to do with comparative ease. 

+ had been said, though not in their 
Lordships’ House, that whatever offences 
of delay might have been committed by 
the Government had been known to the 
House of Commons last May, and had 
then been condoned by their rejection 
of a Vote of Censure. He (Lord Bra- 
bourne) protested against any such doc- 
trine. Neither House was estopped or 
debarred from a Vote of Censure to-day 
by what had occurred last May. At 
that time many men, hoping against 
hope that the policy of the Government 
might still succeed, had been reluctant 
to sever political ties, and to displace the 
Government at a critical time. But it 
might well happen that such men might 
change their minds, when they found how 
their hopes had been disappointed and 
the policy of the Government had failed. 
Their Lordships must not be deceived by 
those who would have them to believe 
that we were fighting against a people 
struggling to be free; the people 
struggling to be free were those whom 
the Mahdi attacked and attempted to 
enslave. If they read General Gordon’s 
despatches they would see that two- 
thirds of the Soudanese by no means 
desired the Mahdi; and the people were 
being slaughtered by the Mahdi owing 
to the negligence of the Government. 
All the expectations of the Government 
had been falsified by the result; and all 
the prophecies of the Opposition had 
become true. Nor was it the Opposition 
alone which condemned the Government 
licy. Let their Lordships listen to a 
endly description— 


‘* Mr. Gladstone wishes strongly, but wills 
feebly, and he allows himself to drift here and 
there at the mercy of circumstances. His 
Egyptian and Soudanese policy has always been 
to tide over difficulties by some temporary ex- 
— instead of meeting them boldly, and 

e mistakes a Parliamentary victory for states- 
manship.’’ 


These were not the words of any Tory, 
nor even of one of the abhorred occu- 
pants of the Cross Benches, but they 
appeared in a newspaper of yesterday’s 
date, the proprietor and editor of which 
was that notorious Radical, Mr. Labou- 
chere, one of the great supporters of the 
Prime Minister. The question then 
arose, What course should they pursue? 
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For his part he could not hesitate. He 
should vote for the Motion. He well 
knew what would be the result in their 
Lordships’ House. They would return 
the same verdict which would be given 
by any other body of intelligent and 
impartial Englishmen. Possibly, in- 
deed, a different verdict might be given 
in “another place.” Their Lordships 
as yet did not tremble beneath the des. 
potism of a political organization which 
visited independent thought and action 
with a ruthless ostracism. But behind 
their Lorships’ House, and behind the 
House of Commons, there was another 
tribunal to whom the final appeal must 
be made. The final appeal would ere 
long be made to the people in their con- 
stituencies. He (Lord Brabourne) won- 
dered with what cry Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters would face the constituencies. 
It could not be the good old Liberal 
ery of ‘‘ Peace, Retrenchment, and Re- 
form.” With regard to Reform, in- 
deed, they would probably seek to 
monopolize the credit of that extended 
franchise which had been freely con- 
ceded by men of all political Parties. 
But Peace! Since their accession to 
Office they had given us nothing but 
war. And Retrenchment, and the re- 
duction of taxation which we had been 
so boldly promised, had passed from us 
like an idle dream. He feared the 
Prime Minister would hardly venture 
upon another manifesto with a promise 
to repeal the Income Tax! Would they 
try to conjure once more with the name 
of Gladstone? Another name would be 
uppermost in the hearts of the people. 
The name of Gordon would not yet 
have been forgotten. The people of 
England would remember how the Go- 
vernment eagerly made use of his heroic 
qualities behind which to shelter them- 
selves in their hour of political necessity 
—how they sent him forth into the wil- 
derness with the burden of their sins 
and their failures upon him; how with 
empty phrases and hollow words here at 
home they praised his courage and saga- 
city at the very moment that they were 
rendering the one of no avail by refusing 
every request and every suggestion dic- 
tated by the other. Aye, and they 
would remember something more. They 
would remember how the Government 
sought to shift their responsibility on to 
the hero’s shoulders by the miserable 
excuse that he had exceeded his instruc- 
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tions; how they refused him succour, 
and drifted and dawdled until it was too 
late; and how, at last, they left that 
great patriot to perish, and to perish 
with the bitter reflection that he owed 
his death, not so much to the savage 
hordes by whom he was encompassed, 
as to the delay and neglect of those who 
governed his own country. And why 
was all this? Not because Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were notas good patriots 
as any of us—not because they did not 
know what was necessary to be done, 
and were not willing to do it; but be- 
cause, from first to last, they had been 
tied and bound by the exigencies of their 
political position—because it was a dire 
necessity to them to keep united that 
mixed multitude of politicians which 
sustained them in Office, and because 
they dared not, by prompt and vigorous 
action, offend and alienate that section 
of their Party who objected to any action 
at all. He suid boldly that Gordon had 
been sacrificed to the political necessities 
of a feeble Government ; and if English- 
men were Englishmen still, if there was 
any of the spirit of the old race still 
left, if virtue was not dead, and patriot- 
ism was not extinct among them, the 
result of an appeal to the constituencies 
would be to drive from Office and rele- 
gate to private life the men who for five 
weary years had misrepresented the 
people abroad and misgoverned them at 
home, without a policy and without a 
principle! . 

Lorp THURLOW aid, he had 
listened with great attention to every 
word that fell from the noble Marquess 
in moving his Resolutions, in a speech 
worthy of the occasion and of his great 
powers, but which it appeared to him 
might be all summed up in the trite 
remark that it was easy to be wise after 
the event. Let them examine for a 
moment the Resolutions of the noble 
Marquess. First of all, the noble Mar- 
quess attributed failure of the Soudan 
Expedition to the undecided counsels of 
the Government and to culpable delay 
incommencing military operations. Now, 
of all the charges in the world vacilla- 
tion was the one that could least be 
substantiated against the Government. 
If they erred it was by too obstinate 
an adherence to the fixed policy of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of 
Egypt, and especially of the Soudan, 
so long as that could be actually 
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avoided, and it was only when the abso- 
lute necessity arose that they departed 
from the prescribed line of action; but 
although they even then did so with re- 
luctance, it was impossible to deny that 
they did so with vigour. Then asto the 
culpable delay in commencing military 
operations. Of course there was delay, 
and of course there were hopes enter- 
tained till the last moment that military 
measures would not be required. It 
was the custom of civilized nations to 
exhaust the resources of diplomacy be- 
fore making appeal to the final arbitra- 
ment of the sword. Of course there was 
hesitation to send an army into the 
desert. Those who had seen the deso- 
late shores of the Red Sea, the fever- 
smitten banks of the Nile, and the 
boundless, pitiless, and shifting sands 
of the desert, sympathized with hesita- 
tion in sending fair-haired armies of 
Anglo-Saxons into those inhospitable 
regions. The noble Marquess might 
not have hesitated, and especially in the 
cool shade and irresponsible freedom of 
Opposition he would not appear to have 
been a prey to any hesitation; but for 
those who were responsible for the de- 
cision and the result, who had to draw 
the route and sign the cheques, they 
naturally, and very properly, hesitated 
before committing the country to this 
vast expense and the regiments em- 
a to such hardships and privation. 

ad they not hesitated they would have 
been unworthy to hold the reins of 
power. Secondly, the noble Marquess 
said the policy of abandoning the Sou- 
dan after military operations was dan- 
gerous to Egypt and inconsistent with 
the interests of the Empire. Did the 
noble Marquess see no danger to the 
Empire in our remaining in the Sou- 
dan after the close of military opera- 
tions? A Government must consider 
many things—it must look beyond the 
geographical limits of any one country. 
It could not always only consider what 
it would like to do. It had to consider 
what it was possible for it to do in the 
circumstances ; next it had to consider 
what was politic, and then it had to 
consider what was honest. The Foreign 
Office and the India Office knew how 
all the Powers of Europe and the two 
Americas watched our proceedings. 
They knew how infectious a thing a 
high-handed and annexationist policy 
was, and although he or many others 
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might regret not founding after military 
operations a magnificent Colony in the 
Soudan to grow cotton and corn and 
oil and wine, and to become a first-class 
market for our home manufactures, yet 
they must remember what was possible, 
what was politic, and what was honest. 
Then let them consider for a moment 
the military position. The campaign 
was not yet over; it had, indeed, only 
just begun, and it was too early to judge 
it. When the campaign was first de- 
cided upon what did the Government 
do? Whom did they consult? They 
consulted the one man in England most 
competent to give them good advice— 
they consulted the same high authority, 
who, had he been in Office, the noble 
Marquess himself would probably have 
consulted—namely, Lord Wolseley. He 
gave them his advice. Others, it ap- 
peared, tendered different advice; the 
Government naturally followed Lord 
Wolseley’s. Would the noble Marquess 
have done otherwise? It was true the 
first object of the campaigu—the rescue 
of that heroic man, General Gordon— 
had not been attained, and all concurred 
that that was deplorable. He endorsed 
the word “deplorable” used by the 
noble Marquess in this connection—but 
the Papers presented to Parliament 
showed that this first object—the rescue 
of General Gordon—had been for a long 
time past impossible. They now knew 
that for a long time past the Mahdi had 
held Khartoum in the hollow of his 
hand—that he had played with it as a 
cat with a mouse. But the ultimate 
aim of the campaign was not jeopardized, 
nor for one moment doubtful. Let them 
calmly consider what had happened. 
They had lost two able Commanders and 
some brave men. They could not have 
campaigns without casualties — wars, 
like revolutions, were not made of rose- 
water. Butif they had no campaigns 
they would have no Generals, and he 
was one of those who believed that the 
demand would always produce the 
supply both of able Commanders and of 
brave men in the ranks of the British 
Army. People forgot that peace had 
its victims as well as war—that the bar- 
rack square was reponsible for more 
deaths than the field of battle; only the 
former passed unheeded, while the 
latter, being more glorious, were tele- 
graphed all over the world. Nothing 
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than the gross ration that had 
become habitual with us in forming an 
estimate of current events. People com- 
pared this Expedition with the iliaons 
War and with the Indian Mutiny. To 
do so was to lose all sense of proportion. 
Then people conjured up theories of 
widespread revolt in India and else- 
where. Nothing could be more false. 
He knew India pretty well, and he 
knew there was no unrest in the Native 
mind there now. The Natives of India 
were loyal, from the Nizam, the Maha- 
rajahs Scindiah and Holkar, downwards 
to the poorest ryot of Bengal or rajpoot 
of Central India, and were occupied in 
following the arts of peace, in making 
railways and other things. Either the 
noble Marquess believed in the exist- 
ence of a national crisis and in its 
gravity, or he did not. For his own 
part, he did not think that the noble 
Marquess did believe in its existence. 
The noble Marquess was made of 
sterner stuff than to be led away by all 
the sentimental nonsense of the day; he 
knew armies were not made only for 
the parade ground But still the noble 
Marquess was in a cleft stick. He 
either believed in the gravity of the 
crisis or he did not. If he did, he 
might do worse than follow the patriotic 
practice of former days, when Her Ma- 
jesty’s Opposition, in a national crisis, 
considered it a duty rather to strengthen 
than to weaken the hands of the Execu- 
tive. The historian had told them of a 
time when “ none was for a Party, but 
all were for the State.” Unfortunately, 
that was a long time ago, and things 
had not improved since then. But pos- 
sibly the noble Marquess did not believe 
in the gravity of the crisis after all; and 
in that case he would only say that the 
Resolutions were drawn with his accus- 
tomed skill and ingenuity, and pro- 
ceeded on the well-known tactics of 
endeavouring to make others believe 
what he did not believe himself. He 
would say no more than to express his 
conviction that the end of the campaign 
would fully justify the course taken by 
the Government, and his belief that the 
country retained undiminished and un- 
wavering confidence in the Government 
of Mr. Gladstone and in the generalship 
of Lord Wolseley. 

Tue Eart or JERSEY said, he 
thought the noble Lord (Lord Thur- 


was more remarkable, in his opinion, | low) had made a new departure that 


Lord Thurlow 
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night, and had hinted that there was 
another object for the Expedition 
besides the relief of General Gordon. 
In his (the Earl of Jersey’s) opinion, if 
the Government were to retain the con- 
fidence of the country they would have to 
show a far more decided front than they 
had done. The language of the Motion 
did not criticize the conduct of the cam- 
paign, but the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. They found fault with the 
Government that, having been warned 
in February last year of the great 
danger in which General Gordon was 
placed, they had taken no steps till 
August. It was high time that the 
policy of the Government should be tried 
by its results. In the past they had 
succeeded im nothing, and the future 
only seemed to point to a vindictive Ex- 
pedition, followed by a hasty evacua- 
tion. History could show nothing that 
could equal the baseness and weakness 
with which General Gordon had been 
treated. In March, Sir Evelyn Baring 
had pointed out General Gordon’s peril, 
and yet nothing was done till August. 
He wished to have an explanation from 
the Government as to how long a time 
the construction of the proposed railway 
from Suakin to Berber was likely to 
take, and what was to become of the 
line when the Soudan had been evacu- 
ated. He denied that a substantial 
beginning had been made in the in- 
trodution of representative institutions 
into Egypt, as alleged by the Prime 
Minister. The policy of the Govern- 
ment had, he urged, been one of wait- 
ing on events, and then of revenging 
themselves upon somebody whenever 
they had failed in consequence of their 
own indecision and vacillation. When 
they had failed to relieve Sinkat and 
Tokar, they revenged themselves upon 
Osman Digna; and now that they had 
failed to rescue General Gordon, they 
proposed to ‘‘smash” the Mahdi. If 
they were determined to evacuate Egypt, 
according to their repeated declarations, 
on what ground did the Government 
justify their interference there during 
the last three years? If, as he con- 
tended, England had important interests 
in Egypt, how were they to be secured 
by our abandoning that country ? Four- 
fifths of the trade that passed through 
the Suez Canal was British; and it was 
of the atest importance that the 


Canal should be so guarded that no 
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other Power would be able to use it 
in a hostile manner towards us. Who- 
ever was master in Egypt must be 
master of the Suez Canal; and it was 
our imperative duty to see that no other 
country had control of the latter. It 
was for that purpose we went to Egypt, 
and for it we must remain there. They 
really required to have what noble 
Lords opposite so much disliked, a 
scientific frontier ; and whether the line 
was drawn at Khartoum, Berber, or any 
other place, they must fix that as the 
limit of Egypt which they would defend 
against the Mahdi or any other Arab 
invader. They must also direct and 
control the Government of Egypt, and, 
without any offence to other Powers, let 
it be clearly understood that they in- 
tended to remain in Egypt for good. The 
future of Egypt was in the hands of this 
country, and for that reason he was glad 
that this Resolution had been proposed. 
The Government were alienating the 
goodwill of that great German Empire 
with which they ought to be in friendly 
alliance; there was now also a gloomy 
shadow over the frontier of Afghanis- 
tan, which was not likely to be dispelled 
by such a half-hearted policy as that 
which had been pursued in Egypt; and 
he, therefore, thought that their Lord- 
ships’ House would fail in its duty if it 
did not raise a warning voice against a 
system which had tarnished the honour 
and threatened to impair the strength of 
the Empire. 

Viscount BURY said, it appeared to 
him that the Government were not 
ready to vindicate their policy. He 
wished to call attention to the emptiness 
of the Benches on the Government side 
of the House. If the Government had 
a good cause there was reason to sup- 
pose that those Benches would not have 
presented that empty and ridiculous 
appearance which they now showed. 
One after another noble Lords on his 
own side of the House had risen to de- 
liver their opinions as to what the Go- 
vernment had done in Egypt, their sins 
of omission and commission, but hardly 
a noble Lord rose from the Ministerial 
side to respond; and the question was 
going entirely by default. He hoped 
by-and-bye that their Lordships would 
have some light thrown on the question 
from the Ministerial side; at present he 
had nothing to do but thrice to slay the 
slain. Nothing which had been said by 
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his noble Friends in the previous course 
of the debate had been contradicted by 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in his defence of the Govern- 
ment. It seemed to him that the noble 
Lord spoke in very halting phrases, and 
made a very lame defenceindeed. From 
the beginning of this Egyptian matter 
it seemed ‘to him that the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government had been well 
described as a policy of alternate aban- 
donment and hurry. Sometimes the 
Government were hurrying to action, 
and anon they were retracing their 
steps. After the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, and even up to the battle of Tel- 
el-Kebir, they advanced gaily enough ; 
but after that time the Government ap- 
peared to have thought that in handing 
over the crippled resources of Egypt to 
a Khedive, who was only nominally a 
Ruler, they sheltered themselves from 
responsibility ; by merely declaring that 
they had no responsibility, they thought 
that they avoided the reality of that re- 
sponsibility. During all that time, how- 
ever, the country had known well on 
whom the responsibility rested. When 
General Hicks went into the Southern 
Soudan, Her Majesty’s Government 
would not give him even the semblance 
of advice. They said that they avoided 
even advice on the matter. General 
Hicks went forward and met his doom 
like a man and a British soldier; but 
his doom lay at the door of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, who could give no 
decided opinion. They had the power 
of preventing that Expedition if they 
had chosen, and if they really believed, 
as they said they did, that Egypt ought 
to give up the Soudan. But the fiction 
of Khedivial responsibility was kept up, 
and it was even now being maintained, 
although all Europe knew now that it 
was a great pretence and a farce. In 
January, 1884, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs made a great change 
of front, and said that the Red Sea 
littoral was to be handed over to the 
Turkish troops. He also said that Khar- 
toum not only ought to be surrendered, 
but that it must be surrendered. The 
Government threw off the flimsy dis- 
guise of Khedivial responsibility, and 
assumed for a moment the real responsi- 
bility which must be left on the shoul- 
ders of the Government. At this time 
General Gordon went out to the Soudan. 
And at this time the garrison of Sinkat 
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fell. That massacre took place un- 
avenged. It was not until too late that 
the Government awoke to their respon- 
sibility in this matter, and that they 
thought of sending out an Expedition. 
General Graham was ordered out to 
Suakin. Why was he ordered out? 
Was it not that the Government felt 
that the indignation of the English 
people was so great that unless some- 
thing was done, not only the garrison 
of Sinkat, but the Government of Her 
Majesty, would be sacrificed? If that 
was not the reason, why did General 
Graham go out? It was true that 
General Graham won two great vic- 
tories; but he was stopped in the mid 
career of victory; and those victories 
were changed from real victories for 
the British arms to unjustified massacres 
by the fact that they were utterly ob- 
jectless. Gordon, having arrived at 
Khartoum, wrote on February 27 stating 
that the power of the Mahdi must be 
destroyed. ‘‘It is easy now,’ he said; 
‘* but it will be difficult hereafter.”” This 
warning of General Gordon was not 
followed up till August. The noble 
Earl the First Lord of the Admiralty 
tried to make out that there was no 
delay on the part of the Government. 
Mr. Gladstone said that the whole of 
the time between February 27 and when 
the Expedition went out at the end of 
August was employed in making pre- 
parations for the Expedition; but he 
left their Lordships to judge whether 
there was any solid foundation for such 
a statement as that. How could it be 
said that all the time between February 
and August was taken up in organizing 
an Expedition of the character that ulti- 
mately went out? The battle of El Teb 
was fought in February; and on the 
8rd of March General Gordon wrote— 

“Tf I could be mean enough to try to escape 
I should be unable to do so.” 
Yet it was even now asserted by Minis- 
ters that it was open to General Gordon 
to escape at any time if he had chosen 
to do so; and they insinuated that if 
he did not do so, it was because of 
his own obstinacy. 

Eant GRANVILLE: Who said 
that? 

Viscount BURY: Mr. Gladstone. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Certainly not. 

Viscount BURY said, he did not 
attribute the use of the word obstinacy 
to the Prime Minister; but that was 
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the fair inference to be drawn from his 
observations. The telegram from Gene- 
ral Gordon which he had just quoted 
showed that General Gordon could not 
have escaped even if he had wished to 
do so. On the 16th of March last Sir 
Evelyn Baring, telegraphing home, said 
that the Suakin-Berber road must be 
opened. That was the first mention 
made of this route. It was then fully 
discussed, and referred to the military 
advisers of the Cabinet. Sir Frederick 
Stephenson, one of the ablest and truest 
soldiers that ever served England, 
strongly advocated the Suakin-Berber 
route, and gave his reasons for pre- 
ferring it to the Nile Valley route. He 
did not complain of the Government de- 
ciding on the Nile Valley route; but hedid 
think that since General Stephenson was 
superseded on the avowed ground that 
he preferred the Suakin-Berber route 
and could not be asked to assist in car- 
rying out the Expedition up the Nile 
Valley, it was at least due to that 
gallant officer, now that the Govern- 
ment had at last decided on opening up 
the Suakin-Berber route, that some 
mention should be made in the House 
of the fact that he was the first to pro- 
pose it. On the 3rd of April Lord Hart- 
ington, in the face of repeated applica- 
tions from General Gordon, stated that 
he did not know that General Gordon 
wished for any troops. Yet on the 4th 
of April General Gordon wrote that all 
was up with him; that he was sur- 
rounded, and that if God did not protect 
him there was no one else to do so. 
From that date to the 19th there was a 
veil over the state of affairs at Khar- 
toum. But on that day a message came 
to a friend of General Gordon’s in Eng- 
land saying he was ‘‘hemmed in.” 
Two days after, when the matter came 
before Parliament, Mr. Gladstone pro- 
ceeded to explain what he understood 
by being ‘‘ hemmed in,” and drew a dis- 
tinction between that and the town 
being surrounded. It was afew days 
before this—on the 16th of April—that 
General Gordon wrote those memorable 
words in which he said he would leave 
to the Government the “ indeliable dis- 
grace” of deserting the garrisons. There 
were also two letters—one on the 19th 
and the other on the 16th — which 
showed the idea which he entertained 
of his cruel abandonment by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. On the 28rd of 
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April the noble Earl opposite sent a 
despatch to Mr. Egerton for transmis- 
sion, in which, referring to General 
Gordon, he said— 

**We do no‘ propose to supply him with 
Turkish or any other forces for the purpose of 
a ‘military expedition, such being beyond the 
scope of the commission he holds and at variance 
with the pacific nature of his mission, and if 
with this knowledge he continues at Khartoum 
he should state the cause of his intention of so 
doing.” 

That was a distinct intimation that the 
Government intended to abandon Gene- 
ral Gordon. On the 23rd of April Berber 
was closely invested, and on the 24th 
April Her Majesty’s Government de- 
clared that there was no risk at Berber. 
That had been stated by the First Lord 
of the Treasury. He had said ‘ Ber- 
ber isin no danger.” Soon afterwards 
Berber shared the fate of Sinkat, and 
5,000 men were sacrificed, with the noble 
Commander of that place. Just at that 
time a debate took place in the House of 
Commons, in the course of which Sir 
Charles W. Dilke declared that the Go- 
vernment would send aid to General 
Gordon when they thought it advisable, 
and would not be hurried by any num- 
ber of debates on Votes of Censure. They 
had been applied to in February for 
relief. They sent out in August. And 
this very fact showed that they had 
been culpably negligent. He did not 
for a moment say that the Relief Expe- 
dition was not hurried forward with all 
despatch; neither did he say that it 
was not successful so far as it had 
gone. Far be it from him, too, to 
say that the noble soldiers had not 
thoroughly well done their duty. One 
might find fault with the officials who 
planned the Expedition; but everyone 
who did so should make it distinct 
and clear that he did not include those 
who were under orders to go and so 
nobly went. The doings of Her Ma- 
jesty’s troops in the Expedition were 
beyond all praise, and demanded no 
praise from him, as their fame had been 
sung in one universal poan. The fact, 
however, now remained that they were 
in a very dangerous position; but he 
would not go deeply into military de- 
tails, but would merely point out that 
by the laches of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in not establishing in the early 
part of last year the Suakin- Berber 
road, the troops were now without an 

available base, far away to the North 
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down the Nile. It must be difficult for 
them, in the present state of the Nile, 
to bring their provisions and supplies 
from their base to the forward position 
in which Lord Wolseley now found him- 
self. Thé fact was that, like everything 
else that had been done, the Suakin- 
Berber road had been adopted too late. 
No greater authority on the subject of 
railway construction in the East existed 
than Sir Richard Temple, who, in Feb- 
ruary of last year, had drawn up a 
Memorandum on that road, in which he 
said that by taking an average of the 
time occupied in the construction of 
Indian military roads, it might easily 
be determined how long it would take 
to construct such a road and how much 
it would cost; and he said that if it were 
then begun—that was in February last 
year—and pushed on with full power 
and full command of money, it might be 
ready in nine months. The road was 
280 miles in length, and the daily 
average of work could hardly be put 
down at more than a mile, and at that 
rate the road would be ready in nine 
months from this time. He even thought 
a few months might be added to that to 
allow for delay; and, therefore, if the 
railway, which was to be so long in con- 
struction, was only now begun, what 
good would it be for the base of opera- 
tions for the troops during the next 
ensuing summer? They were told that 
the object of Her Majesty’s Government 
was to chastise the Mahdi at Khartoum 
and to withdraw from the country. If 
they were to withdraw, of what use 
was it to make a railway, which would 
not be ready for nearly a year? The 
Government were not going to establish 
a stable Government at Khartoum or in 
the Soudan, as they had heard from the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Northbrook) had 
made no such statement. 

Viscount BURY said, the statement 
of the First Lord was to the effect that 
the one thing the Government would 
not do was to keep troops at Khartoum 
to establish a stable Government in the 
Soudan. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
understood the noble Ear! to state exactly 
the contrary. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY was also 
understood to say that the noble Vis- 
count had misapprehended the obser- 
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vations of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Tare Marquess or SALISBURY: The 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 
rality said that the worst of all policies 
would be that our troops should remain 
for any time in Khartoum for the pur- 
pose of confirming the belief that a 
stable Government would be established 
in the Soudan. 

Viscount BURY said, he would call 
another witness as to the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. On the 
5th of August last year the Secretary 
for War stated that it was probable 
that General Gordon, before retiring 
from Khartoum, might desire to esta- 
blish some stable form of government, 
‘‘ That, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, would be exceeding his 
instructions.” That was very much 
what he understood the First Lord to 
say—namely, that it was not within the 
scope of the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government to form anything like stable 
government in the Soudan. Part of 
General Gordon’s instructions were to 
the following effect :— 

“* After the complete evacuation you will 
take the necessary steps for establishing an 
organized government in the different Provinces 
of the Soudan,” 
and, therefore, he was bound to say 
that the Secretary for War was some- 
what imperfectly informed of the inten- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government ; and 
as the First Lord of the Admiralty dis- 
played the same ignorance, he would 
leave the Government to settle the mat- 
ter of their policy between them. This 
ignorance of their policy only showed 
that the Resolution proposed by his 
noble Friend was fully justifiable, and 
fully borne out by facts; and there 
being no settled opinion on the part of 
the Government on this very important 
question, it behoved that House to ex- 
press an opinion as to what that policy 
should be. He would not enter into 
what that policy should be, as his noble 
Friend tok peas into it in a most tho- 
rough manner. His noble Friend had 
given no uncertain sound, and he was 
persuaded that the House would fully 
agree with him in the policy he had 
enunciated. This policy of abandon- 
ment, of which General Gordon was so 
cruelly made the victim, had been 
adopted by a Minister who, only a few 
years ago, fell violently foul of the late 
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lamented Leader of the Conservative 
Party, because, as he said, he did not 
fully appreciate the Bulgarian atroci- 
ties. Worse atrocities than those had 
been committed in the Soudan. Twenty 
thousand people, at the very least, had 
been murdered, all garrisons favourable 
to this country and who acted under its 
protection, and that had been done by 
the culpable apathy and negligence of 
Her Majesty’s Government. If no settled 
Government were established in the Sou- 
dan, what would be the position of our 
allies? The people of the friendly tribes 
had been told by the Mahdi that he 
would come and ‘‘skin” them, as they 
expressed it there. The declaration of 
retirement had been the great difficulty 
of General Gordon and Lord Wolseley. 
If the Government had recognized their 
responsibilities in time, the journey up 
the Nile would have been, as General 
Gordon stated, a mere picnic. The 
friendly tribes now knew what they had 
to expect ; and could it be wondered at 
that they had been made bitterly hos- 
tile? He thought that this Motion of 
Censure upon the Government was fully 
deserved, and he was quite sure that 
throughout the country one unanimous 
voice of condemnation would be heard 
against their policy. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY observed, 
that the noble Marquess opposite, in the 
earlier portion of the debate, referred to 
the preference given to the Nile route, 
and he wished to say a few words upon 
that subject. The noble Lord opposite 
had said that he hoped an apology would 
be given to Sir Frederick Stephenson by 
the War Office authorities for having 
first neglected his advice and then 
adopted it; but he could assure the 
House that General Stephenson would 
never claim such an apology for himself. 
It was perfectly true that they asked his 
advice, as, of course, they should ask 
the advice of a distinguished and gallant 
General who had local knowledge to 
give them; but the question of the 
adoption of the Suakin route as against 
the Nile route was one dependent upon 
time and other conditions. He was quite 
poet to admit that if the railway 

ad been completed, and Berber had 
been in their hands, it would have been 
the more certain and safe route for 
the troops to arrive at Khartoum than 
the route adopted. But let them just 
look at the character of the problem they 
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had to solve, and the nature of the two 
routes. The Suakin-Berber route in- 
volved the crossing of 100 miles of desert 
with one single well. It was only in 
very small bodies, of not more than 300 
or 400 each, that troops could have 
crossed the desert. But at this time 
Berber was not in friendly hands, both 
ends of the desert were in hostile hands; 
and, looking at these facts and the gene- 
ral character of the route, he ventured 
to think he was below the mark con- 
siderably when he said that they would 
have required 30,000 or 40,000 camels 
going backwards and forwards to sup- 
port an army adequate to the occasion 
in the neighbourhood of Berber or Khar- 
toum. At present, as the noble Lord 
said, they were adopting that route. He 
admitted it; but it was to be remembered 
that they were not now tied by time in 
the way they were last year, when that 
route was proposed. They had got the 
whole time before them to complete, at 
any rate, a great portion of the railroad 
before the cool weather arrived, when it 
would be possible to move large bodies 
of troops. The noble Lord doubted very 
much whether the railway would be 
open before nine months had passed. 
On that point he wished to give no over- 
sanguine estimate; he could only say 
that the gentlemen whom they had em- 
ployed as constructors, and who had a 
vast amount of experience, gave them a 
much more favourable account of that ; 
and they might fairly hope, before the 
summer was over, at any rate, a con- 
siderable portion of the road would be 
completed, and that that portion of the 
road which, though presenting the 
greatest difficulty for animals and men 
to cross, would be the easiest-made por- 
tion of the railway, would be finished at 
a comparatively rapid pace. It was on 
the distinct advice of Lord Wolseley that 
it was decided to adopt the Nile route. 
The advantages of that route were mani- 
fest forthree reasons. In the first place, 
they had a very considerable portion of 
that route easily navigable. They had 
a base—although at a considerable dis- 
tance from the sea, still it was a base— 
at Wady Halfa. There was also the 
great advantage that by following the 
river route each boat was able to carry 
supplies for its crew for 100 days. He 
thought that Lord Wolseley’s plan, in 
spite of the difficulties he had had to 
undergo, had been perfectly justified by 
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its success. But there was a third 
reason, and that was that, in addition 
to the military advantages, from a poli- 
tical point of view it was of great im- 
portance that the advance should be 
made along the Nile, because there was 
great danger of the spread of fanaticism 
among the tribes of Upper Egypt and 
Nubia, and it was eminently desirable 
that a Force should appear on the Nile, 
with a view to securing the allegiance of 
the wavering or disaffected tribes. They 
knew the great importance of Dongola, 
and of conciliating the allegiance of the 
Mudir of Dongola, and it was indispens- 
able that a brigade should be prepared 
in order to advance as quickly as pos- 
sible from Assouan and Wady Halfa to 
Dongola. Therefore, by going up the 
Nile, they combined with the military 
advantages the great political advantage 
of giving strength to the allegiance of 
the tribes among whom they passed. He 
wished again to assure his noble Friend 
that no one had the slightest idea of 
easting the slightest slur on his gallant 
friend, Sir Frederick Stephenson. But, 
while fully recognizing the great ability 
of Sir Frederick Stephenson, it was only 
fair to state that he had had none of the 
peculiar experience of the modes of 
paren cataracts which had fallen to the 
ot of Lord Wolseley, in the Red River 
Expedition. The whole problem was 
changed, and it was of no use now un- 
derrating the difficulties and dangers of 
the Soudan Campaign. They must face 
them, or they would become more grave. 
He ventured to think that retirement, if 
possible, would be accompanied with 
the greatest dangers, and unless a check 
were now given to the barbarian fanati- 
cism which was now flooding Khartoum, 
it would probably in future years cause 
far greater difficulties and dangers than 
at the present time. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, the noble Karl had not yet ex- 
plained why the Government had se- 
lected the Suakin-Berber route at the 

resent time, if it were so impracticable 
ast year. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, the 
Suakin route was the best with the rail- 
way. 

Toe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, it was all very well to talk about 
the railway ; but when were they to have 
the railway? This was the first time 
that a railway had beeu pushed forward 
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into an enemy’s country. As to the asser- 
tion that we were not tied for time, it 
seemed to him that we were very much 
tied for time. He failed to see any 
difference between March of last year 
and March of this year, except that last 
year we won two victories, and this year 
we had been obliged to retreat. Last 
year, however, everything was in 
readiness for an Expedition, but the 
vacillation of the Government prevented 
a start being made. The railway was 
sent out, and what had become of it 
he did not know; but he supposed that 
the taxpayers of England would have to 
pay for that railway, as well as the 
new one which was now to be laid 
down. He had listened to the speeches 
of noble Lords who were Members 
of the Government, and had heard 
them applauded by Members of the Go- 
vernment, but not by noble Lords be- 
hind them. Thedebate had been brought 
about by the deplorable loss which the 
country had sustained by the death 
of General Gordon. The people of this 
country had watched that hero’s career 
with the keenest interest ever since he 
was first despatched to the Soudan now 
more than a year ago. Every telegram, 
every scrap of information had been 
read with an excitement growing more 
intense as the dangers to which he was 
exposed became more pressing and the 
wretched feebleness of the Government 
became more apparent. When he first 
heard that Her Majesty’s Government 
had decided to send General Gordon 
single-handed into the Soudan, he 
thought that a more insane expedition 
never had been planned or one more 
likely to lead to the most disastrous 
complications for this country in the 
future. The difficulties which were in 
all conscience terrible enough to daunt 
anyone less courageous than General 
Gordon had been increased a hundred- 
fold by the declaration forced from the 
Khedive’s Government by our Ministers 
at home that Egypt was to abandon the 
Soudan. How was it possible that the 
garrisons which General Gordon was sent 
out to remove in safety could be so re- 
moved if every tribe in the Soudan was 
driven into the service of the Mahdi for 
self-preservation, acting under the im- 
pression that when the garrisons were 
removed, the Mahdi, being master of the 
situation, could deal with them at his 
pleasure ? But there was just one chance 
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that a man of such extraordinary re- 
source and ability, having a knowledge 
of the Soudan far in advance of anyone 
who could possibly have been, employed, 
might, if he was honestly supported by 
the authorities at home, with the prestige 
such support would give him, have been 
able to carry out the wishes of the Go- 
vernment and extricate the garrisons 
with safety from their perilous position. 
That chance might have been realized if 
the Government at home had been pre- 
pared to carry out as far as lay in their 
power the wishes of the agent they had 
employed, who being on the spot, and 


‘having information at his command, and 


a knowledge of the people he was deal- 
ing with, must have known better than 
anybody else what was best to be done. 
But how did the Government behave in 
this respect? Every single request 
which was transmitted to them by Gene- 
ral Gordon from the first to the last had 
been either directly refused or the carry- 
ing out of it postponed until it was too 
late. It was needless for him to enu- 
merate the requests which were made 
and which were refused. They had ap- 

eared in despatches, and in the public 

ress, and each succeeding demand, 
tardily published by the Government, 
with their reasons for its refusal, 
had excited among General Gordon’s 
fellow-countrymen a feeling of irrita- 
tion and disgust. The cruel, the dis- 
graceful treatment of General Gordon 
would form for ever one of the 
blackest pages in English history. The 
Prime Minister the other night declared 
in feeling language that though General 
Gordon was dead, yet his example would 
remain as a benefit to future generations 
of Englishmen. But what was the use 
of feeling language or national monu- 
ments now that General Gordon was 
dead, when they would not hold out a 
finger in time to save him while he was 
alive? The Prime Minister did not say, 
however, what would be the effects of 
the example set by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in having sent this heroic 
Englishman to the Soudan, for the pur- 
pose of tiding themselves over a few 
months of Parliamentary criticism, and 
then having deserted him, without re- 
morse, notwithstanding his pleadings 
for succour and assistance, and left him 
to his crue] fate. The Prime Minister 
the other night tried to show that, 
owing to the hot season, nothing could 
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have been done to avert this terrible 
disaster. What was the difference be- 
tween the climate of the Soudan in 
March, 1884, when the Government de- 
clared a Relief Expedition impossible, 
after having won two victories over the 
Arabs which would have assisted ma- 
terially in opening up the route from 
Suakin to Berber, and the climate of 
the Soudan in March, 1885, when those 
victories of last year had been forgotten, 
when the Mahdi had obtained posses- 
sion of Khartoum, and when the man 
we sought to rescue was no more? The 
other arguments which he had heard 
used by the Government had been that 
it was not their fault that Khartoum 
was lost, as it fell in consequence of 
treachery; and that the reason why 
General Wolseley’s Expedition started 
so late last autumn was owing to the 
difficulty of deciding whether the Sua- 
kin or the Nile route was the better one 
to adopt. The latter was about the most 
ridiculous excuse that could well be 
brought forward. Did it take the Go- 
vernment six months to arrive at the 
determination that the Nile route was 
the best, and was it necessary to wait 
until the river began to fall? Then, as 
to the fact that Khartoum fell through 
treachery, and that it could not te 
avoided, he quite admitted that it fell 
through treachery—treachery of the 
blackest and most flagrant kind. But 
through what treachery? Was it alone 
the treachery of those cowardly Pashas 
who opened the gates to the Mahdi’s 
troops? There was a worse treachery 
even than that. There was the treachery 
of the Government that deserted and 
deceived the man they themselves had 
sent into such deadly peril, refusing 
every request which he made, and be- 
traying him and the town he had so 
gallantly defended by withholding the 
much-needed support which could easily 
have been sent in time. They were now 
entering upon a campaign in the Sou- 
dan which was likely to cost this coun- 
try dearly. They had no information 
as to what they were fighting for. The 
Government had, according to their 
precedent, declared no policy. They 
were ruled by men who engaged in 
warlike operations without any definite 
aim, who sacrificed the blood and trea- 
sure of this country without giving a 
reason for so doing, who slaughtered 
thousands of unfortunate Arabs without 
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any purpose, and who were at that very 
moment increasing the difficulties and 
dangers of our gallant troops in the 
Soudan by refusing to lay down a policy 
—a Government which, had it not been 
supported by an enormous majority in 
‘another place,” obtained on false issues 
by false promises and pledges, which 
had been broken, would long since have 
been discarded by the country, which 
they had so disgusted, misruled, and 
dishonoured, and thus saved this great 
Empire from disaster, discredit, and 
disgrace. A definite policy was now 
required ; they had been too long with- 
out one. Englishmen were tired of this 
un-English Government, and the Party 
which would take up a decided line 
with regard to Egypt and the Soudan, 
who would not be afraid to take advan- 

of that position which our sacrifices 
had entitled us to, would be supported 
by the almost unanimous opinion of the 
people of these Realms. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
do not think that any Member of the 
— Government will regret that this 

otion has been brought forward; and 
we are very willing that the opinion of 
Parliament on the Egyptian policy of 
the Government during the last two or 
three years should be taken. For in 
cases of emergency, and no doubt this 
is one, the essential point is not who 
shall be Minister—the one thing all- 
important is that the Minister, whoever 
he may be, shall possess, and be known 
to possess, the confidence of Parliament. 
And I cannot conceive a situation more 
false, or in its results more fatal, than 
that which would be created by an Op- 
position who were able to say—‘‘ We 
could turn you out on a Vote of Con- 
fidence if we pleased; but we prefer, 
though having the majority on our side, 
to remain in the position of irresponsible 
critics.” That would not be a Consti- 
tutional state of things, and it would be 
one under which no Government could 
either carry on war, or negotiate suc- 
cessfully. I think, therefore, that the 
Party represented by noble Lords oppo- 
site has done right in bringing this 
question to an issue; and I can assure 
them that we on our side ask no 
indulgence and no forbearance beyond 
that which we believe any set of men 
placed in circumstances of unprecedented 
perplexity and difficulty might claim, 
and are willing to bear the full re- 
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sponsibility of whatever we have said 
or done, or left unsaid or undone, not 
claiming for ourselves infallibility, but 
willing to admit that we have made 
mistakes, if you can show us what 
those mistakes are. I have no criticism 
to offer on the terms of the Motion made 
against us by the noble Marquess oppo- 
site (the Marquess of Salisbury). It is 
plain-spoken and uncompromising, and 
raises the question fairly; but I may 
observe that in “ another place,” where 
the fate of Ministers is more apt to be 
decided, the corresponding Motion does 
not seem to have been framed or sup- 
ported in such a manner as to show 
any great desire to secure a victory. 
Things may have altered, and second 
thoughts may be best; but assuredly 
the appearance is that of a demonstra- 
tion rather than of a battle. This 
Motion does not raise, in either of its 
branches—and I am glad it does not— 
the question whether it was wise, in the 
first instance, to go to Egypt at all. I 
can well understand that there may be, 
on that point, a reasonable difference of 
opinion among men who usually think 
alike. In my view, the strongest argu- 
ment in favour of the course actually 
taken is the certainty that if we had not 
occupied the country and put an end to 
anarchy, some other Power would have 
stepped in and taken our place, and 
done so, and probably would have done 
it with much less concern for purely 
Egyptian interests, and with a much 
more exclusive desire of national ad- 
vantage than we are ever likely to show. 
But that matter is settled, as I conceive, 
by many previous debates. There is no 
doubt that public opinion was at the 
time, and has been ever since, in favour 
of that occupation, and it is useless to go 
back to controversies which are now 
merely historical. I refer to it now 
only to say that, while I quite under- 
stand the language of those who think 
we ought, in 1882, to have left Egypt 
alone, I do not see any step that has 
been subsequently taken which did not 
follow almost necessarily from that first 
proceeding. And although the second 
part of the Motion of the noble Marquess 
opens a wide field of controversy, I do not 
gather thatit isdesired now to aes the 
diplomatic history of the last two years as 
regards the annexation of Egypt. There 
are, no doubt, many persons who think 
that we ought at once, on occupying 
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the country, to have taken the whole 
control into our own hands, and treated 
Egypt as being practically a Province of 
the British Empire. We have never 
accepted that view. In the first place, 
I conceive that we should have been 
doing what we had no right todo. In 
the next place, we should have utterly 
thrown away that good understanding 
with other Powers interested in Egypt 
which, on the whole, has been main- 
tained during those transactions, and 
which, I believe, will still survive, 
uninjured, the present complications. 
And, lastly, we should have been 
iving the signal for a general scram- 
Ele, which might very probably have 
ended in a European war. These 
reasons influenced us, and from the first 
—from Tel-el-Kebir, and even earlier, 
to the present day—we have steadily 
kept in view the fact that our occupa- 
tion was temporary and provisional only, 
and that our object must be to put the 
Egyptian Administration in such a posi- 
tion that, guarded and guaranteed from 
external interference, it should be able 
to stand alone. I believe it is that de- 
termination which is the real cause of 
much, or most, of the opposition that 
we have met with. There may not be 
many persons who will say in so many 
words “‘annex Egypt;”’ but there are 
very many who wish matters so carried 
on that annexation, or something equi- 
valent to it, shall be the inevitable end. 
Now, my Lords, accepting the view of 
our position which we took, assuming 
that it was our duty during our tem- 
porary occupation to do for the Egyp- 
tian Government what they would, if 
well advised and able, have done for 
themselves, what was to be our attitude 
in regard to the Soudan? The noble 
Marquess says its abandonment was a 
mistake—that we ought not to have pro- 
nounced in favour of its evacuation. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I said you ought not to have an- 
nounced it. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I do not 
quite follow the noble Marquess, unless 
he means that, while it was right to do 
it, we ought to have kept the decision 
secret from all parties concerned, which, 
as far as I can see, would have been 
utterly impossible. At all events, we 


knew that the Soudan could not be held 
by Egypt, except at heavy cost; that 
ever since its acquisition it had been 
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a dead loss to the revenues of that 
country; and that, even under such 
a zealous and capable Governor as 
General Gordon, order was very im- 
perfectly maintained there. We knew 
that an increase of burdens on the 
Egyptian people meant not merely 
inconvenience, but starvation. In our 
view, after the failure of Hicks Pasha’s 
Force, it would have been simple mad- 
ness to attempt the reconquest of the 
Province. Therefore, all we had to do 
was to endeavour to save the garrisons; 
and we must remember that they were 
scattered all over the country, in places 
where we had nothing to do with 
sonding them, and where it was most 
difficult to reach them. Then, as to the 
despatch of Hicks Pasha’s Army, the 
noble Marquess complains that we al- 
lowed that Army to be sent. I quite 
agree that if it had been possible to 
have known at that time all that we 
know now of the state of the Soudan, 
that is a step which I think we should 
not have taken. But you must judge 
it, not by what we know now, but by 
what we knew then; and we must re- 
member that hostilities had been going 
on for some years, and that the Egyptian 
Forces had generally been successful; 
and it would have been a high-handed 
and invidious act to interfere by force 
to prevent the actual Rulers of the 
country from attempting to suppress 
an insurrection in one of their own Pro- 
vinces, which they were confident of being 
able to put down. I do not think there 
are many people who will contend that it 
is our duty to reconquer the Soudan for 
Egypt. It is, in our belief, a very worth- 
less possession. To regain it at our own 
cost would have been imposing an un- 
justifiable burden on this country; to 
regain it at the cost of Egypt, which 
was already bankrupt, would have been 
cruelty to the Egyptian people. We 
determined, therefore, and I believe the 
great majority of the public here thought 
with us, to confine ourselves to the 
attempt to rescue the garrison at Khar- 
toum. That was the policy of ‘‘ Rescue 
and retire,’ which has been so much 
criticized, but which I believe to 
have been entirely sound. It simply 
meant this—that we would not endea- 
vour to extend or to maintain Egyptian 
control over a country which, even if 
conquered, Egypt could not hold with- 
out ruin. But, my Lords, I will not 
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attempt to deny that, in one respect, 
circumstances have undoubtedly altered 
since Tel-el-Kebir. We have learnt 
much—and by no possible means could 
we have known it beforehand—as to the 
position and as to the objects of that 
mysterious personage, the Mahdi. We 
were naturally inclined to believe, in 
the first instance, that he was a local 
Chief, desirous only of setting free his 
country from Egyptian rule, and who 
would be satisfied when that object was 
accomplished. In that view of his posi- 
tion, had he been disposed to allow the 
garrisons to withdraw peaceably, we 
were not disposed to quarrel with him. 
If it was a gain, as we do not doubt, to 
Egypt to be quit of the Soudan, and if 
the people of the Soudan wished to be 
free from Egypt, what ground of differ- 
ence was there? And it was in that 
spirit that we sent out General Gordon 
on his mission. The objects with which 
he was sent out were fully set out last 
year. There have been various criti- 
cisms upon that mission by the noble 
Marquess and those who succeeded him. 
The noble Marquess called it a hopeless 
and impossible task; but, my Lords, 
that was not General Gordon’s own view 
of it. He had been Governor General 
of the Soudan; and he knew the people 
better than anyone, and he himself volun- 
teered to go. He certainly did not re- 
gard it as a forlorn hope; and we were 
encouraged to send him by his own 
description of what he was likely to be 
able to accomplish. We had fair ground 
for expecting that the insurgents at 
Khartoum would be content with the 
evacuation of their country; that they 
would be willing to make arrangements 
for the withdrawal of the garrisons; and 
that they would be satisfied, having got 
what they wanted, to remain on good 
terms with Egypt. I do not think that 
was an irrationa] or an unreasonable 
belief. Now, what has passed at Khar- 
toum is very obscure, and I suppose will 
always remain so. But one thing has 
come out clearly. We are not dealing 
with a merely local disturbance. We 
are not fighting a Chief whose only 
object is to restore independence to his 
own tribe or country. The Mahdi is 
the head of a religious war—a Mahom- 
medan crusade—and it does not follow 
that if we leave him alone he will leave 
us or Egypt alone, or even that the fire 
he has lighted will stop there, or be 
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confined within the limits of Africa. The 
best proof is that when we were willing 
to withdraw from Khartoum, and when 
we might have reasonably supposed that 
he would have been glad to favcili- 
tate our retirement, he has not abated 
his hostility, and has not accepted any 
offers of peace. Well, that fact alters 
the situation completely. We are not 
bound either to defend or to attack 
Khartoum ; but we are bound to protect 
Egypt from attack. We have assumed 
that duty as a result of our occupation ; 
and while the occupation lasts we cannot 
withdraw from it. If, therefore, you 
ask what we are now trying to do, I 
say exactly the same as last year. Wo 
have not varied as to the object, though 
we have been compelled to change the 
means. We tried negotiation, while 
there seemed a chance that negotiation 
might succeed: it did not succeed, and 
then there was no alternative but to 
send out an Expedition. Surely that 
is the natural and ordinary course of 
things; and it is very idle to censure 
us, as some people do, for not sending 
out a vast and costly Expedition in the 
first instance, when there was fair 
ground to hope that the necessity for 
such an Expedition might have been 
averted. I do not think the question 
will be asked, whether we had a right 
to expose so valuable a life as that of 
General Gordon on an occasion of great 
public importance? All England ap- 
plauded the courage and promptitude 
with which he accepted that perilous 
mission. But why did we applaud it? 
Because we knew, and all the world knew, 
that it was a mission that involved great 
personal risk. If it had been otherwise, 
the applause would not have been given. 
It is nothing new that English officers 
should be sent, and should volunteer to 
serve on hazardous missions; and, in 
this case, I think no one will deny that 
the object to be attained was worth the 
risk. You would undoubtedly have a 
right to blame us if it can be shown that 
we had failed in any way, or at any 
time, to give General Gordon that sup- 
port which might have helped him. But 
I venture to affirm that you cannot show 
that. I have heard some very confident 
assertions that we have failed in this 
respect; but assertions are not argu- 
ments. [‘Oh, oh!”] I want to know 
what request of his, if possible to be 
acted on, with a single exception, have 
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we refused or declined to comply with ? 
The exception which I make is his desire 
that Zebehr Pasha might be sent out to 
help him. That is the sole instance of a 
refusal. We may have been right or 
wrong in deciding not to send Zebehr— 
if we had been thinking only of our 
own responsibility we were undoubtedly 
wrong—but we were governed by con- 
siderations of a very different kind. We 
knew that General Gordon had seen but 
little of Zebehr since the time when 
they were opposed to one another in the 
Soudan. We knew that the very gene- 
rosity of his nature might lead him to 
rely with undue confidence on assurances 
of reconciliation and promises of sup- 
port. We could not shut our eyes to 
the fact that those who had far better 
opportunities of knowing Zebehr than 
General Gordon had believed him to be 
untrustworthy, and thought that if em- 
ployed by us he would betray his 
employers, and in that single instance 
we overruled General Gordon’s judg- 
ment; but it was in the interest of Ge- 
neral Gordon’s safety and success, and 
by the advice of those who had the best 
means of judging of the character of the 
man whom he proposed to us to employ. 
It is said that he at one time asked for 
Turkish troops to be sent to him. Thatis 
true ; but, as a matter of fact, no Turkish 
troops were available, or could have been 
sent to him within such limits of time 
that they would have been of any use. It 
is natural that, with the public grief for 
General Gordon’s death, there should 
have been mixed a desire—as there 
always is in such cases—to make some- 
body responsible for the disaster which 
we all lament. And the popular charge 
against us is—and it has been echoed 
in this House — that, by undue de- 
lay in sending out an Expedition to 
rescue him, we sacrificed General Gor- 
don’s life and the lives of the gar- 
rison whom he went to save. A graver 
offence, if you could prove it, it would 
be difficult to bring against any set 
of public men. If it were justified, 
I, for one, should regard a Vote of 
Censure and removal from power as 
an inadequate rather than excessive 
expiation. But where is the proof? 
We know generally, though not pre- 
cisely, what it was that caused the 
fall of Khartoum. We know that it 
was the work of treachery in the gar- 
rison itself. We have no reason to doubt 
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the authenticity of that telegram, of 
very recent date, in which General Gor- 
don spoke of the length of time that he 
should be able to hold out. We know 
that, as regards ammunition, he was 
abundantly provided. We had a tele- 
gram from him, in September, stating 
that he had then provisions for four 
months; and, since that date, we heard 
of a very large capture of provisions and 
supplies which must have replenished his 
stores for a considerable time. So far asI 
know, there is not the shadow of a proof 
that the want of supplies had anything 
to do with the fall of Khartoum. Now, 
my Lords, as to the date of the Expedi- 
tion, I need not point out that to send 
out a force of sufficient strength for the 
purpose during the hot weather was 
simply impossible. The river would 
not have been navigable, and the climate 
destructive. The sole question at issue, 
therefore, is, whether, supposing it had 
been in our power to send out the 
relieving foree under Lord Wolseley 
a month earlier, that month would have 
made any difference in the result. Where 
is the evidence that it would? As far 
as it is possible to judge, the treachery 
of the garrison was an incident that 
might have oecurred at any period of 
the siege. Probably—though I admit 
all is conjecture — it had been long 
planned; and, although the noble Mar- 
quess ridiculed and discredited the 
theory, I see nothing improbable in the 
idea that the final act was precipitated 
by the very knowledge that a relieving 
force was on its way and near to Khar- 
toum. Reference has been made to tele- 
grams from Gordon in which he assumes 
that he has been deserted. My answer 
is that the communications were often 
interrupted ; and, in the absence of 
news, General Gordon at times may 
have thought so; but I deny, in the 
most unqualified manner, that anything 
was said or done, or left unsaid or un- 
done, here that could point to the belief 
that he was not to be rescued if neces- 
sary. Naturally, we did not choose to 
launch out into an enterprize of that 
kind till we were assured of its necessity. 
Who would? But the idea that it might 
be necessary was never absent from our 
minds; and I say, with confidence, that 
the intention of leaving Gordon and his 
party to take their chance, making no 
effort to relieve them, was never at any 
moment entertained. It is hardly ne- 
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cessary to make that assertion, because, 
obviously, no Government could have 
acted on a policy of that sort without 
insuring its own destruction —to say 
nothing of other motives. But I am 
asked—‘‘ Could you not have sent out a 
small force before the hot weather set 
in?’ Of what use would a few hundred 
men have been? There was no large 
force to send; and the 200 or 300 men 
who have been referred to would, in all 

robability, never have reached him. 

eference is made to that telegram, of 
the 14th of December, in which it is 
said—‘ This would not have happened 
if you had kept me better informed as to 
your intentions.”’ I do not like to criti- 
cize a document so pathetic; but what 
does it refer to? Probably—it is only 
spears — communications which 
ailed to reach him, as we know they 
repeatedly did. And how that letter is 
to be reconciled with later documents in 
an opposite sense I do not see. I do 
not like to speak too confidently; but 
the absolutely conflicting character of 
the telegrams from Khartoum is obvious 
—it has long been a source of perplexity 
—and till we know the facts more accu- 
rately it is impossible to build upon 
them. Another question has been asked 
—why, after the defeat of Osman Digna 
near Suakin in the spring, did you not 
order an advance to Berber by that 
route? The reasons against taking that 
course seemed to us conclusive. Only 
a small force could have crossed the 
Desert owing to the want of water; 
the season was getting late; the feeling 
of the tribes was entirely unknown; and 
to send so small a force into a country 
where they were liable to attack, 
at any moment, by enemies of infinitely 
superior force, seemed to the Go- 
vernment to be too rash a proceeding 
to be justified as a military opera- 
tion. We have been told to-night, 
in a sort of triumphant tone, that we 
could have used the Suakin- Berber route 
last year, and that this is shown by the 
fact that we propose to use that route 
now. I do not pretend to be a judge of 
military operations; but it seems to me 
there is all the difference in the world 
between sending out a small force into 
a country full of enemies whose strength 
is unknown—which would have been 
the case last year—and sending it out 
to meet another force, already on the 
spot, which will make a junction with 
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it. If we are asked why we chose 
the Nile route in preference to that 
by Suakin, we answer that we acted 
after full deliberation, and after taking 
the opinion of the best military autho- 
rities; and we say further that, so far 
as the operation itself is concerned, the 
choice of that route has been justified 
by results. The doubt was whether 

hartoum could be reached in the 
cold season. Well, Khartoum has been 
reached in the cold season, reached in 
ample time to have relieved the garrison 
if that garrison had not been betrayed, as 
it might have been at any moment since 
the siege began. Ido not know whether 
it is necessary to go back to the question 
of General Baker’s defeat, which we dis- 
cussed last year, and for which, of course, 
the noble Marquess holds us responsible. 
The answer which I gave then I give 
now—that the defeat of a disciplined 
force of 3,000 or 4,000 men, though not 
very good troops—that is admitted by 
everyone—by 1,200 Arabs, half-armed, 
was not a contingency for which any 
man could be blamed for not having 
foreseen. We know now—we did not 
know then—the desperate fanaticism of 
these Arabs, and I do not think the 
Government should be charged with 
rashness, even though the Expedition 
was unsuccessful. As to the Expedition 
of General Graham, and the assertion that 
it was useless, and that, in making it, 
we were guilty of merely useless and 
vindictive slaughter, the answer is, we 
should probably have lost Suakin had it 
not been for the success gained by that 
force. Passing from what is done, and 
considering what remains to do, what is 
our object, and what is our policy? 
That is the question which is repeatedly 
put to us, and ingenious phrases have 
been invented to indicate that if we do 
not intend to make Khartoum and the 
Soudan permanently British, or place it 
under British protection, all that we are 
doing is mere objectless slaughter and 
massacre. I donotagreein that; andI 
think it is easy to define in general 
terms what we want, and what we in- 
tend, though details are not at present 
possible. We have taken on ourselves 
the duty of protecting Egypt from 
attack while we occupy it. We do 
not propose to occupy it permanently, 
though it is impossible now to fix a pre- 
cise date for our withdrawal. On that 
point we are pledged to this country, 
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and pledged to etal it and if a con- 
trary policy is ado it will not be by 
us. But it isclear that, with a fanatical 
Army and Chief threatening it from 
Khartoum, Egypt cannot be safe; and 
we are bound to secure the Khedive 
from the danger of an irruption from 
that quarter. We do not say that Khar- 
toum and Berber ought to be held by 
this or that Chief; but we do say that 
they must be held by some Power which 
will not be systematically and on prin- 
ciple opposed to the maintenance of 
peace, and the independence of Egypt. 
Khartoum in itself is not our concern ; 
but Khartoum must be made incapable 
of doing mischief to its neighbours, and 
if in that process the civilization of the 
Northern Soudan is promoted, that is a 
result which we are glad of, though it 
is not primarily what we aim at. Whe- 
ther we should have gone into Egypt 
three years ago, if all the results which 
have followed had been foreseen, is a 
question which may be reasonably 
asked; but we have done it—we 
have taken certain responsibilities on 
ourselves ; and as, on the one hand, we 
will not unnecessarily enlarge them, so, 
on the other, we shall not shrink from 
any cost or any labour—and I do not 
believe the English nation desires us to 
do so—that may be necessary to enable us 
to maintain our pledges, and to keep 
good faith with those who depend upon 
them. With regard to another point, it is 
a little premature, I think, to ask whe- 
ther we will keep permanently a railway 
which is proposed to be laid down for 
military purposes, or what steps we 
shall take for its defence. Once let 
us restore order in the Northern Sou- 
dan, and I should have no fear as 
to the safety of the road if it con- 
tinues. Nor dolI believe that there is 
the slightest need for that policy of in- 
definite occupation which has been 
pressed upon the Government, and which 
we have always disclaimed. Once break 
the power of this military fanatical 
leader, and the local tribes and Chiefs 
will want very little assistance and very 
little support, whether from England or 
Egypt, to enable them to hold their own. 
So much for the future; as for the pre- 
sent, though, no doubt, the situation is 
grave, is there anything to cause any 
despondency? We have lost distin- 
guished officers and brave men, and 
that is a loss which we deeply deplore. 
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We are involved in heavy expenses, and 
that is also matter of regret. But our 
arms have not been discredited ; and no 
one can affirm that nothing has been 
done for Egyptian administration, except 
those who know nothing, or care to 
know nothing, as to what has really 
passed. As to this coming vote, I do 
not affect a doubt what it will be. Itis 
a foregone conclusion. I regret to think 
that the present Government is in a 
minority in your Lordships’ House; but 
we have the satisfaction of being well 
assured that the verdict of this House 
will not be the verdict of the other 
branch of the Legislature, and we believe 
it will not be that of the country. 

Tue Ear, or HARROWBY: My 
Lords, if any testimony were needed to 
prove the culpability of Her Majesty’s 
Government in going to Egypt, the testi- 
mony of the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby) would suffice. I will not 
enter into any historical controversy, be- 
cause I feel, by their conduct in the past, 
that they are not to be trusted with the 
very important issues which have at 
present to be decided. There can be 
but one conclusion gathered from what 
he has said, and that is that the Go- 
vernment had no right to go into Egypt, 
because they evidently had no idea what- 
ever of what they would do when they 
got there. Just look at what the noble 
Earl has said as to the reason why the 
Government did not make greater im- 
provements in Egypt. He said their 
ore was so temporary, and that they 

ad to be very careful not to give the 
impression to Foreign Powers that they 
were trying to make Egypt a Province 
of England. Then, again, as to the 
Mahdi, what was the excuse the noble 
Earl made in reference to their dealings 
with him? He said that if they had 
had any experience about the Mahdi, as 
they now have, they never would have 
got into that position. I venture to say 
that out of the noble Earl’s own mouth 
the Government is condemned. What 
right had they to bring British Armies 
into Egypt if they had so little know- 
ledge of what they would do when they 
got there? It seems to me that every 
word of the noble Earl’s speech is only 
calculated to increase the apprehensions 
of the country. The country, my Lords, 
is sick of words, and is longing for 
something solid, and the noble Ear! tells 
us that what they are doing now is only 
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what they were doing last year, and the 
Prime Minister has stated that he would 
proceed upon the old principles upon 
which his Government is founded. Such 
are the words of which the country is so 
weary and so sick. The country sees with 
apprehension 20,000 of her sons shut up 
in the Deserts of the Soudan, and the 
country wants to have some assurance 
that these vague expressions and empty 
phrases may be explained. It is an 
easy matter to treat, in the light and 
jaunty way in which the noble Earl has 
treated it, the whole matter connected 
with the sad and grievous and distressing 
case of General Gordon ; but I would ask 
our Lordships to go into that case a 
ittle more carefully, so that you may 
feel whether or not the Government is to 
be trusted with these greater obligations 
for the future. When the Government 
sent General Gordon on his mission, they 
ought to have felt that they were taking 
a step of the utmost gravity. When the 
Government sent Gordon on his perilous 
expedition it is only natural to suppose 
that they ought to have taken every con- 
ceivable precaution for his safety. There 
was at that time no praise too great for 
him. The Prime Minister said that he 
was the only man who understood the 
situation and the country, and other 
Ministers spoke of him in similar terms. 
But I cannot find in the Papers one 
trace of such careful provision. It seems 
never to have occurred to the Govern- 
ment that this Expedition might have 
failed, that Gordon might have been be- 
trayed, or that Lord Wolseley might 
find himself in the Desert in the midst of 
hosts of treacherous foes. How could 
they show the honesty of their speech 
ing him? When they refused 

the repeated requests of this man, who 
alone could be the judge of what was 
good and desirable for the safety 
of this distant part of the Soudan, 
one would have supposed that they 
would, at least, have suggested some 
counter-pro s. For this I look in 
vain through all the Papers. I can find 
no trace of any counter-proposal from 
the Government. Instead of affording 
him the assistance he requested, I do, 
indeed, find one single suggestion, and 
that is, that the Governor General of the 
Soudan, responsible for 30,000 lives 
scattered over this district, responsible 
to the English Government and to the 
Khedive to bring away his garrisons, 


The Earl of Harrowby 
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that this gallant officer and high-minded 
gentleman should have run away. I 
believe the reason why no move was 
made by the Government was, that they 
were waiting for an answer to that un- 
worthy suggestion ; for it was not until 
three days after his telegram, stating 
the impossibility of such a proceeding, 
that an Expedition for his relief was 
proposed. He had given Her Majesty’s 
Government every warning as to what 
was transpiring; but they shut their 
ears and eyes to all that was going on. 
Yet the Government professes to be 
surprised and astounded at the turn 
events have taken. But does the Go- 
vernment know nothing of the propa- 
gandism that has for some time been 
going on in the Mahommedan world, of 
the missionaries that have been going 
about in all directions in Mahomme- 
dan countries, of the ferment that has 
taken place within the last few years in 
the great cities of the East, resulting in 
the massacres of Jeddah and Oairo? 
Everyone who has studied the Eastern 
Question knows that this epoch is one 
at which Mahommedans have been ex- 
pecting a great deliverer, who should 
restore to them their predominance over 
the Western nations. It was strange 
that the Government should be so blind 
to a movement of Mahommedan fanati- 
cism coming from the centre of Africa 
at this time ; but the fact is that by the 
blindness and madness evinced in their 
taking no notice of these warnings, they 
have gone the very best way to set up 
the Mahdi themselves. The more we 
look into the case, the more we see that 
the Government has been totally defi- 
cient in foresight and knowledge; and 
I cannot imagine anyone, having regard 
to their conduct in the past, looking 
with equanimity and a light heart upon 
the conduct of the grave cperations in 
which we are now engaged. in the Sou- 
dan being in their hands. With regard 
to the undertaking on which we were 
now embarked, our right policy would 
be to announce that we do not leave the 
Soudan until we have established quiet ; 
that we shall not leave Egypt until the 
people are able to stand alone; and if 
they do it, we must make it quite clear 
that no other Power interferes there 
besides ourselves. A great deal has 
been said about the desert character of 
the Soudan. I cannot but think that 
great misrepresentation has got about 
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a mere desert place, inhabited by wan- 
dering tribes, there are in it 15,000 
Christians and 40,000 Egyptians, while 
there are a number of commercial 
houses, some in the hands of Natives 
andsome of Europeans. It was a region 
where commerce was spreading, and 
likely to spread. Sir , mae Baker 
had said that the Soudan will be the 
granary of the world, and that Khar- 
toum will be the richest commercial city 
in Africa. He has also stated his opi- 
nion that if the Soudan were in the 
hands of England, she would be inde- 
pendent of America for her corn sup- 
ply. In Sir Samuel Baker’s opinion, 
the possibilities of that region were 
immense, when it passed into civilized 
hands. Would it not be a fit occu- 
pation for England to open up to civili- 
zation the great district which seemed to 
have drifted into our hands, and which 
would offer so rich a field for our com- 
merce and manufactures? But behind 
the question of the policy to be pursued 
by this country in the Soudan is the 
more immediate question whether it is 
possible for a Government, vacillating, 
uncertain, and ignorant as they have 
shown themselves, to take up and carry 
out a new and vigorous policy. They 
are hampered by past engagements to 
Foreign Powers, by engagements at 
home, by distracting factions in their 
midst, and it is impossible for them to 
decide upon and to carry out any definite 
line of policy. I see dangers to our 
Colonies, dangers from Russia and other 
Powers, and dangers in South Africa ; 
I see Ireland needing a firm and bold 
hand, and a distinct policy to be adopted 
for our Navy. I ask whether it is pos- 
sible for a Government like this to carry 
the ship of State safely through these 
troubled waters? The only possible in- 
ducement for those who sit on this side 
of the House to dislodge the Govern- 
ment in a moment like this is the 
deepest and gravest sense of duty. No 
man in his senses could wish to take 
Office at this juncture; on the other 
hand, if no man can be found on those 
Benches to assume that responsibility, 
then I say that the Conservative Party 
would be false to its history and false to 


the country if they declined the grievous | J 


but most honourable task. Those who 
sit on the Oonservative Benches must 


take their full share of responsibility ; 
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and if they are really called by the ab- 
solute demands of the country to take 
this heavy task upon them they will 
succeed on this one condition—that they 
tell the country plainly what their policy 
is, so that they do not let any ambiguity 
arise, such as exists at present, but pro- 
ceed with firmness and honesty on their 
course, and then, I believe, they will be 
supported even by their opponents. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now ad- 
journed.”—(the Hari of Camperdown.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Twelve o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a q' 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF OOMMONS, 


Thursday, 26th February, 1885. 


MINUTES.]--Pustic Birts—Ordered — First 
Reading —Post Office Sites * [72]; Hyde Park 
Corner (New Streets) * [73]; Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors on Sunday (No. 2) * [74]. 

Second Reading—Private Bill Legislation [26], 
debate further adjourned. 


NOTICES. 


—-9—— 


EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN—VOTE OF 
CENSURE. 


NOTICE (MR. HENEAGE). 


Mr. HENEAGE: As an Amendment 
to Lord George Hamilton’s proposed 
Amendment, to move to leave out the 
word ‘‘ Government,” and insert the 
word ‘ Opposition.” 


NOTICE (MR. 0. B. M‘LAREN). 


Mr. 0. B. M‘LAREN : Asan Amend- 
ment to Sir Stafford Northcote’s Motion 
on Egypt and the Soudan, to move to 
leave out all the words after the word 
‘“‘That” to the end of the Question, in 
order to insert the words— 

“ This House continues to support Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in the confident belief that 
in the affairs of Egypt they will act in aceord- 
ance with the principles of foreign policy up- 
held by the First Lord of the Treasury at the 
period of the General Election of 1880,” 
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PARLIAMENT—NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE — RULE 1 (PUTTING THE 
QUESTION). 

NOTICE (MR. SEXTON). 

Mr. SEXTON gave Notice that, in 
the event of the regular Motion for 
goirg into Committee of Supply being 
made to-morrow, he would move an 
Amendment expressing regret at the 
action taken by the Speaker during the 
Sitting of the House on Tuesday—first, 
in directing Mr. William Redmond to 
discontinue his speech under the Stand- 
ing Order on continued irrelevance and 
tedious repetition ; secondly, in inform- 
ing the House that the Motion of the 
Prime Minister had been adequately dis- 
cussed, and that it was the evident sense 
of the House that the Question should 
then be put; and, thirdly, in Naming 
Mr. O’Brien on the ground of disorderly 
interruption; and setting forth that these 
acts of the Speaker constituted an exces- 
sive application of the several powers 
vested in him by the three respective 

Standing Orders. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_o0— 
VACOINATION AOTS (LEICESTER AND 
OTHER TOWNS). 

Mr. PIOTON asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he has had his attention drawn to the 
fact that, in the town of Leicester, there 
are now upwards of four thousand 
parents threatened with prosecution, on 
account of their conscientious refusal to 
allow their infant children to be vacci- 
nated ; whether a similar difficulty in 
enforcing the Law is experienced in 
Keighley, Dewsbury, Derby, LEast- 
bourne, and other places ; whether these 
places have remained practically free 
from smallpox, while London, Birming- 
ham, and several other districts, reported 
as well vaccinated, have repeatedly suf- 
fered from epidemic visitations of the 
disease ; whether resistance to compul- 
sory vaccination shows, on the whole, 
a marked increase since the last inquiry 
into the subject by a Committee of this 
House ; and, whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Government will insti- 
tute a fresh inquiry by Commission, or 
by a Committee of this House, into the 
working of the Vaccination Acts ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: We are 
aware that in Leicester, Keighley, Dews- 
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bury, and the other towns specified there 
are a large number of persons who are 
in default under the Vaccination Acts on 
account of the non-vaccination of their 
children. In these towns, and in some 
three or four others, where there has 
been no recent experience of small-pox 
epidemics, there is, no doubt, on the part 
of some of the inhabitants, a strong anti- 
vaccination feeling. But although these 
places have for some years past been 
practically free from small-pox, the same 
may be said of many other towns. Lon- 
don, it is true, has suffered from severe 
epidemics, and small-pox has been pre- 
valent in Birmingham; but in London 
especially epidemics are dependent on a 
number of conditions besides the uni- 
versality of infantile vaccination. More 
to the purpose than a proposal to com- 
pare small-pox incidence in particular 
towns is a comparison between the inci- 
dence of small-pox upon the vaccinated 
and upon the unvaccinated when small- 
pox becomes epidemic in a town. We 
have no evidence of any general increase 
in resistance to the Vaccination Acts. 
The last Returns show no falling-off as 
regards the proportion of children vac- 
cinated, less than 5 per cent of the chil- 
dren born being reported as unaccounted 
for. The whole subject was fully con- 
sidered by a Select Committee of this 
House in 1871; and we do not think 
that there would be any advantage, at 
the present time, in a further inquiry 
being instituted by a Commission or 
Committee of the House. 


EXPLOSIVES ACT—DYNAMITE EXPLO- 
SION NEAR LARNE. 

Mr. GREER asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether he is aware 
that the disabled schooner Esseguibo, now 
lying in Larne Harbour, contains a 
quantity of dynamite ; whether two fatal 
accidents have already beon caused by a 
portion of this dynamite ; and, whether 
he intends taking any, and what, steps 
to have the dangerous cargo removed ? 

Mr. J. HOLMS: My hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty has asked 
me to answer this Question. I am in- 
formed that this vessel, formerly used 
as a dynamite magazine, is lying in 
Lorne Lough, and has long been aban- 
doned. The tide flows into and out of 
the hulk, which does not in any way in- 
terfere with the navigation or fairway 
of the harbour. Her cargo seems to 
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have been removed in 1875; but it 
would appear that some nitro-glycerine 
had previously exuded from the dyna- 
mite, and may to some extent have satu- 
rated what is left on board. I under- 
stand that two men lately removed an 
old pump from her without any autho- 
rity and took it onshore. When striking 
it with a hammer to break it up the men 
were killed through an explosion of 
nitro-glycerine which was in it. I am 
in communication with the Home Office 
on the subject. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
—PERSONAL EXPLANATION (MR. 
G. RUSSELL). 


Mr. LEWIS had given Notice of the 
following Question :— 

“To ask the First Lord of the Treasury, If 
his attention has been drawn to a Letter, dated 
13th February, purporting to have been ad- 
dressed from the Local Government Board by 
the honourable Member for Aylesbury, the 
Secretary of that Board, to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, requesting them to make a 
grant of land to the inhabitants of Fulham (for 
which district that honourable Member had 
announced his candidature), and to the fact 
that this Letter was published in all theevening 
gp as an official Letter, without waiting 
or an answer from the Commissioners ; and, 
whether he gave any sanction to this pro- 
ceeding ?” 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: At the 
request of the Prime Minister, I will, 
by leave of the House, make a brief 
personal explanation with reference to 
the Question which stands in the name 
of the hon. Member for Londonderry. 
The Prime Minister knew nothing about 
the circumstances of this Question till 
his attention was called to them by the 
Question. On the morning on which Earl 
Stanhope’s letter from the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission appeared in the daily 
papers, I received a visit from a gentle- 
man resident in West Kensington, who 
had taken a prominent part last year in 
regard to this piece of ground. This 
gentleman knew that during Office 
hours I was sure to be found at my 
desk ; and, therefore, he called upon 
me at the Local Government Board. He 
drew my attention to Earl Stanhope’s 
letter, and asked whether I could do 
anything to extend the boon to West 
Kensington. I immediately wrote the 
letter to which the hon. Member’s 
Question refers. I admit that it would 
have been better if I had struck out the 
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words ‘‘ Local Government Board” at 
the head of the letter, and written in- 
stead my private address, 18, Wilton 
Street ; but I omitted to do so through 
inadvertence. I can assure the hon. 
Member that, in all further Correspond- 
ence on this subject, I will take care 
that what he wishes to be done shall be 
done. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—RED SEA 
LIGHTS. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade, Whether 
his attention has been called to the im- 
portance of placing a lighthouse on 
Abu Ail Island, which is off the north- 
east end of Jebel Tukar Island in the 
Red Sea; and, whether he will take 
steps to promote the construction of such 
a lighthouse ? 

Mr. J. HOLMS: My attention has 
for some time been directed to the ne- 
cessity for a light in the Ohannel be- 
tween the two Islands named in the 
hon. Member’s Question; and I have 
been, and am still, in communication 
with the Foreign Office on the subject. 
The present aspect of affairs on the 
coast of the Red Sea is not altogether 
favourable to progress in a matter of 
this description ; but I shall lose no op- 
portunity of continuing my endeavours 
to promote the proper lighting of the 
vicinity of Abu Ail. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS COMMISSIONERS— 
THE ORKNEY AND SHETLAND 
ISLANDS. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther the Trinity House authorities have 
as yet reported on the scheme of the 
Northern Lighthouse Commissioners for 
lighting the Orkney and Shetland Islands; 
and, whether, considering the desira- 
bility of relieving the navigation in the 
English channel by lighting up a pas- 
sage round the North of Scotland, the 
Trinity House authorities will, in the 
coming summer, visit the localities, with 
the view of coming to an early decision 
on the subject ? ; 

Mr. J. HOLMS: The Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House inform me that 
they intend to visit the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands in the course of the 
ensuing summer, before reporting on 
the very extensive proposals now before 


them for additional lights there. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING — ELECTRIC 
COMMUNICATION WITH LIGHT 
VESSELS. 

Mr. LEA asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, If telegraphic com- 
munication has been established between 
the Sunk Lightship and the shore ; and, 
if the experience of its working is so 
satisfactory as to induce its extension to 
other lightships or to lighthouses ? 

Mr. J. HOLMS: The experiment of 
connecting the Sunk Lightship with the 
shore by electric cable commenced last 
December, and is to continue for 12 
months. If at the end of that period it 
has worked, and is working, satisfac- 
torily, the Trinity House are to take 
over the cable from the Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Company, 
who are not to be paid before the cable 
is taken over. It will be well to await 
the result of the first 12 months’ work- 
ing before considering the question of 
extending the experiment to other sta- 
tions. 


PUROHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) BILL— 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutentant of 
Ireland, If the Government intend re- 
introducing ‘‘The Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Bill;” and, if so, when? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Prime Minister has already stated 
that the Government cannot make any 
announcement as to their legislative 
Lo apc until progress has been made 
with the Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
distribution) Bill; and though they 
fully recognize the great importance of 
the subject referred to in this Question, 
it must be comprehended, with others of 
an equally pressing and important na- 
ture, in that general statement. 


PUBLIO MEETINGS (IRELAND)— MUR- 
RINTOWN MEETING (PROCLAMA. 
TIONS). 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he will ex- 
plain to the House the reasons which 
the Government had for the suppression 
of the meeting that was to have been 
held at Murrintown, county Wexford, 
on the 8th of this month; whether Lord 
Maurice Fitzgerald, of Johnstone Castle, 
was one of the persons who gave infor- 
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mation to the Castle that the Murrin- 
town meeting would cause disturbance ; 
and, whether he will state the names of 
all the persons who were instrumental 
in procuring the proclamation of the 
proposed peaceable meeting ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not prepared to state the names of 
any persons who were in communication 
with the Lord Lieutenant with reference 
tothe Murrintown meeting. That meet- 
ing was prohibited by His Excellency 
on grounds which satisfied him that the 
holding of it would be likely to en- 
danger the public peace and safety. 
Among these grounds, and one of the 
most important, was the character of the 
placard convening the meeting, which 
was in these terms— 


“A monster meeting will be held in Murrin- 
town, on Sunday, February 8, for the perfec- 
tion of all the local organisations, and to prove 
to the enemies of the popular movement that 
the people are still as united and as determined 
tostrike down oppression, to abolish landlordism, 
and to win for all the toiling classes their just 
rights, as in the palmiest days of the Land 
League. Up farmers! Up labourers! Up 
tradesmen! Union is strength. Your cause is 
the same—The abolition of rent. What is 
rent? A tax upon the industries of the people! 
A tax by which the labourers’ pockets are 
picked! A tax by which those who toil not, 
nor do anything to increase the material pros- 
perity of the country, swill, guzzle, eat, and 
fatten upon the wealth produced by the honest 
and tortured toilers. Now’s the day, and now's 
the hour! We have the men to lead; we have 
the men to follow. Come forward ye hesi- 
tating and timid, and show yourselves. Knaves 
and traitors stand aside. Home Rule we are 

oing to have, and the land for the people, too. 
Then every farmer and every labourer can look 
round his farm or plot, and say—‘ This land is 
mine, and no man dares turn me out!’ The 
land is the people’s! Away with landlordism. 
Away with rent. God save Ireland! Hurrah 
for Parnell! ”’ 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: In con- 
sequence of what I conceive to be the 
highly unsatisfactory answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I give Notice that I will 
take the earliest opportunity of urging 
upon the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
Government in Ireland generally, the 
extreme desirability of putting down 
the practice of Lodoubhine in that 
country. 

Mr. BARRY: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that, instead of one meet- 
ing, three meetings were held a short 
distance from Murrintown ; and if he is 
aware whether any breach of the peace 
resulted from them ? 
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Mr. OAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
do not imagine that there was any pro- 
spect of an immediate breach of the 
public peace; but it was believed that the 
holding of such a meeting, especially as 
it was convened in such terms as I have 
read to the House, was certainly likely 
to disturb the peace and quiet of the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. BARRY: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the supposition in 
the minds of half-a-dozen people should 
override the opinion of an entire 
county ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
did not say so. 

Mr. HEALY: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that the paragraphs of the 
placards which he has read were copied 
almost textually from the speeches of a 
Cabinet Minister named Chamberlain ? 


[No reply. } 


INDIA—EAST INDIAN RAILWAY COM- 
MUNICATIONS — THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE. 

Mr. JACKSON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether he 
can state what steps, if any, have been 
taken to give effect to the recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee on East 
Indian Railway Communications; and, 
whether any contracts have been entered 
into for the making of new lines of Rail- 
way? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: An agreement has 
been entered into with a Company for 
the construction of the Bhopal, Gwalior, 
and Cawnpore line and certain branches, 
in all about 605 miles. Communications 
have also been opened with another 
Company for the construction of the 
Calcutta-Nagpore line; but the state of 
the Money Market has hitherto prevented 
a definite arrangement being made. 


HARBOUR ACCOMMODATION—BREAK- 
WATERS AND HARBOURS IN IRE- 
LAND. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
Report of the Select Committee on Har- 
bour Accommodation last year, in which, 
referring to the new method of con- 
structing piers and breakwaters in solid 
monolithic walls of concrete, they say— 

‘‘ They are unanimous in declaring that the 


new system is far preferable to the older system 
of rubble or pierre perdue foundation ; ’’ 
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whether it has been reported to the 
Treasury by the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Works in Ireland that the founda- 
tions of the breakwater now being con- 
structed at Arklow have given way, and 
the superstructure cracked through in 
several places; whether the breakwater 
is being built on the new or the old 
system; whether the ship and boat 
owners addressed an unavailing protest 
to the Board of Works against the plans 
of the engineer before the contract was 
entered into; whether it is the case that 
the Wicklow Breakwater has been con- 
structed on the new system, and is a 
decided success ; what is the sum already 
expended at Arklow; would it be pos- 
sible now to finish the work on the new 
system; and, how is the extra cost 
caused by the defective plan and con- 
struction to be provided for ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The Board of Works 
now use the monolithic system of con- 
struction wherever possible; and this 
was the case at Wicklow. The nature 
of the foundation at Arklow, and other 
circumstances, rendered this system in- 
appropriate there; and a different 
method of construction was adopted, 
not, however, that condemned by the 
Select Committee. The objection of the 
boat-owners was to the general arrange- 
ment of the pier and breakwater, and 
has been fully considered. The two 
recent severe storms have caused a 
slight subsidence of some of the con- 
crete blocks, which is of no structural 
importance, and has been remedied at a 
trifling cost. The expenditure on the 
pier, to date, has been £17,534, and no 
excess is expected on the total amount 
sanctioned. To change now the method 
of construction would be costly, and 
otherwise undesirable. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If he will give the House 
a Return showing the total number of 
piers and harbours constructed or ex- 
tended in Ireland for the past ten years, 
under plans and specifications supplied 
by the Irish Board of Works; the 
number which have fallen into disuse 
owing to the defective manner of con- 
struction; piers which have given way 
in structure, and upon which it has 
been or is necessary to expend ad- 
ditional sums of money for purposes 
of repair, and the sources from which 
such additional sums have been de- 
rived ? 
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Mr. HIBBERT: If the hon. Member 
will refer to the terms of a Return to be 
moved for by the hon. Member for 
Donegal, to which I have assented, he 
will see that the information he desires 
will be supplied by it, so far asit can be 
given. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—THE CLERK OF THE 
ROSCREA UNION. 

Mr. MAYNE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he is aware that the clerk of the Ros- 
crea Union, acting as returning officer, 
refuses to permit the National candidates 
to be present at the examination of the 
voting papers at elections for Poor Law 
Seiotons in his Union, giving no 
reason to them for his so doing, but 
merely a point blank refusal; whether 
Article 20 of the Local Government 
Board’s Circular, dated 16th January 
1868, directs that clerks of Unions, 
before excluding either candidates or 
their proposers from the exa™ination of 
voting papers, should be prepared to 
show some urgent reason for taking a 
step which ‘‘would seem to be un- 
necessary and unreasonable ;’’ whether 
this gentleman has furnished the Local 
Government Board with any urgent or 
sufficient reason for his so excluding the 
National candidates; and, whether, in 
the absence of any such urgent reason 
for their exclusion, the Local Govern- 
ment Board will direct this returning 
officer to admit such of the candidates 
and their proposers as desire it to be pre- 
sent at the examination of the voting 
papers at the present and future elec- 
tions ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No complaints on this subject have 
recently reached the Local Government 
Board, who, in March of last year, 
pointed out to the Returning Officer 
what his duty is in such cases? The 
Board have no reason to suppose that 
the Returning Officer acts in opposition 
to their views as there given; but if it 
is shown that he does so, they will be 
prepared to give the case further con- 
sideration. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — DISTRICT 
MEDICAL OFFICERS ACTING AS 
LAND AGENTS. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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If it is usual or legal that the dispensary 
doctor of a district should be a land 
agent in the same district ; and, whether, 
in the event of any instances being sup- 
plied him of such a state of facts, he 
will, as President of the Irish Local 
Government Board, cause steps to be 
taken to remedy it ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
As a medical officer of a district is not 
bound to give his whole time to the 
duties of his office, it would not be 
illegal, though it is not usual, for him 
to act asa land agent. If, however, it 
were shown that a medical officer under- 
took work of any kind that interfered 
with his official duties, the Local Go- 
vernment Board would take such steps 
as appeared necessary to secure due 
attention to the sick poor. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—INQUIRY AT 
EDENDERRY, KING’S COUNTY— 
MR. GEORGE DUNNE. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, at the Poor 
Law inquiry recently held by Dr. Burke 
at Edenderry, King’s County, Mr. 
George Dunne, Commissioner for taking 
affidavits, was examined as a witness ; 
whether, on that occasion, he swore that 
one Behan was a monthly tenant of his 
at a pound a month, and that at the last 
payment Behan paid six pounds together 
for six months’ rent; whether the coun- 
sel for the other side handed to the in- 
spector four half-yearly receipts for rent 
given by Dunne to Behan, dated May 
and November in each year; whether 
the evidence and receipts are still in the 
hands of the Local Government Board ; 
and, whether the matter has been 
brought under the notice of the Lord 
Chancellor or other Government official 
with a view to a prosecution ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
The facts are substantially as stated in 
the Question, and Mr. Dunne added in 
his evidence that he accepted the rent 
from Behan in sums to suit his conveni- 
ence. There was no conflict of evidence 
as to the fact of Mr. Dunne accepting 
half a-year’s rent at a time from Behan, 
who was rated as the occupier of the 
house, and was allowed to vote; and 
the only difference of opinion appears to 
be as to whether Behan should be re- 
dy as a yearly or a monthly tenant. 

here is, therefore, nothing in the case 
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rendering it necessary to bring it under 
the notice of the Lord Chancellor, or any 
other Government official, with a view 
to a prosecution. 


ARMY (NUMBERS)—THE 3p BAT- 
TALION RIFLE BRIGADE. 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If it is 
not a fact within the cognizance of the 
War Office, that out of 735 rank and 
file of the 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade, 
on their way to garrison Gibraltar, 254 
men have never been through a course 
of musketry ; and how many of the 735 
rank and file have not completed one 
and two years’ service respectively ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I regret to have to repeat that I cannot 
give details as to the constitution of in- 
dividual corps. I may, however, re- 
mark that the battalion in question is 
not going to the Soudan, but to Gibraltar, 
where musketry drill and practice can 
be carriedon for recruits or other soldiers 
quite as well as at home. 


EGYPT—WAR IN THE SOUDAN—THE 
ARMY AT KORTI. 


Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, What preparations, if 
any, are being made by boats or other- 
wise to maintain the communications 
and supplies of the Army at Korti dur- 
ing spring and summer ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The maintenance of communications on 
the Nile during summer is a matter for 
Lord Wolseley to arrange in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Frederick Stephenson. 
Any requisitions which the Generals 
may make connected with the subject 
are receiving, and will continue to re- 
ceive, immediate attention. 


FRANCE—ALLEGED MEETING OF DY- 
NAMITERS IN PARIS. 


Mr. GREGORY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to astatementin Zhe Zimes and Standard 
newspapers of the 24th instant, of a 
meeting of conspirators in Paris, with 
the avowed object of destroying build- 
ings and sacrificing human life in this 
Country; and, whether he has any reason 
to believe such statement to be correct ; 
and, if so, whether he can give the 
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House an assurance of the friendly 
offices of the French Government in the 
detection and arrest of the gang ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
Sir; the information I have is that these 
sensational paragraphs are not well 
founded. 


NAVY ESTIMATES—SERVICE IN 
EGYPT — PAY AND ALLOWANCES, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, When the Esti- 
mates for the pay and allowances of 
1,000 men, Officers, Seamen, and Ma- 
rines for Service in Egypt, referred to 
in page 11 of the Navy Estimates, will 
be presented to the House, and why the 
sum required is not included in the 
Navy Estimates for the coming year; 
and, whether this additional Estimate 
will make provision for any other charges 
falling upon Navy funds for services in 
Egypt? 
Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: The pay 
and allowances for 1,000 men for Service 
in Egypt will be provided for in a 
special Vote which will be laid on the 
Table in a few days, at the same time 
as the similar Vote for the Army. It was 
thought desirable to confine thesecharges 
in Estimates to ordinary Naval Ser- 
vices, with the addition only of expenses 
connected with the Army of Occupa- 
tion and the transport of the Force in 
Bechuanaland. 


NAVY—TIME-EXPIRED MEN. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, If the Govern- 
ment have the power to retain time-ex- 
pired men in the Navy, whether Seamen 
or Marines, and whether it is their in- 
tention to exercise that power; if it is, 
will some addition be made to the pay 
of the men during the period of their 
additional service, and a subsequent in- 
crease of pension be accorded to them 
proportionate to that prolongation of 
service, recommendations to that effect 
having been made by competent officers 
who, at the request of successive Boards 
of Admiralty, have considered and re- 
ported on the subject ? 

Mr. OAINE (who replied) said: The 
Commanders-in-Chief on Foreign Sta- 
tions have power to retain the services of 
time-expired seamen in the Navy in any 
emergency until such emergency shall 
have ceased. There is no intention to 
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should it be exercised, extra pay of 2d. 
a-day would be given, and the additional 
time served would count for pension, in 
accordance with the Regulations. At 
home there is no power to retain the 
services of time-expired seamen, except 
by a Royal Proclamation. By law, time- 
expired men of the Marines can be re- 
tained on Foreign Stations for such fur- 
ther time, not exceeding two years, as 
shall be directed by the Commanding 
Officer. Should such power be exercised, 
the additional time served would count 
for pension, in accordance with the 
Regulations. The right hon. Gentleman 
is probably aware that it is open to cer- 
tain classes in the Navy—petty officers 
of the seamen class, certain artificers, 
leading stokers, and stokers—to re-en- 
gage voluntarily for a third term of ser- 
vice. The Regulations provide for an 
increase of pay and pension in such cir- 
cumstances; 157 men have re-engaged 
since 1880 under the Regulations. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND)—THE QUEEN’S 
COLLEGES. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, When the Report of the 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into the Standard of Education in the 
Queen’s Colleges will be in the hands of 
Members ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN, 
in reply, said, the Report on the subject 
was only finally signed on the 23rd in- 
stant, and was presented on the following 
day. Its distribution is now merely a 
question of printing. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND)—PARSONS- 
TOWN MODEL SCHOOL—SUICIDE 
OF THE MASTER, MR. JOHN 
BUTLER. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Obief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that Mr. John Butler, 
late head-master of the Parsonstown 
Model School, committed suicide by 
shooting himself with a rifle on Sunday, 
7th December, 1884, a few days before 
the time fixed for the results examina- 
tion of his school; whether any investi- 
gation has been held by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education regarding 
the statement in the newspapers that 
‘‘apprehension as to this examination 
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had preyed on his mind ;”” whether any 
threats of dismissal, reprimand, or other 
form of punishment had been held out 
to him by the Commissioners or their 
officers in reference to this or any pre- 
vious examination; whether it is the 
fact that all Mr. Butler’s predecessors in 
the head-masterships were Oatholics; 
and, whether, in p acto al from the 
usual line of appointment, events have 
justified the wisdom and foresight of the 
Commissioners ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Mr. Butler committed suicide on the 7th 
of December, 12 days before the date 
appointed for his results’ examina- 
tion. The Report on the school for the 
previous year had been unfavourable; 
and he had been warned that if the next 
Report were not generally satisfactory 
the Commissioners would have to consi- 
der the propriety of removing him. The 
Commissioners have received a full Re- 
port of the case from their Inspector. It 
contains no reference to such a cause of 
the suicide as that stated in the Ques- 
tion ; but it points to the fact, of which 
the Commissioners were not previously 
aware, that Mr. Butler had been in a 
lunatic asylum. Mr. Butler’s predeces- 
sors had been Catholics; but the great 
preponderance of the pupils in the school 
were Protestants, and a teacher of this 
persuasion was selected in accordance 
with a Regulation made in 1878, that 
the teacher, as a rule, shall be of the 
religion of the majority of his pupils. 
The Commissioners have no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the operation of this 
Rule. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS — MAGHERACLOGHER 
DIVISION, DUNFANAGHY UNION. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Seore- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether the election of a Poor Law 

Guardian, in March 1884, for the Mag- 

heraclogher Division of the Dunfanaghy 

Union having been set aside, the reliev- 

ing officer held a new election in July 

1884, and allowed a vote to John Wil- 

liams, petty sessions clerk, Bunbeg, 

though warned that John Williams had 
not been in occupation of the qualifying 
premises for eleven years, and this July 

election having been also set aside, a 

second new election was held last month, 

at which John Williams, petty sessions 
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clerk, again tendered a fraudulent vote, 
which was again, in the face of a pro- 
test on the spot, received and ecuted by 
the returning officer; what explanation 
of these proceedings is given by the 
Local Government Board; what notice 
the Government will take of the conduct 
of the petty sessions clerk; and, whe- 
ther the returning officer in question 
will be permitted to act in that capacity 
in the forthcoming annual election of 
Poor Law Guardians for the Dunfanaghy 
Union ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
It appears that Mr. Williams did vote 
on both the occasions specified ; and the 
Returning Officer, on being referred to, 
states that Mr. Williams was allowed to 
do so as he appeared to be, on each oc- 
casion, the rated occupier of premises 
entitling him to vote. The Local Go- 
vernment Board have no evidence before 
them to the contrary, and have no rea- 
son to believe that the action of the Re- 
turning Officer in connection with this 
vote was such as to render him unde- 
serving of confidence. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON ARMY 
EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked Mr. Chan- 
Wellor of the Exchequer, Whether it 
will be within the scope of the proposed 
Select Committee on Army Expenditure 
to consider the financial relations of the 
Home and Indian Armies, and the 
amount and details of the Home 
charges, in connection with the Indian 
Army, which are thrown on the Indian 
Exchequer ? 

TazCHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): It will be in 
the province of the Select Committee 
to decide what items of Army Expendi- 
ture it will take up and discuss. I 
should question whether the details of 
the Home charges falling on the Indian 
Exchequer were within the proposed 
Reference; but this will be a matter for 
the Committee. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS — CON- 
SERVATIVE “RELIEF” TICKETS. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked Mr. 

Attorney General, If his attention has 

been called to the fact that tickets, of 

which the following is a copy, are being 
largely distributed by the Conservative 

Association in Birmingham :— 

VOL. COXCIV. 
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‘‘ Small Heath Conservative Association. 
Relief for the Unemployed. 

The bearer is entitled to gooda to the 
value of sixpence upon presenting this 
as to 

r. 





Grocer.” 


and that these tickets are stamped with 
the name of the Ward Conservative 
Association which issues them, and with 
the name and address of the Secretary 
of the Association; and, whether this 
proceeding is a violation of the Corrupt 
Practices Act? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, the only 
information that he had on the subject 
was a copy of the ticket that had been 
sent to him, and which appeared to have 
been issued. He was very unwilling to 
express any opinion in anticipation of 
matters that might come up for legal 
decision; but he thought everyone 
would agree with him that any con- 
nection between political organizations 
and free gifts of money or food was to 
be regretted, and ought to be avoided if 
possible. If any Association, Liberal 
or Conservative, had asked his advice on 
such a subject, he would have certainly 
suggested that there were grave doubts 
as to the legality of the practice. If any 
candidate were to accept the services of 
an organization concerned in such pro- 
ceedings he would run considerable 
risk. 


ARMY — HOME BATTALIONS 
(NUMBERS). 


Sir HARRY VERNEY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
will consider the propriety of increasing 
the efficiency of the Army by filling up 
the Home Battalions of Regiments, in 
India or elsewhere Abroad, to the 
strength of say 800 men, which would 
supply the drafts made from the Bat- 
talion, without too much weakening it ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The subject of increasing the low- 
strength battalions has of late engaged 
considerable attention. When the Army 
Estimates are distributed, the hon. Ba- 
ronet will see that all the low-strength 
battalions have been raised to an estab- 
lishment of 600 rank and file, which, 
with a depét of 50, is regarded as a suf- 
ficient strength to supply the draft with- 
out unduly weakening the Home Bat- 
talion. 


224 
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THE LUNACY LAWS—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he has noticed the following state- 
ment in the last Report of the Lunacy 
Commissioners :— 

“The large annual addition to the number of 
insane persons under care has produced in some 
quarters an impression ‘that insanity itself is 
much on the increase. On examination, how- 
ever, of the figures now under consideration, it 
will be found that the increase is almost entirely 
due’ to accumulation of chronic cases, so that 
the community at large would not appear more 
liable than formerly to be attacked with in- 
sanity : ” 
whether this accumulation of chronic 
cases has been used by the Commis- 
sioners for a series of years to account 
for the continuous increase of numbers; 
whether the registered insane in the 
United Kingdom, including Ireland and 
Scotland, have nearly doubled within a 
comparatively brief period, being in 
1862 55,525 as against 103,660 at the 
date of the last Returns; and, whether, 
in view of the great increase of numbers, 
as shown by these figures, and of the 
emphasis laid by the Commissioners on— 

“ The imperative necessity of making the ac- 
commodation for such accumulated cases keep 
pace with the requirements,”’ 
and considering the unsatisfactory state 
of the Lunacy Laws generally, he will 
consent to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the whole subject 
of lunacy and lunatic asylums before 
further legislation is carried out ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER, in reply, said, 
the Secretary of State had not had his 
attention specially drawn to the point 
raised by the hon. Member, and had not 
yet been able to ascertain whether the 
increase of chronic cases had been used 
in the manner suggested. The Lord 
Chancellor was about to introduce into 
the House of Lords a Bill to amend the 
Lunacy Laws. The matter had been so 
fully gone into by a previous Committee 
that it was not necessary now to appoint 
another one. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET: Will the Bill 
extend to Ireland ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am not in a 
position to answer that Question. 


THE GENERAL ARMY RETURN. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary of State for War, When 
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the General Annual Return for the 
Army for 1884 will be issued ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The number of regiments on field ser- 
vice increases the difficulty of preparing 
this Return; but every effort is being 
made to complete the “ Prelimin 
General Annual Return,” to which, 
presume, the hon. Member refers, by 
the Ist of April, the date fixed for. its 
yearly appearance. There is no proba- 
bility of the final Return being ready 
earlier than in past years. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether the noble Marquess would fur- 
nish a statement showing the effective 
strength on the Ist of January ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he would see whether that could be 
done. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND)—CO. DONEGAL. 

Mr. LEA asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
only four out of the one hundred and 
two miles of tramway and light railways 
projected and brought before the Grand 
Jury of the county of Donegal have been 
passed by the Privy Council; if the re- 
sult is similar in the other districts of 
the West of Ireland, to benefit which 
the Tramways and Light Railways Act 
was chiefly passed; and, if the Act, 
being thus practically useless, will the 
Government undertake its early amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware of the exact mileage of 
the tramways and light railways that 
have been projected in County Donegal 
under the Tramways Act of 1883; but 
it appears that three schemes, coverin, 
in all 33 miles, came before the Judici 
Committee of the Privy Council from that 
county, and that only one of these, a 
line of four miles in length, passed the 
Committee. Of the other two, one was 
rejected because the estimate was con- 
sidered unsatisfactory; and the other 
because it was proposed to tax an area 
that could not benefit by the line. I 
find that in the four counties of Galway, 
Sligo, Clare, and Kerry, schemes for 
239 miles came before the Privy Ooun- 
cil, and 99 miles were passed. It can- 
not be said, when over 100 miles have 
been approved in the counties I have 
named, that the Act has proved “ prac- 
tically useless.” Some of the schemes 
that have been rejected will again be 
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brought forward, and perhaps, with ex- 
perience, the difficulties will be over- 
come. The matter is one of great im- 
portance ; and the Government will care- 
fully watch the operation of the Act, 
both in the working of schemes already 
passed, and with reference to new pro- 


posals. 


MEDICAL ACT AMENDMENT BILL— 
LEGISLATION, 


Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Oouncil, If he will state what his inten- 
tions are with regard to the Medical 
Act Amendment Bill ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : This matter is at 
present under consideration; but I am 
not yet in a position to make any defi- 
nite statement upon it. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—JUDI- 
CIAL RENTS. 

Mr. BARRY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


' Whether he is aware that grave and 


widespread dissatisfaction exists in Ire- 
land at the judicial rents fixed by the 
Land Commissioners; and, whether, in 
view of the continued depreciation in 
the value of land in Ireland, and the 
increasing severity of foreign competi- 
tion, he will take any steps to amend 
that section of “‘The Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act, 1881,” which fixes the judi- 
cial rent for a term of fifteen years ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
T am not aware that such dissatisfaction 
as that implied in the Question of the 
hon. Member exists in Ireland at the 
judicial rents fixed by the Land Com- 
missioners; and there is no intention 
on the part of the Government to take 
any steps to amend the section of the 
Land Act referred to ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I would like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, whe- 
ther he has not heard of several de- 
putations of tenants applying to land- 
lords for reductions in the judicial 
rents ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
There is all the world over dissatisfaction 
with rent. I do not suppose there is 


anywhere in which that dissatisfaction 
does not exist; but the hon. Member’s 
Question referred to widespread dissatis- 
faction existing all over Ireland with the 
judicial rents. 
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Mr. BARRY: In consequence of the 
extraordinary reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I beg to give Notice that I 
will call attention to this matter at the 
earliest opportunity. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSIONERS— 
THE KELSICK SCHOOL, AMBLESIDE. 


Mr. W. LOWTHER asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
Whether the stipulations of the Act of 
Parliament, which requires that an 
Education Scheme should remain upon 
the Table of the House sixty days, have 
been complied with as regards the Kel- 
sick School, at Ambleside, the Scheme 
having been laid upon the Table of the 
House on the 23rd October, notice of 
objection having been given for the 17th 
November and 9th December; and, 
whether, though Parliament was ad- 
journed on the 6th December, there is 
not still a period during whieh the 
Scheme may be considered as lying 
upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The scheme re- 
lating to this school was laid upon the 
Table of both Houses of Parliament on 
the 23rd of October last; and I am 
advised that, having lain not less than 
two months during the same Session of 
Parliament, the conditions of the statute 
have been fulfilled, and that I have no 
further discretion in the matter. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST) — REPORTED 
REVOLT. ON THE GOLD COAST. 


Str HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether there is any truth in the 
report that the natives have revolted at 
Quittah, on the Gold Coast, and that 
the Governor was severely wounded; 
and, whether he can state to the House 
what has occurred there ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The re- 
port to which my hon. Friend refers 
has only appeared in German news- 
papers, and conveys a very exaggerated 
view of the matter. There has been 
nothing more than a very serious police 
affray. On the 17th of January a party 
of Houssa police, under the command of 
District Commissioner Campbell, were 
attacked some little distance from 
Quittah by a body of the Awoonah tribe. 
One of their Chiefs was being taken 
away by the police on account of his 
action on the previous day in heading a 
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body of these same Natives who had 
stopped a smaller body of police who 
were escorting a prisoner to Accra. The 
Houssas had to use their arms in self- 
defence, and the District Commissioner 
was badly wounded. 


ARMY—CHELSEA HOSPITAL— TRANS. 
FERENCE OF THE PENSION WORK 
TO THE WAR OFFICE. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is still in contemplation to remove the 
pension work from Chelsea Hospital to 
the War Office ; and, if any change is to 
be made in the present arrangements 
connected with Chelsea Hospital ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
There is no immediate intention of 
making the change referred to. It is 
dependent on the question of accommo- 
dation, which is unlikely to be settled 
until the new War Office is built. 


NAVY—NEW DESIGNS FOR SHIPS. 


Sir EDWARD J. REED asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, If he will 
be good enough to state what facilities 
will be offered to those Members of Par- 
liament who may desire to see the draw- 
ings of Her Majesty’s Ships of the 
Admiral class, which are now under 
construction, and for which Votes are 
asked in the Navy Estimates of the pre- 
sent year ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: Arrange- 
ments will be made to enable Members 
of Parliament to see the drawings of 
the Admiral class at the Admiralty. An 
officer will be in attendance ready to 
offer the necessary explanations at any 
time which hon. Members may appoint 
by letter to the Controller of the Navy. 

Sir EDWARD J. REED asked, 
Whether the experiments upon models 
of ships, which were conducted for the 
Admiralty by the late Mr. W. Froude, 
are being continued by his son, Mr. 
R. E. Froude; and, if so, in what place, 
at what annual expense, and under 
what conditions, also under what Vote 
and Sub-Vote of the Navy Estimates 
their expense is to be found ; and, whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House an annual Report upon the re- 
sults obtained, together with such of 
Mr. Froude’s Reports as may be useful 
to naval architects and men of science 
generally ? 


Hr, Evelyn Ashley 


{CUMMONS} 
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Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: The ex. 
periments are being continued by Mr. 
R. E. Froude at Torquay, at an annual 
cost of about £2,000. The expense ig 
chargeable to the experimental item of 
Vote 10, Section 2. 


AFRICA (EAST COAST)—OCCUPATION 
OF MASSOWAH BY ITALY. 


Mr. M‘OOAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the occupation of Massowah and 
the other operations by Italian troops 
on the west coast of the Red Sea have 
the assent or approval of Her Majesty’s 
Government; and, whether any OCorre- 
spondence has passed between the Fo- 
reign Office and the Italian Government 
on the subject of such operations ; and, 
if so, whether he will lay it upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
Whether the Italian occupation of Mas- 
sowah is adverse to the claim of Abys- 
sinia to an independent outlet to the sea 
at that place ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Prime Minister will reply to a 
Question on this subject ; but I propose, 
in the course of debate to-morrow, to 
make a statement on this subject, as 
requested by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen). This 
will be a more convenient course than 
to reply within the narrow limits usually 
assigned to the answer to a Question; 
but I may at once inform my hon. 
Friend that Papers will be laid without 
delay. The Italian Government have 
stated their intention to respect the 
Treaty between England, Egypt, and 
Abyssinia, and to do all in their power 
to facilitate Abyssinian trade. 


SPAIN—COMMERCIAL NEGOTIATIONS. 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What questions of policy prevent Her 
Majesty’s Government from negotiating 
with the Government of Spain with the 
view of relieving the importation of 
British goods into the Spanish Antilles 
from the adverse differential treatment 
in respect to duties to which it is now 
subjected ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I am afraid that my hon. Friend has 
misunderstood the reply which I gave 
on Monday. I then stated that whether 
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Her Majesty’s Government entered into 
negotiations with Spain respecting the 
admission of British goods into the 
Spanish Antilles was a question of 
policy ; and it was not my intention to 
convey that Her Maijesty’s Government 
were prevented by questions of policy 
from entering on these negotiations. 


PARLIAMENT—THE STANDING COM- 
MITTEES ON LAW AND TRADE. 


Mr. RAIKES asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is his in- 
tention, during the present Session, to 
propose the revival of the Standing 
Committees on Law and Trade ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that this would depend on the measures 
the Government decided to proceed with, 
and they could not make up their minds 
on that point until some progress had 
been made with the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) Bill. Ample No- 
tice should be given of any proposal to 
revive the Committees. 


EGYPT—THE MILITARY EXPEDITION 
—LORD WOLSELEY’S INSTRUC- 
TIONS. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, How it is that the in- 
structions sent to Lord Wolseley de- 
fining the relutive position of himself 
and General Gordon, and-which were 
promised to be laid upon the Table as 
soon as it was felt that it could be done 
without practical inconvenience (No- 
vember 10th, 1884), have not as yet 
been circulated to Members ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no ob- 
jection to lay the Papers on the Table. 


AFRICA (EAST COAST) — OCCUPATION 
OF MASSOWAH BY ITALY. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he is aware 
that the Italian Government has de- 
spatched to the Red Sea littoral, on the 
Soudan side, three Expeditions, consist- 
ing of about five thousand men, besides 
torpedo boats for Coast attack; and, 
whether those Expeditions are intended 
to co-operate with the British Troops 
now on their way to Suakin in rescuing 
some of the Egyptian garrisons ; if not, 
can he inform the House, without pre- 
udice to public interests, whether the 
pedition has received the sanction of 


France and China— {¥Fezsrvany 26, 1885} 
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the British Government, as well as that 
of the so-called European Concert ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the latter part of this Question, which 
asks whites the Italian Government 
has acted with the sanction of the Bri- 
tish Government, I have to say that the 
Italian Government is an independent 
Power, and does not require the sanc- 
tion of the British Government to any 
measures which it may feel it to be its 
duty to undertake. With respect to 
communications with other Powers— 
what the hon. Gentleman terms ‘the 
so-called European Concert ’—I am not 
in a position to say what communica- 
tions may have been made to other 
Powers. I need not enter into the 
particulars of these Expeditions, whe- 
ther they are accurately given by the 
hon. Member or not; the point of the 
Question is, whether the Expeditions 
are intended to co-operate with the Bri- 
tish troops now on their way to Suakin 
in rescuing some of the Egyptian garri- 
sons? My answer to that is that Italy 
is in the best relations, the most cordial 
relations, with this country; but that 
there is no alliance or plan of military 
co-operation between the two countries. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether these Ex- 
peditions have received the assent of the 
Turkish Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have already 
said that I am not cognizant of the com- 
munications that may have taken place 
between the Italian Government and the 
other Powers. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Are we to un- 
derstand from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s reply that no communication has 
been received by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment from the Government of 
Turkey ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I would rather 
have Notice of that Question; but what 
I have stated is strictly correct. 


FRANCE AND CHINA—THE 
HOSTILITIES. 

Mr. MAGNIAO asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that the French Go- 
vernment have intimated to the German 
Government its intention during the 
pending hostilities with Ohina to treat 
rice as contraband of war, and vessels 
carrying rice as a carrying of contraband; 
whether any similar intimation has been 
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addressed to Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and, if so, whether they will lay it on 
the Table of the House; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that this intimation is in accordance 
with International Law; and, whether 
they intend to recognize its being en- 
forced on British vessels laden, or partly 
laden, with rice ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government do not know 
whether such a notification has been 
made to Germany. The French Govern- 
ment have officially notified to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government their intention of 
treating rice as contraband of war during 
the existing hostilities between France 
and China. Her Majesty’s Government, 
after consultation with the Law Advisers 
of the Crown, consider that they cannot 
assent to the right claimed by the French 
Government to deelare rice generally con- 
traband of war, and they will inform the 
French Government accordingly. 


EGYPT—MR. WILFRID BLUNT. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF gave 
Notice that to-morrow he would ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether on 
the 23rd of April 1884, Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt addressed to him a letter, in which 
there occurred the following passage :— 


‘* Since then I have most opportunely received 
information which leads me to feel certain that, 
if properly approached, not only could there be 
obtained terms from the besiegers of Khartoum, 
which should include General Gordon's safe 
return from Khartoum, with such of his com- 

nions as might choose to accompany him, 

ut that a general pacification of the Upper 
Nile might at the same time, and by the same 
means, be effected ; ”’ 


whether, this letter having been sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet, an answer was 
returned to Mr. Blunt on the 30th of 
April, in the following terms :— 

“Mr. Gladstone desires me to thank you for 
your offer to act as mediator in the Soudan, of 
which, however, Her Majesty’s Government 
are not able to make use, inasmuch as it must 
already be known throughout that region that 
they, in common with the Government of Egypt, 
have no other desire than to promote the eva- 
cuation of the country, and the restoration of 
its liberties ;’’ 
whether, on Christmas Eve, 1884, Mr. 
Blunt, together with the President of 
the International Peace and Arbitration 
Association, and an Egyptian gentleman 
in full possession of the Mahdi’s views, 
called on him, but were refused admit- 


Mr. Magniac 


{COMMONS} 
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tance; and, further, if he can state the 
reasons for which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, knowing Mr. Blunt’s intimate ex- 
perience of the Arab tribes, peremptorily 
dismissed his proposals, without first 
examining the proofs and details of the 
allegations he had made that it was 
possible, by peaceable means, to deliver 
General Gordon and his companions 
from the hands of the Mahdi and his 
adherents ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Earl Granville) is engaged in 
an important discussion in ‘‘ another 
place,” I would rather not call upon 
him to-morrow to go through all these 
details. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: It 
is desirable that the House should have 
a distinct answer before the division. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will give as 
full an answer as I can from my own 
knowledge ; but it may not be a com- 
plete answer. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—PROCEDURE ON THE VOTE OF 
CENSURE. 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to put a Question to the Prime 
Minister—I do not know whether he 
will have any objection to answer it; 
but it would be a great convenience 
to the House if it can be answered— 
whether he has any opinion as to the 
course to be taken with respect to the 
voting on the Motion which stands in my 
name? I will explain in one moment 
where the difficulty lies. I have given 
Notice of a Motion which I have brought 
forward, and the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. John Morley) has moved to 
omit my words in order to add other 
words. The Prime Minister announced 
that he intended to oppose both the 
Motion and the Amendment. The 
Question I have to ask is, whether it is 
the intention of the Government, in the 
first instance, to vote for the retention 
of my words, in order that the House 
may afterwards pronounce an opinion 
upon them for or against; or whether 
they intend to vote in the first instance 
against the retention of my words, in 
which case the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle would become 
the substantive Metion, and might lead 
to a considerable number of Amend- 
ments? 
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Mrz. GLADSTONE: I think there 
will be no dfficulty in dealing with the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman if 
the usual course is pursued. The usual 
course is for a Party giving Notice of a 
Vote of Censure to abide by it. But I 
found this morning that there was a 
second Vote of Censure proceeding from 
the same Party and the same Bench. I 
quite understood the course we should 
take in voting; but as the right hon. 
Gentleman raises a new point, I will 
consider it before to-morrow’s debate. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
There can be very little doubt as to 
what my noble Friend’s (Lord George 
Hamilton’s) Amendment means. It is 
to meet the case of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle be- 
coming the substantive Motion without 
the House having another course be- 
fore it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My intention 
certainly was to vote against the Motion 
‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question;” but I will 
further consider it. 





PARLIAMENT — THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE — SUSPENSION OF 
MR. O'BRIEN. 


Mr. SEXTON: I wish to know whe- 
ther the Government will allow the 
Motion for going into Committee of 
Supply to be made in the ordinary way 
on Friday night, so that the Motion of 
which I have given Notice in respect to 
Mr. Speaker’s action in Naming Mr. 
O’Brien on Tuesday may be brought to 
an issue ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Government 
are not prepared to interfere with the 
ordinary course of procedure. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Do 
I understand the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that it is not intended to give 
precedence to the Motion of the hon. 
Member ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think 
we have any option in the matter. My 
duty to the right hon. Gentleman, and 
to the House, is to persevere in going 
on from day to day with a Motion 
which is in the nature of a Vote of 
Censure. 

Mr. HEALY: I wish to ask you, Sir, 
a Question upon a matter of Order in 
relation to an entry on the Votes, affect- 
ing the Journals of the House, which 
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ap in the Votes at page 134, in the 
following words:— 

“Mr. O’Brien, Member for Mallow, having 
been Named by Mr. Speaker for abusing the 
Rules of the House, by disorderly interruption,” 
and so on. Oan you inform me, Sir, 
which of the Rules of the House the 
hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) 
abused, and what was the nature of the 
disorderly interruption? Perhaps, Mr. 
Speaker, you will further inform me 
whether the new Standing Order, No. 12, 
is not in these terms— 

‘*That, whenever any Member shall have 
been Named by the Speaker, or by the Chair- 
man of a Committee of the Whole House, im- 
mediately after the commission of the offence 
of disregarding the authority of the Chair;" 
and also if the Rule does not go on to 
say— 

‘‘or of abusing the Rules of The House by 
persistently and wilfully obstructing the Busi- 
ness of the House, or otherwise,” 

That appears to be the Motion which 
ought to have been made ; but the entry 
in the Journals is— 

‘* Mr. O’Brien, Member for Mallow, having 
been Named by Mr. Speaker for abusing the 
aoe of the House, by disorderly} interrup- 

on. 

The words in the Standing Order “or 
otherwise,” simply refer to a breach of 
the Rules of the House, and do not give 
the Chair any distinct authority to Name 
a Member for disorderly interruption. 
I wish to ask which is correct—whether 
the entry in the Journals is correct, or 
the statement which you made in the 
House, that you suspended the hon. 
Member for Mallow for disregarding 
the authority of the Chair? At any 
rate, the latter is the statement which 
appeared in the newspapers on Wed- 
nesday ; and the offence, in every report 
which I have seen, was for ‘‘ disregard- 
ing the authority of the Chair,” and 
not for ‘‘ abusing the Rules of the House 
by disorderly interruption.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have no difficulty 
in answering the Question of the hon. 
Member. I consider that the hon. 
Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) both 
disregarded the authority of the Chair, 
and also abused the Rules of the House 
by disorderly interruption—which is 
clearly covered by the words of the 
Standing Order ‘or otherwise.” 

Mr. HEALY: May I call your at- 
tention, Mr. Speaker, to the fact that 
the words ‘‘or otherwise” in no way 
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justify your ruling? The words are 
these— 

‘That, whenever any Member shall have 

been Named by Mr. 8 er, or by the Chair- 
man of a Committee of the Whole House, im- 
mediately after the commission of the offence 
of disregarding the authority of the Chair, or 
of abusing the Rules of The House by per- 
sistently and wilfully obstructing the Business 
of The House, or otherwise.’’ 
That is to say, that there must be an 
abuse of the Rules of the House in one 
way or another. And, therefore, if 
your ruling is correct, there must be 
some other Rule in existence which is 
altogether different from that which I 
have read. There is a Rule against 
wilful and persistent Obstruction, and 
against any disregard of the authority 
of the Chair. Before a Member can be 
suspended he must abuse that Rule or 
some other. It is evident, therefore, 
Sir, that if your ruling is good there 
must be some other Standing Order ; and 
I beg to ask what other Rule exists upon 
the matter ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have given my 
ruling. I have explained the construc- 
tion which I put upon the Standing 
Order, and the House is in possession of 
my reasons. 

Mr. HEALY: But I wish to ask you 
by what means you arrived at your de- 
cision that Mr. O’Brien ought to be 
suspended for ‘disorderly interrup- 
tion?” I want to know whether the 
ruling comes within the Rule of Privi- 
lege, as I understand it does? Whena 
Member challenges a Minute which ap- 

ears in the Journals of the House for 
inaccuracy—because, Mr. Speaker, I am 
supported in that assertion, not only by 
the recollection of my hon. Friends, but 
by all the reports of your remarks which 
appear in the newspapers, that you sus- 
pended Mr. O’Brien for ‘disregarding 
the authority of the Chair.” Thereis, no 
doubt, a distinct authority for that in the 
Standing Order; but I ask you when, 
and where, and how—[ Cries of “‘Oh!’”| 
That is ‘‘disorderly interruption,’ for 
which the hon. Members who resort to 
it are liable to be suspended. I wish to 
know how I am to challenge the entry 
made by the clerks in the Journals of 
the House, and whether I am not en- 
titled to do so at once? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber objects to an entry in the Jour- 
nals with reference to the proceedings 
of a previous day, he has only to give 


Mr. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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a Notice of Motion in the ordinary 


way. 

Ma. HEALY: Again I ask you, Sir, 
whether you are correctly reported in 
the use of those words? [ ‘Order!’ | 
I must remind hon. Members that this 
is a matter of taking away the rights of 
the elected Representatives of the people; 
and any power which Mr. Speaker has 
in this House is delegated from me and 
the likes of me, as well as from you 
(the Liberal Benches) and the likes of 
you. I beg to ask you, Mr. Speaker— 
and I do so with great respect—whether 
you are correctly reported in the Jour- 
nals of the House to have used these 
words— 

“‘Mr. O’Brien, Member for Mallow, having 
been Named by Mr. Speaker for abusing the 
Rules of the House by disorderly interrup- 
tion; "” 
or whether you are correctly reported in 
The Times, that you Named Mr. O’Brien 
for ‘‘ disregarding the authority of the 
Chair ?” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not accept the 
distinction drawn by the hon. Member. 
I Named Mr. O’Brien for disorderly in- 
terruption, which I think brought him 
within the Standing Order, by which 
power is given to me to enforce the 
authority of this House. 

Mr. T. P. CONNOR: May I ask 
the Prime Minister whether, as regards 
the Resolution of which Notice has been 
given by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), seeing that it 
relates to the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair, he will afford 
the earliest opportunity for bringing it 
before the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I see no reason 
whatever why I should deviate, in any 
respect, from the usual course of Public 
Business in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the renewal of a scene such 
as that which we have recently wit- 
nessed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: May I 
ask whether there has ever been a single 
instance where the conduct of Mr. 
Speaker has been impugned in which 
an opportunity was not immediately 
given for vindicating it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The course now 
proposed—namely, to proceed by Notice 
—has been repeatedly followed when 
the conduct of the Speaker in the Chair 
has been challenged. In fact, thatis the 


ordinary and proper course. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—~o— 


EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN—VOTE OF 
CENSURE.—RESOLUTION. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [THIRD NIGHT. } 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [23rd February], 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
the Queen, humbly representing to Her Ma- 
jesty that the course pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government in respect to the affairs of Egypt 
and the Soudan, has involved a great sacrifice 
of valuable lives and a heavy expenditure with- 
out any beneficial result, and has rendered it 
imperatively necessary in the interests of the 
British Empire and of the Egyptian people that 
Her Majesty’s Government should distinctly 
recognise, and take decided measures to fulfil, 
the special responsibility now incumbent on 
them to assure a good and stable Government 
to Egypt and to those portions of the Soudan 
which are necessary to its security.’’—(Sir 
Stafford Northcote.) 

And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the first word ‘* That”’ to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ this House, while refraining from ex- 
pressing an opinion on the policy pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government in respect to the 
affairs of Egypt and the Soudan, regrets the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government to em- 
ploy the forces of the Crown for the over- 
throw of the power of the Mahdi,’—(Mr. John 
Morley,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, the debate in 
which the House was now engaged 
closed on Tuesday night with a speech, 
as powerful as it was searching and re- 
markable, from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen). 
Both sides of the eniea-ena he be- 
lieved he might say the country as well 
—were much indebted to that right hon. 
Gentleman for his efforts to elicit further 
information from the Government. They 
were still, however, completely in the 
dark as to the ultimate objects of this 
war. They remained at present entirely 
ignorant of the ultimate aims which the 
Government were proposing to them- 
selves. He could not say that he abso- 
lutely agreed with every one of the 
opinions expressed by the right hon. 
Member for Ripon upon the great 
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variety of topics which he raised; but 
he could say that, for the most part, he 
entirely endorsed the views which fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman; and it 
would be his endeavour also upon this 
occasion to induce the Government even 
yet to throw some fresh light upon the 
situation. Perhaps, however, the House 
would allow him, in the first place, to 
say a word or two upon the Motion of 
his right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition, which was more immedi- 
ately before them. That Motion con- 
sisted of two parts—it censured the con- 
duct of the Government in the past, and 
it indicated, in no indefinite degree, 
what, in the view of the Opposition, 
should be the policy to be pursued in 
Egypt and in the Soudan in the future. 
It complained, in the first place, of a vast 
expenditure of money and of life without 
any adequate or beneficial result. Well, 
they had spent out there already, as 
far as he could gather, sums which 
might be estimated at anything between 
£10,000,000 and £20,000,000; and the 
lives which had been sacrificed already 
must be numbered at something between 
40,000 and 50,000, at the least, during the 
period within which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had held sway and authority in 
Egypt. They included, unhappily, the 
lives of many gallant countrymen of 
our own, and among them that of Eng- 
land’s greatest hero, whose prowess and 
whose name, whose noble and heroic 
life, had months ago become a beacon 
and a household word in every home 
and by every fireside wherever the 
English tongue was spoken and where 
civilization ruled, and for whom a nation 
and an Empire were mourning as one 
man to-day. And what were the re- 
sults? The Prime Minister told them 
the other night that the kourbash and 
the corvée were abolished. [Mr. Grap- 
stonE: No.| He begged pardon of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but he certainly 
believed he did say so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will be more careful in speak- 
ing upon these things. What I said 
was that an important step had been 
taken towards abolishing the kourbash 
and the corvés. 

Mr.CHAPLIN, continuing, said, then 
they were evidently to understand that 
even that result had not been achieved. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; I did not 
Bay 80. 


[ Third Night.] 
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Mr. OHAPLIN: As a matter of fact 
they were not abolished. Their use 
might be diminished—he believed they 
were— but they were not abolished, 
as a study of the ‘latest Blue Books 
laid upon the Table would disclose. 
But he was quite willing, with the 
utmost generosity, to make the right 
hon. Gentleman a present of his state- 
ment, whether they were abolished or 
were only diminished, if he thought that 
that was at all an adequate return for 
the expenditure of £20,000,000 and 
50,000 lives. He was afraid that the 
condition of Egypt now for many months 
had been something which was little 
removed from bankruptcy, ruin, and 
general, if nut complete, disorganiza- 
tion ; while in the Soudan what they saw 
was chaos and anarchy and rebellion, 
with a whole desert up in arms against 
us, and in the midst of this was planted 
a gallant, a small, and scattered band of 
British heroes, who—although he did 
not like to take a pessimist view—were 
impotent, he greatly feared, to do more 
than to maintain themselves until fresh 
succour should reach them from these 
shores. That he believed to be a 
not inaccurate or exaggerated descrip- 
tion of the position of the present, di- 
reotly resulting from the policy of Mi- 
nisters in the past; and they were there 
to-day, speaking, as they believed, the 
sentiment and feeling of the country, 
to demand a reckoning at the hands of 
those who had brought these things to 
pass. Now, why was it the Govern- 
ment had failed in Egypt and in the 
Soudan so completely as they had done? 
Because their policy in both had ever 
been a policy of inconsistency and vacil- 
lation, of indecision, of delay, and of 
retreat. It began in Egypt with the 
threatened withdrawal of the troops. 
‘* Retire and retreat as soon as possible” 
was their policy at that time; and that 
had been the tone and spirit of their 
actions ever since. So much for their 
policy in Egypt; and now he wanted 
the House to consider why the Govern- 
ment had failed so completely in the 
Soudan. They had failed in the Soudan 
because almost from the very first, after 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and after they 
had assumed the great responsibilities 
which they deliberately took upon them- 
selves in Egypt, they adopted an atti- 
tude with regard to the Soudan by 
which they sought to separate and dis- 
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associate entirely the interests of Egypt 
from affairs in the Soudan. That was 
an attitude which every impartial per- 
son who was acquainted with the sub- 
ject, either in Egypt or in England, 
could have told them, and would have 
told them, was impossible and ridiculous. 
From the first their policy was to ignore 
the Soudan altogether. Was that not so? 
He challenged the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite to contradict it. Like ostriches, 
they buried their heads in the sand, and 
imagined that because they declined to 
interfere with the affairs of the Soudan, 
the Soudan and its affairs would never 
interfere with them. They divested, or 
attempted to divest, themselves of all 
responsibility for the Soudan; and the 
Prime Minister repeated more than once 
that the affairs of the Soudan were 
entirely beyond the sphere of the poli- 
tical and military operations of his 
Government. He remembered being at 
Cairo, not long after the time when the 
unhappy General Hicks started on his 
fatal expedition, and having there a 
conversation with a distinguished Eng- 
lishman ; and he asked him this question 
—‘‘Isit really possible that any English 
Government can sanction the departure 
of an English General upon an expedi- 
tion so difficult and so dangerous as this 
is reported to be without giving him any 
assistance or support whatever?” His 
friend replied—‘‘ My dear fellow, what 
is the use of talking about the English 
Government ; their policy is to ignore the 
Soudan altogether ; they will have no- 
thing whatever to do with it; they do not 
know where it is; I do not believe they 
have ever heard of it; they are not even 
aware that there is such a place in ex- 
istence; and, what is more, you may be 
certain they never will so long as they 
can possibly avoid it.”” Now, that was 
an illustration of the way in which this 
Government had habitually attempted 
to evade their just responsibilities, not 
only in Egypt, but in all parts of the 
world. This attempt of the Government 
to avoid their legitimate and necessary 
responsibilities — necessary because of 
the position they had assumed in Egypt 
—was followed by prolonged indecision 
and delay on their part; and indecision 
and delay had produced their natural 
and inevitable results. The very first 
of these was the actual necessity of the 
war in which we were now engaged ; for 
the movement which might have been 
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suppressed with ease at first had now 
developed into a revolution and a ge- 
neral uprising of the Desert, which 
would tax all our resources to control 
and subdue, and which, if not sub- 
dued, would endanger the very safety 
and security of Egypt, with everything 
which that involved in the interests of 
England and of Europe. That was the 
first, and perhaps the main result, 
of Ministerial indecision and delay. 
But another would be found in the 
exceptional difficulties which were pre- 
sented by the war in which we were 
now engaged ; for those difficulties were 
chiefly due to the delay in the despatch 
of the Expedition. A third result was 
also occasioned by delay, and was pro- 
bably the most melancholy of all. The 
Expedition only reached its destination 
just in time to be too late to rescue 
Gordon, or to save Khartoum; and a 
fourth result was what he must describe 
as, in his opinion, the hazardous posi- 
tion of our Forces on the Nile to-day. 
He might be asked—‘‘ Why is it that 
the Opposition never expressed their 
disapproval of the policy of non-inter- 
ference on the part of the Government 
before?” His answer to that question 
would be—‘ We did express that dis- 
approval at the earliest opportunity 
after the Papers were presented to us, 
and after policy of the Government was 
officially before us; and we have de- 
clared that disapproval over and over 
again.”” The noble Marquess the Se- 
cretary of State for War (the Marquess 
of Hartington) made a very remarkable 
statement last Session on this question, 
which really deserved the attention of 
the House. He referred to the cele- 
brated Report of Lord Dufferin, and 
said that that Nobleman described and 
that the Government acknowledged, the 
policy of non-interference as soon as 
Lord Dufferin’s despatch was officially 
laid upon the Table; and he also made 
this further statement—that the Oppo- 
sition, because they took no hostile 
measures at the time, must be held to 
have acquiesced in the policy of the Go- 
vernment. But he denied that the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War stated the case rightly, and repu- 
diated the conclusion which he drew. 
How did he support it? By the quo- 
tation of a single paragraph in Lord 
— Report, which ran as fol- 
ows :— 
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‘Colonel Hicks, a distinguished retired In- 


dian officer, has been engaged by the 
Government to join the taclandor Bhat 
of the Soudan as Chief of the Staff. A few 
retired European officers accompany him, who, 
perhaps, will be able to inspire the troops with 
eonfidence. Both Colonel Hicks and his com- 
panions have entered the Egyptian Service on 
their own responsibility, nor have either Sir 
Edward Malet or myself been concerned in the 
arrangement,”’ 


That was the quotation the noble Mar- 
quess made, and upon which ha based 
his absolutely unreasonable proposition 
that the Opposition had acquiesced in 
the policy of the Government. What 
were the facts of the case? The policy 
of the Government was one thing, and 
the policy of Lord Dufferin, as indicated 
in the despatch, was a totally different 
thing. The policy of the noble Lord 
and of his Friends in the Soudan was 
first non-interference, and afterwards 
abandonment. The policy of Lord 
Dufferin pointed to an exactly opposite 
conclusion. The subject was so impor- 
tant that he would read one or two 
more quotations from Lord Dufferin’s 
despatch. They were as follows :— 


‘Some persons are inclined to advise Egypt 
to withdraw altogether from the Soudan and 
her other acquisitions in that region; but she 
can hardly be expected to acquiesce in such 
a policy. Possessing the lower ranges of the 
Nile, she is naturally inclined to claim dominion 
along its entire course ; and when it is remem- 
bered that the territories in question, if properly 
developed, are capable of producing inexhaus- 
tible supplies of sugar and cotton, we cannot 
be surprised at her unwillingness to abandon 
them. . . . A plan should be carefully considered 
for the future administration of the country. . . 
The first step necessary is the construction of a 
railway from Suakin to Berber. .... The 
completion of this enterprize would at once 
change all the elements of the problem. In- 
stead of being a burden on the Egyptian Exche- 
quer, these Equatorial Provinces ought to be- 
come, with anything like good management, 
a source of wealth to the Government. ... . 
It would be wise upon the part of Egypt to 
abandon Darfour, and perhaps part of Kordofan, 
and to be content with maintaining her juris- 
diction in the Province of Khartoum and Sen- 
naar.”’ 


Did that point to a policy of non-inter- 
ference? From the beginning to the 
end the despatch of Lord Dufferin, in- 
stead of recommending such a policy, 
teems with suggestions for the regenera- 
tion of the Provinces of the Soudan ; 
and how the noble Lord could have 
quoted from it in support of such a 
policy he could not understand. He 
was grateful, however, to him for giving 
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him the opportunity of referring to the 
pecs gp: it bore directly on 
what was really the main question be- 
fore them—namely, what should be our 
policy in the Soudan in the future? 

ow, there were three policies before 
us. The policy of the Opposition, the 
policy of the hon. Member for Newcastle, 
and that of the Government; and while 
two of them were clear and intelligible, 
the third was scarcely worthy of being 
dignified with the name of a policy. He 
would take the policy of the Opposition 
first. His right hon. Friend the Leader 
of the Opposition would seek to establish 
a stable Government in Egypt and in 
those parts of the Soudan which were 
necessary to its security. The Prime 
Minister said that the Opposition had 
not defined them. That was true; but 
he was not aware that it was incumbent 
upon them that night to define their 
boundaries precisely, That was a 
matter, possibly, for experts—at all 
events, for the most anxious and careful 
consideration hereafter. At the same 
time, he was not disposed to quarrel 
very greatly with the interpretation 
which the Prime Minister placed 
upon the Motion, that they must in- 
clude Khartoum and all to the East of 
Khartoum. There, to some extent, he 
differed from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen). 
Now, there might be much, perhaps, to 
be said against that policy. It had not 
been said at present. The Prime Minis- 
ter objected to it; and why? Because 
it would establish a British Government 
over aliens—a Christian Government 
over Mussulmans. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman might use exactly the same lan- 
guage with reference to India at this 
moment. Whatever might be said of 
the proposals of his right hon. Friend, 
they constituted a clear and intelligible 
policy, and the Conservative Party sup- 
ported it for this simple reason—namely, 
that a stable Government in those parts 
of the Soudan was absolutely necessary 
to the well-being and to the tranquillity 
of Egypt, and the tranquillity of Egypt 
was necessary to the interests of Eng- 
land and of Europe. He had said that 
there were three policies before them. 
He ought to have said four, and the 
policy of the right hon. Member for Ripon 
was the fourth. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had taken exception to the in- 


terpretation which was placed by the 
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Prime Minister upon the Motion of his 
right hon. Friend with regard to the 
area proposed to be included in the 
Soudan on the ground that it was un- 
necessarily wide. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Ripon had asked why the whole 
of the Eastern Soudan should be neces- 
sary to the security of Egypt? The 
answer, he was afraid, must be that 
unfortunately it was so, and that it was 
essential, at all events, to the peace of 
those parts of the Soudan which were 
necessary to the security of Egypt. The 
right hon. Member for Ripon proposed 
another alternative—namely, that we 
should get a grip upon the Nile by 
holding Berber and the railway from 
Berber to Suakin. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman so far. That 
much was necessary, of course; but 
how were we going to get our grip 
upon the Nile, and to keep the rail- 
way by holding Berber, and by holding 
that alone? They must look upon this 
matter from a practical point of view. 
The railway would be 280 miles in 
length; and he had been told that it 
would take 30,000 men to hold Berber 
and to guard the line along its whole 
length. How were we going to protect 
such a length of line against hostile 
tribes to the North and to the South 
unless they were subdued, and the 
tribes, at all events in the South, would 
never be subdued unless we held Khar- 
toum? The tribes could travel easily 
great distances through the Desert. 
Nothing could be easier for them than 
to cut the railroad at any point at which 
it might be undefended ; and his strong 
belief was that for the safety of the 
railroad only it would be absolutely 
necessary to hold Khartoum and pro- 
bably Kassala as well. Moreover, he 
could not conceive anything less likely 
to conduce to the peace of the Soudan 
than to have two opposing Forces—the 
English or Egyptian Forces at Berber, 
and an unbroken Force of the Mahdi at 
Khartoum. His own opinion was that 
so serious was the enterprize in which 
we were now engaged that no half- 
measures would suffice; and he could 
not help expressing the opinion, with all 
deference and respect, that the plan 
of the right hon. Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen) was not sufficiently prac- 
ticable to be likely to lead to a perma- 
nent solution of the question. He now 
came to the policy of the hon. Member 
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for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley), who 
was a thorough-going reformer; an 
judging from his speech the other night, 
he would like to introduce a Reform Bill 
for the Empire without delay which 
would reform it out of existence alto- 
gether. The hon. Member stated that 
we had already undertaken responsi- 
bilities which were long past the limits 
within which they could be properly dis- 
charged. But how and in what quarter 
would the hon. Member propose to re- 
duce them? Would he give up India ? 
He supposed the hon. Member belonged 
to the ‘‘ Perish India” school. Would 
he begin by abandoning the Colonies at a 
time when they were showing such noble 
attachment and loyalty to the Mother 
Country? Politicians of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s stamp ought to give the House 
some idea of the ultimate objects which 
they had in view. But he was certain 
of this—that the hon. Member’s views, 
whatever they might be, were entirely 
alien to the sentiments and feeling of 
the people of the country and the Em- 
pire of which, he supposed, with the ex- 
ception of the hon. Member for New- 
castle, they were all so proud to belong. 
As to the Soudan, there was no possi- 
bility of mistaking the hon. Member’s 
intentions. He saw not the slightest 
obligation to establish, and probably no 
object in establishing, a stable Govern- 
ment in the Soudan. On the contrary, 
he would leave it to the people of the 
Soudan to work out their own deliver- 
ance for themselves. That would in- 
clude, he presumed, the immediate with- 
drawal of our Forces on the Nile. He 
supposed the hon. Member would at once 
countermand thesecond Expedition. [ Mr. 
Joun Mortey: As soon as practicable. | 
That policy was clear and intelligible, 
though he need not say he entirely dis- 
approved of it, and foresaw very con- 
siderable difficulties in its execution as 
well. But what were they to think of the 
proposals of the Government, which 
appeared to be absolutely purposeless 
and absolutely unintelligible? What 
was the objeet of the war in which 
we were now engaged? The House 
was still as much in the dark on that 
point as they had been when this 
debate commenced. That was a ques- 
tion which had been pressed upon 
the Government from all sides of the 
House, and it was a question which 
he hoped would continue to be 
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d, | a right to demand. Was it the intention 


of Her Majesty’s Government to estab- 
lish a stable Government in the Sou- 
dan? No. That was the policy of his 
right hon. Friend, which the Prime Mi- 
nister repudiated altogether. Was it 
for the relief or the rescue of Lord 
Wolseley and his Forces? No; the 
Prime Minister said he took no pessi- 
mist view whatever of their position. 
Then, was it to be a war for prestige or 
revenge? He declined altogether to be 
a party to any such proceeding. ‘ No,” 
said the Prime Minister; ‘‘we must 
overthrow the power of the Mahdi at 
Khartoum.” Well, and afterwards— 
what then? The Prime Minister was 
dumb; absolutely dumb. [Mr. Grap- 
stone: No, no! | No; not absolutely 
dumb, because the right hon. Gentleman 
had given them the other night a shadow, 
a glimmering, of a half-formed purpose 
and intention to which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon had 
already referred. The sentence in which 
the policy of the Government was pro- 
pounded was a model of ambiguity, and 
was characteristic of the Ministry. It 
ran thus— 

‘* What we say is that we are not prepared at 
the present moment to say that there is no ob- 
ligation on us to leave behind usan orderly Go- 
vernment, and we cannot say now at a stroke 
without going further that we will abandon at 
once and for ever the idea of doing anything 
for the establishment of a Government there.’ 
Quite irrespective of all Party considera- 
tions, there wasno man in that House who 
did not feel that at this moment the Em- 
pire was in a position of very consider- 
able danger, and that we were in the face 
of a national erisis of no inconsiderable 
dimensions; and he appealed to hon. 
Members on both sides of the House to 
say whether, under circumstances simi- 
lar to these, there ever had been such a 
statement put forward by a Prime Mi- 
nister before? It came to this. The 
right hon. Gentleman would not pledge 
himself to anything; and at a moment 
when the whole country was hanging on 
his lips to know what the policy of Eng- 
land really was to be, all he vouchsafed 
to say was that he would not absolutely 
pledge himself to do nothing after he 
had broken the power of the Mahdi. 
What the House wanted to know was 
this. Was he going to do anything at 
all, and what was it to be? If he re- 
pudiated the policy of establishing a 
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stable Government in the Soudan, which 
was the policy of the Opposition, would 
he establish any kind of Government at 
all, and what kind of Government was 
it that he proposed to leave behind him ? 
The fact was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not appear to know himself, 
or, if he did, he was too much afraid of 
his Radical supporters to say what it 
was. In the face of a crisis such as 
this, this was trifling—trifling with Par- 
liament, trifling with the people; and he 
hoped that the House of Commons would 
at last put down its foot and mark its 
sense and condemnation of this never- 
ending weakness and irresolution which 
had brought us to the present terrible 
state of things. Whatever might be 
thought of the original policy of the 
Government in the Soudan, nothing 
could excuse, nothing could condone, 
nothing, as far as he knew, could 
even qualify the conduct of the Go- 
vernment towards General Gordon after 
they had sent him to Khartoum. It 
was difficult on Monday night even 
to listen with ordinary patience and 
courtesy to the speech of the Prime Mi- 
nister on that point. It was pitiable to 
hear his lame excuses for an absolutely 
indefensible position. They were torn 
to shreds by his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dublin Univer- 
sity (Mr. Gibson), and he would not 
enter upon them again to-night; but he 
made this assertion in defiance of the 
statement of the Prime Minister—he 
affirmed that there was nothing to ren- 
der impossible the despatch of Lord 
Wolseley’s Expedition for the relief of 
Gordon two months at least before it 
started; that it could have been de- 
spatched; that it ought to have been 
despatched ; and that no one, he believed, 
was more disgusted than Lord Wolseley 
himself at the delay of the Expedition, 
and that the fruits of that delay were 
being reaped by our Forces on the Nile 
at present. That was his assertion, and 
if there were any Member of the Cabi- 
net who would get up in his place and 
dispute it, he challenged him to grant a 
Committee of Inquiry, and so disprove 
it. The Government told them that 
Gordon fell because he was betrayed. 
He replied that their long and unpar- 
donable delay—their inaction—was the 
blackest and cruellest treachery to- 
wards him; and more than this—he said 
that on them, the English Government, 
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must rest for ever in the first place the 
disgrace, the dishonour, and the guilt of 
the life and of the blood of that noble and 
heroic man. But, great as was the guilt 
of their conduct towards General Gordon, 
and although he believed that in the 
country it would be the last straw that 
would break the camel’s back, it was only 
oneamong the innumerable array of their 
misdeeds. An hon. Member said the 
other night that we were menaced at 
this moment from almost every quarter. 
Unhappily, that was true to-day; but it 
was not true as long as Lord Beacons- 
uield was Prime Minister of England. 
It was not pleasant, at a time like this, 
to be reminded, as day by day hon. 
Members walked through the Lobbies 
into that Assembly, that they had in 
their very midst at the moment he spoke 
the agents of revolution and disorder, 
the foes and the implacable enemies of all 
society and all civilization in the world. 
And what about Ireland? Ireland was 
part of the United Kingdom. Was 
Ireland a source of strength or a source 
of weakness to the Empire at a moment 
like the present? After 15 years’ expe- 
rience of the policy of the Prime Mi- 
nister in Ireland, there could not be a 
doubt that Ireland was never more dis- 
contented with the English rule, or more 
bitterly opposed to the English connec- 
tion, than she was to-day. Some of her 
Representatives—even Members of that 
House—had not scrupled quite recently 
to speak in public in terms of exultation 
over the difficulties with which the Em- 
pire was surrounded. It was impossible 
to deny that, in our hour of need, she 
was a source of weakness rather than 
of strength to the Empire to-day. 
How did we stand abroad? France 
alienated and cold; Germany and 
Prince Bismarck, whose relations with 
this country under the Government of 
Lord Beaconsfield were friendly and 
cordial in the extreme, and which might 
be so as he believed again, but for the 
right hon. Gentleman, were barely civil 
to us now—indeed, he might say posi- 
tively rude. And as for Russia, he did 
not even like to dwell upon the position 
of Russia on the Frontier of India at 
this moment. Now, what he wished to 
submit—and, whatever the House might 
think, he was not submitting it from 
Party considerations—was that all these 
things had followed upon five years of 
the rule of the right hon. Gentleman. 
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They were the outcome—the natural and 
inevitable outcome—of the madness of 
the Mid Lothian campaign. We were 
paying the price of that campaign to- 
day, and a heavy reckoning it was. 
These were some of the consequences in 
which he and we were foundering and 
floundering — perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman might remember the ex- 
pression—in which he and we were 
foundering and floundering to-day. The 
only bright spots which he saw in the 
political horizon were the heroism of 
our troops in Egypt on the one hand, 
and the significant and spontaneous out- 
burst of loyal attachment on the part of 
our Colonies on the other. This inci- 
dent alone, as gratifying and remarkable 
as it would become historic, ought in 
itself to give courage and determination 
to any English Government worthy of the 
name. What was to be done to recover 
a position which was the legacy of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and which had been so 
cruelly a by the present Prime 
Minister? Two things, in his opinion, 
were absolutely essential. The first was 
to get rid of the Prime Minister and re- 
cover the friendship of our Allies in 
Europe. The second, to increase, and 
to largely increase, without delay, the 
Military and Naval Forces of the country, 
which, if all we heard were true, were 
too sadly deficient at the present time. 
In the present position of the Empire, 
and as a matter for its safety, that was 
a question which he regarded as being 
an immediate and primary duty for 
whichever Party was to rule this coun- 
try in the future. And now he must 
apologize to the House for the length 
to which he had detained them, and he 
had only this one more word to say. 
He was told that the Motion of his 
right hon. Friend was a weak one. 
Well, it contained no bad language, he 
admitted. He was not there to say that, 
if he had had the drafting of it, he might 
not very probably have used worse 
words instead. But that it was a weak 
one was not his opinion. It placed 
before the country a distinct, a great, 
& courageous, and an honest policy. 
Let there be no misunderstanding as to 
the meaning and the purpose of the 
Motion of his right hon. Friend. It 
meant, in his judgment, neither more 
nor less than this—that the Opposition 
were pledged to a policy which differed 
little from the establishment of a Pro- 
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tectorate in Egypt and in the Soudan 
for an indefinite period of time. That 
might be a wise or an unwise policy ; in 
his opinion, the course of circumstances 
had made it an inevitable policy. But 
that it could be truly described as a 
weak policy he utterly denied. Let 
it not be supposed that the Opposition, 
representing, as they did, a great 
historic Party in this country, had 
entered lightly on this course, or 
pledged themselves to a policy such 
as this without much and anxious con- 
sideration. They were guided by mo- 
tives which could not be mistaken. No 
man in his senses, no Party in their 
senses, could desire of their own accord 
to take Office at a moment like the pre- 
sent, and succeed to the desperate and 
appalling heritage which the right hon. 
Gentleman would leave behind him. 
But so great, in their opinion, was the 
peril of the Empire under the continued 
guidance of the right hon. Gentleman 
and those who sat around him, that 
they regarded it as their bounden duty 
to the nation, at whatever cost it might 
be to their Party and themselves, to 
compass the dismissal of this Govern- 
ment, if it were possible, and if neces- 
sary to take their places in the Councils 
of the Queen. In this great crisis of 
their country’s fortunes they were nei- 
ther afraid nor unprepared to do so. 
He knew not what might be the course 
which would be taken by the majority 
of the House on that occasion; but he 
did know this—that for the votes which 
would be given upon this question they 
would all of them have shortly to give 
an account to the great tribunal of 
the nation. And sure he was of this 
—that whatever the result of the 
division in this House to-morrow night, 
not many months—it might be not 
many weeks — would pass before the 
accumulated errors of the Government, 
their craven conduct and imbecile pur- 
pose with regard to Egypt—above all, 
their treachery to Gordon and their 
black betrayal of that gallant hero— 
would meet its righteous and its just 
reward in the deep and bitter execra- 
tions of an outraged people and of an 
indignant nation. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the hon. Member who has just spoken 
claims to be a prominent Representative 
of patriotic principles; and, in a period 
confessedly of great difficulty and 
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anxiety in this nation, what he proposes 
to an English House of Commons and to 
the English people is that they shall 
dismiss a Prime Minister, who is Prime 
Minister upon this title, and upon this 
title alone—that he has received the 
confidence of the people; and for what 
reason? To disarm the hostility of 
Foreign Governments. That is the 
patriotic policy of the Conservative Op- 
sition. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I said he should be 
dismissed in order that we may recover 
the Allies whom his mistaken policy has 
estranged. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
eomes to much the same thing. The 
English people are to dismiss a Prime 
Minister to recover their Allies. I am 
old enough to remember that exactly 
the same thing used to be said many 
years ago about another Prime Minister 
—also the head of the Liberal Party. 
Attacks were made year after year upon 
Lord Palmerston because he was un- 
popular with Foreign Governments, and 
it used to be said in those days—“ Dis- 
miss the Minister in order that you may 
recover the alliance of Austria, Ger- 
many, and France.” But, Sir, there 
was pride enough in the House and in 
the country to reject that species of 
patriotic appeal. I doubt whether an 
appeal of that character is likely to 
strengthen the position of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire. Passing from 
that eminently patriotic argument, which 
does not conduce much to the dignity of 
the House—[ Jronical laughter. |—well, I 
am entitled to my opinion that to dis- 
miss the person who is Prime Minister, 
and who commands a majority in this 
House, in order to please foreign na- 
tions, is not a very dignified or patriotic 
course. Now, Sir, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult in this debate to answer what I was 
going to call the triangular, but what 
are rather the multi-angular, arguments 
by which it is beset. I shall have some- 
thing to say later to the argument—the 
a argument—of my right hon. 

iend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen). But I must say that, while 
differing a great deal from what the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire has said, 
I must thank him in one sense, as he 
will shorten my speech in the debate, 
for he has said a great deal of what. 
I intended to say in answer to my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Ripon. I 
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am obliged to the hon. Member for 
having fired his shot into the steel 
armour of the right hon. Member 
for Ripon. I may excuse myself 
for taking part in the debate on the 
ground that I have never addressed the 
House on the Egyptian Question since 
it commenced. There is one topic which 
I should like to mention. I was per- 
fectly satisfied—I think we were all 
perfectly satisfied—with the statements 
made by the Prime Minister on the sub- 
ject of General Gordon. I think hardly 
any man who has had what I can- 
not help calling the misfortune of re- 
sponsibility in these transactions—what- 
ever harsh terms may be used in debate 
—I think no fair-judging man will think 
that we do not feel as strongly on this 
subject as you do. Therefore, I do not 
think it necessary to notice any harsh 
language which would attribute to us 
any intentional disregard or neglect of 
the interests or the life of that illustri- 
ous man. I take no notice of sucha 
word as ‘‘ treacherous,” which has been 
employed in this debate. But one charge 
you are entitled to make, which we 
are bound to answer, and that is, that 
we have committed errors of judgment, 
and that, if we had acted sooner, we 
might have prevented that great catas- 
trophe. Now, if you say, by the light 
of recent events, that we were wrong in 
sending Gordon to the Soudan, I am 
not prepared to deny it. Unquestion- 
ably, knowing what we know now, no 
power on earth would induce me to con- 
sent to that step. But before you cen- 
sure us on this head, consider what the 
circumstances were in which we were 
placed. Hicks Pasha had been defeated. 
We had determined that the Egyptian 
Government should evacuate the Soudan, 
which they agreed to do, though not will- 
ingly at first; and they asked us to pro- 
vide them with an officer—that, I think, 
was the phrase—to assist in the evacua- 
tionofthegarrisons. Well, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
said we did not know where the Soudan 
was. But there was one man who did, 
and it was Gordon, whom we consulted. 
Now, I am not endeavouring to shield 
ourselves from any responsibility under 
Gordon’s name. I refer to him to show 
that we took what means we could to 
obtain information. The hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire has said—‘“‘ You ought 
not to have attempted to evacuate the 
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Soudan;” and he has read some pas- 
sages from Lord Dufferin’s Report. But 
there is a greater authority than Lord 
Dufferin on the question of the Soudan. 
I have great respect for Lord Dufferin, 
but he had never been in the Soudan; 
but General Gordon had been there, and 
knew it better. Now, I am not putting 
the responsibility of the evacuation of 
the Soudan on Gordon; that responsi- 
bility is all our own. But when we in- 
structed Gordon to evacuate the Soudan, 
what did he say? At the beginning of 
last year there was laid upon the Table 
of Parliament a Memorandum by General 
Gordon, which was received on Feb- 
ruary 1. It is Egypt, No.7. General 
Gordon there says— 

“Though it is out of my | pda ts give any 
opinion as to the action of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in leaving the Soudan, still I must say 
it would be an iniquity to.reconquer these 
peoples, and then hand them back to the 
gyptians.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN: Without what ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: With- 
out guarantees of future good govern- 
ment. [ Opposition cheers.| Wait till 
you have heard the rest. Gordon then 
adds— 

“Tt is evident that this we cannot secure 
them without an inordinate expenditure of men 
and money. The Soudan is a useless possession 
—ever was so, and ever will be so.”’ 


You have our opinion, and this is the 
justification of our opinion— 

‘*Larger than Germany, France, and Spain 
together, and mostly barren, it cannot be go- 
verned except by a Dictator, who may be good 
or bad. If bad, he will cause constant revolt. 
No one who has ever lived in the Soudan can 
escape the reflection, What a useless posses- 
sion is thisland? Few men, also, can stand its 
fearful monotony and deadly climate. ... . 
Therefore, I think that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are fully justified in recommending its 
evacuation, inasmuch as the sacrifices necessary 
towards securing good government would be far 
too onerous to admit of such an attempt being 
made. Indeed,one may say it is impracticable 
at any cost.’’—(Egypt. No. 7 (1884), p. 3-4.) 


Therefore, if the policy of Gentlemen 
opposite is declared by the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire in the speech he 
has just made, it is a policy which is de- 
nounced in the words of General Gordon 
which I have just read. General Gordon 
adds that the Soudanese will never be 
oppressed by men coming from lands so 
remote as Circassia, Kurdistan, and 
Anatolia. I hope my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Ripon will remember 
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that passage when I come to ask him 
some questions. That was the opinion 
of General Gordon; but there was an- 
other distinguished man, alas! also 
dead, General Stewart, who made his 
observations upon this Memorandum. 
He said— 


“T quite agree with General Gordon that the 
Soudan is an expensive and useless possession. 
No one who has visited it can escape the reflec- 
tion, What a useless possession is this land, and 
what a huge encumbrance on Egypt.’’—[ Jbid.]} 


Well, I understand that the policy of 
Gentlemen opposite is, if they cannot 
make the Soudan a huge encumbrance 
on Egypt, they will make it a huge en- 
eumbrance on the English people. And 
that is the issue as regards the future 
we have to decide. General Gordon, I 
say, went out fully accepting the policy 
of the evacuation of the Soudan, and 
fully convinced that it was possible to 
accomplish it peacefully. fe may be 
asked now—‘‘ Why did not you send him 
at the head of a British Army?’’ Why, 
that never entered into our contempla- 
tion, nor into his. If that was wrong 
it was quite open to you to have con- 
demned that policy, because we stated 
that General Gordon had gone on a dis- 
tinctly peaceful mission. We may have 
been entirely mistaken in that. I believe 
we were mistaken; I now believe it was 
never possible to have entered the 
Soudan except at the head of a great 
British Army. These may have been 
errors; but they were errors not of people 
ignorant of the Soudan, not of people 
who did not know what it was, but they 
were errors of specialists. This is one 
of the great difficulties which I see in 
the situation with which we have to 
deal, that it is the men who have known 
the East best who have been found most 
mistaken in the circumstances which 
would arise from time to time. You 
cannot doubt for a moment that General 
Gordon, with his great knowledge of 
those countries, did believe it was pos- 
sible to extricate those garrisons by 
peaceable means. He not only thought 
so when he left England, but he thought 
so when he reached Cairo, and for some 
weeks after he reached Khartoum. You 
will find from his earlier letters from 
Khartoum that he was still satisfied that 
his mission would succeed. I was rather 
surprised at the remark that we changed 
the character of General Gordon’s mis- 
sion after he started. Well, it was true 
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that the character of his mission was 
changed, and that he had authority from 
the Khedive. But it was inevitable 
really, when you come to think of it. 
How could a man deal with the Egyp- 
tian garrison at Khartoum, with men 
who were subjects and servants of the 
Khedive, how could he resettle the 
Soudan and make arrangements in what 
was regarded as an Egyptian Province, 
without being clothed with the authority 
of the Khedive? Unless we had sent 
him out purely as a British Agent, 
to deal with a country that we in- 
tended to annex, it was inevitable that 
he should be clothed with the authority 
of the Khedive. Under the Firman of 
the Sultan Egypt had authority over the 
Soudan ; and, therefore, how could we 
do otherwise than have General Gordon 
clothed with the authority of the Khe- 
dive? Another charge against us was 
made with fervid eloquence by the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), who 
said—‘‘ You refused everything Gordon 
proposed.” The first criticism upon 
anything Gordon had proposed did not 
come from us. Just before he entered 
Khartoum he issued a Proclamation 
which was attacked from the other side 
of the House; he issued a Proclamation 
referring to the toleration of slavery, 
and the attack did not proceed from 
these Benches. As to the formal pro- 
posals made by Gordon to us, what were 
those that were refused? Are they such 
as you think we ought to have sup- 
ported? If so, I will ask you why you 
do not say so? His first proposal was 
that we should send out Zebehr. I did 
not hear of any great enthusiasm for 
that proposal at the time it was made. 
Our refusal was not based upon any in- 
dication that the appointment would 
have been made the subject of a Vote of 
Want of Confidence. I would not have 
been a party to sending out Zebehr. 
We had his character from Gordon him- 
self. Gordon said the country could not 
be governed except by a Dictator, who 
might be good or bad. What sort of a 
Dictator would Zebehr have been? In 
my opinion, he was a man, according to 
Gordon’s own showing, whom it would 
not have been right for the English 
people to have invested with influence 
or control. But there were other con- 
ditions. So generous were the impulses 
of Gordon that he believed of men better 
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than they deserved; and if we had sent 
Zebehr I do not believe Gordon would 
have been safe. That is the justification 
of my opinion on the subject ; and, there- 
fore, for no reason do I think Zebehr 
ought to have been sent. There was 
another reason to which the Prime 
Minister referred. If we had consented 
the House of Commons would not have 
allowed Zebehr to be sent. Therefore, 
it would have been an idle step and 
a mischievous step to have sent out 
Zebehr to Khartoum, for to have had 
our authority revoked would have made 
the situation much worse than it was 
before. At the same time, it was sug- 
gested that we should send Gordon 2,000 
or 3,000 Turkish troops. Were we 
right, or were we wrong, in refusing to 
send Turkish troops to Khartoum? 
Again I say that if we were wrong, I am 
not aware that anyone endeavoured to 
point it out. Then, we cannot order 
Turkish troops about as we might the 
English Militia. Turkish troops could 
have been sent only upon terms to which 
the Turkish Government would have 
agreed. Perhaps the Turkish Govern- 
ment would not agree to their going to 
Khartoum unless they were allowed to 
go elsewhere if they thought fit. You 
could not have sent Turkish troops to 
Khartoum unless you intended to make 
the Turks masters of Egypt. Is that 
your policy? If so, let us understand 
it. It is a definite policy, and let us 
know whether it be one that the House 
and the country will adopt. For one, I 
am not willing to place Egypt in the 
hands of Turkey. I do not think the 
Turkish government of other countries 
is one which would justify England 
in placing further territories under 
Turkish control. But does anybody 
think that 2,000 or 3,000: Turkish troops 
could have settled the Soudan or de- 
stroyed the Mahdi? The hon. Member 
for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) may 
think so; but when we considered the 
difficulties that had to be encountered 
by General Graham with 4,000 British 
troops at Suakin in dealing, not with 
the Mahdi, but with Osman Digna, of 
whom comparatively little was then 
known, how canit be asserted that 2,000 
or 3,000 Turkish troops could have 
marched to Khartoum and settled 
matters? It was utterly impossible. 
What lies at the bottom of the whole of 
this catastrophe? Is it not that we have 
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not realized the immense amount of 
military force and military resistance to 
be encountered, and the great difficulties 
to be overcome? That is true; but the 
responsibility is shared by those who 
have an intimate knowledge of the East, 
and of the Soudan in particular. You 
would not have believed it if you had 
been told beforehand that there was in 
the neighbourhood a man who would 
hold his own in two pitched battles with 
4,000 British troops. General Gordon, 
before he entered Khartoum, desired to 
commend himself to the Soudanese by 
telling them that he had been sent by 
the British Government to avert the 
sending of Turkish troops. Having de- 
clared that he was there to prevent the 
sending of Turkish troops, could we 
have agreed to Turkish troops going a 
few weeks after? The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin condemns us for 
having rejected these twothings. I say 
we should not be condemned. 

Mr. GIBSON : I said you never com- 

lied with a single request. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I will 
show why we did not comply with the 
requests I refer to. It is said that we 
ought to have despatched a small force 
of Cavalry, less than 500, after General 
Graham’s victories, from Suakin to 
Berber. I say that of all things that 
would have been most unjustifiable. 
Would anyone, after the experience of 
the battle of Abu Klea, now say that a 
handful of Cavalry should have been 
sent across a desert more waterless than 
the desert between Korti and Metam- 
meh? How do we know what the men 
would have met at Berber; and does 
any man now, in the light of recent 
events, believe that if a few hundred 
men had gone to Berber they could 
have marched to Khartoum? I do not 
think so, and I am willing to state that 
as my reason for not having consented 
to the proposal. We had then had 
some experience of the mighty power 
of the tribes of the Desert, and we had 
fought the battle of El Teb, and after 
that to send the troops across 250 miles 
of almost waterless desert was not jus- 
tifiable. That was the ground on which 
we could not accept the proposal. No 
responsible Government would have 
been safe in dealing with this matter 
except with a very considerable force, 
well organized. It may be asked— 
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“‘ Why not have sent General Graham’s 
Force?” But you cannot send a force 
without transport. Is it known how 
30,000 or 40,000 camels can be got to- 
gcther, and what time and measures it 
requires? We had no military means 
of doing it; and I appeal to any military 
authority as to whether it would not have 
taken weeks and months to transport a 
force of 4,000 men from Suakin to Berber? 
You could do it by railway, or by a 
gigantic transport; but either course 
would have taken a considerable period. 
That is why we did not take any of those 
courses to which I have referred. Then, 
what could we do? We could make 
preparations for an Expedition in the 
manner I have described, which, with 
adequate transport, would be able to 
convey a considerable force to the 
relief of General Gordon, and that we 
did. [ Cries of ‘‘ Too late!” 1 I say that 
the course we did adopt was to organize 
an Expedition which alone we con- 
sidered safe to send, and to equip it 
with the necessary means of transportin 

it to Khartoum. Much has been sai 

as to whether the best route for the 
Expedition was from Suakin to Berber, 
or Gs the Nile. I do not profess to 
offer any opinion upon that subject 
myself. I was bound to be governed, 
and was governed—and I consider my- 
selfto be justified in being governed—by 
military opinion. It was decided by 
the Military Authorities that at the 
time the Expedition was sent the Nile 
was the preferable route; and that, as 
far as I am concerned, was the justifica- 
tion for settling upon that route. Now 
it is said that all the circumstances to 
which I have referred have thrown us 
into the hot season, in which to send any 
force at all was highly dangerous and 
almost impossible ; and therefore it was 
that the delay took place which retarded 
the advance of Lord Wolseley. Then it 
is said we were too late. Yes, Sir, too 
late—unhappily too late—because Gene- 
ral Gordon had died, I think, two days 
after we were in the neighbourhood of 
Metammeh, close to Khartoum. But 
does that show that we had altogether 
miscalculated the time? Our calcula- 
tion was founded on the military relief 
of Khartoum and the military leader. 
If there had been a military leader and 
he had been able to make his plans as 
before, what proof is therethat we should 
not have been in time?. If Gordon had 
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been able to hold out a week or 10 days 
longer, it is quite certain that Sir 
Herbert Stewart’s Force would have been 
at Khartoum. I say we were not too 
late; and I am entitled to say so. It is 
a consolation for us to think that, had it 
not been for the treachery of Ferhat 
Pasha, Gordon would have been saved. 
You say that treachery was the thing 
which might have been expected. Yes, 
it might, just as much the day after 
Gordon arrived at Khartoum as on the 
day on which he died. There was no 
period when he was not exposed to 
treachery. That is what I have to say 
in reference to this unhappy event ; and 
when you censure us I think you should, 
and I am sure the nation will, consider 
what were the circumstances before us 
in which we had to act, and the ground 
of the action which we took. This is a 
thing which wrings our hearts as much 
as any person’s here, and whatever 
censure you may think we deserve that 
we must bear. But the question before 
the House now deals with much larger 
matters even than that. This Motion 
deals with the future. The question is 
addressed to us from the Benches below 
the Gangway in the able speech of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley). ‘‘ Holding the opi- 
nions you do, and having made the 
declarations you have made, why do you 
goto Khartoum?” That question is to 
be answered, and answered most dis- 
tinctly. I have heard complaints of 
vagueness and uncertainty in regard to 
our answers. I do not think those com- 
plaints.are just. Certainly I have aclear 
conception in my own mind of why I 
have consented to the Expedition to 
Khartoum, and I will endeavour to state 
it frankly to the House. I would never 
have consented to go to Khartoum with 
the intention of annexing or occupying 
the Soudan, or any part of it, for Egypt 
or for England. I never would have con- 
sented togoto Khartoum forthe mere pur- 
pose of vengeance for the death of Gor- 
don. We should have shown very little 
appreciation of Gordon’s character if we 
did—it would have been a very ill monu- 
ment to his memory. The only reason, 
in my opinion, that justifies our going to 
Khartoum since the death of Gordon— 
the primary object was the saving of 
Gordon, and there were secondary objects 
referred to by the Prime Minister—is 
that that is the only manner in which 
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the evacuation of the Soudan can be 
safely accomplished consistently with the 
safety of Egypt. [Mr. Courtney: Oh, 
oh!] I know my hon. Friend the 
Member for Liskeard has got another 


the Soudan. 


plan. He thinks we ov calmly and 
quietly retreat. I do not hold that opi- 
nion. The fact is that a retreat of the 


British Army before the Mahdi and his 
Forces is hardly likely to be either calm 
or quiet. But then, I should like to ask, 
whereare you going tostopin this retreat? 
When you leave Berber the Mahdi will go 
to Berber, and when you leave  Meed. 
the Mahdi will goto Dongola; and I want 
toknow where you are ultimately going to 
resist, because he may advance to As- 
souan or to Wady Halfa, and Cairo may 
be in danger. Therefore, for the safety 
of Egypt, I do think it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that the military power of the 
Mahdi should be broken at Khartoum. 
That was the view of General Gordon 
himself before the Mahdi gained the 
great military position he has now ac- 
quired. For he said that if this over- 
shadowing military power of the Mahdi 
is broken at Khartoum the people will 
have some chance of governing them- 
selves under their own Sultans. That 
was his view of the matter. And what 
has interfered with the people governing 
themselves under their own Sultans? 
Nothing else than the overshadowing 
military power of the Mahdi, which Gor- 
don told you was compelling an unwill- 
ing people tosubmit. I confess I arrive 
at the conclusion I have stated with the 
deepest reluctance and repugnance; and 
nothing but the danger to Egypt by 
leaving the Mahdi in military possession 
of Khartoum would have ever induced 
me to agree to such an Expedition. 
Therefore, inasmuch as the policy of the 
Government has been to get rid of these 
Egyptian entanglements, both in the 
Soudan and in Egypt Proper, at the 
earliest possible period consistently with 
the safety of Egypt, we were obliged to 
undertake a Military Expedition. That 
is the answer the Government have to 
make to the question raised by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley). And now I come to the 
very different point of view of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen). My right hon. Friend has dealt 
with us by the Socratic method of inter- 
rogation. Like a Grand Inquisitor, he 
says—‘‘ I have a number of questions to 
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ask you, and you are bound to answer 
them.” But I will ask him a question 
in return. Are the questions which he 
has put to us such as any responsible 
statesman has a right to ask, or any 
responsible Government a right to an- 
swer? I will ask, if my right hon. 
Friend were placed in a different 
position—if, instead of being one of 
the most distinguished Members of the 
House of Commons, he happened to be 
a candid friend and supporter of the 
German Chancellor in 1870, and when 
Prince Bismarck thought that Germany 
was in danger from France, and that 
the best method of repelling that danger 
was by crossing the Rhine, my right 
hon. Friend said to him—‘‘ Yes, you are 

oing into France; you are going to 
ng but I will not support you unless 
you tell me what you are going to do 
when you get there. If you do not tell 
me whether you are going to annex 
Alsace and Lorraine, to proclaim the 
German Empire at Versailles, to ask an 
indemnity of many milliards, I will not 
support you at all, but I will give my 
vote to the Opposition,’’ what answer 
do you think Prince Bismarck would 
have given him? I am afraid not so 
olite an answer as we have given. 
iat could any responsible Government 
engaged in an operation such as this 
pledge themselves or the country to the 
settlement they may make after opera- 
tions which must depend largely on cir- 
cumstances which they cannot control ? 
Fancy asking Napoleon the day before 
Austerlitz what were the terms he was 
going to make with the Austrians? 
These are questions which it is most 
unreasonable to ask, and which, in my 
opinion, it would be most improper to 
answer. You cannot tie yourselves be- 
forehand to any definite plan of settle- 
ment of this description. It would be 
most wrong to bind the country to any 
such thing. All you can do is this—to 
say that if success attends your arms 
there are certain directions in which 
you will endeavour to make a settle- 
ment advantageous to the countries con- 
cerned. That is the only answer in the 
ease I have supposed Prince Bismarck 
would have made. It was said that the 
German policy was ‘butcher and bolt.” 
If Prince Bismarck was asked how 
much he meant to ‘‘bolt” he would 
answer—‘‘I am going to secure Ger- 
many against the attacks of France. If 
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fortune favours my arms I will make a 
settlement which shall best conduce to 
that end.”” And then he might be told 
that that was a vague and unsatisfactory 
answer. My right hon. Friend has 
given me an opportunity of testing his 
demands in another way. He has given 
hostages to fortune. He has got a plan 
of his own. Would my right hon. 
Friend forgive me if, in the highest 
good humour, I retort on him. He 
says—‘‘ Do not go to Khartoum ; there 
is a better policy, a different plan alto- 
gether. You ought to hold Berber, not 
by British troops, but I hope it will be 
held as the outpost of Western civiliza- 
tion on the Nile.” My right hon. 
Friend has a great objection to stating 
a policy by negatives. He objects toa 
statement of the Prime Minister because 
it had “ifs” in it and “ negatives.” 
But I observe that this plan of my 
right hon. Friend depends entirely for 
its success upon a negative proposition, 
because this outpost of Western civili- 
zation is not to be held by British 
troops. Then by whattroops? Clearly 
not by Egyptian, after what happened 
to Hicks Pasha’s Army, and with the 
Mahdi in full foree at Khartoum. You 
would require 30,000 men to hold the 
railway to Berber, and if they are not 
to be British troops, who are they to 
be? You who complain of vague and 
indefinite proposals put forward your 
own proposals in terms which no man 
can understand. When you propound 
in a grave national crisis an alternative 
plan, why do you not propose it in terms 
which shall be clear to everyone? If 
you intend to have Berber maintained 
as an outpost of Western civilization 
with the Mahdi in full force at Khar- 
toum, I venture to say that there are no 
troops in the world except British troo 

who can hold it. Why does not the 
right hon. Gentleman accept the respon- 
sibility of saying that he is willing to 
extend the British Empire to Berber, 
and to create for us new responsibilities 
of enormous dimensions? My right 
hon. Friend does not propose to break 
the force of the Mahdi; he wants to 
have an outpost at Berber. But the 
best military authorities say that if 
you want to take an offensive and de- 
fensive position Berber is not the one to 
take, and that nothing justifies our 
going to Berber except the intention of 
going to Khartoum. That is fatal to 
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the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. ut I want to understand this 


Berber plan of his. He catechizes us 
very strictly, and he refuses to give us 
his support unless we answer his ques- 
tions. But he is going to give his sup- 
port to right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and he asks them no questions. 
Why, that celebrated blank cheque is 
already drawn. My right hon. Friend’s 
name on the back of any instrument 
makes it a very negotiable security ; but 
I should like to know what assurances 
he has received that his plan is accepted 
by the Opposition? The hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire has just denounced 
it as quite impracticable. My right hon. 
Friend says to us—‘‘ Answer my ques- 
tions and adopt my plan, or I will vote 
against you, and put into Office a Go- 
vernment which is equally unlikely to 
adopt it.” My right hon. Friend’s plan 
violates two declarations made by Ge- 
neral Gordon—namely, that there is to 
be no annexation of the Soudan, and 
that if Egypt is to be quiet the Mahdi 
must be smashed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I want to avoid a 
misunderstanding. I did not say that I 
was against breaking the power of the 
Mahdi; but I put forward my plan as a 
simpler plan than that of the Govern- 
ment. ut declaring “a minimum” 
does not preclude one from agreeing to 
further measures if they can be shown 
to be desirable. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: My 
right hon. Friend said—‘‘This is a 
better policy than to march forward and 
break the power of the Mahdi at Khar- 
toum.”” Therefore, his plan, which is 
to remain at Berber, was an alternative 
plan. The right hon. Gentleman is a 
man of great authority in this House, 
and he knows very well the consequences 
to which his actions may lead. Of course, 
he contemplates, in connection with the 
policy which he has announced, the pos- 
sibility, and even the probability, of its 
leading to a change of Government. I 
can assure my right hon. Friend that 
personally I shall enter no protest against 
such a result; but there are only two 
things which, in my opinion, could justify 
a change of Government in the present 
grave condition of the country. One 
would be a total change of policy. Now, 
is there to be such a change? The 
Prime Minister has said that we have not 
changed our policy. We have declared 
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that as soon as we can do so consistently 
with the safety of Egypt we intend to 
evacuate the Soudan and Egypt. Isa 
different policy from that to be adopted 
upon a change of Government? My 
right hon. Friend has not asked, and 
Gentlemen opposite have never defined, 
their policy upon this matter. I do not 
say that they are bound to do it as an 
Opposition; but on the very day when 
they become a Government they will 
have to do it. Yes; before we change 
the Government we must form some con- 
ception of what the change is likely to 
lead to. Now all that we hear is— 
‘“Why do you say you are going to 
leave Egypt and the Soudan? Why 
do you not recognize more fully your 
responsibility ?’’ What does this mean? 
It means, I suppose, that there is to be 
something in the nature of a complete 
annexation, protectorate, or influence— 
I do not care what you call it—that 
there is to be some more intimate and 
protracted and permanent responsibility 
on the part of England over Egyptian 
affairs. Now, if a vote of this House 
should place you in Office, you know 
very well that the majority would not 
be composed of people who entertain 
that opinion. You may have a majority, 
but it will not be a majority inclined to 
o further in the direction of responsi- 
bility ; and, therefore, from the day 
when you take Office, you will be in a 
position in which it will be impossible 
for you to carry on the Government. 
Surely my right hon. Friend does not 
wish, in the present condition of the 
country, to have a change of Govern- 
ment with a change of policy, and that 
the new Government should be crippled 
and paralyzed from its very commence- 
ment by the absence of the power which 
alone could enable it to carry out its 
policy? If I thought that the Opposi- 
tion agreed in our policy, in the polic 
of terminating, at the earliest period, 
the responsibilities in which we are al- 
ready involved in Egypt, and that the 
House believed that by better adminis- 
tration, by some more efficient Execu- 
tive, they could better accomplish that 
purpose, there is no man who would 
surrender his seat to them to-morrow 
more gladly than I. But you talk of a 
definite policy, as shown in your Reso- 
lution! Why, could there be a policy 
more indefinite? When you talk of 
establishing a stable Government in 
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, do you mean an English Govern- 
ment? If not, what sort of a Govern- 
ment do you propose to establish there? I 
have at least as much right to ask that 

uestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) as he has to ask 
the questions which he has put to us. But 
if we go further in the direction—I will 
not quarrel with words—of annexation, if 
you exchange English for Egyptian Go- 
vernment, your proposition must be that 
the sacrifices which England has made 
entitle her to claim exclusive administra- 
tion and influence in Egypt. Is that 
your proposition? If it be, it is one of 
the most perilous and important proposi- 
tions that this House has ever been 
asked to accept. I say that the policy 
you advocate, if it were wise, is impos- 
sible, and that, if it were possible, it would 
be most unwise. Whaet are the econdi- 
tions under which we find ourselves in 
Egypt at the present moment? We 
went to Egypt, having made the solemn 
declaration to Europe that we did not 
intend to do what you now ask us to do. 
We made that declaration in the name 
of the English Crown, and with the 
authority of the British Parliament. 
You have never challenged the pro- 
priety of that declaration. That declara- 
tion we have never altered, and you have 
never endeavoured to alter it, and you 
have never propounded to Parliament any 
protest against it. To anyone who now 
seeks to alter the conditions contained 
in that declaration, I say, ‘‘ You are too 
late.” We have bound ourselves by 
the obligations contained in that decla- 
ration; and how do you know that 
Europe would release you from them ? 
Do you mean that you would release 
yourselves from them against the will 
of Europe by force of arms? It is not 
merely an Egyptian, it is a European, 
difficulty which faces you on that point. 
I could say a great deal more on this 
part of the subject, but it is necessary 
that I should be brief; and, therefore, I 
will pass on to another difficulty. I say 
that even if you attempted it you could 
not administer Egypt. You have re- 
ferred to what you call the analogous 
case of India. But, even if the case of 
Egypt were analogous to that of India, 
I hold so high the responsibilities of 
the English administration of India that 
I am not willing to create another India. 
Do not let hon. Members opposite think 
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school. I am like a man who has got a 
great and noble estate and does not want 
to ruin it by mortgaging it. It is, how- 
ever, a mere delusion to suppose that 
the cases of India and Egypt are ana- 
logous. You cannot administer Egypt 
as you do your Indian Provinces. te 
India you have the field to yourself, and 
you have nothing to fear from European 
interference. But Egypt is a great deal 
more in Europe than in Africa for poli- 
tical purposes. Every European Power 
has its own particular interests in that 
country. It has its financial and its 
judicial rights, its International Tri- 

unals, its Consular Tribunals, and its 
right to put its finger in every pie. 
Could you administer Bengal for a day 
in such circumstances? You would be 
met by these rights at every turn, and 
you could not get rid of them unless you 
expelled Europe from Egypt. You may 
depend upon it that every month that 
you remain in Egypt longer than you 
need will involve you in more and more 
responsibility. By adopting such a 

olicy as that advocated by hon. Mem- 

ers opposite, you will find yourselves 
made the subject of the intrigues of poli- 
ticians and of stock-jobbers. But, more- 
over, you will have to encounter English 
prejudices in your administration of 
Egypt. How are you going to admi- 
nister a country in which slavery exists ? 
Slavery does not exist in India, but 
it does exist in Egypt. Then, again, 
the position of the police in Egypt is 
one very alien to our ideas. These are 
a few of the great difficulties we should 
have to encounter in administering Egypt. 
But the greatest and the most insuper- 
able difficulty that you will have to 
meet in carrying out your policy is the 
determination of the English people 
that what you propose to do shall not 
take place. I have watched their feel- 
ing upon this question, and I am sure 
that there is a growing determination on 
the part of the English people that they 
will not submit to the sacrifices which a 
permanent occupation of Egypt would 
entailuponthem. Ido not believe that 
this country approves the policy enunci- 
ated by the right hon. Member for Ripon 
that we should hold the route from Sua- 
kin to Berber and from Berber to Cairo. 
Depend upon it that if the existence of 
this Government is terminated, it will 
be not because we have done too little in 
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much there. And what will be the 
prospect of the Government which may 
succeed us? If it makes any change at 
all in our policy, it will merely be to go 
deeper into the Egyptian entanglement ; 
and I venture to say that the task 
they will take upon themselves they will 
find it impossible to perform. If they 
should attempt to carry out such a 
policy, they will find that they will have 
to make an ever-increasing demand for 
men and money upon the country—a 
demand which will meet with an ever- 
increasing opposition. If the rigbt hon. 
Member tor Ripon will allow me to say 
so, his scheme for making Berber the 
outpost of Western civilization will be 
swept away like chaff before the wind 
by the public opinion of this country. 
For my own part, I adhere firmly to the 
declarations which the Government made 
when they first entered Egypt—namely, 
that they did not go there for the pur- 
pose of permanently occupying the coun- 
try, and of maintaining an exclusively 
English power and influence there. If 
since that declaration was made the 
House of Commons have changed their 
‘ minds upon the subject, if they are in- 
clined to adopt another policy which 
means nothing less than the annexation 
of Egypt and the Soudan—because the 
subject has grown much more serious as 
the debate has proceeded—at least let 
the House of Commons and the country 
understand the gravity of the decision at 
which they are arriving. If this be the 
case, the House of Commons are right 
in changing the Government. For my 
own part, I shall vote against the Reso- 
lution of the right hon. Gentleman, as I 
do not accept the policy which I under- 
stand that Resolution enunciates; and, 
whether in Office or out of Office, I shall 
offer to such a policy my most strenuous 
resistance. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Two 
things must be perfectly clear from the 
speeches delivered from the Treasury 
Bench. The first is that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down is overwhelmed with the difficulties 
of the situation, and that he does not see 
his way to disentangle himself out of 
those difficulties. The second point, 
which is equally clear, is that the obser- 
vations of all the right hon. Gentlemen 
who have spoken from the Treasury 
Bench are out of touch and harmony 
with the feeling of the country and of 
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this House. The feeling of the country 
is one of mingled shame and indigna- 
tion; but the Members of the Govern- 
ment neither feel that shame nor share 
that indignation. I doubt whether those 
who listened to the speech just concluded 
ever heard a more lame and feeble de- 
fence for the long eourse of neglect of 
General Gordon. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman began by saying that 
the Government were wrong in sending 
General Gordon out, and that if they 
had only conceived how events would 
turn out, nothing would have justified 
them in sending him out. He said that 
General Gordon’s mission at first was a 
pacific one. The Government thought 
that by that pacific mission he could 
accomplish the objects he had in view, 
and that his earlier letters from Khar- 
toum showed that that was likely to be 
the case. But the subsequent letters of 
General Gordon had soon afterwards 
made it clear, by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s own confession, 
that his opinion on that point had 
undergone a change. That indication 
ought at once to have put Her Majesty’s 
Government on their guard; for they 
must have known, from the character of 
the man, how great the danger was. So 
great was that danger, that no one but 
a hero like General Gordon would have 
undertaken it, and a hint of danger 
from him ought to have been sufficient 
to warn the Government of its magni- 
tude. Butnothing wasdone. Then we 
come to the request of General Gordon. 
He dared not send Zebehr, because, as 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
alleged, he was afraid of the House of 
Commons. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I said 
I believed that was the opinion of the 
House of Commons ; but I did not share 
that opinion. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: At all 
events, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said that we could not send 
Turkish troops without their coming to 
the conclusion that they were to be mas- 
ters of Egypt. Then there was General 
Gordon’s application for troops to go to 
Berber and Wady Halfa. But none of 
these requests were acceded to, although 
the Government must have known that 
he would not have made such demands 
unless he wasin danger. Again, Gene- 
ral Gordon said—‘‘ Let General Graham 


come on to Berber.” General Graham 
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had slaughtered thousands of the in- 
habitants in the districts in which he 
was fighting; and why was he sent 
there? Was it for the purpose of 
slaughtering these Natives, and then 
retiring? If that is so, the judgment 
pf your policy has come down on your 
heads, for Osman Digna is as powerful 
an enemy to you now as he was before 
the sanguinary engagement at El-Teb. 
Well, the Government would not send 
General Graham to Berber, and they 
had not a single thing to suggest in 
favour of General Gordon, while they 
were negativing everything he pro- 
posed. At last, as the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
remarked, there was nothing to be done 
but to send out a great Expedition ; and 
this, he added, was done. Yes; but 
the charge against the Government was 
that the Expedition was despatched too 
late. The Prime Minister had stated 
that the House of Commons, by a large 
majority, affirmed what should be done. 
As a matter of fact the majority was 
only 28, though I will not now dwell on 
that circumstance; but I wish to remind 
hon. Members that the majority was 
gained because of the promises made 
during the debate in May last. As far 
as Gordon was concerned, they were 
bound to offer him every help they pos- 
sibly could. This was acknowledged by 
the Prime Minister himself in the speech 
which he made. If ever there was a 
man who ought to have been rendered 
secure by the Government which sent 
him out, that,man was General Gordon. 
But I undertake to say that in the his- 
tory of this country there never was an 
agent sent out by the State to whom less 
support was given, and whose demands 
were less encouraged, or met with more 
opposition at the hands of the Govern- 
ment who sent him out, than General 
Gordon. In the course of that debate 
in May you entered into a solemn cove- 
nant with General Gordon. [Sir Witt1am 
Harcourt: No.| Why, the Prime Mi- 
nister himself said— 

‘* On reasonable evidence of danger we shall 
endeavour to use the resources of this country 
for his protection.’’—(3 Hansard, [288] 73.) 
Unfortunately, in estimating what was 
danger Her Majesty’s Government took 
into consideration the character, the 
genius, and the supreme power of that 
particular man; and what would have 
been danger to another they thought 
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would be no dangertohim. The Prime 
Minister laid down two conditions. One 
was that there must be a proved neces- 
sity, and the other was that the object 
must be attainable. The noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Hartington) said, 
during the debate in May— 

‘“We must be satisfied that such an Expedition 
is necessary to secure the safety of General 


Gordon, and we must be satisfied of the practi- 
233). of that Expedition if sent.” —[Jdid. 
233. 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) said it seemed 
to him that the necessity for an Expedi- 
tion was proved even at that time; and 
the Government cannot get out of the 
responsibility which they assumed in the 
debate last May. The Government had 
been fully warned in time what would 
be most likely to happen at Khartoum 
if they did not suecourGordon. But, in 
spite of those warnings, they neglected 
the considerations of Gordon’s rescue. 
They even allowed months to pass before 
they could make up their minds whether 
to adopt the Nile route or the route 
from Suakin to Berber, completely 
ignoring the fact that it was a very dif- 
ferent thing to rescue a man who was 
thousands of miles away to a person who 
was only a few hundred miles off. What 
happened to General Gordon? He was 
assailed by famine, sword, and treachery. 
The Government had been warned of 
the famine over and over again. Gene- 
ral Gordon himself announced how long 
his supplies would last, and those 
supplies were exhausted. They were 
warned of treachery, and Gordon fell by 
treachery. He fell by the sword, be- 
cause there was no one there to succour 
him. Now, the only treachery — if 
treachery there was—was the treachery 
of Her Majesty’s Government. If ever 
a man was betrayed, Gordon was be- 
trayed, not by these men in Khartoum, 
but by the Ministers of the Crown. 
During all that long time every favour- 
able rumour which came from Khartoum 
was made the most of; every warnin 
and dangerous symptom was minimi 
to the utmost. The Government refused 
even to make preparations for the rescue 
that was requested, and the Expedition 
was only sent out when it was too late. 
Does the House remember the words of 
the Secretary of State for War on July 8, 
two months after the great debate, 
in which he said— 
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‘* We have already stated that it is not our 
intention to despatch an Expedition to the 
relief of General Gordon, unless it is geen | 
shown that that is the only means by whic 
General Gordon, and those dependent on him, 
can be relieved. We have at present received 
no information which could make it desirable 
that we should depart from that decision.’”’— 
(3 Hansard, [290] 512.) 


At that time, therefore, the Government 
had not made up their minds whether 
an Expedition, if it should be necessary, 
was to proceed by way of the Nile, or 
from Suakin to Berber. One of the 
gravest charges against them is that 
they ought to have been in readiness 
before. Thus, the words became at last 
applicable to them— 


“Too late, too late; ye cannot enter now.” 


The silver cord and the golden bowl are 
broken ; the honour of England is 
stained; and the Government are re- 
sponsible for all this to the country. I 
refer to the past, not only on avoount of 
the extraordinary circumstances of the 
case itself, but because I am afraid that 
as it has been in the psat so will it be in 
the future. I will refer, not to a written 
document, but to the statement made in 
writing in words which cannot lightly 
be altered. What was the policy of 
those words—‘‘ The evacuation of the 
Soudan by Egypt and its restoration to 
freedom ?’’ but first there is to be action 
against Osman Digna, making a railway 
from Suakin to Berber, and overthrow- 
ing the Mahdi at Khartoum. But what 
is to be gained by that policy, which can 
only be carried out at an enormous ex- 
penditure of life and treasure, an expen- 
diture which has been placed no higher 
by anyone than by the Prime Minister 
himself? The Government have under- 
taken to do that in the face of the coun- 
try; and when it is accomplished they 

ropose to scuttle out of the Soudan, 
eaving the people to what is called their 
natural freedom. You will have killed 
a great many. You are not leaving a 
good impression behind you; and you 
are not likely, therefore, to do much for 
the security of Egypt by simply smash- 
ing the Mahdi. The Government have 
spoken of the future—that slavery and 
the question of a good and settled Go- 
vernment at Khartoum were matters 
which involved the deep consideration of 
the Government. Is that so, or is it 
not? Are these questions put forward 
seriously, or simply as makeweights, in 
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order to induce the country to 

your policy at the present moment? If 
the latter, they have no right to appear. 
If you do not mean to carry them out, 
you have no business to mention them. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the only 
thing is to get rid of entanglements, 
Are you really going to make this rail- 
way? No one has spoken more strongly 
of its advantages than the Earl of 
Dufferin himself. When you have made 
it, what are you going todo? Are you 
coming back by the first express train ? 
If so, you are entering upon an extra- 
vagant expenditure for no purpose what- 
ever. That is a policy which I can never 
support. I can perfectly understand the 
policy of the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley). It was a great 
mistake ever to have gone there, and 
the sooner you come back the better. 
But first to murder and fight and spend 
money and blood, and then to leave all 
your friends, is a policy which I cannot 
understand, and which I will not sup- 
port. How, if these men help you and 
bring provisions, can you leave them to 
the tender mercies of their enemies? A 
policy more stupid and purposeless it is 
impossible to conceive. Then we on 
this side are told—‘‘ But you have no 
policy of your own.” I should have 
thought that the words of the Resolu- 
tion itself shadowed out a policy. It is 
perfectly clear that none but those who 
have officially been cognizant of what 
has been going on the last two years 
can give the details of a policy. You 
have destroyed the Egyptian Army; 
you have destroyed the power of the 
Egyptian Government and made its 
Ministers your puppets. You know 
Egypt cannot stand alons. As to the 
policy of the hon. Member for New- 
castle, it is clear that if followed to its 
legitimate conclusion it would invite 
other nations to step into our places. 
Thus we have been forced into this 
peculiar position by the policy of the 
Government, so that it is clear that for 
our own interests—and, indeed, for the 
interests of the world—we must stay. 
Then we have India to think of. I 
cannot help observing the deep interest 
which foreign nations show to add their 
names to the guarantee of the money 
which is to be borrowed. This anxiety 
on their part, which shows a political 
interest on the part of foreign countries, 
is a matter about which we ought to be 
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on our guard, and watch with great 
care. ere must be stable and good 

overnment in Egypt; and, no doubt, 
or along time English influence must 
be large in Egypt. Surely, the policy 
which is shadowed out in this Resolu- 
tion is as clear with respect to the Sou- 
dan as it is with respect to Egypt. The 
Resolution says there must be stable 
and good government in those portions 
of the Soudan which are necessary to 
the safety of Egypt. No one has warned 
you to take care what you do in the 
Soudan more than General Gordon him- 
self. You are always willing to quote 
Gordon when he supports your views ; 
but not in the contrary case. It is all 
very well for you to say—‘‘ Well, then, 
ou mean us to conquer the Soudan.” 

othing of the kind. Why should we 
do anything of the sort? The Prime 
Minister says—‘‘ At all events, you wish 
England to exercise power over the 
whole of the Eastern Soudan.” Why 
so? The Resolution says nothing of the 
kind. You want a stable Government 
in so much of the Soudan as must neces- 
sarily have such a Government for the 
safety of Egypt. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) thought 
the minimum might be to make a rail- 
way to Berber and to occupy it. That 
is certainly a minimum which I do not 
think will produce the results we desire 
to attain. It may be necessary to go to 
Khartoum; but I cannot go into the 
details of a policy—all that is matter 
to be considered afterwards. The broad 
outline of a policy is there. That isa 
sufficient answer to the Home Secre- 
tary’s Bismarck, a name by which the 
right hon. Gentleman may, perhaps, be 
known for some time. I cannot con- 
gratulate him upon the way in which he 
got out of the dilemma in which he was 
placed. If we wish for freedom and 
good government in Egypt and the 
Soudan, the only way to attain them is 
to recognize and to act up to the re- 
sponsibilities which the Government 
have put upon our shoulders, to act as 
we would for ourselves until the time 
comes for the people of these countries 
to act for themselves. That will never 
be without our intervention. It has 
been said that the terms of the Resolu- 
tion are weak, and that there ought to 
have been a much stronger expression 
of the indignation that is felt by the 
country. I believe it is according to 
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oe and it will be judged by its 
its if Her Majesty’s Government 
have to give up their Offices. There is 
intense shame and indignation all over 
the country, which, but for that, would 
be satisfied with a Resolution in the 
usual terms. No Party has the right 
to bring forward such a Resolution if 
it does not mean business; and my right 
hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
and those who act with him, are 
prepared to take the consequences 
if the vote is in their favour. If 
they were not, they would be un- 
worthy of their position. No one could 
envy the cares of Office now when there 
are entanglements all over the world. 
In the last four years Government have 
sowed the seeds of mischief, which it 
will take long to remedy. Buta a 
must make sacrifices for the country. 
believe the present Government cannot 
escape from their entanglements, and 
that if they remain in Office their acts 
will still be ‘too late,’ and national 
disaster will be the result. I believe 
that with a change of Government alone 
one-half of the difficulties that give us 
so much trouble will disappear. The 
present Government cannot get out of 
their difficulties with Foreign Powers, 
because of the acts they have done and 
the declarations they have made; 80 
that whatever they do in the future 
they will not be able to disentangle 
themselves. It was for that reason that 
the Resolution was placed on the Paper ; 
and I can assure hon. Members and the 
country that though the Resolution may 
appear to them to be weak, it will be 
strong enough for their purpose. And 
those are very much mistaken who think 
that we brought it forward without a 
determination to take the responsibility 
involved in its adoption. 

Mr. P. H. MUNTZ said, it was not 
often of latter years that he obtruded 
himself upon the House; but if ever 
he had had any doubt about the danger 
of meddling in Egyptian affairs, that 
doubt had been removed by the Home 
Secretary. Little did hon. Members 
think of the entanglements they had 
got into since they approved of the 
present action of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in Egypt. They had now 
25,000 men, or shortly would have 
that number, in the Desert, and were 
spending several millions a month. 
It was very easy to go to war; but 
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what had been done in Egypt had not 
been called war. The Government had 
discovered some new-fangled name for 
it. It had begun by the Dual Con- 
trol, a very innocent but stupid attempt 
to meet the wants of the bondholders. 
The Dual Control resulted in extortion 
and mismanagement, which led to a 
military mutiny, because the officers 
were defrauded of their pay. It was, no 
doubt, a bondholders’ question, and for 
their sake all the blood and treasure 
had been expended. And now Great 
Britain was going to war for the sake of 

rsons who went in for large interest— 
az er cent on £100, for which they paid 
only £50. He did not blame the bond- 
holders; but if they went in for high 
interest, which the Duke of Wellington 
said meant bad security, they ought to 
be allowed to take their chance. In 
1877 our Consul General in Egypt in- 
formed the Marquess of Salisbury that 
Ismail Pasha told him that it was im- 
presiive to pay the interest upon the 

onds; that the pay of the Army was in 
arrear for 12 months, and that of the 
Civil servants for 18 months; and that 
there would be an insurrection unless 
he was allowed to use the interest on the 
bonds for the service of the State. The 
Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. Trevelyan) 
said the day before yesterday that the 
Dual Control was the beginning of the 
imbroglio. But Arabi’s rebellion broke 
up the Dual Control, and then was the 
time that we might have got rid of it. 
Some Members of the Government had 
said that we were obliged to interfere to 

rotect the Suez Canal, though Lord 
Wolseley said, in the House of Lords, 
there was no fear of that, because it 
would not have been interfered with by 
Arabi so long as it was not used for 
warlike purposes. We began with the 
bombardment of Alexandria, and wound 
up the first campaign with the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir. Now we had another 
Army in Egypt in great difficulty, and 
in considerable danger, and it would 
have to remain six months before it 
could do anything. The Motion before 
the House was meant to turn out the 
Government. He was not prepared to 
advocate that at all; but he thought 
they had a right to demand that Her 
Majesty’s Government should give the 
House what they had not yet given— 
some reasonable outline, not of their 
military, but of their general policy—~ 
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something clearer than the House had 


hitherto had from them. Knowing 
the country as he did, he was sure the 
people would not be content to go on 
spending millions of money and sacri- 
ficing a large number of valuable lives 
unless they knew what they were looking 
for. They must have something definite 
and clear before their minds. His vote 
would depend upon what further expla- 
nation the Government might make; 
and it was with a view to obtaining fur- 
ther information that he had made those 
few remarks. 

Sm FREDERICK MILNER: Sir, 
in common with many others, I have 
been disappointed with the Motion be- 
fore the House; but from what I know 
now I am perfectly satisfied with the 
proposals of the Conservative Party. It 
is not necessary to use strong language 
in order to bring Members of the ame 
face to face with the enormous blunders 
committed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment during the past few months. It 
has been said that we were riding 
to be beaten; and the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
during the unfortunate and disgraceful 
episode of the other evening, said that 
it was useless discussing the Motion, be- 
cause the Conservative Party did not 
wish to carry the Vote. I can, however, 
tell the hon. Member that we are per- 
fectly in earnest about it, and that the 
Conservative Party are prepared to take 
Office if the Government sustains defeat 
and is condemned, as it deserves to be. 
True, the Conservative Leaders recog- 
nize the grave disadvantage of such a 
position, and the awful Jegacy they would 
inherit ; but we are accustomed to think 
of the welfare of the country before the 
interests of Party, and our Leaders are 
prepared to adopt the only manly and 
honourable course in such acrisis. If 
Her Majesty sees fit to call upon them 
they will accept the cares of Office, and 
do their best to redeem the terrible past. 
I trust that, before the conclusion of the 
debate, one prominent man will declare 
the policy of the Conservative Party. I 
believe that policy’ will be a firm and 
vigorous one, such as is recommended by 
the right hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen). It is rumoured that a few 
Conservatives will absent themselves 
from the division on account of a private 
grievance ; but I believe they will do no- 
thing of the sort. I will say this—that 
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if any Member of the Conservative Party 
allows any private grievance, however 
great it may be, to interfere with his 
lain duty to his country he deserves to 

e execrated by every loyal patriot in 
the land. But some say—‘ What is the 
use of debate? The result is a foregone 
conclusion.” I dispute that altogether. 
I contend that if the servile majority, 
who have directly assisted Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to bring about the appalling 
events of the past few months, continue 
their fatuous allegiance, they may, in- 
deed, be described as mere pawns, 
humbly willing to be moved about the 
political chess board, as a few distin- 
guished players think fit; but I will not 
believe so badly of them. The Prime 
Minister complained in his speech on 
Monday that the debate was a mere re- 
yen of the discussion of last year. 

e said— 

‘* There is not an act which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has alleged against Her Majesty’s 
Government, but what was in full cognizance 
of the House when it debated this question last 
year.” 


That may be true. We are dealing with 
the same actions, the same insane 
policy; but there was this material 
difference—then we could only warn, 
entreat, and prophesy; now we can 
point to the results of neglected en- 
treaties, to prophecies literally fulfilled. 
Then at that time the Franchise Ques- 
tion was the all-absorbing topic. Mi- 
nisters believed that the distribution of 
votes to the urban population wouldserve 
as a cloak to cover a multitude of sins. 
Their servile followers said—‘‘ Perish, 
Egypt; perish, Gordon. Nothing must 
imperil the franchise.”” I will do the 
urban population the justice to believe 
that they would gladly have gone without 
votes for two—aye five—years to have 
saved the gallant Gordon, to have saved 
all those noble men the victims of Mi- 
nisterial incompetency. Now, I must 
congratulate the Prime Minister on one 
thing—the marvellous sang froid with 
which he defended a perfectly indefen- 
sible policy. As far as I can make out, 
the sum and substance of his speech 
was, he repented him not one jot of his 
former sins, and was determined not to 
lead a new life for the future. I cannot 


help thinking that the Prime Minister 
made a serious mistake in not promptly 
accepting the mild terms of the Resolu- 
tion—especially after the gentle, almost 
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caressing, way in which he was treated by 


the Soudan. 


the respected Leader of the Opposition. 
He would have done better had he bent 
his back beneath the blow, and even 
offered the other cheek to the smiter. 
Now, Sir, it will be my object to show that 
the death of Gordon, and of the brave 
men who made such heroic efforts to 
save him, was directly attributable to the 
wilful perversity of Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters in refusing to look plain facts in 
the face. That these noble men have 
been sacrificed, and all this ruin and 
misery caused by what the Marquess of 
Salisbury has called the squabbles of a 
Cabinet and the necessities of keeping a 
Party in power, cannot be doubted 
anyone who looks at the facts. While I 
am aware that it would not become me 
to detain the House beyond reasonable 
limits, I will try and concentrate my re- 
marks on what I conceive to be two very 
important points in this grave question. 
My contention is that Gordon’s mission 
was spoilt, and all the lamentable con- 
sequences have occurred, from the un- 
warrantable interference of the wise- 
acres of Downing Street, who thought 
they knew more than the man on whom 
they had cast all the burden and re- 
sponsibility. Now, let me ask first, what 
was the opinion of the Government of 
the man whom they sent out to extricate 
them from difficulties of their own crea- 
tion? On February 12 of last year the 
Prime Minister stated that General Gor- 
don was selected because, to use his own 
words— 

‘* He is a man whom I look upon as by far 
the highest authority on the subject.” —(3 Han- 
sard, [284] 715.) 

The Lord Chancellor, on February 12, 
declared that General Gordon— 

‘* Because of his vast knowledge of the coun- 
try and great influence over the Tribes and 
Chiefs was better able than any other man to 
say by what means a policy of conciliation and 
pacification might succeed.’’—( Ibid. 615.) 

The President of the Local Government 
Board, on February 14, said— 

‘* He was better able to form a judgment than 
anybody else. He will have, I make no doubt, 
any support which he can need in the prosecu- 
tion of his mission.” —(Jbid. 967.) 


On February 19, Earl Granville said 
the Government took upon themselves— 


“Responsibility for anything General Gordon 
does.” —( Ibid, 1291.) 


Now, what were Gordon’s instructions ? 
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Egypt and 
I have summarized his duties from offi- 
cial despatches. Briefly, they may be 
taken as follows:—I1st, to withdraw the 
troops, Civil employés, and Europeans 
from the Soudan; 2, to report on the 
best means of securing the safety and 
good administration of the Red Sea 
Ports; 3, to advise how best to counter- 
act the stimulus given to the Slave Trade 
by evacuation; 4, to establish an orga- 
nized Government in the different Pro- 
vinces of the Soudan for the mainten- 
ance of order and the cessation of all 
disasters and incitement to revolt; 5, to 
restore public tranquillity on a sure 
basis ; 6, to establish justice and order ; 
7, to maintain the security of the roads 
open to commerce. With these instruc- 
tions, Gordon received a despatch from 
Sir Evelyn Baring. After describing the 
object of his mission, Sir Evelyn Baring 
concluded— 

“ But the Egyptian Government has the 
fullest confidence in your judgment, your know- 


ledge of the country, and of your comprehen- 
sion of the general line of policy to be pursued.” 
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And again— 

“In undertaking the difficult task which now 
lies before you, you may feel assured that no 
effort will be wantirg on the part of the Cairo 
authorities, whether English or Egyptians, to 
afford you all the co-operation and support in 
their power.”"—[Egypt, No. 6 (1884), p. 2.] 


Now, how was this support and co- 
operation given? By refusing every 
i equest which General Gordon 
made. Those requests may be briefly 
summed up as follows:—In the first 
place, he asked that he might negotiate 
cava 4 with the Mahdi. The Prime 

inister failed the other night to make 
out that the Government were not re- 
sponsible for the refusal of this re- 
quest; and we have it on record that 
Sir Evelyn Baring distinctly refused to 
allow the negotiations in question, and 
that in this he was encouraged by the 
Ministers at home. In the next place, 
he asked for Zebehr; but the Govern- 
ment refused this request, notwithstand- 
ing his earnest desire. In the next place, 
the Government refused to send troops 
to Wady Halfa, although General Gor- 
don’s request that this might be done 
was backed by Sir Evelyn Baring, 
Nubar Pasha, General Stephenson, and 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd. Then the Govern- 
ment refused to send troops to Berber 
to open out that route; and, lastly, the 
Government refused to allow General 
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Gordon to escape with the employds and 
the garrison from Khartoum. I am 
prepared to prove all these assertions 
rom official sources. I will now take 
two of these refusals upon which I will 
dwell for a moment, because of their 
vital importance to the question. First, 
refusal to send Zebehr, whereby. the 
Government deprived General Gordon 
of the possibility of executing his mis- 
sion pacifically; secondly, the refusal 
of the Government to secure Berber, 
whereby they compassed the ruin and 
death of General Gordon. When Gor- 
don realized how huge, how overwhelm- 
ing was the task he had undertaken, 
aggravated as it was by the insane policy 
of the Government in declaring their in- 
tention to abandon the Soudan, he saw 
that he could not accomplish his task 
alone. Therefore, after deep and anxi- 
ous thought, he declared that Zebehr 
was the one man who could help him 
out of the difficulty. Now, remember 
that Colonel Stewart strongly supported 
this request. Sir Evelyn Baring thrice 
impressed on the Government the abso- 
lute necessity of granting that request, 
and further suggested that Zebehr Pasha 
should have an allowance of £50,000 
a-year for a certain time. He said— 
“I believe that General Gordon is quite 
right when he says that Zebehr Pasha is the 
only possible man. I can suggest none other, 
and Nubar Pasha is strongly in favour of 
him.” 
Thus Gordon, Stewart, Baring, and 
Nubar Pasha—all the ablest men on 
the spot— were unanimous as to the 
absolute necessity for sending Zebehr; 
but Downing Street was inexorable, 
and this is the way in which the Prime 
Minister carried out the resolution 
which he expressed on February 12, 
that they would do nothing to interfere 
with Gordon’s schemes, which alone 
promised a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. It is true that many persons 
disapproved of Gordon’s wish that 
Zebehr Pasha might be sent to him. 
Undoubtedly many Members of the 
Conservative Party were opposed to it; 
but why? Because the Government, 
with their usual love of concealment, 
never fairly explained the situation, or 
the reasons why Gordon urged the ap- 
pointment of Zebehr. Had the Govern- 
ment put this House in possession of the 
facts of the case, the appointment of 
Zebehr Pasha would, I believe, have 
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been approved. I believe there is, in- 
deed, little doubt that the Prime Mi- 
nister was at first inclined to grant 
General Gordon’s request. What, then, 
was the reason the request was refused ? 
The Prime Minister let out the reason 
on Monday, when he said— 

“Then came the recommendation to send 
Zebehr ; but it is well known that if, when that 
recommendation was made, we had complied 
with it, an Address from this House to the 
Crown would, before 24 hours were over, have 
paralyzed our action.” 


This is, indeed, the secret of most of the 
blunders of the Government—their con- 
tinual fear of being turned out. Now, 
it has been charged against the Conser- 
vatives that they would have endea- 
voured to turn the Government out on 
this question ; but had General Gordon’s 
despatches been produced, I am con- 
vinced that they would have given the 
Government their support. Let me re- 
mind you of an incident that shows the 
temper of the House at this time. I 
refer to the now celebrated Manifesto of 
Gordon as to the non-interference with 
slave-owners. On the 25th of February 
the hon. Member for Greenwich (Baron 
Henry de Worms) asked Questions as 
to this ; thereupon the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Harwich (Sir Henry Tyler) 
interposed, and, amidst the cheers of 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House, asked if it would not be better 
to let Gordon carry out his dangerous 
mission in the way that seemed best to 
him? The Prime Minister said that he 
strongly concurred in the general senti- 
ment expressed in the truncated Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Harwich, 
and added— 

“T understand that likewise to be the decided 
feeling of the House.’ —(3 Hansard, [284] 
1873.) 

Iam perfectly well aware that, on the 
face of it, the appointment of Zebehr 
appeared to be objectionable. He had, 
no doubt, been a man of bad character, 
and a great slave hunter; but we might 
have known that Gordon would not have 
recommended his appointment without 
good reason. When Gordon said that 
the appointment of that man was a 
necessity, he ought to have been sent, 
even if that statement had stood alone. 
But General Gordon also gave reasons 
for thinking that Zebehr Pasha was im- 
proved. He pointed out that Zebehr 
was much civilized by his residence in 
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Cairo, that it could be made worth his 
while to keep his contract, and that his 
slave-hunting proclivities would be 
effectually stopped by the evacuation of 
Bahr-Gazelle and the Equatorial Pro- 
vinces. As to putting an end to slave- 
holding, that was necessarily a work of 
time; for just as in England, in 1883, 
immediate emancipation was denounced 
as confiscation—a view supported by the 
Prime Minister—so it would have been 
there. But be that as it may, the Go- 
vernment, backed by Earl Granville, 
were inexorable ; and I contend that by 
refusing to allow Zebehr to go, they 
prevented Gordon, once for all, from 
carrying out his pacific mission. I have 
dwelt at some length on this matter, 
because I think it is one of the crucial 
points of the whole case. I contend, 
secondly, that the Government are di- 
rectly responsible for Gordon’s death by 
refusing to open the road to Berber and 
to secure the place. On February 27 
Gordon implored that this road might 
be opened to Berber by Indian Moslem 
troops. At first, I admit, Sir Evelyn 
Baring was opposed to this; but after- 
wards he saw the necessity for it, and 
stated that Sir Evelyn Wood and Ge- 
neral Stephenson said it was possible. 
On March 24, Sir Evelyn Baring wrote— 
“‘ General Gordon is evidently expecting help 
from Suakin, and he has ordered messengers to 
be sent along the road from Berber to ascertain 
whether any English force is advancing. 
Under present circumstances, I think an effort 
should be made to help General Gordon from 
Suakin . .. General Stephenson and Sir Evelyn 
Wood ...are of opinion that the undertaking 
is possible.’’—[Egypt, No. 12 (1884), p. 186.] 
So that at this time the Government 
knew that Gordon was in urgent need, 
and would not help him. But now they 
pretend that they thought he was in no 
immediate need; and because the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) chose 
to formulate a new meaning for the verb 
to ‘‘hem,’”? Gordon was left to perish. 
If he had been “ surrounded,’ I sup- 
pose help would have been sent; but 
because, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman, he was only hemmed in, 
therefore he was left to die. I have 
looked out the word to “hem” in 
an original copy I have of Johnson's 
Diettonary. I find it means ‘‘to cross 
the edge of cloth by a double hem, to 
enclose, environ.”” Therefore, it strikes 
me that ‘‘hemmed in” is even a more 
confining expression than ‘‘surrounded.” 
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It is impossible for. the Government 
to say that they were not warned 
as to the importance of keeping Ber- 
ber. Over and over again, both in this 
House and in the Press, they were 
urged and entreated to take advantage 
of our victories over Osman Digna, and 
to secure Berber; but, forsooth! the 
Government would not submit to Press 
dictation. When Berber fell, and his 
communications were cut, there was no 
hope for Gordon ; and what makes the 
matter worse is that the reason the Go- 
vernment gave for not keeping the 
road open after El Teb and Tamasi was 
that it was too hot for troops. But if it 
was then too hot for the troops already 
there, and in some degree acclimatized, 
what is to become of the young unaceli- 
matized fellows sent there now? I 
will not attempt to go further into this 
melancholy history; but I cannot help 
contrasting the way in which the Prime 
Minister spent his autumn, and the way 
in which Gordon spent his. The Go- 
vernment went scouring about the coun- 
try, delivering orations at every railway 
station, hamlet, and town, haranguing 
mobs about their benevolent intentions 
with regard to the rural householders, 
while General Gordon was struggling 
day after day against starvation and 
ruin within, and savage foes without, 
and waiting in vain for the relief that 
never came. God grant that he may 
now know that thousands of English 
hearts were burning with indignation, 
thousands of strong English arms 
were longing to brave all the terrors 
of the Desert if only they might 
save him, and were restrained only 
by a Ministry that valued their own 
political position before the life of 
that noble hero. Nothing in the Prime 
Minister’s speech was more weak than 
his reasons for not sending the Relief 
Expedition earlier. We were told that 
the choice of route required the most 
careful and prolonged consideration ; 
but surely the Government might have 
found out, without much investigation, 
that the Nile route was more practicable 
at high Nile than after it began to fall. 
At any rate, they might have com- 
menced their preparations earlier. What 
was it that happened on August 5 that 
they did not know before? Why, they 
found their Party had become exaspe- 
rated, and that they must take steps to 
relieve Gordon or quit Office. The re- 
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sult was that, having put off action to 
the very last moment, this step, like 
every other taken by them, came too 
late. Now, in conclusion, let me ask 
the Home Secretary, who has en- 
lightened us to-night with a speech that 
would make us think he knew every 
square inch of the Soudan—let me ask 
him, is it not a fact that Her Majesty’s 
Government are now committed to 
undertake every single thing which they 
declared no human power should make 
them undertake? Are they not com- 
mitted, so far as this Government 
can be committed, to anything? Is 
it not a fact that they are com- 
mitted to take Khartoum? Is it not a 
fact that they are committed to smash 
the Mahdi, who is heading a people 
struggling to be free—and rightly 
struggling for freedom — according to 
the Prime Minister? Is it not a fact 
that they are committed to smash 
Osman Digna for the third time? Is it 
not a fact that they are about to storm 
Berber, when a year ago General Gor- 
don stated that 200 Hussars were all he 
required to secure him there? Is it not 
a fact that they are about to make a 
railway to Berber, which they think 
will take six months to complete, but 
which Lord Wolseley tells us will be 
nearer 12 months? Is it not a fact 
that we entreated them over and over 
again last year to make this railway ; 
and that as late as November I put a 
Question to the Secretary of State for 
War urging him to make it as a means 
of retreat for our Army when the Nile 
had fallen? Is it not a fact that they 
are about to send 5,000 Indian troops 
from India to Egypt, when last year 
General Gordon implored that 200 or 
300 might be sent? Is it or is not a 
fact that the difficulties now are ten 
times greater than they were last year; 
that the Mahdi’s Forces, flushed with 
success, are ten times as numerous; that 
a doubting belief in the Mahdi has 
turned now to a firm belief in his 
divinity; that religious fanaticism 
threatens Egypt with destruction, and 
threatens trouble throughout the whole 
Mahommedan world, if not promptly 
checked? Is it not a fact that only a 
year ago General Gordon said the re- 
bellion was only a trumpery affair, 
which he could put down with 400 
Turkish troops, or any other troops sent 
him? It may be true that 2,000 
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Turkish troops would not have been 
enough ; it may be true that the Home 
Secretary, in his over-weening self- 
esteem, thinks he knows more about 
the Soudan than General Gordon, who 
spent years there, and knew the tribes 
intimately; but I am justified in think- 
ing-—and I know many here will agree 
with me wher I assert—that in the esti- 
mation of the people of England Gene- 


_ral Gordon’s opinion will be taken before 


that of the Home Secretary. I ask, can 
any right hon. Gentleman on the Front 
Bench opposite contravene these facts I 
have put forward? I ask hon. Members 
who sit opposite whether, in the face of 
these facts, which cannot be contro- 
verted, they will still pin their faith 
and give support to a Government which 
has brought about this state of things? 
I earnestly trust—-I earnestly believe— 
that the result of this division will be 
very different, indeed, to that in the 
division after these same facts had been 
debated last year. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he hoped 
the Government would, in regard to cer- 
tain points, give some information which 
might relieve the difficulties of mind 
under which he and many other hon. 
Members who sat on that side of the 
House were labouring as to the vote 
they were called upon to give. The 
Resolution submitted to the House fell 
under two heads. First there was the 
retrospective portion, but he would say 
nothing about that. The point of im- 
portance was the second head of the 
Resolution that dealt with the question 
of the hour. In the course of the de- 
bate he had heard some remarks which 
seemed to show certain misapprehen- 
sions of what he considered to be the 
character of the struggle in which we 
were engaged, and of the policy to 
be adopted. He had heard it called a 
struggle against a people who were 
fighting for their liberties. He ventured 
to say that this was not a struggle of 
nationalities. It was a struggle on one 
side for Western civilization against a 
wave of very militant Islamism; and 
the issue would not only touch England 
closely, but also, at many points, the 
interests of the Western communities 
and of the Western world at large. 
The question we had to consider was 
how we were to solve that problem? 
He heard to-night, what he must con- 
sider so far, an authoritative statement 
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from the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the tary of State for the 
Home Department (Sir William Har- 
court) that we were about to be 
engaged in a struggle that would 
involve us in this — that we were 
to go and, to use a phrase which 
had become current, try to ‘smash 
up” the Mahdi at Khartoum. He (Mr. 
Cartwright) was bound to say that that 
would be a task of no ordinary magni- 
tude. If it were to be entered upon, 
he hoped that all it involved and all it 
was likely to bring upon this country 
would be distinctly laid before the con- 
stituencies. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister said that we were to 
go to Khartoum for the purpose of put- 
ting down the Mahdi; but he did not 
inform the House what we were to do 
with Khartoum after the Mahdi went 
out of it. The Mahdi well knew what 
his interests were, and if he chose to 
retire to Obeid, were we to follow him 
thither; and if he escaped us, was this 
country prepared to go beyond there 
into the Equatorial regions? They had 
been authoritatively told by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan) that 
the railway from Suakin to Berber was 
being constructed for military purposes 
only, but also was to be a broad-gauge 
line, so that its construction would have 
the character of an abiding and a per- 
manent line. The proposal to build 
such a line he looked upon as being per- 
fectly ridiculous, if the line was to be 
abandoned after the campaign. When 
they made, in a region like the Soudan, 
a monument of Western civilization like 
this railway, was it wise, was it proper, 
was it expedient, on the termination of 
the war, to allow it afterwards to be 
handed over to the use of savage barba- 
rians? He called attention to this, be- 
cause, in the last few years, we had had 
instances of action that were somewhat 
spasmodic and emotional. The Expedi- 
tion of General Graham to Suakin re- 
sultedin featsof arms which were glorious 
for our military renown, but which were 
attended the next day by a retreat; so 
that the enemy was stronger a few days 
after than they were a few days before. 
Were we to have the same thing at 
Berber? He hoped the Government 
would have a clear and distinct answer 
to this question. He could not forget 











that, though they had heard to-night 
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that there was to be no annexation of 
the Soudan either by England or by 
Egypt, Parliamentary Papers had just 
been issued, which showed that there 
had been an idea of making an Egyptian 
Prince the Ruler of that country. There 
was much difficulty in ascertaining what 
was to be the real scope and limit of this 

at enterprize, the goal of which was 
Ghartcam at present, but which might 
soon become Obeid. Therefore, anxious 
as he was to give his vote in support of 
Her Majesty’s Government, he hoped 
they would condescend, through some 
responsible Minister, to give the House 
assurances that they were not pledged 
to an Expedition the magnitude of which 
was illimitable, and the results of which 
it was absolutely impossible to forecast. 
Above all, he hoped there would be a 
guarantee that we were not about to 
engage in Expeditions only attended by 
feats of arms and by slaughter and 
butchery, and which might prove as 
fruitless as the Expedition of General 
Graham to Suakin and the battle of 
El Teb. The House ought to know 
whether we were going to introduce into 
that country some form of orderly go- 
vernment. He would again express his 
respectful hope that the Government 
would take into consideration the diffi- 
culty in which some of their supporters 
were placed with regard to the vote 
which they were about to give. He 
was far from desiring to support the 
Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote) ; but, 
as at present advised, he would say that 
if he were not provided with better 
light as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, and as to the scope and end of 
their action, he should be prepared 
to vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley). 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he deeply 
sympathized with the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Oartwright) in the 
difficulty in which he was placed. The 
humble appeals which the hon. Member 
had made to the Government would, he 
hoped, induce them to relieve the anxiety 
of the House and the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Sir 
William Harcourt) had ridiculed the 
suggestions of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), 
which he considered impertinent and 
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declined to answer. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman sneered at India; but 
was good enough to admit that the Go- 
vernment had experienced failures and 
made some mistakes. Made some mis- 
takes—why, good God! their hands 
were deep in blood. They were ankle 
deep in it. The request of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
was a very legitimate and reasonable 
one—namely, that he was not prepared 
to support a policy,'which pledged us to 
breaking the power of the Mahdi at 
Khartoum, without receiving some more 
definite declaration of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government than had yet been 
obtained. The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, in referring to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), actually had 
the audacity to compare the present 
Government in regard to foreign affairs 
with that of Lord Palmerston. The 
idea of comparing the policy of Lord 
Palmerston’s Government, which secured 
us peace and the respect of Europe, with 
the present Administration, which had 
plunged us into war broadcast, and had 
made us contemptible in the eyes of 
other countries, was too absurd. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman had smothered 
the House with long extracts from Gor- 
don’s despatches, tending to prove how 
wrong the Government had been in the 
past. But that was not what the Housere- 
quired. The House wanted information 
with respect to the new departure of the 
Government which had been announced 
by the Prime Minister. What hon. Mem- 
bers wanted to know was; whether this 
new departure would strengthen, not the 
hands of the Government—for neither 
himself, nor, he supposed, anybody else, 
cared a row of pins about the Govern- 
ment—but the hands of the country in 
the eyes of the world. Do not let us be 
left any longer in ambiguity about this 
matter; but let the country be frankly 
told what the Government really in- 
tended to do. Let them enlighten the 
House as to their new departure. There 
was no doubt of the character of the in- 
dictment of the policy of the Government 
after the speeches of his right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition, 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
and the right hon. Member for Ripon. 
But there had been some remarkable 
speeches also from the Benches opposite 
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below the ay. The hon. Member 
for East Cornwall (Mr. Borlase) was so 
thorough a supporter of the Government 
that he said the Prime Minister was en- 
titled to the honoursof a Roman triumph. 
The hon. Member had forgotten the 
words of Gibbon, who said that many of 
those to whom a Roman triumph had 
been decreed were ‘‘ condemned to ever- 
lasting infamy.’’ Then the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. Picton) announced 
himself as speaking on behalf of the “‘de- 
mocracy of organized industry.” That 
was a beautiful phrase. No doubt, the 
hon. Member knew where it came from. 
It came from Tom Paine’s Age of Reason. 
The hon. Member for Leicester ridiculed 
the policy of the Government, but then 
went on to say that he intended to sup- 
port the policy which he had just ridi- 
culed. The junior Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Johu Morley), whose Coi- 
league’s speech the other day he (Sir 
Robert Peel) read with admiration, pro- 

osed an Amendment which reminded 

im of one described by Sheridan as 
being like a mealy potato with pickled 
onion, because it at once condemned and 
shielded the Government. What would 
the country think of hon. Members 
who could denounce and yet support 
the Government? It was pleasant to 
think that there were Members of an 
advanced Party, who could maintain 
an air of independent Radicalism by 
speaking one way, and an air of 
independent respectability by voting 
another. It was clear from the speeches 
delivered by the right hon. Gentlemen 
the Member for Ripon and the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, that the Government were miser- 
ably drifting into a hopelessly defence- 
less position. It seemed so difficult to 
arouse them to a sense of their situation, 
that it was natural the Opposition should 
try their hands at something better, and 
should declare a policy which this direct 
Vote of Censure manifestly though 
tacitly implied. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] It was 
constantly asked of the Opposition— 
“Why do not you declare your policy ; 
let us know what you mean, and we will 
shape our course accordingly?” This 
was said by the miserably weak Go- 
vernment of 1839-40; and the late 
Sir Robert Peel replied—‘‘ When I am 
called in I will prescribe, but not till 
then.”’ The consequence was—to use an 
expression not unfamiliar to the House 
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—out they went. The Leader of the 
Opposition had done quite right in not 
waiting for Papers, and in pressing man- 
fully to the front, for the country was 
in a state of dismay and agitation. 
It was impossible for any honest 
politician not to be surprised at the 
enthusiasm which the most moderate 
attacks against the Government en- 
gendered outside the walls of Parlia- 
ment. Wait for Papers, indeed! Did 
not we know enough? In the opinion 
of the country, General Gordon had 
boen done to death; the ‘Christian 
hero”’ of the Prime Minister had been 
the scapegoat of political exigencies, the 
victim of political indecision; and he, 
for one, in common with other hon. 
Members, had seen, what he was 
ashamed to allude to—the humiliating 
spectacle, on Monday night last, of the 
Prime Minister and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department attempting to ride 
off from responsibility on the back of 
the traitor who betrayed Gordon. To 
make the case worse, the affidavits of the 
two anonymous Egyptian Colonels, to 
which the Prime Minister had referred, 
to the effect that no human power could 
have saved Gordon, reminded him of the 
affidavits quoted by the President of the 
Board of Trade in regard to the Aston 
Riots. By the irony of fortune there 
had just come to hand a letter of Gor- 
don’s, dated the 14th of December, in 
which he said— 

“ All is now up; I expect a catastrophe in 
ten days’ time. It would not have been so if 
your people had kept me better informed as to 
their intentions.”’ 

This clearly proved that the Colonels’ 
affidavits were worth no more than 
those of the President of the Board 
of Trade. Was this a moment for 
joy and congratulation, as the Mar- 
quess of Ripon said it was at Liverpool ? 
In the view of a vast number of people 
there had been most defective strategy 
in all these proceedings of the Govern- 
ment. The situation wasthis. Instead 
of relieving Gordon, all their efforts were 
directed in relieving Wilson, who had 
gone to relieve Gordon, and now in re- 
lieving Buller, who had gone to relieve 
poor Stewart. Yet the Marquess of 
Ripon, fresh from honours won in India, 
could speak of this as a moment for joy 
and congratulation. [‘‘No,no!”] He 
would quote the report of the speech 
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from The Times. Lord Ripon’s words 
were— 

**There are circumstances in the troubles of 

the Soudan upon which we must all congratulate 
ourselves.” 
He contended that there were no such 
circumstances. The Prime Minister said 
his policy now was to smash the Mahdi, 
and then make a friend of him. Smash 
the Mahdi, indeed! He should say the 
Mahdi was much more likely to smash 
Her Majesty’s Government. But while 
all this was going on, it was something 
pitiful to hear the appeals ad miseri- 
cordiam to the Opposition not to venture 
to censure the Government at the present 
moment. If ever there was a time when 
they should censure the Government it 
was the present. The hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
(Mr. J. K. Cross), the other day, 
said that— 

“ This is not a time to criticize and censure 
the action of the Government; we can only 
hope for the best.” 

That was exactly the hand-to-mouth 
policy which the Government had 

een pursuing. They had been hoping 
for the best, and always getting 
the worst of it. But there was one 
Member of the Government who had 
come to the rescue, and there was such 
a mawkish sentimentality about his 
speech that it was impossible not to 
refer to it. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General (Sir Farrer 
Herschell), speaking at South Shields 
immediately after he heard of the fall 
of Khartoum, of the death of Gordon, 


and of the retirement of the British, : 


said— 

‘*He was not for one moment going to say 
that Her Majesty's Government had not made 
mistakes ; 
the Home Secretary had said as much 
that night, so that the statement had 
been confirmed— 

**this was an erring world, where everybody 
made mistakes; and to suppose that they had 
got infallible Ministers was to suppose that 
they were not going to get human beings 
whom they could understand.” 

That was the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor Gene- 
ral; and he would defy anyone to un- 
derstand the human beings, as the hon. 
and learned Member called them, who 
were now Ministers. There was one 
omission which struck him in the speech 
of his right hon. Friend the Leader of 
the Opposition (Sir Stafford Northcote). 


Sir Robert Peel 
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He (Sir Robert Peel) thought it was 
hardly fair to omit stating that, in all 
the blunders and butcheries in which 
the Government had been mixed up in 
Egypt, og had really many other 
things to look to. They had been 
studying, for instance, the political 
philosophy of one of their Colleagues, 
with whom they had been in correspon- 
dence, and they had been engaged upon 
the greatest Constitutional change since 
1688, undertaken with the view of 
strengthening the influence of the 
Radical Party. But, putting on one 
side those matters, there could be no 
doubt whatever that the situation of af- 
fairs at the present moment was de- 
plorable. There was a universal spirit 
of distrust and dissatisfaction prevailing 
in almost every part of the Empire; 
and, what was much worse, there was a 
total loss of respect on the part of the 
other Powers of Europe towards Eng- 
land. Never, since the time of the 
First Napoleon, were the relations be- 
tween France and this country more 
strained than now. He was one of those 
who complained of the treatment of 
Turkey in this matter. His opinion 
was that it would have been in the inte- 
rests of Europe if the Prime Minister, 
instead of constantly attacking Turkey, 
had followed the policy of Lord Palmer- 
ston and had really taken that coun- 
try into his confidence. |‘ No, no!”’} 
That, of course, was a matter of opi- 
nion ; but he (Sir Robert Peel) had fol- 
lowed the policy of Lord Palmerston for 
many years, and believed it to be, upon 
the whole, a right policy. He wished 
to refer to the position of Italy in this 
matter. Three Expeditions had left 
Italy for Massowah ; and, in the Italian 
Chambers, Signor Mancini had stated 
distinctly—‘‘ We are not going to Mas- 
sowah by Treaty, but by understanding 
with England.” He considered that 
this was a serious matter, for who could 
say that such an invasion of Turkish 
territory by Italian troops might not 
lead to a European war? What had 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice) said in that House upon 
the subject? The noble Lord had been 
questioned upon the matter more than 
once, and he had stated that there was 
no Treaty or arrangement between the 
two countries with respect to the occu- 
pation of Massowah ; that Her Majesty’s 
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Government had no information as to 
the intentions of the Italian Govern- 
ment, but that they had reason to be- 
lieve that the Sultan had not assented 
to the occupation of Massowah. He 
could not conceive auy situation more 
unfortunate than for a Minister to make 
a statement in the House of Commons 
upon this matter directly contrary to 
that of the Prime Minister of Italy. It 
was impossible to reconcile the two 
statements. The Italians had more than 
once attempted to take Massowah; and, 
in 1880, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs wrote a despatch to 
Sir Augustus Paget at Rome, and that 
despatch showed that, since the year in 
question, the policy of the Government 
upon this point had changed, because 
Her Majesty’s Government in 1880 con- 
sidered that the Egyptian Government 
held Sovereignty over Massowah and 
that part of the country, and protested 
against the exercise of any right of 
Sovereignty on the part of Italy. 

Lorpj EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Is it Assab or Massowah ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: Assab. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
You said Massowah. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, that what 
he had said was the Sovereignty of 
the country of which the bay formed a 
part. Lord Granville, in 1880, pro- 
tested against the oecupation of a part 
of the coast which belonged to Egypt. 
Now, he (Sir Robert Peel) believed 
that that occupation was likely to lead 
to fanatical outbreak among the Mus- 
sulman tribes in that part of the 
world; and he maintained that, un- 
less the Government took very great 
care, serious danger would result from 
the occupation of Massowah by the 
Italians with 10,000 men. Were they 
going to assist the Government, or to as- 
sert a Sovereignty over the country? 
He asserted that the Italian Govern- 
ment never went there with 10,000 men 
unless there was a Treaty, or, if not a 
Treaty, some arrangement with Her 
Majesty’s Government. There was one 
remark which the Prime Minister con- 
tested to-night, and which was made by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin). The Mo- 
tion of his right hon. Friend the Leaderof 
the Opposition stated that the poliey of 
Her Majesty’s Government had involved 
great sacrifice of valuable lives and 


heavy expenditure without eny beneficial 
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result. Well, on Monday night the 
Prime Minister turned to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley), 
and said— 

“T deny altogether the assertion of the hon. 
Gentleman, that the expenditure of blood and 
treasure has produced no beneficial result. Have 
we not abolished the kourbash and corvée ? Have 
we not improved the irrigation of Egypt?” 
That was the policy of the Government 
—spending millions of money, and sacri- 
ficing hundreds and thousands of valu- 
able lives, for the purpose of abolish- 
ing the kourbash and. corvée, and improv- 
ing irrigation. But even that was not 
true. He (Sir Robert Peel) spoke on 
the authority of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, who 
wrote to Zhe Times, and said that he 
had abolished the corvée; but, when he 
left Egypt, it had been re-established. 
Therefore, the result was that Her Ma- . 
jesty’s Government had abolished the 
kourbash and re-established the corrée, 
and improved the irrigation of the land. 
Now, in addition to this Italian policy 
to which he had referred, we had in 
London at present a special Ambassador 
from Turkey—Hassan Fehmy Pasha. 
What had he come here for? He (Sir 
Robert Peel) had tried to find out what 
was the object of his mission. In fact, 
he had asked Fehmy Pasha himself, and 
he failed to obtain from him the precise 
object of his mission. But if he had 
failed to learn from Hassan Fehmy what 
was the precise object of his mission, 
at all events he had been able to ascer- 
tain what Lord Granville had said to 
him. Fehmy Pasha asked whether Her 
Majesty’s Government were inclined to 
evacuate Egypt, and Lord Granville 
told him they were for political reasons. 
Fehmy Pasha asked when, and Lord 
Granville said— 

“The British Government, being a Consti- 
tutional one, is dependent upon public opinion, 
which compelled the Cabinet to send an Expe- 
dition to the Soudan, and would not permit the 
evacuation of Egypt without some return for the 
sacrifices England has incurred.”’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Who said that? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: That was Lord 
Granville to Fehmy Pasha. But, on 
the 19th of February, the first day of 
the re-assembling of Parliament, the 
Prime Minister said—and he (Sir Robert 
Peel) deeply regretted it— 

“I need only remind the House that the 


policy declared by Her Majesty’s Government 
has always been, with respect to the Soudan, 
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the evacuation of the Soudan by Egypt and its 
restoration.’’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE: To freedom. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: ‘That was not 
in the first speech. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have referred 
to the reports, and in consequence of a 
considerable movement at the time in 
the House when I used the words “ re- 
storation to freedom” the words “to 
freedom” were not heard by the re- 
porters. 

Sr ROBERT PEEL said, it did not 
appear in the report ; but, of course, he 
accepted the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Caine), 
speaking at Brixton on the same day— 
for it was well to compare the different 
utterances of Ministers—said that the 
results which had followed in the Soudan 
were only the consequences of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s earnest desire to evacuate the 
Soudan as quickly as possible. But 
they had heard the Prime Minister say 
that the intention of the Government 
was not the abandonment of the Soudan, 
but the evacuation of the Soudan by 
Egypt; and the intention of the Go- 
vernment, as shown by the construction 
of the Berber-Suakin railway, is one of 
occupation. Immediately on the con- 
firmation of General Gordon’s death, 
this official notice was sent round to all 
the newspapers in the country— 

“It is now decided, in accordance with the 
wishes of Lord Wolseley, to open the Berber- 
Suakin route.” 

He wanted to know, what every person 
in the country was anxious to learn, 
why the Government did not adopt that 
a when there was an opportunity of 

oing so last spring? The Conservative 
Party and the country were in favour of 
the establishment of the Berber-Suakin 
route. Why was not this course adopted, 
instead of the immense cost which had 
been entailed in men and money now 
thrown away on the Nile =o 
But then the Government had ap- 
potty entered upon another plan. 

ow they had again, apparently, 
changed their mind. A vast Expedition 
was leaving for Suakin, evidently for 
a new Purpose, and he had no doubt 
it would be too late. All these Ex- 
peditions had arrived too late. They 
reminded him of some lines as to the 
sition of this country some years ago— 
es which were written by a very cele- 
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brated statesman, and were very happy 
and applicable— 
“ In planning expeditions ’gainst the foe, 
Our Ministers are ever sure, but slow ; 


Each expedition shares a common fate, 
Slow to depart, and sure to be too late.” 


It appeared to him that the Govern- 
ment were now adopting a policy of re- 
venge. They were going to avenge Gor- 
don’s death. Was that right or wise? 
Poor Gordon was dead, a scapegoat to 
the political exigencies of the Govern- 
ment, a victim to their vacillation. But 
was a war to avenge Gordon a right 
or judicious thing for this country to 
undertake? Among others who had 
said that Gordon was to be avenged was 
his hon. Friend the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office (Sir Arthur Hayter), 
That hon. Gentleman had said— 

‘Gordon is to be avenged. No Government 
would be worthy of the name who did not come 
to that decision. To withdraw would entail a 
loss of prestige; but it was not intended to 
resoue the garrisons in the South of the Soudan.” 
A resolution was, of course, at once 
passed expressing confidence in the Go- 
vernment. The other evening the Prime 
Minister used an expression which, he 
hoped, would never again be adopted 
by a Prime Minister of this country. 
The right hon. Gentleman, on February 
19, asked—‘‘Oan we escape by accom- 
modation?’’ He could not understand 
how such an expression could be used 
at a time when the Government had 
spent millions of money on a reckless 
war, and sent many brave nen to their 
graves. The House, he hoped, would 
decline to support the policy of the Go- 
vernment without further pledges and 
stricter declarations as to the nature of 
that policy. He was prepared to give 
his support to this Motion before the 
House, because he believed every day 
proved that the policy of the Govern- 
ment was injurious to the public interest, 
and was working incalculable mischief 
to the welfare of the Empire. 


Sir Onartes W. Dmxe and Mr. 
Courtney rose together. Mr. Speaker 
called upon 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, who 
said: Sir, I am sorry to stand between 
my hon. Friend the Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Oourtney) and the 
House ; and as I am certain that my 
hon. Friend will have an opportunity of 
addressing the House before the close 
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of the debate, I have thought it right 
that some Member of the Government 
should rise to reply to the speeches 
which have been addressed to us by 
distinguished Members of this House 
since the speech of my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary. As to the 
fine comedy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken—[‘‘ Oh!’ ] 
—I do not use the word in an offensive 
sense ; but I desire to point out that 
the roars of laughter in which we have 
all of us been kept for the last hour, 
by the right hon. Gentleman, are hardly 
in keeping with, and hardly suited 
to, the dignity and gravity of the sub- 
ject before the House. I shall not fol- 
os the right hon. Gentleman into the 
consideration of Lord Wolseley’s stra- 
tegy. Iam not a military man, and the 
right hon. Baronet is not a military man, 
and is probably no higher an authority 
on matters of strategy than a layman like 
myself. Nor shall I follow him in some 
of the other comments he has made. 
But I must take exception to the course 
pursued by the right hon Baronet in 
giving to the House as quotations from 
speeches, delivered on various occasions, 
words which are not quotations at all, 
but long summaries with his own 
opinions upon them. One most re- 
markable example of this practice is to 
be found in the allusion made by the 
right hon. Baronet to a recent speech of 
the Marquess of Ripon. He went very 
much out of his way to bring the name 
of the Marquess of Ripon into the mat- 
ter; and he charged the Marquess of 
Ripon with having, on a certain oc- 
casion, made some undesirable remarks, 
and with having congratulated the 
country upon the present unfortunate 
state of affairs. Now, the passage in 
the Marquess of Ripon’s speech had 
reference only to the heroism displayed 
by the British troops. The House will, 
perhaps, allow me to read what it was 
that the Marquess of Ripon really did 
say. What he said was this— 


“There were circumstances connected with 
the present state of affairs upon which they 
might undoubtedly and fairly congratulate 
themselves. What could have been more 
magnificent than the conduct of the British 
Army in the Soudan? The lesson that foreign 
countries would learn was that we were the 
same people who fought in the Crimea and the 
Indian Mutiny. Another cause for congratula- 
tion was the offer of assistance made to England 
by her Colonies,”’ 
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Surely no comment of any kind is 
necessary in reference to these observa- 
tions, and it is only necessary to put 
before the House the actual words of 
the Marquess of Ripon for hon. Mem- 
bers to see how unfair is the attack 
which has been made upon my noble 
Friend. The right hon. Baronet also 
misquoted, if the House will allow me 
to use the expression—but I will put it 
in any other words if the right hon. 
Baronet objects to that term—the right 
hon. Gentleman gave his own version of 
the words of Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s letter 
to The Times with regard to the corvée, 
and he entirely misrepresented the 
words used by the Prime Minister in 
the course of last week. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: What did Mr. 
Olifford Lloyd say ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I read 
the letter in Zhe Times very carefully, 
and, although I do not agree with it, I 
did not understand Mr. Olifford Lloyd 
to say that he had abolished the corvée, 
and that it had been re-established. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: Since he left. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I do 
not pretend to use Mr. Olifford Lloyd’s 
exact words. I am quoting from memory 
the language of his letter which ap- 
peared in Zhe Times, not having the 
passage at hand. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: Perhaps the 
right hon. Baronet will pardon me if I 
interrupt him. It is not very fair for 
the right hon. Baronet, when he is 
charging me with wilful misrepresenta- 
tion—for that is his meaning—to speak 
from memory, without referring to the 
actual words of Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s 
letter. 

Sir COHARLES W. DILKE: I can 
assure the House that I have no desire 
to hurt the feelings of the right hon. 
Baronet ; but I read Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s 
letter, and I gathered from it an en- 
tirely different impression from that 
which has been conveyed by the right 
hon. Baronet. With regard to other 
points, there can be no doubt that the 
right hon. Baronet has misrepresented 
what the Marquess of Ripon said, and 
that, on three occasions, when he pro- 
fessed to quote the words of the Prime 
Minister, as a matter of fact he mis- 
quoted them. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: I really must 
interrupt the right hon. Baronet, who 
has now repeated his charge against 
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me. The tight hon. Baronet has dis- 
tinctly charged me with wilful misre- 
resentation, and I am entitled to de- 
end myself against that charge, and to 
explain to the House that I used the 
very words of the Marquess of Ripon. 
I deny that I, in any way, misquoted 
him. I quoted his very words. I am 
in the hands of the House. If I have 
in any way said anything that was not 
fair to the Marquess of Ripon, I am 
erm! ready to Sie ee The words 

quoted were to the effect that, in re- 
ference to the Soudan, there were cir- 
cumstances upon which we might un- 
doubtedly and fairly congratulate our- 
selves. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
in the recollection of the House. I 
maintain that the right hon. Baronet 
made an attack upon the Marquess of 
Ripon ; and I desire to show that, so far 
from the noble Marquess having made 
an unpatriotic speech, he did just the 
reverse. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I never said 
that the noble Marquess had made an 
unpatriotic speech. 

m CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
appeared to be the impression which 
the right hon. Baronet wished to convey 
to the House. The right hon. Baronet 
is fond of making rather sweeping and 
strong statements. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet said that he knew from the highest 
= authority that our relations with 

ance at the present time were more 
critical than they had ever been since 
the battle of Waterloo. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL: I said that 
they were more strained than they had 
ever been since that time. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: I was 
not at all aware that we were on the 
brink of a war with France, oron anything 
but the most excellent terms with that 
country. I do not know how the right 
hon. Baronet can suppose that our rela- 
tions with France are more strained than 
they were at the time of the Pritchard 
incident in reference to Tahiti, or at 
the time of the Spanish Marriages, when 
we undoubtedly were on the brink of 
war. Ido not know whether the right 
hon. Baronet means by “the highest 
authority ” the French Ambassador, the 
Prime Minister, or the President of the 
French Republic. It ought to be one of 
those three persons to justify the lan- 
guage used by the right hon. Gentle- 
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man; but I greatly doubt whether the 
right hon. Baronet got his information 
on the subject from either of them. I 
shall have occasion presently to refer 
again to the misrepresentations of the 
right hon. Baronet on other matters; 
but I will now, in the first place, deal 
with the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South - West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross). 
The right hon. Gentleman, in his 
speech to-night, took us back a very 
long way, and he spoke of the danger 
to the country which had arisen from 
the seeds sown by the present Govern- 
ment in Egypt during the last four 
years. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to imagine that the Egyptian 
Question had been raised entirely by 
the present Government since they came 
into Office, and that hon. Members oppo- 
site are not in the smallest degree re- 
sponsible for any part or share in these 
transactions. The right hon. Gentle- 
man appears to have forgotten all about 
the meeting at Willis’s Rooms, and the 
action of another Government which had 
rendered it necessary to send the British 
Fleet to Alexandria. He is quite igno- 
rant of anything like pressure on the 
part of the Party opposite, and certain 
circumstances which preceded the trans- 
actions of four years ago. Thecountry, 
however, will never forget that the pre- 
sent Prime Minister, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and several of 
their Colleagues were in Office for many 
years without mixing this country up in 
the affairs of Egypt, and that it was the 
late Government who upset the late Khe- 
dive and set up the present Khedive. 
Mr. BOURKE: Not at all. Never. 
Stk CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
despatches are before the House, espe- 
cially the despatches relating to the 
bringing of France into the control of 
the affairs of Egypt, and including 
Austria against the desire of Austria, 
and I ask the House if that did not 
bring this country into the position of 
direct responsibility which it now oecu- 
pies in regard to Egypt? I ask the 
House also to remember that it was the 
action of the Marquess of Salisbury 
when he came into Office which changed 
the Dual Control, which had formerly 
been merely a financial one, into a poli- 
tical and international one. The right 
hon. Gentleman taunted us with not 
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Berber; while the hon, Member for 
York (Sir Frederick Milner), who spoke 
shortly after the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South-West Lancashire, 
made a vigorous attack upon us on this 
ground alone. He also said that the 
blood of Gordon rested upon us. That 
is the nature of the accusation of the 
hon. Baronet, which he endeavoured to 
substantiate in a speech of great length, 
because we had not allowed General 
Gordon to avail himself of the assistance 
of Zebehr Pasha. The request of Ge- 
neral Gordon to have Cavalry sent to 
him was dependent ~ owe his obtaining 
the assistance of Zebehr Pasha; and 
when the Government decided that he 
should not have that assistance his re- 
quest for Cavalry fell through. Do hon. 
Members recollect that speech which the 
Marquess of Salisbury made with regard 
to Zebehr Pasha? And, in the face of 
that speech on the part of their Leader, 
how could hon. Members opposite now 
maintain that Zebehr Pasha should 
have been employed? Do hon. Mem- 
bers opposite mean to endorse the state- 
ment that the death of General Gordon 
and the fall of Khartoum were owing 
to the not sending out of Zebehr Pasha? 
Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: What 
I said was that General Gordon re- 
quested us to do certain things—five in 
all; that we refused every one of them, 
and substituted nothing in their place. 
Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I was 
not referring to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the moment, but to 
that of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for York (Sir Frederick Milner). The 
right hon. Gentleman carefully guarded 
himself against giving a distinct sup- 
port to the request for sending out 
Zebehr Pasha. We must remember 
that all of the military authorities in 
this country were distinctly opposed to 
the sending of a small force to Berber 
at that time. We are told that we 
should probably be doing no good, and 
that we should be running a risk which 
no Government were justified in running. 
That was the opinion of the military 
authorities. Now comes the question 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South-West Lancashire is 
right in saying that at a later period 
than that we were too late in the action 
which we took. The whole stress of the 
argument against us, with the exception 
of that of the one hon.Gentleman I have 
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mentioned, who attacked us for not having 
sent out Zebehr Pasha—the whole stress 
of the argument against us is that we 
were too late in the action which we 
took on the Nile, and that we must have 
been prepared to be too late—that we 
acted, in fact, at a later moment than 
the best moment at which we should 
have acted; but those who make that 
accusation against us have not attempted 
to justify it by any facts or dates at all. 
They seem to think that we let pass the 
moment of the highest Nile, and that 
we let slip the best opportunity for 
taking action upon the Nile. That is 
not the case. The first action for ad- 
vancing up the Nile was taken previous 
to the highest Nile. The steamers for 
the transport of an Expedition were 
passed up the Nile as soon as it was 
possible to pass them up; and, as a 
matter of precaution, the orders were 
given even before the Expedition was 
decided upon. This was about the 
middle of July—a considerable time be- 
fore the actual necessity for an Expedi- 
tion had been demonstrated. [‘ Oh!’’} 
I do not know what there is in that 
statement that can be considered objec- 
tionable. 

An hon. Memper: The words “ Be- 
fore the actual necessity for an Expedi- 
tion had been demonstrated.” 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: I quite 
understand the feeling of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and which they ex- 
pressed in the debate in August, that 
the necessity was demonstrated before 
we thought it was. But although that 
may be the feeling of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, we did, in point of fact, act in 
advance of our own views on the subject, 
because, as we thought it might be- 
come necessary to despatch an Expedi- 
tion at the earliest date, we passed the 
steamers up the Nile, and as soon as 
the river became sufficiently high we 
took steps which would have to be 
taken if the Expedition were afterwards 
decided upon. These orders were given 
in July, and the steamers passed up the 
river some time before the Expedition 
was decided upon in August. Some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite say that. at 
that date we had no intention of aiding 
or rescuing General Gordon. Before 
we decided to send British troops up 
the Nile, on this very dangerous Expe- 
dition, it was our bounden duty to try 
whether there were other means in exist- 
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ence by which Khartoum oould be re- 
lieved. These means were tried in July, 
when active steps were taken to get the 
Kabbabish Tribes, who were opposed to 
the Mahdi, to go to Khartoum. Major 
Kitchener was sent to them, and spent 
a considerable sum of money in order 
to negotiate for the relief of Khartoum. 
This was in July, at the time when the 
boats were being prepared. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire has quoted to-night a 
letter from General Gordon, dated 19th 
of September, in which he complains of 
receiving no answer to his applications. 
The right hon. Gentleman has quoted it 
as if he thought that the receipt of no 
answer by General Gordon was in some 
degree our fault. Now, at the moment 
when that letter was written by General 
Gordon, Lord Wolseley was actually at 
Cairo ; and every possible step had been 
taken, two months in advance of that 
date, to send news to General Gordon at 
Khartoum. Every conceivable step had 
been taken, two months before that date, 
to send news into Khartoum. Messen- 
gers had been sent by the Nile, through 

uakin and Berber, by Massowah, and 
even through Tripoli and the Barbary 
States. Indeed, every possible and con- 
ceivable step had been taken for sending 
an answer to General Gordon; and al- 
though, unfortunately, he was without 
news from us at that date, it cannot be 
said that it was our fault that General 
Gordon was so situated. The right hon. 
Gentleman and other speakers have 
lately spoken of our being too late, as 
though we were too late in the ordinary 
sense of the word, and as though the 
danger could have been foreseen and 

revented with greater speed. Some 

on. Members have persuaded them- 
selves that Khartoum actually fell from 
want of provisions ; but, in the opinion 
of the great majority of this House, 
that was not the case. There is every 
possible reason to suppose that Khar- 
toum fell through treachery, and there 
is absolutely no evidence the other way. 
There is evidence to show that there 
was plenty of food to enable the garrison 
to hold out until Lord Wolseley’s Forces 
reached the city in the ordinary course 
of events. General Gordon informed 
us, over and over again, that he had 
food to last up to December, or, at the 
least, up to the end of September. On 
the 18th of September he stated that 
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he had money and food enough in 
Khartoum for four months, after which 


time he said he should be embar- 
rassed; but he used no stronger word 


than ‘‘embarrassed.”” He assumed 
that no troops had been sent at that 
time to relieve him; whereas, as a 
matter of fact, Lord Wolseley had 
sent troops up the Nile in boats, and a 
great number were on their way. Gene- 
ral Gordon said that if troops were 
sent, the rebellion would cease as soon 
as they reached Berber. That fact 
shows how misinformed even General 
Gordon was as to the military situation. 
Now, although General Gordon then 
expected to have provisions only to the 
end of the year, as a matter of fact, 
there can be no doubt that he made 
sortie after sortie in the late months of 
the year, in which he captured provi- 
sions. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site smiles; but there is a great mass 
of evidence to that effect, and we have 
the distinct statement of the last mes- 
sengers who left Khartoum, that Gene- 
ral Gordon was in perfect health, that 
his steamers were going down the river, 
and that he was constantly capturing 
grain and taking itup the river. Some 
hon. Members opposite have blamed the 
Prime Minister for quoting the anony- 
mous Colonels of General Gordon ; but 
what better evidence can you have than 
that of General Gordon’s two Colonels, 
and of his Admiral, and of the 250 men 
who came down from Khartoum? They 
were Gordon’s most trusted men; they 
acted as his body-guard during the 
siege ; they were constantly going up 
and down the Nile; and their testi- 
mony to Lord Wolseley was that Gor- 
don was not in great straits for want of 
provisions. Then there was the fact of 
the four steamers, which were well pro- 
visioned, and not by any means steamers 
that would be sent down by a starving 
town. It seems, therefore, to be as 
certain as anything can be that the 
statements of the messengers are true, 
and that Gordon was brought to his 
death by treachery within the town 
alone. If the danger was treachery, it 
was one which could not have been 
avoided by a more speedy military 
action than Lord Wolseley actually 
took. Now, I turn to some of the later 
questions, which are by far the most 
important raised in this debate, but 
which it is impossible to consider with- 
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out previous reference to those military 
questions which have been made the 
ground of attack upon the Government. 
There are some hon. Members on this 
side of the House who think that after 
the fall of Khartoum became known we 
ought immediately to have withdrawn 
from the Soudan. I think it is unneces- 
sary to discuss that question from the 
political or general point of view, when 
you remember how overwhelmingly 
strong against it are the purely military 
arguments. We had from Lord Wolse- 
ley a statement which, judging from 
subsequent events, appears to have been 
too sanguine as to the possibility of 
either of two courses being taken— 
either concentration at Korti, or advance. 
But Lord Wolseley asked for and ex- 
pected an Expedition from Suakin ; 
and, therefore, farther and consider- 
able military operations were regarded 
by Lord Wolseley as an _ essential 
portion of our plans. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire (Mr. Oartwright) 
asked a distinct question with regard 
to military operations. He put one 
of those questions which it is gene- 
rally unwise to put and unwise to an- 
swer. Iam able to say that, because I 
am not going to make that appeal with 
regard to this particular question. But 
speculative questions as to what is to 
happen in six months’ time, at the end of 
our military operations, are questions 
which it would be unwise for any Go- 
vernment to pledge themselves to defi- 
nitely. I cannot think that has been 
done in any previous military operations 
in this country, and it would be unwise 
on our part to do it now. But the hon. 
Member has put so extreme a case that 
it is possible to answer it. He asked, if 
the Mahdi were to retire to the Equa- 
torial sands, whether we should follow 
him? I answer that no English Minis- 
ter would be sufficiently mad or foolish 
to follow the Mahdi in that way. With 
regard to the future of the Soudan, the 
hon. Member for York (Sir Frederick 
Milner) made a somewhat humorous 
statement to the House, though I think 
it was somewhat unconscious humour. 
He expressed a fervent hope that before 
the close of the debate one of the pro- 
minent Members of the Opposition would 
enlighten him by expressing a firm and 
enlightened policy. I do not think he is 
likely to be successful. He seems to 
have spoken without any regard to the 
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speeches which his Leaders have made 
up to the present time. He does not 
seem to have paid any attention to the 
speeches of his Leaders, either in this 
House or in the other House, to-night, 
or to the speeches of the right hon. and 
learned Member for the are of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson), or of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), or 
of the Duke of Richmond to-night in 
‘another place.’’ None of those speeches 
seem tc have made any effect upon him, 
and I think his Leaders will not be 
much flattered when they read that 
statement to-morrow; and certainly the 
anxiety of the hon. Member is likely to 
be increased by the statements which 
have since been made in the course of 
the debate. I sympathize with right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite when they re- 
fuse to give form to declarations of 
policy. My contention is that no Go- 
vernment and no Opposition ought ever 
to be asked, six months in advance, to 
pledge themselves in detail as to the 
results of military operations. Those 
results must depend upon circumstances 
and the nature of the operations them- 
selves. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South- West Lancashire 
made certain general declarations with 
which I should be prepared myself to 
agree. He quoted the words of the Re- 
solution, and he said that we ought to 
do our best to insure a good and stable 
Government succeeding us. Quite so; 
and then the right hon. Gentleman said 
that a good and stable Government in 
the Soudan meant our staying in Egypt. 
But this seemed to imply our staying 
in such portions of the Soudan as 
were necessary to our security in 
Egypt; and, no doubt, a large portion 
of the Party opposite appear to be de- 
sirous of pledging us to the policy of 
staying there. The right hon. Gentleman 
then read the words of the Resolution, 
and said the portion of the Soudan in 
which we must stay must be that portion 
which was necessary for the security of 
Egypt. All the highest military autho- 
rities of this country have agreed pre- 
viously in fixing the frontier of Egypt 
so as to exclude these portions of the 
Soudan. If you looked merely to mili- 
tary considerations, you would not find 
it necessary to keep these portions of the 
Soudan, including Berber and Khar- 
toum. The right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
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ber for Huntingdon (Sir Robert Peel) 
told us that there was no ambiguity in 
the Resolution of the Leader of the Op- 
position. Those who have followed the 
explanations of that Resolution would 
be disposed to think there was an im- 
mense amount of ambiguity covered by 
its terms. For instance, the right hon. 
Gentleman says we are to stay in Egypt 
and those portions of the Soudan which 
are necessary for military security, and 
that the minimum of the right hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) was 
not enough. But he did not say what 
line he would fix, but put it entirely on 
the ground of military security. Hedid 
not assume any necessity for staying in the 
Soudan for the purpose of securing good 
government in the Soudan, or those parts 
of it which were necessary for the se- 
curity of Egypt. Some hon. Members 
have gone so far as to speak of our stay- 
ing in the Soudan for the sake of trade, 
and for the benefit of those of the inhabi- 
tants of that country to whom we are 
under obligations. Therefore, I am justi- 
fied in saying that the speeches on the 
other side make the Resolution that is 
moved ambiguous in the highest degree. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Oross) got into a little diffi- 
culty, for he said we must establish a 
safe, and firm, and settled Government 
in Egypt. That certainly means our 
staying there ourselves, and yet that we 
must keep faith with Europe ; and I do 
not know how the two purposes are to 
be reconciled without breaking faith in 
some way. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he would not go into detail, but 
would only lay down the broad outlines 
of a scheme; and 1 am bound to say 
that his outline is very broad indeed. 
He refused altogether to commit himself 
to any frontier line, or to a frontier line 
within 200 or 300 miles outside Khar- 
toum. He certainly said that Berber 
was not enough. I will now turn to the 
questions which have been addressed to 
Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to our policy, and the questions put by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen), which have al- 
ready been dealt with by my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary. I also 
propose to deal, at the same time, with 
the questions which have been put by 
the right hon. Baronet who has just 
spoken. Myright hon. Friend the Mem- 
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ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) asked for 
a great deal of further information; and 
I was struck by the difference between 
the speech of my right hon. Friend on 
this occasion and the speeches which on 
former occasions he has addressed to this 
House on foreign subjects. My right 
hon. Friend was Ambassador to Con- 
stantinople while I was Under Secretary 
at the Foreign Office, and we had much 
conversation about foreign affairs. I 
may, therefore, confuse what he said 
in private with what he has said in public 
speeches, and if I do I hope he will 
forgive me. But he has always tried to 
guard Governments—all Governments— 
from over-pressure of detail in regard 
to questions relating to foreign affairs, 
because of the difficulty and incon- 
venience of suddenly pressing a Go- 
vernment in this House for details about 
matters which are the subject of pend- 
ing negotiations. That is my right hon. 
Friend’s general view ; but on this occa- 
sion, if he will allow me with all re- 
spect to say so, I think my right hon. 
Friend has violated his own principle in 
asking questions upon many points of 
great delicacy, which are the subject of 
pending negotiations at the present 
time ; and with his knowledge of public, 
and especially Oriental affairs, I would 
ask him to pardon me if I answer his 
questions less completely than I might 
otherwise do, although I will answer 
them to the best of my ability con- 
sistently with the interests of the public. 
My right hon. Friend put questions to 
us in reference to the occupation of the 
Red Sea ports by Italy ; and the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Hunting- 
don (Sir Robert Peel) made an attack 
upon us in regard to the occupation of 
Massowah. I am sorry that the right 
hon. Baronet is not at this moment in 
his place, because I was about to refer 
to his remarks, and in his absence I am 
unable to speak in so much detail as I 
would have done if he had been in the 
House. The right hon. Baronet quoted 
a great deal of the despatches as to 
Assouan, and dragged in Massowah, 
although that place was not in question 
in the least degree. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet asked for information in reference 
to pending matters between this country 
and Italy, and the negotiations now 
going on with Hassan Fehmy Pasha in 
this country; and my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Ripon (Mr, Goschen) 
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also asked questions as to Hassan 
Fehmy’sobject in being here, the position 
of Germany and Russia, and the auto- 
nomous or international position of Ger- 
many in Egypt. With regard to some 
of these questions, I would the less try 
to satisfy my right hon. Friend than to 
argue with him, and try and convince 
him that on his own principle he ought 
not to be satisfied. Hassan Fehmy 
Pasha, who is here at the present mo- 
ment, is actually carrying on negotia- 
tions at this time. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Huntingdon (Sir 
Robert Peel) has pretended to give the 
House some sort of account of those 
negotiations, and has said that Hassan 
Fehmy Pasha himself give him an ac- 
count of what passed with Earl Gran- 
ville. Now, Hassan Fehmy Pasha is a 
man of great ability, uprightness, and 
integrity, and is in the highest degree a 
statesman, and one of the two very best 
men in the service of the Turkish Go- 
vernment at this time. He is an admir- 
able example of a Turkish barrister of 
great eminence in the law, but he is not 
highly skilled in the languages of West- 
ern Europe; and possibly the right hon. 
Baronet has failed in understanding 
from him what it was that Earl Gran- 
ville said. I will, however, confidently 
assert that Earl Granville never made 
the extraordinary statement which, pass- 
ing through two mouths, has been as- 
cribed to him by the right hon. Baronet. 
I speak with certainty on the subject, 
because the conversation has been for- 
mally recorded, and Fehmy Pasha has 
attested the accuracy of the record. I 
can only say that Earl Granville never 
said anything of the kind. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen) has asked me a ques- 
tion in reference to these negotiations. 
I can only, in the face of the fact 
that negotiations are now pending, 
tell him that it will be found from the 
Blue Books before the House that we 
have not only recognized the rights of 
the Porte in the Red Sea, but that, over 
and over again, we have pressed the 
Porte to take over those parts of the 
coast which the Egyptian Government 
has been unable or too poor to manage. 
For one reason or another the Turkish 
Government delayed doing so, and have 
never acted upon the policy we have 
pressed upon them. We have no reason 
to believe that now there is any desire 
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on their part to take a more active part 
on the shores of the Red Sea than they 
have taken during the many months we 
have been pressing them to oceupy the 
places the Egyptian Government has 
evacuated. Prince Hassan has been 
sent into the Soudan under circumstances 
which are absolutely and entirely known 
to the House. Nothing has passed with 
regard to his mission which is not con- 
tained within the four pages of the 
Paper in the possession of the House. 
Therefore, there is no mystery or secrecy 
in this transaction. Lord Wolseley de- 
sires that he should be sent to him, be- 
cause Lord Wolseley feels keenly his 

osition as a Christian Commander in a 

ahommedan country, and wishes to 
have a Mahommedan with him to in- 
crease his influence over local officers. 
The statement which was made to-night, 
that we have sent him as the Governor 
of the Soudan, is not a true statement ; 
because, as will be seen from the last 
Papers, we prevented any such rank 
being given to him. Then, as to the 
position of Germany and Russia in 
Egypt, we have been asked why. those 
Powers take a more active part in the 
affairs of that country than they formerly 
took, and what is behind this activity? 
The greater activity of Germany and 
Russia was shown at the time of the 
Conference by a request then made that 
there should be German and Russian 
Representatives on the Caisse. My 
right hon. Friend must admit that, if the 
Caisse exists at all, it is desirable that 
all the Great Powers should be repre- 
sented upon it. Whenever any changes 
in the Law of Liquidation are required 
it is necessary to appeal to the Powers; 
and it is much more easy to obtain the 
‘consent of the Powers to the recom- 
mendations of a body on which they are 
largely represented than to the recom- 
mendations of a body on which only a 
few are represented. Then, again, as 
to foreign control, there is not the 
danger of active foreign intervention in 
the case of a body on which four or five 
of the Powers are represented upon it. 
I cannot think that the mere admission 
of the Representatives of Germany and 
Russia can be a subject of blame on the 
part of my right hon. Friend. It has 
really been done at the desire of all the 
Powers, who wish to prevent any finan- 
cial pressure and increase of charges 





upon Egypt. Then, my right hon. 
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Friend asks a more important question, 
and one much less easy to answer. 
He inquired of us as to the in- 
ternationality or autonomy of Egypt 
— whether it is to be international 
or autonomous? One of the difficulties 
of using long words is to know always 
what they mean. ‘‘ Internationality”’ 
is a word which never means the same 
thing in two cases, and ‘‘ autonomy” 
may also be used in different senses. 
For instance, I find it difficult to know 
whether Belgium and Switzerland are 
international or autonomous in the opi- 
nion of my right hon. Friend. [Mr. 
GoscneN: Autonomous.| Then, my 
right hon. Friend wishes to know whe- 
ther Egypt is to be governed by an In- 
ternational Control, and to cease to have 
any power of self-government at all. I 
hope we shall not do anything which is 
likely to make Egypt international, in 
the sense of losing the power to govern 
her own affairs. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in the unfortunate position of 
things in the Soudan, have not received 
any considerable amount of local sup- 
port. I know hon. Members opposite 
are under the impression that that is in 
consequence of the declaration that it 
was our intention to leave the country. 
But I believe that that absence of local 
a ga preceded any declaration of the 
kind, and any of the consequences to 
which they allude, and that it is founded 
upon the fact that we are dealing with a 
considerable amount of fanaticism. The 
Mudir of Dongola, who has been spe- 
cially mentioned in the course of this de- 
bate, is a person whom it is undoubt- 
edly impossible for us to abandon to his 
enemies after the services he has ren- 
dered to us. But he is not an inhabi- 
tant of the Soudan; he is an Egyptian 
Turk. He was formerly employed in 
the Delta, and wishes very much to be 
employed there again. His chief desire 
is that when he ceases to be of use in 
the Soudan he should be employed in the 
Delta. There can be no doubt that one 
of the objects we ought to have in view 
in the course of our operations in the 
Soudan is the protection of the interests 
of those who have assisted us. The 
most difficult, perhaps, of all the ques- 
tions put by my right hon. Friend, to 
which it is possible to give an answer at 
all, is a question he addressed to us with 
regard to Italy. The question is one on 
which I think Ican throw some littlelight, 
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although I fear that I shall not be able to 
satisfy my right hon. Friend. The right 


hon. Baronet who attacked us just now 


with reference to the position of Italy in 
the Red Sea told us that the Prime Mi- 
nister of Italy made a statement upon 
this subject which was entirely at vari- 
ance with the statement of the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice). Now, the statement of Signor 
Mancini is entirely at variance with that 
of the right hon. Baronet, because he 
said in the Italian Chamber exactly 
what was said in the House of Commons 
by my noble Friend. The right hon. 
Baronet said that we have changed our 
policy in regard to Massowah. I have 
already said that Massowah is not men- 
tioned in these despatches, and that it is 
not a subject of negotiation in any way. 
But if we have changed our policy on 
this point with regard to the occupation 
of a particular town on the Red Sea in 
the course of four years, surely the 
change is not one at which the right 
hon. Baronet need wonder or be as- 
tonished, or accuse us of flagrant in- 
consistency, because, four years ago, 
it was thought that a particular town 
should remain Egyptian, and because 
Egypt is now too poor to keep it, and, 
therefore, the care of it ought to be 
transferred to somebody else. I do not 
think that the circumstances lay us open 
to any charge of inconsistency. The 


late Government stated in this House’ 


that they were prepared to hand over 
Herat, which is called the key of India, 
to Persia; but I imagine that if we did 
so now, the Opposition would not think 
it inconsistent to challenge that policy, 
and propose a Vote of Censure. There- 
fore, it is very probable that in the 
course of a period of four years a 
change in our policy with regard to the 
occupation of a not very important sea- 
port may have come over “ the spirit of 
our dream;’’ and I would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman of the extreme 
delicacy of the position of Italy with re- 
gard to Turkey, similar as it is to the 
delicacy of our position towards Turkey 
in regard to the occupation of Uyprus. 
Italy is in possession of certain territory 
which she admits to be under the Sove- 
reignty of Turkey, as we admit Oyprus 
to be. Ishould like to know, if anybody 
in the Italian Chamber was to go into 
the question of our occupation of Oy- 
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prus, where the vee is somewhat 
similar, what would have been thought 
by us? My right hon. Friend, who was 
Ambassador at Oonstantinople, will ap- 
preciate the value of the remark. There 
is, at this moment, not only friendship 
and amity between this country and 
Italy, but there is the closest possible 
friendship and amity in the relations be- 
tween the two countries. We disclaim 
all responsibility for the proceedings of 
the Italian Government in their opera- 
tions at Massowah. We are not re- 
sponsible for them in any way; we did 
not suggest them originally, although 
we acquiesced in them; and we do not 
consider, under the circumstances of the 
case, that we are called upon to express 
any opinion with regard to that Expedi- 
tion. But, in general terms, we cannot 
refrain from expressing our earnest de- 
sire that the extremely amicable rela- 
tions now existing between the two 
countries should not only continue, but 
even be strengthened. It should be re- 
membered that Italy has a large number 
of its people in Egypt; the language of 
Italy is greatly used there in commer- 
cial transactions; that it has a consider- 
able trade passing through the Suez 
Canal; and that the most valuable re- 
sults are anticipated from the friendly 
relations between Egypt and Italy. It 
is a country, too, whose remarkable re- 
vival in recent years has excited the 
sympathy of all Englishmen. We had, 
before there was any question of an 
Italian Expedition to Massowah, or to 
any of the ports on this coast, pointed 
out to the Sultan that Egypt was not 
able to maintain them, and that it had 
better take steps with regard to them. 
But time passed; no steps were taken ; 
and I think that, under these circum- 
stances, we should not be the first per- 
sons to protest against the action of 
Italy. My right hon. Friend pressed 
us very much upon the subject of the 
Suakin and Berber railway—a subject 
much more difficult to answer. Surely 
my right hon. Friend must admit that it 
is impossible to give an absolutely bind- 
ing pledge upon the subject at present. 
Suppose he were in power and were 
asked to give a pledge as to his own 
policy, that he would in all circumstances 
keep Berber, maintain the trade route, 
put down the Slave Trade, and open up 
the country to civilization. Would he 
give that pledge? Suppose that the 
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Mahdi was at Khartoum with unbroken 
power, with an immense force of reli- 
gious fanaticism behind him, would my 
right hon. Friend give the same answer 
as to the immunity of the railway and 
the trade route, and the opening up of 
the country to civilization, as he would 
if the Mahdi were dead, without any 
fanatical successor? You must remem- 
ber that in an Oriental country it is 
quite within the bounds of possibility 
that this whole movement may suddenly 
break down; that the country may be 
restored to its former position ; and that 
the people may return to their old alle- 
giance. Take the possibility of the 
death of the Mahdi. These prophets, 
as a general rule, do not leave successors 
behind them. The inutility of a railway 
line under certain circumstances in such 
a country could be easily shown. A 
comparatively small force of the enemy 
could prevent its working. Although 
military reasons have made us make 
the line, I hope that it may remain, I 
hope that the Soudan may return to 
such a state of tranquillity and peace 
that the railway line, after a few years, 
will be regarded as a commercial under- 
taking, and may be utilized for purposes 
of trade. I would never be a party to 
the protection of the line by an enormous 
military foree, or at an enormous expen- 
diture of money. But it would be the 
height of folly to give an absolute 
pledge. That seems to me to transcend 
the ordinary conditions under which 
pledges may be asked for and given. 
There can be no doubt that the railway, 
if it were maintained, would be a bless- 
ing to Africa; but, on the other hand, 
no one in this country would consent to 
keep for years a large British garrison 
in Berber at an immense expense for 
the purpose of protecting a railway 
ae if it had to be protected, would 
be absolutely useless for purposes of 
commerce and civilization. Therefore, I 
think my right hon. Friend will admit 
that it is impossible for any Government 
whatever to give an absolute and bind- 
ing pledge in reference to the Suakin 
and Berber railway. The utility of a 
railway, if our Forces are to be kept in 
the Soudan for 12 months, must be evi- 
dent. The House will remember the 
difficulty that was experienced in moving 
troops out of Alexandria four years ago. 
Then, in general terms, my right hon. 
Friend asks the Government for pledges 
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with regard to the future government of 
the Soudan. It is not, in my opinion, 
possible, to give more explicit pledges 
than those already given. My own im- 
pression is that no pledge as to the 
ultimate future of the Soudan, or of 
Khartoum, is possible under present 
circumstances. It is undesirable to give 
pledges which in the nature of things 
cannot be carried out. There is no 
general agreement in this House or in 
the country as to what that future 
should be; but if there were such an 
agreement, it would be foolish to attempt 
to put it in the form of a pledge. Our 
intention is to use all reasonable care 
to leave behind us in the Soudan a last- 
ing state of tranquillity. We will not 
and cannot go beyond the statement 
that we will use all reasonable efforts. 
We decline to convert that statement 
into a binding pledge. We should be 
merely deluding the House if we were 
to say more than that. My right hon. 
Friend seems to contemplate the possi- 
bility of our keeping a grip on the Nile 
at Berber. I would ask him whether in 
the course of the debate he has heard 
from the Party opposite anything in the 
nature of a binding pledge that would 
dispose him to entertain the ideathatthey 
would accede to his wishes in this respect? 
I do not complain of the vagueness of 
the statements of the right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite; but I contend that it 
would be hostile to the interests of the 
country if binding pledges on such a 
subject were made at the present time. 
Hon. Members opposite have spoken to- 
night of a policy of ‘‘ bloodshed and 
bolt ;” but it is difficult not to cast our 
eyes back a few years and to remember 
what was the policy of the late Govern- 
ment in Afghanistan. If ever there 
was a policy of ‘‘ bloodshed and bolt,” 
it was in Afghanistan. [‘‘Oh!”] I 
mean in the abandonment of Cabul, the 
capital of Afghanistan, without leaving 
behind anysettled Government. [ Cheers, 
and ironical cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] 
Hon. Members cheer ironically ; but the 
expression ‘‘ bloodshed and bolt” does 
not apply to the policy of the present 
Government in Candahar, which was 
contemplated by themselves, and has 
been approved by Sir Donald Stewart 
himself. I would ask hon. Members 
who cheer ironically to read that state- 
ment. When we left Candahar we left 
behind us a settled Government, and 
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such a condition of things as resulted in 
the formation of an independent and 
united Afghanistan, which was what 
we demanded. If that should be pos- 
sible, of course we should like to pursue 
in Africa a policy such as that which we 
followed with so much success in Af- 
ghanistan. We have not forgotten the 
success of that policy; and although 
some hon. Members seem to think that 
we shrink from giving a pledge that 
we will carry out in the Soudan the 
policy we have so successfully pursued 
in Afghanistan, I am quite sure-that I 
have now shown that the conditions of 
the present situation are such that it 
would be merely imposing upon the 
good sense of the House and the coun- 
try if we were to attempt to carry our 
pledges further than we have carried 
them already. 

Mr. MARRIOTT said, that with re- 
gard to the rebuke with which the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
thought fit to commence his speech in 
reference to the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Huntingdon (Sir Robert 
Peel), and the laughter and spirit of 
levity he had provoked being out of 
place, he (Mr. Marriott) thought the 
House would agree with him,that such 
a rebuke came with a very bad grace 
from a Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He did not want to go into 
details, which were now well known all 
over the country, as to how some of the 
Ministers acted on the receipt of the 
intelligence of the fall of Khartoum; 
but, considering how they acted, he 
thought the rebuke which the right 
hon. Baronet had administered to the 
Opposition was singularly ill-timed. 
He could not help admiring the 
audacity of the right hon. Baronet. 
He only wished the Government had 
displayed the same audacity in their 
policy as the right hon. Gentleman had 
in his arguments. When he told them 
of ‘bloodshed and bolt” in Afghan- 
istan, he (Mr. Marriott) should like to 
ask who bolted there? Why, the pre- 
sent Government, who left Candahar 
and bolted, after the successful march 
of Sir Frederick Roberts. Who bolted 
from the Transvaal? Why, the whole 
policy of the Government had been to 
make a successful war, and then bolt; 
and what he wanted to know was, whe- 
ther we were going to have another 
bloody war, and then another bolt, with- 
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out any tangible good resulting to civili- 
zation? The right hon. Baronet tried to 
make out that the Government were not 
responsible for the death of General 
Gordon, because General Gordon was 
betrayed by treachery. That was not 
the first time this excuse had been 
made. It had been made by the Prime 
Minister in one of those airy phrases he 
was fond of using, such as that of “a 
people struggling to be free.’’ He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman for one 
moment to consider the dates, and then 
say what foundation there was for the 
assertion that Gordon was sacrificed by 
treachery, and not by the neglect of the 
Government. General Gordon’s last 
letter was dated December 14, and in 
that letter he said he expected the catas- 
trophe in 10 days. He himself well 
knew that the catastrophe was going to 
happen; but if relief had come in De- 
cember, that which did not happen till 
January 26 would not have happened 
at all. He wondered whether the right 
hon. Member for Ripon was satisfied 
with the answer he had received to his 
question ? He wondered if he was satis- 
fied that the Government was pursuing 
the right course? The Ministry, the 
right hon. Baronet stated, had all along 
said that their intention was to leave in 
Egypt a stable and lasting Government ; 
but the fault which hon. Members found 
with them, and which the country found 
with them, was that they had never 
realized what a stable and lasting Go- 
vernment meant, or the process or period 
of time that it would take to establish 
it. Having destroyed the Army and 
upset the existing Government of Egypt, 
they considered that they would be able 
to set up another Government in the 
course of two or three years. The 
House and the country ought to bear 
in mind this fact—that, considering they 
had overthrown in Egypt the very foun- 
dations of authority, and that there was 
no Egyptian Army, the establishment of 
a stable Government in that country 
could not be accomplished in less than 
a generation; and, therefore, if that was 
the intention, they must remain there 
for 25 or 30 years. Before a stable Go- 
vernment could be established, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would have much to 
do; they would have to restore order— 
no easy matter; they would then have 
to produce an equilibrium of the finances, 
and that also was no easy matter, as 
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Her Majesty’s Government had already 
found out; and then they would have 
to give the Egyptians equality of laws 
and equality of taxation, which things, 
a3 he had already said, would take a 
generation for their accomplishment. 
The country asked why, if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intended to do all 
this, and to remain in Egypt until it 
was done, they had not said so plainly 
at the outset, instead of beating about 
the bush, at one time speaking of six 
months, at another of a year, as the 
duration of their stay there, and now 
giving no definite reply on the subject 
at all? The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, in replying 
to the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
the Leader of the Opposition, put for- 
ward this defence. He said that the 
matter was res judicata; that all these 
matters had been brought up before; 
that they had been made the subject of 
Votes of Censure; that the country was 
satisfied ; and that, therefore, the House 
ought not to go over the ground again. 
But the right hon. Gentleman forgot 
that, although the Votes of Censure 
were not carried, the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government was only con- 
doned. [Ministerial dissent.] He was 
using the language of the Home Secre- 
tary. He and hon. Members on those 
Benches said, not that the Government 
had committed three, four, or five errors 
of judgment, but that they had com- 
mitted a series of errors of judgment, 
and that at different periods those errors 
had been condoned. But were they, 
having committed another error of judg- 
ment, again to be condoned? Why, the 
Prime Minister had never yet realized 
the initial mistake made in bombarding 
the forts of Alexandria without having 
troops ready to land there. The his- 
torian of our times would have to record 
that the English Fleet entered the har- 
bour of Alexandria in the month of May, 
1882; that upon the 30th of that month 
the English Consul sent home a telegram, 
not only in his own name, but in the 
name of the European inhabitants of 
Alexandria, which stated that, so lon 

as the Fleet remained, their lives an 

their property were in danger unless 
troops were in readiness to land ; that, 
on the 11th of June a riot took place, 
during which several lives were sacri- 
ficed, and the English Consul (Mr. 
| Cookson) insulted and wounded; and 
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that when, notwithstanding these warn- 
ings, the Fleet bombarded the forts, the 
lives and property of the Europeans in 
the city were left at the mercy of the 
rabble. He said that, were the Govern- 
ment a Corporation or a Railway Com- 

any, and were they brought before a 
Tadge and jury in this country, not only 
would they be held liable for the amount 
of the damage resulting from the bom- 
bardment at Alexandria, which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Eye (Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett) stated at £4,000,000 ster- 
ling, but a verdict of manslaughter 
would be returned against them for the 
lives that were lost. But Her Majesty’s 
Government had never realized that 
fact. Why had this been condoned ? 
Because the telegram of Mr. Cookson 
was not published until after the war 
had begun, when everything else was 
forgotten, and the victory of Tel-el- 
Kebir put out of sight the fault of the 
Government in not providing for the 
protection of life and property at Alex- 
andria. On the 5th of October, 1882, 
Earl Granville addressed a despatch to 
the Earl of Dufferin, in which the Earl 
of Dufferin was asked, in the most 
polite manner, to show to the Porte 
that England wished for her co-opera- 
tion, while all the time England had 
imposed impossible conditions on her 
Army and impossible conditions on her 
Fleet. The House knew that the Porte 
was deceived, and that there existed a 
great soreness in consequence. But in 
that despatch there was one line which 
might have given hope as to the future. 
Earl Granville said that, while the sacri- 
fices they had made had given England 
power, that power had thrown upon her 
sg responsibilities. He would ask 

on. Members to take their minds from 
the 5th of October, 1882, the date of the 
despatch, to the 8th of August, 1883. 
At that time Colonel Stewart had been 
sent to Khartoum, and it would be 
found that 30 or 40 despatches sug- 
gesting reforms were sent by him to Sir 
Edward Malet and passed on to Cherif 
Pasha. Then General Hicks sent de- 
spatches, all of which were received. 
But about the 8th of August Earl 
Granville began to be alarmed, and for 
the first time showed the white feather, 
for he wrote out to Sir Edward Malet, 
reminding him that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment assumed no responsibility what- 
ever in regard to the condition of affairs 
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in the Soudan. Now, at that time, let 
it be borne in mind, the Soudan was as 
much a part of Egypt as Jersey was of 
England; and yet Sir Edward Malet 
was instructed to point out that he was 
debarred from giving advice with refer- 
ence to affairs in the Soudan. - Then 
followed the sacrifice of General Hicks 
and his Army, and the defeat of Baker 
Pasha, after which, in the month of 
February last year, a Vote of Censure 
was moved in that House. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen) and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), both of whom he re- 
gretted not to see in their places, took 
part in the debate on the Motion. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford rejoiced that Her Majesty’s 
Government had at last discovered and 
acknowledged their duties, and added 
that, bearing in mind the difficulties of 
their task, he should vote with them. 
He wondered whether the right hon. 
Gentleman rejoiced now, whether he 
felt sorry that he rejoiced then, and 
whether he thought it would have been 
better had he voted against the Govern- 
ment? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon also said that the 
policy of the Government must be dif- 
ferent from their past policy; and he 
added that he believed the Government 
would stand by their pledges, and he 
would stand by them. What did the 
right hon. Gentleman think of the Go- 
vernment pledges now? They had given 
pledges which might be as easily broken 
as those of last year. Hon. Members 
knew what had taken place between 
February and May last ; they knew the 
Government policy was never to act 
themselves, but only when public opi- 
nion guided them. It was not until that 
article appeared in The Pall Mall Gazette 
that they sent out General Gordon; 
they sent him out first on account of 
public opinion, and, secondly, because it 
was a cheap thing to do. After that 
El Teb and a series of battles took 
place ; General Gordon was believed to 
be in danger, and accordingly hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House did the 
duty of an Opposition by again pro- 
posing a Vote of Censure. Upon that 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford was silent; but 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon delivered a speech, in which 
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he said that Her Majesty’s Government 
had not recognized the danger of the 
situation, and impressed on the House 
that not only the Government, but every 
individual Member, incurred great re- 
sponsibility by the vote he was about to 
give. He (Mr. Marriott) agreed with 
that; but what vote was given by the 
right hon.Gentleman? Why, none at all. 
Having told the House of their respon- 
sibility he went away, as did also the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford, without voting. Hon. Mem- 
bers knew that on that occasion the 
conduct of the Government was con- 
doned; that they pledged themselves 
to be responsible for the safety of 
General Gordon; and they knew that on 
the 8th of August the Government had 
not made up their minds. The right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
said they were preparing to act months 
before; but if that were so, why did 
they not take the House into their con- 
fidence? The Government came down 
to the House in August and asked for 
£300,000 on account of the Expedition 
which it was known in November would 
cost £7,000,000, and when they must 
have known that the Expedition was 
undertaken too late. On the 13th of 
September they had not expressed their 
intention of giving field allowance to the 
officers of the Staff; and he said, without 
fear of contradiction, that on the 13th of 
September it was the opinion of military 
men in Cairo, the opinion of their own 
Staff officers, and the opinion of Mr. 
Cookson, that they were six weeks or 
two months too late; and if there were 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
circumstances, he was confident that 
Lord Wolseley, were his opinion asked, 
would say—‘‘I knew at the time—nay, I 
expressed the opinion in Cairo—that we 
were six weeks too late.’’ Well, then, 
who was to blame? Was it not the 
unanimous opinion of hon. Gentlemen 
on those Benches, and of many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that the Govern- 
ment ought to have begun to act 
sooner? ‘hey said—‘‘ We do not want 
the Government to send soldiers into 
the climate of the Soudan in June and 
July, but we want them to begin their 
preparations for doing so; to get their 
boats ready, if boats are to be used, so 
that the Expedition may start at the 
earliest fitting moment.” And had it 
started in September, instead of in No- 
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vember, there could be no doubt that 
Khartoum would not have fallen, that 
General Gordon would have been saved, 
and that the English Flag would have 
now been floating over the city. Who, 
then, was to blame for what had hap- 
pened but the Government? He ob- 
served on the Benches below the Gang- 
way the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney), who sacrificed himself when 
he left the Government, and who in 
an interesting speech, which he (Mr. 
Marriott) had read, took his constituents 
into his confidence, and told them that, 
like him, the Prime Minister disapproved 
of the Egyptian War and the Expedition 
to Khartoum. But if that were so, how 
came it that the war and the Expedition 
were carried out under the auspices of 
the Prime Minister? [Mr, Courtnzy 
dissented.] The hon. Member shook 
his head, but he said in his speech that 
it was a policy of which the Prime Mi- 
nister disapproved. He was so reported 
in the newspaper in which he had read 
the hon. Member’sspeech. The hon. Mem- 
ber was deserving of respect for having 
sacrificed his place in the Government 
to his opinions as to proportional repre- 
sentation; but although he left the Go- 
vernment on that question, he (Mr. 
Marriott) thought that the question of 
the Egyptian War was of more import- 
ance still, and he would remind the hon. 
Gentleman of the saying, “ Straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel.” 
Again, the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley) had applied to the 
Government language which hon. Mem- 
bers on those Benches would be called 
to Order for using; he said they were 
‘‘cowardly, and not honest.” If that 
were the opinion of hon. Gentlemen be- 
low the Gangway opposite, he would 
ask if they were going to vote for a 
Government whom they declared to be 
dishonest and cowardly? If so, he 
hoped their constituents would know it, 
because he was convinced that the great 
body of the working classes would then 
support the policy of the Opposition. 
He knew that many were taken with 
the phrases that had been used in refer- 
ence to this question—such, for in- 
stance, as that of ‘‘scuttling out of 
Egypt; but the establishment of a civi- 
lized and stable Government would not 
only be a great blessing to Egypt and 
the Soudan, but it would also be the 
means of opening up an enormous trade 
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with Liverpool, Manchester, and the 
manufacturing districts; if a railway 
were made between Berber and Suakin, 
there could be no possible doubt that 
those in the North would gain enor- 
mously. But for that one thing was 
necessary—there must be a civilized and 
stable Government. Now, a civilized 
and stable Government was impossible 
at the present moment without the help 
of England, and that was impossible so 
long as Her Majesty’s Ministers re- 
mained in Office. He quite admitted 
that some of Her Majesty’s present 
Ministers might carry out a proper 
policy for Egypt and the Soudan; but 
the problem would never be solved until 
this country had a good understanding 
with Germany, Austria, and Turkey. 
He quite reciprocated what had been 
said about Italy. They all wished to be 
on the best terms with that rising na- 
tion, which had their good wishes; but 
an alliance with Italy alone was a dan- 
ger both to her and to ourselves. The 
only alliance should be with Germany, 
Austria, and Turkey, which would be 
the best allianee possible; but how 
could such an alliance be brought 
about whilst they had such a Prime 
Minister as Mr. Gladstone, and such a 
Foreign Secretary as Earl Granville ? 
The Turks had not forgotten the de- 
spatch of Earl Granville of the 5th of 
October, 1882. It was easy to deceive a 
person once, but it was very hard to do 
it twice; and it was not astonishing if 
the person deceived felt a little sore, as 
they knew the Turk did in regard to the 
treatment he received from Earl Gran- 
ville. The Turk had not forgotten those 
splendid harangues in Mid Lothian, 
-and those splendid pamphlets written 
by the Prime Minister about a “‘ bag- 
and-baggage”’ policy. If Gentlemen 
opposite were so opposed to the shed- 
ding of blood—and nobody was more 
opposed to it than Gordon had been 
—the only way to prevent the shed- 
ding of blood was to go to the 
Soudan on a good understanding with 
the Turk. The Sultan of Turkey had, 
they knew, immense authority over all 
Mahommedans. He was their head— 
their Pope. The Mahdi was a false 
Pope and a false Prophet. A good un- 
derstanding with the Turk was almost 
the first requisite to acting peacefully 
in the Soudan, because in the Soudan 
they were fighting people who did not 
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wish to fight with us, and whom we 
did not wish to fight with. All this 
had been brought about by the al- 
most unheard-of bungling of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The Soudanese 
were a peaceful people who loved work, 
who made the most beautiful articles in 
silver and gold, and sold them to Egyp- 
tian and Arab tyrants and slave dealers. 
These were the people they were now 
fighting, and who were led away by a 
few whom the Prime Minister had de- 
scribed as ‘struggling rightly to be 
free.’”’ The Soudanese themselves, the 
original inhabitants of the Soudan, were 
an industrious people, who wished to be 
at peace with this country; yet what 
could they think when they saw our 
soldiers at their doors? Why, that we 
were invading their country as their 
enemies. He believed that if we went 
to them in an amicable spirit, and offered 
them money and goods in a peaceable 
way, we might be friends with them, 
though, of course, we must have force 
to appeal to as a last resort. But with 
the present Prime Minister and Earl 
Granville in Office, he maintained that 
it was almost impossible for any real 
solution to be found for the Egyptian 
Question. Even the present debate was 
not the most serious one that would have 
to be taken, because, after all, they had 
to find the financial solution of the ques- 
tion; and he never could conceive the 
oon of this country agreeing to a 

ultiple Control. That Control would 
be condemned not only by that House, 
but by the country at large. The coun- 
try would never stand the spending of 
£20,000,000 or £30,000,000, and then 
the putting of the Control under a 
variety of nations, each acting against 
the other, and each having different in- 
terests to serve. He knew the moderate 
Members on the other side of the House 
were waiting for the declaration of the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War (the Marquess of Hartington). 
That was rather a happy trait of the 
Prime Minister. He got up and made 
a rabid speech, which pleased the 
extreme Party, the Radicals calling 
‘‘ Excellent!”’ but the moderate men, 
disliking it, declared that they would 
not vote in support of the Govern- 
ment; and then the Whips went whis- 
pering about, and got the Secretary 
of State for War to finish the debate; 
and he would give some kind of sooth- 
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ing syrup which would satisfy the mo- 
denis P The result conf that the 
Prime Minister satisfied one Party and 
the noble Marquess satisfied the other, 
while oe eae eg was kept and no pledge 
redeemed. He (Mr. Marriott) did not 
make the charges against the Govern- 
ment which had been made by the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley). He did not repeat the charge 
made by the right hon. Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen), that they made 
promises they did not keep; but he did 
say that their want of action and the 
disproportion between their promises 
onl their fulfilment of promises had 
been such as to earn for them a cha- 
racter for hypocrisy all over Europe. 
Promises were made and carried out in 
a half-hearted manner, and pledges 
were put forward with which the coun- 
try did not agree. Was that to con- 
tinue? The decision rested with the 
Moderate Liberals, who in heart and 
feeling were much more with the Oppo- 
sition in this matter than with the Prime 
Minister. They agreed almost entirely 
with the policy the Conservatives were 
advocating, and yet they—or some of 
them, at any rate—would vote against 
the Motion censuring the Government. 
There was only a narrow passage—the 
Gangway — dividing the Moderate Li- 
berals from the Radicals, whilst from 
the Conservatives the former were di- 
vided by the wide floor of the House; 
and yet, in feeling, in regard to the 
Egyptian policy of the Government, the 
Liberal Meatburs were much nearer to 
the Oonservatives than to the Radi- 
cals. But, however near the Opposi- 
tion they might be, for Party purposes 
they would not vote against the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
told them that that would be a very 
serious occasion in the House; but, in 
his (Mr. Marriott’s) opinion, there never 
was @ more serious time for the 
country, and he did not believe that 
the feeling in the House was half as 
serious, nor the indignation against the 
Government half as bitter and pro- 
nounced, as it was throughout the coun- 
try. That House did not represent 


the real feeling of the country; but 
to-morrow and on Saturday, when they 
read the papers, they would find that the 
speeches which had been made, and the 
vote which had been taken in ‘‘ another 
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place, ” were a much truer tation 
of the opinions of the country than the 
speeches made or vote taken in this 
effete and moribund, so-called ‘‘ popular” 
House. The House of Commons did 
not represent the feeling of the people 
of the country ; and he would only refer 
on this point to one remark made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen). On a recent 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman told 
them that he would not vote for a 
Motion of Censure, because he did not 
wish to give a blank cheque to the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury. e right hon. 
Gentleman had never had great con- 
fidence in the people of this country. 
He had always been opposed to house- 
hold suffrage and its extension to the 
counties; but could the right hon. Gentle- 
man have used any phrase more clearly 
showing his distrust of the people than 
that now quoted? What did it mean? 
Why, ‘‘ You may pass a Voteof Censure; 


but if you do we shall have to go to the 
people, and they will return the Marquess 
of Salisbury, and I am not pre to 


trust the Marquess of Salisbury.” But 
the Marquess of Salisbury had never 
asked for a blank cheque. The OCon- 
servatives were of opinion that, of late 
years, far too many blank cheques had 
been given to Ministers sitting on the 
Treasury Bench. What were wanted 
were Ministers with a firm and decided 

olicy, and power was wanted in the 

ouse to check the Government if ne- 
eessary. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had acknowledged the evils of 
the present Administration ; and he (Mr. 
Marriott) asked the House whether, in 
the face of the evil courses which this 
Government had pursued throughout 
the whole of these Egyptian affairs, they 
were going to give them another Vote of 
Credit? The words of the Resolution 
might be considered by some open to 
criticism ; but its plain meaning was that 
the past deeds of the Government did 
not entitle them to confidence—that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers were no longer 
fitted to be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the country, and 
that others could be found who could be 
depended upon to carry out a policy in 
accordance with national sentiment ; 
therefore he hoped that many, even on 
the Ministerial side of the House, would 
be found to support it. : 
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Mr. BRYCE said, that at that late 
hour of the evening—12.50 P.m.—he 
would confine himself to a very few ob- 
servations, and would not follow the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down into his attack upon the 
Mia Lothian speeches, nor into his re- 
ferences to the probability of Party 
voting on the Ministerial side of the 
House, to which the hon. Member had, 
perhaps, felt himself at liberty to allude 
through being himself so exceptionally 
free from the possibility of beingcharged 
with giving a Party vote. One part of 
the hon. and learned Member’s indict- 
ment consisted of the bombardment of 
the forts of Alexandria, which event took 

lace whilst the hon. and learned Mem- 
er sat on the Liberal side of the House, 
and to which event the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, at the time, took-no objec- 
tion. What was the critical point to the 
Members sitting below the Gangway in 
the triangular duel which the House was 
witnessing ?—and he called it such be- 
cause it seemed to him that those of 
them on the Liberal Benches who were 
not altogether satisfied with the declara- 
tions of the Government conceived that 
the Government and the Opposition were 
mutually answering one another, but 
had failed to answer the objections which 
were made to any further aggressive 
operations in theSoudan. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Sir William Har- 
court), in one of the most powerful 
eeches which even he ever delivered in 

e House, had answered with singular 
effect the arguments of the Opposition, 
who pleaded in favour of establishing a 
stable Government in the Soudan. He 
had shown the difficulties which would 
have to be encountered in an under- 
taking of that kind—how little there 
was to gain by it, and how much to lose. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross), who followed the Home 
Secretary, on the other hand, had shown 
how inadequate would be the destruc- 
tion of the power of the Mahdi unless 
it were accompanied with something 
more. He (Mr. Bryce) did not think 
the answer given by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
completely removed the objection which 
many of them felt to the policy an- 
nounced by the Government. For him- 
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self, he wished to draw a marked dis- 
tinction between the political and 
military features of the situation. He 
admitted the plea put forward by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and previously by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan). 
He agreed that the movements of Her 
Majesty’s troops would have to be 
guided very materially by the exi- 
gencies of the case, and did not think 
the House was the proper place in 
which to express opinions as to the mili- 
tary features of the case. The Govern- 
ment must have given to them a large 
discretion in the matter. But he did 
believe that the House and the country 
were entitled to a clearer statement 
as to the political objects at which the 
Government were aiming. In spite of 
all they had heard from four Cabinet 
Ministers, they were still in the dark as 
to those objects. The Prime Minister 
had said that Egypt was to evacuate the 
Soudan, but carefully abstained from 
giving his pledge that England should 
do so. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had dwelt on the im- 
portance of breaking the power of the 
Mahdi at Khartoum ; but he had omitted 
to say why it was so necessary to 
break his power at Khartoum, and 
what was to be done in case he with- 
drew South or West of Khartoum and 
established himself at Kordofan. An 
hon. Member had asked what course 
would be followed if the Mahdi re- 
tired in the direction of the Equator; 
and the right hon. Baronet the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
had rather evaded the question by say- 
ing that no one would think of follow- 
ing the Mahdi to the Equator. But 
suppose he withdrew to where he was 
before he attacked General Gordon, 
to those very regions in which his power 
had grown to its present formidable di- 
mensions, what security was there that the 
Government, in their operations against 
him, would not consider it necessary to 
remain for a long period at Khartoum, 
to pursue him and engage in campaign 
after campaign beyond Khartoum ? 
They could not find much comfort in 
the hopes expressed by the President of 
the Local Government Board, that the 
power of the Mahdi would expire of 
itself, and would not survive a single 
defeat. It was true that these outbreaks 
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of fanaticism sometimes died away as 
rapidly as they had arisen; but there 
were cases in Mahommedan history in 
which the originator of some religious 
movement had found a successor, under 
whom it had continued and grown more 
potent. The present movement had 
risen so fast, and had consolidated 
itself so much, that they must not base 
their policy upon any hope that the 
Mahdi’s power would disappear of itself. 
It seemed to him (Mr. Bryce) that the 
Government ought now to be prepared 
with a distinct declaration as to what 
they would do in case they found the 
campaign lengthening itself out. The 
House ought not to pass any Amend- 
ment whieh would forbid a forward 
movement if the military exigencies of 
the case required it; but ought to require 
an assurance thata movement of that kind 
would not turn into a long campaign, 
and, above all, that no step should be 
taken which should bind them to per- 
manent occupation. Therefore it was 
that he looked with great apprehension 
to the making of the Suakin-Berber 
railway. It was impossible to suppose 
that when a railway of that kind was 
once made, public opinion in England 
would consent to abandon it. If any 
proposal for such abandonment was 
made, they knew how many arguments 
would be raised against it. They knew 
hew strongly the absurdity of abandon- 
ing a trade opening such as that to the 
tribes of the Desert, after having spent 
large sums of money on it, would be 
urged. The question was, therefore, 
could they give a simple Vote of Con- 
fidence in the Government, or were they 
bound in some other way to express 
their sense that a more specific state- 
ment of policy was wanted? It would 
seem as though an opportunity were 
afforded them for expressing that opi- 
nion in the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley); but that Amend- 
ment was defective in two important 
respects. It protested too much, and 
prescribed too little. It indicated no 


policy for the Government to follow—it 
forbade an act of military exigency, and 
not of administrative policy —an act 
which, indeed, he personally believed 
not to be necessary, and in support 
of which, he submitted, no sufficient 
evidence had been tendered by Her 
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Majesty’s Government. Not even the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
in the speeches they had made on the 
military question, had given any suffi- 
cient grounds for believing that it was 
necessary to go forward against Khar- 
toum ; and he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the ignominious 
position in which they might be found 
if intentions of the kind announced 
by the Government, under the sudden 
impulse of the feeling caused by the 
news of General Gordon’s death, should 
be ty ened maintained between now 
and December next, and then, when De- 
cember came, abandoned. It would be 
far better, now that alarm had sub- 
sided, to look calmly at the situation, 
and make up their minds that such a 
forward movement was not necessary, 
than to hold themselves out as intendin 

to undertake it, and then to sne 

away in December next, because public 
opinion would not support them. He 
ventured to say that public opinion 
was already opposed to the plan which 
the Government had announced. The 
people of this country were opposed 
to the making of a railway from Suakin 
to Berber, because they believed that 
it would ultimately involve a_per- 
manent occupation. He would like 
to ask the Government whether they 
thought it wise to endeavour to commit 
the country to a forward policy of this 
kind at a moment when they were so un- 
certain as to the views of the great mass 
of the new electors put on the electoral 
roll by the Franchise Bill? An hon. 
Friend of his (Mr. Picton) had denied, 
the other night, that the Democracy were 
eager for war. His own opinion was that 
the new electors, and the whole body of 
the working classes of the country, were 
somewhat too indifferent to our Im- 
perial interests. He wished they were 
more interested in these matters, and 
more alive to the sacrifices they might be 
called upon to make in regard to them. 
It was haahess he was afraid that the 
Government, who were on the point of 
embarking in a forward policy, which 
would lead to the retention of British 
troops in Equatorial Africa for a long 
time to come, would find, before many 
months, that they were not supported 
by the public opinion of the country, 
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and would therefore have to pull up 
half way, that he begged them to pause 
before they committed themselves. They 
saw their Possessions in India threatened 
—they were threatened on the East in 
Burmah, and on the West in Afghan- 
istan; and was that a time to engage in 
new liabilities? ‘Was it not rather a 
time when they ought to reserve all 
their strength for the calls that might 
soon be made upon it? The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley) he could not support, as 
it did not suggest any aims or principles 
of general policy, but merely sought to 
condemn one particular military opera- 
tion; and he had therefore placed on 
the Paper an Amendment of his own, 
which he should move if an opportunity 
arose for him to do so. It expressed a 
definite line of policy; and he could 
not help thinking that if the Govern- 
ment were more free than they were 
to express their real a. they 
would say that his Amendment did not 
fall very far short of their views. There 
was another Amendment given Notice 
of by the hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Sir John Lubbock). He 
(Mr. Bryce), while naturally preferring 
his own, was willing to vote for that 
Amendment, should there bea disposition 
to think it more seasonable. He would 
only say, in conclusion, that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite must not complain of 
them because, while thinking that the 
Government should be more explicit in 
their declarations, they, at the same 
time, were not prepared to support the 
policy of the Opposition, which they 
deemed far worse than that of the Go- 
vernment. The Government, it was true, 
were not sufficiently anxious to withdraw 
from these complications, but the OP: 

sition wished to increase them; the 

overnment kept them in a mist, but 
the Opposition would plunge them into 
a night whose darkness might at last be 
relieved by a flash of lightning, which 
would only serve to show them that they 
were on the brink of a precipice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
—(8ir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till To-mor- 
row. 


Ur. Bryce 
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PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION BILL. 

(Mr. Oraig-Sellar, Mr. Davey, Mr. Raikes, 
Sir Lyon Playfair, Sir Henry Holland.) 


[pitt 25.] SECOND READING. 
| ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment on Second Read- 
ing [25th February ], 


And which Amendment was, 

To add to the word “ That,”’ in the Ori- 
ginal Question, the words “‘ whilst this House 
is prepared to take such steps as may be 
needful to strengthen its own Committees 
sitting on Private Bills, or by arrangement 
with the other House of Parliament, to refer 
opposed Private Bills to Committees consisting 
of Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
and thus obviate the present cost to promoters 
and opponents of having to appear before Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Parliament, it is 
unwilling to delegate its legislative functions to 
paid Judges or tribunals.’’—(Sir Joseph Pease.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there added.” 


Sir JOSEPH PEASE appealed to the 
House to allow the debate to be re- 
sumed. It was stopped yesterday by 
the hour arriving beyond which op- 
posed Business could not be taken. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to move the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to second that. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(r. Healy.) 


Sm JOSEPH PEASE: I may point 
out that a large majority of the wise 
yesterday were in favour of this Resolu- 
tion, and that many hon. Members have 
asked me to move this Amendment. It 
is not a matter of such great importance 
as to induce me to press it upon the 
House; but in good faith towards those 
who supported me I feel bound to do so. 

Mr. SEXTON : When the Irish Mem- 
bers desire to proceed with Business at 
an early hour, they do not find English 
Members so anxious to assist them. 

Mr. OHAMBERLAIN : I understand 
there was an agreement with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that, if this Mo- 
tion were pressed, words should be in- 
serted in the Amendment. The Amend- 
ment reads— 


‘*To leave out from the word ‘ That,’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘whilst this House is prepared to take such 
steps as may be needful to strengthen its own 
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Committees sitting on Private Bills, or by 
arrangement with the other House of Parlia- 
ment, to refer opposed Private Bills to Com- 
mittees consisting of Members of both Houses 
of Parliament, and thus obviate the present cost 
to promoters and opponents of having to appear 
belore Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, it is unwilling to delegate its legislative 
functions to paid Judges or tribunals.’ ’’ 

It was understood by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that if the Motion were 
pressed after the word “ unwilling,” the 
words ‘‘ without inquiry and considera- 
tion”’ should be inserted. If these words 
are inserted, it really leaves the Resolu- 
tion of no considerable importance—in 
no way pledging the House. Under 
the circumstances, therefore, I think the 
consideration of the Amendment might 
very well be deferred. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


NOTIONS. 


—o—_. 


POST OFFICE SITES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. SHaw Lzrevne, Bill to 
enable Her Majesty’s Postmaster General to 
acquire lands in London, Birmingham, Bristol, 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne for the public ser- 
vice, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Suaw 
Lerevre and Mr. Hrsserrt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 72.] 


HYDE PARK CORNER (NEW STREETS) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hersert Guiapstonsg, Bill 
to provide for the maintenance of the New 
Streets at Hyde Park Oorner, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hersert Giapstone and Mr. 


HInBert. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 73.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUN- 
DAY (No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Josern Pxrasez, Bill for 
closing Public Houses on Sunday, making ex- 
ception for the sale of beer during certain hours, 
and for the Metropolitan District, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Joszru Pease, Earl Percy, 
Mr. Tremayng, and Mr. Cuaries Patmer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 74.} 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 27th February, 1885. 


TURKEY—FEHMY PASHA. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, it is 
a wholesome practice not to answer here 
matters which are stated in debate in 
the other House of Parliament. But 
there are some exceptions, and there 
arise sometimes questions of a personal 
character. Your Lordships all know 
that some time ago there arrived in this 
country a Special Envoy from the Porte 
—Fehmy Pasha. At the time of his ar- 
rival I made some inquiries, and from 
both Englishmen and foreigners I re- 
ceived, without exception, a high and 
flattering character of that gentleman. 
If I may say so with respect, the com- 
munications I have had with him have 
entirely confirmed the opinions pre- 
viously given tome. But an old friend 
of mine, Sir Robert Peel—one of the 
most brilliant and lively speakers I know 
—appearsto have madearathermorethan 
usually amusing speech last night, and 
he gave the House of Commons an ac- 
count of a conversation which took 
place between Fehmy Pasha and myself. 
I was a little puzzled at first, because I 
had not the slightest recollection of 
having said what I was stated to have 
said ; and, in the second place, because 
I did not see how Sir Robert Peel could 
have known itif I had. That, however, 
was explained by Sir Robert Peel him- 
self, who subsequently said that he was 
informed of it by Fehmy Pasha. I have 
taken the opportunity of communicating 
with Fehmy Pasha, who is quite in ac- 
cordance with me in the opinion that Sir 
Robert Peel was under a misunderstand- 
ing in what he said. It is not an im- 
portant matter, but I thought your Lord- 
ships would excuse me for mentioning 
it. 
EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN—VOTE OF 

CENSURE.—RESOLUTION. 
| ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 

Order of the Day read for resuming 

the debate on the Lord Wentworth’s 


amendment to the Marquess of Salis- 
bury’s motion to resolve— 
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“‘That this House, having taken into con- 
sideration the statements that have been made 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, is of 
opinion that— 

1.) The deplorable failure of the Soudan ex- 
potiiton to attain its object has been due to the 
undecided councils of the Government and to 
the culpable delay attending the commencement 
of operations ; 

(2.) That the policy of abandoning the whole 
of the Soudan after the conclusion of military 
operations will be dangerous to Egypt and 
inconsistent with the interests of the Empire.’’ 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Which Amendment was, 

To leave out from “‘That’’ to the end of 
the motion, and insert “ an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, humbly representing 
to Her Majesty that the course pursued by Her 
oy on by Government in respect to the affairs 
of Egypt and the Soudan has involved a great 
sacrifice of valuable lives and a heavy expendi- 
ture without any beneficial result, and has 
rendered it imperatively necessary in the inte- 
rests of the British Empire and of the Egyptian 
people that Her Majesty’s Government should 
not employ British forces to occupy the Sou- 
dan or to prevent the exercise by the Egyptian 
people of their right to select their own govern- 
ment.’’— (The Lord Wentworth.) 


Debate resumed accordingly. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that it was not his intention to take up 
their Lordships’ time by a long discus- 
sion of the first part of the Resolution 
of the noble Marquess. Whatever might 
be their opinion with regard to the re- 
sponsibility of the Government for the 
fall of Khartoum and the sad fate of the 
lamented General Gordon, and for the 
other grave losses which had happened, 
it was, at all events, too true that nothing 
that they could say or do now could bring 
back to us our great countryman who 
had gone. They could not undo what 
had happened; but they could look ahead 
at what was tocome. He did not wish 
in any way to attenuate the gravity of 
recent events; but it seemed to him that 
the events to come were of more import- 
ance from a national point of view, be- 
cause there was, at all events, time to 
exercise, or to attempt to exercise, some 
influence over them. In his judgment, 
the interests of the country demanded 
that they should ask and that the Go- 
vernment should give to them some 
frank and full statement of their policy 
with regard to Egypt and the Soudan in 
the immediate future. They knew that 
the Government had issued instruetions 
to Lord Wolseley that he was to follow 
the Mahdi to Khartoum and break his 
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re. In that policy he believed the 
vernment would be supported in that 
House and by the general feeling of the 
country. In itself, perhaps, it was not 
a policy altogether desirable, because, to 
a certain extent, it was impossible not to 
feel admiration for the gallantry of the 
Arab Tribes, who had originally been 
under intolerable oppression. He had 
no desire whatever to see English power 
and English authority extended by 
means of the sword; but when they 
looked at a subject of this kind they 
must look at it as a whole, and on all 
the circumstances and the men with 
whom they had to deal. It must be re- 
membered that they were an Oriental 
and fanatical people, who were perfectly 
incapable of understanding a policy of 
conciliation and concession, and who, if 
we had attempted to treat with them 
upon the fall of Khartoum, would only 
have accepted our action as a confession 
of weakness. The policy announced 
was, therefore, necessary under the cir- 
cumstances. But he thought that they 
might ask the Government to tell them 
a little more of their plans. That the 
Mahdi’s power would be overthrown 
might almost be regarded as a certainty, 
and he could not suppose that the Go- 
vernment had not contemplated such a 
result. He thought they might ask the 
Government to tell them plainly a little 
more of their plans. After the Mahdi 
had been overthrown, what did the Go- 
vernment intend to do next? Did they 
intend to remain until some settled form 
of Government was set up; and to give 
some assurance that England would stand 
by those friendly tribes who had stood 
by us? They might be told that they 
should wait till the event happened. He 
knew well that it was very difficult for the 
Government to speak out; but, unfortu- 
nately, they had not observed a policy 
of consistent silence. The Prime Minis- 
ter had announced on more than one 
occasion that their policy was “one of 
retreat from the Soudan, and it had 
been reasonably supposed that retire- 
ment from the Soudan was the leading 
point in the policy of the Government. It 
was true that the Prime Minister had 
limited his statement, and said that he 
had only made it with reference to 
Egypt, and not with reference to Eng- 
land. He would now only ask the noble 
Earl the Leader of that House to go a 
very little further. He did not want to 
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Egypt and 
ask what the Government did not mean ; 
but he asked them to tell what they did 
mean. They wanted some plain and dis- 
tinct words that they could all under- 
stand. He wished to raise a humble but 
firm protest against this system of long 
speeches and long sentences, which meant 
anything, or everything, or nothing, and 
which, in his judgment, had been pre- 
judicial to the interests of this country 
on more than one occasion with respect 
to foreign affairs, and which, looking at 
the matter only from a Party point of 
view, had been injurious to the Liberal 
Party. He did not raise any com- 
plaint against the noble Earl who led 
them; when the noble Earl spoke they 
could all understand him; his only fear 
was lest the noble Earl should consider 
it his 4uty to be silent. He wished to 
appeal to him, and to ask him whether 
this was a time for reticence ? He would 
ask him whether he could not say some- 
thing to them that night which would 
encourage their friends and discourage 
their enemies instead of the reverse? 
Some announcement from him of an in- 
tention on the part of England to remain 
in the Soudan until something like a 
settled form of Government was estab- 
lished, and that the interests of the 
friendly tribes would be adequately pro- 
tected, would double the strength of our 
Army and of the tribes who had assisted 
our troops, and take away half the 
strength of the Mahdi and Osman 
Digna. He would remind their Lord- 
ships of the lines— 

“Fama, malum quo non aliud velocius ullum, 
Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo.” 
These Arab tribes were greatly influenced 
by rumours and reports, and, respecting 
as they did our bayonets and our squares, 
they would be strongly influenced by the 
report that we were going to remain till 
a settled Government was established. 
It was more than probable that half the 
troubles of the Government would be 
dispersed entirely by such an announce- 
ment. They were told that they ought 
to have confidence in the Government. 
They had confided in the Government— 
when it was proposed to censure the 
Government for the fall of Sinkat and 
Tokar they had supported the Govern- 
ment. Did anyone suppose that they on 
that side of the House did not feel 
bitterly with regard to the falling of 
those gallant garrisons? But they then 
had confidence in the Government, and 
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the result now was that they had seen Ge- 
reral Gordon sent to Khartoum without 
any support for a long time, and without 
any apparent intention of supporting 
him. They had now heard of the fall of 
Khartoum and of the death of its heroic 
defender, and they now said it was the 
turn of the Government to have a little 
confidence in their supporters. If Her 
Majestv’s Government would announce 
to them, in plain and distinct words, that 
they would remain only for a short time 
in the Soudan he was prepared to vote 
in their favour, even with the death of 
General Gordon present to his mind. 
But if Her Majesty’s Government could 
not announce some clear and distinct 
policy he had no alternative left to him 
but to vote for the Resolution, as this 
was the only means open to him of ex- 
pressing his deep regret that the Govern- 
ment was unable, from whatever cause, 
to announce a firm and decided line of 
policy at a moment which they all knew 
to be a critical one to the interests of the 
Empire. 

Tue Earnt or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, it is very much to be wished, 
both for the sake of their own sup- 
porters and for the general advantage of 
the House, that the noble Earl the 
Foreign Secretary should lend an at- 
tentive ear to the appeal that has just 
been made to him from the Bench 
behind him. Whether or not the noble 
Ear! will condescend to satisfy the doubts, 
and the not unreasonable doubts, that 
there are as to the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government I do not know; but 
my duty rather is to suggest to your 
Lordships some of the reasons, at all 
events, which may induce your Lord- 
ships to vote for the Resolution of my 
noble Friend behind me. It is so large, 
so vast a question, that I could spread 
my recommendations over a far longer 
period than your Lordships’ patience 
would give tome. I could recommend 
this Resolution to you on the ground that 
there has been, from first to last, a 
consistent failure of every single attempt, 
of every single object, Her Majesty’s 
Government have set before themeelves. 
I could recommend it to you again on 
another ground, the absolutely useless 
expenditure of blood and money lavished 
upon the sands of the Soudan. I could 
again urge it on a ground, by no means 
the least, that Her Majesty’s Forces are 
even now placed, I will not sayin a dan- 
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gerous, at all events in a most anxious, 
position, in consequence of their policy ; 
and, lastly, I might again urge it on the 
ground that has been indicated by the 
noble Earl on the back Bench opposite, 
that we have had no policy declared to 
us—no certain indications given to us of 
the course Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to pursue, and in which they 
ropose to lead this country. But, my 
Fords, I shall not take any one of those 
unds. I shall myself vote for the 
esolution upon a narrower and much 
simpler issue, but one which, I believe, 
recommends itself to your Lordships and 
to the whole country—that narrow issue 
being the abandonment of General Gor- 
don. Why, my Lords, do I say this? 
For two reasons. In the first place, I 
hold that the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government with respect to General 
Gordon goes to the root of the whole 
policy which a Government ought to 
pursue towards its Agents abroad. If 
you mean to be well served abroad you 
must support your Agents so long as 
they serve faithfully and loyally, and 
discharge their duty to the Government, 
the Orown, and the country. There are 
some who sit on that Bench who have 
sat in the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston. 
What was the doctrine he always main- 
tained? It was that which I have endea- 
voured humbly to express, and it was 
that which gave him his great strength 
over and over again in foreign policy. 
Secondly, I dwell on this point, be- 
cause among all the melancholy records 
of the last few years I know of none 
so melancholy as the abandonment of 
General Gordon. My Lords, I do 
not like to express all that I feel on this 
subject. We know that Her Majesty’s 
Government and those Members of it 
that I see opposite are kindly and cour- 
teous Gentlemen in private life. It is 
almost impossible to believe that in their 
ublic capacity they can so far depart 
rom all the principles which I would 
safely trust them to apply in private 
life. Having said that, and having said 
it with pain, I repeat that I know of no 
record more shameful than the conduct 
that has been pursued towards General 
Gordon—no record more shameful, and 
none more dishonouring to the Crown 
and to the country. Let me for a mo- 
ment recall the character of General 
Gordon. Itis not my place to pass a 
fulsome eulogy upon the dead. I do 
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not desire to say of him, now that he is 
dead, what I would not have said while 
he was living; but I do say that he 
represents one of the highest types of 
the old English character. I am afraid 
I must say old, for the type is dying out. 
Fearless almost to a fault—if such a 
thing be possible — full of resource, 
courage, and ingenuity, he had, over and 
above that, a strong sense of duty and 
fear of God. As to his mission, who 
does not remember that, when the Go- 
vernment were in great perplexity, they 
appealed to him at an hour’s notice to 
undertake that mission? Casting aside 
the objects to which he had devoted his 
time and almost his life, he consented to 
undertake the mission, and on the very 
day he was requested to go he went. 
My Lords, I believe that at the last mo- 
ment of starting some of those paltry 
and contemptible technicalities which are 
sometimes raised by the Treasury in re- 
spect of money were raised in his case, 
and General Gordon left this country 
obliged to borrow the money with which 
he travelled. 

Eart GRANVILLE: He came to 
this country from Belgium. General 
Gordon, as is well known, was a man 
who utterly despised money. In order 
to accomplish his journey, having none 
with him, the King of the Belgians lent 
him £25 to come here. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON : It is 
not a very creditable or worthy story. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Not creditable ! 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I rise to Order. Whatever 
observations the noble Earl has to make 
he will have an opportunity of making 
presently. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I say 
it is not creditable that a man of Gene- 
ral Gordon’s position and character 
should have been obliged to leave the 
country with borrowed money. 

Eart GRANVILLE: That is alto- 
gether an inaccurate description of the 
facts. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: The 
noble Earl can state his case afterwards ; 
and it is the usual courtesy of Parlia- 
ment to allow a noble Lord to proceed 
uninterruptedly with his speech. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I beg pardon. 
The noble Earl speaks of the courtesies 
of Parliament. It is not in accordance 
with the courtesies of Parliament, when 
an explanation has been made, for a 
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noble Earl not to accept that explana- 
tion. I stated the circumstances to which 
he alluded when he said that General 
Gordon was in want of money; and I 
referred to his journey from Belgium 
to this country, when the King of the 
Belgians lent him £25. Then the noble 
Earl goes on to say that it was not 
creditable that General Gordon should 
have left this country without any 
money but that which he had borrowed. 
That is a perfectly different thing. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I will, 
at all events, so far conform myself to 
the usages of Parliament as to accept 
that explanation for the purpose of car- 
rying on this debate. But I come back 
to a more important point in connection 
with this matter. General Gordon was 
sent to Khartoum. On that solitary figure 
posting across the Desert the eyes not 
only of this country, but of all Europe, 
were fixed ; and when he reached Khar- 
toum it is no exaggeration to say that 
there was a long-drawn sigh of relief 
throughout the Kingdom. We hoped 
and trusted that the worst was passed ; 
but then there followed along year of 
weariness, of watching, and of fighting 
—a year in which he and two English- 
men, who were his companions, bore 
the brunt of that terrible ordeal. It 
was not the first time that Englishmen 
had been placed in such circumstances. 
The House may remember how, at the 
outbreak of the Crimean War, three 
gallant Englishmen encouraged the gar- 
rison of Silistria and withstood the whole 
of the Russian Forces. You will remem- 
ber, also, how my gallant friend, Sir 
Fenwick Williams, of Kars, animated 
the garrison of Kars, and inspired the 
most desperate resistance with which 
that fortress was maintained. And so 
it was, again, in General Gordon’s day ; 
so he maintained, so he endured, so he 
showed the most wonderful valour and 
resource ; and, in the midst of all, let it 
never be forgotten that by that indo- 
mitable courage he succeeded in saving 
the lives of some 3,000 people in 
Khartoum. From time to time short 
letters and telegrams came out to us 
as to what was going on in Khartoum 
— letters and telegrams disconnected 
and fragmentary, but one and all in- 
dicating the invincible spirit of the 
writer; and with them came also re- 
} “arate to Her Majesty’s Government. 

ow were those requests answered? I 
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will not go into details on this subject. 
My noble Friend last night dealt with 
them pretty fully; but how were those 
requests answered? At first; when Ge- 
neral Gordon went out, there was an 
acclamation as it were of support to him 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone said— 


** As to General Gerdon, we have no more 
to do than to say that we make ourselves 
responsible for all the measures he adopts.” 


Sir Charles Dilke was not less emphatic. 
He said— 

‘‘General Gordon is better able to form a 
judgment than anybody else: we have impli- 


citly followed the advice that we have received 
from General Gordon.” 


What said the noble Earl the Foreign 
Secretary, who, after all, was the per- 
son to whom General Gordon would look 
as his official superior in these matters ? 
He said there never was a mark of 
greater confidence shown by a Govern- 
ment to any man than by the mission 
given to General Gordon. The noble 
Karl went on to speak in that strain for 
a considerable time; and he gave us an 
anecdote about Henri Quatre, and made 
an allusion to Confucius, which I have 
no doubt, in the noble Earl’s mind, had 
some reference to the matter in hand. I 
doubt, however, whether the French 
Monarch was altogether the man who 
would have withdrawn his confidence, or 
have allowed his Agents abroad to suffer, 
as has happened in the case of General 
Gordon. And as to Confucius, the re- 
ference to him may illustrate how the 
professions of philosophers often point 
one way, while their practice is in quite 
the opposite direction. For, in the very 
briefest space of time afterwards, the 
noble Earl the Foreign Secretary re- 
fused the request urged over and over 
again by General Gordon in the most 
emphatic language for the sending of 
Zebehr Pasha. I doubt whether Con- 
fucius would have recognized the noble 
Earl as his disciple. My Lords, the 
baneful and petty influences of Party 
came in ; and General Gordon’s requests, 
one and all without exception, were, 
upon some ground or another, refused 
by Her Majesty’s Government. Out of 
the five or six requests enumerated by 
my noble Friend last night, there is not 
one that was complied with. They all 
fell dead on the ears of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Prime Minister was 
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busy, as he has said in ‘‘ another place,” 
on a comparison of the relative merits of 
the different routes by which succour 
could be -sent. General Gordon was 
praised; he was refused; and he was 
told at last that he was exceeding his 
instructions. When one reads and 
knows how large and full his powers 
were, it is difficult to understand what 
could have been in the mind of any man 
who could speak of General Gordon as 
exceeding his instructions. At last he 
was told to come away and to save him- 
self. There is a letter which, I think, 
has no parallel in any Blue Book of our 
day that I have ever read. It was 

uoted, I believe, last night; and, at 
the risk of wearying your Lordships, I 
must quote it again. It was a telegram 
from the noble Earl the Foreign Seore- 
tary, and it was dated, singularly 
enough, on the 23rd of April, St. 
George’s Day, the patron saint of Eng- 
land; that saint from whom you would 
expect the qualities of courage, of 
chivalry, and all that is best in the 
English character in its best days. 
And what was this telegram? It was 
addressed to Sir Evelyn Baring, and it 
directed him to communicate at once 
with General Gordon, telling him— 

“We do not propose to supply him with 
Turkish or any other force for the purpose of 
undertaking military operations, such being 
beyond the scope of the commission which he 
holds and the plans of our permanent policy in 
the Soudan; and if with this knowledge he 
continues in Khartoum, he should state to us 
the cause and the intention with which he 
does so.”’ 
I cannot, my Lords, remember any mes- 
sage so hard and so cruel ever being 
despatched by an English Government 
to an English Agent who was enduring 
such hardships, and was bearing the 
whole weight of such a burden in the 
face of the enemy. We know how 
General Gordon accepted this invitation 
or instruction to come away. The tacit 
promise that he made to the Khedive, 
and the one condition which he imposed, 
was that the safety of the civilians 
among the Natives should be cared for. 
That promise he strove to keep; and he 
said— 

**T have no option as to staying at Khartoum ; 
it has passed out of my hands.”’ 
And he wound up the whole of that 
most tragic correspondence by words 
which have been rarely addressed to 
the Foreign Minister of this country— 
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**T leave to you the indelible disgrace of 
abandoning the garrisons of Sennaar, Kassala, 
Berber, and Khartoum.” 


I believe there is no parallel to the 
telegram that I am quoting. At length 
multiplied warnings came pouring upon 
the Government in such force and such 
numbers that they could not resist them ; 
and an Expedition was organized; and 
it was launched. And if courage and 
skill on the part of officers and men 
could have in any degree countervailed 
the official delays, General Gordon might 
have been saved. But he fell at his 
post, and he died quite as much as any 
other knight of old died, giving up his 
soul to God and his life to the State. It 
is to be remarked that everything, or 
almost everything, that General Gordon 
has said has come true. It is said that 
the spirit of prophecy sometimes comes 
strongly upon men who are about to 
die; and so it would appear to have 
been in this case, for there was nothing 
that General Gordon noticed and re- 
corded but has practically been fulfilled. 
He has warned you that if you refused 
to send a few troops now you would 
soon have to send many; that if you 
refused to spend a few pounds now you 
would soon have to spend vast sums of 
money; that if you allowed Berber to 
be taken you would have to go to Khar- 
toum ; and he warned you that if you 
allowed Khartoum to be taken you would 
have to struggle with the whole Mahom- 
medan population. I now turn for a 
moment to something differont. I think 
the case such as I have described it 
would justify me, and would justify any 
of your Lordships, in recording a vote 
on that single ground which I have just 
mentioned. But we are bound to ask 
whether the Government have any other 
arguments than those which they have 
brought forward, and how does the case 
stand? My Lords, the debate in this 
place last night and the debate in the 
other House, as seen by the ordinary 
channels of information to which we all 
have access, seem to have brought us 
somewhat nearer the point than formerly. 
The Government are now willing to con- 
fess, as I understand, their error with 
regard to Hicks Pasha; they are willing 
to confess the error they made as regards 
the Mahdi, and their want of appreciation 
of the formidable nature of his rising 
and of his power. They confess also, to 
a certain extent, to the delays that have 
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taken place, and they meet this with the 
argument that ‘‘We have done the best 
we could in the circumstances.”” My 
Lords, we have heard it said that the 
virtue of penitence consists of two parts. 
It consists of sorrow for the act done, 
but also of an intention to adopt a better 
course in the future. Now I am afraid 
Her Majesty’s Government are hopelessly 
impenitent, because I cannot detect in 
anything they said here, or in anything 
that I have read of ‘‘ elsewhere,” any 
indication or promise of amendment in 
the future. If we could find or ascer- 
tain any reasonable ground of hope in 
this respect, even at the eleventh hour, 
they might ask us to condone the errors 
of the past; but is there any hope? I 
frankly own that I see nothing but irre- 
solution, obstinacy, and casuistry. The 
entreaties of their followers have not 
received much satisfaction. They have 
been urged over and over again to de- 
clare, not the whole of their policy, but 
enough of it to justify a vote. The 
oracle is dumb; the smallest answer has 
not been received. Meanwhile Moloch 
demands the sacrifices of fresh life and 
more blood. The only policy—if policy 
you can call it—which has been vouch- 
safed to us is that which is termed, in 
not very elegant English, ‘‘the policy of 
smashing the Mahdi and then retiring.” 
It reminds me very much of the old 
lines— 
‘*A noble King of France, 
He had ten thousand men; 
He marched them up a hill, 
He marched them down again.” 

If this is to be the end and the object of 
the policy enunciated it is, to say the 
least of it, a very unsatisfactory one. 
But your Lordships must observe that 
in this policy there are two parts. Tor- 
rents of blood have been shed; hideous 
scenes have been enacted at Tokar and 
at the other towns which have fallen. 
I can remember the scathing terms in 
which the Prime Minister spoke of those 
scenes of horror which occurred only a 
few years ago in Eastern Europe; and 
yet where is the difference between them 
and those which have taken place in the 
Soudan? You allowed those things to 
take place and secured nothing in return; 
and after the sacrifices which had already 
been made and the blood which had been 
shed I cannot conceive a Christian Go- 
vernment adopting such a monstrous 
view or a Christian nation sanctioning it. 
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Assuming that you had taken Khartoum 
and had smashed the Mahdi, would your 
retirement then have been possible? I 
think it would have been perfectly im- 
possible. I ground this belief, first of 
all, upon General Gordon’s own state- 
ments. If one thing comes out clearer 
than another from these Papers it is this 
—that General Gordon held it to be ab- 
solutely impracticable, and that you 
could not retire from the Soudan—at 
least, from all parts of the Soudan—in 
the manner now proposed. You have to 
remember what my noble Friend said 
just now as to the relations with and the 
conduct of the Northern Tribes. Whet 
is to be your conduct in relation to those 
tribes on whom we have to depend? 
You have to remember that you draw 
the greater portion of your supplies for 
the Army from those tribes; and the 
moment you announce the abandonment 
of the country they will at once with- 
hold their supplies. For that reason, if 
for no other reason, it is impossible to 
carry out this extraordinary policy. I 
said just now that the military position 
was one which, though it need not create 
fear, at the same time is one which it is 
impossible to consider without anxiety. 
It needs no military genius to point to 
the serious nature of the case; there 
are, unquestionably, risks of health; 
they may be more, or they may be less, 
but they are very great. There are, 
again, equally unquestionable risks of 
the failure of supplies. You are in a 
country from which you must draw your 
supplies ; and yet, by your perverse an- 
nouncement of the intention to abandon 
that country, you are doing everything 
in your power to stop those supplies and 
to turn those tribes against us. More 
men are needed. It is admitted on all 
hands; and yet every man you send 
there, to a certain extent, increases the 
difficulty which I have just now referred 
to. Lastly, do not forget—do not let 
the country forget—that the 10,000 or 
12,000 men who are now in the Soudan 
and in Egypt, the flower of the English 
Army, are locked up there for months 
and months to come; and I ask your 
Lordships to consider, in the anxious and 
critical position of European politics, 
how far such a result as this is wise, 
how far it is creditable to the ~—— of 
Her Majesty’s Government? Is there 
any other argument which would induce 
us to say ‘‘ No!” to the Resolution of 
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my noble Friend? I can conceive of 
but ‘one—that it is desirable. that a 
Liberal Government should stay in, and 
that the Conservative Opposition should 
stay out. The meaning of this is that 
Party feeling must override every other 
consideration. Now, my Lords, Party 

vernment has ‘existed in this country 
or about a century and a half. It has 
had brilliant periods; it has also pro- 
duced great evils; and I think those of 
the present generation will be of opinion 
that during the last five or six years 
Party government has shown itself in 
no favourable light. Party government 
has, at least, had this one consolation— 
that when matters became bad, and when 
the Government has blundered in a 
course of consistent and hopeless failure, 
the common sense of the country, the 
moderate men on all sides, had drawn to- 
gether, and an utterly incompetent Mi- 
nistry has been displaced in order to 
make room for those who, at all events, 
are to be tried. That has been the case. 
It was the case in the last century, when 
the Government of Lord North was 
turned out. It was the case in our time, 
when the Coalition Government of the 
time of the Crimean War was recon- 
structed to such an extent that it prac- 
tically became a new Government; it 
was the case again in 1874 when Lord 
Beaconsfield came into Office. The same 
thing has held good on the other side of 
the Atlantic. I cannot conceive that 
there is any man of sense on this side of 
the House who could desire to accept 
the Offices which noble Lords opposite 
hold. I can conceive no greater heritage 
of woe and anxiety than such Offices as 
they hold; but, at the same time, it has 
been the consistent maxim of the Con- 
servative Party to do their duty and 
to carry on the Queen’s Government, 
and I cannot doubt now, as on former 
occasions, such would be their conduct. 
As regards the question of policy, the 
answer of the noble Lord last night 
seems to me to be perfectly delusive. It 
is, of course, very difficult to define be- 
forehand what should be the exact de- 
tails of a policy. No one desires to 
retain the Soudan for itself; but it is 
necessary to see that the legitimate 
influence of England in Egypt is main- 
tained, and it is clear that there may be 
points outside Egypt, which are neces- 
sary to the safety of Egypt, and which 
it is the duty of the Government for the 
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time being there to hold. We have spent 
blood and money in the Soudan, and it 
is right that we should obtain some re- 
turn for it. We have destroyed the Go- 
vernment of Egypt; we have destroyed 
her institutions; and we are bound to 
place something on their ruins. Any- 
how, our Government is bound, at least, 
to do this—to accept the responsibility 
of their acts; to put an end to their 
melancholy irresolution; to know their 
own mind, and to speak it plainly. They 
ought to have a policy, and, having an- 
nounced it, to adhere to it. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I will not follow the noble Earl 
into his disquisition on the merits or 
demerits of Party government. I ap- 
prehend that his very unfavourable view 
of Party government during the last four 
or five years may possibly be somewhat 
influenced by the fact that during that 
period he has sat on the Opposition side 
of the House. For myself, I must say 
that I shall not despair of Party govern- 
ment, even though the Votes of Censure 
should to-night be carried in both Houses 
of Parliament. But, to turn to the im- 
portant subject of the Motion now before 
the House, the noble Earl opposite says 
that he rests his speech principally upon 
an examination of the manner in which 
we have treated General Gordon. I 
cannot help thinking—and I hope he 
will forgive me for saying so—that while 
he, no doubt in common with all others, 
greatly admires General Gordon, that 
which was uppermost in his mind was 
the manner in which General Gordon 
could be best used to attack the Govern- 
ment. Iam placed naturally in a posi- 
tion of difficulty with regard to a discus- 
sion of this point. After all that has 
been said in General Gordon’s praise, it 
would be impertinent in me to detain 
the House with a eulogy of him. But 
General Gordon was not infallible. IfI 
were to discuss in detail all the advice 
and suggestions which he gave the Go- 
vernment, I am conscious that, after his 
heroic death, it would have a grating 
effect on the House. Therefore, I hope 
I may have some excuse for not going 
into all the details that I otherwise would 
have ventured upon. On the other hand, 
I may be pardoned if I mention two or 
three points. Now, the essential part of 
the whole case is that a clear view should 
be taken of the original mission of 


General Gordon, and the grounds upon 
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which it was approved by the Govern- 
ment. General Gordon’s mission was 
in its initiative and conception, both 
on the part of the Government and on 


the part of General Gordon himself,. 


essentially a pacific mission. General 
Gordon was of opinion that his influence 
in the Soudan was such that he might 
be able to accomplish the pacification of 
that country by his name and by his 
influence with the tribes. That in the 
case of any other man would have ap- 
peared a Quixotic idea ; but in the case 
of a man who had displayed extraordi- 
nary powers over tribes of men, half- 
civilized, in all parts of the world, and 
not least in the Soudan, it did not ap- 
pear an altogether impossible task ; and, 
under the circumstances in which Her 
Majesty’s Government were placed, they 
considered it wise, in the interests of 
Egypt and in the interests of this coun- 
try, that they should accept General 
Gordon’s offer to proceed to the Soudan. 
General Gordon, it is impossible not to 
say, was mistaken in his calculations; 
and it turned out unfortunately that the 
course he had hoped to pursue was one 
of which, after no long time, he came to 
doubt the success. He then completely 
changed his policy. Having gone out 
to the Soudan distinctly saying that he 
did not wish for nor expect the assist- 
ance of British troops, he then took 
another view, and came to the conclu- 
sion that nothing would be satisfactory 
unless a great Expedition of English 
troops was sent to the Soudan. He 
came slowly to that opinion, but he did 
arrive at it. Before he came to that 
conclusion he made a number of sugges- 
tions; but it did not imply any want of 
confidence in him that the Government 
could not accept them. Last year at- 
tacks were made on the other side of 
the House on General Gordon for hav- 
ing taken the singular step of issuing a 
Proclamation, in which he declared that 
he would not interfere with the Slave 
Trade. Undoubtedly it was a great 
mark of the confidence of Her Majesty’s 
Government in General Gordon that 
they deferred to General Gordon’s opi- 
nions on this subject, and I do not think 
that in the case of any other man they 
would have done so. Take the sugges- 
tion, for instance, in regard to the ap- 
pointment of Zebehr. General Gordon 
at Khartoum could not, and did not, 
know all the facts with regard to Zebehr 
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Government; and if the Government 
had assented to his proposal General 
Gordon could subsequently have turned 
round and reproached them for having 
appointed Zebehr, with the information 
they had that Zebehr was not to be 
trusted. I never was more clear in my 
life upon any subject than that it was 
the absolute duty of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to refuse to send Zebehr. 
Then there was a suggestion made by 
General Gordon that Turkish troops 
should be sent to the Soudan. But that 
involved a number of considerations 
with which General Gordon was not ac- 
quainted, and the Government could 
not accede to it. The noble Earl has 
stated that our abandonment of General 
Gordon was shameful; but we deny 
that we abandoned General Gordon. 
The whole question was one of time 
and means. In a matter of this kind, 
those who do not succeed are always 
in an unfavourable position; but when 
great military operations are under- 
taken one has to consider whether there 
is a reasonable prospect of success. 
The result shows that we had a reason- 
able prospect of success. Supposing 
that Khartoum could not have been 
reached by General Wolseley, then the 
Expedition would have been a case of 
miscalculation ; but, in point of fact, 
Lord Wolseley nearly succeeded in 
reaching Khartoum in time, and but 
for treachery he would have been in 
time. Therefore, the military opera- 
tions were certainly not miscalculated. 
I wish, my Lords, to refer to another 
point upon which the noble Marquess 
who moved this Motion laid very great 
stress indeed. He said that our decla- 
ration that the Soudan would be evacu- 
ated by the Egyptian Government was 
a stupendous blunder. Such words as 
those, no doubt, sound very sonorous 
and exceedingly well in a speech; but in 
human affairs I venture to think that 
nobody would apply them to anything 
except what they very much disliked ; 
and you often meet with such high 
flights of expression in rhetorical speeches 
and sensational newspaper articles. But 
if you look at the matter more closely, 
I rather think you will find that the 
mistake, if one has been made, was 
upon the other side. Just consider 


what the alternatives would have been. 
In the first place, General Gordon, 
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when he was sent out, was distinctly of 
opinion that the Egyptian rule in the 
Soudan should cease. 

Tue Marqurss or SALISBURY: 
The declaration was made before Ge- 
neral Gordon was sent out. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: That 
does not affect the statement that Ge- 
neral Gordon was of opinion that the 
Soudan ought to be evacuated by Egypt. 
The noble Marquess will see what the 
argument is which I was going to ad- 
duce. Her Majesty’s Government were 
decidediy of opinion that the Soudan 
should be evacuated ; and the point is 
whether we were right in announcing 
that policy? Now, supposing that hold- 
ing that opinion, and having sent Gene- 
ral Gordon, who also held that opinion, 
we had determined not to announce it, 
what would have been the effect of 
that? Either we must have left the 
people of the Soudan under the im- 
pression that we were going to restore 
the Egyptian Government in that coun- 
try, or we must have declared to them 
that we intended to send an Expedition 
for the purpose of restoring the Egyp- 
tian Government there—one or the 
other. Of course, if we were going to 
substitute another Government, that 
would be another question ; but I main- 
tain that nothing more suicidal could 
nave been done than to have left the 
people of the Soudan in a state of 
ignorance upon the point. They would 
then have regarded General Gordon, to 
begin with, as a man sent out to place 
upon their necks the yoke they had 
determined to shake off. I will just 
ask whether this declaration has been 
in the slightest degree dangerous to this 
country? On the contrary, what would 
have been the effect if we, when sending 
an Expedition to the Soudan, had an- 
nounced that we, a Christian Govern- 
ment, and, therefore, looked upon with 
suspicion by the Mussulman popula- 
tion, had come there, not to free them, 
but for the purpose of riveting upon 
their neck a yoke which they detested ? 
My Lords, I do not think such terms as 
‘* stupendous blunders” are wisely made 
use of in connection with these matters. 
The noble Marquess says that that de- 
claration was one of the causes of all 
our misfortunes in Egypt. Another of 
the causes which he mentioned was that 
we had not sent English troops at once 
after General Gordon to support him. 
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Well, I say again, my answer to that is 
simply this—that we sent Gordon on a 
pacific mission. The noble Earl behind 
me (the Earl of Camperdown) and the 
noble Earl on the other side of the 
House (the Earl of Carnarvon) both ad- 
verted to the question of the policy 
of the future, and said that, although 
with reference to the intentions of 
the Government it may be of import- 
ance to define what we have done in 
the past as regards this country, it is 
far more important to know what is to 
be done in the future. What we are 
continually told is that we have no 
decided policy. Now, a decided policy, 
although we do not hear it so plainly 
stated in this House, has, in fact, 
meant this—as regards Egypt, it has 
meant that we should pledge ourselves 
to hold it permanently. ‘That is a 
decisive policy, which, out-of-doors, at 
all events, is entertained; and, as re- 
gards the Soudan, that we should pledge 
ourselves to remain there for some in- 
definite period. But, in point of fact, 
that would not be a decisive policy. A 
decisive policy means something more 
than that. There must be a definite 
period; and it is just that which, in the 
circumstances of the case, renders it 
impossible for any Government to have 
a decisive policy. Upon the subject of 
the evacuation of Egypt, I have always 
been, and still am, of opinion that Her 
Majesty’s Government has been right, 
and that you should leave as soon as 
you have formed a Government that 
can stand there. It would be inconsis- 
tent with our pledges, and contrary to 
our interests, to remain in Egypt; or, 
even were it in accordance with our 
interests, looked at selfishly, it would 
be impossible to remain when we con- 
sidered the interests of the European 
Powers. Therefore, the policy of re- 
maining permanently in Egypt must be 
dismissed, as one which, I will under- 
take to say, could not be adopted 
by any Government in this country. 
We have always said that, having 
gone to Egypt, we could not leave 
unless we succeeded in settling the Go- 
vernment there, and in bringing about 
a state of things which might give some 
hope that a settled Government in the 
Soudan might be maintained; and it 
has always been our intention and policy 
to secure our own interests in Egypt. 
The policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment in the Soudan is this—being, as 
we are, in Egypt, we are bound to pro- 
vide for the security of Egypt. We 
found in the Soudan a growing danger 
—I say a growing danger, because, 
apparently, it has become much greater 
from the presence of this False Prophet, 
the Mahdi, who exercises such an extra- 
ordinary influence over these tribes— 
and we are agreed that it is absolutely 
necessary that this power should be 
checked. Suppose we succeed in giving 
a severe check to this power, it is ob- 
vious it would be to our interests to 
substitute a state of things that will 
keep this power in check; but no man 
can say at present in what manner that 
can be done. But, in point of fact, 
something else is asked of us. Some 
want us to declare that we are going to 
keep the Eastern Soudan; but I main- 
tain that such a policy as that is utterly 
irreconcilable to the interests of this 
country. To say that, with all the en- 
gagements we have in other parts of the 
world, we are to take possession of the 
whole of the Eastern Soudan, on what- 
ever pretext, is, tomy mind, the most dis- 
astrous policy this country could possibly 
follow, and it could not be an object of 
any Government in this country. It is 
a country full of fanatical and hostile 
tribes, and must be held, if held per- 
manently, with a large Army, placed in 
such a climate and at such a distance 
from us as to render such a policy most 
dangerous. That cannot be, to my mind, 
the permanent object of any Govern- 
ment. My Lords, we cannot give any 
further pledges than those we have given 
—namely, that our object is to check the 
Mahdi, and, having checked his power, 
to substitute, if possible, such a state 
of things as may reasonably be expected 
to prolong that security. The remark 
of my noble Friend opposite (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) seemed to me to 
justify entirely this policy, because he 
said—‘‘ You have locked up 7,000 of 
your best troops in the Soudan, and 
have thus weakened this country.” I 
entirely agree with the noble Lord 
that, in the face of European compli- 
cations and the present state of affairs, 
it is a misfortune to this country that 
7,000 of the best troops should be 
locked up in the Soudan; and I say it 
would permanently weaken this country, 
and weaken it to a very serious extent, 
if you were permanently to lock up a 
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large body of your troops in the Soudan. 
Those who are responsible for the affairs 
of the country know only too well the 
entangled questions involved in the 
Soudan; and yet we are reproached 
because we say consistently, and again 
and again, that our policy, and the 
whole object of our policy, is to dis- 
entangle this country from the embar- 
rassments in which it is involved in 
Egypt and the Soudan, and not to con- 
tinue permanently in that position in 
which we find ourselves, and if it be 
possible to extricate ourselves from that 
position, and to return to a position in 
which our strength and our influence 
will be greater all over the world, and 
in which we shall be able to secure 
objects of other kinds which are, if pos- 
sible, even more closely connected with, 
and of more importance to, the interests 
of this country. My Lords, the Motion 
made by the noble Marquess is one 
which 1 doubt not will be carried in 
this House. It strongly condemns Her 
Majesty’s Government; but it does not, 
I think, really pledge noble Lords op- 
posite to any precise and definite policy. 
It says, in effect, that the abandonment 
of the whoie of the Soudan would not 
be conducive to our interests in those 
regions. My Lords, ‘‘ abandonment of 
the Soudan” is an ambiguous expres- 
sion. It may mean a great deal, or, 
as was said by my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Northbrook) last night, it may 
not mean very much. The abandon- 
ment of the Soudan—that is, to march 
in and then to march out again— 
is one thing. To retire from the Sou- 
dan after you have established some 
satisfactory state of things there is 
another thing. The permanent occu- 
pation of the Soudan is a third; and I 
do not by any means see, from the Mo- 
tion or the speech of the noble Mar- 
quess, nor do I think that the noble 
Marquess and his Friends intend us to 
discover what course would be pursued 
if they came into power. My impression 
is that, practically, their policy would be 
found very much the sume as that which 
Her Majesty’s Government have pur- 
sued. I do not believe that any Govern- 
ment would be rash enough permanently 
to occupy the Soudan; but I do believe 
that any Government in power in this 
country would endeavour to bring about 
such a state of things as would secure 
our interests in Egypt, and as early a 
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retreat from it as may be possible. in 
the circumstances. 

Lorp HARRIS said, he had listened 
with the greatest attention to the 
speeches that had fallen from the Front 
Bench on the Ministerial side; and, 
while he viewed with respect the chi- 
valrous manner in which the noble 
Lords had thrown themselves into the 
breach, the impression left on his mind 
was this—that if it were to be ac- 
companied by so little skill in fence, 
so little vigour in the counter-attack, 
and supported by such lack of en- 
thusiasm from the Benches behind 
them, their case must, indeed, be a 
weak one. While their Lordships 
would appreciate the readiness, twice 
repeated, of the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies (the Earl 
of Derby) to retire from the cares of 
Office, they would not be so ready to 
admit the plaintive excuse he put for- 
ward in defence of Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters — that unprecedented circum- 
stances had hampered the Government 
—as a valid one. He had no doubt 
that the speech of the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies would 
be appreciated at its proper value; but 
he did not think the noble Earl was 
justified in congratulating himself on 
the policy that had been pursued, be- 
cause the converse or any other policy 
might have resulted in a European war, 
when they knew that at this moment the 
eyes of Europe were watching with 
anxiety the ring of clouds on the horizon, 
which might at any moment give out 
the flash of guns and the thunder of 
artillery. He congratulated the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
upon the Resolution he had brought for- 
ward. It wasdrawn in no doubtful terms; 
but he might say that his mind was not 
of such a character as to enable him to 
draw a distinction between that Resolu- 
tion and the Resolution which had been 
brought before the other House. To 
his mind they were similar—if not in 
words, certainly inimport—and amounted 
to a distinct impeachment not only of 
the Egyptian policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, but a distinct impeachment 
of the whole of their foreign policy. 
Their conduct of foreign affairs was re- 
markable only for its lack of foresight, 
and lamentable for its indecision until 
the moment for decision had passed. 
He contended that ever since the time 
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that the Government were committed to 
action in Egypt their policy had been 
an inconsistent and an undetermined one. 
The noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for India contended that it was not in- 
consistent, for to be consistent it would 
be necessary to state a fixed time for the 
withdrawal of troops from the Soudan. 
But they had already fixed a date for the 
withdrawal of troops from Egypt, and 
had not adhered to it; and, therefore, he 
was justified in saying it was inconsistent. 
To his mind, a fair description of that 
policy would be, if it had not been so 
unfortunate and so unlucky, a happy- 
go-lucky policy, having in it a distinct 
element of kismet, of leaving things to 
chance, that they had no right to ex- 
pect from a Cabinet of English gentle- 
men, and which would have been entirely 
inexcusable in a Cabinet in that country, 
whose assistance, he confessed, would 
have been of the greatest value to us 
now—he meant our old Ally, Turkey. 
The case of the Opposition was that the 
affairs of Egypt were in the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
Her Majesty’s Government had failed ; 
and he challenged them to prove that 
they had adopted a particular line of 
policy ; that they had now arrived at an 
expected point on that line, and that they 
would follow that line up to a definite 
issue. It was for them to show the 
people of this country that the charges 
made against them were groundless. 
If the vacillation or indecision which 
reigned in their Councils had affected 
their action, had it not also had an 
effect upon the Mahdi, and that in 
an entirely different direction? The 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies said that they believed the 
Mahdi would be satisfied if his own 
Provinces were free. That was most cha- 
racteristic of the policy of the Govern- 
ment. They could not conceive that 
anyone would advance; they could only 
conceive that everyone would retire. 
What was the result of that policy of 
vacillation? What was the result of 
the announcement of their intended re- 
tirement from the Soudan, which the 
noble Earl, who had just sat down, in- 
sisted was not a mistake? He found it 
in inclosure 108 in the Blue Book— 


“‘ At the beginning of February, the Mahdi 
heard through one of Zebehr’s messengers and 
Osman Digna that the British troops had been 


defeated, and that the Khedive and the English 
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Government had determined to give up the 
Soudan, and make Assouan the frontier town. 
The Mahdi and his troops were much pleased 
when they heard this. . . . The Mahdi said he 
would now go to Khartoum, take Gordon pri- 
soner, and exchange him for Arabi Pasha.’’— 
[Egypt. No. 1 (1885), p. 109.] 

That was the result of their policy of 
vacillation. Some of their Lordships 
had to mourn friends and relatives who 
had fallen in the war; all England 
through there was mourning for those 
who had fought and died as soldiers 
should, and now lay buried beneath the 
sands of Africa; but these losses sank 
into insignificance in the face of the 
loss which the country had sustained 
by the death of General Gordon; and 
he thought he might say that the 
country laid his death at the door of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, for whom it 
was to answer the question why they 
did not keep up communications witn 
him. The Government had sent Gene- 
ral Gordon on a most perilous mis- 
sion, and it was their duty to give him 
every support and all the information 
that was necessary. They had shown 
themselves ignorant of the first principles 
of modern military recog nizance—having 
sent forward their advance guard, they 
had omitted to follow it up with a sup- 
port, or to keep up connection between 
it and the reserve. The noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies said 
that Sir Evelyn Baring lost no oppor- 
tunity of communicating with General 
Gordon; but Sir Evelyn appeared to 
be singularly unfortunate in getting his 
messages through, and was certainly 
not so successful in that respect as was 
General Gordon himself. Nothing was 
more plaintive than his message, saying 
that ‘‘ this would never have happened 
if they had kept him better informed.” 
He could not conceive what excuse the 
Government could put forward for not 
getting messages through. Gordon re- 
ported in one of his despatches that all 
the north side was free of Arabs; and 
this fact was clear from other reports. 
If General Gordon could get mes- 
sages through, how was it the Govern- 
ment failed? They had also failed to 
support Gordon with military force. 
But Khartoum had now fallen, Gordon 
was dead, and it was for Ministers to 
answer thé qgiiestion why they failed to 
keep open their communications, of to 


pay the penalty. If they contemplated 
sending troops to Khartoum, they cér- 
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tainly made a most extraordinary mis- 
take for Ministers of a country which 
had more dealings with Eastern nations 
than any other nation, in failing to 
strike quickly. With regard to the 
future, he warned Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to be careful that British in- 
terests did not fall into the gulf of Ma- 
hommedan fanaticism. If we were to 
retire, who was to take our place? 
Where was the Egyptian Army which 
might have takentheirplace? Destroyed. 
But as to those Egyptian troops, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty said they were 
very good if they would only stand, and 
they would make an efficient force with 
which to support—what did their Lord- 
ships think ?—the police. It was evi- 
dent that the protection of the Soudan 
could not be entrusted to Egyptian 
troops; and if we retired, where should 
we retire to? We might draw a line 
on the map; but would the Mahdi respect 
it? He had set the ball of fanaticism 
rolling, and the only way possible was 
to meet it. He considered that the 
bounden duty of England, for her own 
honour, and for the safety of Egypt, 
was to render secure that boundary 
which her most dangerous enemy threat- 
ened; but what assurance had the 
country that the Government would 
adopt such a course? The promises of 
the Government, such as they were, 
were utterly unreliable and deceptive. 
They were as delusive as the mirage of 
the Desert itself. In the vote he should 
give, he believed he was merely echoing 
the opinion of the people of England— 
that in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government the foreign affairs of this 
country were no longer safe. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, he 
thanked the noble Lord who had just 
sat down (Lord Harris) for the admir- 
able speech he had delivered; and he 
would also thank the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Kimberley) for the lucid way in 
which he had put forward his case. If 
the Government intended to exculpate 
themselves from blame, and to excuse 
their conduct, it was interesting to show 
to what extremities weakness might 
come; but what was more interesting 
and important was to make out what 
the policy of the Government in future 
was to be. Those who agreed with Her 
Majesty’s Govertiment were never tired 
of assuining that those who differed 
from them desired the octupation of 
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the Soudan. The noble Earl had said 
the same thing that night. It was for 
exactly the opposite reason that he (the 
Earl of Dunraven) objected to the policy, 
or want of policy, of the Government. 
Their policy was inevitably leading to- 
wards the annexation of Egypt, and 
towards the permanent or indefinite 
occupation of the Soudan. The Govern- 
ment, by their action, or default of 
action, were going, step by step, to 
plunge this country into greater diffi- 
culties, and to make it more difficult for 
this or any other Ministry to withdraw 
from Egypt or the Soudan. The House 
had heard nothing from the Government 
as to what form of Government was to 
be left at Khartoum. The noble Earl 
the First Lord of the Admiralty said 
they would be very glad to see some 
form of Government; but what the 
House wanted to know was, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government attached such 
importance to that as to teke measures 
to insure that it was established? It 
was not sufficient to be told merely that 
the Government would be very glad to 
see it. No doubt they would, if it were 
without any trouble on their part. Then 
the noble Earl said the one thing that 
was perfectly clear was, that Egypt, at 
any rate, was to have nothing more to 
do with the Soudan. It might be right 
or wrong; it might be wise or foolish. 
But if Egypt was not to be allowed to 
have anything to do, not only with the 
whole of the Soudan, but with Khar- 
toum and the Eastern Soudan, at least 
the Government might have given them 
some indication as to what authority 
they intended to put there in the place 
of Egypt. He should also like to know 
what was the meaning and object of 
Prince Hassan’s appointment, because 
it was rather peculiar that the brother 
of the Khedive should be appointed to 
an important post with the English 
Army, when, at the same time, the Go- 
vernment were reiterating their assur- 
ances that Egypt was to have nothing 
whatever more to do with the Soudan. 
The noble Earl the First Lord of the 
Admiralty went on to lay great stress 
upon the importance of the railway from 
Suakin to Berber. He (the Earl of 
Dunraven) entirely agreed with the 
noble Earl in that matter. A railway 
had, no doubt, a most civilizing in- 
fluence, and would work a very great 
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change in thecountry. Butit was rather 
strange that the civilizing influence of a 
railway should have only just dawned 
upon the minds of Her Majesty’s Go- 
veroment. He quite agreed tiat the 
railway would do much good. It was 
astonishing what an effect the rapid 
carrying of goods from one part to an- 
other had upon the minds of men. Those 
who acquired goods in that way wished 
to get more of them, and to get more of 
them they had to occupy themselves in 
the pursuits of peace. We made them 
a present of that railway; but, for the 
railway to be of the smallest benefit to 
the country, we should maintain our 
hold of the country until that railway 
had had time to effect its benevolent 
objects. To do otherwise was merely to 
waste the money the British people 
would have to pay for the construction 
of the line. The noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for India (the Earl of 
Kimberley) spuke about destroying the 
power of the Mahdi; and the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies (the 
Earl of Derby) spoke on the same subject. 
The object of the Expedition was the 
destroying of the power of the Mahdi at 
Khartoum. But what was the use of 
doing that if we were immediately to go 
away ? Had Her Majesty’s Government 
forgotten the lesson of last year, when 
they sent an Expedition to Suakin, and 
killed 5,000 or 6,000 Arabs; and he 
ventured to say, if those men were killed 
without definite aim or object, that was 
not an act of warfare, but was an act of 
murder. He was told it was a necessary 
thing, and would break the power of 
Osman Digna. We knew that Osman 
Digna was just now as powerful as be- 
fore, and had, in fact, a larger force than 
last year. It might be necessary to 
destroy the power of the Mahdi in order 
to occupy Khartoum; but were we to 
do so, and then to retire, it would be an 
absolute waste of money and waste of 
human life, because such a course could 
not, by any possibility, have the smallest 
practical or permanent good effect. Her 
Majesty’s Government were not justified 
in spending the money of this country, 
and lavisbing the lives of Englishmen, 
without definite aim and object. A large 
portion of the country was most fertile; 
and if we determined to remain there 
until a settled Government was set up, 
then Her Majesty’s Government would 
be justified in shedding blood, if neces- 
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sary, and spending money ; but, if not, 
were they justified in causing the life of 
a single Englishman to be lost, or spend- 
ing a single shilling of our money? He 
should like to know for what the Expe- 
dition was forming, because the original 
purpose, he was told, was the rescue of 
General Gordon? He was beyond the 
power of rescue now. He had saved 
Her Majesty’s Government trouble in 
the way in which it was generally saved, 
their attempts to save having, unfortu- 
nately, been settled by slaughter before 
they could reach the objects. That part 
of the Expedition was gone. He did 
not know what their object was. When 
they got to Khartoum, were they going 
to use every effort for the relief of other 
garrisons still holding out in the Soudan? 
That was a question, and, surely, an 
important one, which no Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government had touched 
upon in that debate. He wanted to 
know what was to become of these garri- 
sons? He wanted to know whether 
Her Majesty’s Government considered 
themselves in any way responsible for 
them? Last night the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Derby) said the Government 
were not responsible for the position of 
these garrisons; but it seemed to him 
(the Earl of Dunraven) that we were as 
responsible as if there were English 
soldiers placed there under the direction 
of Her Majesty’s Government, because 
Her Majesty’s Government compelled 
the Egyptians to announce their inten- 
tion of retiring from the Soudan, and 
thus, practically, to leave the garrisons 
to their fate. Therefore, Her Majesty’s 
Government, he maintained, were as 
much responsible for the lives of these 
men as if they had been sent there by 
Her Majesty’s Government. He did 
not know how far it was feasible to 
rescue some of these garrisons; but he 
wanted to know whether the Govern- 
ment felt this responsibility, and would 
take all the measures they could to carry 
it out? Last year, it was said, Lord 
Wolseley was to take measures to re- 
lieve the garrison of Sennaar, and was 
receiving his instructions. He would 
like to know if that noble and gallant 
General would be exceeding his instruc- 
tions now if he took any measures for the 
relief of Sennaar? He would like to 
know if anything was to be done to re- 
lieve the gallant garrison at Kassala? 
Were they to be left to the same fate 
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as the garrisons at Sinkat and other 
places? He understood, some time ago, 
that some Treaty arrangement had been 
made with Abyssinia. For this country to 
employ Native Abyssinians to operate in 
a religious war against fanatical Musul- 
men was, on the face of it, an injudicious 
act, and it was only excusable if some 
great object was to be gained by it. 
Then we knew that Italy was established 
in Massowah. The Government, he 
thought, might give the House some in- 
formation on that point. The informa- 
tion required was, whether that had any- 
thing to do with either Suakin or the 
policy in the Soudan ? As to the Mahdi, 
we knew, on very good authority, that 
not very long ago the Mahdi might have 
been disposed of very summarily with a 
force of, say, 500. That fact was used by 
a Member opposite as a proof of the in- 
significance of the movement. Now, it 
heavily taxed the British Army to put a 
force in the field against him, to say no- 
thing of the enormous expense. The 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies seemed to have made an extra- 
ordinary and novel discovery, which he 
imparted to the House the previous 
night. He said he had discovered that 
the Mahdi was not a petty Chief, 
struggling to be free, but was at the 
head of a religious movement, and it was 
a movement that might have grave con- 
sequences. Her Majesty’s Government 
might have had information from vari- 
ous sources which they could recognize 
as authentic by men well knowing the 
country. The ex-Khedive had given a 
strong opinion long ago as to the reli- 
gious movement of the Mahdi; andsimilar 
opinions had been given by Mr. Broadley, 
who had defended Arabi, by Arabi him- 
self, by Dr. Schweinfurth, by Sir Samuel 
Baker, by General Gordon himself, by 
Mr. Blunt, and by Mr. Villiers-Stuart. 
All these had borne testimony to the 
importance of this movement, and had 
all explained that it was a religious and 
political movement which, if not checked, 
would endanger Egypt. In spite of this 
they were told that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not reason to suppose that 
the Mahdi was anything more than a 
petty Chief struggling to be free. That 
was a fair example of the ignorance 
which characterized Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on matters of this importance; 
and he did not think that the feebleness 
of their policy could be better exemplified 
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than by the of the noble Earl the 
First Lordof he Admiralty last night. 
He explained that, although evil conse- 
uences had happened, Her Majesty’s 
Guveraxent were oping that something 
would occur. Her Y" sty’s Government 
were constantly hoy ag that something 
would occur, and consequently took no 
measures to prevent the disasters which 
followed. The announcement that they 
would be glad to see a certain policy at 
Khartoum showed the greatest amount 
of ignorance concerning affairs going on 
in that part of the world—an amount of 
ignorance absolutely inconceivable. They 
had naturally heard a great deal about 
General Gordon, who had occupied the 
attention of everybody for a long time ; 
and now Her Majesty’s Government 
seemed anxious to show that he exceeded 
his instructions, and that he did not ful- 
fil his mission in the way in which he 
undertook to do it. They also said that 
it was impossible for them to anticipate 
the danger he was in; and the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies went so far as to say that in one 
respect only had Gordon’s wishes not 
been carried out, and that was on the 
Zebehr policy. As he (the Earl of Dun- 
phe understood, the first and greatest 
considerations were for General Gordon 
to go out and ascertain the best means 
of evacuating the Soudan, supplemented 
by a distinct mission to evacuate the 
Soudan given him by the Khedive and 
accepted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Gordon went out, and let them see what 
he did on this matter. After General 
Gordon arrived at Khartoum, he sent 
some valuable and important Reports 
bearing upon the difficulties and dangers 
of his position. In a telegram in Janu- 
ary, 1884, to Sir Evelyn Baring from 
Khartoum are these words— 

“I implore you, in view of the impossibility 
of relieving the pm to give orders to 
retreat, as one-third of the troops are disaffected, 
and cannot be depended upon for maintaining 
order in the town.” , 


General Gordon telegraphed from Ber- 
ber on his way out, just at the time the 
Egyptian Forces were at Suakin. He 
said— 

“TIT would not, were I supreme, try again any 
Egyptian Forces at Suakin, but would engage 
8,000 Turkish troops in British pay. ‘hat 
would settle the affair.””—[Egypt. No. 12 (1884), 
p. 56.) 

Then Gordon arrived at Khartoum on 
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the 18th, and on the very same day 
telegraphed home to say that he would 
not be able to place a successor in his 
seat, because that would be a signal for 
general anarchy throughout the coun- 
try. Yet the Prime Minister said the 
other day that General Gordon could 
have withdrawn at any time he liked. 
At a later date he asked for 200 Indian 
troops to be sent to Wady Halfa. He 
(the Earl of Dunraven) did not think it 
necessary to repeat many of these tele- 
grams, because it was distinctly stated 
last night that there was no reason to 
suppose that Gordon was in any danger 
and could not have returned himself at 
any time. In March he telegraphed— 


**T have no option about staying at Khar- 
toum. It has passed out of my hands,.’”— 
[Egypt. No. 12 (1884), p. 135.] 


Before that he said— 


“Should you wish to intervene, send 200 
British troops to Wady Halfa .. . . and then 
open up Suakin- Berber road by Indian 
troops.’’—[Zbid. 151. } 


On March 1, after his request was re- 
fused, he said— 


‘*T will do my best to ej out your instruc- 
tions ; but I feel conviction I shall be caught in 
Khartoum.”—[Jbid. 162.] 


In face of this telegram, Her Majesty’s 
Government came down there and 
affected to tell their Lordships that they 
were ignorant that General Gordon was 
in danger, and that they acceded to all 
his wishes. Then, as to his mission, 
that was said to be a mission of peace, 
and so it was a mission of peace; and 
General Gordon endeavoured to carry it 
out in a peaceful way. First of all he 
had wished to have a personal interview 
with the Mahdi. That had been abso- 
lutely forbidden by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. His next request had been 
that Zebehr should be sent to him as 
his successor, and that request was also 
vetoed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
They had been told that General Gor- 
don could not have been in a position to 
judge, and that Her Majeaty’s Govern- 
ment at home knew better. But the 
Government seemed to have forgotten 
that Stewart had aiso said that Zebehr 
should be sent, as well as Nubar Pasha 
and Sir Evelyn Baring. Sir Evelyn 
Baring had said that he believed the 
best course would be to permit Zebehr 
tosucceed General Gordon. He said— 
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‘tT believe that Zebehr is the only possible 
man you can suggest to go there, and Nubar 


Pasha is strongly in his favour.” 


Yet, whether they were right or not, 
the Government did put a distinct veto 
on the two means by which Gordon 
hoped to carry out his mission. First, 
by an interview with the Mahdi, and, 
secondly, by sending Zebehr Pasha. He 
asked for force, but force was invariably 
refused him. He asked for a British 
Force and he asked for a Turkish Force. 
All these requests were absolutely not 
only not complied with, but were refused 
in the strongest terms by Her Majesty’s 
Government; and yet they came and 
said now that they did everything that 
Gordon asked them to do, The only 
thing that General Gordon did that Her 
Majesty’s Government acceded to was his 
proclamation that the Slave Trade should 
not be interfered with. That was the 
one solitary instance in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not interfere 
with General Gordon. In every other 
respect, in attempts to carry out his 
mission, they refused him what he asked, 
and gave him absolutely nothing at all. 
Then they come and say General Gor- 
don might have retired if he would. 
They entirely miscalculated their man if 
they thought it might be possible for 
him to leave behind him those who had 
trusted to him. He said he would not 
go, for the sufficient reason that the 
Arabs would not let him. ‘‘ Evil com- 
munications,” it was said, ‘corrupt 
good manners ;”’ but the communica- 
tions from Her Majesty’s Government 
to General Gordon had not been suffi- 
cient to make him throw aside his re- 
sponsibility, or to prevent him carrying 
out the mission he was sent there to 
fulfil. He would say nothing more on 
the subject of General Gordon. The 
noble Earl the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty took exception to the points 
raised by the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) in his most able 
speech. It was necessary to draw the 
line somewhere. To go back to the 
Dual Control was absolutely absurd. 
The result of the statement that we 
would interfere by force in Egypt, if 
necessary, was that we were obliged to 
send our ships to Alexandria. That 
step was protested against in the most 
vigorous way by the Sultan. He would 
not say whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had become responsible for all that 
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ensued. Asa matter of fact, the forts 
were bombarded, the town was burnt, 
and a great massacre occurred, because 
Her Majesty’s Government were not 
prepared tosend troops. Her Majesty’s 
Government said they could not find 
troops because of the political condition 
of the country. It was a strange thing, 
if they were able to bombard the town, 
that they were not able to find troops 
and prevent massacre, and prevent 
Alexandria from being burnt. England 
was alone in the matter; we had the 
entire responsibility on our shoulders. 
He would like to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government accepted it— 
whether they intended to remain there 
until they had put the Government of 
the country on a secure basis, and had 
reconstructed society? They did nothing 
of the kind. They made an attempt to 
withdraw their troops with the loss of 
General Hicks and 10,000 men. The 
natural consequence was that the Mahdi 
and his movement came to a head, 
and gathered great force. Another 
point was that we were obliged to 
undertake the Expedition to Suakin. 
Could any reasonable man doubt that if 
that Expedition had been planned in 
time, and sent out in time, it could have 
proceeded from Suakin to Berber, and 
the whole thing would have been ended 
there and then. There was a second 
point at which the Government could 
have averted all the consequences that 
followed from that date. If they had 
sent across from Suakin to Berber, there 
would have been an end of the Mahdi, 
and we should have been spared all the 
trouble that had occurred since. But 
Her Majesty’s Government did nothing 
of the kind. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment sent out General Gordon; and 
since they sent out General Gordon 
they might have interfered. Not only 
did they not interfere themselves, but 
they would not allow anyone else to in- 
terfere; and the whole responsibility 
rested with Her Majesty’s Government. 
He maintained that there were three 
distinct occasions when a determined 
policy might have been adopted—first, 
before the bombardment; second, after 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir ; and, thirdly, 
after the destruction of Osman Digna’s 
Force at Suakin, when an Expedition 
might have been sent to Berber. Even 
after General Gordon went to Khartoum, 
Her Majesty’s Government might have 
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averted all the disasters that had befallen 
us in Egypt. We were told the other 
night that we were not entitled to exile 
Arabi. He did not know in what light 
we looked upon Arabi; but some time 
ago Her Majesty’s Government spoke 
of him as aiding a people who were 
struggling to be free. Who were the 
People who were struggling to be free? 

ere they the Egyptian traders, or the 
Arabs, or the Fellaheen Native popula- 
tion? Who were the people struggling 
for freedom intheSoudan? Were they 
the Arab slave hunters, the Arab con- 
querors of the country, or the Native 
negro tribes of the Soudan? Whenever 
Her Majesty’s Government were seized 
with a violent desire to fight, and were 
anxious to kill somebody, then they 
said—‘‘ This man isa rebel, and he must 
be smashed ;” but when they changed 
’ their mood, and did not wish to do any- 
thing, they turned round and said that 
the same people were ‘“‘a gallant race 
struggling to be free,’ and that it was 
contrary to all their principles to inter- 
fere with them in any way. He remem- 
bered certain words that were used by 
Mr. Gladstone just before he came into 
Office. They were noble and excellent 
words ; but unfortunately they were not 
carried out. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that we were both rich and strong, 
but that no people were rich and strong 
enough to disregard the priceless value 
of human sympathies; that at the close 
of the year, should an account be taken, 
he trusted that they might not find that 
they commanded a less meagre store of 
those human sympathies than they had 
at its beginning. Now, for himself, he 
(the Earl of Dunraven) might ask whe- 
ther, since they took Office, the present 
Government had much increased the 
stock of those sympathies? When they 
succeeded to power the country enjoyed 
the friendship and respect of all foreign 
nations. That could hardly be said to 
be the case still. Their policy had caused 
the deaths of 500 Englishmen and fully 
50,000 Egyptians and Arabs; and that 
was not likely to increase the stock of 
human sympathies extended to them in 
North-East Africa. Before very long 
the Government would have to render 
an account not only to Parliament, but 
to the country. The people would audit 
that account, and he doubted very much 
whether they would consider the record 
a satisfactory one which was so disfigured 
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by such frightful extravagance both of 
money and of human life. 

Lorpv ABERDARE said, that in a 
crisis like the present, if it could be 
shown that with safety and advantage 
to the country the Government could be 
replaced on the Treasury Benches by 
noble Lords opposite and their Friends, 
he should willingly vote for the Resolu- 
tion that night. But he thought it 
ssemed to him that the double indict- 
ment preferred against Her Majesty’s 
Government by the noble Marquess in 
his Resolution had signally failed, and 
that, so far from the present dangerous 
condition of the country being improved, 
it would be greatly aggravated by the 
assumption of Office on the part of 
noble Lordsopposite. The Government 
were made responsible for the failure to 
rescue General Gordon ; but if there had 
not been one traitor in Khartoum and 
Sir Charles Wilson’s Force had been 
able to relieve the place, he believed that 
Her Majesty’s Government, instead of 
being vehemently attacked, would have 
been held up to the country as a model 
of wisdom and vigour. All this came 
about because of an act of treachery 
48 hours before the arrival of troops at 
Khartoum. It was known that Gordon’s 
troops were not trustworthy, that they 
gave many excuses for desertion and 
abandonment, and yet up to this unhappy 
day his troops had proved themselves 
faithful enough to warrant him believ- 
ing that he might depend upon them. 
The question, therefore, of the condem- 
nation of the Government rested not 
upon their own actions, but upon the 
fact that a traitor took measures to be- 
tray his Leader 48 hours before the ar- 
rival of succour. It had been said that 
the Government had received telegrams 
from General Gordon announcing his 
danger, and pointing out the manner in 
which that danger might be overcome ; 
but he asked if there was any person 
who would accept the recommendations 
with our knowledge of what had taken 
place in the country? One of General 
Gordon’s propositions was that 200 troops 
should be sent to Wady Halfa; but was 
it to be supposed that this small force 
would really have been of any use? 
Another proposition was the sending of 
500 Cavalry from Suakin after the vic- 
tories of General Graham; but if these 
men had started on their journey it was 
improbable that any of them would have 
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been alive. It was also said that General 
Graham’s Force should have advanced 
after his victories in the Eastern Soudan; 
but no man who had the slightest know- 
ledge of the means necessary for such a 
movement in such a country would ad- 
vocate it. The wells on the route be- 
tween Suakin and Berber were few ; the 
population was hostile; and there were 
many other considerations against the 
adoption of military movements which 
contained a considerable element of rash- 
ness. If the noble Marquess was to 
succeed in putting out the Government 
and taking their place all his eloquence 
would not give him a majority in the 
other House unless he could obtain the 
support of the Irish Members. Within 
the last few days some steps had been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Opposition in 
the House of Commons to secure that 
support. He had seen with the deepest 
regret the authority of the Speaker set 
at defiance, and that course had been 
supported by a considerable number of 
the Members of the Opposition. He 
saw in that an incident not unconnected 
with the proceedings of their Lordships’ 
House that evening. It was of ill- 
omen, and if by such means the Govern- 
ment were displaced he was afraid great 
injury would be inflicted on the best in- 
terests of the country. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP repudiated the 
insinuation of the noble Lord who had 
just spoken, and said that on the occa- 
sion referred to the power which the 
Speaker proposed to exercise was one 
which was to be employed for the first 
time in circumstancesof great perplexity, 
and after the discussion it was proposed 
to close had not lasted more than two 
hours ; and, under such circumstances, it 
was surely open to independent Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons to vote 
as they thought fit. Ifthe only defence 
of the Government was that they had 
nearly succeeded in saving General Gor- 
don, that defence was a very poor one. 
The noble Lord had endeavoured to show 
that the Government were not to blame 
on account of the reeent Expedition 
being too late, because Sir Charles Wil- 
son had reached Khartoum two or three 
days after it had fallen owing to 
treachery. But were the Government 
justified in running the time to so fine a 
point that it was necessary to make that 
most dangerous and unprecedented 
march across the Desert from Korti to 
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the Nile, which had been so heroically 
performed, but at so great a loss of life ? 
After all,that march had ended in failure. 
He considered that the conduct of the 
Government towards General Gordon 
had been characterized neither by gene- 
rosity nor magnanimity. The noble 
Lord suggested that no reasonable man 
could have accepted General Gordon’s 
suggestions such as those to send a few 
troops to Wady Halfa and two squadrons 
of Cavalry to Berber. But General 
Gordon did not base these suggestions 
on the material value of a small body 
of troops, but on the effect which they 
would have as an indication that the 
power of England was behind them and 
would be exerted if necessary. This 
suggestion of General Gordon’s ap- 
peared perfectly reasonable. And the 
moral effect of such a demonstration 
might have been to prevent the disasters 
which subsequently occurred. As was 
well known, our advance upon the Nile 
had secured the Mudir of Dongola as 
an ally; and it was perfectly natural to 
believe, as General Gordon did, that the 
appearance of British troops at Wady 
Halfa would have secured great advan- 
tages to the garrison at Berber. Berber 
did not fall until June, and there had 
been ample time for a small detachment 
of British troops to march from Suakin 
to Berber to relieve the garrison there. 
On March 24 Sir Evelyn Baring recom- 
mended that this should be done, and 
quoted the opinions of Generals Ste- 
phenson and Wood to show that it 
was perfectly practicable. The noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in a speech on the 19th of 
February, took great credit to the 
Government for having taken upon 
themselves the responsibility for every- 
thing Gordon did. But how were those 
brave words borne out? General Gor- 
don invited the co-operation of Zebehr 
Pasha, and suggested that he should 
be appointed to succeed him as Go- 
vernor General; but the noble Earl 
refused his permission. On the 6th of 
March the noble Earl made another 
speech about General Gordon; and he 
(Earl Beauchamp) thought he could 
detect a shadow of want of confidence. 
The noble Earl then said— 

“With regard to ourselves we have had con- 
fidence in General Gordon, and we hope and 
believe it was justified.” 


Those were hardly such cordial terms 
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as those used by the noble Earl on Feb- former independence, they would make 
ruary 19. Again, on the 6th of March, | their last state far worse than thefirst. He 
Mr. Gladstone said that the Government characterized as a stupendous blunder 
made themselves responsible for the | the announcement of the abandonment 
measures adopted by General Gordon; | of the Soudan at the time it was done. 
but how did the noble Earl carry out | When there were garrisons and persons 
that promise of Mr. Gladstone? On the engaged in commerce in the country, it 





. | 
21st of May the noble Earl in a despatch 
said— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government have been at all 
times ready to assist the Government of the 
Khedive with their advice as to the best means of | 
withdrawing from the Soudan the Egyptian gar- | 
risons. . . and for that purpose they consented 
to the mission of General Gordon; but. . . the 
presence of Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan | 
; . . isin no way due toany act of Her Majesty’s | 
Government, and that they cannot hold them- | 
selves responsible for the measures which those | 
on the spot may think fit to take with a view to | 
facilitate their withdrawal.’’—[Egypt. No. 26 | 
(1884), p. 50.] 


Who was meant by ‘‘ those on the spot,” 
but General Gordon? The despatch of 
the noble Earl of the 11th of March 
recognized the responsibility of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for that which, in 
this despatch of the 21st of May, he 
afterwards repudiated. It was true that 
a large part of the Soudan consisted of 
barren desert; but a great part also 
was a region of unbounded fertility. 
Both Lord Dufferin and Sir Samuel | 





‘referred to the growing 


was the height of folly to announce that 
they would evacuate the Soudan before 
they had placed those persons in a posi- 
tion of safety. Anybody could see that. 
such an action was not only insane in 
its idea, but likely to be disastrous in 
its consequences. The noble Earl had 
ower of the 
Mahdi; but why had Her Majesty’s 
Government allowed it to grow? The 
Government had received many warn- 
ings; but they had deliberately disre- 
garded them, and now the plea was 
raised that the circumstances had 
changed. But the charge against Her 
Majesty’s Government was that the cir- 
cumstances had changed, and that they 
knew that they would change. What 
was to become of the railway from Sua- 
kin to Berber? They had had some 
experience of difficulties in regard to 
another highway—the Suez Canal; and 
he thought the House and the country 
ought to know what was to become of 
the railway after it was laid down. Who 





Baker recommended the retention of a | was to be responsible for its administra- 
art of the Soudan. Sennaar, Berber, | tion if it did not remain in the hands of 
ongola, and Khartoum were all Pro-| England or Egypt? He did not think 

vinces of great fertility, which, when | they were unduly trespassing upon the 

General Gordon was in his former posi- | reticence of Her Majesty’s Government 

tion of Governor General of the Soudan, |in asking to be taken int« their confi- 

were a source of great wealth and com- dence, and to be informed with what 
merce; and even in the last few years | objects and purposes this railway was 
of Egyptian finance—before 1882—were to be constructed? In conclusion, the 
also a source of revenue. He wanted to | noble Earl spoke of General Gordon’s 
know, therefore, what reason there was | death, and said that on the shoulders of 
for abandoning those four fertile Pro- 'the Government must rest the responsi- 
vinces? When they spoke in Govern- | bility for the agonies with which his 
ment despatches of “restoring to the | heart must have been filled. 

inhabitants their former position of in-| Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, 
dependence,” he wanted to know whom | he would not trespass on the time of the 
they meant by the inhabitants, and what | House by any lengthened speech. The 
by independence? Did they mean the debate had already lasted nearly two 
independence of the slave, or the inde- days, and a remarkable feature of it had 
pendence of the slave-hunter? Were | been the extraordinary vitality of cer- 
they going to abandon the people of the ‘tain of the arguments used, which were 

Soudan to the anarchy from which they | refuted over and over only to come to 

were rescued by General Gordon 10 life again. The remark did not apply 

years ago? Was that their idea of a | to the speech of the noble Earl who had 
mission of mercy ; or were they going just down, and who, in closing, had paid 
to restore to them a peaceful and orderly | a tribute to the late General Gordon— 

Government in which life and property |a tribute which everyone would agree 

could be secure? If they really did ‘with. General Gordon had only filled 

mean to restore those Provinces to their | that place in their Lordships’ mind 
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which he was sure he now filled in the 
minds of all Englishmen, and which he 
would fill in the minds of Englishmen 
for many years tocome. The noble Earl 
opposite, who had framed a careful in- 
dictment of the Government, had inquired 
as to the railway which was to be laid 
down. As to that, he could only re- 
iterate what had already been stated, 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that it was to be undertaken simply and 
solely for military purposes. The only 
object for it being laid down was in 
order that they might safely withdraw 
Lord Wolseley from Khartoum. Lord 
Wolseley had himself specially asked 
for it, and it was purely in deference to 
his request that it would be proceeded 
with. The noble Earl also asked why 
the Government did not long ago under- 
take to smash the Mahdi, because he 
would then have been easily smashed. 
The answer was simply this—that it 
never had been originally an object of 
the Government to smash the Mahdi; 
and it was only now, when his advance 
was likely to embarrass the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, that they 
thought it necessary to adopt the policy 
of dealing with the Mahdi in that sum- 
mary manner. Then, as to the issue of 
the Proclamation of the abandonment 
of the Soudan, on account of which 
some condemnation had been passed on 
Her Majesty’s Government, that step 
had General Gordon’s hearty sanction 
and approval. To have sent a White 
man and a Christian into that part of 
the world at a time of great confusion 
without some definite object of which 
the population were likely to approve 
would have been to commit him to a far 
greater danger than that upon which he 
voluntarily embarked. The one thing on 
which the entire population of that part 
of the world was agreed was the desire to 
be rid of all European control. Hatred 
of all Christians was a feeling common 
to all the Arab tribes in that neigh- 
bourhood. The noble Earl who spoke 
a short time ago (the Earl of Dunraven) 
stated thatall the disasters that had fallen 
upon the Soudan were the result, not of 
the Dual Control, but of the Joint Note 
for the maintenance of the Khedive and 
the government of Egypt. Of course, it 
was quite true that the issue of the 
Note had affected all the subsequent 
events; but why was that Note issued ? 
Simply and solely for the reason that 
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this country was led by the action of the 
noble Marquess opposite into a joint 
partnership with France, which obliged 
us to consult, and in a great measure to 
follow, the wishes of that country. Prac- 
tically, we had undertaken the govern- 
ment of Egypt in conjunction with 
France; and it was owing to the ex- 
treme urgency of keeping on friendly 
terms with France, and in order that 
this partnership might not be wrecked, 
that the Joint Note was issued. M. Gam- 
betta, who was then at the head of 
the French Government, was a man 
of a strong will and of an enterprizing 
character; and he it was who urged the 
issuing of this particular Note. In fact, 
it rather appeared from the Blue Books 
that the Foreign Secretary himself ob- 
jected to it, and that it was only when it 
appeared that our relations with France 
would be in danger that he yielded. 
Had Gambetta remained in power, it is 
not improbable that the understanding 
with France might have been successfully 
maintained; and if it had been, then 
Arabi would in all probability never 
have ventured to raise his standard of 
rebellion. Therefore, the Government 
were justified at the time in concurring 
in the presentation of the Joint Note. 
Then, as to the future, the Government 
had been asked to pledge themselves to a 
particular definite line of policy on the 
conclusion of the military operations in 
the Soudan. He did not see how they 
could have sufficient groundwork for ar- 
riving at any decision until the military 
operations were concluded. Nothing 
could be more rash than to announce a 

recise and definite plan of that kind. 

he Government had, however, inti- 
mated their desire to form something 
like an orderly Government at Khar- 
toum before leaving it. The Govern- 
ment had gone as far as they could in 
intimating to the House and the 
country that they did not intend simply 
to smash the Mahdi and then leave 
the country. Of one thing he was 
confident, and that was that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government fully intended to es- 
tablish an orderly Government at Khar- 
toum before troops were withdrawn from 
that capital, the ultimate object being to 
leave both Egypt and the Soudan en- 
tirely. The object of the Motion was 
to turn out the present Government and 
replace them by the opposite Party ; but 
it seemed to him that, seeing that our 
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present difficulties had arisen not merely, 
as the noble Earl had suggested, from 
the Joint Note, but from the partnership 
with France in the government of Egypt 
which had made that Note a necessity, 
that would be an extremely illogical step 
to take merely because Her Majesty’s 
Government had not yet been entirely 
successful in their attempt to undo the 
mischiefs which their Predecessors had 
created. 

Toe Eart or HARDWICKE took 
credit for having initiated the interesting 
debate upon the sending out of General 
Gordon which took place in April last 
year. The fears then expressed had, 
unfortunately, been realized. He did 
not wish to underrate the difficulties the 
Government had had to contend with 
during the time that they had been in 
Office; but he, nevertheless, thought 
they had brought upon themselves the 
indictment now urged against them by 
their determined obstinacy in rejecting 
advice, and indecision in adopting any 
course. He hoped that in the course of 
that debate they would have some ex- 
planation from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment which would lighten the minds of 
many people as to the reason why 
General Gordon was ever sent to Khar- 
toum at all, and why, when he was sent, 
the Government did not take the re- 
sponsibility of his mission, and treat him 
as an Ambassador to any Foreign State. 
From first to last, the evil of the Govern- 
ment in Egyptian affairs had been vacilla- 
tion in policy and indecision in action. The 
taunt of the Government had been that 
the present Opposition was responsible 
for the Dual Control. He admitted it; 
but, had they been in power, none of the 
difficulties which had arisen would have 
occurred. He believed that if the late 
M. Gambetta had been alive and in 
power in France at the time the Egyp- 
tian Question arose, a much more 
vigorous and satisfactory policy would 
have been pursued. After the death of 
M. Gambetta, France had become one 
of the greatest difficulties in our nego- 
tiations. The Government had, un- 
fortunately, given way to M. Freycinet. 
The policy of an English Government 
with regard to Egypt ought to have 
been linked with that of the Suzerain ; 
but ever since the Russo-Turkish War 
the policy of this country had been 
changed towards Turkey, and now this 
country was beginning to feel some of 
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the very serious difficulties which arose 
from attempting to conduct the affairs 
of a Mahommedan country without the 
assistance of the Caliph. If they had 
not made this change of policy, he be- 
lieved that they would not have had to 
send an Army to defeat Arabi, or to send 
General Gordon to the Soudan. But 
whenever Turkey had proposed to do 
anything she had been thwarted by 
England and France. When an Envoy 
was sent to Turkey, they sent their ships 
to Alexandria, and after the Envoy had 
returned their ships remained. What 
had taken place? The revolt at Alex- 
andria was in May, 1882, and lasted 
a month ; a British squadron was there, 
but did nothing to quell the insurrec- 
tion. In June the Government had 
instructed Sir Beauchamp Seymour to 
bombard Alexandria. In his opinion, 
that was one of the most atrocious 
acts ever committed by a British Govern- 
ment. There were no troops landed to 
save Alexandria from bloodshed; but 
they waited till the end of August to 
put down Arabi Pasha. The whole of 
their Egyptian policy from that time 
had become an imbroglio and an incubus 
upon the English nation. The next 
step had been to send General Gordon 
to rescue the garrisons in the Soudan. 
The Government then sent an efficient 
Army to Suakin; but after having de- 
feated Osman Digna, instead of making 
up their minds to open up the route to 
Berber, they had refused to do so, 
against every advice, and against the 
imploring demands of General Gordon 
himself; against the advice even of 
their own Minister at Cairo. It was 
perfectly possible to open up the Suakin- 
Berber route; and, at all events, it 
should have been attempted. But no 
arguments, no entreaties, no implor- 
ing demands in either House of Par- 
liament or in the country at large, 
had had the slightest effect on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. They had been 
wrapped up in a policy of direct obstinacy. 
The blame entirely rested. with Her 
Majesty’s Government. They had from 
first to last warnings from persons whose 
opinions were worth having, that Gene- 
ral Gordon was in the most imminent 
danger, and yet they disregarded them. 
He hoped that the noble and gallant 
Lord (Lord Napier of Magdala) would 
state to their Lordships what he thought 
of the march up the Nile. Whether 
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that House and the other House of Par- 
liament would that night pronounce a 
verdict that would force the Prime Mi- 
nister to place his resignation in the 
hands of the Queen remained to be 
seen. He did not, however, believe that 
if the Government had a majority in 
either House of Parliament it would in 
the least remove the imputation and 
slur which rested on them. The time 
would come when the country would be 
able to give their verdict. They would 
join hands round the grave of General 
Gordon ; and they would then say, feel- 
ing the sorrow which overwhelmed them 
all, that the policy of vacillation and 
inaction was the murderer of General 
Gordon. 

Lorpv NAPIER or MAGDALA: My 
Lords, reference has been made to my 
former observations in this House, and 
I find it incumbent on me to revert to 
them. On the 4th of April, 1884, the 
question of the safety of General Gor- 
don appeared to me very serious, and I 
had failed to learn that Her Majesty’s 
Government were making any prepa- 
ration for his relief. Knowing from ex- 
perience how much preparation is re- 
quired for even a small Expedition of a 
difficult nature, I gave Notice of a Ques- 
tion to ask the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs whether any Expedition would 
be sent for General Gordon’s relief; and 
whether the Scientific Departments had 
been requested to consider how such 
could be effected either from Suakin or 
Cairo? The Prime Minister having the 
previous day declared that he was not 
prepared to send an Expedition for the 
relief of General Gordon—which I only 
became aware of on entering the House 
—I confined my Question to asking 
whether the Government would be pre- 
pared with a plan in case it should be 
necessary. I beg permission of the 
House to read an extract from my re- 
marks. I said— 


‘* The Government had declared that at pre- 
sent in their belief such an Expedition was not 
necessary; but the time might come when the 
opinion of the Government might change, and 
when General Gordon’s position might not be 
so secure as it appeared to be at present; and, 
therefore, it would be a dreadful thing if Gene- 
ral Gordon should escape—if it were possible to 
imagine that such a noble nature would attempt 
to escape—and leave behind him those who 
might suffer all the evils of an unfortunate 
war. It was ible the time would come 


when the Government might consider it neces- 
sary to relieve Khartoum; and if such 
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was to be carried out, it would certainly be 
carried out from either Cairo or Suakin, and it 
would be done with more effect if every step 
had been previously prepared by the Scientific 
Departments under the Government, whose re- 
sources were inexhaustible. Khartoum was 
about 445 miles from Suakin, and about 1,200 
miles from Cairo. Of the distance between 
Khartoum and Suakin there were 200 miles of 
route by the Nile, and of the remaining 245 
miles, 100 miles consisted of Desert, which 
might be divided into, and traversed in, two 
stages of 50 miles each. Then there came 145 
miles of level country, between the Desert and 
the Red Sea. There would be no difficulty at 
any season of the year in making a practicable 
route across those 145 miles; and then there 
would be those 100 miles of Desert to be 
crossed. Along the 145 miles, at every stage 
there was some water to be got, good or indif- 
ferent; and no doubt it would be in the power 
of the force occupying those halting places to 
get more water, and to sink more wells in the 
neighbourhood of the springs. No doubt the 
climate of Suakin was very severe indeed; but 
it was not unhealthy, and he believed that the 
country could be crossed by British troops, 
properly equipped, at any time of the year.”’— 
(3 Hansard, [286] 1612.) 

At that time the Mahdi’s followers 
were not in possession of Berber, 
and therefore nothing would have been 
easier than for a force to have 
crossed over from Suakin, and given a 
hand to General Gordon. General Gra- 
ham then had destroyed the power of 
Osman Digna ; and although he was not 
at that moment in a position to advance 
because he had not transport camels 
they might have been got at many of 
the ports of the Red Sea. I concluded 
that if Her Majesty’s Government de- 
cided on the Nile route of 1,200 miles 
they would at once begin vigorously 
to lay down rails to pass the difficult 
Cataracts to be connected by interme- 
diate railways hereafter. I did not ob- 
ject to the Nile route under such circum- 
stances, as there was convenience in 
having Cairo as a base, and any perma- 
nent opening of the way was removing 
a great evil, and the want of communi- 
cation from Cairo to the extremities of 
the Empire. But such steps were in- 
dispensable, and also the provision of 
steamers and river transport for the 
navigation of the intermediate reaches 
of the river between the Cataracts. That 
appeared necessary then, and it appears 
to be necessary now. I did not enter 
into these details. General Wolseley 
requires support and better communica- 
tion with Cairo. As long as he can rely 
on Dongola no doubt he has a great 
resource. No one had any right to cri- 
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ticize the action of Lord Wolseley in 
ordering the advance of General Sir 
Herbert Stewart. That was a most 
gallant and brilliant advance, with the 
view of extending a hand to General 
Gordon ; but it was a great military risk. 
Lord Wolseley trusted, and justly so, to 
the valour of his troops; and if the 
movement had scleaiiled it would have 
been a brilliant achievement, which 
could not have been surpassed. There 
seems to be some anxiety as to the posi- 
tion of Lord Wolseley’s Force; but I 
have no doubt whatever that it is per- 
fectly safeunderhiscommand. Had Lord 
Wolseley’s plan to advance on Berber 
and Khartoum been carried out, it would 
have been necessary to advance from 
Suakin to Berber, in order to meet him 
and effect the withdrawal of his troops 
from Suakin. That advance has, unfor- 
tunately, been suspended. I think that 
great misapprehension has prevailed 
with regard to the climate of the Soudan. 
I know by experience that troops have 
marched and fought in India in heat 
oa as great as that of the Soudan. 

he temperature recorded in the higher 
lands in the Soudan is from 110 degrees 
to 112 degrees in the shade. I have 
records in my possession from officers in 
camp at Mooltan, in India, showing a 
temperature of 120 degrees in the shade. 
The heat of the Soudan is not so trying 
as the heat of India, although it is very 
great; and although no one would wish 
to send troops to the Soudan in the hot 
weather, if it could be avoided, yet I 
believe it would be quite possible to 
conduct operations, if necessary, even in 
the hot season, provided they are sup- 
plied with Indian tents and proper means 
of assistance. Uneasiness has prevailed, 
because so large a body of troops has 
been blocked up in Africa; but if more 
troops are required, we have only to 
raise them. I am told that Lord Wolse- 
ley had already informed the Govern- 
ment that he required 10,000 more sol- 
diers to carry out the short service 
system. Some apprehensions have been 
entertained regarding the Russian ap- 
proaches to the Afghan Frontier. All 
the Russian officers whom I have met 
are extremely pleasant people, and I 
should be extremely sorry if we should 
ever be at war with Russia; but I do 
not believe that Russia would make war 
on England for a few miles of ethnogra- 
phical frontier. I trust that the officers 
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in command of the troopsin the Soudan, 
if they find that they are able to ad- 
vance, to carry out the objects of the 
Government, will be permitted to do so 
in any season of the year. 

Tue Duxt or NORFOLK said, that 
at that stage of the debate he would 
certainly not go into a retrospect of the 
events which had led up to the present 
condition of affairs. There had not 
been a debate in their Lordships’ 
House in which argument was less 
needed. During the whole period of 
this terrible tragedy the Members of 
the Opposition had plied tne Govern- 
ment with arguments of every kind; 
but, as they all knew, the Government 
had turned a deaf ear to their warnings, 
and treated their arguments with scorn. 
Now, however, the justice of all they 
had said was abundantly proved, not 
merely by speeches on the Opposition or 
Ministerial side, but by the fact that 
the Government were now hurrying to 
do too late that which they had all 
along been urged to do while there was 
yet time. He knew they were told the 
circumstances were changed, and that 
those efforts which it was not right to 
call upon them to undertake in the way 
of risking troops and expending trea- 
sure for the life of one man and a hand- 
ful of followers was justly called for by 
the grave circumstances of the present 
condition of affairs in the Soudan. But 
he thought that only proved again more 
fully still what the Opposition had al- 
ways said and urged—namely, that Go- 
vernment must do in the end what they 
were now doing, and that they ought to 
have done it while General Gordon was 
alive, and not wait until he was dead. 
They must always remember that Gene- 
ral Gordon was sent out in no ordinary 
way. They knew that the Ministers of 
the Crown never failed in pressing upon 
the House the fact that General Gordon 
was the central point of the whole policy 
of the Government, and the representa- 
tive of all that England held most dear. 
If they did send out General Gordon in 
that way then it was their bounden duty 
to take every precaution to assure them- 
selves that they would be able to bring 
him back again. The point which they 
had now to consider was what course 
they had to take. The Government had 
been taught a bitter lesson; but had 
they shown any sign whatever that they 
had learnt it? Had they had no lesson 
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before? Could one have believed a 
short time ago that any Government 
could have received the news of the 
tragedy of Sinkat, and not, at all events, 
have provided that the safety of Gordon 
must be jealously guarded ? Even now 
they heard that the interests of England 
were still jeopardized, and that the blood 
already spilt had been spilt in vain. 
They had gone to Egypt, and they 
should be determined not to leave it 
until they had bound her to them by 
such bonds of friendship that no un- 
friendly hand could loosen them. There 
were many reasons to justify the votes 
which they were about to give; and al- 
though the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies warned their Lordships that 
that House might do just as it pleased, 
because it was not on their votes the 
existence of the Government depended. 
but on those in ‘another place,” he 
asked their Lordships whether during 
the last five years their action had been 
such as to warrant confidence being re- 
posed in them? He had no doubt that 
the historian of the future would record 
a verdict against this Administration, 
that its career had been one of degrada- 
tion and shame. He trusted that that 
might not be so; but he appealed to 
their Lordships to do their part, so that 
in that shame this House might have no 
part. They had often in that House to 
take a decision which exposed them to 
much censure and criticism out-of-doors. 
In proceeding to a division that night 
they had no such censure or criticism 
to face; for he believed that by carry- 
ing the Motion of the noble Marquess 
they would be recording on the pages 
of their country’s history the verdict for 
which their country was indignantly 
calling. 

Toe Eart or DENBIGH took a 
retrospect of the last five years, and of 
the different position which England 
occupied in 1879, when its destinies 
were intrusted to a Minister who recog- 
nized that in nations, as in individuals, 
noblesse oblige. She, by a display of de- 
termination, backed by her Fleet alone, 
saved Constantinople from the grasp of 
conquering Russia ; and this assertion of 
her power at once placed her in her old 

osition as one of the foremost European 
owers. The present Government, 
on coming into power in 1880, pro- 
ceeded, out of sheer perversity, to 
reverse all that their Predecessors had 
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done; the consequeuce of which was 
humiliation and disgrace, so that we 
were now the scorn and laughing-stock 
of the world. Formerly, our alliance 
was courted ; now, we were made of small 
account. The noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies explained last 
night what the Government policy in 
the present state of affairs was to be; 
but his explanation was characteristic 
of the noble Earl, whose policy always 
appeared to be to get as much as possi- 
ble out of harm’s way, to open his mouth 
and shut his eyes and see what Provi- 
dence would send. It behoved us now 
to see that all the blood and treasure 
poured out in the Soudan should not be 
fruitless, but that at least some blessing 
should be left behind us, when we gave 
it up, in the establishment of some 
settled form of government, by which 
the blessings, of justice and civilization 
might be insured to the inhabitants. 
Kart CADOGAN: Whatever may be 
the opinion of your Lordships upon the 
question submitted to you in the course 
of this debate, one thing I think will be 
admitted by everyone—that this discus- 
sion has taken place under most unusual 
and exceptional circumstances. I have 
not been for many years a Memberof your 
Lordships’ House; but I do not believe 
that the oldest Member of this House 
can recall an instance in which a Vote 
of Censure such as the one now under 
discussion, involving charges of the 
gravest character and possibly the very 
existence of a Government, has been 
discussed almost entirely from one side of 
the House. Peer after Peer has risen 
on the Opposition Benches, and has ar- 
rayed the facts to be found in the Papers 
presented to the House, and scarcely any 
Peers but those who are Members of the 
Government have attempted to make a 
reply. If silence were to be taken as 
giving consent, I do not believe that at 
any time has a Vote of Censure been 
carried with so much unanimity, for 
that which we are now discussing might 
be taken as carried without any division 
at all. Under such circumstances, it 
will not be necessary that I should inter- 
vene for long between your Lordships 
and the statement of the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville). The affairs 
of the Soudan have been laid before the 
House so completely that I am not dis- 
posed to go into them any further. I 
prefer to remind your Lordships that 
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there is some fear that in the discussion 
of the special Expedition to which the 
Resolution of my noble Friend refers, 
the larger interests and gp ete of 
policy may be left out of sight alto- 
gether. My Lords, we must not forget 
that this Soudan Expedition is not 
merely one of those small wars or mili- 
tary operations, usually attended with 
defeat and disgrace, to which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have accustomed us 
in past years. It is the outcome of the 
general policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in their conduct of the affairs 
of Egypt; it is only an episode in one 
phase of that great Eastern Question 
which so vitally affects the interests 
of this Empire and the whole of the 
civilized world. The country laments, 
and your Lordships lament—and your 

ief jhas found eloquent expression 
» crt this debate—the sad _ scenes 
enacted at Khartoum, and the ter- 
rible fate that has befallen that hero 
of heroes, General Gordon. But these 
disasters mean more than humiliation, 
to which, unfortunately, we are becoming 
more and more accustomed. They mean 
a failure on the part of this country at a 
time of great difficulty and great crisis 
in Continental affairs; they mean the 
loss of the influence and prestige of this 
country; they mean the weakening of 
our power before the world, and there- 
fore they demand serious attention, and 
should be viewed, in my opinion, as a 
whole. My Lords, if you examine the 
Egyptian Question as a whole, and will 
look ut the history of these affairs from 
beginning to end, you will find that Her 
Majesty’s Government never had a policy 
at all. Their line of action has been in- 
variably guided by the political exigen- 
cies of the moment. They appear always 
to be hindered by a dread of their re- 
sponsibility, which to them appears a 
perpetual bugbear; and they aro fettered, 
above all things, by the necessity of 
keeping together and consolidating that 
heterogeneous conglomeration of atoms 
which goes by the name of the Liberal 
Party. The noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) did well, last night, 
to remind your Lordships that the same 
vacillation and feebleness of purpose 
havemarked the whole history of the con- 
duct of Egyptian affairs by Her Majesty’s 
Government. It was their undecided 
counsels which prevented their dealing 
firmly and with adequate strength with 
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the rebellion of Arabi, that fons et origo 
mails of all their disasters. It was their 
undecided counsels which led to the 
massacre of the garrisons, to the de- 
spatch of General Gordon, and to the 
Expedition which was sent—too late, as 
usual—to effect his relief. Now, my 
Lords, the Prime Minister has told us 
that all these Jaches—all these iniqui- 
ties, as I should prefer to call them—of 
the Government were condoned in the 
month of May last, when he obtained 
a mechanical majority of 28 in the other 
House of Parliament to approve the 
course his Government adopted ; but at 
that time we had not the information to 
guide us to a decision on the merits of 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
which we now have fully at our disposal. 
The Government then told us that, 
although they had met with defeat and 
disaster, and although they had failed 
in rescuing the garrisons, they still 
had one trump card to play—they had 
sent General Gordon by himself to effect 
what they had been unable to attain by 
their armies and by their diplomacy 
and by their policy. If, under these cir- 
cumstances, Parliament acquitted Her 
Majesty’s Government last May, I do 
not see why they should be acquitted this 
year, after the result of Gordon’s mis- 
sion, now that that disastrous result is 
known. There is one point I should 
like to advert to which has not been 
touched upon in this debate, and that 
is, that the responsibilities we have now 
incurred in Egypt have been largely 
increased by the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government of incessantly and continu- 
ally weakening the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. It is true they have, with a 
certain amount of loyalty, supported 
Tewfik; but they have never ceased to 
interfere in all the internal affairs of 
Egypt. They have dismissed some 
Ministers and appointed others, and 
have never lost an opportunity of humi- 
liating the Governor of Egypt in the 
eyes of his subjects. Now, my Lords, 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, last night, told us that 
they could not wish to treat Egypt as an 
English Province. But if it be possible 
to treat Egypt as a British Province, 
Her Majesty’s Government have done it. 
What is the meaning of these perpetual 
sham appointments which are sup- 
osed to be made by the Khedive of 
t, and which are decided upon 
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by Her Majesty’s Government? We 
have had an instance of it within the 
last few days. Sir Evelyn Baring writes 
that Lord Wolseley wished that Prince 
Hassan should be appointed on his Staff 
as Governor of the Soudan. After some 
correspondence Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment assented to the appointment ; 
and although their policy at this mo- 
ment is that Egypt shall quit the 
Soudan and have nothing whatever to do 
with it, the brother of the Khedive has 
just been appointed Governor of the 
Soudan. But there is another instance, 
and a more remarkable one, of this ex- 
traordinary conflict of authorityin Egypt. 
When General Gordon was sent to the 
Soudan there was some difficulty felt in 
Parliament to understand the conditions 
under which he was sent; and from a con- 
versation which took place in ‘‘ another 
place” at that time it appears that 
it could not be ascertained whether 
he was appointed by Her Majesty’s 
Government or the Khedive. Under 
these circumstances, my Lords, no one 
need be astonished that Her Ma- 
jesty was advised to insert in her gra- 
cious Speech that memorable sentence, 
that ‘‘ information from Egypt included 

ainful uncertainties.’”” But the noble 

arquess yesterday said that the coun- 
sels of Her Majesty’s Government were 
not only undecided, but also divided. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty took 
umbrage at that statement. It is diffi- 
cult for us to prove that the Government 
are not a happy and united family. Our 
belief, however, is that the discussions 
in the Cabinet resemble more than any- 
thing that game which is indulged in at 
athletic sports called ‘“‘a tug of war,” 
than the friendly discussions which are 
usual in such a body. The scene which 
took place last night in the course of the 
debate also throws some light on the 
matter. My noble Friend the late Un- 
der Secretary of State for War (Viscount 
Bury), in the course of his able speech, 
was endeavouring to recapitulate some 
statements made by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. The noble Earl was not 
then in his place ; but immediately three 
Cabinet Ministers sprang to their feet 
in their anxious and earnest desire to 
correct the statements my noble Friend 
had just made, and to give the exact 
meaning which they thought attached 
to the words of the First Lord; but I 
was particularly interested to notice that 
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the Members of the Government were 
each and all at total variance with one 
another. Then the noble and learned 
Earl sprang from the Woolsack and 
gave my noble Friend the “lie di- 
rect. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, is it Parliamentary, is it in ac- 
cordance with the usages of this House, 
to apply such language to anything that 
was said? I said that I understood the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to say the 
reverse of that which the noble Viscount 
had attributed to him. 

Eart OADOGAN: My Lords, if I 
have been guilty of saying anything 
which either offends the feelings of 
the noble and learned Earl on the 
Woolsack, or which is in any sense un- 
Parliamentary, I beg, without hesita- 
tion, to retract it. Perhaps my language 
was rather more strongly descriptive of 
the statement of the noble and learned 
Earl than what I was entitled to employ ; 
but I am in the recollection of the House, 
and I do not think that the words just 
quoted by the noble and learned 1 
were exactly those which he used. I 
have, however, to apologize if I have, 
in any way, misrepresented him to the 
House. But with regard to this question 
of divided counsels, I do not quite un- 
derstand why the noble and learned 
Earl should be so anxious to disclaim the 
accusation. It appears to me that the 
fact of their being divided is the only 
possible defence that can be offered for 
many transactions which we have so 
much deplored in the course of the last 
few years. I confess I should have 
thought it would have been impossibe 
for 14 men to sit round a Council Table 
and with complete unanimity to decide 
on the courses that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have adopted. One word as 
to the delay. The culpable delay, to 
which my noble Friend alludes, I sup- 
pose may be considered to have occurred 
from the moment when danger was seen 
actually to exist. Now, the moment, in 
my opinion, when the Government should 
have considered that General Gordon 
was in danger began from the moment 
when, to use the words in his despatch, 
he was ‘‘ hemmed in ;j’’ and if they were 
cut off from communication with him 
they should have considered his danger 
and made preparations to meet the 
danger. The Prime Minister never 
waa see the danger that existed. 
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At the end of the month of April he 
solemnly told the House of Commons 
that no danger existed to the garrison 
of Berber; and before five weeks 
were over the whole garrison of Berber, 
consisting of 5,000 people, with the 
Governor of that fortress, had ceased 
to live. But, my Lords, the Prime Mi- 
nister has now given a very different 
excuse for the delay which arose. He 
says he spent three months in discussing 
with his Cabinet as to the choice they 
should make of one of the two routes 
that are now both adopted. Now, it 
is my belief that if Mr. Gladstone had 
consulted the Intelligence Department 
at the War Office—a Department which, 
perhaps, does not exist within the Cabi- 
net—he would within a much shorter 
space of time have been enabled to make 
up his mind as to which route to adopt. 
I believe the right hon. Gentleman ulti- 
mately chose the wrong one; but that 


must remain an open question. But | 


both the choice of routes and all other 
preparations should have been in time 


to meet the possible case of failure ; and | 


it seems to me that the chief weight of 
the charge that we have to make against 
the Government lies in this fact—that 
they never seem to have provided against 
possible failure and possible disaster. 
Apparently these chances never entered 
into their heads. And now they shelter 
themselves under the plea of treachery. 
Well, now, treachery is an Oriental 
weapon. It is probably the best, the 
sharpest, and the surest in Oriental 
hands, and it has various characteristics 
which might have prepared the Govern- 
ment for its use at the siege of Khar- 
toum. In the first place, traitors almost 
always lean to the strong side. They 
are quick to detect signs of weakness on 
the part of anyone; and, I ask, is it 
possible to imagine any cireumstance 
more likely to lead to such traitorous 
action as that which we are now deplor- 
ing than the course adopted by the 
Government in their whole dealings in 
this matter? If they foresaw that the 
very fact of the appearance of an Expe- 
dition in the neighbourhood of Khar- 
toum would lead to the tragedy, why 
did they ever send an Expedition at all? 
If, on the other hand, they did not fore- 
see the probability of treachery, they 
are not entitled to allege this probability 
as a reason why they should have delayed 
their preparations. The fact is, there 
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is abundant evidence in the Papers to 
show that the sending out of Gordon to 
the relief of Khartoum was a temporary 
expedient required by the political ne- 


| cessities in which Her Majesty’s Govern-- 


ment found themselves; and that the 
| Expedition was also a temporary expe- 
| dient, undertaken in the hurry of the 
/moment, in one of those rushes which 
| the noble Marquess so eloquently de- 
'seribed. And now I come to the second 
| part of the Resolution of my noble 
Friend. I agree that the difference be- 
tween it and that presented in the other 
House of Parliament is a difference in 
| form, but in meaning and scope there is 
| very little difference, indeed, between 
| them; and I believe if the Resolution 
in the other House is carried, it will be 
entirely and utterly impossible for the 
Government to retain the Office which 
they now hold. There is further a 
| reason why these two Resolutions should 
have been different both in form and 
| substance in the fact that the Resolution 
| before the other House was laid on the 
Table before the framer of it had had 
the opportunity of seeing the Papers 
which were presented a day or two 
afterwards, and of hearing the explana- 
tions afforded in both Houses of Par- 
liament. Is it to be wondered at, that, 
after we had had the advantage of seeing 
those Papers and of hearing the st.te- 
ments of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the Resolution of my 
noble Friend was couched in stronger 
terms? Now, Mr. Gladstone says that 
he will not abandon the Soudan ; but he 
has not told us how long he means to 
stay there. We know from the defini- 
tion of policy sent by General Gordon 
on the 5th of February, and never con- 
tradicted by the noble Earl, that itis the 
intention of the Government to establish 
‘* a firm Conservative Government in the 
Soudan.” But what we wish to know 
is, when you have created that Govern- 
ment, how you mean to make it a stable 
one, and to insure that it will remain 
stable after you leave? Before we make 
further sacrifices, and before we enter 
upon the expenditure of further blood 
and treasure, I think we have a right to 
demand that the objects for which we 
are going once more there are such as 
are likely to be permanent, and likely to 
benefit the country and fulfil our obli- 
gations to it. The statements of the 
Government are not sufficient. It is not 
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enna to know that they will not 
abandon the Soudan. e want to 
know what they will do while they stay 
there. We want to know what they 
intend to do with the railway. It is, I 
consider, our solemn duty to challenge 
the Government and its policy. The 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has told us that their policy has 
been the same—that there is to be no 
change, and that he is prepared to go on 
with the tacties which he has adopted 
ever since he has been at the Colonial 
Office. But there must be, in spite of 
the noble Earl, some change in the 
policy of the Government. There must 
be some change, not only in respect to 
the Soudan, but in the whole spirit 
which animates their policy in relation 
to home and foreign affairs. It has 
been said that we have been half-hearted 
in the action which we are now taking, 
and that, although prepared to censure, 
we are not ready to take responsibility. 
There is no doubt that the heritage 
which the Government leave to their 
Successors will be one of unmitigated 
woe, embarrassed finance, diminished 
prestige and authority, and an increased 
responsibility which would require some 
courage and some determination to face. 
There could be no personal ambition in 
the matter; but there are higher interests 
and duties than those of personal and 
Party feeling; and in no respect is the 
difference between the Opposition and 
the Government more clearly marked 
than when the Opposition show their 
willingness to subordinate their private 
feelings to the welfare of the country. 
I cannot believe that my noble Friend 
and those to whom we look for light and 
guidance in this matter will shrink from 
their obvious duty if this Motion iscarried. 
It is absolutely necessary that a firm, 
simple, and honest policy should be an- 
nounced, or that the present Government 
should cease toexist. I donot believe I 
am using language too strong for the 
occasion when I say that the continued 
existence of the Government has become 
a great danger and scandal to this coun- 
try. The late Earl of Beaconsfield once 
likened a Liberal Cabinet to a row of 
extinct volcanoes. But the difficulty 
now is that the volcanoes are not extinct. 
Their dangerous and spasmodic charac- 
teristics remain; and, unless they can 
be controlled, may involve the country 
in still further degradation and ruin. 
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There may be some who 
Party feelings and the existe 
Liberal Party are of more im' 
than this danger to the State, an 2 
will probably obey the crack of the 
whip, and condone the various offences 
of the Government. We, at all events, 
will not share in that responsibility. 
We have appealed to Parliament to 
solemnly condemn the Government for 
its policy in t and the Soudan; we 
believe that we have the opinion of the 
majority of the country at our back; 
and we trust to the verdict of the coun- 
try. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
your Lordships were good enough to 
allow me last week to make a statement 
with regard to the subject of our discus- 
sion to-night ; and, although this does 
not dispense with the duty of taking 
some part in the debate, I feel that it is 
a justification if I do not trespass now at 
too great length on your attention. I 
have listened to this debate, nearly the 
whole of it, with the interest which it 
deserves. One thing has struck me in 
connection with the brilliant and eon- 
densed speech of the noble Marquess 
who made the Motion (the Marquess of 
Salisbury). It was that he was much 
more sparing of strong epithets than he 
generally is on occasions of this sort. 
On the other hand, in the very able 
speech of the noble Earl who has just 
sat down (Earl Cadogan), he has rather 
departed from that persuasive modera- 
tion which generally characterizes his 
speeches, and he evidently thought 
he would try his hand at a little 
strong language. But I must do the 
noble Earl the justice to say that he 
most gracefully and courteously with- 
drew a word which appeared to your 
Lordships a little too strong. I have 
not, however, generally observed the 
same weakness in his illustrious Chief. 
My noble Friend (Earl Cadogan) has 
complained of the monopoly which his 
side of the House has had in the de- 
bate. I must admit that there has been 
speech after speech which appeared to 
me to repeat, not only what been 
said by Peers in this House, but very 
much repeating language we have read 
and heard for some time past; and it is 
quite clear that in all this technical, de- 
tailed criticism of the Government, it is 
very difficult for other than official 
Members, who have followed the thing, . 
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to give answers when these particular 
criticisms are made. I entirely agree 
with what fell from my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(the Earl of Derby) when he said that, 
though the Government differed from 
the Resolution, he had not one word to 
complain of the noble Marquess for 
bringing it forward. During the last 
two years we have had difficulties of 
a most complicated character; episode 
after episode has arisen, and whatever 
alternative was presented and adopted, 
offered occasion for criticisms, not 
only plausible, but which might very 
reasonably be made. Whether by 
the advantage which the Opposition 
have taken during those two years 
of constantly questioning, constantly 
criticizing, ana of constant attacks, a 
oe national question of this sort has 
een advanced or not, I must leave en- 
tirely to others to decide. But when 
they come forward with the avowed in- 
tention of dismissing the Government 
from Office as being incapable of hold- 
ing it, and of replacing it with one of 
their own, I can only say that I think 
that that course is perfectly right and 
Constitutional. The noble Earl has 
been good enough to give your Lord- 
ships a description of what passed in 
the Cabinet. am very sorry I have 
not seen the noble Earl in our Cabinet, 
for I should rather like to see him there. 
But when he complains of supposed dis- 
sensions in the Cabinet, I cannot help 
asking, are we the only Party who have 
dissensions? My noble Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (the Earl of 
Northbrook) the other night spoke about 
the great difference between the two Mo- 
tions in this House and the other, and he 
happened to allude to a report in the 
newspapers describing what had occurred 
at a political meeting at the house of the 
noble Marquess. 
A noble Lorp: At the Carlton Club. 
Eart GRANVILLE: Well, I do not 
know that there is much difference. The 
minute he said this, the noble Marquess 
sprang to his feet. I thought he was 
ing to smash my noble Friend by in- 
ignantly denying the truth of the state- 
ment; but not a bit of it, he merely rose 
to explain that when the Members of 
the House of Commons of his Party 
came to the meeting to complain of the 
Leader of the Opposition in the other 
House and of the Motion he had framed, 
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it | ge on a Tuesday, and not on a 
Monday. The noble Marquess, in his 
opening speech, went back somewhat. 
He went back to the time of the rebel- 
lion of Arabi. He was perfectly justified 
in doing so. When taking the respon- 
sibility of a Vote of Censure on the Go- 
vernment in a great national crisis, I 
think he was bound to explain the 
grounds of his Motion as far as be could 
do. The noble Duke who spoke soon 
after him (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) extended the charge very much. 
I may say, of all the speeches, the one 
which gave me the greatest pleasure was 
that of the noble Duke. His speeches 
are generally characterized by judicial, 
practical, good sense, and he confines 
himself closely to the points in hand. 
On this occasion, however, he claimed 
for General Stephenson a monopoly of 
the idea of the route from Suakin to 
Berber, and then the noble Duke went 
‘ ’ at a tangent and surveyed mankind 
fom China to Peru. He dropped in in 
Iadia, he came down to the South of 
Africa, he went to Ireland, he followed 
Mr. Chamberlain to Birmingham and 
Ipswich, and he most ingeniously got 
back to Egypt by way of Berlin. But 
in that brief time, the noble Duke com- 
pared Her Majesty’s Government with 
the Government to which he, the noble 
Duke, himself belonged ; and he boasted 
of the immense success of their having 
maintained peace in all the world. If 
the noble Duke had a right to go back 
to 1874, I have a right to go back to 
1874 too. Mr. Gladstone left Office with 
perfect peace everywhere, and the first 
official announcement of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs of the Con- 
servative Government was, that he found 
our relations quite excellent with all 
foreign countries, and that there never 
had been a time when this country was 
held in higher respect by foreign coun- 
tries. The noble Duke praised the ad- 
mirable means which the late Govern- 
ment took in defending India. So far 
as I know, the means they took to 
strengthen our defences in India amount 
to this—that they utterly destroyed the 
stable and firm Government then exist- 
ing in Afghanistan ; and the end of all 
things, after bloody battles and the 
murder of Cavagnari, was that the late 
Government had to retreat as fast as 
possible from Oabul, without making 
any effort to establish a firm Conserva- 
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tive Government in its place. When 
the noble Duke reproaches us with 
South Africa, does he pretend that 
the seed sown by the late Government 
was not the source of those difficulties ? 
Does he imagine that the present diffi- 
culties have nothing to do with the mea- 
sures of the late Government? With 
regard to Ireland, the noble Duke 
quoted Mr. Gladstone as to the state of 
that country, and said that he made an 
incorrect statement. But when Mr. 
Gladstone made that statement, it was 
at a time when he had no official infor- 
mation, which, however, the noble Duke 
went on to admit was not the case, as 
he, indeed, was bound to do, after the 
alarming letter which Lord Beaconsfield 
wrote to the Duke of Marlborough at 
the time. The only use of quoting 
this was to show how perfectly quiet 
Ireland was at the time. The noble 
Duke then went to Berlin, and quoted 
the remarks of Prince Bismarck, which 
were of an unfavourable character with 
regard to the Egyptian policy of the 
present Government. Now, Prince Bis- 
marck is one! of the most remarkable 
men of the time; he isa man of great 
ability, great will, and great intellect. 
Prince Bismarck is a man whose friend- 
ship is to be desired, and whose enmity 
is to be deprecated. He has rendered 
enormous service to that great country, 
Germany; he has united it; and the 
gratitude to him for that work is such 
that he has absolute power with regard 
to foreign affairs, and exercises great 
influence on the rest of the Continent. 
But, although that be the case, does 
the noble Duke pretend that we should 
abdicate all liberty of action with regard 
to the policy we pursue, either in Co- 
lonial or foreign matters? I must say 
that I have not the slightest right to 
complain of Prince Bismarck—of his 
expressing an unfavourable view of our 
Egyptian policy—for the simple reason 
that the policy of the Government has 
never yet been in accord with the advice 
with regard to Egypt which he gave to 
the late Government and to ourselves— 
namely, to take it. It was friendly ad- 
vice; but when the noble Duke re- 
proaches us for not having followed 
that advice, I have to ask him in return 
why it was not followed by Lord Beacons- 
field, who, when the same advice was 
given to him, answered that he would 


not take Egypt at a gift ? 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : Is 
that observation of Lord Beaconsfield 
to be found in any public document? I 
never heard of it before. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Do you dispute 
it? I heard it on the highest possible 
authority. It was mentioned at the 
time, and I believe it to be perfectly 
true. Unless the noble Marquess can say 
that the words were not used by Lord 
Beaconsfield, the objection he makes is 
of no use at all. Now, I come next 
to General Gordon; and no one can 
feel more regret that he was sent to 
Egypt than I do. But I do not know 
whether it is blindness on my part, 
I do not feel self-reproach for being 
one of those who were responsible 
for his having gone there. The noble 
Marquess yesterday said that General 
Gordon had gone out as a forlorn hope. 
That is not the case. If it had been 
the case, I am not quite sure that it 
would strengthen the argument. I can 
understand that in warfare, when a 
number of men volunteer for a forlorn 
hope and go, perhaps, to attack a fort, 
with a atk we chances to one that they 
will lose their lives, or be taken pri- 
soners, there is no obligation in honour 
on the Commander of the Army to risk 
any more lives in saving that forlorn 
hope. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] I believe I am 
quite right, speaking as I do in the 
presence of such great authorities. But 
General Gordon did not go out as a 
forlorn hope ; he did not consider it so; 
he was confident of success. When we 
saw General Gordon, we asked his 
advice, and it was to send him out, and 
he thought he could be successful in 
his mission. When we did send him out, 
what were the criticisms made upon us? 
The noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Waterford) said he did not approve it; 
but if he did not, he kept his reasons to 
himself, because the applause was almost 
universal in its favour. Indeed, only one 
criticism was made, and it was this— 
one in the phrase that has been so con- 
stantly applied, rightly or wrongly, to 
everything that we have done—‘ It is 
too late; he ought to have been sent two 
months before.”’ Thatcriticism, however, 
was made in ignorance of the fact that 
the Government had been considering 
the subject, though they believed that 
General Gordon had determined never to 
serve in Egypt again. Whenever we in- 
quired of the Authorities in Egypt whe- 
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ther he could be utilized the answer 
was in the negative. Therefore, the 
only criticism made upon us with re- 
a to the despatch of General Gor- 
on was perfectly unfounded. What 
would have been our responsibility, if a 
man showing everywhere such extraor- 
dinary power over Orientals, and who 
had had such conspicuous success in 
the Soudan, and told us he was able 
to assist in the work we had at heart, 
had been refused to be sentout? What 
would have been the language of the 
noble Marquess? A noble Lord said 
that we ought not to have sent him out 
alone, but should have given him a 
considerable Force. That, in my view, 
is a perfectly different question. That 
would have been a perfectly different 
eourse; and with the information then 
in our possession, I venture to say 
that if that had been the view of Gene- 
ral Gordon we should not have sent him 
out at that particular moment to go to 
fight in the Soudan. Then, again, it 
has been said that we did not give ar 
ample and sufficient discretion to General 
Gordon. I must say, in passing, that 
we entirely repudiate, with some in- 
dignation, the assertion that we sent out 
General Gordon merely to suit our con- 
venience, and not for any public object 
we had in view. I declare that to be 
absolutely without foundation. When 
we sent him out, we were desirous of 
giving him our fullest support, and the 
most ample discretion as to the course, 
in the circumstances, which he should 
pursue. We sent him out with one set 
of instructions, which were cordially 
agreed to by him. When he got to 
Egypt those instructions were changed 
at his suggestion, and with the sanction 
of the Egyptian Authority, and we imme- 
diately approved the change. We asked 
him if troops sent to Suakin would be 
of any use, and he replied—‘‘I do not 
want troops there.” We were most 
unworthily attacked in consequence 
of the Proclamation he issued. Whe- 
ther we entirely approved of the details 
or not, we supported and justified Gene- 
ral Gordon ; and we were quite prepared 
to take the consequence of his acts, and 
to approve of the details of any policy 
he might carry out within the scope of 
those instructions. Then the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) contrasted our 
policy with that of Lord Palmerston, 
who, he said, set a brilliant example 
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of supporting a subordinate. Nobody 
knows that better than I do. If a 
man employed by Lord Palmerston 
did a foolish or a wrong thing, the pri- 
vate castigation he got was something 
fearful ; but the fact once accomplished, 
Lord Palmerston took the responsibility 
on himself and defended the subordinate 
to the best of his ability. But does 
the noble Earl think that if Lord 
Palmerston had received a proposal 
from his subordinate, however dis- 
tinguished, to entirely change the policy 
which he had been instructed to carry 
out, Lord Palmerston would have taken 
it as a mark of confidence in his own 
policy, and would immediately have 
changed his policy and followed that 
course? I do not complain in the 
slightest degree of any change which 
General Gordon made. He found cir- 
cumstances on arriving at Khartoum 
different from what he expected; and, 
with the view of solving local problems, 
made certain suggestions, and instead 
of his pacific mission, he proposed, in a 
now familiar phrase, to ‘‘smash the 
Mahdi.” But I beg to observe that 
that bears much upon the question of 
his application for any military force. 
It was not with the least notion of his 
own personal danger that he wanted it; 
but in order to carry out a policy, whe- 
ther good or bad, which was not the 
policy with which he started, and not 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
meut. Ido not understand, after what 
has been said by the Opposition as to 
the notion of sending Zebehr, how it 
can be possibly imputed to us as a fault 
that we did not send out Zebehr at his 
request. I believe that with the know- 
ledge we had, apart from the political 
disadvantages we saw in it, the sending 
out of a first-rate General whom we did 
not trust, who was a great supporter of 
slavery—I believe it would have been 
a positive act of treachery to General 
Gordon, and that we should have been 
accomplices in the murder of Gene- 
ral Gordon, which result would have 
amounted almost to a certainty. There 
are certain other things, such as the 
mission of only 400 men to go to Berber. 
Is it now thought that that would have 
been a safe, efficient, or wise measure 
to take? Still less would it have been 
so to send 200 men to Wady Halfa. 
That proposal was a perfectly new 
policy, and it was impossible to carry it 
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out. Another question is with 
to the Turks. believe that General 
Gordon was merely feeling that he 
would like some Turkish soldiers in his 
camp. The whole thing was impossi- 
ble. The Turks would have been a long 
time in making up their mind. We 
know that the Turks do not move very 
rapidly. They are quite ready to have 
an Army in Egypt Proper, and then de- 
tach from that Army detachments to the 
Soudan and elsewhere, who will not in- 
terfere with local questions. A great 
many military questions have been 
argued here to-night, and I listened 
with great interest to what was stated 
by the noble and gallant Lord the Field 
Marshal (Lord Napier of Magdala). Of 
course, I do not refer to him further 
than to say that, while he counsels us in 
one direction, some of our advisers 
counselled us in another. I have listened 
with some astonishment to the courage 
with which some noble Lords laid down 
the law as to what is the right military 
view to take, and what it is right not to 
do. My noble Friend who generally 
speaks on the Cross Benches (the Karl 
of Dunraven) was once, I believe, a 
brilliant war correspondent, and, of 
course, we all know that newspaper 
correspondents know all about military 
matters; but the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) has laid down 
the law on military matters as if he 
were himself a Field Marshal, and he, 
I have no doubt, would act as such. 
But I do not wish to go over what 
has been so fairly stated by my noble 
Friend by my side. I want to say 
something as to the future. I do not 
know that I have much to add to 
what I said the other night. It ap- 
ears to me, from all that has fallen 
rom noble Lords in this debate, there 
are certain things upon which there is 
more agreement than is generally sup- 
posed. It appears to me, with the 
exception of the noble Lord (Lord 
Wentworth), who, for reasons whieh I 
entirely appreciate, moved an Amend- 
ment, and possibly some other noble 
Lords who share his view, that the 
great majority of this House on both 
sides are of opinion that the safety of 
our Forces is a paramount considera- 
tion, and that that safety is best secured 
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wards destroying the power of the 
Mahdi; and when we have destroyed 
the power of the Mahdi and are masters 
of the situation, as I hope and be- 
lieve we shall be, I think on most 
questions there can be very little dif- 
ference of opinion. I imagine that 
when we are masters of the situa- 
tion we shall desire, all of us equally, 
to form the best Government that 
can be formed on the spot. I ima- 
gine that we shall be anxious to deal 
with the Slave Trade in a most effectual 
way. I may mention one thing on which 
we are all perfectly united—that the 
honour of this country is concerned in 
the defence of Egypt Proper. The noble 
Earl says that he must have a definite 
pledge as to what we are going to do 
with the railway to Berber. Its primary 
object is that we believe it to be the 
most efficient—and not only the most 
efficient, but also the most economical— 
way of conveying troops, with their 
provisions and stores, to the places 
where they are to be employed, and which 
we wish to occupy. If we find the circum- 
stances favourable, would it not be per- 
fectly obvious to any Government who 
was at that time in power, to make the 
best use and utilization of that railway 
which can possibly be to the best ad- 
vantage of that country in whosoever 
hands it was? But if we are asked, 
though ignorant of the military and 
the political circumstances in which 
possibly for some months we may be 
placed, to define where we will apply 
the English Military Force for the pur- 
pose of defending the railway across the 
desert, that is a responsibility which I 
decline on the part of the Government. 
My noble Friend behind me (the Earl 
of Camperdown) made a very touching 
appealtome. He said—‘‘ Why cannot 
you, at all events, confide in your per- 
sonal followers?” I have the greatest 
confidence in the noble Earl; and if he 
will call upon me to-morrow, I will en- 
gage to tell him everything I know in 
connection with the subject. But I 
must decline to give to the whole world 
an answer toa question which, I believe, 
has never been put to any Government 
in any country before a war. I cannot 
conceive of anything more unstatesman- 
like, or anything that would more betray 
the duty of an existing Government to 
the country, itself than to enter into 
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specting circumstances of which we have 
not cognizance. There is the first great 
difference between the two sides of the 
House. The noble Marquess, in his 
great fertility of imagination, described 
our plan as an intention to lay an 
ostrich’s egg in the sand, and then run 
away. If we are victorious, as we hope 
and believe we shall be, and are masters 
of the situation in Egypt, it is impossible 
not to believe that one of the first ob- 
jects of the Government would be to do 
all that is possible for the safety of those 
Native tribes who have loyally and 
faithfully supported us during these 
disturbances. My own impression is 
this—when we do succeed in destroying 
the forces of the Mahdi, the particular 
request of the Natives will be that we 
ourselves should retire as soon as pos- 
sible from their country, and let them 
govern themselves and it. The noble 
Marquess described the hatching of the 
ostrich egg, and the various stages of 
its infancy before it arrived at maturity. 
During all that time he said that 
this interesting fledgeling would have 
to be rocked and nursed by the British 
Army in that land so truly described 
by General Gordon and Colonel Stewart 
as ‘‘a land of fearful monotony and 
fatal climate.” That is to be the position 
during this long education of the future 
Soudanese Government which the noble 
Marquess has deliberately laid before 
your Lordships. The noble Marquess 
wants us to occupy these districts of the 
Soudan, when, only yesterday, he stated, 
to my great surprise, that we have 
no interests in the Mediterranean, and 
that it is a matter of indifference to 
us what becomes of Tripoli and Morocco. 
My Lords, I can only say that this 
appears to me a most superfluous and 
unnecessary declaration to lay before 
your Lordships on the part of a man 
who wants to turn us out; and, while 
the one may not show much slumber 
on his part, the other shows a re- 
markable amount of dash. I can only 
say this with regard to this policy in the 
Soudan—this long or permanent reten- 
tion of the Soudan by our troops. I 
know what the result of the Motion will 
be in this House to-night ; but I do not 
know what the result will be in ‘‘an- 
other place ;” but of this I am perfectly 
certain, that if that Motion is successfully 
carried in that place, and the noble Mar- 
quess succeeds to the responsibility of 
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Office, he will look at it a little more 
carefully than he does when he makes 
those dashing Opposition speeches. I 
exceedingly doubt whether he will pro- 
pose such a policy as that which he 
sketched out last night; and I am per- 
fectly certain that if he does, he will be 
forced by the people of this country to 
wriggle out of it at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, the House is ready for the 
division, and I will not venture to in- 
terpose between it and that division for 
more than a very few minutes. I have 
not much to answer on the other side of 
the House. The remarkable point, as 
has been said, of this debate has been 
the smallness of the advocacy which the 
Government have received from their 
own side, or to put it epigrammatically, 
as I heard it mentioned in private by a 
distinguished supporter of the Govern- 
ment, my Motion is one that it is much 
easier to vote against than to argue 
against. I was rather interested to 
watch what the proved skill and tact of 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
would do with the case that he had to 
deal with ; and it was curious to notice 
that, although he was pleased to stand 
up at that Table, and gave us three- 
quarters of an hour of very pleasant, 
agreeable, and amusing speaking, he 
imitated his followers in this—that he 
carefully avoided arguing against my 
Motion. He said notaing to repel the 
charge of the desertion of General Gor- 
don; he said nothing to explain the 
culpable delay which this Motion is in- 
tended to censure. The noble Earl did 
not take that course for any lack of 
time, for he had time to play pleasantly 
about a number of somewhat irrelevant 
subjects; and he told us some curious 
things in the course of that dissertation. 
He told us, for instance, that Mr. Glad- 
stone did not know the state of Ireland, 
because he had not access to official 
documents, and so he entirely disposed 
of any comparison between the state of 
Ireland now and as it was then. My 
Lords, it is not necessary to have access 
to official documents to know that the 
state of Ireland is now unsatisfactory. 
Then the noble Lord’s imagination took 
him to Berlin, and he told us a very 
paes story of Prince Bismarck, which 

e said he heard on the highest au- 
thority. I would advise him to put a 
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mark against that authority, and not to 
believe its stories in future. I can only 
say that I never heard of Prince Bis- 
marck having offered Egypt to Lord 
Beaconsfield, and it is needless to say 
that that which was not offered could 
not have been refused. The noble Earl 
points over his shoulder to a source of 
information as to what passed in the 
late Cabinet, which, of course, he ex- 
clusively possesses. What Prince Bis- 
marck may have offered to that states- 
man who was Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in Lord Beaconstield’s 
Cabinet, and who is now Secretary of 
State for the Colonies under Mr. Glad- 
stone, I cannot say. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The words I 
used were that Prince Bismarck advised 
the late Government to take Egypt. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I never heard that story before. There 
is only one other remark of the noble 
Earl to which I wish to refer. He spoke 
of his never having disregarded Gene- 
ral Gordon’s wishes; but he qualified 
that by saying that in asking for troops 
and contemplating military operations, 
General Gordon was entirely passing by 
the original object of his mission, and 
that, in that respect, the Government 
were in no way bound to regard 
his desire. I will not quote documents 
at this late hour; but it must be in the 
remembrance of all your Lordships that 
in the Report which General Gordon 
wrote on his way from Brindisi to Alex- 
andria, and which he sent home the 
moment he landed in Egypt, he dis- 
tinctly stated that, however defensive 
and pacific his action might be, military 
operations might become necessary, and 
that if he was attacked, he would not 
undertake not to defend himself, or not 
to press home any advantage which, in 
defending himself, he might obtain in 
military operations; and the Govern- 
ment were perfectly warned that such 
military operations might become neces- 
sary, and that such operations must 
demand the use of British soldiers. He 
did ask for British troops in small 
quantity ; he did ask for Turkish troops, 
and for Indian troops. All these requests 
were denied him, and the Government 
knew, by the testimony of his brother 
Englishmen who were there in the 
month of April, that, unless British 
troops were sent, the situation of Gene- 
ral Gordon was desperate. It seems to 
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me to be impossible, in the face of those 
facts, to contend that the Government 
did not abandon General Gordon. The 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (the Earl of Derby), last 
night, defended the Government in his 
own peculiar manner. He said that 
General Gordon had received enor- 
mous praise for the danger of the 
mission on which he went; but the 
noble Earl went on to say that, if 
there had been no danger, of course 
there would have been no praise. He 
seemed to look upon it entirely as a com- 
mercial operation. The English people 
paid General Gordon a certain amount of 
praise, and General Gordon, like an 
honest man, in fulfilment of his con- 
tract, ran a certain amount of danger. 
The noble Earl would be an admir- 
able political mathematician, if he did 
not strike out all questions of human 
sympathy from his calculations. There 
is no doubt that, whatever may have 
been the praise that was lavished upon 
General Gordon when he started, 
praise was not the motive that dic- 
tated the bold, the almost reckless, 
task which he undertook. He went 
forward in full confidence that he 
was serving his Queen; that he was 
fighting for the cause of humanity ; that 
he was doing his duty to his country 
and his God; and he never asked whe- 
ther men praised or blamed him for 
what he did. Nothing is more con- 
spicuous, in all the utterances of his that 
we have, than his entire indifference 
to any opinion that might be passed 
upon that which, in his conscience, he 
thought it his duty todo. And it was 
precisely that sublime, heroic disinte- 
restedness which attracted to him the 
affection and the sympathy of the Eng- 
lish people in a measure that has scarcely 
ever been given to any of their servants. 
No public man, and no Military Com- 
mander in our history, has gone out on 
his mission bearing with him in such 
abundance the good wishes, the hearty 
prayers, and the deep sympathy of the 
whole people. In their minds there 
was no question of any commercial 
bargain. They did not ask whether 
the risk that he ran was commensurate 
with the praise whieh he received. They 
followed him, they loved him, they 
rayed for him, they hung upon his 
estiny, because they admired the 
splendid qualities which he displayed, 
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and they appreciated the disinterested- 
ness with which his sublime sacrifice 
was made. My Lords, the only noble 
Lord on the Treasury Bench who really 
undertook the task of repelling the cen- 
sure conveyed in this Motion was the 
noble Earl the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (the Earl of Northbrook). He 
undertook, with great straightforward- 
ness, to meet the charge of indecision, 
and he met it in this way. He said, 
there is nothing more untrue than that 
we showed indecision; from April to 
June we resolved upon the Suakin route; 
from June to August we changed our 
minds, and we resolved upon the Nile 
route; and then we did not act imme- 
diately, because we were possessed with 
a “ profound reluctance” which induced 
us to wait and see whether something 
favourable in the circumstances might 
not turn up, and that reluctance it was 
which caused delay. But he seemed to 
think that nothing was more unreason- 
able than to apply to such conduct as 
that the reproach of indecision. These 
things are questions of definition. 
What do you mean by indecision ? 
I take the most familiar example of 
indecision — an old woman crossing 
a street. She sees a hansom cab in 
front, nearly upon her; she goes back 
from it, and comes upon an omni- 
bus coming from behind, and she goes 
forward; she has a ‘‘ profound reluct- 
ance”’ to pass either of them; and she 
waits to see whether something will not 
turn up to help her, with the inevitable 
result that the old woman is run over, 
and an unsympathizing world says that 
her fate is due to her indecision. If 
this is the most decided, the most per- 
sistent, ‘and resolute conduct, I only 
hope the Government will not give us 
such specimens of resolution for the 
future. I have only now to correct one 
or two misapprehensions which have 
been made with respect to waat I ven- 
tured to say. The noble Earl the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies ap- 
peared to me to entirely misunderstand 
what I said, or meant to say, when I 
characterized, as a stupendous blunder, 
the announcement of the intention to 
retire from the Soudan. The policy of 
retiring from the Soudan I think errone- 
ous; but that is another question. That 
was not what 1 meant; but the blunder 
was, that while your garrisons were 
there, in the power of the enemy—garri- 
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sons for which, as the event proved, you 
were in honour bound to fight, garrisons 
placed in the utmost difficulty to rescue 
—while they were in that position, that 
you should announce a policy which 
made all the tribes surrounding them 
into their desperate enemies, was as 
fatuous a policy as it was possible to con- 
ceive. As soon as you made up your 
minds that the Soudan was to be 
evacuated, your first course should 
have been to retire the garrisons as 
rapidly as you could; and, when that 
was done, then you might announce 
your policy as loudly as you pleased. 
But it was an unfortunate announce- 
ment when the men were in deadly 
danger—a policy of crass folly which 
almost amounts to a crime. A noble 
Lord imputes to me a wish to occupy 
the Soudan permanently, and to lock 
up a British Force there for an in- 
definite time. With respect to British 
troops, I said nothing. The noble and 
gallant Lord the Field Marshal (Lord 
Napier of Magdala) spoke this evening, 
and justly said that if 7,000 British 
troops were locked up in Egypt, and if 
it was for the public service, your best 
course was to raise 7,000 more. Without 
falling back upon that alternative, there 
is another course that might be pursued. 
I am ready to admit that the climate 
is unfavourable; but I also contend 
that there are other troops under 
British power within reach who could 
probably be made more effective for 
the purpose; but that is a military 
question on which I decline to dogma- 
tize. I only wish it not to be under- 
stood that I lay it down, as a sine qua 
non, that it must be British troops who 
are to do all the work in the Soudan. 
As to the assertion that I said it is to be 
a permanent occupation, I do not know 
how long will be necessary to give to the 
Government which you leave in the 
Soudan the elements of security. This, 
however, I am certain of—that if you 
do not retain the Soudan in your power 
for a sufficiently long time to give secu- 
rity to the Government, so that it shall 
have a chance of existing and of acting, 
all the blood and the treasure you have 
expended will have been poured out in 
vain, and Egypt will be exposed, in all 
their acuteness, to all the dangers which 
you confess it is your duty to guard her 
against. I know not whether the task 
is heavy or light; but I know that if. 
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there had been a bold hand and a reso- 
lute will a little time ago, the task would 
have been much lighter than it is now. 
If the task is heavy or light, the only 
chance which the Government have of 
setting up a dyke, which shall keep 
from Egypt a flood of barbarian fanati- 
cism, will be that you shall give the ini- 
tial steps of that Government your 
powertal olapent so that it may be able 
to stand upright by its own strength 
and to fulfil the functions which you 
propose to assign to it. That, my Lords, 
is the policy which I[ venture to lay be- 
fore the House. That is the point upon 
which the statements of the Government 
have been haunted by a persistent weak- 
ness and vagueness, which I can only 
account for by the belief that what they 
are afraid of is not so much the Mahdi 
of the Desert as the Mahdi below the 
Gangway. It is that they may not lose 
the chance of Radical votes in the great 
inquest of to-night that a veil has been 
carefully thrown over that part of the 
policy as to what shall be done whenever 
the Mahdi has been smashed. They 
prefer to leave it in darkness. We know 
that a noble Earl (the Earl of Cam- 
perdown) has been invited to call 
at the Foreign Office, and the plan, 
duly drawn out, will be produced and 
presented to him. It is for Parliament 
to say whether the past conduct of the 
Government is such as to induce them to 
trust it with this unlimited power for an 
unknown plan;.or whether all the pre- 
cious blood which yet in that country 
unhappily must be risked, and pos- 
sibly may be spilled in this unhappy 
war—whether this is to be risked on 
the chance that the future course of 
the Government may be more resolute, 
more consistent, more sagacious than 
it has been in the past. In the pre- 
sence of the sacrifices, of which there 
are many in prospect, the issue is one of 
no light moment. It is an issue that 
Parliament has to decide to-night. The 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies tried 
to speak as if the decision of this House 
was uniformly opposed to a Liberal Go- 
vernment, and in that way to discount 
and depreciate its vote; but the noble 
Earl of all men knows that this is 
not the case. I can remember—I am 
going to appeal to decisions which 
were contrary to my own opinions—I 
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now, when the Danish policy of Lord 
Palmerston was impeached. This House 
agreed with the other House of Par- 
liament in upholding the Danish policy 
of the Government, and in that were in 
accordance with the public opinion of the 
time. But I remember yet another pre- 
cedent a few years before. I remember 
that Chinese question, which was a more 
distinguished instance than any other 
of that resolution to stand by his subor- 
dinates which so distinguished Lord 
Palmerston. In that case the House 
of Lords supported Lord Palmerston 
against the action of the Conservative 
Party. The House of Commons took 
the other view by a small majority. 
The people were consulted, and it 
turned out that, on this question of a 
foreign policy, the House of Lords had 
truly represented the judgment of the 
people, and that the House of Commons 
was wrong. I do not know which of 
those two precedents will be followed 
to-night. I believe that your Lordships 
will condemn the policy of the Govern- 
ment. What the action of the House of 
Commons may be, I do not know, and I 
believe that noble Lords opposite do not 
know ; but I am quite sure of this—that 
if it should be that our recorded decision 
differs from that of the House of Com- 
mons, our decision, dictated far less by 
the pressure of political organizations, 
which have no weapons that they can 
use within the walls of this House, will, 
more truly, represent public opinion 
out-of-doors and the matured judgment 
of the people of this country. 

Eart GRANVILLE : I beg to state, 
with regard to the remarks of the noble 
Marquess, that my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies was 
not my informant with respect to what 
I stated relating to Prince Bismarck 
and Egypt. But I am quite ready to 
refer the matter to Lord Derby for 
decision. 


On question that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the motion? 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


Original Motion put. 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
189; Not-OContents 68: Majority 121. 
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ricarde.) 


Resolved, That this House, having taken 
into consideration the statements that have been 
made on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
is of opinion that— 

1. The deplorable failure of the Soudan ex- 
pedition to attain its object has been due to the 
undecided councils of the Government and to 
the culpable delay attending the commencement 
of operations ; 

2. That the policy of abandoning the whole 
of the Soudan after the conclusion of military 
operations will be dangerous to Egypt and in- 
consistent with the interests of the Empire. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Twelve o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 27th February, 1885. 





MINUTES.]—Pvsurc Brits — Ordered—First 
Reading— Waterworks (Local Authorities) * 
[75]; Public Health Acts Amendment (Im- 
provement Expenses) * [76]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o—— 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON FOREIGN JUDGMENTS. 


Mr. Szerseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the International Con- 
ference on Foreign Judgments has ar- 
rived at any decision on the subject ; if 
not, when the next meeting will take 
place ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Her Majesty’s Government are not aware 
that any meeting of the Foreign Judg- 
ments Conference has taken place at 
Rome. They were informed by the 
Italian Government, in October last, 
that the sanitary condition of Italy at 
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that time, and the period which must 
necessarily elapse between the convoca- 
tion and the meeting of the Conference, 
rendered it impossible that it should 
meet before February or March. No 
further information has reached them on 
the subject. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—OYSTER BEDS, 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he can state the number of oyster 
licences at present existing in Ireland, 
and the number of cases in which the 
holders of such licences are using no 
effort to cultivate the oyster beds; and, 
if the Inspectors of Fisheries will be 
directed to exercise their powers, and 
cancel the licences held by such per- 
sons ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
am informed that there are 125 licences 
for oyster beds at present in existence 
in Ireland, and that the holders of about 
80 of these are using no efforts to 
cultivate the beds. The Inspectors of 
Fisheries purpose holding inquiries as 
soon as their present engagements will 
permit, with the view of cancelling the 
licences held by such persons. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—LICENCES TO CARRY 
ARMS—CASE OF JAMES LORD. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If a youth named James Lord has got a 
licence to carry arms in the district of 
Mount Nugent, county Oavan; and, 
whether Lord is a holder of land; and, 
if not, what special reason is there for 
his having a licence ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
From the Reports I have received I 
have thought it necessary to make fur- 
ther inquiries in this case, and would ask 
the hon. Member to put the Question on 
the Paper again for Monday next. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
OLIVER 8..NUGENT, CO. CAVAN. 
Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether Mr. Oliver 8. Nugent has re- 

cently been appointed a magistrate for 

county Cavan; what is the qualification 
of that gentleman for the office; and, 
does he reside in the county ? 
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Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Mr. Oliver Nugent was placed in the 
Commission of the Peace for the county 
of Cavan in September last, on the re- 
commendation of the Lieutenant of the 
county. He is a gentleman of consi- 
derable property in the county, and has 
a residence there; but is understood to 
be at present serving with his regiment. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
SITTINGS AT NENAGH. 


Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
‘been drawn to the fact that the Land 
Commissioners Court abandoned its sit- 
tings at Nenagh on the 19th February, 
on the ground that a public meeting 
was to be held in the neighbourhood of 
the court-house, and has not since re- 
turned to the town or appointed a day 
for the hearing of more ri twenty ap- 
peals which their departure interrupted ; 
whether he has observed that Mr. Justice 
O’ Hagan declared— 

“For myself I should, in view of the great 
public inconvenience that will be caused, have 
preferred to adjourn only during the time of 
the meeting taking place. However, my col- 
leagues are of the other opinion, and conse- 
quently after to-day the hearing of the re- 
maining appeals on the list must be adjourned 


sine die ; 

whether he is aware that Mr. George 
Posnett, official, held an inquiry under 
the Labourers’ Act in the court-house 
upon the day of the meeting, and ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the ar- 
rangements for the inquiry; and, what 
steps will be taken to protect litigants 
from the expense and inconvenience en- 
tailed by the action of the Land Com- 
missioners ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
The Land Commissioners found, on 
going to their Court at Nenagh on the 
18th instant, that preparations were 
being made to hold a political meeting 
in close proximity to the Court. They 
at once communicated with the autho- 
rities of the town, pointing out the in- 
convenience that must arise to suitors 
and witnesses, as well as to the Com- 
ment — if the meeting were held 
in the place proposed, and estin 
that it ra ty held in a wine 
part of the town; but the reply was 
that this could not be done, and it was 
suggested that the Commissioners should 
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adjourn their Court for an hour or two 
while the meeting was going on, or, if 
they thought fit, for the Say. The Com. 
missioners declined to adopt this sugges- 
tion, and, for reasons which they pub- 
licly stated, adjourned the Court sine 
die, Mr. Justice O’ Hagan stating that 
while he coneurred with his colleagues 
as to the impropriety of a public meeting 
being held in the close neighbourhood 
of the Court, he thought that, under 
whatever circumstances, they should en- 
deavour to hear and decide the cases in 
the list. I regret if any inconvenience 
or expense has ensued to litigants; but 
the responsibility lies with those who, by 
calling a public meeting, for which a 
platform was erected immediately in 
front of the Court House, and close to 
the railings, interrupted a sitting of the 
Court, which had been publicly an- 
nounced so far back as the 11th of De- 
cember last. I am informed that Mr. 
Posnett did hold an inquiry at Nenagh 
on that day; but he is absent from 
Dublin at present, and I have not been 
able to ascertain at what time he held 
his inquiry, or whether he expressed 
himself as satisfied with the arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. HEALY: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that the Home Secretary 
in this House completely justifies the 
holding of a meeting in the vicinity of 
the High Court of Parliament, although 
it inconvenienced 200 or 300 Members 
who were coming to the House ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
am not aware that there was any meet- 
ing held close to, or under the windows 
of, the House of Commons in such a way 
as to interrupt its proceedings. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that there was 
no other place available fur the holding 
of the meeting except the place in front 
of the Court House; and that if they 
erected a platform in any other part of 
the town the promoters of the meeting 
would be liable to be prosecuted by the 
County Surveyor ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I have already said that it was stated 
that there was no other place available ; 
but there was an element behind that, 
and the promoters ought to have pro- 
vided for the holding of a meeting some 
other day than the day on which the 
sitting of a Judicial Court had been an- 
nounced. 
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PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT—BOYCOTTING—MR. OUSACK. 


Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he has observed 
that Mr. Cusack, of Drangan, county 
Tipperary, has been sentenced to im- 
prisonment, under the Prevention of 
Orime Act, for reading out, as secre- 
tary of the local branch of the Irish Na- 
tional League, the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“That, as land-grabbers are in our midst, we 
propose to hold no communication or dealings 
with them ;”’ 
whether the evidence of the police was 
that the resolution was handed to Mr. 
Cusack as secretary, according to the 
ordinary routine, by the gentleman who 
proposed it; and, upon what principle 
one officer of the branch was selected 
for punishment, while other officers and 
members were not summoned ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The hon. Member has been misinformed 
if he would imply that Ousack was the 
only person summoned on this occasion, 
the fact being that four other members 
of this branch of the National League 
were included in the charge. The evi- 
dence showed that Ousack not only read 
out, but that he drafted and called on 
members present to propose and second 
two resolutions ; the first being— 


‘* Resolved that we condemn land-grabbing, 
and that we condemn the O’Briens of Coolquil, 
for taking a farm which was surrendered by 
Mr. Chadwick for being rack-rented ; ’’ 


and the second— 


‘Resolved that, as land-grabbers are in our 

midst, we propose to hold no communication or 
dealing with them.” 
Cusack, and the proposer and seconder 
of each resolution, were accordingly sum- 
moned ; and the Bench convicted Cusack 
and the proposer and seconder of the 
second resolution. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: Has the 
right hon. Gentleman read the report 
of the evidence; and is he aware that 
what he has now said is entirely at 
variance with the facts as reported in 
the papers? I beg to give Notice that 
I will call attention to this matter at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman thought the com- 
munication with land-grabbers would 
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be increased by such prosecutions as 
these ? 


[No reply. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)— AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS, 
BOROUGH OF ATHLONE. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Why the fee charged 
for auditing the public accounts of the 
borough of Athlone amounts to so large 
a sum as £12 per annum, considering 
that the auditor merely spends one day 
in the year at the work? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(who replied) said: The charge for this 
audit in 1873 and 1874 was £10 10s., 
four days being returned as the time 
occupied in the audit. In 1875, in con- 
sequence of the appointment of an addi- 
tional Auditor, the assessment had to be 
raised, and the charge on Athlone be- 
came £12 5s., which was altered to £12 
in 1877, and has so continued since. 
There has been no application for a 
reduction until this month, when the 
Local Government Board stated, in re- 
ply to a letter from the Town Olerk on 
the subject, that they would bear the 
case of Athlone in mind when the next 
assessment is made. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—DIS- 
ORDERLY LANGUAGE—CASE OF 
GEORGE BARKER, OLIFFONEY, Co, 
SLIGO. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether George Barker, a gamekeeper, 
being in a public house in the village of 
Cliffoney, county Sligo, on the evenin 
of Friday last, the 20th instant, me 
language provocative of a breach of the 
peace, challenging ‘‘ any Papist 
to fight ;”’ attempted to turn other per- 
sons out of the house; being then him- 
self expelled, drew and brandished a 
reyolver in the street, shouting that he 
‘‘would blow the brains out of any 
Papist that dare come near him ;”’ dis- 
charged one chamber of the revolver at 
a constable who arrested him; further 
violently resisted the arrest ; and, upon 
being taken to the police station, drew a 
large knife on the constable in charge; 
what steps have been taken by the police 
in reference to this case; and, whether 
Barker holds a licence to have and carry 
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arms; and, if so, whether it will be now 
revoked ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Very short Notice has been given of this 
Question ; but, from the information I 
have received, it would appear that the 
hon. Member is not quite accurate in 
some particulars. Barker will be prose- 
cuted at the next Petty Sessions on a 
charge of being drunk with loaded fire- 
arms; and, as is usual in such cases, the 
question of the revocation of his arms 
licence must await the result of these 
proceedings. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, whether the 
Tight hon. Gentleman considered the 
danger to the public peace of allowing 
this drunken firebrand to remain in pos- 
session of armsin the meantime ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the case being sub judice, they could 
not do anything at present. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC— 
TREATY WITH THE GERMAN EM- 
PIRE. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked the 
Under Seoretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether it is true that a Treaty is 
being negotiated or has been concluded 
between the German Empire and the 
South African Republic ; whether before 
entering upon such negotiations or con- 
cluding such Treaty the Transvaal Go- 
vernment asked for the consent of Her 
Majesty’s Government; whether such 
consent was given or refused; whether, 
if given, such consent was subject to any 
and what conditions; and, whether, if 
such Treaty has been concluded, its pro- 
visions are known to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and, if so, when the pro- 
visions of such Treaty will be made 
known to this House ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: We un- 
derstand that on the 22nd ultimo a 
Treaty of Friendship and Commerce be- 
tween Germany and the Transvaal Re- 
public was signed at Berlin, preparatory 
to being submitted to the Federal Coun- 
cil, and to subsequent ratification. In 
a Protocol attached is an express de- 
claration that this Treaty will only be 
ratified after the expressed or tacit ap- 
angen of Her Majesty’s Government 

as been obtained. This is in full and 
complete accordance with the stipulation 
of the London Convention of 1884. We 
have not yet received a copy of the 
proposed Treaty ; but we know that its 
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rovisions are similar to those of other 
Seceaitedial Treaties recently concluded 
by Germany. I apprehend there will 
be no objection to laying the Treaty on 
the Table of the House as soon as Her 
Majesty’s Government have received and 
considered it. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—QUEEN’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS AT TRAINING COL- 
LEGES. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether he will cancel or 
relax the rule of the Education Depart- 
ment under which pupil teachers, having 
failed in the examination for Queen’s 
Scholarships at the training colleges, are 
not allowed to be made acquainted (as is 
freely done in other cases) with the par- 
ticular subjects in respect of which they 
have been unsuccessful ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It has been found 
impossible to inform the candidates for 
Queen’s Scholarships of the subjects in 
which they have failed. It is probable 
that there are about 40,000 papers 
worked at the half-yearly examinations; 
and it is obvious that the Department 
could not undertake to answer questions 
as to each of them; and I am informed 
that it would be contrary to the practice 
of Examining Boards to do so. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SIT- 

TING AT ENNISKILLEN (APPEALS). 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will represent to the Land 
Commissioners that their refusal to alter 
the day fixed for hearing appeals at En- 
niskillen of cases from the county of 
Leitrim, viz. 2nd March, is equivalent 
to a grave denial of juctice to the ap- 
pellants, who both themselves, their 
legal advisers, witnesses, and others 
concerned, are compelled to attend at 
the Assizes of the county Leitrim, which 
commence on the same day, and it is 
therefore impossible for them to be pre- 
sent at Enniskillen? 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true that the Irish Land Com- 
missioners have fixed the 2nd March for 
hearing the Leitrim appeals at Ennis- 
killen ; whether the Leitrim Assizes 
commence on the same day; and, whe- 
ther this fixture may not cause great in- 
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Assizes, would involve such a total d 


Lorp ARTHUR HILUasked theChief | ment of their business as would render the ar- 


Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether any representations have 
been made to the Land Commissioners 
as to the serious inconvenience and in- 
justice to litigants which must follow 
their refusal to alter the date of hearing 
appeals from county Leitrim at Ennis- 
killen from the 2nd March, on which 
day the Assizes for county Leitrim begin 
at Carrick on Shannon, and at which 
both the litigants and their legal ad- 
visers are obliged to attend ? 

Mr. LEWIS asked Mr. Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, Whether it is not the 
case that the Land Appeal Cases from 
county Leitrim are fixed to take place 
at Enniskillen on the 2nd of March, the 
same day as the Assizes for county Lei- 
trim at Carrick on Shannon; whether 
he is aware that such an arrangement 
will be greatly prejudicial to suitors, 
solicitors, and others ; and, whether the 
Government will use its influence with 
the Land Commissioners to adjourn the 
Appeal Cases in the Land Court to a 
suitable day ? 

Mr. BERESFORD asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware that the Land 
Commissioners have appointed the 2nd 
of March for the hearing of Land Ap- 

eal Cases at Enniskillen from the 

anorhamilton, Ballyshannon, and 
Bawnboy Unions, in county Leitrim ; 
that the Assizes for county Leitrim com- 
mence at Carrick on Shannon on same 
date, and that it will be impossible for 
the solicitors and others engaged in 
these land cases to appear at Ennis- 
killen as required ; and, whether he will 
take steps to have these cases postponed 
until after the termination of the Assizes 
at Carrick on Shannon ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I have communicated with the Land 
Commissioners in this matter, and have 
received the following reply :— 

‘The various sittings of the Court ef Appeal 
of the Land Commission up to the middle of 
August next have been fixed and advertised 
since December 13 last. The sitting at Ennis- 
killen was settled long before it was, or could 
be, known when the Leitrim Assizes would be 
held. Applications have been constantly made 
to the Commissioners to postpone their sittings 
at particular places or times on account of the 
sitting at the same times of other Courts; but 
the Commissioners have found that to yield to 
these applications, considering the number of 


rangement beforehand of sitting for appeals in 

any part of the country almost impossible. The 

Commissioners, however, are always disposed to 
| yicld to applications for postponement in par- 

ticular cases where parties have public duties to 
perform elsewhere, and they will do so at En- 
niskillen whenever it may appear to be just ; 
but to yield to the proposal now made would 
involve the abandonment of the sitting at En- 
niskillen, to the great inconvenience of a large 
number of the suitors.’’ 


EGYPT—THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN— 
THE FORCE AT SUAKIN. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked the 
Secretary of State for War, What an- 
swer was received from Lord Wolseley 
to his telegram, No. 17 (Egypt, No. 2, 
1885), dated February 9th 1885, 8 
p-m.— 


“‘Force proposed for Suakin. . . . about 
9,000 all ranks. I apprehend difficulty in pro- 
viding transport for so large a force. ive 


your opinion as between this and smaller force. 
. Indian brigade and cavalry demanded in 
your No. 56 is ordered.’’ 

THe Marqvess or HARTINGTON : 
Lord Wolseley’s reply entered into some 
details which I do not think it is desir- 
able to publish ; but it was to the effect 
that he did not think the proposed force 
too large, and that the larger the force 
the more likely were the tribes to help 
us with camels. 


EGYPT—THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN— 
LORD WOLSELEY’S DESPATCH OF 
FEBRUARY 


Mr. BRODRICK asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the Despatch 
of the 5th February from Lord Wolse- 
ley to Sir R. Thompson, in which he 
says he ‘awaits decision of Govern- 
ment to give further orders,” is in an- 
swer toa Despatch from the Secretary 
of State for War; and, whether he would 
have any objection to giving the De- 
spatch to which it is an answer? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The telegram from Lord Wolseley to 
which the hon. Member refers was in 
reply to a telegram from the War Office. 
So long as our troops were at Gubat and 
Abu Klea, military considerations ren- 
dered itinexpedientto givethat despatch, 
or the first part of Lord Wolseley’s re- 
ply. Those considerations have now 
ceased, and I have no objection to give 
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the message which was sent from the 
War Office, and a further portion of 
Lord Wolseley’s reply. The message 
sent from the War Office was whether 
Lord Wolseley’s communications be- 
tween Gubat and Korti were quite 
secure against any advance of the 
Mahdi? On the same day Lord Wolse- 
ley replied— 

“ The dangerons part of our communications 
is between Abu Klea and Gubat, distance 25 
miles, I have ordered all wounded to be re- 
moved as soon as possible from Abu Klea and 
Gubat. I only await decision of Government 
to give further orders.”’ 
It would be inexpedient even at present 
to state the remainder of the message. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—VOLUN- 
TEER ADJUTANTS. 


Coronet SEELY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, while so 
sas officers are employed in Egypt, it 
would be desirable to relax the pro- 
visions of the Royal Warrant of the 
28th July 1881, so as to allow Adjutants 
of Volunteer Oorps to retain their posts 
for a time after they reach the age of 
55 years, when they are quite capable 
of performing their duties, and so avoid 
the necessity of removing officers of 
the Line from their regiments ? 

THe Maravess or HARTINGTON: 
Only six Adjutants of Volunteers will 
be affected by the 55 years’ Rule before 
the close of 1886. It is not considered 
necessary to make any change in the 
Royal Warrant. 


SOUTH AFRICA—DAMARALAND. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether it is true that a Royal 
Oommissioner has annexed Damaraland ; 
and, whether Mr. Palgrave, the so-called 
Royal Commissioner, is in the service of 
the Cape or of the British Government ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No, Sir; 
a Royal Commissioner has not annexed 
Damaraland, and Mr. Palgrave is only 
Resident Magistrate at Walfisch Bay, 
and is only in the service of the Oape 
Government. But as it is important 
there should be no misunderstanding, 
I will state shortly what has passed re- 
lative to Mr. Palgrave’s presence at 
Walfisch Bay and neighbourhood. In 
November last we heard through the 
newspapers that he had been sent to 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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of Mails to Scotland. 


Damaraland. We telegraphed at once 
to the High Commissioner to ascertain 
what were Mr. Palgrave’s instructions. 
The Premier of the Cape was then away 
in Bechuanaland ; but we received from 
the High Commissioner on December 
18 a despatch inclosing a communica- 
tion from the Cape Ministers, in which 
Mr. Palgrave’s duties at Walfisch Bay 
were described, and in which the follow- 
ing important sentence appeared :— 

“Palgrave has no authority to deal with 
Native territories beyond Border.” 


On January 14 the Secretary of State, 
in a despatch to the Cape, wrote as 
follows :— 

‘‘ Seeing that there has been no Resident with 
the Chief Kamaherero since the end of 1880, the 
appointment of one now would have the appear- 
ance of an attempt to thwart the development 
of the German Protectorate which Her Majesty’s 
Government has recently recognized, and such 
a measure, therefore, could not be ratified or 
defended by Her Majesty’s Government ; and, 
in these circumstances, I have no doubt your 
Ministers will perceive that even the presence 
of Mr. Palgrave in Native Damaraland would 
at the present moment be undesirable. I in- 
formed you, in a former despatch, that it would 
not be in accordance with international courtesy 
to annex the territory immediately adjacent to 
the existing German limit; and the same 
observation applies, although in a less degree, 
to placing a Resident with a Chief whose coun- 
try Germany may legitimately desire to acquire 
if the Chief assents.” 


Mr. Palgrave had started on Novem- 
ber 8; and if there is any truth in the 
present newspaper reports, I can only 
suppose that his instructions have not 
reached him. We adhere to what was 
said in the despatch above quoted, and 
have telegraphed to Sir Hercules Robin- 
son to urge his Ministers to instruct Mr. 
Palgrave to act in accordance therewith, 
if they have not already done so. 


POST OFFICE—AOCELERATION OF 
MAILS TO SCOTLAND. 


Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR asked the Post- 
master General, If he would state whe- 
ther the arrangements for accelerating 
the mails to Scotland have been com- 
pleted; and, if so, whether he would 
state generally what that arrangement 
is ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am glad 
to be able to say that I have been able 
to conclude the negotiations which have 
been going on for some time past with 
the London and North-Western and 
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Caledonian Railways for the accelera- 
tion of the Scotch Mails, and for several 
other improvements. This will be se- 
cured partly by a special train to Perth 
every evening starting at 8.30, from 
which passengers will be excluded, and 
by means of additional trains both for 
mails and passengers. As an illustra- 
tion, I may say that the mails will 
arrive at Aberdeen 40 minutes earlier 
than at present, and be despatched from 
thence more than two hours later; and 
all the towns in Scotland will 
also benefit. The benefit will not be 
confined to Scotland, as it will admit of 
letters for Lancashire and North Wales 
being posted in London much later than 
at present. Substantially, there will be 
six mail trains from London to the 
North in lieu of two, as at present. I 
have every confidence that all the com- 
plicated arrangements rendered neces- 
sary by this can be completed about the 
end of June next, and will come into 
effect on the Ist of July. As many hon. 
Members will be interested in this 
matter, I will lay on the Table of the 
House a Paper giving the full details of 
the arrangements. 

Mr. BARRAN asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he has succeeded in 
making arrangements to facilitate the 
transmission of mails between the Con- 
tinent and Yorkshire, in accordance with 
the request of the important deputation 
which waited on him a short time since, 
representing all the manufacturing towns 
of the county ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE promised to 
reply to the Question on Monday. 

rn. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, Whether, when 
he replies on Monday to the Question of 
the hon. Member, he will undertake 
also to reply to a Memorial signed by a 
number of Members of Parliament with 
regard to the acceleration of the mail 
service between Dublin and the West of 
Ireland ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The ques- 
tion of the acceleration of the as to 
the West of Ireland is under considera- 
tion. I am sorry to say that the terms 
made by the Midland Railway Company 
are very mr 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Might I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, ether he 
is taking into consideration a Memorial 
from the inhabitants of Tralee and other 
portions of Kerry, seeing that he has in 





this case two Railway Companies to 
choose between ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Perhaps 
the hon. Member will ask the Question 
on Monday. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE OON- 
STITUTION. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
proposed to act on the recommendations 
of the Committee appointed to consider 
the present constitution of the Educa- 
tion —— ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
must refer the hon. Member to an an- 
swer he gave on the 6th of November to 
a Question put by the noble Viscount 
the Member for Barnstaple (Viscount 
Lymington), in which he explained that 
the solution of this question was con- 
nected with the arrangements to be made 
under the Secretary for Scotland Bill. 
He hoped to be able to make some an- 
nouncement on the question before the 
Education Vote was taken. 


VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES TO 
IRELAND. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If the Government will 
announce, before the visit of the Prince 
of Wales to Ireland, whether they intend 
to allow the Prevention of Crime i 
land) Act to lapse, or mean to apply to 
Parliament to renew it; and, whether 
the occasion of the Royal visit will be 
signalised by the proclamation of an 
amnesty to politi risoners, and by 
the appointment of a Royal Oommission 
to publicly inquire into the system of 
Dublin Castle rule, and especially into the 
cases of persons now enduring imprison- 
ment or penal servitude as the result of 
judicial proceedings and Executive deci- 
sions impeached by Representatives of 
the Irish people in this House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the first part of the Question, I must 
reply that I have nothing to add to the 
answers which I have already given 
with respect to the Prevention of Crime 
Bill to Gentlemen who have put them 
from the other side, though not from 
the same quarter of the House. The 
visit of the Prince of Wales to Ireland 
is fixed upon; but I am not aware that 
the absolute date is fixed, or the plans 
determined upon in all particulars. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
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Question, I hope the hon. Member will 
not think me disrespectful when I say 
that it is a matter of great importance 
and delicacy, and that it would be quite 
impossible to enter upon such matters 
in reply to a Question in the House. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman allow me to ask him whether, 
supposing that he is next week respon- 
sible for the direction of public affairs, 
he will allow us the privilege of assisting 
him to make up his mind upon the policy 
of continuing the Prevention of Crime 
Act by giving a day for the discussion 
of the Motion for the appointment of a 
Select Committee standing in the name of 
the junior Member for Cork (Mr. Deasy) ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Before answer- 
ing that Question I had, perhaps, better 
wait and see whether I continue to be 
responsible for the direction of public 
affairs. 


THE IRISH BOUNDARY COMMISSION- 
ERS—LETTER OF THE BISHOP OF 
RAPHOE. 

Mr. HEALY asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If his at- 
tention has been directed to the letter of 
the Lord Bishop of Raphoe on the divi- 
sions of county Donegal by the Boun- 
dary Commissioners ; if he is aware that 
His Lordship accuses the Commissioners 
of ‘lending themselves to a piece of 
sharp practice,” and with having adopted 
the scheme put forward by the Conserva- 
tive agents, ‘considerably improved in 
the Conservative interest,’’ that he de- 
scribes this as a ‘‘public scandal;”’ and, 
whether, as His Lordship declares the 
boundaries of Donegal ‘have been 
thrown into a state of discreditable con- 
fusion,’ the Government, in view of the 

sition and influence of the Most Rev. 

. Logue, will refer his letter to the 
Oommissioners, and give them an oppor- 
tunity of publicly justifying their con- 
duct ? 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE: My 
answer to the first part of the Question 
is in the affirmative. With regard to 
the third Question, I cannot ask the 
Commissioners to hold any fresh inquiry 
into the subject. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have adopted, and intend to 
support, the decisions of the Boundary 
Commissioners in all cases. 

Mr. HEALY: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered the important 
part of my Question either in the affirma- 
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tive or in the negative. Will the Go- 
vernment give the Boundary Commis- 
sioners an opportunity of justifying their 
conduct, as this is a matter surely in 
which they were entitled to some con- 
sideration ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
intended to answer that part of the 
Question distinctly in the negative. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to give Notice 
that on the Motion to go into Committee 
on the Parliamentary Elections (Redis- 
tribution) Bill I will move, as an Amend- 
ment, that the single seat system has 
been specialiy adopted as a swindle on 
the people. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Notice just 
given by the hon. Member will not ap- 
pear upon the Paper in that form. The 
expression is irregular, and ought not 
to have been used. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked, 
Whether Mr. Patrick Gallaher, of Stra- 
bane, a prominent local Nationalist, 
spoke of the scheme put forward by the 
Nationalist as follows :— 

‘The question was, what was best for the 
Party—the national ticket. They did not care 
a twopenny ticket physical or geographical con- 
siderations provided they could jerrymander 
the country [laughter]. They could carry all 
the constituencies, supposing the divisions were 
left as they were ; but they wanted to pulverise 


them [laughter].”’ 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: In 
answer to the noble Lord’s somewhat 
argumentative Question, I wish to state 
that I would be prepared to discuss this 
matter in Committee. I am thoroughly 
aware of the facts of this case, and I 
had the advantage of going into it this 
morning with my right hon. Friend the 
Postmaster General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
who takes a great interest in this Bill. 
The noble Lord may not be aware that 
the Commissioners did not rejuct all the 
schemes put forward by the Boundary 
Commissioners. They adopted the scheme 

ut forward by the Bishop of Raphoe 
or the Southern portion of the country. 

Mr. HEALY remarked that the 
gentleman quoted by the noble Lord 
did not live in Donegal at all. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : I beg 
your pardon ; he does. 

Mr. HEALY : Strabane is in Tyrone. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN—MINISTERIAL 
POLICY. 
Mr. M‘OOAN asked the First Lord 





of the Treasury, Whether, after having 




















‘broken the power of the Mahdi at 
Khartoum,” it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to wholly eva- 
cuate the Soudan, or to occupy any, and 
what, portions of it until “an orderly 
Government”’ has been established ; and, 
if evacuation be intended, what, after 
that has been achieved, will be done 
with the Suakin and Berber Railway ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The first part 
of the Question really opens up the sub- 
ject-matter of the important debate on 
which we are now engaged. I do not 
think it would be wise for me, having 
already had an opportunity of express- 
ing my views, to attempt, within the 
limits of an answer to a Question, to 
enter into the subject, the more espe- 
cially as other Members of the Govern- 
ment will have an opportunity of taking 
pers in the debate. With regard to the 
atter part of the Question, it refers to 
an important but comparatively narrow 
point. Upon that point I will only 
refer the hon. Member to what was said 
last night by my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, as, in my judgment, a fair, ade- 
quate, and recent statement of the views 
of the Government. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, on the 23rd of April 1884, Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt addressed to him a letter, 
in which there occurred. the following 
passage :— 

‘*Since then I have most opportunely re- 
ceived information which leads me to feel 
certain that, if properly approached, not only 
could there be obtained terms from the be- 
siegers of Khartoum, which should include 
General Gordon’s safe return from Khartoum, 
with such of his companions as might choose to 
accompany him, but that a general pacification 
of the Upper Nile might, at the same time, and 
by the same means, be effected ; ’’ 


whether, this letter having been sub- 


mitted to the Cabinet, an answer was | j 


returned to Mr. Blunt on the 30th of 
April, in the following terms :— 

‘*Mr, Gladstone desires me to thank you for 
your offer to act as mediator in the Soudan, of 
which, however, Her Majesty’s Government 
are not able to make use, inasmuch as it must 
already be known throughout that region that 
they, in common with the Government of 
Egypt, have no other desire than to promote 
the evacuation of the country, and the restora- 
tion of its liberties ; ” 
whether, on Christmas Eve 1884, Mr. 
Blunt, together with the President of 
the International Peace and Arbitration 
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Association, and an Egyptian gentleman 
in full possession of the Mahdi’s views, 
called on him, but were refused admit- 
tance; and, further, if he can state the 
reasons for which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, knowing Mr. Blunt’s intimate 
experience of the Arab tribes, peremp- 
torily dismissed his proposals, without 
first examining the proofs and details 
of the allegations he had made that it 
was possible, by peaceable means, to 
deliver General Gordon and his com- 
panions from the hands of the Mahdi 
and his adherents ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will answer 
this Question as well as I can, in view 
of the shortness of Notice that has been 
given by the hon. Gentleman. I have 
no doubt that the citations contained in 
it are correct. As far as I am able 
to recollect the circumstances of Mr. 
Blunt’s proposed visit on Christmas 
Eve, a rather unusual method of pro- 
ceeding was adopted. Instead of con- 
forming to the conditions on which 
alone Public Business can be carried on 
by a man in my Office, and writing to 
make arrangements for an interview, 
Mr. Blunt telegraphed to me from 
Chester that he and others were coming 
to see me upon a subject involving 
grave difficulty. I thought it was my 
duty, whatever regret I might feel at 
the inconvenience those gentlemen had 
suffered in coming to Chester, to decline 
to receive this body of gentlemen in 
my private home, where 1 would, ina 
sense, be completely at their mercy with 
regard to an interview so irregularly 
arranged. I cannot undertake to state 
all the reasons which led me to decline 
the interview. The request, the House 
will observe, turns upon the citation from 
the letter of Mr. Blunt. Mr. Blunt, in 
his letter, said he had received informa- 
tion which led him to feel certain that, 
if og ae approached, certain terms 
could be obtained from the besiegers of 
Khartoum. Well, Sir, I consider that 
the evident meaning of that letter was 
that the British Government were to go, 
cap in hand, to the besiegers of Khar- 
toum, with the object of obtaining cer- 
tain terms from them if they could. I 
do not think that that would have been 
a proper attitude for us to adopt. In 
my letter in answer to Mr. Blunt I 
stated that it was well known to the tribes 
that General Gordon had gone to the 
Soudan with a pacific object, and that 
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those who spoke of the Mahdi’s pacific 
intentions ought obviously to be in a 
position to give something of a positive 
substantive character to that statement, 
and that it was idle to ask the Govern- 
ment to go beyond General Gordon’s de- 
clarations and assume an attitude of 
something like supplication. I have not 
the smallest doubt that Mr. Blunt is a 
man of most perfect honour, and would 
not wilfully commit an inaccuracy ; but 
I must remind the House that last year 
an hour was spent in discussing a dis- 
uted account of an interview between 
. Blunt and my Private Secretary, 
Mr. Hamilton. I think that, in such 
circumstances, persons should be very 
careful as to the certainty of the ground 
on which they stand; and that if the 
Government does enter into communica- 
tion with anyone at all they should do 
so with very great care. That is all I 
have to say upon the subject. 


GENERAL GORDON’S CYPHER. 
Mr. FINCH-HATTON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether it 
isa fact that the cypher agreed upon 
between General Lord Wolseley and 
General Gordon was that despatches 
from Khartoum should be read as indi- 
cative of the reverse of their apparent 
meaning—e.g. that ‘‘ Khartoum all 
right, can hold out for years,” should 
mean ‘‘ Khartoum in danger, can hold 
out only a very short while;” and, if so, 
when information to that effect first 
reached Her Majesty’s Government ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no 
foundation whatever for the statement. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
KASSALA. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
—- position of the great town of 

assala, which contains 20,000 inhabi- 
tants; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are taking steps to prevent 
the brave defenders of Kassala from 
sharing the fate of those of Sinkat, Ber- 
ber, and Khartoum ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
ste replied) said: Yes, Sir ; if the hon. 

ember will refer to the Papers before 
the House he will see that Kassala is 
specifically mentioned in Lord Wolse- 
ley’s instructions. Oolonel Chermside is 
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authorized to make, so far as the means 
at his disposal allow, arrangements 
with the local tribes to endeavour to 
send aid in money and provisions to 
Kassala; but that town is outside the 
range of the present projected British 
military operations. The reported victory 
over the rebels near Kassala was con- 
firmed by Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Suakin on the 25th. The enemy’s loss 
was estimated at 3,600. 


AFRICA (THE RED SEA COAST)— 
MASSOWAH. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, before the despatch of the Italian 
Expedition to Massowah, any communi- 
cation on the subject was made to Her 
Majesty’s Government by the Govern- 
ment of Italy; if se, whether any and 
what reply was made by Her Majesty’s 
Government to the Italian Government ; 
and, whether any communication or 
Correspondence has taken place on the 
subject between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of any other 
European Power or Powers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think 
there is much to add to what has been 
already stated on this subject. It was 
announced last night in this House, and 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs ‘‘ elsewhere,” that communica- 
tions had taken place between the Italian 
Government and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject to which the noble 
Lord refers. That is quite understood, 
and I made an answer to the same effect 
myself. There have also been commu- 
nications from the Porte and other 
Powers to Her Majesty’s Government 
on the same subject. The substance of 
these communications has been given ; 
but a further statement will be made 
this evening more conveniently than I 
can make it now, by my noble Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The Papers will also be pre- 
sented to Parliament. 


EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN)— 
GOVERNORSHIP—PRINCE HASSAN. 


Mz. A. J. BALFOUR asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether any 
hopes have been held out: by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to Prince Hassan of 
obtaining the Office of Governor General 
of Khartoum ? 
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Mrz. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that he thought it had been clearly 
understood—and there was no doubt 
Prince Hassan understood—that Her 
Majesty’s Government were not in any 
way committed to any course beyond 
what was known. 


ARMY—ROYAL ARTILLERY AND ENGI- 
NEER OFFICERS—THE NEW HALF. 
PAY RULE. 

Coronet NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If, during the present 
emergency, he would suspend the new 
rule which places on half pay Majors of 
the Royal Artillery and Engineers after 
seven years’ service in that rank; and, 
if such a suspension of this rule would 
not save the Exchequer an appreciable 
sum of money ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
There is provision in the Royal Warrant 
for the temporary retention of officers 
under special circumstances, if their 
services are required; and, moreover, 
retired officers are available for employ- 
ment up to specified ages in case of 
emergency. Under these circumstances, 
I do not see any necessity for suspending 
Rules which have been made in the in- 
terests of promotion of junior officers. I 
may add that no major of Royal Ar- 
tillery now commanding a battery on 
active service is likely to be affected by 
the seven years’ Rule; and that this 
Rule cannot apply at allin the Royal 
Engineers for nearly two years. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
VOLUNTEERS AND GARRISON DUTY. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
a return of the various Volunteer Corps 
who have offered their services for gar- 
rison and other duties in the present 
emergency ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
We highly appreciate’ the spirit of 
patriotism which has prompted many 
corps to offer their services for garrison 
and other duties; but to publish such a 
Return as is called for by the hon. Mem- 
ber would establish an inconvenient 
precedent, and would be somewhat 
unfair upon other corps which have not 
thought it to be their duty to make 
such offers, but which are, I am con- 
fident no less willing to respond to any 
call upon them. 
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ARMY (THE EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN)— 
PROMOTION OF NON-COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS AND 

SOLDIERS. 


Coronet NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, How many Non-Com- 
missioned Officers and Soldiers who were 
engaged in the Tel-el-Kebir Campaign 
have received Commissions, other than 
those of Quartermaster or Riding Master; 
and, if, in the case of the vacant Com- 
missions created by the deaths of Officers 
in action during the present Campaign, 
he will award a large proportion of these 
to the Non-Commissioned Officers en- 
gaged ? 

HE Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Of the Non-Commissioned Officers who 
served in the Egyptian Campaign of 
1882, three have been promoted to lieu- 
tenancies, and two were offered the same 
promotion, but declined it. The utmost 
possible consideration will be given to 
the cases of any Non-Commissioned 
Officers who, during the present Cam- 
aign, may be brought to notice by their 
pets Sg Officers. 


EGYPT (THE NILE EXPEDITION)— 
DAMAGE OF WAR STORES. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the following extract 
from a letter of the special correspondent 
of The Morning Post, dated Gakdul, 
January 13th :— 


‘* The ries for this force have been taken 
entirely from the Nile boat stores, that is to 
say, from the whalers, and'it has been discovered, 
with dismay, on opening these stores here, that 
from one-half to two-thirds of the tea and a 
large proportion of the rice and sugar have been 
hopelessly damaged by damp, and are unfit for 
use. These provisions were what is called 
‘ trade packed,’ that is, packed by the different 
firms who supplied them, and there should be 
no difficulty in discovering with whom the 
blame for this severe loss lies, and the sufferers 
may justly hope in exacting retribution. There 
is reason to fear that not the best exertions of 
the Commissariat Department, which has worked 
so well and succeeded so completely, will avail 
to avert from the hard worked force on the line 
between Korti and Metammeh a want of tea and 
other groceries, which in such a climate must be 
a severe suffering. The cause of the damage to 
the stores lies evidently in a neglect to solder 
the cases in which the stores were packed ;’’ 


whether any information has been re- 
ceived as to the stores in question ; if so, 
what was the amount of groceries re- 
ceived at Gakdul from the whalers, and 
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how much of them were damaged ; and, 
what official bought the stores in ques- 
tion ; through whom were they bought ; 
was any inspection made to see that they 
were properly packed ; and, if so, who 
tag and passed them ? 

HE Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Information up to the end of January 
has been received about the whaler sup- 
plies generally ; but there is no precise 
information as to the quantities of gro- 
ceries sent toGakdul. The whole of the 
whaler groceries were packed in the Go- 
vernment establishments, none being in 
trade cases. The whaler supplies were 
originally intended for consumption in 
the boats after leaving Wady Halfa. 
The packages were made somewhat 
lighter than the ordinary field cases, in 
order to economize the carrying power 
of the boats; and two articles out of the 
five composing grocery rations—namely, 
salt and sugar—were for the same reason 
packed in bags instead of cases. The 
packages were settled by a Special Com- 
mittee on Nile Boat Service. These sup- 
plies were, by local order, not consumed 
between Wady Halfa and Korti; but 
were kept in reserve for subsequent Nile 
or Desert routes. Bulk was broken 27 
times between Alexandria and Korti, 
besides special portages, and the pack- 
ages were thus exposed to extraordinarily 
severe usage beyond what was contem- 
plated as incidental to their original 

urpose. The loss, on examination at 

orti, is estimated at about 25 per cent 
on this particular portion of the supplies. 
The loss of sugar and salt was due to 
the submersion of bags in water, and to 
theft by Native boatmen and camel 
drivers. The loss on tea and pepper is 
supposed to have been due to the tops of 
the tins being secured by shellac instead 
of solder. Shellac has been used with 
perfect success in all climates since 1878, 
and the immediate causes of its failure 
on this Expedition are not yet ascer- 
tained. Alltinsare nowsoldered. The 
supplies were purchased by the Army 
and Navy Directors of Contracts, through 
brokers or contractors, and inspected at 
the Government establishments, a medi- 
cal officer of special experience having 
been attached to Woolwich to assist in 
this duty. In the Report of the senior 
Commissariat officer, forwarded by the 
Chief of the Staff, it is stated that— 


“There is no doubt that in the important 


respects of strength, size, and weight sagt 


Dr. Cameron 
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immense advance in the direction of improve- 
ment on anything that has fallen to the let of 
previous Campaigns.” 

As regards quality, the Report adds that 
while it is too soon to speak about the 
whaler rations, which were only be- 
ginning to be consumed, all were agreed 
that the quality of every article, without 
exception, was excellent, and better than 
had ever been supplied before. Con- 
siderable losses were inevitable in such 
a Campaign ; and, in spite of those re- 
ported in a portion of the supplies, great 
credit seems due to the officers and 
others at the Government establishments 
at Woolwich and Deptford, who carried 
out this service under extraordinary 
pressure. 


EGYPT—THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN— 
THE SUAKIN-BERBER RAILWAY. 
Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 

the Secretary of State for War, Whether 

he will place in the Library of the House 
of Commons, so as to be open to the 
inspection of Members, the surveys and 
sections on which the calculations as to 
the cost of the Railway from Suakin to 

Berber, and the period within which it 

is to be completed, have been founded ? 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 

The Suakin-Berber route has never been 

surveyed for the purposes of railway 

construction, and no estimate can be 
framed beyond the cost per mile of the 
permanent way, meterial, and plant. 

No definite date for the completion of 

the railway to Berber has yet been 

arrived at. It will depend on military 

contingencies, which cannot be foreseen. 
Baron HENRY DE WORMS: How 

long will it take to survey the line ? 
THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 

The line cannot be surveyed as long as 

the enemy is in possession of it. 


INDIA—THE MEETING BETWEEN THE 
VICEROY AND THE AMEER OF 
AFGHANISTAN. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Prime Mi- 
nister, Whether there was any truth in 
the report that the Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan was to meet the Viceroy of India; 
and, if so, whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not, under present circum- 
stances, impress on the Viceroy the 
necessity of holding the meeting as soon 
as possible ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
he was not at present in full possession 
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of particulars; but there was no doubt 
that an interview had been arranged 
between the Viceroy of India and the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, and that the in- 
terview would take place at an early 
date. If the hon. Gentleman would 
give Notice of another Question upon 
the subject, he would be able to give 
further particulars. 


ARMY — ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT — 
EXPLOSION AT SHOEBURYNESS. 
Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 

Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 

Whether he could give the House any 

further information as to the nature 

and cause of the terrible accident at 

Shoeburyness yesterday afternoon ? 

Mr. BRAND: It is impossible for 
me to express adequately in words the 
sorrow which I feel, and the sorrow 
which must be universally felt, on ae- 
count of the loss of valuable lives by the 
terrible catastrophe which occurred yes- 
terday at Shoeburyness. Departmental 
experiments were being made by Colonel 
Lyon with the delay-action percussion 
fuses. At about 3.30 p.m. they were 
fixing a fuse in a 6-inch breech-loading 
live shell, when it exploded, the result 
being that several of those around were 
killed or wounded. Colonel Fox-Strang- 
ways has since died; Colonel Lyon, 
Superintendent, Royal Laboratory, has 
also succumbed ; Captain Gould-Adams 
is also dead; Major Bally, R.A., In- 
structor in Gunnery, is severely wounded ; 
Sergeant-Major Daykin has since died ; 
Gunner Allen was killed; Gunners Un- 
derwood, Webb, and M‘Annalla were 
severely wounded. Mr. Lowe, assistant 
manager of the Royal Laboratories, and 
also an employé (Mr. Rance), were 
wounded. The catastrophe is being in- 
quired into by a Court at Shoeburyness, 
and a Report will be submitted as soon 
as it has been received. Since I have 
been in the House a note has been put 
into my hands, to the effect that the 
wounded officers and men are doing 
well. 

Coronet NOLAN asked, whether the 
families of the officers and men killed 
yesterday at Shoeburyness would be 
treated in the same manner as if these 
officers and men had been killed in 
action ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The families of the warrant officers and 
men would be treated in the same way 
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as if the men had been killed in action 
The families of officers killed in the 
execution of their duty otherwise than 
in action receive the intermediate scale 
of pension as laid down in the Royal 
Warrant. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
WAR IN THE SOUDAN—SIR RED- 
VERS BULLER’S FORCE. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he had received information from 
Lord Wolseley that Sir Redvers Buller’s 
Force had arrived in safety at Gakdul? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Lord Wolseley telegraphs that the fol- 
lowing message was received last night 
from General Wood :— 

2 “ Gakdul, Feb. 25. 

‘* Buller has sent in Khasm El Mis, and will 
be here to-morrow with his whole force. He 
has three wounded officers and 16 other ranks. 
and 15 sick; 34 invalids in all. Wounded, 
including Captain Walsh, doing as well as 
possible. 

“Major Poé, Lieutenant Crutchley, and all 
wounded here are also doing well.” 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS— 
THE AMENDMENTS ON THE VOTE 
OF CENSURE. 

Mr. BRYCE: Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to ask you whether, in the event of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) being put 
and rejected, it would be open to myself 
and to my hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of London (Sir John Lub- 
bock) to move the Amendments which 
now stand upon the Paper in our names ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman I have to say that 
if the result of the Vote to-night— 
which is ‘‘ That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question ”’— 
be in the negative, then the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley) would become the sub- 
stantive Question. In the event of the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member being rejected there would still 
remain the word ‘‘ That,” to which, in 
accordance with the practice, it would, of 
course, be competent to move that any 
addition should be made. If the hon. 
Gentleman wishes to move that any 
addition should be made he can take that 
course. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: May 
I inquire what course the Prime Mi- 
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nister proposes to take with respect to| Government. By the Standing Orders 
the various Amendments ? Supply was directed to be put down as 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I presume that 
the Amendments will be moved in the 
order in which they stand upon the 
Paper; and it is my intention to vote in 
the negative in each instance upon the 
various Amendments as they are put in 
succession. The first division, as I under- 
stand, will be upon the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote), then upon the Motion 
of my hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. John Morley), and in succes- 
sion upon the other proposals. 


UHOTION. 


—o—_ 


ORDERS OF THE DAY—BUSINESS 
FOR MONDAY.—RESOLUTION. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: May 
I ask what will be the Business on 
Monday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We shall, of 
course, have to put that down to-night. 
We shall put down first the Queen’s 
Message, and also a communication 
with respect to the Indian troops, and 
after that the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill. I have now to 
move— 

‘¢ That the Order for resuming the Adjourned 


Debate on Egypt and the Soudan have pre- 
cedence of other Orders of the Day.” 


Mr. DEASY said, that he wished to 
protest against the course which had 
been adopted by the Prime Minister in 
bringing the Motion for a second time 
before the House. He(Mr. Deasy) had, 
owing to his having been successful in 
the ballot, a question of the greatest 
importance down upon the Notice Paper 
for the evening. It was— 

**That a Select Committee be appointed to 


inquire into the administration of the Preven- 
tion of Crime (Ireland) Act.” 


He and the other Irish Members of Par- 
liament felt very strongly upon this mat- 
ter that they had been unjustly treated. 
He had gained first place in the ballot, 
and was, therefore, entitled to bring for- 
ward the Motion which stood in his 
name; and, therefore, seeing that all 
the laws of the House were upon his 
side and that of the other Irish Mem- 
bers, he felt that they had abundant 
reason to complain of the manner in 
which they had been treated by the 


Lord George Hamilton 





the first Order of the Day on Fridays; 
and he was the more anxious to bring 
forward his Motion, because as yet he 
had been unable to learn whether the 
Government intended to renew the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act or not. It was 
the gravity of the case which had in- 
duced him to put the Motion down for 
the first available evening, and his object 
was to obtain, if possible, from the Go- 
vernment an explanation of their inten- 
tions in regard to the renewal of the 
Act. He need scarcely say that had the 
Government given them the slightest 
intimation upon that day week of their 
intention to bring forward this Reso- 
lution, they would have chosen another 
day for the discussion of his most im- 
portant Resolution. He did not intend 
at all to discuss the question of the 
administration of the Prevention of 
Crime Act in Ireland ; for he was aware 
that such a course would be a breach of 
the Rules of the House. He would, 
however, ask the Prime Minister to 
afford them some facilities for the dis- 
cussion of the subject. It seemed to 
him, however, that the Government did 
not wish any Irish question to be dis- 
cussed in the House during the present 
Parliament ; for if the Prime Minister 
would only carry a little further the 
course which he had adopted that week, 
it would be absolutely impossible for 
them to get any Irish question ade- 
quately considered before 12 o’clock, 
except upon the Estimates. It would 
be impossible, even after 12 o’clock, to 
bring these questions forward if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General would pursue the course which 
he had adopted on the last day. Now, 
he would ask the Prime Minister whe- 
ther it was his intention to give any 
opportunity for free debate to Irish ques- 
tions? If it was the intention of the 
right hon. Gentleman. to disfranchise 
Ireland altogether, it would be as well 
for the Irish Members to remain at 
home, and not put themselves to the 
trouble and inconvenience of coming 
over to England at all. He did not pro- 
pose to occupy the attention of the House 
any longer; he only intended, as had 
his hon. Friend, to make a strong pro- 
test against the Notice of Motion given 
by the right hon. Gentleman, because 
the Irish Members were aware that no 
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prolonged diseussion on their part upon 
this occasion would bring them anything 
nearer the discussion of the subject 
which they desired to bring before the 
House upon the administration of the 
Prevention of Crime Act in Ireland. 
He would, therefore, content himself 
with protesting against the Motion, and 
appealing to the Prime Minister to give 
them some assurance that he intended 
to give the Irish Members some fair 


lay. 
: Ma. PARNELL: I think that the 
request my hon. Friend (Mr. Deasy) 
has made is a very reasonable one, and 
should not be overlooked by the Govern- 
ment. Iam sure that the Irish Mem- 
bers should not be denied by the pre- 
sent Government the opportunity, which 
they ask, of discussing the doings of the 
Irish Executive during the Recess in 
administering the very exceptional sys- 
tem of law which now prevails in Ire- 
land. The question which I will put to 
the House and the Prime Minister is, 
whether private Members—and espe- 
cially Irish Members—are to be deprived 
of the ordinary facilities which the Rules 
of the House give them for the purpose 
of discussing the grievances of their 
country as has been done to-night? If 
the matter is dealt with in this manner, 
this cause of disagreement will crop 
up in some irregular way; and the 
result will be that, instead of time 
being saved, it will be wasted. I 
should prefer to appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman and to the House from 
another point of view. This is not the 
first time this Session that the Govern- 
ment have taken away the time which 
ought to be at the disposal of private 
Members ; and it is feared that the Irish 
Members may have to face this Session 
with a probability of being completely 
shut out from all opportunity of discuss- 
ing the acts of the Executive in Ireland. 
I would ask, is it fair to ask us to con- 
sent to that? It appears to me that it 
would come to that in the end, if we 
are to be deprived, by such a Motion as 
that now proposed, from the advantage 
which the chances of the ballot may 
have given us; and it would necessarily 
follow that Irish questions will be raised, 
either upon Motions for Adjournment, 
or on the consideration of the various 
items in the Estimates; so that, in addi- 
tion to the doubtful position in which 
the House puts itself by refusing the 
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immemorial privilege of discussin 
grievances on going into Supply, it will 
be found that no time has been gained 
in the long run. Taking it for granted 
that it is right to devote all the time at 
the hegieat of the House, from day to 
day, to the prosecution of such Motions 
as that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition, and taking it 
also for granted that it is just the Go- 
vernment should have all the time at 
the disposal of the House after that 
Motion, for the prosecution of one of 
the stages of the Parliamentary Eleo- 
tions (Redistribution) Bill, I would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
and the House that after the Parliamen- 
tary Elections (Redistribution) Bill has 
passed through the Committee stage, 
in the necessary interval which must 
elapse before the Report stage, we might 
devote a night to such a discussion as 
that which the Irish Members desire to 
have—a discussion upon the acts of the 
Irish Executive. All legitimate objects 
for discussion are entitled to be brought 
before Parliament, and no more legiti- 
mate a one could be brought before it. 
You have an unprecedented system of 
law in Ireland at the present moment— 
a Coercion Act of the most extreme 
stringency—and it is most desirable 
that the House, for the sake of its re- 
putation, should not lose its hold over 
the doings of the Irish Executive. On 
every ground, therefore, I submit that 
we are entitled to receive some of the 
Government time at the conclusion of 
the present pressure of Business, for the 
purpose of putting our views before the 
House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not in a 
condition, at the present moment, to 
make any concession to the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Deasy). I must, however, 
admit that the hon. Member has stated 
his case with moderation, and I think 
he is justified in taking up the position 
which he has taken uP this evening, and 
in saying that he and his Friends should 
not be compelled to pass the Session 
over without being able to discuss the 
conduct of the Irish Executive in the 
administration of the Prevention of 
Crime Act. In making that admission, 
I cannot now go further in carrying out 
what would be desirable in the matter ; 
but I have no doubt that he and his 
hon. Friends will exert themselves as 
regards the chances which they may 











Egypt and 


have when we reach a certain stage of 
the Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 
bution) Bill. Undoubtedly, I shall not 
forget the position in which they have 
been placed; but it is now out of my 
power to give them the facility which 
they seek. Should it ultimately become 
so, however, I shall be glad to do so. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Order for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on Egypt and the Soudan 
have precedence of other Orders of the Day. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——_o0 —_ 


EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN—VOTE OF 
CENSURE.— RESOLUTION. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.| [FOURTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [23rd February], 


“That anj humble Address be presented to 
the Queen, humbly representing to Her Ma- 
jesty that the course pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government in respect to the affairs of Egypt 
and the Soudan, has involved a great sacrifice 
of valuable lives and a heavy expenditure with- 
out any beneficial result, and has rendered it 
imperatively necessary in the interests of the 
British Empire and of the Egyptian people that 
Her Majesty’s Government should distinctly 
recognise, and take decided measures to fulfil, 
the special responsibility now incumbent on 
them to assure a good and stable Government 
to Egypt and to those portions of the Soudan 
ide as necessary to its security.’’—(Sir 
Stafford Northcote.) 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the first word ‘‘ That’’ to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House, while refraining from ex- 
a an opinion on the policy pursued by 

er Majesty’s Government in respect to the 
affairs of Egypt and the Soudan, regrets the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government to em- 
ploy the forces of the Crown for the over- 
throw of the power of the Mahdi,”—(Mr. John 
Moriey,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, with the exception of a few halting, 
and somewhat unworthy, arguments 
from the Treasury Bench, there has 
been, so far as I know, in the whole 
course of this debate, no real attempt 
on the part of any one speaker to con- 
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trovert the charge which has been made 
against the Government with respect to 
the capture of Khartoum and the loss of 
General Gordon. I take that charge to 
be this—that by declining to utilize the 
victories of General Graham for the re- 
lief of General Gordon the Government 
rendered necessary both the Expedition 
of Lord Wolseley and all that it may yet 
involve, and that General Gordon has 
perished and Khartoum been lost simply 
because the Government would not 
make up their minds to actin time. A 
more solemn pledge was never made by 
any Minister to any Parliament or 
country than the pledge given by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite to this 
House in May last. He told us then 
that Parliament and the nation had 
covenanted to do all that might be 
necessary to rescue General Gordon. 
Sir, that covenant has not been kept. 
The responsibility for not keeping it 
must rest on the Government; and I 
think that the nation, while recognizing 
with admiration the great qualities of 
their hero, and mourning for his loss, 
will visit the conduct of the Government 
in this matter with that indelible dis- 
grace, which the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for War told this House in 
May would rest on the Government if 
they should neglect any means at the 
disposal of this country for the rescue 
of General Gordon. Can it be contended 
that there has been no such neglect ? 
Why, what happened during those three 
months which passed between the de- 
bate in May and the date when the pre- 
parations for Lord Wolseley’s Expedi- 
tion were commenced? The Govern- 
ment knew that General Gordon was 
cut off from communication with the 
outer world; they did not know his 
actual position; and yet they spent 
more than three months, according to the 
statement of the Prime Minister, in ex- 
amining the routes by which aid might 
be sent to him, and this statement is made 
although the right hon. Gentleman has 
told us that in August military opera- 
tions had not been decided’ upon as 
necessary. How can this be reconciled 
with the words of the President of the 
Local Government Board, who said last 
night that by the 1lith of July orders 
had been given to despatch certain 
steamers up the Cataracts of the Nile, 
in readiness for the relief of Genera] 





Gordon. The fact is, that the Govern. 
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ment deliberately chose to run the chance 
of his being able to maintain himself for 
an indefinite time at Khartoum, or to 
escape without any assistance from them. 
They delayed the commencement of their 
Expedition until a date when it was 
absolutely’ certain that the state of 
the Nile towards the end of the year 
must inevitably delay the accomplish- 
ment of its object. And the result 
has been that they have been again 
too late. The only serious argument 
which has been brought forward by 
the Government in defence of their 
conduct in this matter is that it is pro- 
bable that the fate of General Gordon 
was due to treachery, and that treachery 
would in any case have occurred on the 
near approach of British Forces. If that 
argument were carried out logically, it 
might be maintained that no British 
Force ought to have been sent at all. 
But is it not manifest that time was of 
the essence of the question? Can it 
be seriously argued that the risk from 
treachery would not increase with the 
length of a protracted and dangerous 
siege, marked by a growing scarcity of 
provisions, and by almost daily losses 
in engagements with the enemy? Would 
not also the risk increase in consequence 
of the repeated declarations of the Go- 
vernment that the country would be 
evacuated as soon as Gordon should 
have been rescued? I cannot conceive 
a state of affairs more calculated to en- 
courage the inhabitants of Khartoum 
to commit those acts of treachery which 
Gordon himself anticipated, and against 
which we warned the Government. I 
do not think that anyone can believe 
that the death of Gordon was due to in- 
evitable calamity, or to an unexpected 
visitation of Providence. I think it is 
clearly due to the apathy and procrasti- 
nation of the Government, from whom a 
heavy penalty will be exacted by the 
country before long. What are you 
now going to do? To overthrow the 
Mahdi at Khartoum, and to make 
a permanent railway from Suakin to 
Berber. Let me say a few words 
on the proposal to overthrow the 
Mahdi at Khartoum. Gordon told the 
Government, at a very early period of 
his mission, that it was essential that 
they should smash the Mahdi, and he 
added words which now seem pro- 
phetio—‘‘ Remember that when Khar- 
toum once belongs to the Mahdi, the task 
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will be far more difficult, yet you will, 
for the safety of Egypt, execute it.” 
necessary to hold it. What was their 
reply? They rebuked him, saying that 
military operations against the Mahdi - 
were beyond the scope of his commission, 
and at variance with the pacific policy 
which was the purpose of his mission 
to the Soudan; and yet the Prime 
Minister comes down to this House 
and says that the policy of the Go- 
vernment has undergone no change. 
It has undergone a very serious change. 
I do not say that the change is not 
warranted by the change of circum- 
stances; but I want to know what 
they intend that this Expedition shall 
do? The question has been asked over 
and over again, and the Government 
have failed to answer it—I believe for 
the simple reason that they do not know 
themselves what the Expedition is to do; 
they cannot make up their minds as to 
their future policy in the Soudan. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary told us last night that it was un- 
reasonable and improper to ask questions 
of this kind, and the President of the 
Local Government Board told us that 
they were speculative questions, and that 
the Government ought not to be asked 
to pledge themselves to details. But 
no one asked them to do that. What 
the House is entitled to have an answer 
to is this—when they have overthrown 
the Mahdi, what are the principles 
which are to govern their policy in the 
Soudan? Speaking early after the ca- 
tastrophe at Khartoum, the hon. Member 
for Bath (Sir Arthur Hayter) expressed 
the opinion that this Expedition was 
sent out to rescue or to avenge General 
Gordon. But the Home Secretary has 
utterly repudiated any idea of ven- 
geance, and very properly. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of occupying or 
annexing any portion of the Soudan for 
Egypt, or for England, and that the Ex- 
pedition was sent solely for the purpose 
of evacuation. Why is it necessary for 
this purpose? The right hon. Gentle- 
man says because it is the only means by 
which the evacuation of the Soudan can 
be accomplished consistently with the 
safety of Egypt. The Prime Minister, 
in addressing the House upon this sub- 
ject, also stated his view of the intimate 
connection between this matter and the 
safety of Egypt when he said— 
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- “Our concern in the Soudan is dependent 
upon our concern and obligations for the safety 
and defence of Egypt.’’ 


But at the very same time that the 
Home Secretary was defending this Ex- 
ees as necessary for the safety of 
gypt, he took the opportunity of again 
proclaiming that over-mastering desire on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to get out of Egypt as soon as possible 
with little regard to the future which 
has characterized their Egyptian policy 
from the very commencement, and 
which, I will venture to say, has been 
at the root of half our difficulties in 
Egypt. It is this which has made 
the best Decrees of the Khedive 
absolutely valueless, because no one 
could be certain that there would be 
any continued policy in their execution, 
and has compelled the Prime Minis- 
ter himself, when he was attempting to 
inform the House the other day of 
what he was pleased to call the bene- 
ficial results of our occupation of Egypt, 
to give such a pitiful catalogue as 
he then presented to us. I should 
like to ask the attention of the House 
to this matter for a few minutes, be- 
cause it seems to me to be an essential 
part of the Egyptian policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and one with which 
the country ought to be acquainted. I 
should like to ask whether there really 
have been any beneficial results from 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in Egypt; and whether any of the 
abuses which exist in that country have 
been remedied? We were told by the 
Prime Minister that Her Majesty’s 
Government had introduced represen- 
tative government in Egypt. When 
that statement was made, it was re- 
ceived with the ridicule it deserved, for 
everybody knows that all the repre- 
sentative government that existsin Egypt 
is practically no more than a paper Oon- 
stitution. I remember that last year a 
at deal was made by Her Majesty’s 
overnment of that important reform 
which had been effected in Egypt for the 
benefit of the Native population by 
making foreign residents liable to the 
house tax. If hon. Members have 
looked at the Papers recently presented, 
they will see that the execution of that 
Decree of the Khedive has been, I be- 
lieve, indefinitely postponed. Then the 
Prime Minister brought forward the 


suppression of the kourbash. No doubt 
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the use of the kourbash has been ma- 
terially diminished ; but it still exists to 
some extent in Egypt, as the Report of 
Sir Evelyn Baring shows. What, how- 
ever, has been the result of its dimi- 
nution? Sir Evelyn Baring says— 
“The change has greatly enhanced the diffi- 
culty of governing Egypt, the prisons being so 
comfortable as compared with the homes of the 


prisoners that imprisonment is little feared, and 
no other punishment having been substituted.’’ 


Lord Northbrook says— 


‘These changes have weakened the power of 
the local officers, and have thus contributed to 
the increase of crime.’’ 


Then we heard a great deal last year of 
the New Oode of Criminal Procedure, 
and of the wonderful effects it was to 
bring about. But what does Sir Evelyn 
Baring say with regard to it? He says 
that it is not well adapted to the ciroum- 
stances of the country, or to the customs 
and manners of the people, and that 
some important modifications will have 
to be made in it. I really think that if 
hon. Members opposite would read that 
important despatch from Lord North- 
brook which appears in the Papers from 
which I am quoting, they would see how 
shadowy and flimsy are the claims of 
Her Majesty's Government to have 
brought about any beneficial results by 
their occupation of Egypt. According 
to Lord Northbrook, the indebtedness 
of the cultivators of the land still largely 
prevails in Lower Egypt, while land in 
Upper Egypt is still over-assessed to 
taxation. He admits that the system 
of the corvée, sometimes enforced by the 
kourbash, still continues. There is a 
general impression that the official 
classes are still corrupt. Prisoners are 
still kept in confinement for a length of 
time without being brought to trial, and 
no great confidence is placed by most of 
the best authorities in the fighting 
qualities of the Egyptian Army. There 
is a very important sentence in Lord 
Northbrook’s despatch upon this ques- 
tion of the Army. He says that it is 
his decided opinion that it would be 
neither safe nor wise to fix any definite 
time for the entire withdrawal of the 
British troops from Egypt. What a 
contrast is that to the light-hearted pro- 
ing for the evacuation of Egypt made 

y the Home Secretary last night, and 
to the extraordinary clause contained in 
the Anglo-French Agreement entered 
into last year, by which Her Majesty’s 
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Government fixed a definite time for the 
withdrawal of our troops. I would like 
also to know how the policy announced 
by the Home Secretary last night 
is consistent with another opinion ex- 
pressed by Lord Northbrook in the de- 
spatch from which I have already quoted? 
Lord Northbrook looks for a prompt 
settlement of the finances of Egypt 
through the instrumentality of Eng- 
land, so that the difficulties in which 
the former country is now placed may 
cease, and the salutary influence of 
the English Government may be sus- 
tained. We do not know what were 
Lord Northbrook’s recommendations in 
reference to that financial settlement, 
because his Report has never yet been 
presented to Parliament, and I dare say 
it never will be presented ; but I should 
like to know how far they tally with that 
Financial Agreement which we under- 
stand isnow on the point of being made by 
Her Majesty’s Government with the other 
European Powers. I should like to know 
whether that Agreement contains any 
security for maintaining that salutary in- 
fluence of England in Egypt to which 
Lord Northbrook attaches such immense 
importance? Or is that Agreement even 
worse than that uncertainty for the 
future which has paralyzed the action 
in Egypt of the friends of reform, while 
it has encouraged the efforts of its ene- 
mies? Is it true that that Agreement 
contains the idea of a Multiple Control, 
which is calculated absolutely to neu- 
tralize English influence in Egypt, and 
to work untold mischief in the country ? 
The President of the Local Government 
Board last night made a very suspicious 
reference to that. He said that he hoped 
the control of Egypt over its own govern- 
ment would not be lessened by any steps 
which we were taking in this matter at 
the present time. But the Egyptian Go- 
vernment rests, as everybody knows, 
upon English influence. I suppose that 
nobody’ who has devoted a minute’s 
thought to this question would consider 
that it is possible for this country to 
take any action in Egypt without having 
due regard to the rights and interests 
in that country of all the other European 
Powers and to the obligations of Trea- 
ties. But the Government certainly can- 
not deny that we have special interests in 
Egypt, and that we have made sacrifices 
to maintain those interests, and that by 


those sacrifices, and by our duty in the 
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matter both to ourselves and to Egypt, 
we are bound to maintain a special in- 
fluence in the future in the government 
of Egypt. What I fear is that in the 
Financial Agreement which I understand 
Her Majesty’s Government have made 
there will be in place of that special in- 
fluence of England an admission and 
perpetuation of that system of inter- 
national interference in Egyptian affairs 
which has already been for so many 
years past such acurse to that unfortunate 
country, and which is absolutely incom- 
patible with the influence which England 
does at this moment exercise over the 
government of Egypt. Let it not be said 
that an International Guarantee of an 
Egyptian loan does not mean interna- 
tional interference with the government 
of that country. Even the Turkish Go- 
vernment read us a lesson, in replying 
to the invitation to the late Conference 
in London, on the indissoluble connec- 
tion between finance and administration; 
and it is perfectly obvious, both from 
what has passed on the subject and 
from what has been said with regard to 
it, that this is its intention and object. 
Such a Guarantee certainly forms a real 
liability to the Guarantors, because, by 
your own contention at the Conference of 
London, the Egyptian Revenues cannot 
bear the burden which will be imposed 
upon them, and the first Guarantor 
which has to meet its Guarantee will not 
only have the right, but will be forced, 
for the sake of its own subjects, to in- 
quire into the administration of Egypt. 
That will mean a system of international 
supervision, which will certainly not sus- 
tain the influence of England, and may 
even end in a European war. I am 
quite aware that some hon. Members in 
this House do not think it necessary to 
interfere in Egypt for the sake of 
British interests; but I think I might 
appeal even to them as to whether we 
do not owe a duty to the people of that 
unfortunate country? We have sup- 
pressed the independence of their Go- 
vernment; we have, through what oc- 
eurred at Alexandria, imposed upon 
them a vast liability; we have deserted— 
or allowed to perish, at any rate—their 
Armies and their garrisons. Now, 
can we in honour leave this country, 
after all that has passed, to be a 
field for the conflict of opposing na- 
tionalities, whose mandates, I suppose, 
whether we approved of them or not, 
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whether they were or were not oppr - 
sive to the people of Egypt, woul C) 
to be practically executed by British 
soldiers? Sir, that appears to me to be a 
position in which this country ought 
not to be placed; and I cannot under- 
stand how it can be consistent with 
the immense liabilities which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are now about to 
undertake in the Soudan. Is it pos- 
sible that Her Majesty’s Government 
are going to incur all this vast expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure, and then to 
evacuate the Soudan, for no other pur- 
pose than to maintain the safety of a 
country whose interests they are doing 
their best to ruin by depriving them- 
selves of all real power to protect them ? 
I do not see how anyone can suppose that 
it is possible for Egypt to run alone. I 
wish I could think that it was possible, 
for our real interest in Egypt is that it 
should be inhabited by a peaceful, 
friendly, and, as far as possible, self- 
governing people. I do not think that 
this country would desire to burden it- 
self with the government, or even the 
protection, of Egypt unless such a step 
were absolutely necessary. The ques- 
tion is, Is it absolutely necessary ? And 
that is a question which Her Majesty’s 
Government decline to face, and which 
I do not think Members below the 
Gangway have really considered. If 
Her Majesty’s Government really sup- 
pose that the action they have under- 
taken in the Soudan can be followed 
by the evacuation suggested by the 
Home Secretary, it appears to me as 
complete an illusion as that which the 
Prime Minister entertained last year 
ip ary the intentions of the Mahdi. 
I do not think it is possible for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to adopt a policy of 
massacre and retire with safety to the 
interests of this country or Egypt. I 
am quite aware that this Expedition 
must be sent; but the people of this 
country will not support the policy of 
the Government if there is an intention 
that all which may be won by the 
bravery of our soldiers, and by the 
money of our taxpayers, shall be thrown 
away by the timidity and vacillation of 
the Government. I do not see how Her 
Majesty’s Government can carry out in 
— the policy of evacuating the 

oudan. The Home Secretary seemed 
to think that after the Mahdi was over- 
thrown it would be possible to set up the 
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local Chiefs in the various towns and 
villages as independent Governments. 
That was not the view of the President 
of the Local Government Board, who 
suggests that the difficulty is susceptible 
of an easier solution. He would protect 
a few of our more important friends, like 
the Mudir of Dongola, by taking them 
to Upper Egypt; but if Her Majesty’s 
Government adopt that policy they will 
have to carry them a great deal further 
than Upper Egypt. Such suggestions 
are like that made by the Prime Mi- 
nister with regard to the Ohiefs in 
Bechuanaland, when he proposed that 
the Chiefs should be located elsewhere, 
and the people left to their persecutors. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
appeared to have some idea that it 
would be possible to utilize the Mahdi 
by negotiations for the pacification 
of the Soudan. And yet he does 
not, like the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell), consider 
the Mahdi a highly respectable Mahom- 
medan gentleman, who might attend a 
Soudanese banquet given by the Na- 
tional Liberal Olub, and expound the 
indestructible principles of the Liberal 
Party to the great satisfaction of his 
audience. The Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster knows that the Mahdi is a 
fanatical Leader, who has proclaimed his 
intention to conquer Egypt, overthrow 
Turkey, and convert the world. How 
can he suppose that such a man would 
now be likely to accept the proposal to 
give up Khartoum and to retire to 
Kordofan, which was made to him by 
General Gordon at the outset of his 
mission, and which met with insulting 
rejection? But perhaps negotiation with 
the Mahdi is to take place after his 
overthrow. And does the Government 
really mean to repeat the experiment of 
the restoration of Cetewayo in Zululand? 
Do they think that a fanatical Prophet, 
who has been discredited by defeat, 
would have any authority over his 
followers? What is much more likely 
to happen after his overthrow is that 
he will retire where neither Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, nor any other Go- 
vernment, would care to follow him. 
What happened in the case of Osman 
Digna? You defeated him, and when 
you retired he followed upon your foot- 
steps. The idea of negotiation is based 
upon the idea of the Mahdi which 
was in the mind of the Prime Minister 
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when he held him up to the House 
as the Chief of men fighting for their 
freedom. I think it will now be ad- 
mitted that if we gave up the Soudan 
to the Mahdi, either anarchy or a 
slave trading despotism would be the 
future of the country; and I do not 
think the people of England will agree 
to that. ith regard to the railway 
from Suakin to Berber, that work is to 
be of a permanent character. It may 
take a couple of years to make. The 
surveys have not yet been made, and it 
cannot be begun till Osman Digna’s 
forves are disposed of. When once this 
railway is made it cannot be abandoned 
to be destroyed by the wild tribes, or 
used by their Rulers for the conveyance of 
slaves. It has been asked what is the 
policy embodied in my right hon. 
Friend’s Motion? It is not possible 
for an Opposition, who are not in pos- 
session of all the facts of the case, 
to expound with perfect accuracy of 
detail any proposals they might have 
to make on such a matter as this; 
but I think what I have said will 
show the House what, in our opinion, 
are the essential elements of this ques- 
tion. You cannot, when you have 
marched through this country, and 
made this railway, abandon the tribes 
who have assisted you and the railway 
you have made, and retire into Egypt 
again. You must retain the control of 
the Nile Valley, as far south as Khar- 
toum; and you must see that there is 
established at Khartoum a Government, 
subject to your influence, in close con- 
nection with the Government of Egypt, 
ruling with a due regard to the habits 
and customs of the people, promoting 
trade with the interior of Africa by the 
channel of the Nile, and using its 
power at the most vulnerable point 
for the extinction of the Slave Trade. 
That appears to me a policy which is at 
least definite, and if followed would not 
impose on this country any such terrible 
burden as appears to be supposed. The 
Home Secretary spoke of 30,000 troops 
being required to protect the railway—— 

Taz Marovess or HARTINGTON : 
He quoted the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin). 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man adopted it, and I cannot under- 
stand how a railway which is to be made 
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under the protection of 6,000 or 7,000 


men could require 30,000 to guard it 
when completed. The Prime Minister 
told us in more menacing language 


that the policy to which I have re- 
ferred was in the teeth of common 
prudence, in the teeth of the forces 
of Nature, and that it would be like 
trying to chain the sands of the Desert 
when the tempest is howling over it. I 
do not think the country need be 
frightened by these terrible words. I re- 
member when, last May, I said that it was 
necessary that the advance of the Mahdi 
should be stemmed, and that the longer 
the Government hesitated the more diffi- 
cult would be the task, the Prime Mi- 
nister told me that I was calling upon 
the Government to adopt schemes as 
wild, as impracticable, as ruinous in 
their consequences and unsound in their 
principle as any he had ever known 
propounded. My proposal, said the 
right hon. Gentleman, meant “the re- 
conquest of the Soudan,” and a “ war 
of conquest against a people rightly 
struggling to be free,” which he was de- 
termined not to undertake. Yet, in spite 
of that language, the Prime Minister has 
undertaken it; and so I feel sure that 
the policy which has been suggested 
from this side of the House with refer- 
ence to the future of the Soudan will be 
undertaken by a Government of this 
country, though it may not be the Go- 
vernment of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I do not believe that England will allow 
her lives and ber treasure to be spent 
for nothing. Every fresh expenditure 
of this kind, such as the Government 
have now made up their minds to incur, 
ought to be, and must be, a fresh nail 
in the coffin of that wretched system of 
dual government in Egypt which de- 
ceives nobody but Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and the only use of which has been 
to thwart necessary reforms and im- 
pose unnecessary burdens upon an im- 
poverished people. Well, then, Sir, I 
must say that I think the time has come 
when this country is bound to recognize 
that Egypt cannot stand alone. If we 
were to go out of Egypt to-morrow, as 
hon. Members below the Gangway de- 
sire, some other Power would take our 
place. They know that very well, and, 
knowing that, they propose such a Reso- 
lution as has been submitted to this 
House by the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. John Morley). While we 
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are in Egypt we are bound to do our 
duty to the people; and we cannot do 
our duty to the people without admitting 
and fulfilling those responsibilities which, 
though Her Majesty’s Government will 
never remember it, are inseparable from 
the possession of power. I do not know 
whether I shall be charged by hon. 
Members opposite with propounding a 
policy which may lead to war; but I 
think they have seen in the past that 
what leads to war is vacillation, inde- 
cision, and procrastination, such as have 
characterized the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I do not know whether I 
shall be told that I am anxious to extend 
the responsibilities of this country. No, 
Sir; those responsibilities exist already. 
They certainly will be extended if they 
are-not fulfilled. I do not think that I 
or my right hon. Friend shall be charged 
with desiring by this Motion merely to 
embarrass Her Majesty’s Government. 
In the present position of affairs both at 
home and abroad—a position recognized 
as being most grave even by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle—such a course 
would be unpatriotic and unworthy. 
This Motion has been proposed because 
we desire to impress upon the House 
and the country the policy which we be- 
lieve is the only wise and safe policy to 
ee and because we are convinced, 

oth by their conduct in the past, and 
by their reticence in the present, that 
it will not be carried out by a Govern- 
ment whose only idea seems to be 
to reconcile differences of opinion be- 
tween the fragments of their own Party. 
Sir, we are conscious of the responsi- 
bilities that attach to the action which 
we have taken. Noone need be anxious, 
no one need desire, I am sure, to under- 
take the government of this country 
with such a heritage as will be left by 
the right hon. Gentleman; but, Sir, if 
we are required to do it, we shall to the 
‘utmost of our power endeavour to fulfil 
the undertaking. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that in the 
few remarks with which he should ven- 
ture to trouble the House he proposed, 
as far as possible, to confine himself to 
the practical question what should be 
done now, and to examine the decision 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken under circumstances which af- 
forded the country ground for a new de- 
tig’ He would, therefore, refrain 

m following the right hon. Baronet 
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in an examination of the interesting 
question how far Egypt could be inter- 
nationalized, or how far its autonomy 
could be established. The question they 
had really to consider had reference to 
the necessity of the Expedition, and of 
the policy which had been resolved upon 
by the Government. He would endea- 
vour to show that there was no necessity 
for that policy being adopted; and he 
would adduce what were the necessary 
consequences of the Expedition if the 
fatal first step was taken. His right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment had observed that in what had 
hitherto happened there had been no 
choice at any moment as to what should 
be done; and Lord Derby used almost 
the same language, subject, however, 
to this considerable admission—that ap- 
parently, in his Lordship’s opinion, the 
first step of all was not necessary. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies was 
now disposed to think that our first in- 
tervention in Egypt was a mistake. But, 
whatever our opinion might be as to the 
past, we were now at a point where a new 
issue was presented to us, and where 
a new departure might be taken. He 
challenged the necessity of the policy 
which was about to be adopted, and 
which was said to depend on the circum- 
stances immediately presented to us. 
What was this policy which he ques- 
tioned? It was the policy of over- 
throwing the Mahdi at Khartoum. The 
first authority to whom we should refer, 
if we wished to inquire into the neces- 
sity of that resolution, would surely be 
Lord Wolseley himself. Had his autho- 
rity been adduced to show that it was 
necessary? Did Lord Wolseley support 
Her Majesty’s Government in declaring 
that that must be an inevitable conse- 
quence of the fall of Khartoum and the 
death of Gordon? To everybody who 
had heard the speeches of the Prime 
Minister and the President of the Local 
Government Board, it must be evident 
that Lord Wolseley insisted upon no 
such decision, and that he asked the 
Government to decide the political issue, 
declaring that he himself was willing to 
adopt the consequences which would be 
involved in whatever decision the Go- 
vernment might arrive at. Lord Wolse- 
ley was as ready to retire as to advance, 
and he represented the one course to be 
as easy as the other. There was, in 
fact, no military necessity requiring the 
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decision which had been arrived at by 
Her Majesty’s Government. They were 
entitled to ask—‘‘ How can we connect 
this decision to overthrow the Mahdi at 
Khartoum with the consequences which 
were going to flow after it?” If this 
decision were adopted, what did it en- 
tail? What was the further policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, for they must 
have some further policy? Here we 
had a most samoa a variety of decla- 
rations on the part of the Government. 
His right hon. Friend had said that the 

olicy of the Government now was what 
it always had been—namely, the evacua- 
tion of the Soudan by Egypt and its 
restoration to freedom ; but afterwards 
he had said that he did not mention 
evacuation by England in that declara- 
tion ; and the Home Secretary said last 
night that nothing could induce him to 
take any step which would lead to the 
annexation of any part of the Soudan, 
either by Egypt or Dy England. In the 
Home Secretary’s opinion, the complete 
retirement of the English power and in- 
fluence from the Soudan was to be the 
complement to the determination to over- 
throw the power of the Mahdi at Khar- 
toum. e had, indeed, a different 
speech afterwards from the President of 
the Local Government Board, who ap- 
peared to have addressed himself to one 
section of the House, while the Home 
Secretary addressed himself to another. 
There had been a still more remarkable 
declaration made ‘‘elsewhere.”’ The First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in a very able 
and elaborate speech, said that certain 
persons who had supported us—for ex- 
ample, the Mudir of Dongola—might 
be utilized hereafter at Khartoum—that 
was to say, that a person who was an 
Egyptian Turk, a representative of 
Egyptian influence, who was at present 
our ally, might remain in authority at 
Khartoum. How did that statement 
agree with the Home Secretary’s speech 
last night? How did it agree with the 
statement of the Prime Minister? But, 
putting aside these questions, what did 
the First Lord of the Admiralty next 
say? The noble Lord, speaking of 
the action of the Government and its 
policy in respect to the Soudan, used 
these remarkable words—‘‘As far as 
the Government are concerned, our 
policy is a clear one.” That in itself 
was a very remarkable phrase. Let 
hon. Members remember the declaration 
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of the Home Secretary, and observe the 
clearness— 

“We should hold our own,’’ said Lord 

Northbrook, “in that country, and conduct its 
affairs for the benefit and advan of the 
people, and in the best manner we could arrange 
with the people.’’ 
Then our “clear policy” was to ‘‘hold 
our own” in this country, with which 
the Home Secretary said we would have 
nothing todo. First, we were to over- 
throw the Mahdi at Khartoum. Then, 
according to one, we were to “hold our 
own;” according to the other, to have 
nothing to do with the country. Then 
came the question of this extraordinary 
railway from Suakin to Berber. On 
Thursday in last week the Prime Mi- 
nister had said— 

“‘ Among the necessary consequences of adopt- 
ing the policy of overthrowing the Mahdi at 
Khartoum are, first, engaging in certain mili 
operations along the Suakin-Berber route, and, 
secondly, making the Suakin-Berber railway.’’ 


These were two distinct things. But in 
speaking on Monday, his right hon. 
Friend, having in view the possible 
adoption of the hon. Member for New- 
castie’s Amendment, said that whatever 
decision they had come to on the issue 
presented to them—whether to advance 
or retire—operations would be necessary 
on the Suakin-Berber route. Some 
Members thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was repeating then his declara- 
tion about the making of the railway, 
which he had stated to be a neces- 
sary consequence, whatever course was 
adopted. ‘They remarked that the sur- 
veys had not been made on the route 
—that the railway could not be made in 
less than 12 months, probably not in 
less than two years. But,in point of 
fact, on Monday the right hon. Gentle- 
man said nothing at all about the rail- 
way. His observations then were en- 
tirely directed to the necessity of opening 
operations along that route, supposing 
the Government were in favour of re- 
treat. No doubt, some operations might, 
in that case, be necessary. Just as in 
the Mid Lothian contests, -bogus con- 
tests were got up to divert the country 
from Mid Lothian, so, if Lord Wolseley 
were to retire, it would be necessary to 
have operations to amuse Osman Digna. 
Thus the necessity of the railway in- 
sisted upon last week was not insisted 
on this week. He did not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman still thought 
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the railway important. It was simply 
tntended to facilitate the overthrow of 
the Mahdi at Khartoum, and was only 
to be justified, if at all, for that pur- 
pose. What was the policy of the Go- 
vernment in connection with that over- 
throw? How was the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s silence at one time to be recon- 
ciled with his speech at another? There 
was a good deal of mystery about it; 
but, after all, it was an open secret. The 
explanation was that when the terrible 
news of Gordon’s death reached us, and 
~the Cabinet met, they. were under the 
influence of the idea that no Government 
could be maintained that did not deter- 
mine to overthrow the Mahdi; and they 
arrived at that conclusion, and nothing 
more, and upon that, and nothing more, 
they were at present agreed. The Home 
Secretary, challenged last night about 
the policy of the Government, retorted 
by asking what Prince Bismarck would 
have said if he had been asked a similar 
uestion on the outbreak of the Franco- 
erman War. But there was no analogy 
between the two cases, because Germany 
was repelling the attack of the foreigner, 
whereas we should be the aggressive 
party inthe Soudan. Even if there were 
such a parallel, he could not reconcile 
the language of the Home Secretary 
with his reply to the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) that the 
Prime Minister should not be changed 
to please Foreign Powers. But surely 
the dignity of that House required that 
the conduct of Ministers of the Crown 
towards Members of the House should 
not be guided by the conduct of Prince 
Bismarck towards Members of the Reich- 
stag, and that a Minister should not 
stand in the face of the House and claim 
for himself, with respect to Members of 
Parliament, the liberty and licence that 
Prince Bismarck arrogated to the Reich- 
stag. Surely it struck at the root of 
Parliamentary Government if, at a crisis 
of this-kind, when a Resolution of a de- 
cisive character was being discussed, the 
Executive Government could not be 
asked what was their policy. Where, 
in that case, was the power of Parlia- 
ment and the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment? The Government, at pre- 
sent, were not proposing defensive opera- 
tions. This was an aggressive and for- 
ward movement, and not required by 
any military necessity, and it was under- 
taken for political reasons. Lord Wolse- 
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ley, on receiving the terrible news, ap- 
plied to the Government to ask on what 
policy he was to shape his measures— 
the policy of advance, or that of concen- 
tration. That in itself was sufficient 
evidence that the policy of the Govern- 
ment was not founded upon considera- 
tions of military necessity. Lord Wolse- 
ley was ready, so far as he could under- 
stand, to accomplish the determination 
of the Government, whichever way it 
should tend. The President of the 
Local Government Board had fully ad- 
mitted that Lord Wolseley expressed his 
ability to retire, taking concentration as 
his first step to retirement. But his right 
hon. Friend tried to justify the resolution 
of the Government by declaring that Lord 
Wolseley was too sanguine. Thus, in- 
stead of following the advice of their 
Commander in the field, that advice was 
disparaged by the suggestion that Lord 
Wolseley was too sanguine. The Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster had 
said that the resolution of the Govern- 
ment was a military resolution. No 
doubt, it was; but it was not founded 
on military requirements. If a man 
determined to go on horseback, that 
was an equestrian determination ; but it 
might be for purposes of busiuess, 
pleasure, or health. To call this a mili- 
tary determination was to confuse the 
issue. It was a completely voluntary 
movement for a political object. He 
went back to the point from which he 
started. Here, at all events, it was pos- 
sible to break the chain; there was a 
point of discontinuity. What the Go- 
vernment had determined on did not 
necessarily follow upon the past. We 
were entering upon a new path, full of 
danger and of important consequences 
fer the future, and we could not justify 
this course except upon the political 
grounds of the supposed necessity of 
meeting the Mahdi. This was undoubt- 
edly the case, having regard to the 
original instructions or to any instruc- 
tions that were given to General Gordon. 
As it was supposed by some that he had 
elsewhere done Genera] Gordon an in- 
justice, he desired to say that his posi- 
tion was based wholly on the attitude of 
the Government. He was endeavouring 
to show what was the action to be taken 
now, having regard to their instructioné 
in the past. No doubt, the instructions 
in the past did involve a duty now. 
General Gordon was instructed to do 
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many things and permitted to do others. 
The permission terminated with his 
death, and we were not involved in any 
duty to do what he was permitted to do. 
But it might be necessary for us to carry 
out what he was instructed to do. The 
Government were making a new depar- 
ture of a positive and aggressive kind. 
His speech, quoted by the Home Secre- 
tary on the previous evening, had been 
very much misunderstood by that right 
hon. Gentleman, and also by the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, who 
wished to suggest that he (Mr. Court- 
ney) wanted to retire post haste upon 
Cairo. What he said, perhaps, was not 
of very much importance. [Mr. Warton: 
Hear, hear!| He agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman; but it was im- 
portant the issue should not be misun- 
derstood. Both he and the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of London (Sir 
John Lubbock) had been misunderstood 
by Members of the Government. When 
he and his hon. Friend spoke of retire- 
ment, they conceded that the mode of 
retirement must be determined by the 
Military Leader on the spot. We had to 
concentrate our troops and retire step 
by step, having regard to the necessity 
of keeping our face to the enemy if he 
advanced upon us. But retirement it- 
self involved no suggestion of haste, 
and admitted the repelling of attack if 
we were pursued. It had been sug- 
gested that he and his hon. Friend did 
not assume that an attack was to be re- 
pelled, and that was not their position. 
All they wanted was that we should 
abstain from further aggressive move- 
ment, and that we should withdraw, as 
military considerations would allow us, 
from our forward position in the Soudan. 
Of course, it was not easy to do it; no- 
body thought that it was; but we had 
a choice of difficulties before us. Was it 
easy to go forward? As we retired we 
should’ have to remember our obliga- 
tions to those who had assisted us, 
among whom was the Mudir of Dongola. 
But there was no such great danger to 
the mass of the people as had been sug- 
gested. Experience had shown that the 
fearful consequences that it was said 
would follow our retirement were, toa 
large extent, dangers that existed only 
in imagination. We had to compare 
the various and enormous evils that 
would accompany our advance with 
those which would attend our retreat, 
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The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Huntingdon (Sir Robert Peel) had said 
in his eloquent speech, with some ex- 
aggeration, that we were up to our 
ankles in blood; but because we were 
in the morass, ankle-deep in mud—[An 
hon. Memser: Blood! |—he preferred to 
say mud, because they were in that 
state—was that a reason why they 
should go and get up to their haunches ? 
Yet the arguments used amounted to 
this—that, as we could not escaped un- 
stained, we must be more deeply im- 
mersed. It was supposed by some that 
all the Moslem world was in unity with 
the Mahdi, and at one with the - 
gress of the Mahdi; but were they 
certain that, if we retired, he would 
follow with an ever-increasing force ? 
The apprehensions as to rousing the 
Moslem world against us were not 
shared by those who knew t and 
India best. He had just received from 
a friend in India a paper written before 
the news of the death of General Gordon 
could have reached India, in which he 
recommended a settlement with the 
Mahdi as the only means of getting out 
of our difficulties ; but the writer had no 
alarm whatever about the power of the 
Mahdi, nor had the people of Egypt. 
The Sultan was, as far as he could be, 
an enemy of the Mahdi. The Mahdi 
would have as much difficulty in follow- 
ing us as we should have in following 
him. He would find the country de- 
nuded of supplies by us, and he would 
have the greatest difficulty in crossing 
the desert. His power was great where 
he was; but it did not extend very far, 
and his power would be diminished as 
he followed us. At, all events, let us 
try and see ifit would not beso. What 
was the necessity for our advancing? 
There was no military necessity. The 
burden of proof was entirely upon the 
Government. They had adduced no- 
thing to sustain a positive step, and 
every argument was against it. Yet a 
positive step might be fatal. Ifthe rail- 
way was made from Suakin to Berber, 
our settlement in the Soudan was cer- 
tain; and he hoped it was not yet too 
late to prevent it being made. But if 
that railway were made we were perma- 
nently lodged in the Soudan. It — 
be disconnected from Egypt, and Suaki 

might become the port of the Soudan ; 
but we should be lodged in that country 
permanently. By making the railway 
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we should cut off a great of the 
Soudan from the Rik vous It was 
said we must destroy the power of the 
Mahdi at Khartoum; but suppose he 
did not stop there for us, should we 
follow him into the desert, thereby in- 
creasing his strength as we weakened 
our own? The moment we retired he 
would turnuponus. We must destroy him 
for our own security. Suppose our suc- 
cess was complete, what were we then to 
do? The Government appeared to have 
no plan; and the plan to which they 
would drift was that of setting up cer- 
tain authorities in the Soudan. That 
was the plan of General Gordon. He 
hoped to set up the descendants of cer- 
tain Sultans displaced by Mehemet Ali. 
That would be rather difficult, as would 
be manifest to those who understood the 
Mahommedan Law of Succession. When 
you had got these descendants, what 
kind of people were they likely to be? 
General Gordon picked up one and tried 
to keep him, but found him so drunken 
and dissolute that he sent him back 
at the end of the first stage of his 
journey. That was a specimen of the 
success likely to attend us. Moreover, 
there was one place for which there 
was not a dispossessed Sultan, and 
that was Khartoum. Here Gordon 
proposed that the non-existent Sultan 
should be represented by Zebehr. The 
Sultan at Khartoum would be the most 
powerful, and would swallow up all the 
rest. Was not this an exact reproduc- 
tion, as the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach) had said, of what 
was attempted in Zululand—strange to 
say, by the same man who was now in 
the Soudan? Sir Garnet Wolseley set 
up his 13 Kinglets in Zululand, and now 
it was possible that he might set up 
some 13 Sultanets in the Soudan, John 
Dunn being represented by Zebehr. We 
swore that we would not interfere in 
Zululand, and that we would let it alone; 
we did not desire to annex a single bit 
of territory there; we said we would 
have nothing to do with the disputes 
there, and that the Natives should fight 
it out and come to some solution which 
the course of events would prove to be 
the ultimate one. But we have had to go 
there. A partof the territory had been 
reserved, and another part might pos- 
sibly be annexed, and the whole scheme 
of settlement had proved to be an abso- 
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lute dream. If we attempted to set up 
18 Sultanets in the Soudan, precisely 
the same difficulty would arise. We 
should have to assist them on start- 
ing ; there would probably be a British 
Resident who might have a guard; and 
if we established arailway weshould have 
to watch it that it should not be used for 
the Slave Trade; and the whole fabric 
dreamed of now, as the consequence of 
overthrowing the power of the Mahdi at 
Khartoum, would turn out to be as 
baseless and insubstantial as any vision 
of the air. Was history written in 
vain? Our conquest of India showed 
the same thing. We advanced, we 
overthrew the Native power, and we 
attempted to set up some puppet in its 
place, who could not stand because he 
had no inherent power of his own, and 
bit by bit we were drawn in to assert 
our authority. This was the inevitable 
consequence of the action which the 
Home Secretary approved, and it was 
vain for him to refuse to recognize 
the consequence, and threaten that 
he would never have anything to do 
with the annexation of any part of the 
Soudan either for Egypt or for Eng- 
land. It was the inevitable conse- 
quence of the first step which the Go- 
vernment were now taking, and he 
asked them to think before they made 
that step irrevocable. They had, fortu- 
nately, some hot months before them, 
which he hoped would be productive of 
thought. If the Government adopted 
the step they now proposed to take, we 
should have an African Empire to add 
to the responsibilities of our Indian 
Empire. Our power in this way would 
be drained, and our men and money 
exhausted, for what General Gordon had 
said had always been and would always 
be a worthless possession. . It was in 
view of these momentous consequences 
that the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley) had put his Motion 
on the Paper. His hon. Friend had 
told the Government that they had got 
to decide what they would do under the 
new circumstances, and the Government 
had decided that the thing to be done 
was to overthrow the power of the 
Mahdi at Khartoum. At that step his 
hon. Friend arrested the attention of the 
House, and called upon hon. Members 
to declare against that step of the Go- 
vernment. That was the issue. If hon. 
Members were not prepared to under- 
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take all the consequences of the first 
step, they should not allow that step to 
be taken. If they allowed the first step 
to be taken, they must not flatter them- 
selves that they could possibly avoid a 
further step. His hon. Friend, in his 
expression of regret that the Govern- 
ment had decided to employ the Forces of 
the Crown for the overthrow of the 
Mahdi at Khartoum, had nothing to say 
as to the past, because he had recognized 
the fact that they were at the opening of 
a new scene. A new epoch was about 
to be commenced, and new responsibili- 
ties were about to be incurred; and 
whatever hon. Members might have 
said and thought in the past, let them 
determine at this point that they would 
not sanction the new step. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) ex- 
pressed nearly the same view. In his 
Amendment his words were— 

“That this House, while ready to ae 
Her Majesty’s Government in any steps which 
may be nec to protect the dominions of 
Egypt from attack by the Mahdi, would regret 
the extension of offensive oye! operations 
beyond the limits which may be adopted as the 
permanent frontier of Egypt.” 


That was a protest against any new 
offensive military operations beyond the 
Egyptian frontier and against the posi- 
tion of the Government, and it was iden- 
tical in effect with the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle, oppos- 
ing the policy of overthrowing the power 
of the Mahdi at Khartoum. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) proposed— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, further 
military operations in the Soudan ought to be 
confined to the purposes of protecting the 
frontiers of Egypt, providing for the fulfil- 
ment of engagements already entered into, and 
securing the speedy and honourable withdrawal 
pf British forces from the interior of the Sou- 
The hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Bryce) madea speech last night, 
he believed, in perfect agreement with the 
policy of the hon. Member for Newcastle 
and the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of London, and in opposi- 
tion to the forward movement; but the 
hon. Member preferred his own words. 
He would point out that the words of 
the hon. Member, however much he 


might dislike the forward movement, 
could be adopted by those who sup- 
ported the forward movement. The 
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hon. Gentleman did not secure his own 
idea ; he wanted to prevent the forward 
movement, and yet he used words which 
the Government might adopt as justify- 
ing that movement. If it was necessary 
to protest against the forward move- 
ment, let them do it openly, and in 
no words which the Government might 
adopt as justifying their own plan. 
This was not a time to indulge in ambi- 
guous words that might mean anything. 
They had before them in that House 
two combinations of Gentlemen. They 
had a Ministry who recommended the 
forward movement to Khartoum, involy- 
ing the necessary consequences to which 
he had referred; and, on the other hand, 
they had right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who were advocating those con- 
sequences by themselves. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) directly 
advocated the setting up of an orderly 
Government, supported by English 
power, at Khartoum, which was the 
necessary consequence of the step which 
Her Majesty’s Government had resolved 
to take. The Home Secretary last night 
showed that if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
came into Office they would not be able 
to carry out their present policy. In 
fact, the two sides of the House were 
very much in the position of the two sons 
mentioned in the Scriptures, who were 
instructed by their father to go and work 
in the vineyard. One said, ‘‘I go,” but 
went not; the other said, ‘‘I will not 
go,”’ but afterwards went. His right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister, the Home 
Secretary, and others were very much 
opposed to increasing our responsibility 
in the Soudan. But they could not pre- 
vent that increase if they took the first 
step. Hereafter it would be said of them, 
“They went, although they stated that 
they would not go.” Having taken this 
first step of overthrowing the Mahdi at 
Khartoum, it was perfectly idle to talk of 
shrinking from their responsibility. It 
was self-deceit of the grossest character to 
do so, whether in the case of India, Zulu- 
land, or Egypt. It was the greatest self- 
deceit to try if they could avoid the con- 
sequences of their own acts. But the 
other side might say they would go, and 
yet they would not go. They would find 
considerable difficulty in carrying out 
their policy. He believed the right hon. 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) shrank as much as anyone 
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the Empire, and in that he would find | of policy in the Soudan, their p 


supporters among those behind him. But 
therewas another point. If by a combina- 
tion of persons Gentlemen opposite came 
into power, they would find themselves 
in a minority, and the majority of that 
House would be.of an entirely different 
opinion then from what they were now, 
and public opinion would be entirely 
different. He asked hon. Members who 
read the newspapers and met Party 
managers, what answer they got when 
they inquired as to what was thought 
about this Egyptian matter? Was it 
not—‘‘ We wish we had never got into 
it. Nothing but our respect for the 
Prime Minister induces us to tolerate 
it.” But if the opposite Party were in 
power that feeling would be intensified, 
and would be directed against them 
with far greater force. If the right hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) thought 
of accomplishing his object by bringing 
those Gentlemen into power he would 
find himself very much mistaken. On 
the other hand, let the present Ministry 
be retained in power, and there was 
great danger of that being done. The 
Home Secretary last night, from a 
feeling of delicacy which they all under- 
stood, did not refer to the fact that if he 
was out of power we should have his 
massive eloquence used against increas- 
ing the responsibilities of the Empire. 
No longer fettered by the ties of Offiee, 
his power would be directed, without 
reserve and without stint, against the 
policy of the Conservative Party. But 
a still more powerful voice on the same 
side—a voice which was foremost in con- 
demnation of such enterprizes in the 
past, but which now pleaded in a falter- 
ing manner—might be heard denouncing 
the extension of responsibilities to which 
now he wasa party. Awakening, as it 
were, from a frightful nightmare, his 
voice would be raised ; and the attempts 
of the Party opposite to carry out the 
policy which they had now declared 
would be foiled by the opposition 
they would encounter. His right hon. 
Friend said just now, interjectionally, 
that if this contention was right, he and 
his Friends ought to alter the votes they 
intended to give in the division. Un- 
doubtedly that was a question which 
would have to be considered, and much 
searchings of heart must follow. If 


they had regard to the present issue 
é 
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would apparently be better served by 
the introduction of Gentlemen opposite to 
Office than by the present Government. 
That was a very important thing, which 
would have to be considered; but the 
responsibility was not confined to them. 
He had thought frequently of late of an 
incident in our Parliamentary history 
which seemed applicable to the present 
day—an incident always to be remem- 
bered, because two of the most illustrious 
names in the Parliamentary history of 
England were engaged in it. Before 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, when a 
half-persuaded Minister was hesitating 
as to the step he should have to take in 
the near future with respect to those 
laws, Mr. Cobden in his place, speaking 
words of truth and soberness, said to the 
then Prime Minister—‘‘ Upon you and 
you alone rests the responsibility for the 
maintenance of this iniquity.” The 
Prime Minister misunderstood what was 
said; he thought he was threatened 
with personal consequences, and we 
knew a painful scene followed. He 
would not dwell further on the inci- 
dent ; he should not have alluded to 
it, had he not felt deeply that pre- 
cisely the same language might be used 
on this occasion. The issue before 
the nation now—and no more moment- 
ous issue had ever been presented— 
rested upon the decision of one man. 
At a whisper from him, a change of tone, 
a single utterance, the nation would be 
found rising to condemn what it now 
sullenly acquiesced in. The increase of 
our responsibility which had now arisen 
depended on the utterance of one man. 
This was a fact full of solemnity. He had 
not himself shrunk from recognizing the 
responsibility which rested upon each of 
them, especially upon hon. Members on 
the Ministerial side of the House; but 
there was this crowning responsibility 
to which he would draw attention, be- 
cause, if it was fully realized, it might 
induce a half-reluctant Minister to do 
what a great Minister only could—re- 
trace his steps, and undo the mischief 
which, so unwittingly and for so long a 
time, he had supported and carried for- 
ward. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that the right hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), following the lines indicated in 
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the speech and Resolution of the right 
hon. Gentleman, had brought against 
Her Majesty’s Government three prin- 
cipal charges. He told the House, as 
it had been told by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard) under the late Go- 
vernment and the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had abandoned Gordon, and 
that they were guilty, chiefly because 
they had done nothing to rescue him 
between the 14th of May, the day on 
which the debate was raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and the Vote of 
Credit proposed on the 5th of August. 
He also brought forward by implication 
these charges—that they had done no- 
thing to establish a stable Government 
in Egypt, and nothing also to establish a 
stable Government in the Soudan, which 
was necessary to the safety of Egypt. 
He would endeavour to follow the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that, by 
not utilizing the victories of General 
Graham, the Government had them- 
selves rendered necessary the Expedi- 
tion of Lord Wolseley. He should have 
thought that past debates had shown 
that it was absolutely impossible to send 
General Graham’s Army to Berber after 
the victories referred to, It had been 
stated in some quarters. that General 
Graham had himself expressed a con- 
trary opinion; but he did not credit the 
statement. General Graham’s Army 
could not have traversed the distance 
between Suakin and Berber, for at that 
season the difficulties connected with the 
questions of transport and water were 
too great to be overcome. General 
Hicks, it was true, accomplished the 
feat; but his transport had been or- 
ganized beforehand for that special 
purpose, and the enemy was not at the 
time of his Expedition in possession -of 
the road and the wells. It had been 
said that the Government remained in- 
active between May 14 and August. 
But was this statement correct? He 
asserted that it was not. After the de- 


bate of May 14, the Government gave 
their most careful consideration to the 
subject of the routes to Khartoum. They 
considered the route by Massowah, the 
Suakin and Berber route, and the Nile 
route. The first was very soon dismissed as 
undesirable. To the Suakin and Berber 
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route the Government were themselves 
at first favourable, and certain prepara- 
tions were made in the port and har- 
bour of Suakin, which would now be of 
use in the debarkation of General Gra- 
ham’s Expedition. But many military 
authorities were in favour of the Nile 
route, and certain events occurred which 
led the Government to select that route. 
In the first place, measures had westare | 
been taken for facilitating the despate 

of a Force up the Nile to control a cer- 
tain portion of it. In the second place, 
hostile operations were threatened in 
Upper Egypt, which caused a certain 
movement of troops along the Nile; and 
then came the fall of Berber, when it 
became clear that the Suakin-Berber 
route was no longer of the same value, 
Berber being in the hands of the 
enemy. Lastly, that remarkable man, 
the Mudir of Dongola, appeared upon 
the scene, gained a victory over the 
allies of the Mahdi, and inspired con- 
fidence among the surrounding popula- 
tion. All these events, taken together, 
caused the Government to determine to 
operate by the Nile route. But other 
steps were also taken between May and 
August. The Foreign Office were given 
to understand that there was a reason- 
able hore of operating through the 
medium of the Kabbabish tribe for the 
relief of Gordon, there being a blood 
feud between them and the Mahdi; and 
Major Kitchener was accordingly sent 
to negotiate with them, an almost un- 
limited supply of money being placed 
at his disposal. This step had been 
productive of advantage, inasmuch as 
the tribe had since greatly assisted us ; 
and for the courage and diplomatic 
akill which Major Kitchener had ex- 
hibited in establishing relations with 
them that officer deserved very great 
credit. Those who accused the Go- 
vernment of dilatoriness should bear in 
mind that as early as July 18 orders 
were given that measures should be 
taken to enable steamers to pass 
through the First Cataract of the Nile. 
He did not, however, wish to base the 
whole of his defence upon the prepara- 
tions made by the Government. Whe- 
ther preparations might have been 
made earlier or not, the fact remained 
that had it not been for treachery, 
which no preparations could avoid, Lord 
Wolseley’s Expedition would have been 
in time to rescue Gordon. Had it not 
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been that in Khartoum, as in Troy of 
old, someone was prepared to open the 
gates of the city to the enemy at the 
eritical moment, the House would not 
then be engaged in a bitter Party 
debate, but would be rejoicing over the 
rescue of the hero whose loss all now 
deplored. As for the loss of life in con- 
nection with the fall of Berber, the num- 
ber of 5,000 was given as that of the 
Mahdi’s killed; but the accounts were by 
no means trustworthy. The right hon. 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) entered upon the 
financial question, and he further at- 
tempted to anticipate the arguments 
which, no doubt, from both sides of the 
House would have to be addressed to it, 
whenever they were.able, as he hoped 
they would before long be able, to lay 
before it those Agreements which had 
been come to with the Powers of 
Europe with regard to the finances of 
Egypt. He (Lord Edmond Fitzmau- 
rice) had never been able to see that 
there was more than one of four policies 
at the very most which they could pur- 
sue. There was the policy which was 
generally known as the policy of scuttle 
—not merely of leaving the Soudan, 
but of leaving Egypt at once, irrespec- 
tive of the consideration of what might 
happen when they left. That was not 
a policy which had ever recommended 
itself to Her Majesty’s Government. It 
was a policy which would end not merely 
in disaster to those persons in Egypt to 
whom we were honourably pledged, but 
would end with discredit to the reputa- 
tion of this country, and also with disas- 
ter to its material interests. Then there 
was the policy of assuming a Protecto- 
rate of Egypt. He could hardly imagine 
anything more impossible, more diffi- 
cult to defend in that House, than the 
policy of those who would go to Egypt, 
and who would, at the same time, put 
England in the position of bringing 
herself practically into a sort of partner- 
ship with the existing Egyptian Govern- 
ment, obliged at every step to consult 
other Powers in regard to those ties 
which internationally bind the Egyptian 
Government. Then there was the policy 
of those who advocated a more violent 
course, who said—‘‘ Take a Protecto- 
rate of Egypt, and sweep aside at one 
fell blow all those institutions, all those 
Conventions, and all those International 
Agreements which now exist.” Such a 
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course would not merely imperil the 
reputation of this country for good 
faith among the nations of the world, 
but it would also, in all probability, at 
once produce complications which might 
bring about a European war. If they 
were to adopt none of those three poli- 
cies there remained but one other, that 
one which the Government had adopted 
from the commencement, and to which, 
he contended, they had been faithful 
all through, the policy of scrupulous 
regard for the engagements—the inter- 
national engagements—which bound us 
on the one hand to the great nations of 
Europe, and on the other to the Sublime 
Porte—engagements which maintained 
on one hand the liberties and privileges 
of Egypt, and also recognized the rights 
of the Porte, which were probably the 
best guarantee against the interference 
of any Foreign State — engagements 
which also bound us to such countries 
as France and Germany, and which the 
Government believed, if honourably ful- 
filled, would in the long run produce 
far less difficulty than any one of those 
violent courses which at times had found 
advocates in that House and in the 
country. Sneers had been levelled at 
the Government in regard to their in- 
ternal reforms; but he asked, was it 
fair, in circumstances of such difficulty, 
and considering they only exercised a 
general control in Egypt in regard to 
its administration, to turn to ridicule 
and depreciate everything that had been 
done by the Government? He ad- 
mitted there was a great deal yet to be 
done; but much had been accomplished 
already. No doubt the kourbash was 
still used, but there was a great diminu- 
tion in its use; and although the corvée 
still existed, no doubt it had been found 
possible to diminish and alr.ost to abo- 
lish its use. If witnesses who could be 
depended upon were examined, it would 
be found that a great deal had been 
done by Her Majesty’s Government in 
Egypt, in spite of the condition of the 
country and the fact that they had been 
there a little more than two years. The 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) and the hon. Member for Eye 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) had appealed 
to him for information with regard to 
the interference by Italy with Turkish 
possessions on the Red Sea. They said 
—‘‘How can you reconcile that with 
any respect for the international position 
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of Egypt and the Sublime Porte?” 
There was no mystery upon that ques- 
tion. An attempt had been made, but 
it had been an entire failure, to show 
that between his language and that 
of the Prime Minister of Italy in the 
Parliament of that country there was 
confliction. What struck him as very 
remarkable upon that was that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Huntingdon (Sir Robert Peel) professed 
to give to the House an account of what 
had passed in Italy in regard to that 
subject ; but he unfortunately left out the 
most material part of the story. The 
right hon. Gentleman quoted his (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice’s) statement in the 
House, and a statement made in the 
Italian Parliament on this subject; but 
he entirely failed to quote a further 
statement made by the Italian Prime 
Minister in reply to a distinct challenge 
upon the question. An eminent Italian 
Member of Parliament brought up a 
debate on the question, and he accused 
the Italian Minister of having used lan- 
guage at variance with his (Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice’s); but the Italian 
Prime Minister said that his (Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice’s) language had been 
entirely consistent with his own. The 
course of proceedings had been this. 
On the 3rd of November the Italian 
Ambassador inquired whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were in any way op- 
posed to an extension of Italian jurisdic- 
tion to the north of their settlement at 
Assab, so as to include Beilul, in the 
same way as Raheita had already been 
included in the south. Lord Granville 
assured him that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment felt no jealousy of the extension 
of Italian influence over that part of the 
Red Sea coast, but would, on the con- 
trary, welcome it. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could not, however, under- 
take to give away that which did not 
belong to them, and Lord Granville 
suggested the desirability of the Italian 
Government coming to an arrangement 
with the Porte on the matter. On the 
22nd of December Count Nigra inquired 
in what manner Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would view a provisional occupa- 
tion of Zulla by Italian troops. Lord 
Granvilleinformed him that the Egyptian 
Government, being unable to continue 
their hold on all the African littoral of 
the Red Sea, the ports naturally reverted 
to the Sultan, whom Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment had advised to retake ow rn 
sion of some of them. [If the Italian 
Government desired to occupy some of 
these ports, it was a matter between 
Italy and Turkey. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for their own part, had no 
objection to raise against the Italian 
occupation of Zulla, Beilul, or Massowah. 
On the 10th of January Musurus Pasha 
referred to the reports current as to the 
intentions of the Italian Government on 
the Red Sea, and Lord Granville stated 
that it was to be regretted that Turkey 
had not acted on the suggestions of Her 
Majesty’s Goverment that she should 
herself occupy these ports. When the 
Porte protested subsequently against the 
Italian occupations, Lord Granville ex- 
ressed a strong hope that Turkey and 
taly should amicably arrange the 
matter, but informed the Turkish Am- 
bassador that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must disclaim any responsibility, 
as their advice to the Sultan to occupy 
the ports had not been acted upon. He 
might add in regard to that matter that, 
although there was no special alliance 
or understanding in regard to this sub- 
ject between Italy and Her Majesty’s 
Government, there were relations of very 
great amity at this moment between this 
country and Italy. Atthis moment, which 
was undoubtedly one of difficulty, Italy 
had shown that, in regard to her rela- 
tions with this country, the proverb 
“that there was no such thing as gra- 
titude in politics,” did not hold good. 
Italy had shown that she recollected the 
assistance and the sympathies given 
without hope or intention of obtaining 
any reward, given by us from our admi- 
ration of that country and the remem- 
brance of its great past, given to Italy 
at the moment of her difficulty, when 
she was struggling to be free, in the days 
when the policy of this country was di- 
rected by Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Russell, and inspired also, in no small 
degree, by the present Prime Minister. 
In reply to a Question put by the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell), he (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) had to say that there was no 
intention of departing in any way from 
the Ist Article of the Abyssinian Treaty, 
by which the inhabitants of Abyssinia 
were secured free access to the port of 
Massowah, which was, he believed, a 
stipulation of very great value to the 
commercial development of Massowah, 
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and for that reason to the prospects of 
that country, because a very consider- 
able trade would flow into Abyssinia 
from Massowah. In the course of his 
speech the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon (Sir Robert Peel) had 
also made an extraordinary allegation 
with respect to a conversation between 
himself and Hassan Fehmi. He said 
Hassan Fehmi told him that Lord Gran- 
ville had said certain things. When the 
right hon. Baronet had that interview 
with the Turkish Minister, did he first 
tell him, as he was bound to do, speak- 
ing to a man ignorant of English cus- 
toms, that he was questioning him with 
the intention of quoting his answers in 
this House? He (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) could hardly conceive anything 
more unfair to a foreigner and a stranger 
than to speak to him in a moment of 
confidence, obtain from him a statement, 
and then quote it in this House, with- 
out having given him previous warn- 
ing, or submitted the statement to 
him. Now, what were the facts with 
regard to the right hon. Baronet’s quo- 
tation? It was entirely incorrect. No 
such statement was made by Lord Gran- 
ville. He had the authority of Hassan 
Fehmi and of Lord Granville for saying 
that the right hon. Baronet entirely 
misunderstood the eminent diplomatist 
whom he quoted. It would be gene- 
rally agreed that aright hon. Gentleman 
occupying his position ought not to have 
made such a statement until he had fully 
satisfied himself of its accuracy. He 
would now refer to the main charge 
against Her Majesty’s Government— 
namely, that they had made noclear state- 
ment of their policy in the Soudan. This 
point had been elaborated with great de- 
tail by the two able speakers who had pre- 
ceded him. When the country was pas- 
sing through a period of difficulty, it was 
easy for an Opposition to find fault with 
and make cheap capital if, at every 
moment of its career, interrogatories 
were piled on interrogatories as to 
every passing incident of every passing 
hour, and as to what they intended to 
do under such and such unknown cir- 
cumstances. ‘There was an old proverb 
which said ‘It is a rash thing to pro- 
phesy before you know.’”’ And for the 
Government to come forward and state 
beforehand everything they intended to 
do in the Soudan in the course of the 
present year would be an act of folly 
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which no Government would commit. 
The policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in regard to the Soudan was carefully 
set forth in the following instructions 
given to Lord Wolseley, and printed in 
the Blue Book [Egypt, No. 35 (1884), 
p. 113]— 


‘* You will use your best endeavours to insure 
the safe retreat of the Egyptian troops which 
constitute the Khartoum garrison, and of such 
of the civil employés of Khartoum, together 
with their families, as may wish to return to 
to Egypt. As regards the future government 
of the Soudan, and especially of Khartoum, 
Her Majesty’s Government would be glad to see 
a Government at Khartoum which, so far’as all 
matters connected with the internal administra- 
tion of the country are“concerned, would be 
wholly independent of Egypt. The Egyptian 
Government would be prepared to pay a reason- 
able subsidy to any Chief or number of Chiefs 
who would be%sufficiently powerful to maintain 
order along the valley of the Nile from Wady 
Halfa to Khartoum, and who would agree to 
the following conditions:—{1.) To remain at 
peace with Egypt, and to repress any raids on 
Egyptian territory. (2.) To encourage trade 
with Egypt. (3.) To prevent and discourage by 
all possible “means any expeditions for the sale 
of and capture of slaves. You are authorised 
to conclude any arrangements which fulfil these 
general conditions. The main difficulty will 
consist in the selection of an individual, or of 
a number of individuals, having sufficient 
authority to maintain order. You will, of 
course, bear in mind that any Ruler established 
south of Wady Halfa will have to rely solely 
on his own strength in order to maintain his 
position. I have already mentioned that under 
certain conditions the Egyptian Government 
would be prepared to pay a moderate subsidy 
in order to secure tranquillity and fairly good 
government in the Valley of the Nile. Beyond 
the adoption of this measure neither Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government nor the Egyptian Govern- 
ment are prepared to assume any responsibility 
whatsoever for the government of the Nile 
Valley south of Wady Halfa. 


the Soudan. 


The general policy of the Govern- 
ment was still to be found in those in- 
structions. What the Prime Minister 
stated the other night was tiiat the fall 
of Khartoum only rendered more import- 
ant that which was necessary before— 
namely, that the power of the Mahdi 
should be broken, and that some stable 
form of government should be established 
at Khartoum—a government as stable as 
circumstances of time and place ad- 
mitted. The President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had stated to the House 
that no pledge as to ‘‘the ultimate 
future”’ of the Soudan could be given. 
To do so would be to give details in re- 
gard to a position which must largely 
be influenced by the course of the mili- 
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campaign. If the House would 
consider the statements made by Minis- 
ters in the two Houses, they would find 
that those were four clear statements as to 
the policy of the Government—namely, 
that the Soudan was to be separated from 
Egypt; that it would be placed under 
such stable government as the ciroum- 
stances of the time would permit; that 
a railway was to be constructed from 
Berber toSuakin; and that Her Majesty’s 
Government believed that the construc- 
tion of that line would insure the inde- 
pendence of the Soudan from Egyptian 
interference, and be a guarantee for the 
permanence of any Government which 
it might be found possible to establish. 
The Bonkie-theckes railway would de- 
velop the commerce and civilization of 
the Soudan. It would insure a consider- 
able supply of English goods, and induce 
a wholesome trade to spring up that 
would give shape to the Soudan economi- 
cally and commercially. It was not too 
much to say that no port of any import- 
ance existed on the East Coast of Africa 
between Zanzibar and Suakin; and, 
therefore, it was no rash thing to say that 
the Suakin-Berber railway would have 
avery great influence. The Government 
were told that when it was made they 
would abandon the country, and, no 
doubt, that was their policy; but it did 
not in the least follow that the railway 
would be abandoned, or that there would 
not be established a stable Government 
in the Soudan which would maintain 
that railway as an aid to civilization. 
The case of the Government was a clear 
one, and there was no discrepancy be- 
tween the statements of the Prime Mi- 
nister at different times. To ask them 
to say more would be to ask what no 
Government in their sound senses would 
consent to do. He would only further 
add that if, before long, it should be his 
fate to sit on the Benches opposite, he 
should not follow the example of those 
who were now in Opposition, but would 
carefully abstain from coming down and 
asking the Government of the day to 
make detailed statements of the policy 
they would pursue while military ope- 
rations were going on, and when 
their policy must, to a great extent, de- 
pend upon military considerations. He 
thanked the House for having listened 


to a lengthy and, he feared, somewhat 
or statement, in which he had been 
obliged to meet the successive arguments 
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by which the Government had been 
assailed. 

Mr. TYSSEN - AMHERST: Mr. 
Speaker, I think it a great honour, Sir, 
to be allowed to make a few remarks in 
a debate at such an important crisis ; 
but, though I do not wish to detain the 
House long, I feel it a duty to one’s 
country, and to those who have gone 
out to fight for it, and also to those who 
from bereavement or anxiety for the 
future are sorrowing at home, to speak 
out plainly. I may say that it is incum- 
bent on me perhaps to do so, as my con- 
stituents know that I am well acquainted 
with a large portion of that country to 
which all our eyes are turned. I speak, 
therefore, as one who has been on the 
border of the Northern Soudan, although 
it is many years since I stood on that 
rock near the Second Cataract, so well 
known to African travellers, and cast a 
longing eye towards the South, where 
then all was quiet, and the English name 
respected from Alexandria to Gondo- 
koro ; and I often think how ashamed I 
should be were I brought again face to 
face with those Nubians and Egyptians 
and black Soudanese who served me so 
faithfully for many months. As my ob- 
ject in rising is only to add my voice in 
denunciation of the conduct of the pre- 
sent Government, it is needles for me to 
weary the House with repetitions of the 
quotations from the Blue Books, alas! 
too well impressed upon our minds; but I 
will say this, knowing the country, and 
having been acquainted during several 
years with its people, from the Khedive 
then ont he Throne to the fellah at his 
shadoof, that if there had been honesty 
of purpose and a decided policy in the 
acts of the Government with regard to 
Egypt, there need never have been a 
war at all. But the fact is, the war was 
undertaken to cover the defects of the 
Government with a halo of what they 
hoped would be cheaply purchased 
glory ; for they felt that the country 
could not sit quiet after such a disgrace- 
ful peace as had been concluded in South 
Africa. They thought they would try 
their hands at what has turned out to be 
a very spurious Jingoism upon a foe they 
were certain to vanquish. That being 
accomplished, the Egyptian Army bein 
scattered, and most of them having lai 
down their arms and retired to their vil- 
lages after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, I 
need not waste the time of the House 
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by pointing out by what blunder after 
blunder the present crisis has been 
brought about. Nor will I give the 
Cabinet the excuse of ignorance, for the 
country knows perfectly well that the 
Prime Minister and most of his Col- 
leagues cannot have erred on that ac- 
count. Therefore, this fearful state of 
things has been created, as the country 
well knows, by culpable negligence, and 
the day of retribution has come at. last. 
The censure, not only of this House, but 
of the civilized world is upon them. I 
am one of those, Sir, who think the 
terms of the Resolution are not strong 
enough for the occasion. It is a mere 
matter of detail, and I feel itis, perhaps, 
almost presumptous on my part to take 
exception to a Resolution moved by the 
Leader of our Party in this House, who 
has, so deservedly, the respect and esteem 
of the whole Conservative Party; but I 
should like to explain my reasons. In 
former days the political honour of the 
Liberal Cabinet stood so high that it 
was more than likely it would take a 
mere protest as a Vote of Censure. In 
former days it was understood that the 
Government of the day would declare its 
policy in plain, unmistakable terms, 
and stand or fall by it; but now a 
Liberal Government pieces together its 
policy haphazard from day to day on the 
chance of what may turn up. Now, in- 
stead of submitting it to Parliament, a 
Liberal Minister merely announces a 
measure to the House, and waits for the 
comments of the newspapers before he 
dare trust himself to give any explana- 
tion of it. In fact, the reason, in my 
opinion, why this Vote of Censure is not 
strong enough is, that the political 
honour of the present Cabinet is so low, 
that it requires the strongest language 
to prevent their having the chance, by 
volubility of phrases and dexterity of 
eloquence, of avoiding the direct issue. 
I consider that I am fully confirmed in 
my opinion after hearing the speeches 
of right hon. Gentlemen on the Trea- 
sury Bench opposite, and especially 
those of the Prime Minister and the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Local Government Board. I consider 
such evasive statements, at a time like 
this, nothing less than an insult to this 
country, and not to this country only, 
but to the whole Empire. The Govern- 
ment are asked to declare their policy ; 
but the phrases used by the Prime 
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Minister seem to admit of so many in- 
terpretations that it is utterly impossible 
for an ordinary mind to understand what 
is meant. It may be that, as one of the 
Members foran agricultural constituency, 
I am open to the charge, which I have 
heard used by a Minister in this House, 
of Arcadian simplicity ; but I think that 
the manner in which the Government 
has conducted the Business of the 
country during the past painful five 
years may fairly be described as savour- 
ing of the Cretan. I say, they have al- 
ready had too much latitude; they have 
had their last chance; they have been 
weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, and they have shown themselves 
utterly unworthy of the confidence of the 
country. For our Empire’s sake let 
this Cabinet of all the talents be ex- 
changed for one of honesty and common 
sense. No one can envy the OConser- 
vativeParty having to take Office at such 
a time, with such a damnosa hereditas 
as this Liberal Government leaves be- 
hind it; but the country knows they 
will not shrink from the task, however 
great; and there can be no doubt now, 
afterthespeechesin this House, and espe- 
cially after the speech of our great Leader 
in ‘another place,” as to our policy ; 
as much of which has been shadowed 
forth as it is possible for any Opposition 
to give. I should like to say one word 
about the letter from General Gordon on 
the 4th November. The expression he 
uses there is— 

‘‘ Your Expedition is for relief of garrison, 
which I fail to accomplish. I decline to agree 
that it is for me personally. ”’ 

No, Sir, General Gordon was not the man 
to wish that the blood of one single Eng- 
lish soldier should be shed on his behalf 
alone. I wish also to allude to the Mahdi. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon has pretty well disposed of a 
‘smashed Mahdi;” but I wish the 
House to consider seriously what a 
‘* smashed Mahdi’”’ really means. There 
is no necessity to follow the Mahdi into 
the interior ; if you drive him back, and 
he dares not come out and oppose you, 
he is no longer a Mahdi; he is plain 
Mohammed Ahmed, or whatever his 
name may be. In fact, he retires into 
private life, just as a “‘ smashed” Prime 
Minister ; and I hope, for the sake of the 
whole British Empire, that we shall soon 
see such a thing. The Prime Minister 
will retire into private life; but he will 
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retire with the knowledge that he has {the debate. There is no doubt that we 
harassed and shaken every institution in| are in the midst of a grave national 
this country, and that it has been his | crisis; and if the projects advocated on 
fate to wither and blast everything he | both sides of the House are carried into 


has touched. And now, Sir, before I 
sit down, allow me to say but a few 


| effect, we may not be far from heavy 
national calamities, resulting entirely 


words about those who are fighting for | from that fatal, inveterate propensity 


us in the far distant Soudan, or who 


to meddle in other people’s affairs, 


have laid down their lives there, having | which is the chronic malady of our race. 


fought for us ever since the first com- 
mencement of the war in Lower Egypt. 
I am only echoing the voice of the 
country when I say that every soldier, 
from the greatest General to the 
humblest private, has done his duty to 
maintain his country’s honour. Many 
have fallen bravely on the banks of the 
Nile, or in the thirsty Desert in the hour 
of victory; but I think I may specially 
allude to the death of one who, though 
wounded in a victorious fight, knew that 
the retreat was sounding as he died. I 
need hardly say that I allude to the 
gallant General, Sir Herbert Stewart. 
There is a strong resemblance in the 
circumstances of his death to one which 
occurred at the beginning of a great war, 
and which has, I think, already been 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy. I need 
hardly say that I mean the death of Sir 
John Moore. Sir Herbert Stewart and 
those brave men who have fallen rest 
with their comrades in their glory; and 
may the retreat that was sounded then 
be only, as it was at Corunna, a prelude 
to splendid victories such as rendered 
the British name so renowned throughout 
the Spanish Peninsula. But there is one 
hero who rests “alone in his glory,” and 
upon his grave may be, alas! too truly 
written that an English Government 
left him ‘‘ alone in his hour of danger ;”’ 
and, while it is ringing through the 
world how nobly Gordon died, defending 
the honour of his country, it would re- 
main an ‘indelible disgrace” to that 
country if it allows that Government 
who sent him out to save themselves, 
and to keep the Prime Minister in 
Office, to remain in existence one moment 
longer to complete the ruin of this great 
Empire. 

rk. RICHARD: I am glad to have 
the opportunity of saying a few words 
in this discussion, as I represent a small 
body of persons who probably approach 
the question from a point of view 
different from that taken by most of 
those who have hitherto borne part in 
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It is natural enough that there should be 
a good deal of crimination and recrimi- 
nation as to who is responsible for this 
state of things, each Party trying to 
make a scapegoat of the other. My 
contention is, that all these who pro- 
moted, who instigated, who sanctioned 
our unhappy armed intervention in 
Egypt must be held more or less re- 
sponsible for all that has ensued. The 
Prime Minister said the other day that 
the first step taken in that direction led, 
as by an inevitable necessity, to all that 
followed. I am thankful that, for my- 
self, I lifted up my feeble voice from the 
first against these Egyptian proceedings, 
and have not ceased to protest against 
them ever since by vote and voice, in 
this House and out of it. My hands are 
clean from any stain of the blood that 
has been so copiously shed. I am glad 
it is no part of my duty to defend either 
Party in this House as respects our 
Egyptian policy. I think they are both 
tarred with the same brush. I hold that 
both are equally guilty, or, rather, that 
the heaviest measure of guilt is at the 
door of the Party opposite, and that for 
two reasons. First, because the miser- 
able complications in which we have 
been involved in Egypt have sprung 
from the course they took when they 
were in Office; and, secondly, because 
they have done their utmost to push the 
Government further and further into the 
policy of aggression and war. It is 
customary, on these occasions, to depre- 
cate any reference to the origin of things. 
We are told that what is past is past, 
and cannot be recalled; and it is use- 
less to discuss it. I was glad to observe 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition, in his speech the other 
night, repudiated this doctrine. Itis a 
very convenient doctrine for those who 
wish to draw a veil of forgetfulness over 
their own past errors and misdeeds, 
But it may be necessary to draw back 
that veil. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
dislike any allusion to the Dual Control. 
They wince away from it as Sir John 
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Falstaff did from the men in buckram ; 
and yet it may be required, for a full 
discussion of this question, to cast a re- 
trospective glance even so far back as 
that. For no man who has traced this 
wretched Egyptian imbroglio to its 
source can doubt that the fountain and 
origin of the evil was the policy estab- 
lished by Lord Salisbury, when he was 
at the Foreign Office. It was unfor- 
tunate that we should have ever got 
mixed up with the finances of Egypt; 
and I am bound to say that the mission 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) was attended 
with some mischievous consequences, for 
an attempt was made to give that mis- 
sion something of an official or semi- 
official character. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, before setting out, wrote 
a letter to Lord Derby, who was then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
saying that— 

** He had been requested by 2,000 holders of 
Egyptian Stock to represent their interests in 
the existing crisis of Egyptian finance,” 
asking his Lordship, ‘‘ in the interests of 
the English bondholders,” to give him 
‘‘such moral support” as he could 
afford, and to instruct Her Majesty’s 
Consul General in Egypt to give him 
assistance. And the British Consul 
General did give the right hon. Gentle- 
man moral support and assistance, tell- 
ing the Egyptian Government that he 
‘¢ was a Member of the late Oabinet, and 
a person of high position and reputation 
in this country.”’ And this led to the first 
establishment of the Dual Control, which 
afterwards became the source of so much 
oppression and misery in Egypt. I hope 
one good result that may flow from this 
miserable Egyptian business will be this 
—that we shall lay it down as a fixed 
principle, and adhere to it with in- 
exorable rigour, that when British sub- 
jects enter into pecuniary speculations 
in foreign countries, as they do it for 
their own interests, so they should do it 
at their own risk, since it is neither just, 
nor wise, nor expedient, that the moral 
responsibility of this nation should be 
pledged on their behalf, still less that 
the blood and treasure of its people be 
expended in defending the interests and 
collecting the debts of money-lenders and 
usurers. But it was Lord Salisbury who 
saddled Egypt on ourshoulders. It was 
Lord Salisbury who converted what was 
merely a private arrangement between 
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the Egyptian Government and certain 
English and French gentlemen, under- 
taken of their own free will, and upon 
their own exclusive responsibility, into 
a binding political engagement, which 
involved the British nation in heavy and 
lasting obligations as regards the affairs 
of Egypt. It was Lord Salisbury who 
compassed and effected the deposition of 
Ismail Pasha, the Khedive, whom Ge- 
neral Gordon describes as ‘‘ one of the 
ablest and worst-used men in Europe,” 
and the substitution on the Throne of 
the present Khedive, expressly and 
avowedly as the protégé of the English 
and French Governments, with all the 
responsibilities and obligations which 
that act implied. What has been the 
primary reason assigned for our in- 
vading and occupying Egypt? Was it 
not this—that we were bound to protect 
and to uphold the authority of the Khe- 
dive? The Prime Minister, a few days 
ago, said— 

‘*‘ We have been bound from the time that we 
first covenanted to keep the Khedive upon his 
Throne, and at no point have we had before 
us the choice or the possibility of return.” 

But by whom were we bound in this 
sinister obligation? By Lord Salisbury. 
I contend, further, that a large share 
of the blame for the present position of 
affairs lies at the door of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, because they have used their 
utmost efforts to egg the Government on 
in all the fatal measures they have 
adopted. They approved openly of the 
armed intervention in Egypt, which was 
the source of all the mischief and misery 
that ensued. Did they object to the 
bombardment of Alexandria? Not at all. 
The hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst), indeed, greatly to his 
honour, separated himself from his Party, 
and did denounce it in a vigorous and elo- 
quent speech. But the Party as a whole 
cheered the announcement, when made 
in this House, that the British Fleet 
was firing into the forts of that city. 
And what was the object of the meeting 
at Willis’s Rooms, except to drive the 
Government, by sarcasms, taunts, and 
reproaches, to put down Arabi by force 
ofarms? And did anybody join louder 
than they did in the glorification of the 
victory of Tel-el-Kebir? Did they raise 
their voice against the invasion of the 
Soudan and the Expedition under Gene- 
ral Graham, which led to the slaughter of 
thousands of Arabs to no purpose what- 
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ever? Did they object to the mission of 
General Gordon, or the means that were 
taken to rescue him? No; in all these 
cases they did what they could to push the 
Government on, deeper and deeper, into 
the fatal policy of armed intervention. 
But Iam not going to absolve the Go- 
vernment. They have sins enough on 
their own heads. Their first mistake, in 
my opinion, was that they did not cut 
themselves loose from the policy of their 
Predecessors in Egypt, as they did in 
Afghanistan, the Transvaal, and Zulu- 
land. Their plea has been that they 
were bound by some Convention with 
France. That is not a valid plea. When 
the Government of this country entered 
into a Convention with France—a most 
preposterous Convention—for conduct- 
ing combined hostilities in Mexico, 
when they found that the Expedition 
was assuming proportions and taking a 
direction of which they did not approve, 
they did not hesitate to break away 
from that Convention. And they need 
not have been very scrupulous as re- 
spects the Egyptian Convention, since 
the French, when they found we were 
about to bombard Alexandria, in utter 
disregard of any agreement as to joint 
action, ordered their Fleet to sail out of 
port, and so avoided the shame and 
guilt of having any part in that transac- 
tion. The second false step the Govern- 
ment took was when, at the instigation of 
M. Gambetta, they sent British men-of- 
war into Egyptian waters. I call that a 
false step, among other reasons, for 
this—that when the movements of 
Armies and Fleets begin, the control of 
events passes out of the hands of states- 
men into those of naval and military 
men, who can only do one thing, and 
that is to fight. And I should not very 
much wonder if, when the secret history 
of this business comes to be written, it 
will be found that the real author of the 
Egyptian War was the British Admiral. 
And verily he has had his reward. But 
a third false step taken by the Govern- 
ment was to depart from their policy 
of neutrality as respects the Soudan. 
Again and again did they declare that 
they had nothing to do, and would have 
nothing todo, withtheSoudan. The Prime 
Minister said in this House—‘‘It is no 
part of the duty incumbent upon us to 
restore order in the Soudan.” And 
when the Egyptian Government was 
sending out the Expeditions under 
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Hicks and Baker, Lord Granville was 
never weary of disclaiming all responsi- 
bility for those acts. Would to Heaven 
the Government had adhered to their 
decision as respects the Soudan! But 
when the intelligence came that Hicks 
and Baker had been defeated with great 
slaughter, then there was a loud outcry 
raised by certain classes in the country, 
and the Government, most unhappily, 
yielded to that clamour, and, in spite of 
their protests, did meddle in the Soudan, 
and they did soin this singular way—by 
simultaneously sending General Gordon 
to one part of the Soudan, to proclaim 
the independence of the people, and an 
Army and Navy into another part of the 
Soudan to slaughter the Soudanese for 
their efforts to secure independence. 
No doubt, they meant the mission of 
Gordon to be a mission of peace—to 
effect the evacuation of the garrisons by 
pacific means. It was so recognized and 
so accepted by General Gordon himself, 
for, in writing to Sir Evelyn Baring, 
these were his words— 

‘* T understand your desire to be the pacifica- 
tion of the country without bloodshed, and the 
formation of Native Government; also that, on 
public grounds, Iam torun norisks. I will fulfil 
your orders.’’—[Egypt, No. 12 (1884), p. 88.] 
For a short time he seems to have acted 
on this view of his duty. On his arrival, 
or, indeed, before his arrival, at his desti- 
nation, he issued a Proclamation de- 
claring that— 

“The Soudan and its Government have be- 

come independent, and will look after their own 
affairs, without interference by the Egyptian 
Government in anything whatever.”’ 
But he very soon forgot this, and began 
to call the people and to treat them as 
‘‘rebels.” What right have we to call 
these people rebels? Against whom are 
they rebelling? Not against us, as they 
owe us no allegiance. Not against the 
Egyptian Government, since we have 
proclaimed, through the mouth of our 
chosen Representative, that they were 
absolutely independent of Egypt in 
every respect whatever. I ask what 
right had we, or have we, to fight the 
Soudanese? Why were these men in 
arms? Because, as the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War (the 
Marquess of Hartington) said in this 
House— 


“They had revolted against what was un- 
deniably acknowledged to be an intolerable and 
oppressive Government.” 


And, surely, there is evidence enough to 
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sustain this allegation of the noble Mar- 
ques—evidence from our own country- 
men and officials, who were most conver- 
sant with the state of the Soudan. Lord 
Dufferin said that— 

“ Whatever might be the pretension of the 
Mahdi to a Divine mission, his chief strength 
was derived from the despair and misery-of the 
Native population.” 

Sir Samuel Baker, who knows the coun- 
try well, and once acted as Governor of 
the Soudan, says— 

“Tf you had only seen what I have seen in 
that fertile region—whole tracts of territory 
left deserted and desolate because the soldiers 
were out collecting the taxes—that is to say, 
they were plundering the villagers, violating 
the women, maltreating the men, and generally 
making hell upon earth—you would not be as- 
tonished at the insurrection. If I had been a 
Native of the Soudan I would have rebelled long 
ago, and so would Gordon, and so would any- 
one; but they are a patient and long-suffering 
people, and it has taken years of injustice and 
cruelty to force them into rebellion.’ 


And General Gordon said— 


“ That the people were justified in rebelling, 

nobody who knows the treatment to which they 
were subjected will attempt to deny.”’ 
And the Prime Minister himself, when 
certain people were urging him to pro- 
secute further hostilities in the Soudan, 
used these words— 

** Are you quite clear that we are justified in 
going on fighting and subduing these people ? 

ecause, if you are, I am not. It appears to me 
- that they are fighting for their freedom, and I 
am not clear that we are justified in going to 
fight them.”’ 
And if all this be so, if these people 
are struggling to free themselves from 
an intolerable and oppressive Govern- 
ment, if they are fighting for freedom, 
what right have to go in there and 
slaughter them by the thousands while 
defending their own homes against an un- 
provoked invasion undertaken in the in- 
terest of their oppressors? There was 
one man in the Soudan who had acquired 
great influence and authority there, and 
with him, surely, we ought to have treated 
—and that was the Mahdi. It is the 
fashion now to stigmatize this man as a 
fanatic and a savage, and otber uncom- 
pens names. He may be all that; 
ut our saying so does not prove it, for 
it is our invariable custom, when we in- 
vade or attack or wrong any people, to 
blacken and traduce their character as a 
justification of our own acts. So far as 
know, no serious attempt has ever 
been made to negotiate with the Mahdi 
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for the peaceful surrender of the garri- 
sons. We have no reason to assume 
that he would not have met such nego- 
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tiations fairly. We have some facts 
which point in the other direction. 
Three of the garrisons—namely, Obeid, 
Barra, and Tokar—did surrender. They 
were obliged to do so without con- 
ditions, because their food supplies were 
absolutely exhausted ; yet the treatment 
of the soldiers and inhabitants left no 
room for complaint. The noble Mar- 
quess told us in this House that when 
Tokar surrendered there were 700 
persons within its walls, dwelling in 
apparent safety under the protection of 
Osman Digna’s Army. Did Gordon 
ever try to treat with the Mahdi? We 
have a vague report, depending on the 
oral testimony of a Native, as toa letter 
sent by Gordon to the Mahdi. But he 
acted not in the spirit of a negotiator, 
but in that of a Dictator and King-maker. 
He sent him a robe of some sort, and 
offered to make him Sultan of Kordofan. 
But he could not have meant even that 
as a serious attempt at conciliation ; 
because, on the 27th of February, nine 
days after his arrival in Khartoum, and 
three weeks before the return of the 
messenger he had sent to the Mahdi, he 
is writing home that the Mahdi must 
be smashed, he was sending troops to 
show his force, and that an expedition 
would start immediately to attack ‘ the 
rebels.” The fact is, that his military 
instincts proved too strong for him, and 
overpowered all sense of his proper 
mission ; for within a very few weeks of 
his arrival at Khartoum we find him 
writing to Sir Evelyn Baring, deploring 
that his ‘lovely Krupp guns” were 
doing so little execution upon the Na- 
tives. 

‘‘ We see masses of the enemy,” he said, 
“ yet fail to do much. The enemy lost by shells 
yesterday 16 horses and 40 men killed and 
eight wounded.” 
This he calls ‘‘ awfully bad practice.” 
The whole history of this war, among 
other things, proves the utter absurdity 
of putting any attempts at conciliation 
into the hands of naval and military 
men. Sir Evelyn Baring and Lord 
Granville instructed Admiral Hewett to 
make an announcement to the Chiefs, 
recommending them 

“To meet General Gordon at Khartoum, 
where, by goons the terms offered, they 
might secure their independence, and be re- 
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lieved from the oppression and misgovernmen' 
they have hitherto suffered.’’—[Egypt, No. 12 
(1884), p. 55.] 
But Admiral Hewett would have nothing 
to do with such a suggestion. 

‘‘He thought it undesirable to issue such a 
proclamation. ‘The rebels must be defeated 
first.’’ 


Similar instructions seem to have been 
sent to General Graham; and how did 
he fulfil them? Why, before the battle 
of Teb he sent a letter to the outposts, 
which, I believe, was affixed to a pole 
and stuck in the sand, addressed to the 
Sheikhs of the tribes, in which he said— 
‘*T summon you, in the name of the English 
Government, to disperse your fighting men 
before daybreak to-morrow morning, or the 
consequences will be on your own heads.”’— 
[Jbid. p. 181,] 
That was General Graham’s notion of 
pacific negotiation. But what are we 
to do now? Well, let us start fair. 
What was the object of Lord Wolseley’s 
Expedition? Here are his instructions— 
“ The primary object of the Expedition up 
the Valley of the Nile is to bring General 
Gordon and General Stewart from Khartoum. 
When that object has been secured, no further 
operations of any kind are to be undertaken.” 
As the safety of these distinguished men 
is no longer in question, why should we 
advance? I own that I was astounded 
and appalled by the policy developed in 
the speech of the Prime Minister on the 
first night of the Session. We were 
told that there should be immediate 
action from Suakin against Osman 
Digna ; that we are to attempt no 
accommodation with the Mahdi, but 
we are to overthrow his power at 
Khartoum; that we are to con- 
struct a railway across 280 miles of 
desert, from Suakin to Berber; and to 
all this is now joined the ominous in- 
telligence of the appointment of Prince 
Hassan to join Lord Wolseley as the 
Representative of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. When I hear all this, it seems 
to me that we are about to launch into 
enterprizes so vast and so vague, in- 
volving inevitably such an enormous 
expenditure of money, and such a ter- 
rible waste of human life, and especially 
implicating us in such immense and 
illimitable consequences and responsi- 
bilities for the future, that I was fairly 
staggered to find such a policy coming 
from such lips. Ido devoutly hope 


that the Government may yet be in- 
duced, before it is too late, to modify 


t | this tremendous policy. 
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I warn the 
Government that there is a great and 
growing feeling in the country inst 
any further aggressive policy in pt 
or the Soudan. I have no difficulty as 
to the vote I shall give on the Motion of 
the Leader of the Opposition (Sir 
Stafford Northcote). If the right hon. 
Gentleman had stopped at the first part 
of his Motion, I might have felt con- 
strained to vote with him ; though when 
I find the Party opposite stigmatizing 
the policy of the Government as one 
which ‘‘ has involved great sacrifice of 
valuable lives and a heavy expenditure, 
without any beneficial result,’ it sounds 
to me very much like the Devil rebuking 
sin, for did not their policy in Afghan- 
istan, in the Transvaal, and in Zululand, 
lead to a great sacrifice of valuable life, 
without any beneficial result? But 
when the right hon. Gentleman goes on, 
in the latter half of his Motion, to 
commit us, in vague and general terms, 
to indefinite responsibilities in the 
Soudan, I am obliged to part company 
with him. I shall vote unhesitatingly 
for the Amendment of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley), as that points to what seems 
to me the only true and safe policy— 
that is, the withdrawal, at the earliest 
practicable opportunity, of our troops 
from the Soudan. But when we speak 
of the withdrawal of the troops, no- 
body means a sudden and precipitate 
retreat without regard to the safety of 
our countrymen. Too many precious 
British lives have been already sacrificed 
in these unhappy Expeditions to make 
anyone desire that those who remain 
should be exposed to any further un- 
unnecessary hazard. But what we mean 
is—no more aggressive operations; no 
war for revenge or military prestige; no 
smashing of the Mahdi; no conquest of 
the Soudan; no attempt to impose 
Egyptian rule on the Soudanese ; and, 
above all, no countenance to any insane 
projects permanently to occupy and 
govern those vast and worthless , Tha a 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
thought it would be well if the hon. 
Member for Merthyr could manage to 
abstain in the future from introducing 
Party attacks upon the Opposition into 
his harangues in favour of peace. The 
hon. Member said that everything that 
occurred in Egypt was due to Lord 
Salisbury; and he alluded, in illustra- 
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tion, to a financial undertaking which 
was the work of one of the most emi- 
nent statesmen of the Party opposite— 
Lord Derby. The hon. Member actually 
appeared to think that the cause of the 
bicodshed at Alexandria, Tel-el-Kebir, 
El Teb, and subsequent engagements, 
was the fact that the late Government, 
at a given period, insisted that in the 
affairs of Egypt England should not 
have a less important influence than 
France. With regard to the controver- 
sies before the House, he held that, 
whatever might be the result of the 
division, it would still remain true that 
the country had unanimously condemned 
the past policy of the Government. 
The yall Secretary himself adopted, 
on Thursday, a humble and deprecatory 
tone, which clearly showed that he did 
not believe that the acts of the Govern- 
ment could be substantially defended. 
Fortune did not declare itself systematic- 
ally against a Government; but the pre- 
sent Government had fuiled all round, 
and, therefore, it was useless for them 
to blame their ill-fortune. The Govern- 
ment had been exceedingly well served 
by the Army, the Navy, and their Diplo- 
matic Agents. Whatever had been done 
by their servants had been done well; but 
everything that the Government had 
themselves done had been done badly. 
The Government had also had good ser- 
vice from the Upposition. The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
shortly before the Session began, asked, 
what had the Opposition done to assist 
the Government? He would answer 
that the Opposition had - the Go- 
vernment a very great deal of good 
advice, which had, unfortunately, been 
systematically neglected. Almost every 
misfortune that had happened to the Go- 
vernment had been prophesied in detail 
by Conservative or independent Li’ eral 
Members. The right hon. Member for 
Ripon asked the Government some very 
awkward questions. In reply, the Home 
Secretary also asked a number of ques- 
tions, and then drew a series of parallels 
between himself and the First Napoleon, 
Prince Bismarck, Count Moltke, and, in 
fact, almost all the statesmen and gene- 
rals of foreign countries. There seemed 
to be as little resemblance between the 
Home Secretary and Prince Bismarck 
as between the facts of the Franco- 
Prussian War and the circumstances of 
the present Egyptian War. The Go- 
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vernment professed to have a policy, 
and for some time he thought he under- 
stood what their policy was. But doubts 
gradually arose in his mind, and now 
he was in a state of complete uncer- 
tainty on the point—the fact being that 
it was of the misty kind that lent itself 
to every variety of interpretation. The 
man who desired to see in it a peace 
olicy must appeal to the speech of the 

ome Secretary. Anyone who wanted 
to find a forward or war policy must 
appeal to some of the speeches of the 
Prime Minister. For anyone who wanted 
to establish good government in the 
Soudan there had been some good 
phrases; and those who wanted to leave 
the Soudan after rescuing Wolseley 
would find that that was the main 
object of the Government. It was at 
once a peace policy and a war policy. 
At first Ministers produced this result 
by the use of ambiguous phrases; but 
yesterday a new device was adopted in 
debate. They were intelligible and con- 
sistent enough, each in their own way; 
but they absolutely contradicted each 
other. Thus, while the Home Secretary 
was saying that— 

‘The only reason, in my opinion, that justi- 
fies our going to Khartoum is that that is the 
only manner in which the evacuation of the 
Soudan can be accomplished to the safety of 
Egypt,” 

Lord Northbrook was telling the House 
of Lords that— 


‘* Our policy is a clear one.”’ 


Poor Lord Northbrook ! 

**We shall hold our own in that country, 
and conduct its affairs for the benefit of the 
people, and of peace where we» could arrange 
with the people.” 
He quite admitted the efficacy of this 
system in catching votes; but he felt 
bound to protest against the novel prin- 
ciple of Members of the Cabinet airing 
their dissensions in that House. It only 
remained for the Secretary of State for 
War to get up and endeavour to assuage 
the doubts of that peculiar political ma- 
chine, the Whig mind. When that was 
done, the new device of the Government 
would be carried out to perfection. In his 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour’s) opinion, it would be 
well, when the Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government appeared in public, 
that they should proclaim one particular 
policy, and adhere to it. The hon. 

ember for Liskeard (Mr. Oourtney) 
had delivered that evening one of the 
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ablest and most eloquent es he 
had ever heard ; and, curiously enough, 
the most damaging attacks upon a Go- 
vernment were always delivered by some 
hon. or right hon. Member who had just 
left it. The conduct attributed to Mi- 
nisters by the hon. Member was, in the 
highest degree, flagitious. As a -late 
Member of the Government, he, no 
doubt, knew them well; and if he said 
they were capable of such conduct, they, 
no doubt, were. He was entirely with 
the Government, as far as they were 
engaged in rescuing General Wolseley, 
who had been sent out to rescue General 
Gordon, who had been sent out to pacify 
the Soudan. But further than that he 
did not go with them. In the view of 
Her Majesty’s Government, there was 
no blood-guiltiness in war as long as you 
got nothing by it, and merely wasted 
blood and treasure to no purpose; but 
the moment you fought for the sake of 
mankind, or of the country, and tried to 
get something for them, then the guilt 
of blood lay upon your head. He asked 
that we should not enter upon this 
gigantic operation, of which he was afraid 
we were only seeing the beginning, 
merely for the sake of destroying men 
who were fighting for their liberty, and 
then abandoning the Soudan ; but that, 
when we called upon the country to 
make these enormous sacrifices, we 
should, at all events, gain something 
for England, for Egypt, and for civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that, on 
the part of himself and of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle, he desired to 
enter their protest against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government taking any single 
step in Egypt, or in the Soudan, which 
could be approved either by the Oon- 
servatives or by their allies, the right 
hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
and the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), who, he had 
no doubt, they would hear to-night take 
the same view of this question as the 
right hon. Member for Ripon. Hold- 
ing the opinions they did, he and the 
hon. Member for Newcastle were na- 
turally anxious to find out what was 
the real policy of the Government with 
regard to the Soudan. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
had said that he had some difficulty in 
discovering what the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was. For his part, 
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he had no such difficulty. Although, 
doubtless, the statements of the different 
Members of the Cabinet on the subject 
were somewhat at variance, it was easy 
to see that the policy of the Government 
was to overturn the Mahdi, to make an 
aggressive campaign in the Soudan, and 
to build a railway from Suakin to Ber- 
ber, or tosomewhere else. A good many 
reasons, or rather excuses, had been put 
forward in support of this policy on the 

art of Her Majesty’s Government. 

he relief of the garrisons, the necessity 
for putting down the Slave Trade, and 
their old friend prestige had been put 
forward at first as the reasons why we 
should continue the war; but those rea- 
sons for that act had gradually disap- 
peared from view. They had been told 
that it was necessary, in order to defend 
Egypt, that we must smash the Mahdi. 
He failed to see what ground could be 
shown for such a proceeding on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Ethiopia 
had been attacked from the time of 
Cambyses; but he never heard of 
Ethiopia attacking Egypt. We might 
as well send a Fleet to attack St. Peters- 
burg in order to prevent Russia attack- 
ing us in Afghanistan. The right hon. 
Member for Ripon had said that we 
ought to take a portion of the Soudan, 
and then make friends with the Mahdi, 
and leave him in the Western Soudan; 
but would it not be more difficult to deal 
with the Mahdi then than now? Would 
he not be sure, in such circumstances, 
to attack the Government we left in 
Khartoum after we retired? The right 
hon. Gentleman said that we must oc- 
cupy Berber for military reasons. Where 
did the right hon. Gentleman get that 
idea from? Certainly not from Lord 
Wolseley’s despatches. Lord Wolseley 
was sometimes called our only General ; 
but if he had anade an advance which 
required a railway and 10,000 more 
troops to enable him to retire, no mili- 
tary man would be able to accord him 
the title of a General at all. But the 
fact was that it was not Lord Wolseley, 
but Her Majesty’s Government, who 
were responsible for the plan of the 
campaign. It was true that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, following their usual 
course of endeavouring to shift responsi- 
bility from themselves to somebody else, 
had sought to make Lord Wolseley re- 
sponsible for any steps that might now 
be taken by him in the Soudan; but 
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Lord Wolseley had declined to take the 
responsibility upon himself, and had 
-said— No; you, the Government, must 
tell me what lamtodo.”’ It was, there- 
fore, Her Majesty’s Government, sitting 
like an Aulic Council, who had deter- 
mined that Lord Wolseley was to ad- 
vance and overthrow the Mahdi. The 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Local Government Board had told the 
House that his idea was that we ought 
to advance into the Soudan with the 
view of leaving peace and tranquillity 
behind us. But why should we under- 
take to do that in this particular part of 
the world at the sole expense of the 
people of this country? But what kind 
of peace and tranquillity should we leave 
behind us? Our troops conducted them- 
selves well; but we had a number of 
Bashi-Bazouks with our Army, and they 
ravished women, burnt villages, and 
killed and murdered everyone they en- 
countered. That was the sort of peace 
and tranquillity we were bringing upon 
the Soudan. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that unless the Government pro- 
mised to remain in the Soudan he should 
vote against them. But it was precisely 
because the Government must remain in 
the Soudan unless they came back at 
once that he objected to their staying 
there any longer than could possibly be 
helped. Let them sweep away all this 
nonsense about taking one part of the 
Soudan and then rriaketing friends with 
the Mahdi. If our troops went to Khar- 
toum and set up a Government there, 
how long would that Government last 
after they left? ‘The truth was that if 
once we set up a Government at Khar- 
toum our troops must remain to support 
it. The Prime Minister had said that 
he was not going to set up an Egyptian 
Government at Khartoum; but in that 
case why had he sent Prince Hassan 
with Lord Wolseley? They knew the 
Prime Minister’s opinion of the Turks, 
and therefore they might be sure that 
he would not set up a Turkish Govern- 
ment there. Would the country consent 
to Zebehr Pasha being set up at Khar- 
toum? Then, if not, what sort of a 
Government did Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to setup? Her Majesty’s 
Government had frequently alleged that 
the Conservatives were responsible for 
all that had occurred in Egypt and the 
Soudan. They went on the “This is the 
house that Jack built” principle. Why, 
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they —_ as well say that Adam was 
responsible, because if Adam had not 
existed we should not have been in the 
Soudan. But now, at all events, the 
Government were going to take a new 
departure, and they could never say that 
the Conservatives were responsible for 
this campaign in the Soudan. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had always com- 
plained of the Convention entered into 
between the Conservatives and Tewfik ; 
but now they themselves were going to 
enter into a Convention with anew Tewfik 
in Khartoum; and if they were turned 
out of Office they would be able to go 
about the country protesting against 
everything that was being done in con- 
sequence by hon. Members opposite. 
What ought to be the proper policy 
in the Soudan? We ought to with- 
draw from the Soudan as soon as 
possible. Lord Wolseley should be 
told that it was his business not to 
march to Khartoum or to overthrow the 
Mahdi, but to withdraw within the 
Egyptian Frontier. What were we 
about todo? We were going to fight a 
little at Suakin and to kill a few thou- 
sand Arabs there; we were going to 
fight a little at Berber and to killa few 
thousand more Arabs there; and then 
we were going to wait until the autumn 
before going to Khartoum and killing a 
few thousand more Arabs there. And 
then we were going to retire. The 
Prime Minister said that evening that 
the Mahdi must have known the pacific 
character of General Gordon’s mission, 
and that we could not now negotiate 
with him, because he might have entered 
into some sort of a Treaty with General 
Gordon. It appeared to him that if a 
General said he was an Egyptian Go- 
vernor and intended to smash up some 
other person, that other person was not 
very likely to consider the mission 
a pacific one. At the present mo- 
ment where was the pacific mission ? 
The Mahdi must have learnt that we 
were sending Lord Wolseley to over- 
throw him; and how, then, could he 
think that it was a pacific mission? Let 
us, if necessary, convey to the Mahdi as 
soon as possible the terms on which we 
were willing to withdraw from the 
Soudan; and then let us leave the 
Soudanese to themselves, free to have as 
prophet General Booth, or anybody else 


they might choose. As a sensible man, 
he Wola probably rest satisfied with 
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being master in his own home, and 
would not, by pursuing us into Egypt, 
court his own destruction. He hoped 
the Prime Minister would seriously take 
into consideration whether he was really 
fulfilling the policy of the Mid Lothian 
campaign. If the right hon. Gentleman 
frankly declared that he was opposed to 
the policy of aggression, annexation, 
and war, the Radical and Liberal Party 
throughout the country would rally to 
him. It was the right hon. Gentleman 
who was responsible for what was 
going on, as he occupied an exceptional 
position in the country, where no one 
enjoyed so much popularity. [Jronical 
cheers and laughter from the Opposition. | 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite knew that he 
was speaking of facts. But the Liberals 
had a hard struggle at present to recon- 
cile their desire to support the Prime 
Minister in the policy he was pursuing. 
The right hon. Gentleman had but to 
hold up his hand in order to make the 
whole Liberal Party rally and sustain 
him, not only against hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, but against the right hon. Mem- 
bers for Bradford and Ripon, and all those 
Whigs who had been the curse and the 
bane of the present Ministry. Radicals 
were told that they were impractical 
zealots and doctrinaires; but the truth 
was that it was in consequence of being 
in favour of the integrity and grandeur 
of the Empire that they were opposed 
to these useless, purposéless, and im- 
politic Expeditions. While he was 
opposed to Her Majesty’s Government 
on the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle, he was still more 
opposed to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

e might be a very simple-minded 
person; but he was not so simple- 
minded as tu jump out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
with their Amendments, were throwing 
a fly to catch votes on that side of the 
House; but he trusted no Radical 
would rise to the fly. The meaning of 
all these Amendments was—“‘ Turn out 
the Government and put us in.”” What 
would be gained by that? It was said 
that no speech ever turned a vote; but 
Lord Salisbury’s speech on the previous 
night would have turned his vote 





against any Gentleman of the same way 


of thinking as his Lordship. If the | 
Party opposite came in, what would | 


happen to the Redistribution Bill? He | 


seen it stated that they would | 
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a 
[“No!”] He distrusted them, and 
thought it would be better for the 
Liberal Party to remain in power and 
get the Bill through anyhow. If the 
House had to choose between Lord 
Salisbury and the Prime Minister, he 
trusted the House would decide in favour 
of the latter. He had himself placed on 
the Paper an Amendment to that ae 
posed by the hon. Member for New- 
castle. The Amendment proposed by 
the hon. Member for Newcastle asked 
them to refrain from expressing an 
opinion on the policy of the Govern- 
ment. He (Mr. Labouchere) never 
refrained; and no doubt the Prime 
Minister, when thinking the matter 
over, would say—‘‘ Why did I not 
follow the Member for Northampton ? 
I should not have been in such a mess 
as I am now.”’ The Prime Minister’s 
opinions were his, for the right hon. 
Gentleman agreed with him in every- 
thing. For his own part, he stood by the 
policy of the Mid Lothian campaign, 
when the Prime Minister denounced the 
Jingo policy of annexation and war. If 
anyone had then said—‘‘ You will ac- 
quire power and become the most power- 
ful Minister England has had for many 
a day; you will bombard Alexandria ; 
you will massacre Egyptians at Tel-el- 
Kebir and Suakin; and you will goona 
sort of wild-cat Expedition into the wilds 
of Ethiopia in order to put down a Pro- 
het,” the right hon. Gentleman would 
ave asked, in the words of Hazael, the 
King of Syria—‘‘Is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this thing?” His 
complaint was that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not sufficient faith in 
the Radicals who brought him into 
power. The Radicals would stick to 
him now; but he was inclined to think 
the Whigs would not. In conclusion, 
the hon. Member said he was willing to 
make a sacrifice on the altar of sim- 
plicity; and therefore he proposed to 
withdraw his own Amendment, and sup- 
rt that of his hon. Friend the Member 
or Newcastle. 

Mr. EDWARD OLARKE: It is 
making a great claim on the indulgence 
of the House to address it on a night of 
this kind, and at this hour ; but I assure. 
the House I will not interpose longer 
than 10 minutes between it and the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster). I do not know if any 
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serious answer ought to be given to the 


h which has been delivered to the 
ouse by that very impracticable poli- 
tician, the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere). It is supposed to be 
a speech in defence of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but it has been a charac- 
teristic in this debate that the only 
difference between us on this side and 
those who sit below the Gangway on 
the other side is this—whereas we attack 
Her Majesty’s Government, those who 
sit below the Gangway on that side re- 
serve all their attacks for the Prime Mi- 
nister himself. We have heard speech 
after speech in which the Prime Minister 
has been denounced as a man who 
might, if he chose, have saved the 
country from a policy of wickedness and 
disgrace, and has not used his power to 
save the people from the wickedness and 
shame of this policy. The fact that 
there are four Amendments in the name 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
shows that there is not one of the Liberal 
Party sitting there who can formulate 
a Motion with which any one of his 
neighbours will agree. With all the 
comment that is made upon the Reso- 
lution of the Leader of the Opposition, 
there is this about the Resolution. It 
is accurate, it is intelligible, and it will 
serve its purpose if it be passed. Her 
Majesty’s Government could not con- 
tinue to sit upon those Benches and still 
enjoy the respect of the only body of 
people who now respect them—I mean, of 
course, themselves. As tothe Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley), it is a sham Amendment. 
He knows perfectly well the sort of people 
among whom he is sitting. He knows 
they have not the courage for a real re- 
bellion, so he proposes an Amendment 
in which he says—‘‘ We will refrain 
from expressing an opinion on the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government.” 
Why does he refrain from expressing 
that opinion? If, Sir, he could express 
an opinion in favour of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and if he thought there 
were 50 Members of this House who 
would support him in that opinion he 
would be delighted to recognize the 
public and private ties of which he 
spoke so feelingly on Monday last. But 
if he, in fact, disapproves the conduct of 
the Government, why has he not the 
courage to sayso? Because he knows the 
sort of Party by whom he is surrounded. 
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The fact is, this is a sham Amendment. 
It is said, and I believe with some truth, 
that the intention of some Members of 
the Radical section is to vote for this 
Amendment, which they are quite sure 
will be defeated, and then to vote for 
the Government against the Resolution 
of the right hon. Baronet—one vote for 
their consciences, which they take care 
shall have no effect, and one for their 
Party ; so that they will secure the con- 
tinuance in power of a Government 
which, so far as we know, is committed 
to a course of wanton and objectless 
bloodshed, and, having by their votes 
made it possible that this course should 
be pursued, they can go down to their 
country constituents proudly claiming 
to be the friends of peace and freedom, 
and appeal for their justification to the 
Division List which records their votes 
on this futile Amendment. I said that 
if they take this course they will leave 
the Government to pursue a course of 
wanton bloodshed. I mean these words 
in the fullest extent. I believe that the 
course which has been indicated in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary would be a most disas- 
trous, and, I think, a wicked course. If 
we are going to Khartoum, there to do 
the work of civilization, and put some 
Government there which may utilize 
the magnificent position and oppor- 
tunities of that city, and establish an 
outwork of Western civilization—if you 
can do that without too great a sacrifice 
and expenditure then do it. But to go 
to Khartoum to fight the Mahdi, if he 
be there, and, if he be not there, then to 
abandon Khartoum to some imitation 
King that you may set up, whether in 
the person of an Egyptian Prince or 
anyone else, is a wild and wicked en- 
terprize, and one to which I believe the 
country will never consent. Sir, this 
debate was relieved the night before last 
by a most interesting account by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
of his elementary studies in military 
science. He told us about the retreat 
of Sir John Moore, about the retreat of 
the Duke of Wellington on the lines of 
Torres Vedras, and he told us nobody 
should leave any position he was in 
until he had a perfectly safe place to 
fall back upon. Sir, he has taught a 
lesson to his Predecessor in one of the 
Offices he has occupied. The moral is 
that when a man is Ohief Secretary to the 
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not leave that unless he has the Chan- 
cellorship of the Duchy to fall back upon. 
But it is not here amongst ourselves that 
we can discuss the question of military 
strategy. The conclusive condemnation 
of the Government on this matter is this 
—they have declared that they are 
going to Khartoum for military objects, 
and they have not produced a syllable 
of evidence that either Lord Wolseley, 
or anyone else of capacity to judge mili- 
tary matters, has shown that that move- 
ment is necessary; and not having done 
that, I say that the movement upon 
Khartoum, unless they pledge them- 
selves to utilize it for the establishment 
of a Government, is a movement no- 
thing can justify. We have been told 
by the Prime Minister that great diffi- 
culties have been in the way of the 
Government. Well, Sir, to the feeble 
knees every hill is steep. These diffi- 
culties which have existed have been 
made by the Government. They have 
never had a policy with regard to Egypt 
since the death of M. Gambetta. They 
put in a Joint Note by advice of M. 
Gambetta, which was a fatal step, and 
the next step was that which led them 
into this mischief—a step which Lord 
Granville declared in his own name, and 
that of the Prime Minister, he be- 
lieved to be a mistake. On the 15th of 
May, 1881, Lord Granville wrote a de- 
spatch to our Representatives abroad, 
announcing that the Fleets were going 
to Alexandria; and a curious departure 
was adopted from the ordinary practice 
in diplomatic documents. He mentioned 
the name of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister. He said he and 
the Prime Minister alike thought it 
would have been desirable to have had 
the concert of the other Powers; but as 
France had gone so far with us in other 
matters this was not pressed. From 
that time to this it has been a course 
abounding in difficulties, which, if Mi- 
nisters had gone forward with a clear 
eye and resolute step, I believe they 
would have trodden down; but they 
have been stumbling forward on the 
path, always with their eye turned back 
to see if a majority of the House of 
Commons was being led in a web be- 


hind them, following and supporting 
them. Sir, as I listened to the right 
hon. Gentleman on Monday evening, I 
wondered if his memory reminded him 
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event in his life. On the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary, 1855, the right hon. Gentleman an- 
nounced in the House of Commons the 
reason for which he had left the Oabinet 
of which he had been a Member. It 
was a Cabinet that is now remembered 
by Englishmen with neither gratitude 
nor respect. Inthe year 1854 the weak- 
ness of the Government led us into a 
wholly unnecessary war, and the mis- 
management of the Government almost 
destroyed an English Army. And now 
I think there is no division of opinion 
among Englishmen as to the merits of 
that Government. All Englishmen re- 
proach it for the feebleness and incom- 
petence which involved us in such heavy 
sacrifices. Sir, I believe that 30 years 
hence all Englishmen, without distince- 
tion of Party, will look back with re- 
proach and indignation upon the Cabinet 
of 1884, which used a brilliant soldier 
that his name might cover and shield an 
imperilled Ministry, and, directly he had 
served that Party purpose, refused his 
appeals, neglected his counsels, and left 
him abandoned to perish. Sir, there is 
one man, and one man alone, upon 
whom the reproach of both these Minis- 
tries will fall. The Prime Minister 
shared the weakness of 1854. To him 
I believe are, inthe main, attributablethe 
disasters which we now deplore. But, 
Sir, there is one thing more, and it is 
the darkest line that can be added to 
this picture. The Prime Minister has 
more than once, here in this House, en- 
deavoured to palliate the conduct of the 
Ministry by suggesting that the officer 
who, at their request, accepted the post 
of honourable danger, might, if he had 
so pleased, have found an opportunity 
to run away. In the debate of the 23rd 
of February, 1855, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman used these words— 

‘* The fault of our Constitution now, if it be 
a fault, is this—that public servants are, per- 
haps, not called to aceount with sufficient strict- 
ness.’’—(3 Hansard, [136] 1845.) 
Sir, I agree with those words. Loss of 
Office is too small a punishment for the 
betrayal of public duty and the neglect 
of public duty, and even that penalty 
may be evaded. The trained fidelity 
of Party, personal combinations we have 
heard something to-night of in a whisper 
or a tone, and the subtle instruments of 
Parliamentary influence, in the use of 
which the present Government is ex- 
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perienced and skilled, may to-night pre- 
vent the expression by tl:is House o 
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Derby) has made the same statement in 


the | ‘‘ another place.” One word with regard 


unhesitating condemnation which their | tothishypothesis. In order to secure the 


fellow-countrymen have pronounced. 
But though Members may cling to the 


| 


success of treachery, it was necessary 
that there should be not only treachery 


Office of which they are proved unworthy, | within the city, but also a strong foree 
they will not be unpunished. Personal | without the city. It was a very short 


humiliation, the discredit of their Party, 
the indignation and scorn of the people, 
will be a sure and severe, but still an 
inadequate, punishment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. and 
learned Member who has just spoken 
(Mr. E. Clarke) has made a bitter and 
vehement attack upon the conduct of the 
Government. No doubt, some Member 
of the Government will reply to it. But 
what comes more home to us at this 
moment is their future policy; thereto, 
with regard to their past policy, I do not 
eee to say that I approve of it. But 

think the hon. and learned Member, 
when he reads his words, will come 
to the conclusion that the exceeding 
vehemence of his attack will not be 
justified by the opinion of the country 
or of the House. I will say little about 
the past, and that little will be in rela- 
tion to General Gordon. I shall not 
dwell much upon his fate. I know very 
well that that great and noble and un- 
selfish spirit would have revolted at the 
idea of a Party struggle over his dead 
body, or over the sufferings and anxieties 
of the last few weeks of his life. So 
far as he is concerned, I venture to hope 
that his self-sacrificing and patriotic 
spirit may have some influence over this 
debate. I cannot but believe that the 
Members of the Government—my old 
Colleagues—do feel quite as much as 
any of us his loss, and the circumstances 
connected with it. But I think it would 
have been better, from their own point 
of view and for their own feelings, if 
they had not been so anxious to justify 
themselves in every step they have 
taken, when, so far as I can see, such 
justification is impossible. My right 

on. Friend the Prime Minister evidently 
believes that the delay in the sending of 
the Expedition for his relief did not 
cause Gordon’s death. He almost went 
so far as to suppose that this delay pro- 
longed his life, because it had postponed 
that approach of the relieving Army 
which was to be the signal for treachery. 
I do not think that that is the opinion of 
the House or of the country. The Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies (the Earl of 
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time, only two or three weeks, before 
the last catastrophe, that the Mahdi, 
with his forces, took possession of that 
important place, Omdurman, just below 
Khartoum, the possession of which 
vastly increased his power, and pre- 
vented the escape of Gordon, if he 
had designed to attempt it with a 
few faithful followers, by the White 
Nile. I believe it was the possession 
of that place that gave the traitors 
encouragement and the means of 
carrying out their treachery; but how 
if the Expedition had arrived a month 
before? One word more. I wait, and 
all General Gordon’s friends and ad- 
mirers wait, for the publication of his 
diaries. We know there are six volumes 
of them, and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that I trust, and cannot 
but believe, that the Government will 
take care that every word in these diaries 
comes before the public. I am not sure 
that the Government has the right to 
determine the matter. Unless they are 
official diaries, they belong to General 
Gordon’s family. As it is sometimes 
suggested that his relations or friends 
might have some feeling on the subject, 
I take the opportunity of saying—and I 
am authorized to do so on behalf of his 
nearest relatives—that they are most 
anxious that every word in these 
diaries of public interest should be 
published. They will be the record of 
the agony of a noble soul, who cared not 
for his own life or what he suffered, but 
only for those who were trusting in him, 
whom he had in charge, and whose lives 
were getting day by day in more danger, 
and he did not know how to save them. 
My noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for War (the Marquess of Hartington) 
will, of course, close this debate. He will 
have much to say, and, therefore, it may 
seem hard to ask him further questions. 
But there is one question I should like 
to ask him. It was very late before the 
Expedition was resolved upon. It was 
August 20 before the despatches omitted 
the phrase ‘‘if it would be necessary ”’ 
to send the Expedition. I want to ask 
this question, and it is fair that the 
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House should have an answer. Were 
there no representations made by Lord 
Wolseley as to the delay of this Expedi- 
tion ? If so, why were they not attended 
to? Were the reasons political or mili- 
tary? Were they fully considered or 
not? My right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister gave a military reason. He 
said that when the possibility of its 
being right to send an Expedition had 
come into view, no doubt much time 
was spent in the examination of the 
question of the two routes. | Mr. Grap- 
STONE dissented. ] Yes ; that is so. Only 
this morning I took down from the re- 
port of my right hon. Friend’s speech in 
The Times these words— 

‘‘ When the possibility of its being right to 
send an Expedition to relieve General Gordon 
had come in view, no doubt much time was 
spent in the examination of the question.”’ 
[Mr. Guapsrone: Hear, hear!] “I think I 
may say, for some months, the balance of 
evidence appeared to be in favour of the Suakin 
route. It was not until after that period had 
elapsed that at length, and with deliberation, 
and therefore in time, judgment appeared 
evidently to preponderate in favour of the Nile 
route.”” 


Now, I think this military reason re- 
quires some explanation from my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for War. 
It was not merely that the life of Gor- 
don was at stake, but also the success 
of the Expedition. We know that the 
result of his death and the fall of Khar- 
toum has enormously increased the 
difficulties and dangers to be confronted 
by the Expedition. We have the right 
to ask—Are the affairs of the War 
Office so conducted that doubts with re- 
gard to these two routes could continue 
so long unsolved? Did this need for 
balancing advantages last so long as 
to make the failure of the Expedition, 
in any circumstances, so much more 
probable?” Again, I think we ought 
to know whether it was solely on mili- 
tary grounds that there was this iong 
examination, or whether there were not 
also political and Parliamentary consi- 
derations? The hon. Member for New- 
eastle (Mr. John Morley), in his remark- 
ably terse and vigorous speech, made a 
remark about myself which gave me 
pain. He said that if one cause 


more than another had conduced to 
the final catastrophe and the death of 
General Gordon, it was the attitude 
taken by hon. Gentlemen opposite and 
by myself in the pressure they put 
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upon the Government to ent the ap- 
pointment of Zebehr. Now, that was a 
very serious charge. I knew General 
Gordon. He was a personal friend. I 
am proud to say he was a distant rela- 
tion of mine; I am in constant commu- 
nication with his family; and when I 
am told that I caused his death, hon. 
Members will not be suprised that I feel 
the charge. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I desire to 
explain that nothing could have been 
further from my intention than to im- 
pute any such aim or object to my 
right hon. Friend. What I said was 
this. General Gordon applied for Zebehr 
to be sent to him from February 18 
onward. So late as March 5 Lord 
Granville wrote that the question was 
still open. On March 10, my right 
hon. Friend, in an extremely powerful 
and vigorous speech, said he hoped 
Zebehr would not be sent without the 
House being consulted. On the very 
next day Lord Granville wrote the 
despatch stating that Zebehr could 
nut be allowed to go. Surely, then, 
I may be permitted to say that my 
right hon. Friend was partly and gravely 
responsible for the non-sending of 
Zebehr. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I did not for 
a moment suppose that my hon. Friend, 
or, indeed, any individual in the Three 
Kingdoms, could have charged me with 
having such an aim and object. But 
I would like to know how my hon. 
Friend would feel, under the same cir- 
cumstances, if he were charged with 
having acted in such a manner as to 
cause Gordon’s death. The hon. Mem- 
ber has described what happened. I 
objected strongly to the appointment 
of Zebehr Pasha. Afterwards, finding 
the Government had felt some ob- 
jections, I said the House ought 
to be informed of the reasons why 
Zebehr should be sent, before he was 
sent. The Government thought the 
same, and they instituted inquiries ; they 
got reasons from General Gordon, and 
they were not satisfied with the appoint- 
ment. My hon. Friend says they were 
wrong; but I very much doubt whether 
he, in the same position, would have acted 
otherwise. ould he have been pre- 
pared, not merely to send Zebehr, with 
his antecedents, but to support him with 
the power of England after he got to 
Khartoum? I will not dwell further 
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upon this subject, except to say that I| take. The question which seemed tobe 
thank hon. Members for allowing me | put before them—I cannot understand 


to defend myself from this charge—for 
I still think it a charge—and that I ad- 
here to what I stated on May 13. If 
hon. Members will kindly refer to my 
— of that date, they will there see 
that I stated, what I repeat now, that 
the Government were not so much to 
blame for refusing to send Zebehr, as 
for their lamentable refusal to take 
the consequences of their decision. 
Zebehr Pasha was not sent. General 
Gordon then said—‘‘ Let me retire.” But 
he was not allowed to retire, nor 
was he helped to remain. I will de- 
tain the House no longer on this branch 
of the subject ; but let me now turn to 
the future policy of the Government. 
What is the future policy of the Govern- 
ment? Nobody knows. I do not know. 
My hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) said he did 
know ; but, having discovered it, he did 
not like it at all. He began by saying 
that the object of his speech was to pre- 
vent the possibility of my views and the 
views of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) being 
carried out. But although he stated 
that to be the object of his speech, his 
attack was directed entirely against the 
Government. The hon. Member gave me 
a name which I have never been called 
before. Although I have been called 
by many names, both outside the House 
and in it, I do not remember ever before 
having been called a Whig. The hon. 
Member did not correctly state the view 
of my right hon. Friend. What my 
right hon. Friend stated—and I agree 
with him — was that if we go to 
Khartoum or anywhere else, and if we 
take upon ourselves responsibilities, 
then we must fulfil them. We must, 
therefore, be careful how we incur these 
responsibilities. I say we do not know 
what the policy of the Government is. 
We know that the Government have 
pledged themselves to use the power of 
this Empire to do a certain thing; but 
we do not know, nor can we discover, 
what is their policy or object in doing 
this thing. The Prime Minister, yester- 
day week, when he made his first care- 
ful statement—we have got it now by 
heart—said that, upon hearing of the fall 
of Khartoum, the Cabinet had a most 
momentous question before them, and 
had to decide what steps they should 
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why it was the only alternative—was, 
whether or not they should proceed to 
overthrow the power of the Mahdi at 
Khartoum? The Government decided 
that it was their duty to overthrow the 
power of the Mahdi at Khartoum, and 
to use the Forces of this country for 
that purpose, and to send out this 
Expedition for that purpose. It is 
one thing to prevent the Mahdi from 
taking Khartoum, and another thing to 
pledge the country to the overthrow of 
the Mahdi at Khartoum. What does 
that pledge mean? If it be carried out 
—and it is a very serious matter before 
England, before Europe, and even be- 
fore Africa to make this pledge, unless 
there be a most determined effort to 
carry it out—it means a most bloody 
and most costly war—hundreds and 
thousands of our brave men killed, and 
tens of thousands of brave Arabs. I 
have to answer to my conscience and to 
my constituents for the course I take in 
this matter. Some of my hon. Friends 
below the Gangway find no difficulty 
whatever in voting confidence in the 
Government. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney)— 
I do not know what he will do exactly 
—said that if he wished his views to be 
carried out—-and anyone who heard his 
most powerful and eloquent speech will 
feel with what earnestness he holds his 
views—he should most certainly not 
vote with the Government, but with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
What are the reasons which the Go- 
vernment have given for the course they 
— to take? Again, I must go 
back to the statement of yesterday week 
with reference to the Expedition, that 
any other resolution than the one 
for the overthrow of the power of 
the Mahdi at Khartoum would be an 
abandonment of the original objects 
of the Expedition. I wish that these 
objects had been as clearly stated 
months ago as they were yesterday 
week. I am not sure, if they had, 
that the Expedition would not have 
been far less costly, less large, and 
probably would have succeeded better. 
What are the objects now, when 
they do not appear to be so neces- 
sary as before Gordon’s death? The 
first is to ‘‘rescue those to whom Gor- 
don felt bound in honour, and for 
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whose safety he was pledged.” That 
object must be abandoned. Gordon is 
dead ; those whom he had pledged him- 
self to protect were killed with him, or 
they have fled, or they have joined the 
Mahdi; at any rate, they are not there 
to rescue. The next object is to rescue 
other garrisons in the Soudan. Again I 
say, if we had made that our object a few 
months ago, it might have been more 
useful. But what garrisons? Khar- 
toum is taken. Bahr Gazelle may be 
holding out; Kassala, according to the 
last accounts, was holding out with 
great bravery. But if the Government 
were to send an Expedition to rescue 
the garrisons of Kassala and Bahr 
Gazelle, it would probably march, not 
by way of Khartoum, but of Abyssinia. 
The next object is to establish some 
orderly Government at Khartoum, and 
the last is tocheck the Slave Trade. Itake 
them together, because, if there be no 
orderly Government at Khartoum, there 
will be no check upon the Slave Trade. 
What does my right hon. Friend mean by 
the establishment of an orderly Govern- 
ment? I do not know, nor does the 
House know. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition asks, 
as he has a right to ask, by the terms 
of his Motion—‘‘ Do you mean a good 
and stable Government?” I do not 
myself see the difference between the 
two. We all remember the eloquent 
fervour and indignation with which my 
right hon. Friend denounced the idea of 
establishing a good and stable Govern- 
ment. Then, what is the real difference 
between the Prime Minister and the 
Leader of the Opposition on this 
point, between establishing an orderly 
Government and a good and stable Go- 
vernment? I confess I do not under- 
stand the difference in the mere words 
themselves. But my right hon. Friend, 
as we all know, is the greatest master 
that ever existed of distinctions and dif- 
ferences. He convinces himself of them, 
as he does others; but he does not 
always convince facts. If a real at- 
tempt be made to establish an orderly 
Government, it will be much the same 
thing as trying to establish a good and 
stable Government. But then comes the 


question whether the Government are 
going to make such attempt or not. 
f they are going to overthrow the 
power of the Mahdi, what are they 
going to put in the place of it? My 
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right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department hoped they 
would set up the power of the Native 
Sultans. Many remarks have been made 
about that. It is much the same as the 
policy which was adopted in Zululand. 
My right hon. Friend quoted the au- 
thority of General Gordon in favour of 
it. I wonder at that, because General 
Gordon; before his arrival in Khartoum, 
found that it was impossible and hope- 
less to attempt it. Are you going to 
put up at Khartoum a puppet to be 
knocked down when you leave it, or will 
you put up a man whom you will under- 
take to support? If the latter, then 
there is no difference between the Prime 
Minister and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, as far as Khartoum is concerned. 
But I must say that I agree with my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) that if you are to put up a 
—— for the purpose of being nodhed 

own when you leave, a war for sueh a 
purpose would be a useless war, costing 
men and money, and leading to no 
result, or, if to any result, to anarchy; 
and if I be asked by my constituents 
whether there is not blood-guiltiness 
in such a war, I shall be unable 
to reply. But other Members of the 
Cabinet have spoken. My right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan) made a 
most interesting speech, full of the most 
delightful historic illustrations; but he 
took very good care, I observed, to say 
nothing about overthrowing the Mahdi 
at Khartoum. What he did say was 
that it was our duty to pursue the war. 
I suppose it is; I imagine that, if 
we do not pursue the war, the war will 
pursue us. Then came the speech of 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, one of 
the most powerful speeches I ever recol- 
lect hearing in this House—a most elo- 
quent speech, full of argument. But 
for whom? Not for the Government, 
but for my hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle. What he wished to do— 
what he showed to be his great desire 
—was to get out, not only of the Soudan, 
but of Egypt. Not a word in his speech 
about establishing a stable Government 
at Khartoum. suppose it might be 
included in the objects which the Head 
of the Government declared were not to 
be abandoned, but which he described 
as merely secondary objects. Then why 
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does the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department go to Khartoum? Because 
it is, he says, the only manner in which 
the evacuation cf the Soudan can be ac- 
complished consistently with the safety 
of Egypt; but he gave not the slightest 
shadow of an argument for this opinion. 
Then came my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke). He 
gave this definition—‘‘It is our in- 
tention to use all reasonable care to 
leave behind us in the Soudan a 
state of tranquillity.” That is a new 
version of the Government policy. We 
are to overthrow the power of the 
Mahdi at Khartoum, not because it 
is necessary for the safety of the 
Army, or conducive to the success of 
the military operations — not because 
it is necessary for the safety of Egypt 
—but because, having gone to Khar- 
toum, and having left it, we may 
leave it with the comfortable con- 
viction that we have taken every rea- 
sonable care to insure tranquillity. Yes; 
but what is reasonable tranquillity? It 
may be interpreted to mean putting up 
some puppet, and giving some verbal or 
written declaration that he will be sup- 
ported, and then, after destroying the 
only possible Government at Khartoum 
—the Government of the Mahdi— which 
might secure tranquillity, although pro- 
bably accompanied by cruelty, leaving 
the place really to anarchy. It might 
be that, but it will not be; because the 
British people would come forward, and, 
in spite of the prophecies of the hon. 
Members for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley) and Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), 
would express the conviction, which is 
strong in their hearts, that if this country 
undertakes great responsibilities, even 
among barbarous nations, it must fulfil 
them. Not being able to obtain much 
information in this House, I read the 
debates of the other, where I found 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(the Earl of Northbrook) had declared 
that the policy of the Government was 
clear, and that they would hold their 
own in the country, and conduct its 
affairs for the benefit and advantage of 
the people. But his policy is very dif- 
ferent from that of the Home Secretary ; 
and considering the power of that right 
hon. Gentleman in the Government, 
and everywhere else where he takes 
a part, very much doubt whether 
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the First Lord of the Admiralty will 
be able to carry his policy out. Now 
comes the question, What are we 
to do? There are a large number of 
Motions before us, and my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister has no 
easy task before him when he has 
undertaken to say ‘‘ No ”’ to all of them. 
I cannot vote for the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle. What 
would the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber mean, if there were a possibility of 
its being carried? Ido not believe that 
he himself would have moved it if he 
had thought that it would be carried, 
though there are, I imagine, some 
Gentlemen who will vote for it, as he 
would not do so, if they expected such a 
result. But what would it mean? It 
would mean retreat, acknowledgment 
of defeat, and, what is of more im- 
portance, a declaration that we do not 
intend to fulfil the responsibilities which 
we have already incurred. There is, how- 
ever, in reality only one question before 
us; and that is whether we can repose 
confidence in the Egyptian and Soudan 
policy of the Government? It is im- 
possible to separate the one from the 
other, for their Soudan policy is only 
an illustration of their Egyptian policy. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard, 
in his eloquent peroration, made an 
appeal to the Prime Minister, asking 
him to wake up and to dictate a policy 
to the country which would be right and 
consistent with the views of my hon. 
Friend. He gave the House to under- 
stand that he knew that was the real 
policy of my right hon. Friend. My hon. 
Friend is a man of great eloquence, 
earnestness, and great knowledge; but, if 
he will allow me to say it, with the belief 
that he has even more knowledge than 
he possesses. One way in which he 
shows this belief is by stating, as he has 
done in Cornwall and in this House, 
that he knows what are the real and in- 
most thoughts of the Government, al- 
though they have not been expressed. 
However, we cannot jump to the same 
conclusion, because we have no facts to 
warrant it. What are the facts which 
we have before us? My right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister made a most 
remarkable statement in his speech the 
other night. I do not know that I ever 
heard from him, or from any Prime Mi- 
nister, such a speech. Replying to the 
charge of the hon. Member for New- 
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castle, that they had not the courage of 
their convictions, he said— 


“We had no alternative in this Egyptian 
policy. Each step was inevitable; our de- 
cisions, sad and deplorable as they may have 
been in themselves, were yet inevitable in the 
circumstances, and at the moment when we were 
called upon to take them.”’ 


Why this helpless position? "Why this 
slavery to circumstances? Why is my 
right hon. Friend, with all his power, 
his wonderful faculties and popularity, 
such as no other Prime Minister in our 
days has ever possessed—why is he, 
with his Colleagues, who are also men 
of ability such as is rarely met with in 
the same number of men, forced to make 
this confession of helplessness? Why 
avowed policy of drifting? For this 
reason—because, in every step which 
they have taken, they have not looked 
forward to the next step. That has 
been the case from the beginning. 
When, by the power of our arms, we 
overthrew Arabi and the Egyptian Go- 
vernment, there was no acknowledgment 
for a long time afterwards by the Go- 
vernment, even in their own minds, of 
their responsibility for securing that 
there should be good government. 
When the Expedition of General Hicks 
was permitted to go to the Soudan, 
there was no thought of what might 
happen in the event of its probable 
failure and destruction. When the 
Egyptian Government were ordered to 
abandon the Soudan, no attempt was 
made to secure the retreat of the gar- 
risons ; and when Gordon came for- 
ward, with his devotion, to undertake 
his mission, there was an absolute and 
almost child-like refusal to face the 
responsibility of his possible failure. 
When our Government appointed Gene- 
ral Gordon Governor General of the 
Soudan, they had no knowledge or 
comprehension of the responsibilities 
of that appointment; when his pro- 
posals were rejected—that of sending 
Zebehr among others—there was no 
suggestion of other plans; when he 
was ordered to remain at Khartoum, 
there was no attempt to secure his 
safety. The danger to him was at last 
realized, and then there were months of 
indecision as to whether he should be 
relieved, and how. And now, when we 
are asked to take this new departure, 
as my hon. Friends call it, and are asked 
to support the pledge of the Govern- 
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ment to overthrow the Mahdi at Khar- 
toum, there appears to be no considera- 
tion of what is to be the next ’ 
Why, even in the matter of this rail- 
way we do not know what is to be done, 
There are different stories given by all 
of the Ministers as to what is to be- 
come of this railway. All I can find out 
is that it will be made, probably for 
military reasons, just about the time 
when the Nile will be full, and the troops 
could go by that route. There is no 
doubt the railway might do a great deal 
of good; but we cannot get from the 
Government any sort of definition as to 
what their object is. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister put 
this question, last Monday, upon very 
high grounds. He described it not 
merely asa Vote of Censure, but as a 
Vote of Confidence. He evidently 
wished us to understand that we were 
to give this vote, not as we often have 
to do, in Votes of Censure, in con- 
sideration of everything that might 
happen from their success, but upon the 
merits of the particular question. He 
was quite right. The merits of this 
question are so important that the vote 
must be given upon them. What did he 
say? He said that this was a serious 
crisis, and deprecated the spectacle, in 
the face of the world, of a disparaged 
Government and a doubtful House of 
Commons. There is, however, one thing 
worse than a disparaged Government, 
and that is a doubting Government. We 
have a doubting Government, because we 
have a divided Government. We often 
hear of differences in the Cabinet, 
and I know very well that such rumours 
are generally unfounded. But no one 
can have heard the speeches that have 
been made by Members of the Govern- 
ment, or watched the decisions that 
have been come to, and also the 
want of decisions, without being cer- 
tain that rumour, in this case, has been 
right. It is clear there have been 
two parties and two voices in the 
Cabinet for months—on this Soudan 
and Egyptian policy—those who wished 
to fulfil the responsibilities we have 
undertaken, and those who have tried 
to evade their responsibilities. My 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department has 
shown clearly enough how difficult it 
must be for any Oabinet of which he 
is a Member, with his power and his 
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energy, to fulfil those responsibilities. 
We have no right to incur responsibili- 
ties unless we intend to fulfilthem. We 
have incurred responsibilities which we 
must fulfil, and therefore I cannot vote 
for the Amendment of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Ripon has 
been charged with saying that he goes 
further than the Government. What 
he really said, and I agree with him, is 
that whatever responsibilities we incur, 
whether we go forward or not, having 
incurred those responsibilities we must 
fulfil them, and that we should not 
incur them unless we intend to fulfil 
them. But although I will not vote 
with my hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle, if these two policies are 
to go on in the Cabinet, neutralizing 
one another and making no policy a 
success—in fact, preventing any real 
policy from being carried out—I say 
that better than that would be even 
the policy of my hon. Friend. But, Sir, 
this doubt and vacillation have con- 
tinued long enough. We have one 
more speech to hear to-night—namely, 
one from my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for War. If it were not for 
the views expressed in the speech of 
the Home Secretary, I dare say we 
might have implicit confidence in the 
speech we are about to hear from my 
noble Friend. His earnestness of pur- 
pose is well known. No one disputes 
it; but what guarantee have we that he 
will have the power to give effect to his 
desires? I fear that this policy of 
doubt and vacillation willcontinue? If I 
thought it was at an end I would throw 
all considerations of the past to the 
winds, and not only vote for the Govern- 
ment, but support them with all my 
might ; but I see every reason to believe 
that it will continue, and therefore I 
cannot record my vote in their favour. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Mr. Speaker, there are on the Paper to- 
night many Amendments to the Resolu- 
tion which has been proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), who has just sat 
down, says there is only one issue before 
us. I cannot altogether agree with him 
in that statement, because, in my opi- 
nion, there are two very distinct and 
im nt issues upon which the House 
will have to decide to-night. One is 
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laced before us by the hon. Member 
or Newcastle (Mr. John Morley)— 
namely, whether we are to adopt the 
policy of retreat, or whether we are to 
go forward and break the power of the 
Mahdi, with whom we have been in 
conflict. The issue submitted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, which, although a part of 
the Resolution, professes to lay down a 
policy for the future, is substantially 
whether, on account of the alleged short- 
comings of the Government in the past, 
and the inadequacy of their present de- 
clarations of the policy in the Soudan 
and the conduct of the operations which 
are now in progress—in fact, that the 
policy of this country throughout the 
world should be placed in other hands. 
Well, Sir, both of these issues are, or 
certainly may be, of great and supreme 
importance. The first of them is of the 
most immediate and pressing urgenoy, 
although I agree with my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford that, 
for the present, it is an issue not in 
doubt. Probably, as has been said by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney) to-night, it may 
be an issue which may eventually 
come before the country, and it would 
be rash and imprudent at the pre- 
sent time to say that the country has 
absolutely made upits mind with regard 
to it; but it is not an issue before the 
House to-night. Whoever may sit on 
these Benches, the Expedition in the 
Soudan will proceed, and such help as 
he may demand will be given to Lord 
Wolseley in the enterprize in which he 
is now engaged. The issue may, in the 
future, involve larger issues than any 
that are in question at the present 
moment; but, as regards immediate 
action and policy, the vote of to-night 
can make no change. With the per- 
mission of the House I will say a few 
words on each of the issues which has 
been placed before us. With reference 
to the issue raised by the hon. Member 
for Newcastle, I would ask whether, 
under present circumstances, we intend 
to retreat from the Soudan? It is very 
easy for the hon. Members for Newcastle 
and Liskeard to make academical, and 
I dare say strictly logical, declarations 
as to the inexpediency of the course we 
have adopted in this matter. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard has, 
however, omitted one thing from his 
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hh and argument to-night. He has 
said that the step we have recently 
taken in Egypt was the necessary and 
logical consequence of the steps we had 
previously taken there, and that it was 
impossible, having once commenced to 
interfere in Egyptian affairs, for us to 
have stopped short of anything which 
we have done up to the present time. 
But my hon. Friend says that we have 
now reached a point when it is possible 
to take a new departure; and, indeed, 
he says that the recent decision of the 
Government is, in fact, a new departure. 
I think that a mere statement of the 
facts and of the position in which we 
stand will show that my hon. Friendismis- 
taken in his assertion, and that the pre- 
sent step which we are called upon to 
take is the inevitable consequence of the 
previous steps which he himself ap- 
proves. Let us see what is the position 
in which this country stands at the pre- 
sent moment. We sent General Gordon 
to Khartoum ; we may have been wrong 
in coming to that decision ; but I should 
like to ask any of the hon. Members 
who take that view to consider what was 
the state of public opinion on the subject 
in this House, in this country, and 
throughout the world, at the time that 
General Gordon was sent out. I will 
ask those hon. Members to say whether 
that public opinion was an unwise or an 
ignoble public opinion? -That public 
opinion, although it did not desire to 
continue Egyptian rule in the Soudan, 
protested against the abandonment, 
without an effort at rescue, of those 
garrisons and those Egyptian subjects 
who, through no fault of their own, and 
many of them against their own will, 
found themselves in the Soudan, and who 
were exposed to the imminent danger of 
massacre or of slavery. In the circum- 
stances, it was impossible for us to refuse 
to attempt to rescue the whole of those 
garrisons and those Egyptian subjects. 
We carefully considered the case of the 
different garrisons, and we took into ac- 
count the enormous distances which 
separated some of the positions, together 
with the conditions of climate, and we 
found that it would be impossible to 
reach all those garrisons; but, at the 
same time, we felt that, in the opinion 
of the country, something ought to be 
done to relieve them. It was the opi- 
nion of the Egyptian authorities that 
something might be done by the mis- 
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sion of General Gordon ; and it was the 
opinion of General Gordon himself, as 
well as of many others in this country. It 
was also the opinion o° the Government ; 
and we felt that we were not entitled, in 
the circumstances in which we were 
placed, to refuse General Gordon’s self- 
sacrificing offer, that if he could do 
something he would gladly go out. 
Well, then, Sir, what have we done fur- 
ther? We have sent out an Expedition 
to endeavour to relieve General Gordon 
and the garrison of Khartoum. Perhaps 
some hon. Members may think that we 
were not bound to send out such an 
Expedition ; but here, again, I ask hon. 
Members to consider what was the state 
of opinion in this House and in this 
country upon that subject, and to con- 
sider whether it was possible, when the 
fact of General Gordon’s imminent dan- 
ger was made known, that public opi- 
nion would have been satisfied if no 
effort had been made to relieve him and 
the garrison of Khartoum? Now, we 
are in this position. First, in the form 
of a British officer, General Gordon, and 
next in the form of a British Army—a 
victorious British Army—the power of 
civilization has been brought face to 
face with the power of barbarism and 
anarchy. It might, in these circum- 
stances, have been open to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle, but 
it certainly is not open to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard, to 
contend that we have been mistaken, 
and that we should have adopted a 
policy which, in our opinion, it would 
have been impossible for us to adopt, 
and which the sense of the count 

would unanimously have repudiated. 
After the gallant defence of Khar- 
toum for a whole year by General 
Gordon, after the Relief Expedition has 
come into conflict with the forces which 
were besieging it, after they have uni- 
formly triumphed in those conflicts, and 
have approached within a few days’ 
march of Khartoum, not only to rescue 
Gordon, but to carry on his successful 
resistance against barbarism—lI say that, 
in such a position as this, it is impos- 
sible that the march of that victorious 
Army should be stayed and converted 
into a retreat, owing to an act of treachery 
on the part of one of General Gordon’s 
Army; but a lesson must be taught, 
not only to the people of Africa, but to 
the whole world, that the policy of the 
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British Empire is not to be reversed by 
the single act of a traitor in General 
Gordon’s camp. My hon. Friend has 
said that this is a new departure; but 
does he think the alternative he suggests 
would not be a new step and a new 
departure, and does he think that a step 
of that kind, converting a triumph into a 
retreat—a new step of most momentous 
importance, independently of the con- 
sideration whether it could be honour- 

bly adopted—would be a step of an 
pon at or binding character that 
it would be politic or wise to take? Sir, 
that would be a lesson, indeed, which I 
hope we shall be slow to teach, either 
to the people of Africa or to the world. 
We owe something to the people of 
Egypt, for whose affairs we are respon- 
sible; and can it be supposed that so 
great an encouragement could be given 
to the forces of anarchy, which are op- 
posed to civilization as it exists in Egypt, 
without inflicting a heavy blow upon all 
the prospects of the regeneration of that 
country? We owe something not only 
to the people of Egypt, but also to other 
Powers who have interests in Egypt. 
We owe something to our Ally, France, 
which has interests in Egypt. We owe 
something to our Mahommedan subjects. 
We also owe something to our Indian 
Empire. What would the Mahommedans 
of that Empire think if they beheld the 
spectacle of British civilization retiring 
before a barbarous form of Mahom- 
medan fanaticism ? Then, we owe some- 
thing to every one of our own Colonies 
which are. brought into contact with 
savage races; and we owe something to 
every Colony in the world to which the 
name, the credit, and the honour of 
England are dear. Then, Sir, if that 
would be, as I think it would be, a new 
departure, and a new step of a moment- 
ous and most disgraceful character, 
what was to be done? We came to the 
decision communicated by the Govern- 
ment to Lord Wolseley. I will not 
quarrel about words; but I maintain 
that it was only a political decision, in 
the sense that it was a decision between 
retreat and maintaining our position. 
Lord Wolseley required instructions; 
and we required information as to the 
resistance which he would meet. Lord 
Wolseley told us that if we abandoned 
all idea of going to Khartoum, and if 
we abandoned all intention of over- 
throwing the power of the Mahdi, he 
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would take his measures accordi 3 
He said, on the other hand, that if-we 
resolved not to retreat, but to prosecute 
the original object of his ition, as 
far as it could be prosecuted, he would 
also be prepared to take measures with 
that object. Well, Sir, we informed 
Lord Wolseley; and I doubt whether 
we had any alternative but to tell him 
that military measures were to be taken 
based on the necessity we recognized, 
that it would be necessary that the power 
of the Mahdi should be broken; that 
that object would probably involve an 
advance on Khartoum; and that his 
military measures were to be based 
upon that possibility. If the political 
circumstances change, the military mea- 
sures must, of course, be changed also ; 
but I cannot say that I see any proba- 
bility of any such change, or that it will 
be possible for Lord Wolseley, and the 
Army at his disposal, either to maintain 
his position or to destroy the power of 
the Mahdi, which we told him was 
an essential condition, without making 
those preparations which are neces- 
sary to advance to and, if necessary, 
recapture Khartoum. As to the second 
issue before us, that is not a ques- 
tion of the immediate military policy 
of the country. I believe that the Op- 
position, if they accede to power, will 
carry it out. They will find that there 
are larger and wider issues involved 
than the issue which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Stafford Northcote) has 
raised. My right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
(Sir William Harcourt) pointed out last 
night what some of these issues were, 
what tremendous responsibilities were 
involved, or might be involved, in a 
policy which is not distinctly stated, but 
shadowed out in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Resolution. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) has, to- 
night, spoken somewhat more definitely 
than his Predecessors in the debate of 
the policy of his Party in the Soudan. 
He has asked us to state, not the details, 
but the principles of our policy. He 
has taken exception to what was said 
by my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, to 
whom he attributed the statement that 
the sole object of this Expedition was 
the evacuation of the Soudan. What I 
understood my right hon. Friend to say 
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was that the measures which we are 
taking would be necessary if that were 
the case. But the Prime Minister has 
already stated other objects which would 
be sacrificed if we arrived at any other 
decision—objects which we were not 
prepared to sacrifice, but which we were 
prepared to make reasonable sacrifices 
to obtain. But when the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
attempted to define a policy himself, he 
proceeded a certain distance; but, to 
my mind, he stopped short of giving 
the. House a clear and definite idea of 
what that policy was, just as we have 
been accused of doing. The right hon. 
Gentleman, it is true, said we must 
retain the control of the Nile Valley, at 
least, as far as Khartoum, and the route 
from Suakin to the Nile. Well, Sir, as 
far as the objects of that policy are con- 
cerned, that is definite enough. But 
he stopped short then, and did not 
tell us how all this was to be done— 
whether the control over the Nile Valley 
was to be retained by British troops, 
or Indian troops, or a Fellaheen Egyp- 
tian Army. I do not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks that it will 
be possible permanently to retain a large 
British Army in the Nile Valley, or to 
keep open the communication between 
Suakin and Berber. I do not know 
whether he has consulted the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope), or the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton), 
whether, in their opinion, the employ- 
ment of the Indian Army for such a 
service would conduce to the popularity 
or the efficiency of our Indian Army. 
Ido not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman supposes that the Fellaheen 
Army, which met the Arab Tribes at 
Teb, under Baker Pasha, can be trusted 
to retain for us the control of the Nile 
Valley and the communication _ be- 
tween Suakin and Berber. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman contemplates 
the organization of Native levies. Is 
he certain that that policy can be 
carried out, and is he prepared to 
ledge himself as to the mode, and 

as he a distinct opinion how these ob- 
jects, however desirable in themselves, 
can be accomplished? Is the House 
prepared to pledge itself to the polity 

escribed by my right hon. Friend the 
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of Africa, the government of a new 
India, in circumstances much more diffi- 
cult than those which attend the present 
government of our Indian Empire? 
And, Sir, there is another question. 
Are right hon. Gentlemen opposite pre- 
pared, with a light heart, to undertake 
such a policy? Are they confident that 
the country will support them stead- 
fastly and earnestly in their determi- 
nation to carry it out? Why, Sir, what 
is the very first step, if they succeed in 
defeating us to-night? If they succeed 
in taking our places, of what will the 
majority which will produce that result be 
composed ? Is it a majority which will 
be prepared to support them in carrying 
out that earnest and steadfast deter- 
mination—that policy which has been 
indicated ? Are you certain that a ma- 
jority of this House, which may place you 
in power, will support you in that policy; 
and are you certain that the country— 
either the existing constituencies of 
those which are shortly to come into 
existence—will do so? Well, Sir, if 
tight hon. Gentlemen opposite are 80 
convinced, if the House is convinced, 
that the country is ready to support 
them in that policy, I have no more to 
say. I have only to say that they are 
the men, and not we, who ought to be 
entrusted with the execution of that 
policy. But that they have formed 7 
such determination I greatly doubt. If 
they do not propose any great change in 
the policy which we set before them—if, 
in fact, it is only to be a change of men, 
and not of measures; if they are not 
prepared, any more than we are, to 
attempt to attain the object they aim 
at by all reasonable means, then, per- 
haps, I may be permitted for a short 
time to advert to some of the charges, 
retrospective, present, and prospective, 
which have been brought forward in 
this debate, as a reason why we should 
change the men and not the policy. It 
may be true that a Government must be 
judged by the results of its | policy ; but 
it is not to be always assumed that there 
is some way in which success could havé 
been achieved, and that it is bound to 
be impossible that any combination of 
circumstances could ever occur in which 
the choice before the Government is 
anything but a choice of evils, and if 
which it was absolutely impossible that 
a satisfactory result could, in any case, 
have béen obtained. Unless all assunip- 
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tions are to be made against the Go- 
vernment, I maintain that now, with all 
the knowledge that has been acquired 
after the event, and not before, it is 
impossible to show that there has been 
any other course open to the Govern- 
ment, at any period of these transactions, 
which would have insured success, or 
which might not have led to as great or 
eater misfortunes than those which 
ve occurred. It cannot certainly be 
shown that it was any inevitable conse- 
uence of our policy that has prevented 
the relief of Khartoum. It has been 
pointed out that what has prevented 
the relief of Khartoum was an act of 
treachery—an accident, which no fore- 
sight could possibly have averted— 
an event which might have happened a 
week or a month after General Gordon 
reached Khartoum. It is quite true, as 
the right hon. Gentleman has said, that 
time was of the essence of this matter, 
and that it was probable that the time 
which elapsed before General Gordon 
was relieved greatly increased the 
chances of treachery; but we know, as 
a matter of fact, that treachery existed 
in General Gordon’s camp from the time 
of his arrival. We know the severe 
measures he had to take in order to 
punish it; and I altogether dissent from 
the contention of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) that treachery could not be suc- 
cessful unless it was supported by a 
powerful enemy at the gates of Khar- 
toum. Sir, as it happened in the pre- 
sent case, it appears to have taken the 
form of opening the gates to the enemy; 
but there were other forms which it 
might have taken. General Gordon 
might, without difficulty, have been 
assassinated in his Palace, and the de- 
fence of Khartoum would then have 
collapsed as effectually as by the open- 
ing of the gates. But for this act of 
treachery there is every reason to believe 
that the Force under General Stewart 
would have reached Khartoum, and 
would have raised the siege of the city, 
and that he would have enabled General 
Gordon to defeat the scattered Forces by 
which he had been so long beleaguered. 
The main object of the Expedition of 
Lord Wolseley would then have been 
accomplished; and this Resolution which 
is now before the House would never 
have been made, although I have not 
the smallest doubt that the ingenuity of 
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right hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
have found some other equally satisfac- 
tory ground for moving a Vote of Cen- 
sure on Her Majesty’s Government. 
But, Sir, I have to ask whether the 
judgment of the British House of Com- 
mons is to be reversed; and whether 
that which is now made the subject of 
a Vote of Censure would not rather 
have been the subject of a Vote of Ap- 
proval and of Confidence in the Govern- 
ment but for an act of treachery? Sir, 
what are the alternatives which are so 
lightly spoken of, and which, we are 
told, were within the reach of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government throughout these 
transactions? We are told that we 
might have utilized General Graham’s 
successes at an earlier period. As to 
that, I, for one, shall never cease to re- 
joice that we did not yield to the advice 
given us, as I think, on imperfect know- 
ledge of the circumstances, that we 
should send a couple of squadrons at 
the time from Suakin to Berber. I do 
not deny that those squadrons might 
og have reached Berber; but we 

ow that within a very short time of 
the date at which they could have 
reached it, Berber was beleaguered and 
surrounded ; the tribes on all sides of it 
were in revolt; and there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that that little Force 
would not have been surrounded and 
beleaguered in Berberduring the summer 
months; and that, in addition to the 
anxiety undergone on account of General 
Gordon and his gallant companions, in 
addition to sending an Expedition for 
his rescue, we should have had to send 
an Expedition to rescue the garrison at 
Berber, surrounded by hostile tribes, with- 
out any means of communication, and 
without any means of obtaining supplies. 
Then, Sir, we were told we might have 
sent General’Graham’s Force; but those 
who speak of the employment of General 
Graham’s Force at the time overlook al- 
together the fact that this was absolutely 
impossible. General Graham’s Force 
was not provided with transport. (‘‘ Hear, 
hear! np Hon. Gentlemen opposite cheer 
that statement; but perhaps they do 
not remember that General Graham’s 
Force was organized very rapidly, and 
for a special object. It was approved by 
the majority in this House that it should 
attempt the rescue of the Egyptian gar- 
risons in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Red Sea. It was not possible, in a 
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short time, to bring to, er General 
Graham’s Foree with the amount of 
transport that would have enabled him 
to move any great distance into the inte- 
rior ; and when hon. Gentlemen speak so 
lightly of moving a large Force to Ber- 
ber, in my opinion very few of them 
have considered what the difficulty of 
transport is. An hon. Gentleman asked 
me, the other day, whether I was aware 
that the whole of General Hicks’s Army 
moved into the Soudan? Sir, I am per- 
fectly aware that, in totally different cir- 
cumstances, when the country was com- 
paratively tranquil, that it was possible 
to move bodies of men along that route 
in very small detachments, and in a short 
space of time. But the circumstances at 
the time we have to consider were 
altered, and the country was not tran- 
quil ; and there is the strong probability, 
and even an absolute certainty, that a 
large Force would have to be encoun- 
tered at the end of the march. Everyone 
knows that an Army on its march through 
a barren country must be accompanied 
by an enormous number of transport 
animals ; that, in addition to the ordinary 
wants of the Army, water for that Army, 
water for the followers, and water for 
the transport animals themselves has to 
be carried on the backs of camels and 
other animals. It will, therefore, be 
seen that the number of animals required 
is almost past calculation; and I have 
not heard any competent authority put 
the number of camels necessary for send- 
ing any respectable Force across the 
Desert to Berber at less than between 
40,000 and70,000. Then, Sir, Iam asked 
why were not earlier measures taken 
between April, or May and August, for 
the purpose of preparing an advance 
from Suakin, either by means of a rail- 
way, or by the Nile route? Itis quite 
true that there were many and great 
difficulties to be considered and weighed 
very carefully. There were differences 
of opinion between the Military Autho- 
rities as to the best route to be taken. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford asked me a question to-night 
with reference to the advice given by 
Lord Wolseley on this subject. Sir, I 
not entitled—indeed, I think Iam bound 
—not to give my right hon. Friend 
any information as to the advice given 
on this subject by Lord Wolseley to the 
Government. Lord Wolseley is one of 
the confidential Military Advisers of Her 
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Majesty’s Government; he was con- 
sulted at the very earliest period of these 
transactions by me, and I was through- 
out in confidential communication with 
him. There would be an end of con- 
fidential communication between a Go- 
vernment and its Military Advisers, if, 
on the demand of any Member of this 
House, a Minister of the Crown, who is 
alone responsible, were compelled to 
tell the House what was the advice 
given him from this quarter or from that 
with reference to operations. Although 
I say that the military difficulties were 
great, and although there was a differ- 
ence of opinion between the Military 
Authorities, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the justification, or excuse, or 
whatever term you prefer, of the Go- 
vernment has rested mainly on the fact— 
which we have never attempted to con- 
ceal—that the Government were not, 
until a comparatively late period, con- 
vinced of the absolute necessity of send- 
ing a Military Expedition to Khartoum. 
The grounds of that opinion were fully 
stated by my right hon. Friend and my- 
self in the debate in this House in the 
middle of last May, and they were still 
more carefully and fully stated on the 
5th of August last. My right hon. 
Friend reviewed at that time the evi- 
dence in our possession, and frankly 
and openly communicated to the House 
—and it was made the ground of Parlia- 
mentary action—that the Government 
were not satisfied, from the evidence in 
their possession, of the proved necessity 
of the relief of General Gordon by a 
Military Expedition. That opinion of 
the Government was never concealed. 
At that very time, when we came to the 
House to ask for a Vote of Credit, it 
was stated to the House that it was not 
a Vote for the despatch of an Expedi- 
tion, of the military necessity of which 
we were not satisfied; but that it was a 
Vote to enable the Government to make 
certain preparations for the contingen- 
cies of such an Expedition, if the neces- 
sity of it were proved. With the expe- 
rience we have since obtained of the 
difficulties and dangers attending an 

operation of that character, I thin 

that the Government had a right to 
hesitate, and was bound to hesitate, be- 
fore it involved the British Army in all 
those dangers and difficulties, unless 
and until it was beyond the possibility 
of doubt that the relief of General Gor- 
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don could not be effected in. any other 
manner. It is very easy to talk. about 
the possibility and expediency of making 
preparations which would have enabled 
us to move when the necessity was 
proved ; but, Sir, it is not so easy in 
practice to draw a distinction between 
the preparation for, and the initiation 
of, an Expedition. Take, for instance, 
the Berber-Suakin route, recommended 
by hon. Geatlemen opposite; nothing 
more could have been done than was 
done short of the absolute despatch of 
the Expedition to make preparations for 
an advance by that route. Not a step 
could be taken further than was taken 
for the preparation of a railway from 
Suakin without sending forward an- 
other Expedition and again attacking 
Osman Digna; and, in my opinion, the 
House of Commons and the country 
would not have supported the Go- 
vernment in sending another Expedi- 
tion, unless it was adequately and 
conclusively proved that it was neces- 

for the rescue of General Gordon. 
Well, Sir, the circumstances were some- 
what different as regards the Nile route; 
and, as regards that route, we did en- 
deavour to draw a distinction between 
operation and preparation. But the 
moment preparation was made that 
distinction entirely vanished. We had 
not only to make preparations here—to 
order supplies, and so on—but we had 
to make preparations in Egypt, and be- 
yond it. We had to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the Mudir of Dongola, and of 
the tribes under his direction—the tribes 
on the Nile and in the Korosko and 
Bayuda Deserts, and beyond the Fron- 
tiers of Egypt Proper, whatever might 
have taken place at Khartoum; but 
once these measures had been taken with 
regard to those tribes, it was almost un- 
avoidable that the movement should 
take place. I say, therefore, it was not 
so easy as hon. Members opposite pro- 
bably suppose to make preparations in 
advance for an Expedition. It seems 
to be supposed that, because we have 
not succeeded in relieving General Gor- 
don, no result has been accomplished. 
In my opinion, a very considerable re- 
sult has been accomplished. The Pro- 
vince of Dongola has been secured; the 
movement of the Mahdi, which was 
rapidly extending towards the Frontier 
of Egypt, has been altogether checked ; 
the Frontiers of Egypt itself have been 
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made, absolutely , secure; the British 
troops have been successful in every 
encounter that has taken place; and no 
one.can suppose that, in the prosecution 
of future operations, the successful con- 
duct of those operations I have referred 
to will not be of great advantage, and 
tend to the success of whatever move- 
ment may hereafter be made. The Go- 
vernment have been asked to give 
further pledges with regard to the 
object of their policy in the Soudan. 
I can very well understand that that 
demand should be made by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. John Mor- 
ley), and by the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney), who are alto- 
gether opposed to our policy; and I can 
understand that such demands should 
be made by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who, although they approve of the im- 
mediate steps which we are taking, have 
no confidence in our general policy, and 
distrust our ability to carry to a success- 
ful issue those measures to which we 
are absolutely pledged. But what I find 
more difficult to understand is that, 
with such pledges, such an additional 
assurance as this should be demanded 
of us by those who say that they desire 
to support Her Majesty’s Government. 
I cannot understand how they can wish 
to support us, and, at the same time, to 
fetter us by pledges and engagements 
which oF be made in ignorance of 
the circumstances under which those 
pledges were given, and which could 
not But hamper us greatly in future 
operations, Sir, in my opinion, we 
have already had not too little, but 
too much of declarations, which have 
been extracted from us, I must admit, 
with tolerable impartiality from all 
quarters of the House. Such pledges 
are, in my opinion, simply mischievous, 
and injurious to the public welfare in 
whichever direction they go. They 
are pledges which, to the best of my 
knowledge, were never before asked 
for from a Government about to enter 
upon such an undertaking as that which 
we are entering upon; and, in my opi- 
nion, they ought not to be given by any 
Government. I read the other day 
that the great Duke of Wellington made 
it a rule always to strive to ascertain 
what was on the other side of a hill. 
But I should be very much, surprised 
to hear that the Duke of Wellington 
ever based his policy, or announced his 
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plans beforehand, upon the forecast 
which he so made. It is all very well 
to endeavour to learn what is on the 
other side of a hill; but I think no 
wise man would base his policy before- 
hand upon a guess as to what lay on 
the other side—pledge himself to a 
policy which must necessarily be a fore- 
cast on circumstances which he cannot 
fully know. I have been asked person- 
ally to-night to give additional pledges, 
and to add something to the declarations 
which have been made by the Govern- 
ment. My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
has stated that he would have confi- 
dence in the honesty of my intentions, 
but that he would doubt my power to 
carry into effect any pledges which I 
might give. I will set my right hon. 
Friend’s mind at rest by assuring him 
that I have no desire or intention of 
giving him pledges in addition, or at all 
contrary, to those already given by 
other Members of the Government. I 
must ask the House to take the policy 
of the Government from the declarations 
of Ministers who have already spoken— 
from the declarations before the House 
—and more especially from the declara- 
tions of the Prime Minister himself. 
My right hon. Friend at the head of 
the Government yesterday week, in a 
very careful statement, told the House 
what were the objects which we had in 
view, and which were reasonable ob- 
jects, and objects we were prepared to 
make reasonable efforts to execute. 
Among these objects he enumerated 
the security of Bey t, the protection of 
the tribes who had been friendly to us, 
the suppression of the slave traffic, and 
the establishment of an orderly Govern- 
ment at Khartoum. Well, as to the 
security of Egypt, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) seems to think that it is our 
interference in Egypt that has brought 
us into all these troubles. We are told 
that it is very unfair to be continually 
telling the yy ages that it is in con- 
sequence of their policy that we are in 
Egypt. I do not know that we have 
said that it is the policy of the Opposi- 
tion that has led us into Egypt; but I 
can say who contributed to the state of 
things which led us to Egypt, and that 
is the hon. Member for Northampton 


himself. In 1882 the hon. Member 
said, in the discussion on the Vote of 
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Credit for the Expedition to Egypt, 
that— 

‘He did not know that there was anyone 
more strongly opposed to intervention than he 
was, ing of the general term; but he 


8 king 
really believed this intervention was absolutely 
necessary.’’—(3 Hansard, [272] 2052.) 


I do not know whether additional 
pledges were asked for as to our inten- 
tion to maintain the security of Egypt. 
I do not suppose any hon. Member in 
the House believes that we are more in- 
different to the security of Egypt on aec- 
count of the great sacrifices we have 
had of late to make. It is true that 
we have always professed, and that we 
still profess, that we have no intention 
of permanently occupying Egypt, and 
that we intend to maintain those pledges 
which we have given to Egypt and to 
the European Powers. _ But we have 
always said that we did not intend to 
retire from Egypt until the main objects 
of our intervention in that country were 
secured; and nothing, so far as I know, 
has been said by any Member of the 
Government during that debate that 
could in the slightest degree weaken 
that assurance. The protection of the 
tribes who have assisted us is one of 
our objects, as the Prime Minister has 
stated ; and I do not think that if the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government is 
carried out, there need be any fear 
that that object will not be secured, 
Do hon. Members suppose—for what 
reason should they ?—that there will 
be any great difficulty in defending 
the tribes who have befriended us 
after the overshadowing military power 
of the Mahdi has been broken—as 
the Government intend to break it, 
by the military operations under Lord 
Wolseley? It is difficult to say at this 
moment what measures will be taken by 
the Government; but there is no reason 
to believe that it would be a work of any 
special difficulty, or one that the Govern- 
ment would not be likely to undertake, 
to give adequate protection to the tribes 
when the military power of the Mahdi 
was broken. As to the suppression of 
the Slave Trade and the establishment 
of an orderly Government, my zight 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
seems to think there are insuperable 
difficulties in the way; and unless we are 
prepared to explain to him exactly the 
mode in which an orderly Government 
is to be éstablished he refuses to give 
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us his support. But what did General 
Gordon go to do? He went out with 
the intention of establishing an orderly 
Government at Khartoum; and what was 
it that prevented the accomplishment of 
that object? Why, the military insur- 
rection of the Mahdi, by which he was 
confronted almost from the first moment 
of his arrival in Khartoum. Is there 
any reason to suppose that this end will 
be difficult or impossible of attainment 
after the military power of the Mahdi 
has been broken? At all events, what 
advantage would be gained by our at- 
tempting to describe the exact measures 
that may have to be taken? As to the 
railway from Suakin to Berber, it seems 
tobe supposed that we alone, of all the 
Members of this House, are indifferent 
to the civilizing influences that can be 
served by a railway—such as the es- 
tablishment and development of sound 
trading principles, as ro to the 
fanatical, predatory, and plundering 
habits of the Arabs. I know of no rea- 
son why we should be supposed to be 
more indifferent than anyone else to 
these advantages. The House may 
rest assured that we shall use every 
reasonable effort to make the railway 
valuable not only—as it is absolutely 
necessary it should be—for the military 
purposes for which it is now being con- 
structed, but for the civilization and per- 
manent benefit of that part of the world. 
Sir, these are the objects which my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister has de- 
scribed, and which every Member of the 
Government, to the best of my belief, 
has in view. These are our objects, 
and all of them are similar to those 
General Gordon went to the Soudan to 
endeavour to accomplish. These are the 
objects which General Gordon failed to 
accomplish, though he was supported 
by such authority as the Egyptian Go- 
vernment could give him. We shall 
attempt to accomplish his objects with 
the assistance and the support of better, 
and I hope purer, means than were at 
his disposal. Though these are our ob- 
jects, and though we hope earnestly that 
we may succeed in their accomplish- 
ment, I do not think we are called on, 
and I do not think we should be justified, 
on necessarily imperfect knowledge, in 
making absolute declarations of policy 
which it may be beyond the power even 
of this country to carry out without en- 
tailing sacrifices upon the people of this 


The Marquess of Hartington 


{CUMMONS} 
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country greater than we have a right to 
demand. I regret that it should have 
been necessary for me to detain the 
House so long. I thank the House for 
the indulgence it has given tou me; and, 
in conclusion, I have only to express a 
hope that the decision about to be taken 
will be clear, definite, and fixed in cha- 
racter, so that no doubt may remain as 
to what is the opinion of the House of 
Commons at a crisis so important as the 
present. 

Lorn JOHN MANNERS: Mr. 
Speaker—Sir, at this hour of the morn- 
ing I shall not presume to address the 
House for more than a few minutes. I 
congratulate the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) on the frank, 
manly, and open speech that he has just 
made; and if I am obliged to add that 
I do not think that the speech of the 
noble Marquess has carried the case of 
the Government much farther than those 
speeches which, in the course of the 
evening, we have heard from his Col- 
leagues, I am convinced that it is due 
to no lack of ability on his part, but to 
the weakness of the case of the Govern- 
ment. He has told us, with reference 
to the past, how, in his opinion, the 
lamentable death of General Gordon 
was brought about. The noble Mar- 

uess asks how and why was General 
Gordon sent out; and goes on to say 
that General Gordon was sent out in 
deference to public opinion. I must say 
that I think that such a man should not 
have been made a mere sacrifice to 
public opinion. The noble Marquess 
told us how that public opinion had 
risen. The noble Marquess has told us 
how, because Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had ordered the Egyptian Go- 
vernment to abandon the Soudan, the 
question arose as to how the garrisons 
were to be extricated from those fort- 
resses in which, but for that announce- 
ment, they might have remained safely. 
Therefore, the Government hit upon the 
expedient of sending General Gordon 
upon that mission. But why, I ask, 
was it that the Government, in a moment 
of hasty panic, gave that fatal order for 
the Egyptian Government to abandon 
the Soudan? Why, because against the 
advice of Lord Dufferin and of General 
Hicks, against the opinion of everybody 
who knew the relations of the question 
of the Soudan to Egypt, the Govern- 
ment determined to take no note of what 
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happened in the former country. Why, 
belies turning a deaf ear and a blind 
eye to all that was passing in the Soudan, 
they permitted the only Army Egypt 
then possessed to be destroyed, after 
having first destroyed her best Army at 
Tel-el-Kebir because they permitted it 
to go to certain destruction under the 
leadership of the gallant but unfortunate 
Hicks Pasha. Following, then, the 
train of reasoning of the noble Mar- 
quess, I say that he has conclusively 
proved that the death of General 
Gordon, the capture of Khartoum, 
and the wider Tempers and probable 
misery that are in store for us, are the 
direct product of that fatal act of folly 
on the part of the Government in re- 
fusing to listen to the advice tendered to 
them in regard to Hicks Pasha’s ill- 
omened advance. Then the noble Mar- 
quess says—repeating what the Prime 
Minister, on a former occasion, said— 
that, after all, General Gordon’s life 
would have been spared if it had not 
been for an unexpected act of treachery 
on the part of some of his garrison. I 
entirely dispute the right of the Govern- 
ment to set up that excuse for their 
laches and delays. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W.E. Forster) pointed out—and pointed 
out with truth and accuracy—that this 
act of treachery could not, in all human 
probability, have been consummated 
previous to the fall of Omdurman, and 
its capture by the Mahdi. How lon 

before the capture of Khartoum h 

Omdurman fallen? A very few weeks, 
at the outside. What does Lord Wolse- 
ley tell us in the last despatch with 
which we have been favoured from him ? 
Why, he tells us how deeply he regrets 
being unable to leave England a month 
earlier than he did. That fatal month 
was lost by the apathy, by the indif- 
ference, or, if the noble Marquess 
pleases, by the over-caution of the Go- 
vernment, which, in all human pro- 
bability, would have prevented the fall 
of Khartoum and the death of General 
Gordon. The noble Marquess said that 
time was taken in considering the mili- 
tary problems connected with the ad- 
vance of an Army to Khartoum. But 
the noble Marquess did not shrink, with 
the frankness which characterizes him, 
from saying that one of the principal 
reasons that rendered the Expedition too 
late was theindecision of the Government 
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as to the necessity of the Expedition 
itself. I maintain that at the end of 
February, when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment rejected all the suggestions and 
proposals of General Gordon, it then be- 
came their primary duty to devise means 
of rescuing him from Khartoum. Instead 
of adopting that course, on the showing 
of the noble Marquess himself, they 
wasted month after month until, accord- 
ing to the right hon. Baronet the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) last night, it was the 
middle of July, or, according to the 
noble Marquess, the middle of August, 
before they took any practical steps to 
rescue the brave man whom they had so 
long left unaided to his own resources. 
Those are the grounds on which we say 
the Government are culpable in the eyes 
of this House, of the country, and of the 
civilized world for the terrible catas- 
trophe which we alldeplore. And now, 
Sir, one word only as tothe future. The 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War has told us that he cannot— 
that he will not—add anything to the 
assurances for the future which have 
been given to the House by his Ool- 
leagues in their speeches. Well, Sir, 
we have listened to this debate, and we 
have heard men connected with every 
Party in this House say that the state- 
ments of the Prime Minister and his 
Colleagues are not satisfactory, and not 
such as would justify the vast expendi- 
ture of blood and money the policy of 
the Government calls on the House to 
maintain. The noble Marquess has not 
said anything which wall beget con- 
fidence as to the course which the Go- 
vernment intend to pursue after their 
military operations are successful. There 
are three distinct policies before the 
House. There is the policy of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. John Mor- 
ley); that is intelligible ; it is clear; I 
think itisa mistake. There is the policy 
of the Government, explained as it has 
been by four or five Cabinet Ministers. 
What is it? What continuity do we 
find in the speeches of Ministers? There 
is nothing to give the House the slightest 
confidence that any one of the four 
objects quoted by the noble Marquess 
will be in existence six months after the 
military operations in the Soudan have 
terminated. Then there is the policy 
which my right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) had indicated in his Resolu- 
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tion. That is a policy, I venture to aay, 


which clearly de Oubee 
character of the me Ee, beemaneen which 


we hope to derive from the military 
successes of the Expedition sent out 
by Her Majesty’s Government—that is 
a policy which I trust the House will 
adopt. The noble Marquess has endea- 
voured to frighten the House by con- 
siderations extraneous to the question 
at issue. He asked us if we are certain 
that we shall have the support of the 
peaple it we are certain that we shall 
ave the subsequent support of the 
House, even if to-night we gain a 
majority? I am certain of neither of 
these things; but of this I am certain 
pag it is our duty to endeavour to 
this Resolution ; and I am certain 
it is the duty of the House of Com- 
mons to carry it. Sir, I know not 
what the division may be—I know 
not whether the numbers in our Lobby 
may be great or small; but this I do 
know—that behind those numbers, be 
they great or small, there will be ranged 
the generous aspirations, the fixed re- 
solve, and the firm . determination of 
an indignant and sorrowing, but a 
courageous and an indomitable people. 


Question put. 
The House divided: — Ayes 288; 
Noes 302: Majority 14. 


AYES. 
Alexander,Maj.-Gen.C. Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Allsopp, C. Bruee, hon. T. 


Amherst, W.A.T. Brymer, W. E. 


Archdale, W. H Bulwer, J. R. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Burghley, Lord 
Aylmer, J. E. F Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Bailey, Sir J. R Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Balfour, A. J Callan, P. 
Baring, T. C Cameron, D. 

J. Campbell, J. A. 


Barry, 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Carden, Sir R. W. 


Bateson, Sir Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Beach, right hon. Sir Chaine, J, 

M. E. Hicks- Chaplin, H 
Beach, W. W. B Christie, W. L. 
Bective, Earl of Clarke, E. 
Bellingham, A. H Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Bentinck, rt.hn. G. C. Close, M. C. 
Beresford, G. Dela P. Coddington, W. 
Biddell, W. Cole, Viscount 
Biggar, J. G Commins, A. 
Birkbeck, E. Compton, F. 
Blackburne, Ool.J.I. Coope, O. E. 
Boord, T. W. Cor gM J. 


Bourke, right hon. R. Corry, J. P. 
ay Cotton, W. J. R. 
Brodick hoe W. St. 


Courtauld, G. 
J.F, Cowen, J. 
Brooke, Lord Creyke, R. 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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, C. 
rammed, he de 
Dawnay, Col. hon. L. P. 
Dawson, O. 
Deasy, J. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G.., 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Dyke, rt. hn. SirW. H. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Eckersley, N. 
Ecroyd, W. F. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
7 m, hon. A. F. 
Elcho, Lord 


Folds, 7 “Gen. R.J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Finch, G. H. 
Finch-Hatton, hon. M. 


Fitzwilliam, hon.C.W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. H.W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. W. J. 
Fitz-Wygram, Sir F. 
Eustahen, Sir H. 


Folkeston, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W.” 
Forster, rt. hn. W. E. 
Foster, W. H. 

Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
French-Brewster, R. A. 


B. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son 
Gibson, right hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8S. 


Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Grantham, W. 
Gray, E. D. 
Greene, E. 
Breet, ae 
rego 
Gree 
Gunter, “a 


Halse 
a right hon. 


Hautes: Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Harrington, T. 


Harvey, Sir R. B. 
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Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Healy, T. wt! 
Herbert, hon. 8. 


Holland, Sir H. T. 

Home, It. -Col. D. M. 

Hope, right hon. A. J. 
B 


Houldsworth, W. H. 
=. right hon. J. 


Fe iy W.L. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennard, C. J. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenny, 

Ker, R. W. B. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Laing, S. 

Lalor, R. 
Lawrance, J.C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 


Leahy, 


PS J. 0. 

Levett, T. J. 

Lewis, C. E. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Sir R. L. 
Lloyd, S. 8. 


Lowther, hon. Ww. 


Lynch, N. 
Macartney, J.W. E. 
fatal 
ten, E. 

M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Oarthy, J. H. 
M‘ Genet Henn, Sir J. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Mahon, E. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Manners, rt. hon. Lord 

J.J. RB. 
March, Earl of 
Marriott, W. T. 
Martin, P 


Mountelly: Sir H. E. 
Mayne, T 

Meagher, W. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Milner, Sir F. 
Molloy, B. Q. 
Monckton, F. 
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Moore, A 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Moss, R. 

Movieay, rt. hon. Sir 
J 


Newdegate, O.N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
North, Colonel J. 8. 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 
Northcote, H. 8. 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Connor, J. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O’Donnell, F. H. 
O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 


The 
O'Kelly, J 
Onslow, D. R. 
O’Shea, W. H. 
agen Md H. 
Paget, R. H. 
Pacnell, C. 8. 
Patrick, R. W. Coch- 


ran- 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 


Egypt and 





d, J. 
St. Aubra, W. M. 
f, 
Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 
M. D. 


Scott, M 
Selwin - Thbetson, Sir 
BH. J. 


Severne, J. E. 

Sexton, T. 

Sheil, E. 

Small, J.¥F." 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 

Smithwick, J. F. 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanley, rt. hon. Col. F. 
Stanley, E. J. 

Storer, G. 

Strutt, hon. C. H. 
Sullivan, T. D. 

Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 
Thomson, H. 
Thornhill, A. J. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, hon. W. F. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Tremayne, J. 

Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Wallace, Sir R. 


Percy, Lord A. M Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Phipps, C. N. P. Warburton, P. E. 
Phipps, P. Warton, C. N. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D.R. Watney, J. 
Power, P. J Whitley, E. 
Power, R. Williams, General O. 
Price, Captain G. E. Wilmot, Sir H. 
Puleston, J. H. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H.C. Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Rankin, J. LS 6 C. B. Stuart- 
Read, C. 8. hton, P. 
Redmond, J. E. Wradhans hon. P. 
Redmond, W. H. K. Wynn, Sir W. W. 
RendJesham, Lord Yorke, J. R. 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. TBLLERS. 
Ritchie, C. ‘T’. Thornhill, T. 
Rolls, J. A Winn, R. 

NOES 
Acland, rt.hn.SirT.D. Baring, Viscount 
Acland, C. T. D. Barnes, A 
Agnew, W. Barran, J. 
Ainsworth, D. Bass, Sir A. 
Allen, H. G Bass, H. 
Allman, R. L. Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Amory, Sir J. H. Beaumont, W. B. 
Anderson, G. Biddulph, M. 
Armitage, B Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Armitstead, Blennerhassett, R. P 
Po somigd A. Bolton, J. © 
Asher, A. Borlase, W. C. 
Ashley, me E. M. Brand, hon. H. R. 
Baldwin, E. Brassey, Sir T. 
Balfour, Sir G. Brassey, H. A. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. Brett, R. B. 
Balfour, J. S Briggs, W. E. 
Barclay, J. W. Bright, right hon. J. 
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Bright, J. Findlater, W. 
Brinton, J Firth, J. F. B. 
Broadhurst, H Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Brogden, A. Flower, C. 
Brooks, M. Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Brown, A. H. Feljambe, F. J. 8. 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. Forster, Sir C. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. Fowler, H. H. 
Bryce, J. Fowler, 
Renenet T. R. Fry, L 
Burt, T Fry, T. 
Buxton, F. W. Gabbett, D. F. 
Buxton, S. C. Gladstone, rt.hn. W.E. 
Caine, W. 8. Gladstone, H. J. 
Cameron, C. Gladstone, W. H. 
Campbell, Sir G. Gordon, Lord D. 
Oampbell, R. F. F. Gordon, Sir A. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Gourley, E. T. 
right hon. H. Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Carbutt, E. H. Grafton, F. W. 
Carington, hon. R. Grant, Sir G. M. 
Cartwright, W. C. Grant, A. 
Causton, R. K. Grant, D 
Cavendish, Lord E. Gurdon, R. T. 
Chamberlain, rt.hn.J. Hamilton, J’ G. C. 
Chambers, Sir T. Harcourt,rt.hn. Sir W. 
Cheetham, J. F. G. V. v. 
et ee E. Hardcastle, J. A. 
lark, S$ se ag 3 of 
Clarke, J. C. Hastings, G 
Clifford, C. C. Hayter, Sir a D. 
Cohen, A. Henderson, F. 
Colebrooke, SirT. E. Heneage, E. 
Collings, J. Henry, M. 
Collins, E. Herschell, Sir F 
Colman, J. J. Hibbert, J. T 
Colthurst, Col. D.laZ, Hill, T. R 
Corbett, J. Holden, I 
Cotes, C. C Holland, S. 
Courtney, L. H Hollond, J.R. 
Cowper, hon. F Holms, J ; 
Craig, W. Y Hopwood, C. H. 
Cropper, J Howard, E. 8. 
J Howard, G. J. 
Crum, A. Howard, J. 
cana Sir R. A. Illingworth, A 
Davey, H. Ince, H. B. 
Davies, D. Inderwick, F.A. 
Davies, R. James, Sir H 
Davies, W. James, C 
De Ferriéres, Baron James, W. H 
Dickson, J. Jardine, R 
Dickson, T. A. Jenkins, Sir J. J 
eae rt. ag o C.W. Jenkins, D. 4 . 

w erningham, H. 
Dodds, J. Johnson, E. 
Duckham, ee Jones-Parry, L. 

Duff, R. W. Kinnear, J. 
Earp, T. Labouchere, H. 
Ebrington, Viscount Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Edwards, H. Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Edwards, P. Lawrence, W. 
Egerton, Admiralhon. Lea, T. 

F. Leake, R. 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. Leatham, E. A. 
Errington, G. Leatham, W. H. 
Evans, T. W. Lee, H. 

‘airbairn, Sir A. Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J. S. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. Lloyd, M. 
Fay, ©. J. Lubbock, Sir J. 
Ferguson, R. Lusk, Sir A. 
F m,R.C.Munro- Lyons, R. D. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. arlane, D. H. 
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Mackie, R. B. Roundell, C. S. 
Mackintosh, C. F. Russell, Lord A 
Macliver, P. 8. Russell, C. 
M‘Arthur, Sir W. Russell, G. W. E. 
M‘Arthur, A. Ruston, J. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. Rylands, P. 
M‘Coan, J. C. St. Aubyn, Sir J 
M‘Intyre, Aineas J. Samuelson, B 
M‘ ee A Samuelson, H. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
M‘Minnies, J. G. Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Magniac, C. lar, A. C. 
Maitland, W. F. Shaw, T. 
Mappin, F. T. Sheridan, H. B. 
‘ st a gga hon. E. Shield, H. 
Maskelyne, M. H. N. Simon, Serjeant J. 
Story- Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Mason, H. Slagg, J. 
Maxwell-Heron, Capt. Smith, Lieut-Col. G. 
J. M. Smith, E. 
Meldon, C. H. Smith, S. 
Mellor, J. W. Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Milbank, Sir F. A. Stansfeld, rt. hon, J. 
Monk, C. J. Stanton, W. J. 
Moreton, Lord Stevenson, J. C. 
Morgar, rt. hon. G. O. ds 
Morley, A. Summers, W. 
Morley, J. Sutherland, T. 
Morley, S. Talbot, C. R. M. 
Mundella, rt. hn. A.J. Tavistock, Marquess of 
Noel, E. Tennant, C. 
Norwood, 0. M. Thomasson, J. P. 
O’Beirne, Colonel F. Thompson, T. C. 
O’Brien, Sir P. Tillett, J. H. 
O’Donoghue, The Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Otway, Sir A. J. Hanbury- 
Paget, T. T. Trevelyan, rt. hn. G.O. 
Palmer, C. M. Verney, Sir H. 
Palmer, G. Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Parker, C. 8. Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Pease, Sir J. W. Vivian, A. P. 
Pease, A. Waddy, 8. D. 
Peddie, J. D. Walker, S. 
Pender, J. Waterlow, Sir S. 
Pennington, F. Waugh, E. 
Picton, J. A. Webster, J. 
Playfair, rt. hn. SirL. West, H. W. 
Portman, hon.W.H.B. Whitbread, S. 
Potter, T. B. Whitworth, B. 
Powell, W. R. H, Wiggin, H. 
Power, J. O’C. Williamson, 8. 
Price, Sir R. G. Willis, W. 
Pulley, J. Wills, W. H. 
Ramsay, J. Willyams, E. W. B. 
Ramsden, Sir J. Wilson, Sir M. 
Rathbone, W. Wilson, C. H. 
Reed, Sir E. J. Wilson, I. 
Reid, R. T. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Richard, H. Woodall, W. 
Richardson, T. Woolf, 8. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. TELLERS. 
Roe, T. Grosvenor, right hon. 
Rogers, C. C. Lord R. 
rs, J. E. T Kensington,rt.hn.Lord 


Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
that there be added to the word ‘‘ That,”’ 
in the Original Question, the following 
words :— 
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“ This House, while refraining from express- 
ing an opinion on the policy pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government in respect to the affairs 
of Egypt and the Soudan, regrets the decision 
of Her Majesty’s Government to employ the 
forces of the Crown for the overthrow of the 
power of the Mahdi.” 


The Question I have to propose is, ‘‘ That 
those words be there added.” 


Question proposed, 

‘‘ That the words ‘ while refraining from ex- 
pressing an opinion on the policy pursued by 
Her Majesty's Government in respect to the 
affairs of Egypt and the Soudan, regrets the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government to em- 
ploy the forces of the Crown for the overthrow 
of the power of the Mahdi’ be there added.””— 
(Mr. John Morley.) 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : I have 
an Amendment to move, in the follow- 
ing; words :— 

‘To leave out all the words after the word 
‘this’ in the first line of the Motion, to the 
end, in order to insert the words‘ Government 
has failed to indicate any policy in reference to 
Egypt and the Soudan which justifies the con- 
fidence of this House or the Country.”’ 


The words of the Amendment speak 
for themselves. As was stated in the 
early part of the Sitting, the Govern- 
ment propose to vote against every pro- 
posal. Therefore, I assume that, in the 
first division that will take place on these 
words, the Government will vote in sup- 
port of my Amendment. I trust that I 
may be allowed to make it quite clear. 
They will vote for my Amendment for 
the purpose of getting rid of the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley); and, that Motion 
having been disposed of, they would 
then vote directly against my words. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out from the word “this’’ to the 
end thereof, in order to add the words “Go- 
vernment has failed to indicate any policy in 
reference to Egypt and the Soudan which 


justifies the confidence of this House or the 
Country.’’—( Lord George Hamilton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the said proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: What I stated 
early in the evening was, that I was not 
prepared to vote for the Resolution of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
voted against the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and they have been 
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rejected. I now propose to vote against 
the words proposed by the hon. Member 
for Neweastle (Mr. J. Morley); but I 
by no means intend to Me a the 
Amendment of the noble Lord. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
only desire to say one word. It ought 
to be quite clear what the position is. 
It is a very unusual one. Generally 
speaking, when the policy of a Govern- 
ment is challenged by a Resolution, and 
an Amendment is put down which is 
not in favour of the Government, but 
which is also hostile to them, the prac- 
tice has been hitherto for the Govern- 
ment to vote for the retention of the 
words of the Motion in order that they 
may afterwards vote against them. On 
the present occasion Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have taken a different course, 
and they have found it better to vote 
against everything that is proposed, 
without coming to a direct issue on any 
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one point, so that, if they obtain a ma- 
jority in each division, the result will be | 
that nothing will be left on the Journals | 
but the word “that.” I am bound to! 
say that a more appropriate description | 
of the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment I cannot imagine. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- | 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): The right hon. 
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Question proposed, 
_ “That the words ‘Government has failed to 
indicate any policy in reference to Egypt and 
the Soudan which justifies the confidence of 
this House or the Country’ be there added.” 


Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, before this 
Question is put I should like to say one 
word. If the proposition of the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton) were put in its en- 
tirety I should feel the greatest diffi- 
culty in giving a negative to it; but the 
proposition is, ‘‘ That these words be 
here added,” and to that I have no 
difficulty in giving a negative vote. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 277 ; Noes 
299: Majority 22.—(Div. List, No. 35). 


Mr. BRYCE: At this late hour 
(2.25), Mr. Speaker; I do not propose to 
press my Amendment. 


MOTION. 
ph ola a 
PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That there be laid before this House, 


|*a Return of all Piers and Harbours built 


Baronet opposite (Sir Stafford North- under the Board of Works in Ireland since the 
cote) has stated that in cases of this | passing of the Act 9 Vic. c. 3: 


kind, where a Resolution hostile to the | 


Date of completion ; 
(2.) Whether built by contract or by the 


Government has been proposed, and an | p..74 themselves, and giving the names of the 
Amendment is also submitted which the | contractors; : . 


Government cannot accept, it has been | 


(3.) The estimated and the actual cost, dis- 


the practice to go through the form, or | tinguishing the several separate works at the 


farce, or whatever you like to call it, | 


| same places ; 
(4. 


) The sources from which the funds were 


of voting for a Resolution of which we) supplied ; 


disapprove in the first instance. I be- 
lieve that that has taken place in certain 
cases; but it is not the rule. It is quite 
as often the practice to vote against each 
Resolution of which we disapprove ; and 
the result in this case will be that there | 
will be no misunderstanding in the | 


the Resolution of the right hon. Baronet, 
against the Amendment of my hon. | 
Friend the Member for Newcastle (Mr. | 
John Morley), and against the Amend- | 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton). 


Question put. 


the 
c.1 


| _ (6.) Description of any deviation since 1870 
from the original design, as regards the distance 
the work was to be carried out into the sea, or 

| otherwise ; 


(6.) Statement of all works executed under 
provisions of s. 11 of 16 and 17 Vic. 
36 ; 


(7.) In cases since 1870 of deviations from 


matter, as we shall vote straight, against | a design, the csthaated cont of uyiation, 


appli 


the purpose to which the said cost was 
.’’’—(Mr. Thomas Lea.) 


Mr. HEALY said, he had some rea- 


son to complain that the hon. Gentleman 
‘the Member for Donegal (Mr. Lea) 
should put down a Motion to obtain a 
Return which he (Mr. Healy), after 

_ great trouble, was promised by the Trea- 
The House divided :—Ayes 112; Noes; sury last November. 
455: Majority 343.—(Div. List, No. 34.) Healy) had gone to the trouble of worry- 


After he (Mr. 
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ing the Treasury for weeks, in order to 
get the Return, the hon. Member coolly 
ut down the Return in his own name. 

e (Mr. Healy) did not know how the 
Treasury communicated with the hon. 
Gentleman; perhaps they thought that, 
as he did not do a great deal in the 
House, it was as well he should have 
any little credit which attached to the 
making of such a Motion as the present. 
That the Government should have al- 
lowed any hon. Member to purloin his 
(Mr. Healy’s) Motion was, to say the 
least, extraordinary. Only last autumn, 
Mr. Spring Rice told him in the Lobby 
that if he would make certain changes 
in his Return the Treasury would be 
happy to give it tohim. He thereupon 
communicated with the gentleman in 
Ireland who was instructing him, to 
know whether he would accept Mr. 
Spring Rice’s alterations. The hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
was then Secretary to the Treasury. 
He (Mr. Healy) was unable to attend 
Parliament on the day it re-assembled ; 
indeed, not for a week after. When, 
however, he did return, he found the 
hon. Member for Donegal (Mr. Lea) 
was moving for a Return which he, to 
all intents and purposes, had obtained. 
He could not help thinking that the 
hon. Member had made this Motion at 
the instance of the Treasury. 

Mr. LEA said, that if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) would 
refer to the Records of the House, 
he would see that two or three years 
ago he put a Question respecting Bunna- 
troohan Pier, and the other piers to which 
the Return referred. The gentleman 
who, he believed, communicated with 
the hon. Member, also communicated 
with him last autumn, and desired him 
to urge on the Government the desira- 
bility of giving a Return similar to the 
one he had put on the Paper. He wrote 
to the Secretary to the Treasury, de- 
siring that some such Return should be 
given. When the House resumed after 
the Winter Recess, he was informed the 
Return was ready if he would move for 
it; and consequently he gave Notice of 
it soon after receiving this intimation. 

Mr. KENNY said, he asked the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Hibbert) the other day 
whether he could give him a Return 
something in the nature of the one now 
under consideration, but more inclusive 


Mr. Healy 
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of the piers which had been constructed 
according to the designs of the Board of 
Works, but which had given way, or 
fallen into disuse, owing to their de- 
fective construction. The report he 
obtained from the hon. Gentleman 


was that the Return of which Notice 


had been given by the hon. Member for 
Donegal dit. Lea) would cover what he 
(Mr. Kenny) wished. He was not in a 
position at the time to say whether it 
would or not, as he had not read the 
terms of the Return. He had, however, 
read them since, and he found that the 
Return would not cover the case of 
piers which had fallen into disuse, 
owing to faulty construction. He now 
desired to know whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman was bids wei to give him a 
Return showing what piers—he believed 
there were a considerable number of 
them—had given way, owing to the 
manner in which the Board of Works 
had designed them? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he should be 
very glad to consider any proposal the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Kenny) made, 
either with a view of including the piers 
he spoke of in this Return, or in a 
separate Return. Of course, he could 
not promise off-hand that the Return 
should be given exactly in the way 
the hon. Member asked for it; but he 
should be very glad to consider the 
question. As to the point raised by the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy), he believed that what happened 
was this. Mr. Spring Rice, whom the 
hon. Gentleman named, was his (Mr. 
Hibbert’s) Private Secretary; and he 
was so anxious to serve the hon. Mem- 
ber in regard to this Return that 
he applied to the hon. Member for 
Donegal (Mr. Lea) to move for it. 

Mr. HEALY: Why did he not ap- 
ply to me? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Because the hon. 
Member for Monaghan was not at that 
time in the House. 

Mr. HEALY: I was only away a 
week. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was sure 
that, had the hon. Gentleman been in 
attendance, he would have been applied 
to. In the absence of the hon. Member, 
the hon. Member for Donegal (Mr. 
Lea), who had taken an interest in the 
question, was told that if he chose to 
move for the Return it would be given. 
There was certainly no desire to take 
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away from the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan any credit which attached to the 
moving for the Return. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would sug- 

est that the Return should be postponed 
for the purpose of amendment. He was 
interested in the piers in his county, 
and yet this Return would not include 
the information he required concerning 
them. He was told that two piers in 
County Louth had been constructed by 
the Board of Works in such an im- 
perfect and unworkmanlike manner 
that the Surveyor of the county had re- 
fused, on behalf of the Grand Jury, to 
take them over. He was told that 
another pier had been built with such a 
total want of scientific skill that the 
barony in which it was situated had 
been required to spend a large ad- 
ditional sum upon it. Under the cir- 
cumstances—especially now that the 
gilt had been taken off his gingerbread 
by the facts disclosed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy)—the 
hon. Member for Donegal (Mr. Lea) 
would do well to postpone his Motion. 
It was well that they should have a 
thorough and complete Return, and, 
therefore, if the hon. Gentleman per- 
sisted in his Motion, he (Mr. Callan) 
would certainly take a division. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he would also 
suggest that the hon. Member for Done- 
gal (Mr. Lea) should postpone his Motion 
for a few days, in order to afford the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
an opportunity for introducing in the 
Return the amendments he thought 
proper. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The more regular 
course would be to withdraw the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. HEALY asked the indulgence of 
the House to say that, when a Govern- 
ment Department entered into an ar- 
rangement with a Member, it was not 
right, because that Member happened to 
be opposed to the Government, and voted 
against them constantly, and hoped to 
do so in the future, or because he hap- 
pened to be away from the House for a 
single week, that a Motion of which he 
had charge should be transferred to an- 
other hon. Member. He happened to 
be obliged, during the first week of the 
Session, to attend to private business ; 
and therefore the Government went to 
one of their own supporters and sug- 
gested that he should move for the Re- 
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turn, and have the credit of it. Ina 
letter to him, Mr. Spring Rice said— 

‘* Mr. Courtney thinks such a Return would 
be useful and interesting; but some few modi- 
fications are desirable in the terms of your 
Motion, in order that it may be complied 
with ; ” 
and then Mr. Spring Rice made a series 
of suggestions. He (Mr. Healy) was not 
sorry the Government had given a leg-up 
to one of their own supporters; but 
he thought the least thing they could 
have done was to tell him what they 
weredoing. He did not think that such 
treatment should be dealt out to him, 
simply because he happened to be a 
Parnellite; it was not the kind of treat- 
ment that ought to be dealt out by a 
Member of the Government to a Mem- 
ber of the House. He quite agreed that 
it would be well to withdraw the Motion. 
After the suggestions of Mr. Spring 
Rice, he communicated with his friends 
in Ireland ; and, as a result of his com- 
munications, he had a series of pro- 
posals to make with regard to the piers. 
This was a matter in which hundreds 
and thousands of people were interested, 
and, therefore, it was desirable that a 
Return complete in every particular 
should be granted. 

Mr. LEA said, he would postpone 
the Motion; or if the Speaker thought it 
would be more regular he would with- 
draw it. He thought, however, he was 
entitled to say that the gentleman who 
communicated with him held an official 
position in the county he represented, 
and that this Return related more espe- 
cially to Donegal than to any other 
portion of Ireland. [Mr. Cartan: No, 
no! 
we SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
has already spoken. Doesthe hon. Gen- 
tleman withdraw the Motion ? 

Mr. LEA: Yes, Sir; I withdraw 
the Motion, but as a matter of Privi- 
lege I desired the right to explain. 

Mr. HEALY: Have it by all 
means. 


Motion, by Jeave, withdrawn. 


WATERWORKS (LOCAL AUTHORITIES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dopps, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the rating of Waterworks Un- 
dertakings belonging to Local Authorities, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Dopps, Mr. Bax. 
RAN, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Coppiveron, and Mr. 
Siace. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 75.] 
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PUBLIO HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT (1™- 
PROVEMENT EXPENSES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dopps, Bill to amend the 
Public Health Acts in relation to Private Im- 
rovement Expenses, ordered to be brought in 
ry Mr. Dopps, Sir Epwarp Reezp, and Mr. 
Anrnotp Mortey. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill'76.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Three o’clock till 
Monday next. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 2nd March, 1885. 


MINUTES.]— Seeond Report — Office of the 
Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. (No. 25). 

Pustic Bris — First Reading — Women’s 
Suffrage * (27). 

Second Reading—Marriages Legalization * (19). 


ARMY RESERVE FORCE—THE MILITIA, 
MESSAGES FROM THE QUEEN. 


Order of the Day for the consideration 
of, read. 

Messages considered accordingly. 

Moved, “‘That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty thanking Her Majesty 
for Her Most Gracious Message communicating 
to this House that Her Majesty had thought it 
necessary to direct by Proclamation that cer- 
tain persons who would otherwise be entitled, 
in pursuance of the terms of their enlistment, 
to be transferred to the Reserve, shall continue 
in army service for such period, not exceeding 
the period for which they might be required to 
serve if they were transferred to the Reserve 
and called out for permanent service, as to Her 
Majesty may seem expedient. 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for Her 
Most Gracious Message communicating to this 
House that Her Majesty had thought it neces- 
sary to order by Proclamation the embodiment 
of Militia.””—(The Earl Granville.) 


THe Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
thought the recommendations contained 
in Her Majesty’s Messages were in the 
right direction ; but, in his opinion, the 
Government had taken an inadequate 
view of thesituation. Evenintheordinary 
course for the wants of the Empire, our 
Military Establishments were notina con- 
dition to enable usto dischargeourrespon- 
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sibilities, and those responsibilities were 
continually increasing. He repeated, 
what had been stated on a former occa- 
sion, that even if the 140,000 men noted 
were all efficient soldiers in the ranks, 
the numbers would be below what was 
required for the Military Force of the 
Empire. There appeared to be great 
inconsistency in the expressions of poli- 
ticians of the day. There were demands 
to prevent Islands or Settlements from 
being taken up by Germany or France, 
to prevent Russia advancing towards 
India, each of these Powers having 
Armies of 500,000 men, or more. The 
same persons who made these demands, 
declared in the same breath that they 
would not add another company to the 
Army, nor another gunboat to the Navy. 
How ‘could they reconcile these state- 
ments? This was not atime to enter 
into the details of the operations in 
which they were now engaged ; but at the 
present moment, where were the rein- 
forcements for Egypt, and. probably, 
for the Cape of Good Hope. to come 
from? Where were the reliefs for the 
Establishments in India? He pressed 
these matters most earnestly on the at- 
tention of Her Majestv’s Advisers, 
Viscount HARDINGE wished to ask 
his noble Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for War (the Earl of Morley) 
how the men were to be raised to the 
number now proposed for the battalions 
and depéts—whether by ordinary re- 
cruiting. or the calling out of a certain 
proportion of the Reserves? In his 
opinion, the best plan would he to call 
out a certain proportion of the Reserves. 
What had been done by the Proclama- 
tion? All that was propesed was that 
men now serving in the active Army 
should be prevented from going into 
the Reserves. He understood that when 
the General Order came out it would give 
permission to all Reserve men who 
chose to volunteer to come back to the 
Colours. He thought that a most excel- 
lent provision, because he knew that 
many Reserve men would be glad to 
come back to the Colours, not being 
able to find anything to do in the 
country. No doubt, the Report of 
the Inspector General of Recruiting 
would describe the recruiting as ve 
satisfactory. This was true, inasmuc 
as 36,000 men had been raised. But 
how about their physique? Let any- 








one go into the garrisons and judge for 
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themselves, by seeing the number of boys 
in red coats walking about the streets. 
But these arrangements were not suffi- 
ecient. As to the embodiment of the 
Militia, he was sorry to see that out of 
84 regiments only six were to be em- 
bodied. Fifteen regiments of the Line 
now had two battalions abroad; and, 
according to the recommendations of 
Colonel Stanley’s Committee, in time 
of war, when this occurred, then both 
Militia battalions were to be embodied. 
The least they ought now to embody 
was 15 regiments of Militia. It was 
well known that the more Militia they 
embodied, the more men joined the 
Line; 40,000 men had been given to 
the Line during the Crimean War, and 
10,000 men were annually given to the 
Line from the disembodied Militia. Then 
the want of subalterns would be readily 
supplied if more Militia Regiments were 
embodied. He might be told that the 
regiments to be embodied in the spring 
might, if necessary, be kept out; but 
then three months would be lost, and in 
three months a good deal might be done 
with a Militia regiment. If the Military 
Authorities thought these arrangements 
sufficient, then he had nothing to say. 
He could not help thinking that the 
unfortunate war in which this country 
was engaged would be, more or less, 
a protracted one, and no doubt there 
would be great losses from fever and 
sickness, as well as in killed and 
wounded. Of 1,500 men in General Bul- 
ler’s Force, 400 were already lost by sick- 
ness or killed or wounded in action; 
therefore, he wished to ask again that 
hisnoble Friend would give some infor- 
mation to the House as to how the new 
troops were to be raised, and he hoped 
more would be done than had been 
sketched out in the Proclamation. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, that 
the Constitutional Force of the Militia 
had been neglected in every particular 
during recent years, and that it was un- 
fortunate that a few battalions of Militia 
had not been embodied at an earlier 
date. It was apparent the Government 
were toadying to other and newer Forces. 
He urged the desirability of enlisting 
the territorial regiments in the counties 
after which they were named. 

Toe Earnt or MORLEY, in reply, 
said, he was glad of the opportunity of 
making a few observations on the sub- 
ject introduced by the noble and gallant 
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Earl. The question of the general in- 
adequacy of our Military Establishments 
was, however, one upon which he was 
sure the House would not expect him to 
enter. Reference had been made to the 
Establishment fixed by next year’s Army 
Estimates, and it would, therefore, be 
desirable that he should explain the 
principle upon which they had been 
framed. They were understood to be 
normal Estimates allowing for a garrison 
of five and a-half battalions in Egypt. 
It was calculated that the usual distri- 
bution of troops would involve the ab- 
sence from this country of both battalions 
of three territorial regimonts only. Now, 
however, a much larger number of bat- 
talions had left this country for service 
either with Lord Wolseley or under 
General Graham ; and it would, there- 
fore, be necessary to supplement the 
Estimates to be placed before Parlia- 
ment by increasing the establishments 
of the battalions at home, and also for 
largely increasing the establishments of 
those regiments having both battalions 
abroad. That course would be entirely 
in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Committee to which the noble 
Viscount had alluded, as well as those 
of the Localization Committee of 1872. 
The Estimates had been framed on the 
assumption that no large Expedition 
was to be allowed for, except the garri- 
son in Egypt. No one could deny that 
there was great force in the observation 
of the noble and gallant Lord opposite, 
that they must be prepared to supply 
deficiencies from casualties that might 
occur to our Forces in Egypt and the 
Soudan. In the first place, he might 
mention that recruiting was going on 
very rapidly «t the present time. In 
the absence of the Report of the Inspec- 
tor General of Recruiting, he would 
postpone entering into any discussion on 
recruiting, and would only say that at 
the present moment, owing partly, no 
doubt, to the depression of trade, they 
got a large number of recruits. He had 
not the exact numbers; but he believed 
that in the last month 3,300 had enlisted, 
and they continued to get from 800 to 
900 recruits a-week. These young men 
would make good soldiers, and in the 
meantime they had asked the Reserve 
men who desired to do so to come back. 
He agreed that it was impossible imme- 
diately to fill up vacancies caused by 
casualties in the field, or in regiments 
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serving abroad with recruits. Recourse 
must be had to the Army Reserve, and he 
would tell the House exactly what had 
been done in that respect. In August 
last a Circular was issued giving per- 
mission to some First Class Army Re- 
serve men to return to the Colours. 
That permission was limited to men who 
had been transferred to the Reserve 
before the previous 10 days; they were 
allowed to re-enlist to complete the full 
term of their Army service provided that 
every man taken must have three years’ 
service to complete. The object of those 
conditions was to obtain men available 
for drafts abroad. Under that Circular 
1,700 had been transferred from the 
Reserve to the Colours. After the fall 
of Khartoum, it was decided that this 
arrangement was not sufficient to meet 
the case, and accordingly, on the 25th 
of last month, a second Circular was 
issued. By that Circular all First Class 
Army Reserve men were permitted 
to rejoin the Colours without any limi- 
tation being placed upon them as to 
their having less than three years’ ser- 
vice to complete. Certain options were 

iven to them; any man rejoining 
the Colours from the Reserve had the 
option of rejoining for the term of his 
original engagement — that was, such 
term as was required to make up 12 
years’ service, or he could join simply 
during the continuance of the Expe- 
dition. Arrangements with regard to 
deferred pay of considerable importance 
had been made. Men who joined, and 
who had received the full amount of de- 
ferred pay due to them, would not be 
ealled upon to refund it; and on their 
second discharge would be entitled to 
deferred pay, not reckoned merely on 
the number of years they had served 
the second time, but calculated from the 
period when they were transferred to 
the Reserve. A man who rejoined the 
Colours for a very short time might, 
therefore, in some cases receive as much 
as £18 deferred pay. Looking at the 
present state of trade, and the unde- 
sirability of interfering with the Civil 
life of Reserve men, the Secretary of 
State for War had, for the present at 
least, decided not to resort to compul- 
sion, more particularly as he believed 
that a sufficient number of men to 
meet the present emergency would come 
forward voluntarily. The noble Lord 
who spoke last with respect to the 
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Militia, seemed to think that the Force 
had been slighted in some way. No- 
thing could be further from the de- 
sire of the Authorities than to cast 
any slur upon the Militia; on the con- 
trary, they had done everything they 
could to add prestige to that branch of 
the Service. It had been brought more 
closely in connection with the Line bat- 
talions, and was now in a satisfac- 
tory condition. It had been asked why 
only six Militia battalions had been 
embodied, while 15 territorial regiments 
had both Line battalions abroad. The 
reason for selecting the battalions which 
had been embodied was that in every 
case these territorial regiments had both 
battalions abroad. In that matter they 
were acting entirely in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Localization 
Committee. It was true that there were 
still some nine territorial regiments 
in the position of having both their 
Line battalions abroad; but the Seecre- 
tary of State, having regard to the 
actual requirements of home service and 
garrison duties, had come to the con- 
clusion that such duties could be ade- 
quately performed by calling out six 
Militia battalions only. In a month’s 
time the annual training of the Militia 
would commence, and if it were neces- 
sary to increase the number of Militia 
battalions it would be more convenient 
to do so at that time. Meanwhile, the 
principle would be to select those regi- 
ments which had two Line battalions 
abroad. With regard to General Buller’s 
Force, and the large loss which it had 
sustained, he thought that the strength 
of that Force had been understated, and 
the comparison of the losses to the actual 
number was not correct. The strength 
of the Force was nearer 2,500 than 
1,500, and when they came to distribute 
the number of losses they would see 
that the proportion was not so enor- 
mous as had been stated by the noble 
Lord. With regard to the effective 
force of the Army, it was considerably 
higher than it had been at the corre- 
sponding period last year. He found 
that between January 1, 1884, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1885, they had gained nearly 
9,000 men additional for the Army. 
That, it must be mentioned, included 
about 1,700 men who had returned to 
the ranks from the Reserve. That, he 
thought, would be very satisfactory to the 
House. The Establishment in India was 
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always at this period of the year below its 
strength, it now amounted to 2,500; but 
taking India and Great Britain together 
the deficiency was under 1,000. This, 
however, was not the proper occasion for 
lengthened discussion, which it would a 
be more convenient to defer until their 
Lordships had the figures before them, 
which he hoped would be in a few days. 

Lorp DORCHESTER asked for some 
information as to what Lord Wolseley 
intended to do as regarded the friendly 
Black troops who had served under 
General Gordon at Khartoum? He 
could not but wish to see the English 
shilling distributed a little more freely 
among these Black troops, who were of 
great value on account of their being 
inured to the heat of the sun. It was 
most desirable to retain the friendly 
tribes, and to conciliate the temper of the 
nation. The young soldiers, of whom the 
British Forces were so largely composed, 
dropped like flies under the excessive 
temperature to which they would be sub- 
jected, and no one knew that better than 
the illustrious Duke at the head of the 
British Army. He therefure recom- 
mended that the services of the friendly 
tribes should be taken advantage of as 
much as possible. He also desired to 
know whether it was not afact that Lord 
Wolseley—with his wonderful sagacity 
—had selected old soldiers for the pre- 
sent campaign, and thus given a contra- 
diction to words which he. had utterred 
with regard to young troops? [ Cheers 
and laughter. 

Eart GR ILLE: Noble Lordscan- 
not, I think, expect me to go in detail into 
the considerations mentioned; but as to 
the employment of Black troops with 
our Forces, I may say that the matter 
has not escaped the notice of Lord 
Wolseley. But this is hardly the mo- 
ment to make one-sided and small 
attacks on Lord Wolseley, who is now 
in a responsible situation, nor do I think 
that those attacks should be received 
with cheers and laughter on the other 
side of the House. 

Viscount BURY maintained that no 
attack had been made from that side of 
the House upon Lord Wolseley. The 
noble Lord who had just spoken was a 
supporter of the noble Earl. He main- 
tained that the House was justified in 
making some remarks and inquiries 
upon the Resolution which had been 
put before them. In the face of the 
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grave military difficulties which existed, 
their. desire on that side of the House 
was to do all they could to strengthen 
the hands of the Government and of 
Lord Wolseley, and there was certainly 
no spirit of carping criticism on that 
side of the House. He thought, how- 
ever, that in one part of his speech the 
noble Earl the Under Secretary of State 
for War had not been quite clear. As 
the noble and gallant Viscount had 
pointed out,a considerable depletion was 
now taking place in the ranks of the 
Army. It was true that there was a 
flow of recruits, but these could not be 
sent to fill up the ranks abroad, for 
which purpose seasoned troops weré 
necessary. Where were these seasoned 
troops to come from? For what reason 
had so few Militia regiments been em- 
bodied? It was in the Militia regi- 
ments that they would find seasoned 
men, and he hardly thought that the 
reason given by the noble Lord for em- 
bodying only six regiments was a very 
good or sufficient one. Another point 
on which he would like to ask a ques- 
tion was, what was going to be done 
with the large number of Militia regi- 
ments which had offered their services ? 
Under present circumstances, whether 
from the depression of trade or other 
circumstances, a great number of re- 
cruits might now be coming on, but the 
standard of height and of chest mea- 
surement had been diminished. He 
asked, therefore, what was the standard 
of height and of chest measurement at 
the present moment? Because they might 
now be getting a large number of re- 
cruits who were not likely to add to the 
real strength of the Army for a con- 
siderable time. He had the other day 
put a Question to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies with regard to the offers 
lately made of the service of Colonial 
levies. He understood his noble Friend 
to say that the services of those Colonial 
troops were all accepted, but that, under 
the circumstances of the case, many of 
them would not be required until a later 
period, and, therefore, the immediate 
acceptance of their services was de- 
ferred. His noble Friend also promised 
that there should be laid on the Table 
the terms of the proposals and also 
those of the acceptance. He had been 
extremely pleased to hear the terms in 
which that announcement was made. 
But immediately afterwards they heard 











from the ordinary channels of infor- 
mation that what had actually occurred 
was something very different from what 
the noble Earl had led them to believe. 
It was that there was only one of those 
Colonies whose offers had been accepted, 
and that the rest were informed that 
their services were declined with thanks 
at present; but that if the war con- 
tinued, and they remained of the same 
mind, and were still willing to give 
their services, they would be accepted. 
He should be glad to learn that the 
noble Earl had been either misreported 
or misunderstood. He understood from 
the illustrious Duke at the head of the 
Army, that the Military Authorities had 
welcomed those proposals, and would 
throw no difficulties in the way of their 
acceptance. He should have thought, 
therefore, that it would have been better 
for the Colonial Office to have accepted 
all the offers made by the Colonies, and 
then to have said that it depended on 
military considerations when their ser- 
vices were wanted. That would be a 
totally different thing from refusing the 
offers at present, and saying that if the 
war continued the Colonies would be 
asked whether they still remained of the 
same mind. He desired further to 
know from the noble Earl when he would 
lay on the Table copies of the Papers 
which he had promised ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: There is no 
misunderstanding, my Lords, in what I 
said the other night. Iam at the pre- 
sent moment in consultation with the 
War Office as to the details of the Colo- 
nial Forces that will be accepted, and I 
am not able to say just now when we 
can lay Papers on the Table. Before, 
however, the House is called upon to 
form its judgment, your Lordships may 
depend upon it that the whole matter 
will be before you. With regard to the 
difference between my statement as re- 
ported in the newspapers and what the 
noble Viscount has said, it may be my 
want of comprehension, but it appears 
to me that it is really one of words 
rather than one of substance. The im- 
mediate question to be determined was 
as to the assistance which the Colonies 

roposed to offer for the Expedition to 
uakin. We accepted the offer of New 
South Wales on the ground that they 
undertook to place troops on a certain 
spot by a particular day. There was 
not an equal certainty about the offers 
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of the other Colonies. When the 
noble Lord says we have not accepted 
the offers of the others, and that we 
have, in fact, refused them unless the 
military operations should go on, it is 
quite clear that he has failed to grasp 
the point or to realize the meaning of 
our words. It is clear that if by any 
happy chance the military operations at 
Suakin should beshortly ended, there will 
be no necessity for sending the Colonial 
troops when those operations have ceased. 
It is not proposed that the Colonial con- 
tingents shall be a permanent addition 
to the Army. ‘The offers were made in 
view of certain circumstances that were 
likely to arise. If those circumstances 
occur we shall accept them. The Go- 
vernment could only make the accept- 
ance conditional under those circum~- 
stances, otherwise there would be nothing 
for the troops to do. 

Viscount BURY observed, that in 
that case the Colonial troops would have 
no time to get ready. They would be 
in the position of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment— namely, they were always too 
late. If they accepted the services of 
the Colonial troops now, and told them 
that in certain contingencies they would 
be called out, they would be ready in 
time; but to say that in three or four 
months their services might be accepted 
would be too late, and would give them 
no time to make their preparations. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, they had 
never stated that their services might be 
accepted three or four months hence. 
He would remind the noble Lord that 
there was such a thing as the electric 
telegraph, and Australiacould be reached 
in a few hours. At the present moment 
they were in communication with the 
War Office on the whole question, to see 
to what extent they required to avail 
themselves of those offers of assistance. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE said, 
that his view of the matter was that 
which the noble Earl had just stated. 
What he had said was that all the offers 
from the Colonies would be accepted if 
they were required, but that in one case 
they were absolutely accepted at once. 
That one particular Colony offered to 
furnish men to be sent to Suakin at a 
certain period. The acceptance of the 
other offers was only delayed until the 
arrangements were fully considered be- 
tween the Colonial Office, the War Office, 
and the Colonies themselves. Therefore, 


















as to the tance being delayed for 
four months, there was no such idea ever 
entertained. The arrangements were 
now being considered, and, in the mean- 
while, the acceptance of the services of 


the Colonial troops was absolute in case | 


they should be required. Turning to 
another point, he felt, from a military 

oint of view, just as strongly as Her 

ajesty’s Government felt the necessity 
of being prepared with Reserves to fill 
up vacancies. There was no doubt that 
amongst the many serious subjects which 
would have to engage the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government—and he was 
speaking now entirely for himself and 
the Military its deeper was none 
more serious than that of keeping up 
the Army and the efficiency of the troops 
actually engaged in the war, and he 
could not for one moment suppose that 
this subject would not continue to receive 
from day to day their serious considera- 
tion. How that could best be done was 
a matter which would require much 
thought. He quite concurred that, under 
the reorgavization system, it was ar- 
ranged that whenever the two battalions 
of a Line regiment were abroad a Militia 
battalion would be called out. He should 
like that to be absolutely settled. It 
had not been settled ; but he thought it 
should be a corollary of the system, and 
that it would have to be accepted now or 
at a future period. The necessity of a 
certain number of Militia battalions 
being now embodied had arisen in order 
to do ordinary garrison duty, which 
pressed rather severely on the regular 
troops, because so many of them were 
abroad. The Under Secretary for War 
had rightly stated that we had very good 
recruiting ; but the House would agree 
with him that recruits were not the men 
to send out upon such operations as those 
on which we were now engaged. With 
regard to the Reserves, the calling out 
of a large number of the Reserve must 
seriously affect, not only the men them- 
selves, but the employers of labour, and 
therefore it must be done with great 
delicacy. Under these circumstances, as 
long as it was possible to get the men of 
the Reserve to come forward voluntarily, 
it was infinitely better to invite them to 
do so than to call them out in large 
numbers. They must, however, be pre- 
pared, when the season opened for the 
troops again to take the field, with men 
to join the Colours of the regiments in 
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the Soudan. And if they had not a suf- 
ficient number of men well qualified for 
service, then it would be necessary to 
call out the Reserves. Her Majesty’s 
Government, he believed, were perfectly 
alive to the necessity of being prepared 
with Reserves. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
was glad that the Government had de- 
cided, in the first instance, to see whe- 
ther a sufficient number of the Reserve 
would join voluntarily before calling 
them out. Their Lordships must re- 
member that it was a very serious thing 
to call men away from their employment 
to make up the Reserve, and he there- 
fure hoped that a sufficient number 
would juin voluntarily, in order to pre- 
vent the necessity of interference with 
trade and employment which would 
ensue from calling out a large number 
of men. He regretted that the Govern- 
ment had not found it possible to look in 
the face the question of increasing the 
Establishment of the Army, instead of on 
every occasion having recourse to the 
Reserve. It was satisfactory that 30,000 
or 40,000 recruits could be secured 
during the course of the year; but what 
was the meaning of that? It meant 
that we should probably have, roughly 
speaking, 50,000 men on our Home 
Establishment under two years’ service, 
and that under an Establishment which 
if complete and composed of seasoned 
soldiers would hardly be considered as 
sufficient for the needs of the Empire. 
They ought to iook on recruits of one 
year’s standing as simply boys at school, 
and as not being on the Establishment 
of the Army at all. Until they faced 
that question, and endeavoured to keep 
in the regiments a sufficient body of 
seasoned soldiers, he felt confident that 
the Army would never be in that posi- 
tion in which he was sure the Military 
Authorities desired to see it. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he had 
been asked what was the number of 
battalions of Militia to be called out. 
The Authorities had had an enormous 
number of applications, not only from 
Militia regiments, but from other corps 
in this country volunteering their ser- 
vice. Those offers evinced great zeal 
and a spirit of great self-sacrifice; but 
they were so numerous that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to make a selection, 
and the selection was in the first place 
made by calling out the Militia bat- 
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also been asked as to the source from 
which they proposed to draw in leaving 
men in Egypt and elsewhere. The 
illustrious Duke the Commander-in- 
Chief had indicated the source ; and he 
hoped the men required would be 
largely obtained from men who had 
volunteered from the Army Reserve. 
He admitted that it would be wrong to 
send out on active service to the Soudan 
extremely young men; but a large 
number of men who enlisted last year 
would in the course of the autumn be 
growing up into soldiers, and it was 
hoped that many of them would be 
capable of taking their places in the 
ranks. The noble Lord who spoke last 
referred to the recommendations of the 
Committee, and said there were certain 
alternative plans to be brought into 
operations when two Line battalions of 
a regiment left this country. He would 
not refer to the subject in detail; but he 
would inform the noble Lord that it was 
in contemplation, and that Supplemen- 
tary Estimates would be presented to Par- 
liament to make'provision for increasing 
very considerably the size of the other 
depéts from what they were at present. 


Resolutions agreed to, nemine dissen- 
trente 


Ordered, That the said Addresses be 
presented to Her Majesty by the Lords 
with White Staves. 


NAVY (SHIPS)—THE RETURN. 
QUESTION. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Why the 
return relative to the Navy (Ships), laid 
upon the Table in dummy on Deeember 6 
last and ordered to be printed, has not 
yet been circulated ? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK, in 
reply, said, that the Return contained 
nothing new, but was merely a descrip- 
tion of the ships laid down in the last 
four years. It was in print, and would 
be circulated almost immediately. 


FRANCE AND BURMAH—THE TREATY. 
QUESTION. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, he rose 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
Whether authentic intelligence has 
reached them of a Treaty having been 
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formed between France and Burmah, in 
consequence of which considerable con- 
cessions of territory will be made to the 
former Power? and to move for Papers. 
He reminded their Lordships that there 
was a very important trade formerly 
carried on and passed through Upper 
Burmah by the mouths of the river 
Irrawaddy and the vther rivers of the 
British Possessions. In consequence, 
however, of the disturbances which had 
taken place, this trade had much de- 
creased of late years, and at the present 
moment had almost disappeared. The 
absence of this trade had greatly affected 
the prosperity of the British Provinces, 
inhabited by a most hardy body of men, 
possessing great physical power, and 
capable of making excellent soldiers. 
About nine years ago, in consequence of 
the conduct of the present King of Bur- 
mah, we were forced to declare war 
against him, and since that time he had 
been guilty of further atrocities, which 
had rendered it impossible for us to 
resume political relations with him. His 
misgovernment had also given rise to 
intervention by other Powers, and at the 
present moment large bodies of Chinese 
were occupying the frontier town of 
Bhamo, which was situated on the Irra- 
waddy. If the present misgovernment 
of Burmah were to continue, it might be 
possible that France would consider it 
necessary to occupy a portion of the 
Burmese territory. Our relations with 
Burmah had been for many years past 
of a friendly character, and the natural 
protector of the peaceful population of 
that country was Great Britain, and not 
France. It was necessary for the pres- 
tige of India that we should exercise our 
influence over Burmah. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Authentic in- 
formation has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government of the signature of a Con- 
vention between France and Burmah 
supplementary to one concluded in 1873, 
but up to this time not put in force. 
The recent Convention appears to be of 
a purely commercial character. Reports 
have reached Her Majesty’s Government 
to the effect that concessions of territory 
have been made by Burmah to France ; 
but they are entirely inconsistent with 
positive assurances which have been 
given by the French Government to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassadors at Paris, and 
are therefore not credited by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. A Oopy of the 
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Convention will be laid on the Table as 
soon as its ratification shall have been 
reported. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH asked if there 
was any intention to resume diplomatic 
relations with Burmah ? 

Tuz Eart or KIMBERLEY asked 
for Notice of the Question. 


NAVY—NAVAL DISCIPLINE— 
SENTENCES OF PENAL SERVITUDE. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
If he will inform the House of the 
course he has taken with regard to 
seamen who have incurred sentences of 
penal servitude for breaches of naval 
discipline, and also to prevent association 
with criminals in civil gaols of sailors 
sent there for breaches of discipline ? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK, in 
reply, said, that arrangements had been 
made by the Board of Admiralty with 
the Home Secretary that sailors who 
had been sentenced to penal servitude 
for breaches of discipline should, on re- 
lease, be released absolutely as the 
supervision necessary in ordinary cases 
was not required in the case of naval 
prisoners. He entirely agreed with the 
noble Lord that it was most undesirable 
that sailors who had been convicted of 
offences against discipline should be 
mixed up with ordinary criminals, and 
he was able to state that the Home Office 
had offered to hand over to the Admi- 
ralty a portion of the gaol accommoda- 
tion, and naval prisoners would, there- 
fore, be imprisoned separately. He was 
happy to say that there had been a 
marked diminution of late in the number 
of cases of sailors striking their officers, 
and, in consequence of this, there would 
be less penal servitude. 


INDIA—THE WATER ASSESSMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he has any objection to lay on 
the Table the despatch of the Governor 
of Bombay on the assessment of subsoil 
water, and the reply to it of the Secre- 
tary of State? 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that there would be no objection to the 
production of the documents referred to. 
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WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL. [H.L. | 


A Bill intituled “‘An Act for extending the 
right of voting at parliamentary elections to 
women”? — Was presented by The Lord 
Denman ; read 1%. (No. 27.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
‘o-morrow, a quarter past 
en o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 2nd March, 1885. 





MINUTES.]-— Pustic Brris—Ordered— First 
Reading—County Courts (Divorce) * [77]. 
Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 

Shannon Navigation [54]. 
Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 
bution) (re-comm.) [49] [First Night], debate 
adjourned. 
Committee — Report — Elections in Counties 
(Hours of Poll) [19]. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) — REPORT OF THE 
BOUNDARY COMMISSIONERS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
to announce to the House a few correc- 
tions which have to be made of slight 
errors in the maps published with the 
Report of the Boundary Commissioners. 
In the map of South-West Lancashire 
the petty sessional division of Kirkham 
should be Kirkdale. In the map of 
Suffolk the red boundary of Woodbridge 
division should include Aldeburgh. fn 
the map of the southern division of 
West Riding, West Bretton parish 
should have been shown as part of Lower 
Agbrigg petty sessional division. 


QUESTIONS. 


dibitbidie— 
LAW AND JUSTIOE (SCOTLAND)— 
TRIAL OF CROFTERS AT 
STORNOWAY. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the trial before Sheriff Substitute 
Black at Stornoway, on the 20th inst., 
of three crofters and an apprentice baker 
for mobbing a tacksman named Martin 
in that town on the 29th December; 
whether it is the case, as stated by the 
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sheriff, that Martin had recently muti- 
lated some sheep belonging to crofters 
which he had found on his land, and 
had himself wantonly provoked the de- 
monstration against him by denouncing 
the crofters of the island as ‘ thieves 
and robbers ;’’ whether the sheriff dis- 
charged the principal accused on the 
ground that Martin had “metaphorically 
speaking flown at histhroat;’’ whether 
he sentenced the other crofters to 30 
days, and the apprentice baker to 14 
days’ imprisonment, without option of a 
fine, on the ground that there was no 
evidence that they had heard the provo- 
cative language used; and, whether, 
taking into consideration the fact that 
the crowd which hooted Martin consisted 
of 200 persons, that he was not physically 
assaulted, and that there was no evidence 
to show that the men imprisoned were 
ringleaders or exceptionally active mem- 
bers of the mob, he will consider the 
propriety of revising the severe sen- 
tences passed upon them ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr), in reply, said, he would ask 
that the Question might be postponed 
until the official Report was received. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, What sentence was passed 
upon Roderick Martin for mutilating 
the crofters’ sheep in the manner de- 
scribed by Sheriff Black; and whether 
it is intended to take proceedings 
against him for having, according to the 
statement of the same Judge, so con- 
ducted himself as to provoke a breach 
of the peace ? 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The matter referred to in the 
first part of this Question has been made 
the subject of a civil, but not of a 
criminal trial. The case was fully in- 
vestigated by the criminal authorities, 
and, briefly stated, the following appear 
to be the facts :—Martin had a stock of 
high-bred ewes which he had put into a 
place specially adapted for securing 
that there should be no interference with 
the purity of the breed. He found two 
tups of inferior breed amongst them, 
which, from the nature of the place, 
there was strong reason to believe must 
have been put there on purpose, and he 
castrated the tups which he so found. 
In so doing, he was going beyond his 
legal right ; but it appeared, upon the 
evidence, that there exists in the Island 
a cruel custom of so treating tups which 
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are found amongst the ewes belonging 
to other persons, and the question came 
to be whether, underthesecircumstances, 
there was ground for a criminal charge 
of what is known in Jaw as malicious 
mischief. If it had appeared that what 
Martin did was done merely for the sake 
of injuring the owners of the tups, and 
not for the purpose of protecting his own 
stock by means which he believed to be 
legitimate, such a charge would have 
been preferred against him. But upon 
the evidence there seemed to be no 
doubt that Martin in bond fide, although 
mistakenly, believed that it was within 
his right in adopting this step, in ac- 
cordance with the local custom already 
referred to; and this being so, the facts 
would not have sustained a criminal 
charge of malicious mischief. The case 
was, however, tried in the Civil Court, 
where, on the one hand, the owner of 
the tups claimed their value from Martin, 
and he, on the other hand, made a 
counter-claim for the damage which the 
tups had done to his ewes; and the 
Sheriff found that equal amounts were 
due by the litigant parties to each other 
on these heads. The Sheriff quiterightly, 
in my judgment, held that this custom, 
although apparently universal in the 
Island, was not a good defence to a civil 
action, and I hope that now that it has 
been authoritatively declared to be 
illegal it will not again be acted upon. 
After the warning thus given, it cannot 
be assumed that an assertion of a bond 
fide, though mistaken, idea of right will 
again protect anyone adopting so cruel 
a course from criminal proceedings. 
Before answering the second part of the 
Question, I should desire to have an 
opportunity of obtaining an official 
Report on the case to which it relates. 
Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the manner in which the trial at 
Stornoway of certain orofters charged 
with deforcing a messenger-at-arms is 
reported to have been conducted by 
Sheriff Substitute Black, and the speech 
made by him in pronouncing judgment ; 
whether it is true, as stated by the soli- 
citor for the accused, the procurator 
fiscal in charge of the case is also 
estate agent to the proprietor at whose 
instance the deforced messenger was 
serving summonses; and, whether, taking 
into account the importance in the pre- 
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sent excited state of the Highlands of 
securing the administration of justice in 
a manner calculated to command public 
confidence in its impartiality, he will 
consider the propriety of reviewing the 
sentences passed in the case in ques- 
tion, and direct that in future persons 
accused of agrarian offences in the 
island of Lewis should be tried before 
some other court ? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour), who replied, said: At- 
tention has been called to this trial. 
The position of the Procurator Fiscal 
has been repeatedly explained in this 
House. He is not estate agent to the 
proprietor at whose instance the de- 
forced messenger was serving sum- 
monses. The summons, in the course 
of serving which the deforcement oc- 
curred, was at the instance of James 
Mackenzie, a tacksman, with concur- 
rence of Lady Matheson. It was pre- 
pared by Edinburgh agents, under whose 
direction the whole proceedings were 
carried out. The partner of the Pro- 
curator Fiscal occasionally acts in local 
Court matters for Lady Matheson, as 
well as for other clients, including 
crofters ; but for some time past the Pro- 
curator Fiscal has not himself engaged 
in any civil law business; and commu- 
nications are in progress which, it is 
hoped, will result in an arrangement 
being made for his devoting himself 
exclusively to the business of his public 
office, and his ceasing to be connected, 
even as a partner, with anyone engaged 
in private practice. The sentences do not 
seem to have been excessive, and there 
does not appear to be any sufficient 
reason for reviewing them on this ground. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called 
to a letter from the Rev. Donald M‘Cal- 
lum, published in Zhe Oban Times of the 
7th February, reflecting on legal pro- 
ceedings at Glendale; and, if he will 
cause an inquiry to be made into the 
truth of the allegations made by the 
reverend gentleman above named? In 
putting the Question, the hon. Member 
added: I wish to explain that I put 
it upon the action of a legal functionary 
—namely, Sheriff Ivory; and I would 
ask, Mr. Speaker, whether, in putting 
a Question about a public official, it is 
not permitted to state the name of the 
public official? The name has been 
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struck out of my Question as it appears 
in the Papers. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man asks me a Question on a point of 
Order. The Question could not be re- 
ceived in that form, because it impugned 
the conduct of a Judge, and that would 
not be the proper form to impugn the 
conduct of such an official. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: If I impugned 
the conduct of the Judge in question, no 
doubt you were quite right, but—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
have given my ruling on the point of 
Order in reply to your Question, and it 
is scarcely for the hon. Member to 
question that ruling. 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour), who replied, said: I quite 
understand the matter, and I have seen 
the statement in the letter to which at- 
tention has been called. The statements 
of the Sheriff on the subject to which 
it relates will be found in his Report, 
with respect to which a Question is on 
the Paper for to-morrow. No further 
inquiry seems to be necessary. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND)—PRO- 
CLAMATIONS—MURRINTOWN MEET- 
ING. 

Mr. SMALL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that the county 
Wexford is a most peaceable district, in 
which no disturbances of any kind have 
occurred for a very considerable time; 
and, whether he oan state what reasons 
the Lord Lieutenant had for proclaim- 
ing the meeting announced to be held at 
Murrintown, at which the Members for 
the county of Wexford had intended to 
address their constituents ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
I must refer the hon. Member to my 
reply already given to a similar Ques- 
tion asked by the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. William Redmond) on 
the 26th instant. 

Mr. SMALL asked whether any dis- 
turbances had occurred in Wexford be- 
fore this meeting ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; there was no actual disturb- 
ance. 


ARMY—ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT— 
110-TON GUNS. 
Mr. CARBUTT asked the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance, How many 110- 
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when are they to be delivered ; what is 
the price per gun; what is the weight 
of the projectile; what is the weight of 
powder charge, and what description of 
gunpowder is to be used; what is the 
estimated muzzle velocity ; and, what is 
the expected maximum powder pressure 
with the above charge and projectile ? 
Mr. BRAND: Three 110-ton guns 
have been ordered. One is to be de- 
livered in October next, another in Janu- 
ary, and the third in April, 1886. The 
price per gun is £19,500; the weight of 
the projectile is 1,800 lbs.; the charge 
is 900 lbs. of cocoa powder ; the muzzle 
velocity is 2,020 feet per second; the 
maximum powder pressure is 17 tons per 
square inch. It must be understood 
that the velocity and pressure are only 
estimated, although they are based on 
the experience gained with the Italian 


guns. 


NAVY—H.M.S. ‘‘ ACTIVE ”"—BURSTING 
OF A 6-INCH GUN. 


Mr. CARBUTT asked the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance, If the Select Com- 
mittee has reported on the bursting 
of the 6-inch gun on board H.M.S. 
Active; and, if so, could he lay a Copy 
of that Report upon the Table? 

Mr. BRAND: The Report in ques- 
tion has not yet been received by me. 

Mr. CARBUTT asked, were the Go- 
vernment continuing to makethese 6-inch 
guns exactly on the same principle as 
the one that had burst ? 

Mr. BRAND, in reply, said, that it 
had been decided to strengthen the guns. 


GRAND JURY ACT (IRELAND)—FEES 
TO THE SECRETARY OF THE GRAND 
JURY, CO. CAVAN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that the secretary 
of the grand jury for the county of 
Cavan, or his deputy, charges a one 
shilling fee for each cheque paid to a 
contractor; and, whether such charge is 
justifiable; and, if not, will he take 
means to have it discontinued ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The secretary of a Grand Jury is ap- 
pointed by that body, and I have no 
control over him. I am, however, in- 
formed that the secretary of the Grand 
Jury of the county of Oavan does 
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a fee of 1s. for providing and 
preparing forms of application to Pre- 
sentment Sessions necessary to obtain 
orders for payment of contracts, as pre- 
scribed by the Grand Jury Act. It is 
no part of his duty, as such secretary, to 
provide and prepare these forms, and 
any contractor may himself prepare his 
own form, in which case no fee is paid ; 
but if he chooses to avail himself of the 
services of the secretary, there is no ob- 
jection to the secretary requiring to be 
paid a fee. I understand that the prac- 
tice is similar in other counties. 


NAVY (DESIGNS)—UNARMOURED 
SHIPS—VOTE OF CENSURE. 

Sirk EDWARD J. REED asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether the 
experiments which the Committee on 
Designs considered it necessary to make 
before determining to build citadel 
ships, with unarmoured ends containing 
cork or some other buoyant substance, 
have been carried out ; and, if not, whe- 
ther the Board of Admiralty proposes to 
carry out any such experiments as fur- 
ther recommended by the Director of 
Naval Construction in 1877; also, whe- 
ther the Board of Admiralty has yet 
decided to apply additional armour to 
any of Her Majesty’s ships of recent 
design for the purpose of protecting 
them against the fire of machine-guns? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY : The Com- 
mittee on Designs of 1871 recommended 
experiments to be made as to the effects 
of firing on cellular structures contain- 
ing cork or some other buoyant sub- 
stance, and experiments on a small scale 
were carried out from the Zxcellent. At 
a later period, in December, 1876, the 
Director of Naval Construction recom- 
mended similar experiments on a large 
seale, involving an expenditure of 
£20,000. In making that recommenda- 
tion the Director of Naval Uonstruction 
had in view the possibility of the entire 
removal of vertical armour from the 
water-line. As this proposal was not 
entertained, it was not considered de- 
sirable by the Board of Admiralty to 
carry out those experiments. The re- 
commendation of the Director of Naval 
Construction has not been renewed since 
the present Board was appointed ; but, 
in consequence of the Question of which 
my hon. Friend has given Notice, we 
have thought it was due to him that the 
necessity. for the experiments should be_ 
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again considered. The Board have de- 
cided that it is not necessary to under- 
take such experiments at the present 
time. With regard to the second part 
of the Question, the Board, having con- 
sidered the question of the application 
of additional armour to any of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships of recent design for the 
purpose of protecting them against the 
fire of machine guns, have decided that 
the addition is not necessary. 

Sir EDWARD J. REED: In view of 
the serious nature of the answer to these 
Questions, which involves the lives of 
thousands of Her Majesty’s seamen and 
the security of the country, I beg to 
give Notice that on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply on the Navy Estimates 
I will move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
state of the Navy is unsatisfactory, and that 
its condition is largely due to recent defective 
administration and to the improper and extra- 
vagant expenditure of the sums voted by Par- 
liament for its maintenance.” 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE | P 


(IRELAND)—THE BARROW 
DRAINAGE. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
If he will state how matters now stard 
with regard to the Barrow Drainage ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: This question has 
passed out of the hands of the Treasury. 
The Lord Lieutenant has decided to ap- 
point a Commission to deal with it. The 
Commission will consist of Lord Castle- 
town, Sir John M‘Kerlie, Colonel 
Oarden, and Messrs. Cassidy, Hum- 
phrey Smith, and Richard Hassard ; 
they will be appointed at once in order 
that they may inspect the river during 
the coming spring season. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS (IRELAND)— 
SALARIES. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, If he 
will state or furnish a Return showing 
what are the salaries paid (without re- 
gard to distinctive title) to the senior or 
head clerks of Inland Revenue, and to 
the senior or head clerks of Customs, at 
the ports of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 
Londonderry, Limerick, and Waterford ; 
and, whether the duties of these officials 
are not similar in their nature; and, if 
80, why they are not put on an equality 
in the matter of salary ? 
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Mz. HIBBERT: The salaries of the 
Inland Revenue officers referred to range 
from £245 to £300; those of the Ous- 
toms officers from £220 to. £500, two of 
the present holders, however, having 
personal salaries of £600. It is not ad- 
mitted that the duties of the two sets of 
men are exactly analogous. I a 
with the implication of the Question that 
officers performing similar duties should 
receive corresponding salaries; but it 
does not follow that the lower salary 
should be increased. 


THE QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY— 

PROFESSOR D’ARCY THOMPSON. 

Mr. T. P. OOCONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Professor D’Arcy 
Thompson, Professor of Greek in Queen’s 
College, Galway, has performed the 
duties of Librarian in that College since 
the close of 1876; whether he is still 
described as ‘‘ Acting Librarian,” al- 
though two Professors who have occu- 
ied the position of Librarian in the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, and a Pro- 
fessor who has held it in the Queen’s 
College, Cork, have all been appointed 
full Librarians under Sign Manual; 
whether Professor Thompson has al- 
ready several times applied for full in- 
stallation in his office; and, whether 
immediate steps will be taken to comply 
with his claims ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
The facts are as stated in the Question, 
and, pending possible changes in the 
Queen’s Colleges, it is not thought de- 
sirable to make any alteration in the 
condition on which Professor Thompson 
holds the post. He receives the full 
emoluments of the office, and the only 
point affected is the right of pension 
which a permanent appointment would 
confer. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR asked whether 
it was right or just to deprive Professor 
Thompson of the right to what had been 
done for Professors in the other Colleges? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
The hon. Member repeats his Question. 
I have stated that, pending probable 
changes in the Queen’s Oolleges, it is un- 
desirable to make any change. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, his Ques- 
tion was, why the same policy was not 
pursued towards Professor Thompson 
as towards the other two acting Li- 
brarians ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
That is practically the same Question. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that Professor 
Thompson was a most eminent scholar ; 
and if-he had discharged the duty of this 
office for years, why was he not placed 
in the same position as the other Libra- 
rians? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
for the fourth time, has asked the same 
Question. 

Mr. GIBSON : I have not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Yes; you again ask why Professor 
Thompson’s temporary office has not 
been made permanent ? 

Mrz. T. P. O°;CONNOR: No, no; that 
was not my Question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The reason I have already given why it 
has not been made permanent is that it 
is undesirable to do so, pending probable 
changes in the Queen’s Colleges. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR: For the fifth 
time the right hon. Gentleman has failed 
to answer my Question. My Question 
was not why Professor Thompson’s ap- 
pointment is not made permanent; but 
why the other appointments being made 
permanent, his appointment still remains 
temporary ? 


ARMY—THE 207s HUSSARS. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Sur- 
veyor General of Ordnance, If he has 
now ascertained that the 20th Hussars 
were delayed in their departure from 
Aldershot to Egypt by the non-arrival 
of their clothing on the 18th instant; 
whether it is the case that, in conse- 
quence of such non-arrival, they even- 
tually marched in Infantry helmets, with- 
out chin straps, old stable jackets and 
trousers, high-low boots, leg bandages 
or putties over their trousers, and bando- 
liers over their ordinary cross-belts ; 
whether there is any precedent for a 
Cavalry Regiment starting on a march 
in such a mixed costume; and, whether 
any Report on the subject has been re- 
ceived from the Military authorities ? 

Mr. BRAND: It has been ascer- 
tained that a slight delay took place in 
the departure of the squadron of the 
20th Hussars from Aldershot on the 
18th ultimo; but the commanding officer 
was informed by telegram on the 17th, 
at 4.52 p.m., that all clothing not received 
would be supplied at Portsmouth on the 
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arrival of the squadron. Consequently, 
no delay should have taken place, owing 
to non-arrival of clothing. The men 
did not march in Infantry helmets, but 
in pith helmets specially provided. No 
chin straps can be fixed to this helmet ; 
but on a representation from the com- 
manding officer, cork helmets were sup- 
=~ at Portsmouth, and these are worn 

y all branches of the Service, mounted 
and dismounted, on active service. The 
instructions provide that the men should 
proceed to the port of embarkation in 
cloth jackets, trousers, and high-low 
boots—the Foot Guards wore this dress— 
for it is evident that special clothing 
supplied for wear in the tropics is not 
suitable for this country in February, 
neither do I suppose the hon. Member 
would wish that they should have to 
wear such. The Inspector General of 
Cavalry has reported that the squadron 
embarked at Portsmouth in all respects 
properly equipped for the service upon 
which it was ordered. 


ARMY—QUARTERMASTERS —APPOINT- 
MENT OF ‘QUALIFIED AND MERI- 
TORIOUS WARRANT OFFICERS.” 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary of 
State for War, What steps have been 
taken, in accordance with the promise 
given in the House of Commons on 
February 12th, 1884, towards promoting 
‘* qualified and meritorious Warrant Offi- 
cers”’ of the Royal Engineers, serving 
as Military Foremen of Works, to the 
rank of Quartermaster, either in the 
corps or in the Army generally, to which 
they were then said to be eligible ? 

Tse Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Provision is made in the Army Esti- 
mates for the ensuing year for six addi- 
tional Quartermasters in the Royal En- 
gineers, and it is proposed to select de- 
serving military foremen of works for 
these commissions. 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY FUND. 


Mr. ST. AUBYN asked, If attention 
has been called to the Annual Report 
and Accounts of the Governor of the 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Fund for the year 
ending the 3lst December 1883, espe- 
cially to the charges of management at 
page 7; and, whether the funds may 
not be more liberally dealt with for the 
augmentation of poor livings, by cur- 
tailing the aforesaid charges of manage- 
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ment, and expending the profits of each 
year on the objects for which the Society 
has its existence ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The gross 
charges of management are stated to be 
£9,217 12s.11d. Taking the Governor’s 
receipts and payments as a whole, the 
expense of management for the year 
1883 has been approximately £1 1s. 8d. 
per cent. The affairs of the Corpora- 
tion were inquired into by a Select Oom- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 
1868, and the recommendations made 
by that Committee have been carried 
into effect. The Committee of 1868 re- 
ported that the business of the Board 
appeared to be carefully and well con- 
ducted. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE 
CAMEROONS. 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any communication has 
been received from the German Govern- 
ment on the subject of the Cameroon 
annexations since the despatch of Lord 
Granville’s letter dated 21st February ; 
whether Oaptain Campbell of the Rapid 
has applied for and received instructions 
as to the marks of respect to be paid to 
the German flag; and, what was the 
date of Captain Campbell’s first com- 
munication on the subject, and the date 
of the instructions, if any, which he has 
received ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Communications are taking place of a 
confidential nature on the subject of the 
despatch alluded to, but are not of a 
nature to be made public as yet. Cap- 
tain Campbell has not applied for in- 
structions, and his despatch of Decem- 
ber 29, which appears in the Blue Book, 
and is his only report, contains no allu- 
sion to any question of recognition of 
the German flag. Instructions have 
been sent to Her Majesty’s Naval offi- 
cers on the West Coast to recognize the 
German flag at the places mentioned in 
Baron Plessen’s note of October 15, 1884, 
which also appears in the Blue Book. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL: When 
were they sent ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
On February 20. 


CYPRUS (FINANCE, &c.). 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
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nies, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table Copies of the recent Reports of 
the Cyprus Audit Officials entrusted with 
the inspection of revenue accounts in 
that island; whether Sir Robert Bid- 
dulph, the High Oommissioner, has acted 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
State in censuring Mr. Vitalis, the offi- 
cial who made reports concerning alleged 
frauds on the Cyprus Exchequer; and, 
whether, having regard to the annual 
subsidy voted by this House in aid of 
the government of that island, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will cause a more 
searching inquiry than that of 1881 to 
be instituted into the financial adminis- 
tration of rus ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Re- 
ports in question will be laid on the 
Table. Any censure which Mr. Vitalis 
may have received has been sent inde- 
pendently of any action of the Secretary 
of State. It is not intended to direct 
any further inquiry from this country 
into the financial administration of Oy- 
prus. The general results of that car- 
ried out in 1881 have been very satis- 
factory, and the measures taken by the 
local authorities have so improved the 
Revenue as to result in large diminu- 
tions of the grants in aid. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether at this time several officials 
were not in prison awaiting trial on 
charges of defalcation ? 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes, Sir. 


THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES (IRELAND)— 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS— 
PREMATURE PUBLICATION. 

Mr. CORRY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he can state how The Freeman’s Jour- 
nal obtained a Oopy of the Report of 
the Commissioners on the Queen’s Ool- 
leges (Ireland) before it was laid upon 
the Table of the House, and what steps 
have been taken to prevent the recur- 
rence of such a breach of the Orders of 
the House; and, when the Report will 
be delivered to Members ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
I am glad to be able to say that the 
premature publication of part of this 
Report was in no way due to any fault 
of the Queen’s Printer. It appears that 
one of the Commissioners allowed his 
copy of the Report to be read by a mem- 
ber of the Press after the Report had 
been presented to the Lord Lieutenant, 
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being under the impression that the 
obligation of secrecy, which up to that 
time he had carefully observed, was then 
no longer in force. He now greatly re- 
grets his action in so doing. He had 
no intention whatever of doing anything 
improper or unusual, or of acting dis- 
courteously either to his Excellency, to 
whom the Report was addressed, or to 
the Membersof the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, who certainly are the first entitled 
to be informed of the contents of such 
a document when it has been decided to 
publish it. The Report in question is 
rather voluminous, but I hope it will be 
distributed very shortly. 
' Mr. SEXTON: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that the memory 
of this member of the Press was such 
that, after reading a Report extending 
over several columns, he could reproduce 
it word for word in his newspaper ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir ; I did not imply anything of the 
sort. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—SANITARY CON- 
DITION OF MARYBOROUGH GAOL. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he will state the 
result of the special inquiries which he 
promised, on the 10th November last, 
to institute into the sanitary condition of 
Maryborough Gaol? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A complete sanitary inspection of the 
Maryborough Prison has been made by 
the architect of the Prisons Board and 
the medical officer, with the result that 
the latter has been able to certify that 
none of the sickness or deaths which 
occurred in the prison last year can be 
attributed to any defect in the sanitary 
arrangements of the building. In the 
course of their examination a few im- 
provements suggested themselves in 
these arrangements, and they are now 
being carried out. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—CATHOLIC OFFI- 
CIALS IN MARYBOROUGH GAOL. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to the 
promise given by the late Chief Secre- 
tary on the 16th June last, Whether the 
Prisons Board have yet made arrange- 
ments for increasing the number of fa. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 





tholie officials in Maryborough Gaol; 
and, whether the Board still keep seven 
local warders employed entirely over in- 
valid convicts and withhold from them 
convict warders’ pay ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
Since my Predecessor gave the answer 
referred to, there have been added to 
the staff of Maryborough Prison a hos- 
pital warder, who is a Roman Catholic, 
and two second class warders also Roman 
Catholics. The internal permanent staff 
of the prison (including the Governor 
and the medical officer) now number 21, 
of whom two-thirds are Roman Catho- 
lics. The local warders are not employed 
over the invalid convicts. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
ACT—EXPENSES OF CANDIDATES. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether a candidate for any 
particular constituency for the next Gene- 
ral Election will have to schedule, in his 
Election expenses, any sums of money 
expended by him between this time and 
said Election, for hire of rooms for ad- 
dressing, of necessity somewhat fre- 
quently, different places in a populous 
constituency, and for any other in- 
cidental and necessary charges; and, 
whether he has considered the proba- 
bility of a very large portion of the 
bond fide expenses allowed under the 
Corrupt Practices Bill, for the purposes 
of carrying out an Election, being ab- 
sorbed before the actual Election takes 
place ; and, if so, whether he can sug- 
gest any remedy ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that the 
points raised in the Question were the 
subject of much discussion when the 
Bill was in Committee in that House; 
and, now, he could do more than repeat 
an answer he had endeavoured to make 
to a former Question. As he understood 
it, the effect of the Act would be this. 
It would be a consideration whether a 
meeting were of a general character, and 
held for the purpose of supporting the in- 
terests of a Party, or simply for a Mem- 
ber meeting his constituents and making 
an annual statement or address to his con- 
stituency generally, and the expenses of 
such a meeting need not be scheduled. 
But if a meeting were held for the pur- 
pose of advocating the claims of particu- 

r candidates in an approaching elec- 
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tion, then the expenses of the meeting 
would be taken as part of the expenses 
connected with the election, and must 
be taken into account. With regard to 
the second part of the Question, he had 
not considered the probability therein 
stated. Experience showed that if there 
were an error in the Schedules, it was 
that the limits fixed were too high, in- 
stead of being too low. Lastly, his hon. 
Friend asked what remedy he would 
apply. The remedy was in the hon. 
Gentleman’s own hands. If he would 
go to fewer meetings, and spend less 
money, he would arrive at the end con- 
templated by the Act, and attain the 
result he desired. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, they must bear 
in mind that difficulties were created 
by the fact that Members could not 
stand for the particular districts which 
they now represented. They might 
have to go and seek other con- 
stituencies; therefore, they might have 
to address large constituencies in dif- 
ferent districts. In that case, the ques- 
tion arose whether expenses incurred in 
existing areas were to be scheduled in 
the election expenses as having been in- 
curred in the new areas in which, where 
they were larger, more meetings would 
have to be held than were formerly 
necessary? He was one who wished to 
act strictly according to law, and there- 
fore would press a Question which he 
thought of some importance. Supposing 
an association paid the expenses of a 
eandidate going a tour of a constituency 
which he was about to eontest, and the 
candidate contributed to the funds of 
that association, would those expenses 
paid by the association have to be sche- 
duled ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, his answer applied 
to candidates equally as well as to Mem- 
bers. The areas of the new county con- 
stituencies were much less than those of 
the old ones, and he had had applica- 
tions on that account to reduce the 
amounts fixed by the Schedules. With 
respect to the second part of the last 
Question of the hon. Gentleman, he had 
yet to know that an association ever 
paid the expenses of a candidate on 
a tour; but if any such association 
existed, he would advise the hon. Mem- 
ber not to subseribe to it. 

Mr. BRODRICK asked, whether the 
expenses of the recent meeting at Bury, 
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which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
attended, would be scheduled amongst 
his election expenses ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs): Oertainly not. We are 
not dealing with any particular election, 
or candidature of particular election. 
My hon. Friend the sitting Member was 
making his usual speech to his constitu- 
ents, and I attended as his guest at the 
meeting. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
wished to know if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman intended, by the words ‘‘ par- 
ticular election,” to include any particu- 
lar meeting held before a vacancy cr a 
Dissolution ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Certainly, if the meet- 
ing is in view of any particular election. 
There was no line drawn by a vacancy 
or Dissolution. 

Mr. GORST asked, whether, if any 
individual or association were to pay for 
the expenses of a meeting held for the 
promotion of the candidature of a par- 
ticular candidate, that would not be an 
infringement of the Act ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamegs) said, he had some diffi- 
culty in following the Question; and as 
it was purely hypothetical, he would ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to put 
it on the Paper. 

Mr. ONSLOW gave Notice that, in 
view of the importance of this subject, 
he would put further Questions to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General. 


INLAND REVENUE—MR. R. BARNES, 
COLLECTOR AT WARRINGTON. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
his attention has been called to certain 
letters published in The Civilian news- 
paper of 10th January, 1885, and of 
other dates, reflecting upon the official 
character and conduct of Mr. Robert 
Barnes, collector of Inland Revenue, 
Warrington; whether, at the recent in- 
spection of books in the Warrington 
‘*eollection,’’ Mr. Barnes asked each offi- 
cer (inter alia) the following questions :— 
(1.) Do you read The Civilian; (2.) Did 
you see the letters reflecting on my con- 
duct; (3.) Did you write any of them ; 
(4.) Do you know anyone who did ; 
and another question intended to elicit 
whether the officers in question agreed 
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with the tone of the letters; whether, in 
holding this inquisition, Mr. Barnes has 
exceeded the bounds of official duties ; 
and, whether ary, and, if so, what steps 
will be taken in the direction of admon- 
ishing Mr. Barnes as to his duty in the 
future ? 

Mr. HIBBERT : The Board of Inland 
Revenue, who are responsible for the 
discipline of their Department, inform 
me that it is not their practice to take 
any action upon anonymous newspaper 
attacks upon their officers, such as those 
referred to by the hon. Member. But 
they add that if any signed and specific 
charges are laid before them against Mr. 
Barnes, or any other officer of theirs, 
they will at once investigate the case. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) BILL—THE IRISH 
BOUNDARY COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If there 
is any objection to the publication 
in a Return of the provisional schemes 
advertised by the Boundary Commis- 
sioners for the counties and boroughs 
in Ireland, where changes have been 
adopted with comparative maps, to 
ciate Members to judge of the ad- 
visability of the alterations so made; 
will he explain why no notes of the evi- 
dence taken locally are furnished, and 
no justification is attempted or reasons 
given for the changes proposed ; and, as 
the maps issued in the Report are of a 
misleading character, would he have 
any objection to cause coloured maps to 
be printed of the counties where changes 
have been made, with the barony and 
mt lines clearly shown, in order that 

embers may better be able to judge 
the “ compactness” of the divisions? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: In reply 
to the first branch of the hon. Member’s 
Question, Imust say that the greatest pos- 
sible objection exists, inasmuch as the 
publication suggested would hopelessly 
confuse the House. In reply to the second 
branch of the Question, the decisions 
have all been the unanimous decisions 
of the whole of the Commissioners and 
Assistant Commissioners, and the dis- 
cussion among the Commissioners has 
been mainly conducted verbally, al- 
though with the assistance of a great 
mass of newspaper reports of the in- 
quiries. The answer to the third branch 
of the hon. Member’s Question is that 
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the maps are, in my opinion, not of a 
misleading character. 

Mr. HEALY asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would furnish the 
Return to such Members as would not 
be misled by it? How could they con- 
sider the schemes if they were not given 
to them ? 

Simm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should be happy to discuss any indi- 
vidual case with hon. Members. They 
were all published in the newspapers. 

Mr. HEALY asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman could explain the 
fact that the plan of division in the 
originally advertised schemes of the 
Boundary Commissioners had been al- 
tered in the case of seven Ulster con- 
stituences, and in only four of those for 
the entire of the rest of Ireland; was he 
aware that the changes had called for 
the most vehement public protests in 
Donegal, Tyrone, Derry, Armagh, and 
Dublin; and, whether he would have 
any objection to granting a Select Com- 
mittee to examine the Commissioners 
and others as to the reason of the 
changes in Ulster and Dublin ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
numbers in the first part of the Ques- 
tion, instead of being seven and four, 
should be seven and nine. I am aware 
that the Party represented by the hon. 
Member now state that they are op- 
posed to the changes made in the five 
counties named out of the 16 where 
alterations were made. He does not 
mention the case of Down, where the 
change made by the Commissioners con- 
sisted largely of the schemeof his Friends. 
(Mr. Hearty: Half of it.] In reply to 
the second branch of the Question, I 
should have the greatest possible ob- 
jection. Doubtless the Commissioners 
would readily admit that, ja some cases, 
their preliminary schemes were bad; 
but, as to their final decisions, they were 
unanimous. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
THE CRAUGHWELL PRISONERS. 
Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, Is i¢ the fact that the 
Craughwell prisoners, charged with the 
murder of Doherty in November 1881, 
have now been over two years in gaol 
without trial, that two men have already 
been convicted of the crime, and can 
he give any instance in England or Tre- 
land where prisoners committed for trial 
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for murder have been kept over two 
years in gaol untried ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Five per- 
sons, arrested for the murder of Doherty, 
were returned for trial for the Summer 
Assizes of 1883. There have been se- 
veral trials in the case and several ad- 
journments, which were rendered neces- 
sary by the nature of it. The first two 
adjournments took place at the Summer 
and Winter Assizes, 1883, for the pur- 
pose of procuring the attendance of a 
witness who had gone to America, and 
whom the prisoners’ advisers, as well as 
the Crown, were desirous of having in 
attendance, but whom it was ultimately 
found impossible to get to return. The 
prisoners could only be tried separately ; 
and Muldowney, the first of the pri- 
soners, was put on his trial in the spring 
of 1884, when the jury disagreed, and 
the cases were then adjourned. At the 
ensuing Summer Assizes and an ad- 
journed Assize in August, 1884, three 
trials took place, with the result that 
two of the prisoners were convicted, and 
the prisoners’ advisers thereupon applied 
for postponement, which the Crown did 
not oppose. One of the remaining pri- 
soners was placed on trial at the Winter 
Assizes last December, when the jury 
disagreed. It will thus be seen that 
there have been five trials in the 
case. I may add that the learned At- 
torney General is now considering whe- 
ther, having regard to the number of 
trials, to the two convictions for murder 
which have taken place, and to the re- 
cent disagreement of the jury, the charge 
against the remaining prisoners should 
be further pressed. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE DUBLIN 
POST OFFICE—PAY FOR CHRISTMAS 
OVERWORK. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Postmaster 
General, If he will state why the allow- 
ance for extra duty performed by the 
Dublin sorting clerks, during the Christ- 
mas pressure of work, has not yet been 
paid ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: There has 
been some unavoidable delay in passing 
the accounts, but it is now being done. 


THE BEER DEALERS’ RETAIL 
LICENCES ACT, 1882. 
Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department, Whether the consent of the 
Government to the passage through this 
House of ‘‘ The Beer Dealers’ Retail Li- 
cences Act, 1882,” was or was not given 
in the belief that the provisions of that 
Act would apply to renewals as well as 
to original grants of licence; whether 
he is aware that, since the decision of 
the Queen’s Bench Division in ‘‘ Regina 
v. Kay” cases have occurred in which 
magistrates have refused, without giving 
any reasons, to renew licences granted 
recently before the passing of the Act 
by their own Bench; and, whether the 
Government intend to propose any al- 
teration of the state of the Law which 
admits of such an exercise of magis- 
terial discretion ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State is not 
aware that the Government ever ex- 
pressed any belief as to whether the 
provisions of the Act would apply to re- 
newals as well as to original grants of 
licences. The Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Court has decided in the 
case of ‘‘ Regina v. Kay” that the Act 
does apply to renewals. But since that 
decision it has been settled by the 
Queen’s Bench in ‘‘ Regina v. Schneider”’ 
that the discretion of the Justices is a 
judicial one, and must not be arbitrarily 
exercised. It is open to Quarter Sessions 
to overrule Justices who may have acted 
harshly towards applicants for renewals. 

Mr. STUART-WORILEY : I do not 
want the opinion the Government would 
express. I want the opinion they en- 
tertained. They must have had some 
opinion upon the matter when they con- 
sented to pass the Act. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did 
not think the Government could be held 
responsible for an opinion which they 
did not express. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: Then 
am I to understand that the Government 
left the matter entirely to chance ? 


[No reply. ] 


EDUCATION (IRELAND)—ENDOWED 
BOROUGH SCHOOL OF SWORDS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Seere- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with regard to the funds of the Endowed 
Borough School of Swords, county Dub- 
lin, What measure of reform the Go- 
vernment intend to apply to the condi- 
tion of things in which the sum of £800 
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per annum, intended for the education 
of the children of Swords, without dis- 
tinction of creed, is now ostensibly ap- 
plied to the benefit of 40 Protestant 
children, collected from different parts 
of the country, while 400 Catholic chil- 
dren, belonging to Swords itself, receive 
no advantage from the fund? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
It has already been stated more than 
once in this House that no step can be 
taken regarding the school referred to 
in this Question without legislation. It 
is the intention of the Government 
shortly to re-introduce the measure 
dealing with this and similar endow- 
ments which was brought in, but not 
passed, last Session. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — KIL- 
RUSH QUARTER SESSIONS. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the attention of the Irish Government 
has been called to an incident at the 
Kilrush, county Clare, Quarter Sessions, 
on the 2nd January last, as follows: In 
the case of The Queen v. Ryan (for 
larceny) the Defendant pleaded ‘‘ not 
guilty.” The long panel was called and 
a jury empanelled, case tried, and jury 
discharged on disagreement. Immedi- 
ately after, the County Oourt Judge re- 
sumed the cases of action in Civil Bill 
Court, when a litigated case of O’Brien 
v. M‘Grath was called on. One of the 
witnesses for Defendant was John 
Griffin, of Querrin, a farmer, and one of 
the jurors who served in the case of The 
Queen v. Ryan. Immediately after he 
rhs his evidence in the civil case the 

unty Oourt Judge, addressing him, 
said ‘‘ Come now, tell me, were you not 
a juror in Ryan’s case, just tried;” 
Answer: ‘‘I was, Sir;’’ Judge: ‘“‘ Were 
you for convicting or acquitting him ;” 
Answer: ‘I was for letting him free;” 
if, in questioning a juror with regard to 
what transpired in the jury room, Mr. 
Kelly did not exceed his right; if it is 
not a fact that, upon at least one pre- 
vious occasion, the Lords Justices have 
called upon Mr. Kelly for an explanation 
of his conduct as Judge; and, if in this 
instance similar inquiry will be made, 
in order to stop a dangerous and uncon- 
stitutional proceeding ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I understand the Lords Justices have 


communicated with the Oounty Court , 
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Judge in reference to this Question, and 
that a letter has been reeeived from him 
in reply, but I have not yet learned 
what view is taken of the matter. Per- 
haps the hon. Member will kindly re- 
peat the Question on Thursday next. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
WAR IN THE SOUDAN—CAMELS FROM 
INDIA. ' 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether it 
is a fact, as stated in The Times of Wed- 
nesday the 25th, that ‘‘ orders have 
been received in India from England to 
send 3,000 additional camels to the 
Soudan ;’’ and, if so, whether the cost 
of these and other camels purchased, 
and of their transport to the Soudan, 
will be paid for out of the Indian Ex- 
chequer ? 

Mr. J. K. OROSS: Two thousand 
additional camels, making in all 5,000 
baggage camels, have been ordered from 
India for the War Office. None of the 
expense connected with their purchase, 
collection, or shipment, will ultimately 
fall on the Indian Exchequer. 


INDIA—THE COVENANTED CIVIL 
SERVICE. 

Mr. PICTON asked the Under Seere- 
tary of State for India, Whether the 
Secretary of State for India has lately 
had under consideration proposals for 
lessening the numbers of the Covenanted 
Civil Service now employed in Madras 
and in the North-western ‘provinces and 
Oudh; whether, in the case of Madras, 
the proposals were accepted, while in 
the case of the North-western provinces 
and Oudh they were rejected; and whe- 
ther he can state the reasons of these 
different decisions; whether proposals 
have been made by Europeen members 
of the Covenanted Civil Service, of ten 
to twenty years’ standing in the North- 
western provinces and Oudh, to retire 
upon special reduced pensions; and 
whether there is any objection to take 
advantage of such opportunities for the 
appointment of Native Indians of tried 
capacity and integrity; and, whether, 
by the substitution of Native Indians 
for Europeans retiring upon special re- 
duced pensions, any saving in the cost 
of the Civil Service would be effected ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I think my hon. 
Friend is under some misapprehension 
as to the reasons for the proposals made 
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with respect tothe Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh and Madras. The facts are as fol- 
lows:—In 1876, in consequence of a 
block in promotion, certain officers of the 
Covenanted Civil Service in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh were 
allowed to retire on special pensions, 
although they had not served long 
enough to be entitled to pension under 
the ordinary rules. And for the same 
reason the same privilege of retirement 
on special pension has since been ex- 
tended to the Madras Service. But 
recent applications from officers in the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh for a 
further extension of the concession of 
1876 have been negatived by the Secre- 
tary of State on financial and adminis- 
trative grounds. The question, I must 

int out, is not one of permanently re- 

ucing the numbers of the Covenanted 
Civil Service or of substituting Natives 
of India for Europeans. It is simply a 
question whether certain concessions are 
to be made in favour of certain officers 
who entered the Service in particular 
years, and whose promotion, from un- 
avoidable circumstances, has been per- 
haps somewhat slow. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—THE 
NILE ROUTE. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther Lord Wolseley has ever intimated 
that, apart from the determination to 
overthrow the native leaders in the 
Soudan, he could not retire his troops 
by the Nile route to any point at which 
it might be desired to make a stand, and 
do so more easily, and with less expen- 
diture of life and money, than by way 
of Berber; whether Lord Wolseley has 
since thrown any doubt on the accuracy 
of the following statement in his letter 
of January 12th 1885 :-— 

“To our boats movement by water is actu- 
ally more feasible to-day than it was in No- 
vember last; nor am I led to anticipate, by 
those who are best acquainted with the river, 
that any stage of water will be reached during 
the next three months which cannot be suc- 
cessfully passed by our English craft ; ”’ 
and, whether, in fact, there is an un- 
broken stretch of the Nile of upwards 
of two hundred miles from the Fourth 
Cataract, considerably above Korti, to 
the Third, considerably below New 
Dongola, on which navigation is easy at 
all seasons; and, again, for some dis- 
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tance between the Third Cataract and. 
the Second, on the way to Wady Halfa? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Lord Wolseley has not expressed any 
doubt of his ability to withdraw his 
troops, if necessary, by way of the Nile. 
Since the telegram referred to by the 
hon. Member, Lord Wolseley has not 
thrown any doubt on the accuracy of the 
statement referred to. The Nile is navi- 
gable for whalers, without break, from 
Abu Fatmeh to Owli, 226 miles, and 
for steamers from Abu Fatmeh to Belal, 
218 miles, both places being above 
Korti. Between the Third and Second 
Cataracts there are unbroken stretches 
from Amara to Kaibar, 66 miles, and 
from Kaibar to Hannek, 30 miles. 


FISHERY BOARD FOR ENGLAND. 

Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to recommend the for- 
mation of a Fishery Board for England 
similar to the Scotch and Irish Boards, 
and to which all questions relative to 
the great fishing industries will be 
referred ? 

Mz. H. H. FOWLER: The Question 
asked is a very important one; and, 
although it is under his consideration, 
the Secretary of State is unable to give 
a definite reply in regard to it until he 
has seen and considered the recommen- 
dations of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Trawling, which is expected 
in a few days. 


NEW ZEALAND—THE TREATY OF 
WAITANGI. 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
any reply has been received from the 
Government of New Zealand in answer 
to the Despatch which transmitted the 
Memorial of certain Maori chiefs alleg- 
ing breaches of the Treaty of Waitangi; 
whether he has any reason to think that 
the Government of New Zealand de- 
clined to reply to this Despatch, and if 
he knows on what grounds they have 
adopted such a course; whether the 
Treaty of Waitangi is still regarded as 
binding upon the British Government ; 
and, what steps will be taken to ascer- 
tain whether the Treaty is observed ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No reply 
has yet been received from the Govern- 


ment of New Zealand ; but a telegram 
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-has recently gone to the Governor, re- 
questing that it may be sent. We have 
no reason to think that the Government 
of New Zealand decline to send a reply to 
our despatch of August last, and are only 
waiting for its arrival in order to place 
the Papers on the Table. With regard 
to the last part of the Question, Her 
Majesty’s Government have long ceased 
to superintend actively the Native af- 
fairs of New Zealand, and so grave a 
step as would be involved in any direct 
interference in the internal affairs of 
the Oolony could only be justified by 
circumstances very different from those 
of the present case as at present under- 
stood. 

Mr. GORST asked, whether the Bri- 
tish Government considered the Treaty 
still binding upon them ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : No doubt, 
the Treaty of Waitangi is in force so 
far as lapse of time or change of cir- 
cumstances may not have made any 
parts of it obsolete. 


The Magistracy 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND). 

Mr. MARUM asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the observations of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, made 
upon the 15th day of July last, defining 
the province of the Executive Govern- 
ment as follows :— 

In England the Executive Government is 
not the conservator of the peace. The conser- 
vation of the peace is intrusted to the magistrates 
in the different localities for which they have 
jurisdiction. They are the conservators of the 
co. and the Executive Government and the 

retary of State have no authority to give any 
orders whatever to the magistrates in this 
matter ;” 
whether the Executive Government in 
Ireland are in the habit of issuing from 
time to time circulars to the local magis- 
tracy purporting to define their duties; 
whether such circulars are framed in the 
shape or form of orders or directions, 
and whether care is taken that they are 
shaped so as to be interpreted merely as 
containing information and advice by 
way of instruction and not as orders or 
directions; whether this is the case, 
especially in regard to resident magis- 
trates, and whether such latter are 
clearly instructed that their judicial 
functions are distinct and separate from 
their executive or ministerial functions, 
if such there be, exerciseable by them ; 


Mr. Evelyn Ashley 


{COMMONS} 
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whether he is aware that the Home 
Secretary, speaking of the principle upon 
which the Home Office acted in 1867, 
and down to 1882, of giving advice to 
local authorities as to assemblies and 
processions, further said— 

“But unfortunately the doctrine on which 


it was based was challenged. In a particular 


case the magistrates ordered that a meeting 
should not he held, on the ground that informa- 
tion had been sworn that there was danger of a 
breach of the peace, and the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice declared 
that the magistrates had no authority to stop a 
meeting in these circumstances. . .. . There- 
fore, I say, since that decision (Beatty and 
others, Appellants, Gillbanks, Respondent, 13th 
June 1882), the power to stop processsions on 
these grounds seemed to be put an end to, and 
they could not be prohibited ; ’’ 
whether the local authorities of Derry, 
upon the recent occasion, issued a pro- 
hibitory proclamation or notice purporting 
to suppress a public meeting or proces- 
sion, grounded upon a sworn informa- 
tion, that a breach of the peace was 
likely to occur ; whether such local ma- 
gistracy, or the local executive of Derry, 
were instructed or advised by the Go- 
vernment that to issue a proclamation to 
suppress lawful assembly or lawful pro- 
cession, or to stop the same, even if they 
knew, upon sworn information, that the 
same would be opposed, and had like 
good reason to suppose that a breach of 
the peace would be committed by those 
opposed to it, was not warranted by 
Law; but that the duty of the local ma- 
gistrates in such case was to apply to the 
executive for such sufficient police force 
and military aid, if needs be, as would 
effectually protect such lawful assembly 
and such processionists in the exercise 
of that constitutional right of lawful 
assembly and procession; and, whether 
the Chief Secretary is prepared to qualify 
his statement— 

* But there was to be a procession, and the 
magistrates of Derry thought it to be their 
duty to prevent the procession,” 


so as not to leave such expression pos- 
sible to be misunderstood as an approval 
of the action of the Derry magistrates 
in so issuing a prohibitory proclamation 
against such lawful assembly and pro- 
cession, especially when it is held in 
mind that the Lord Lieutenant possesses 
absolute power in his discretion to pro- 
hibit any public meeting whatever in Ire- 
land, under s. 10, 45 and 46 Vie. c. 25? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Executive Government in Ireland 
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are not in the habit of issuing to local | 


magistrates Circulars purporting to de- 
fine their duties. Circulars hare, from 
time to time, been issued to Resident 
Magistrates in relation to their duties ; 
but such have been issued for infor- 
mation, and not as orders or direc- 
tions, and do not relate to any particular 
case. It is true that the local magis- 
trates in Derry, upon the recent occa- 
sion referred to, issued a proclamation 
prohibiting the procession, and they 
were not instructed or advised by the 
Government in the terms suggested. 
Magistrates are conservators of the 
pores and it would not, in our opinion, 

e desirable to fetter them in the dis- 
charge of their duties by laying down 
abstract rules as to the legality or neces- 
sity of stopping processions. The cir- 
cumstances of each case must be con- 
sidered, especially in the North of Ire- 
land, and regard must be had to the 
consequences of a procession passing 
through such a town as Derry, with 
bands and banners, in a manner which 
the magistrates might fairly consider to 
be a challenge addressed to an opposite 
faction. The law in Ireland, as estab- 
lished by the highest Court in that 
country, upon full review of the English 
case referred to, is, that if magistrates 
have reasonable grounds for arriving at 
the belief that the only mode in which 
they can discharge their duty of pre- 
serving the public peace on a particular 
occasion is by the stopping of a pro- 
cession, they are justified in doing so. 
The Government see no reason for think- 
ing that in this instance the magistrates 
of Derry did not take the proper or 
legal measures for preserving the public 


eace. 
° Mr. SEXTON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say how it is that the magis- 
trates in Derry can do, under particular 
circumstances, that which the English 
Judges say they have not power to do 
under any circumstances ? 

[No reply. ] 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: I would ask 
the right right hon. Gentleman, whe- 
ther the magistrates would have power, 
in England, to prevent a Salvation 
Army procession passing through a por- 
tion of the town with bands and ban- 
ners because it might be objectionable 
to a certain portion of the inhabitants of 
the place ? 
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Mz. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
If the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) has any Question to put re- 
garding the Salvatiun Army, he should 
address it to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. We must govern 
Ireland by Irish laws. [‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
I was not aware, until I heard that 
cheer, that hon. Members opposite would 
prefer Ireland to be governed by Eng- 
lish laws. The decision of the Court of 
Appeal in Ireland has been in the sense 
to which I have referred. 

Mr. HEALY: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman cite the judgment ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
If the hon. Gentleman puts a Notice on 
the Paper, I will give him a reference. 

Mr. HEALY: If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman refers to the case of ‘‘ O’Kelly v. 
Hervey,” the circumstances are not at 
all parallel. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: I would ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether a Salva- 
tion Army procession would be pre- 
vented by the magistrates from march- 
ing through a particular district with 
bands and banners because it might be 
obnoxious to a certain portion of the 
population ? 


Mr. H. H. Fow er was rising to an- 
swer the Question, when 


Mr. SPEAKER called for the next 
Question on the Notice Paper. 





EGYPT—THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN— 
TREACHERY AT KHARTOUM. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (for Lord 
Excuo) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, What steps, if any, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to take to- 
wards finding out the names of, and 
bringing to justice, the two anonymous 
Colonels who, on their own confession, 
were accessories before the act to the 
treachery which led to the fall of Khar- 
toum ? 

Tua Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
In the absence of my right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister, who, I am sorry to 
say, is slightly indisposed, and not able 
to be present 

Mr. WARTON: Hear, hear! 

Mr. SPEAKER; Order, order! 








Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
| I will, with the permission of the House, 
| endeavour to answer the Question for 
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him. It appears to be based upon the 
assumption that these two Oolonels, 
whom Lord Wolseley quoted in the 
telegram read in the debate the other 
day as having expressed their opinion 
that it was by an act of treachery Khar- 
toum fell, must have been accessories 
before the fact to that act of treachery. 
I have no reason to think that there is 
any foundation for that theory. In the 
first place, it does not appear to have 
presented itself to Lord Wolseley’s mind 
that there was any ground for suspicion 
with respect to those two officers. In 
the next place, it is extremely probable 
that the possibility of treachery was 
known not only to General Gordon, but 
to others in Khartoum, and may have 
been matter of notoriety. A letter, 
which was published some days ago, 
addressed by General Gordon’ to Colonel 
Watson, at Cairo, said—‘‘ Good-bye,” 
and stated that he expected a “ catas- 
trophe” would happen, and that the 
rebels would be in the town in a few 
days. There is also the evidence of a 
letter of much earlier date to show that 
Gordon was in possession of information 
to the effect that treachery was intended. 
On February 12 of last year, Mr. Power, 
in a letter to Sir Evelyn Baring, said 
that it was necessary to take energetic 
measures to keep order in the town, 
owing to the presence of rebels, and 
that certain persons were suspected. 
Early in March, General Gordon tele- 
graphed that one of the most painful 
parts of the business was the constant 
spread of reports that treachery was in- 
tended on the part of this or that lead- 
ing man. And onthe 23rd of March, he 
sent Sir Evelyn Baring an account of 
the shooting of the two black Pashas 
who had connived with the rebels. 
Under these circumstances, it seems 
quite possible that the probability of 
treachery, and even some knowledge of 
its particulars, was a matter of more or 
less notoriety at Khartoum ; but it does 
not follow that the Colonels referred to 
in the statement of Lord Wolseley were 
accessories to it. 

Mr. BOURKE: Was the telegram 
the noble Marquess refers to in pos- 
session of the Govecenent when they 
informed the House that General Gor- 
don was in no personal danger ? 

Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I believe all these telegrams have been 
already published. 


The Marquess of Hartington 


{COMMONS} 
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KASSALA. 


Sm HENRY TYLER said, that in 
the absence of the Prime Minister, 
which he was sure they would all regret, 
he desired to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
any measures have been adopted for the 
relief of the garrison of Kassala? He 
also begged to ask whether the Govern- 
ment had received similar information 
to that which he had received from 
Suakin, in reply to a telegram sent there 
yesterday. It was to the effect—‘‘ All 
grain issued at Kassala. Garrison 
sortie defeated. The Italians only an 
embarrassment ?”’ 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I gave a reply with regard to Kassala 
and the measures for its possible relief 
on Friday last. Since then, I regret to 
say, intelligence has reached Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that the gallant 

arrison of that town has had a severe 

efeat at Kolcia. The battle took place 
on the 2nd of February, and the loss 
was 28 officers and 632 men. I may 
point out that the difficulty of relieving 
Kassala by any other means than 
through the medium of friendly tribes 
in the neighbourhood is very great, 
owing to the distance of the town from 
the sea coast, Suakin being 280 miles 
distant, and Massowah, vid Senheit, 
being 293 miles from Kassala. 

Sir HENRY TYLER gave Notice of 
his intention to ask whether Kassala 
was not one of the places referred to in 
the well-known communications written 
by General Gordon, nearly a year ago, 
when he said that to abandon the gar- 
risons would brand the Government with 
indelible disgrace ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked the 
noble Lord, whether the relief of the 
garrison of Kassala was not one of the 
objects contemplated in the Treaty of 
Abyssinia ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
All the Papers relating to the Abys- 
sinian Treaty are before the House. I 
think the text of the Treaty shows that 
the relief of Kassala was not mentioned 
in any way except this—that after the 
withdrawal of the garrisons of Kassala 
and Assouan, then the King of Abys- 
sinia was to have the right of occupying 
Senaar. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I 
wish to ask the noble Lord, whether the 
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King was not to facilitate the evacuation | 
of Raseols ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes; that is what I indicated just now. 
The King is under no obligation to 
march to the relief of Kassala; but he 
is to facilitate the retreat of the garrisons 
through his territory, and then he may 
take possession of Senheit. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked, 
how many Europeans were in Kassala ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
replied, that he could not say exactly. 
He hoped to be able to do so to-morrow. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)— 
PROCLAMATION OF LORD WOLSELEY. 


Mr. GORST said, he wished to ask 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War a Question of which he 
had given him private Notice, with 
reference to the policy announced by 
Lord Wolseley at Korti, Whether the 
contents of his Proclamation made at 
that place were either authorized by the 
Government or approved by them? The 
contents of the Proclamation were these— 

“That the English word once given was 
always kept; that the Soudan would be held by 
the English until the Mahdi was crushed and 
Khartoum taken, and that the English must 
stay in the Soudan 100 years, if necessary, 
until the Mahdi’s power was broken.’’ 


He might ask, in addition, whether the 
Government would be prepared to re- 
main 100 years in Office in order to carry 
that policy out ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I only received Notice of the Question 
as I entered the House; but my im- 
pression is that what the hon. and 
learned Member refers to is a part of 
what was spoken in the nature of a 
speech, said to have been made by Lord 
Wolseley, and not a Proclamation. The 
Government have no official knowledge 
of the words alleged to have been used 
by Lord Wolseley, and no instructions 
have been sent to him, excepting those 
which have been made public, or which 
were referred to in the course of the 
debate on Egypt last week. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
THE SUAKIN-BERBER RAILWAY. 
Mr. CARBUTT asked the Secretary 

of State for War, Whether he had seen 

the following telegram from Phila- 
delphia, published in Zhe Times :— 
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‘* With regard to the Suakin-Berber railway, 

contracts have been recently made with Messrs. 
Worthington, of New York, for pumping 
engines, for pipe lines, to be laid alongside the 
railway to conduct the water supply for loco- 
motives and troops across the desert. Two 
4-inch pipes are to be laid underneath the 
sands for the entire route—260 miles. Pumpi 
stations with tanks and engines are to be a | 
every 30 miles, two engines at each station, in 
case one breaks down. These will force water 
along at 2,000 lbs. pressure. This is the same 
system as is used in American pipe lines con- 
ducting petroleum from the interior to the 
seaboard. Water will be delivered at the end 
of the route at the rate of 150 gallons a-minute. 
One engine has already been shipped to England. 
Three will be shipped in the course of the week, 
and about 20 will be sent altogether. The work 
on them continues night and day, and will be 
completed in a month. American firms also 
expect to supply the pipes ?” 
The hon. Member further asked whe- 
ther the contents of the telegram were 
true; whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment considered it patriotic to give their 
sanction to the inference that manufac- 
turers in England could not make 
pumps; whether they were aware that 
the engineers of this country, if asked, 
could have produced any number of 
pumps, ready made, and fully capable 
of doing the work required ; and, whe- 
ther the Government would undertake 
that no contract for pipes should be sent 
to America ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The hon. Member has asked me more 
Questions than Ican conveniently answer. 
I can, however, assure him that this 
country is in a position to make pumps. 
The facts are that a contract has been 
made in this country for the apparatus re- 
quired for pumping water along the first 
50 miles of the Suakin-Berber railway. 
The pipes are being made here; but the 
contractors, having had great experience 
with the American pumping engines, 
preferred that the six required for this 
portion of the line—and costing less than 
1-10th of the whole sum for that portion 
—should be bought in New York. As 
these engines were ready, and time was 
of great importance, it was thought best 
to accede to their wishes. There is no 
present intention of buying other engines 
abroad. 

Mz. CARBUTT: Did the Govern- 
ment ask the manufacturers in this 
country whether they had engines ready ? 


[No reply. ] 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (for Mr. 
Cuaruin) asked the Secretary of State 
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for War, Whether the route for the 
ce Railway from Berber to Sua- 

in has ever been surveyed ; and, if so, 
by whom; and, whether he can state 
what will be the probable cost of the 
same, and the approximate time within 
which its completion may be expected ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I can only refer the hon. Member to my 
reply on Friday last to the hon. Member 
for Greenwich (Baron Henry De Worms), 
that the Suakin-Berber route has never 
been surveyed for the purposes of rail- 
way construction; that no estimate of 
cost can be formed beyond an approxi- 
mation per mile for the cost of per- 
manent way, material, and plant; and 
that the date of completion must depend 
on military contingencies which could 
not be foreseen. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
when the House would be asked to pro- 
vide the means for the construction of 
the Suakin-Berber railway ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the Supplementary 
Estimates would shortly be laid on the 
Table. These Supplementary Estimates 
would contain a Vote for a portion of 
the funds necessary for the construction 
of the railway, and a discussion upon 
the subject would, perhaps, most con- 
veniently be raised when those Estimates 
were brought forward. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked, whe- 
ther the noble Marquess would lay on 
the Table of the House a Copy of the 
contract entered into with Messrs. Lucas 
and Aird, having reference to the rail- 
way? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he must ask for Notice of the 
Question. 


_ EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.). 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked, When the House might expect 
to be made acquaintedwith the financial 
arrangements for Egypt ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitprrs), in reply, said, 
he did not think that it would be safe 
to name a day on which they could be 
submitted to Parliament. He could say, 
however, that he had heard upon good 
authority—that of one of the Ambassa- 
dors—that, practically, the arrangements 
were now complete. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
whether the results of the negotiations 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 


(COMMONS) 
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with regard to the financial arrange- 
ments of Egypt would be contained in 
the same document which would contain 
the political arrangement? His reasons 
for asking the Question were that he saw 
that instructions had been sent to Blum 
Pasha to sign the financial arrange- 
ments; but he orvprent he would not 
be able to sign a political Treaty. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers), in-reply, said, 
that he knew nothing of the instructions 
to Blum Pasha beyond what he had 
just stated. The arrangements would 
be laid before Parliament together. He 
could not state the exact form which they 
would ultimately take. 

Six H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
whether these formed part of the same 
arrangement—whether they were to dis- 
cuss them en bloc ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutrpers): I am afraid I 
cannot answer that Question beyond this 
—that the whole arrangements will be 
laid before Parliament at the same time, 
but the exact form they will ultimately 
take in separation I am notin a posi- 
tion to state. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
suppose this Convention being signed 
before the Papers are laid before Parlia- 
ment, we shall not be able to separate 
one discussion from the other ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. OCurtpers), in reply, said, 
he thought the hon. Member’s best 
course would be to abstain from cri- 
ticism until the documents should have 
been actually signed, and laid upon the 
Table. 

Mr. GORST said, he wished to know 
whether the Papers would at last con- 
tain Lord Northbrook’s Financial Re- 
port ? ; 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers), in reply, said, 
that he could not answer that Question 
without Notice, and it had better be 
addressed to the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked, whether the 
House was clearly to understand that 
the International Convention on the 
Finances of Egypt would not be ratified 
by. the Government till the assent of 
Parliament was obtained ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuirpers): Certainly. The 
Agreement for the Loan, on which all 
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turns, is made subject to that condi- 
tion. 


NAVY—LEADING STOKERS. 


Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
the Admiralty propose to improve the 

osition of Leading Stokers in Her 
Majesty's Navy ? 

Mr. OAINE: The position of the 
leading stokers of Her Majesty’s Navy 
is under the consideration of the Ad- 
miralty, and the decision will be an- 
nounced when the Navy Estimates are 
discussed. 


NAVY—THE DOCKYARDS—ESTAB- 
LISHED SKILLED LABOURERS. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
If he can state when an answer will be 
given by the Board of Admiralty to the 
statement made to him on the 7th of 
April 1883, at Portsmouth, by the Es. 
tablished Skilled Labourers of that 
Dockyard ? 

Mr. OAINE: The case of the es- 
tablished skilled labourers cannot be 
dealt with apart from other classes of 
workmen in the Dockyards. The ques- 
tions involved require great care and 
consideration, and possibly a serious 
addition to expenditure. I am not pre- 
pared at the present time to announce 
any decision. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION) — 
CASUALTIES IN THE SOUDAN. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he had seen a statement in 
The Standard of Feb. 28, from their 
Special Correspondent at Korti, which 
stated— 


“TI have seen the medical return of the 
total loss of the Desert Force from the time 
it left here to its return to Gakdul in killed 
and disabled from sickness and wounds. This 
total amounts to 30 officers and 450 men 
—a heavy percen indeed for a force which 
did not much exceed 2,000 men ;’’ 


would the noble Lord lay on the Table 
of the House a Return showing the 
casualties which took place in the entire 
Force under Lord Wolseley’s command 
since it arrived in Egypt, the deaths in 
action, from climate, from wounds and 
drowning, and also those disabled from 
any other causes ? 


{| Maron 2, 1885} 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I should be glad to give the information 
if the hon. and gallant Baronet will give 
Notice of the Question. I believe some 
despatches have arrived to-day from 
Lord Wolseley which may throw some 
light on the subject. 


THE ESTIMATES—VOTE OF CREDIT 
FOR THE SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether a 
Vote of Oredit would be asked for in 
respect of the Soudan Expedition ; 
and, if so, whether it would be laid 
before the House within the next few 
days? 

Mr. PULESTON asked, whether the 
financial arrangements for the railway 
would be kept separate from the Esti- 
mate for war purposes ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Supplementary Estimates will be 
laid upon the Table to-night. They 
will, of course, refer to expenditure 
which is expected to take place within 
the present financial year. It is ex- 
pected in the next financial year a Vote 
of Credit will be asked for; but I can- 
not, at present, say when. As to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Devon- 
port (Mr. Puleston), the Supplementary 
Estimates will be laid on the Table in 
the usual form, but the Vote for the 
railway will be distinct from the rest of 
the Estimates. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked, 
whether the Vote of Credit was to be 
submitted to the Select Committee to be 
appointed to inquire into the expendi- 
ture on account of the Army and Navy ; 
and, if not, why not? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I have been 
unable until now, owing to its being 
blocked by the noble Lord, to bring 
forward the Motion for the appointment 
of the Select Committee, in fulfilment 
of the promise that I made to the Leader 
of the Opposition. It is not intended to 
refer the Vote of Credit to that Com- 
mittee, but only the regular Estimates 
for the Army and Navy. 

Mr. PULESTON asked, whether the 
House was to understand that the ex- 
penditure incurred in connection with 
the Suakin-Berber railway had been 
merged altogether in the general ex- 
penditure, or whether a separate ac- 
count would be kept? 
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Tae Maravugss or HARTINGTON: 
A separate account will be kept. I will 
see whether any further information can 
be procured. 

Mr. GORST asked, whether the Esti- 
mates would be in such a form that the 
expenditure in connection with the rail- 
way would be distinguishable? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not think it would be ad- 
visable to delay the Estimates; but he 
would see if any other arrangement 
could be made. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — PARLIAMENTARY ELEC- 
TIONS (REDISTRIBUTION) BILL. 


Mr. ALBERT GREY asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board after what hour the Parliamen- 
tary Elections (Redistribution) Bill would 
not be taken? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, the Government would consult the 
= opinion of the House as to that. 

e did not think they ought to fix any 
hour, as he thought the general opinion 
of the House was that progress should 
be made with the Bill as quickly as 

ossible. 

Mr. COURTNEY asked whether, in 
view of the Notice of Motion given by 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
with reference to the conduct of the 
Speaker, the Government would take up 
the Bill to-morrow ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I did not hear the Notice of Motion put 
down by the hon. Member for Sligo ; 
but I may say that it is the intention of 
the Government to deal,with the Bill to- 
morrow. 


IRELAND—EXTRA POLICE TAX, 
LIMERICK. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Government propose to 
take any steps for the purpose of re- 
covering from the Corporation of Lime- 
rick the sum due to the Government for 
extra police ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN, 
in reply, said, he thought he had an- 
swered the Question during the Autumn 
Session. He would, however, answer 
the hon, Gentleman again, if he would 
put the Question on the Paper. 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ae 


ARMY RESERVE FORCE. 
MESSAGE FROM HER MAJESTY. 
Her Majesty’s Message considered. 


Message again read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for Her 
Most Gracious Message communicating to this 
House that Her Majesty had thought it neces- 
sary to direct, by Proclamation, that certain 
persons who would otherwise be entitled, in 
pursuance of the terms of their enlistment, to 
be transferred to the Reserve, shall continue in 
Army Service for such period, not exceedin 
the period for which they might be sere 8 | 
to serve if they were transferred to the Reserve 
and called out for permanent service, as to Her 
Majesty may seem expedient.’’—( The Marquess 
of Hartington.) 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he pro- 
posed to move an Amendment to the 
Motion of the noble Lord similar to that 
which was moved in 1878 by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) when a Motion of the 
same sort was before the House. On 
that occasion the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
‘‘told’’ for his hon. Friend, and he saw 
among those who voted in favour of the 
Amendment the Prime Minister and 
many other Gentlemen now sitting on 
the Treasury Bench. He was not going 
to recapitulate what had been said last 
week on the Soudan Question; but the 
House had been told over and over 
again by Her Majesty’s Government, or 
at all events they had been allowed to 
infer it, that Lord Wolseley himself 
had said that it was impossible to re- 
treat from the Soudan. But that was 
entirely inconsistent with the facts. 
Lord Wolseley himself sent home after 
the fall of Khartoum a telegram to 
know what he was to do under the cir- 
cumstances, and the Government left 
the matter to him. He was not, how- 
ever, prepared to accept the responsi- 
bility, and sent home again to know 
whether he was to retreat or go for- 
ward. Her Majesty’s Government then 
said he was not to retreat, but was to 
take such a course as would lead to the 
overthrow of the Mahdi. These ar- 
rangements with respect to the Reserve 
and Militia were based upon the deci. 
sion taken by Her Majesty’s Goyern. 
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ment. He did not knowthe view taken by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite ; but there were 
many who sat near him who really could 
not conscientiously vote for anything 
that was based upon the wild Expedi- 
tion to overthrow the Mahdi. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Ohatham (Mr. Gorst) had that day asked 
a Question with respect to a speech 
recently made by Lord Wolseley. That 
speech appeared in Zhe Standard, which 
was generally a very correct paper, and 
there was no reason to doubt the ac- 
curacy of the version of the speech it 
published. In that speech Lord Wolse- 
ley said that if he had to remain 100 
years in the Soudan he would overthrow 
the Mahdi. That was a more definite 
pledge than had been given by Her 

ajesty’s Government. It was true 
during the recent debates they had 
several assurances given them that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
act aggressively against the Soudan 
until they had conquered and broke the 
power of the Mahdi, but they were not 
told who was to be set up to govern in 
his stead. Whoever his successor might 
be, it was perfectly clear that we would 
have to remain there to support his 
authority. If he and his hon. Friends 
did not oppose this policy,; they perhaps 
might be told afterwards that they had 
assented to it. He thought it necessary 
on the part of those who agreed with 
him that they should on the very first 
occasion and on every occasion protest 
against the course which they believed 
would lead to our assuming in the Sou- 
dan very much the same position that 
we had assumed in Egypt, and to our 
saying that we intended to come away, 
while practically we stayed there year 
after year. The Correspondent of Zhe 
Daily Chronicle with the Army in the 
Soudan said that the greatest discontent 
existed among the soldiers themselves 
as soon as they heard that they were to 
remain in that country, for they felt 
that they would die like flies. Why 
should not Lord Wolseley be told to 
withdraw to Wady Halfa or some such 
place, as it would be impossible until 
next autumn to make the advance to 
Khartoum? He had asked the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Mr. O’Kelly), 
who had been at Dongola for a con- 
siderable time, what his view of the 
military situation was, and his hon. 
Friend told him it was absurd to say 
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that Lord Wolseley could not with- 
draw with the greatest ease by the Nile. 
There would not be any difficulty what- 
ever in the operation, as there was 
alongside the Nile a path which would 
facilitate the retreat of our Forces. In 
conclusion the hon. Gentleman moved 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. CARBUTT seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end thereof, the words ‘‘ but 
that this House regrets that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have thought it right to advise that 
certain persons, who otherwise would be en- 
titled to be transferred to the Reserve, should 
continue in Army Service, in connection with a 
determination to interfere by force of arms in 
the internal Government of the Soudan, and to 
engage in military operations in that Country, 
beyond those required to enable the 
under the command of Lord Wolseley to with- 
draw from it.’”’"— (Mr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sim HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
the silence with which the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech was received in all quarters 
of the House showed that he would not 
get much support. He did not rise for 
the purpose of supporting the Amend- 
ment. His object was to draw the at- 
tention of the House to certain grave 
reflections which he thought were in- 
separable from the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Message. The fact 
that the Household troops had within a 
period of two and a-half years been 
twice sent out of this country was of 
itself a very serious and grave incident. 
In former days the departure of the 
Guards from Great Britain was an event 
of equal political and military signifi- 
cance, and it was a sign that we meant 
business. He wished to know whether 
we meant business now, and, if so, what 
business did we mean? Did they con- 
sider they had a greater business in 
hand now than they had, for instance, 
in 1857, when the Guards were not 
called out of England? They were sent 
out in 1862, he thought; but then we 
were threatened with a war with the 
United States, and their departure had 
an important political bearing on the 
question ; but now why were they send- 
ing the Guards out? Why was it that 
since Waterloo they had only been out 
five times—twice within the last three 
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years? Of course, the officers and all 
ranks of Household troops were ready, 
anxious, and happy to go out; and in 
asking this question why they were sent 
out now he was asking a question which 
no officer of the Household troops could 
ask. But he felt free to do so, never 
having been in the Army ; and, speaking 
entirely as a civilian, he thought he was 
entitled to ask why there was this depar- 
ture from what had hitherto been the 
precedent of the Service. Why were 
the Guards called upon to do double 
duty? He might ask whether they had 
a greater business now than in 1857, 
when the Guards were not sent? And 
if they had not, then they were driven 
to the possible conclusion that the House- 
hold troops were sent because they had 
no other troops to send. The Expedi- 
tion which recently left these shores 
would shortly call for reinforeements ; 
and it was not too much to suppose that 
before the troops were six weeks out, in 
every battalion which was now in Egypt 
peters 100 men would be disabled 

yy wounds or sickness, and how were 
the reinforcements to be wo) ya 
Were they ready at this moment? He 
was afraid the answer to the question 
could not be given by pointing to any 
battalion now on home service. The 
battalions at home just now were no- 
thing but depleted skeletons, full of raw 
recruits or invalids, almost every avail- 
able man having been sent out. Take 
the Guards now in London. They were 
very good stuff for soldiers, but they 
were not soldiers yet, and, what was 
more, they were not becoming soldiers, 
because they had to do garrison duty, and 
were not being instructed in musketry or 
signalling. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had taken power to call out the Re- 
serves; but what were they guing to do 
with them? Were they going to send 
them out beside their old comrades, and 
to serve under their old commanders, 
or were they to be sent to strange 
depots to go through the weary round 
of garrison duty? If it was the latter, 
he thought a grave mistake was being 
made. He was told that the men in 
the Reserve were not coming out this 
time so well as they did last time. The 
reason was that instead of being sent to 
serve under their old officers they were 
to be sent to strange battalions to do 
monvtonous home duty. The Govern- 
ment would be obliged to send out 
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married men, although they were more 
costly to send out than young soldiers. 
But they dared not send out young 
soldiers. They had sent out a battalion 
of Rifles to Gibraltar; but the noble 
Lord when asked about it had declined 
to give an answer. The fact was that 
there were 254 men in that battalion 
who had received no instruction in 
musketry. They dared not reinforce 
fighting lines with troops of that cha- 
racter. Shortly after Rorke’s Drift 
something happened which ought to 
convey a grave lesson to the country. A 
field officer had given him the narrative 
of the occurrence by an eye-witness. 
There was a battalion of old soldiers, 
Highlanders, on the return from India, 
and two battalions of young soldiers 
from England. They were bivouacked 
in line of columns on a hill-side, with 
pickets thrown out and batches of 
friendly Zulus in front. During the 
night the musket of one of the Zulus 
went off by mistake. A panic ensued. 
The pickets fired, and ran in. The 
Highlanders fell in as steadily as on a 
barrack parade. The young soldiers 
were in the wildest confusion. They 
fired at every moving object, and, in- 
credible and discreditable as it may 
seem, no fewer than 10,000 rounds of 
ammunition were fired before order was 
restored. The result was that five of 
our own men and 15 or 16 friendly Zulus 
were killed. He felt it incumbent on 
every man who knew anything of the 
question to warn the public against 
what was being done in sending un- 
trained troops out of the country. Let 
it be imagined for a moment what would 
have been the result if, instead of Lord 
Wolseley having been allowed to cull 
from the entire Service almost every 
seasoned soldier in it, he kad been sup- 
plied with inexperienced and young bat- 
talions such as he had referred to; and 
if they had been exposed to such trials 
and such rigours as the gallant troops 
under General Earle, Sir Redvers Buller, 
and Sir Herbert Stewart, he was afraid 
the tale to be told on their return would 
be a sadder tale than they had listened to 
of late. Their loss would have been 
heavier—very probably they would have 
been annihilated. What were we doing 
to prepare for reinforcements? There 
was a general misapprehension in the 
mind respecting the Reserve Forces and 


the Auxiliary Forces. The Auxiliary 
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Forces consisted of the Militia and the 
Volunteers. To them should be com- 
mitted garrison and Colonial duty. To 
commit to Army Reserve men the duty 
which ought to be be committed to the 
Auxiliary Forces was a great mistake. 
He wished, therefore, to know from the 
Secretary of State for War what was 
going to be done when the Reserves 
were called out, and what troops were 
to be sent to support those troops which 
had gone to the front already? He 
thought he saw in the present action 
of the Government another instance of 
a step being taken without considera- 
tion of what the next step was to 
be. He wished the Government to 
consider what what was to be the next 
step, and how the troops already sent 
out were to be supported. He was 
anxious that in what might be the last 
act of the present Administration they 
should not be ‘‘ too late,” but in time. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND sug- 
gested that instead of sending out 
Household troops they should send 
from Ireland some thousands of soldiers 
now quartered in that country with no- 
thing to do. These soldiers had dis- 
tinguished themselves in eviction opera- 
tions. He would suggest, too, that the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, whose bravery 
and discipline had been greatly lauded 
by the Government, were also available 
for service. It was true that the Con- 
stabulary had never been tested in the 
battle field. But they had always been 
earnest in carrying out evictions in Ire- 
land, and had shown themselves ready 
to stab people, irrespective of age or 
sex, in the performance of their duty. 
It would only be reasonable for the Go- 
vernment to give these gentlemen an 
opportunity to distinguish themselves 
against those who had arms in their 
hands. But as the people of Ireland 
regretted the war in the Soudan, they 
would not regret it so much if it brought 
about the removal of some of these 
Forces from the country. He defied the 
Government to withdraw their troops 
from Ireland for the Soudan. Such had 
been the result of the government of 
Ireland in the past, that now in the 
hour of England’s difficulty they dare 
not withdraw their troops from Ireland 
to meet the enemies of England. The 
hon. Member for Wigtown had given a 
graphic description of the re 
meat of our troops, when friendly Zulus 
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were killed, who, he must say, deserved 
to be killed for being friendly. What 
valiant and gallant deeds our gallant 
Army was capable of! That story had 
come fresh upon the House. How, then, 
could the people be expected to know 
what went on in the Soudan? No 
guarantee of the truthfulness of the re- 
ports of what went on at the seat of war 
could be obtained. There would be 
great demonstrations of loyalty in Ire- 
land on the morning when some of the 
regiments in Ireland took their depar- 
ture for the Soudan. The Constabulary 
were a highly-trained body, who would 
render equally good service, and the 
Irish people would gladly see them go, 
and hearty prayers would be offered up 
that none of them might come back. 
It had been announced that the Prince 
of Wales was about to visit Ireland, 
and he believed that if the Government 
determined upon withdrawing a large 
number of troops from that country it 
would go a long way towards insuring 
His Royal Highness a hearty welcome. 
He thought that if hon. Members and 
the people of England would but study 
the extraordinary position of the Go- 
vernment with regard to Ereland they 
could not but fail to see how detrimental 
it was to the true interests of the Empire 
atlarge. If, ‘also, the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary were sent to the Soudan it 
would go far to make both the noble 
Marquess and the Prime Minister popu- 
lar, and do much to settle the Irish 
Question. 

Mr. CARBUTT said, he was one of 
those who objected to the Egyptian 
policy of the Government from the be- 
ginning, and on every possible occasion 
he would oppose their going on with the 
war in the Soudan. The result of the 
debate last week was that the right hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) had 
got the substance, and the Radical 
Members who opposed the Government 
had only got the shadow. We had got 
into a war of which we could not see 
the end, and it might be the beginning 
of the downfall of England. It was to 
be feared that large numbers of the 
troops to be sent out would perish from 
disease and from the heat. Were we 
able to send out the reinforcements that 
would be required, and also the 30,000 
men that it was said would be required 
to protect the railway from Suakin to 
Berber, if the House permitted the rail- 
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way to be made? As to our setting up 
a good Government at Khartoum, could 
anyone prove that there was not a good 
Government there already? It was 
stated that on the fall of Khartoum not 
a single woman or child was killed ; and 
if that was so, did it not prove, after 
such a siege, that there must be a good 
Government at Khartoum already? It 
would be the duty of the Members who 
disapproved the policy of the Govern- 
ment to do all they could to bring Lord 
Wolseley back to the frontier of Egypt, 
and with that object he should join with 
those Members in giving opposition to 
the Vote. 

‘Mr. GORST said, he believed he was 
representing the feeling of a large num- 
ber of persons in this country when he 
expressed deep regret at the manner in 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
treated the offers of military assistance 
from some of the Colonies. Everybody 
who was attached to the British Empire 
was delighted by the offers of assistance 
which were made to the Government 
from New South Wales, Canada, Vic- 
toria, South Australia, and Queensland ; 
and if they had been received in the 
spirit in which they were made it was 
probable that New Zealand and other 
Colonies would have followed suit, and 
we might have assembled in Egypt a 
body of troops which would have repre- 
sented not only the Mother Country and 
India, but almost all the self-governing 
Colonies. We could all judge what a 
ome moral effect a spectacle of that 

ind would have produced upon the 
Powers of Europe at a time when even 
Members of the House where speaking 
of the decadence and downfall of the 
Empire. The Government having the 
singular good fortune to receive those 
offers ought to have accepted them with 
thanks and enthusiasm; but instead of 
doing that, they only allowed New South 
Wales to send a contingent, which it 
appeared to have ready, and which our 
military necessities almost obliged them 
to accept, and to the other Colonies they 
returned a cold and unsympathetic an- 
swer that the assistance proffered was 
not wanted, and that if it were needed 
further communications would be made. 
He should have thought also that Her 
Majesty’s Government would have laid 
on the Table at once the precise terms of 
the offers, together with their replies. 
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they were ashamed of what they had 
done, and feared the condemnation of 
the Opposition and thecountry. He did 
not think a Motion of the kind before 
the House should pass without a protest 
against the conduct of the Government 
in this matter. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
he thought it was not a very patriotic 
suggestion that 14,000 men should be 
sent from Ireland to the Soudan in order 
to fight against the 1,000 Irishmen who, 
it was said, were going from America to 
join the Mahdi. Ifsuch a proposal were 
to be carried into effect, an encounter 
between men of the same nationality, 
which might take place under such cir- 
cumstances, would not tend to foster 
Irish unity so frequently advocated by 
hon. Members opposite from Ireland. 
Such speeches as the last were made by 
Members to catch their constituents. He 
was not in the position of having to 
make speeches to catch his constituents ; 
he did not come to the House with the 
intention of making his Parliamentary 
position a monetary transaction. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I rise 
to Order, and I ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
whether the hon. Baronet is in {Order in 
imputing to hon. Members that they 
came into this House for the purpose of 
making their position a monetary trans- 
action? Under ordinary circumstances 
I would not take any notice of anything 
the hon. Baronet said. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The remarks of 
the hon. Baronet were not, in my opi- 
nion, relevant to the subject before the 
House. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
was very sorry if he had said anything 
irrelevant, and he was delighted at the 
brightness of intellect displayed by the 
hon. Member for Wexford in repudiating 
the transaction he had described. He 
was also very glad to notice the con- 
tempt which the hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to entertain for the opinions he 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien) had expressed. 
The House was discussing operations 
which the Government were about to 
undertake in the Soudan, which were of 
such grave importance that it was not 
until half-past 11 on Friday night that 
the hon. Gentleman was able to make up 
his mind how to vote. He certainly did 
not propose to imitate the conduct of the 
hon. Member and those who sat with 


He supposed they did not do so because | him in endeavouring to ridicule and in 
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sneering at 14,000 Irishmen, but would 
eg the Motion of the Government. 

m WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was pleased to hear the observations 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham, because, if there was one thing 
which struck the House on Thursday 
last, it was the fact that the Prime Mi- 
nister, in the announcement which he 
made, made no reference to the action 
of the Colonies, said hardly a word as to 
the death of General Gordon, and did 
not speak of the bravery and gallantry 
of the troops. This was an occasion 
when, if Ministers were at one, and 
wished to put before the country what 
they really felt, the loyalty of our Oolo- 
nies, in spite of the manner in which 
they had been treated, might have been 
fitly acknowledged. It was no use to do 
this after the event, when the public had 
begun to murmur, and the papers to 
point out the Ministers’ omissions. It 
was no use, then, their trying to remedy 
the mistake. The Prime Minister had 
missed his opportunity on the first meet- 
ing of Parliament, and showed he had 
lost touch with, and was out of harmony 
with, the nation. He wished on this 
question to ask the noble Lord to state 
the number of men now serving with 
their regiments whom he was going to 
detain, not allowing them to go into the 
Reserve? That was the only question 
before the House at the moment. Volun- 
teers were also to be invited from the 
Reserves; but the Reserves were not to 
be called out. Could the noble Lord state 
the number retained and the number 
that were calculated as likely to volun- 
teer? At the present time we had 
war, or nearly war, in South Africa; a 
serious state of things, not quite war, 
existed also on the Afghan Frontier ; 
and the very fact that the Guards had 
been called out showed the position 
in which the country was now placed. 
The noble Lord knew that he could 
not take a regiment from Ireland ; 
and he should like to know what was 
the present condition of the Army and 
of those Forces which could be put into 
the Line in case of necessity? He was 
entitled to press for an answer to such a 
question. The noble Lord and those 
who sat with him on the Ministerial 
Bench had been the most strenuous ad- 
vocates of the short-service system, but 
had signally failed to make that system 
efficient. Lord Wolseley, the Secretary 
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of State for War knew, had asked for a 
 sggea body of men of the P-gp! and 

is request was for all old so. diers 
That General, it should be remembered, 
was an advocate and apostle of the short- 
service system ; yet when he came to a 
difficulty and he was in command, Lord 
Wolseley advocated sending out old sol- 
diers into the field. Would the noble 
Lord say whether taking from each 
Cavalry regiment in the Service one 
troop, and that composed of the best 
officers and men, was making of each of 
those regiments an efficient or an ineffi- 
cient regiment? When called upon to 
send two regiments to the Soudan, he 
sent two squadrons from each of two 
regiments differently armed—from the 
Lancers and from the Hussars. He 
stated that the Lancers were the best to 
send. [The Marquess of Hartineron 
dissented.| Then he misunderstood the 
noble Lord. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I said it was desirable to send out two 
squadrons of each. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he had asked the noble Lord whether 
the squadrons were to be made into one 
regiment; but at the time the Question 
was put the noble Lord could not give 
an answer. It was not out of place to 
repeat that Question now, because if 
the Government could not send out 
from the two regiments he had named 
more than two squadrons of efficient 
men, that would be a good answer 
why they were not sent. The hon. 
Member for Wigtonshire (Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell) had referred to the num- 
ber of men in one regiment who had 
never been through musketry instruc- 
tion, and the noble Lord knew that such 
would be the state of every regiment 
now at home. Another crue! case was 
this. There was a regiment gone to the 
front, the second battalion of which 
ought to have been at home. But they 
were sent to the Mediterranean, and the 
moment they got there they were called 
upon to send large drafts to their other 
battalion, and did so. What a position 
in which to place a commanding officer! 
He denuded his regiment of all the best 
men, and when afterwards ordered to 
proceed to the front himself, he had to 
take undrilled, inefficient recruits. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 


pen gen in making his remarks, 
seemed to have forgotten the division 
3M 
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when 455 Members voted for the pro- 
secution of the war, the hon. Member 
and his Friends numbering only 112 on 
the other side. But he only asked for an 
answer from the noble Lord, and would 
not say anything further. The Govern- 
ment had failed, and short service had 
failed, because they had copied foreign 
nations, forgetting, however, that foreign 
nations did not take men into the Army 
so young as we did at the present time. 
We took boys of 16 calling themselves 
18, two or three years younger at the 
latter age than they were taken under 
the conscription by foreign nations. He 
thanked God we had not conscription ; 
but we wanted more men and a larger 
Army to carry on the multifarious duties 
that fell upon this great country. 
Cotonet NOLAN said, the fault of 
the Army system for the last 10 or 12 
years was that, owing to a too rigid 
economy, the regiments had been filled 
up with boys. He complained of the 
manner in which the Reserves were 
being called out, and observed that 
other countries did not call out their 
Reserves except for first-class wars. The 
way in which our Reserves were being 
treated would interfere with their get- 
ting employment. The Government were 
going to put 40 or 50 perfectly efficient 
officers in the Reserve, and were, at the 
same time, spending money in calling 
out Reserve men. That was ee 
money in two ways, and spending muc 
more than would otherwise be required. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not think it was necessary, 
neither would the House allow him, to 
enter at any length into a reply to the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. La- 
bouchere), who objected altogether to 
the Address that had been moved. He 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Baronet 
opposite (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), that 
if anything had been decided by the 
yote of the House on Friday night, 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley), it was 
that the House was prepared to continue 
the war, and not to adopt the policy ad- 
vocated by his hon. Friend—that a policy 
of retreat should be immediately en- 
joined on Lord Wolseley. The only part 
of the hon. Member’s speech as to which 
he need say a word was with reference 
to a statement made by the Correspon- 
dent of The Datly Chronicle that great 
discontent prevailed in Buller’s Force, 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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and that in the summer the men would 
die like flies. As for himself, he had 
not seen any such statement, neither did 
he apprehend that our men would suffer 
during the summer in that way. He un- 
derstood the writer to say the announce- 
ment that the troops were to remain in 
the Soudan during the summer was not 
received with enthusiasm ; but what the 
Correspondent said about the hardships 
which that decision would entail pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the 
Army remained at Gakdul and other 
positions where there was very little ac- 
commodation. But in that case every- 
thing would be done to mitigate the 
hardships. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton and the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) referred to 
the possibility of a retreat by the Nile, 
and of Lord Wolseley being able to take 
boats down the river. But if anything 
had been decided by the House, it was 
that Lord Wolseley should not retreat. 
The hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell) asked why the Guards had 
been sent out, and said that it indicated 
a serious state of affairs; he also said 
that double duty had been thrown upon 
them. [Sir Hzerszert Maxweti: That 
it was not usual for the Guards.] He 
understood the hon. Baronet to say that 
double duty was thrown upon them. It 
should be remembered that the Guards 
did not take ordinary garrison duty 
abroad, and that the occasions on which 
they had been sent out were not very 
frequent ; but still they were expected, 
and they expected themselves, to be em- 
ployed whenever there was a prospect of 
active and serious service. The hon. 
Member asked what was the necessity 
for sending them out. Well, the hon. 
Gentleman knew that the organization 
of the Army had been for some years 
under a strain. Since the Egyptian oo- 
cupation in 1881, there had been several 
Expeditions sent out. There had been 
Lord Wolseley’s first Expedition, there 
had been General Graham’s Suakin Ex- 

edition, there had been Lord Wolse- 
ey’s Expedition up the Nile, and there 
had been a considerable Expedition to 
South Africa. That pre-supposed that 
our Army, of very moderate size, had 
been subjected to a very considerable 
strain, more especially when it was borne 
in mind that it was a short-service Army 
on a peace footing. Under those cir- 
cumstances, the House need not be sur- 
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rised if we had not at home a large 
peal of battalions of fully trained 
soldiers ready to set out at a moment’s 
notice to reinforce an Army in the field. 
The hon. Gentleman said that our bat- 
talions at home were “ depleted skele- 
tons, full of young soldiers.” He (the 
Marquess of Hartington) did not know 
that a depleted skeleton was full of any- 
thing. e hon. Member was wrong in 
saying that they had called out the Re- 
serves. On former occasions the Reserves 
had been called out, and he was happy 
to say that they had promptly obeyed 
the call. Butin the present case they 
had not called out the Reserves, but only 
requested them to volunteer. Volun- 
teering in a certain limited condition 
had been in progress since September 
last, and already from 1,700 to 1,800 
volunteers had offered and been accepted. 
The conditions were now very greatly 
extended ; but, should volunteering fail 
to meet the necessities, the Government 
would not hesitate to call out the Re- 
serves. In further reply to the hon. 
Member, he would point out that, as re- 
cruiting had been progressing very ra- 
pidly during the last two years, it was 
not surprising that there were in the 
Army a large number of men who had 
not completed their course of musketry. 
He did not think that there was any 
foundation for the statement that garri- 
son duty was now so severe that insuffi- 
cient time was left in which to train 
young soldiers in other respects. He re- 
gretted thatthe hon. Membershould have 
thought it necessary to repeat a story, 
not authenticated, which he had heard 
about a discreditable panic among our 
soldiers in Zululand. On the occasion 
referred to, an alarm occurred in con- 
nection with a night attack, which, if 
true, was not, perhaps, altogether credit- 
able to the officers and men concerned ; 
but : did not assume grave proportions 
at all. 

Srk HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that the occurrence had been described 
to him by an eye-witness. He had not 
related it in order to discredit either 
officers or men, but to show the danger 
of sending young and untried soldiers 
into the field. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he imagined, notwithstanding this 
disclaimer, that the great majority of 
the officers would consider this scare or 
panic, if true, wasdisereditable. At the 
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same time, he thought it would have be- 
come the hon. Member to make sure 
that the story was not exaggerated. In 
regard to the manner of the reception 
given by the Government to the ex- 
tremely satisfactory offers which had 
recently been made by our Colonies, the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) was labouring under a mis- 
take. Only one of the offers in question 
—namely, that from New South Wales— 
wasan offer to send an actually-organized 
Force at a moment’s notice, for which 
the means of transport were provided, 
and that offer was accepted without any 
hesitation whatever. That contingent 
could leave Australia and reach Suakin 
as soon as the Expeditionary Force 
despatched from this country. The case 
of the other Colonies was different. 
While the Government did not want to 
make the slightest distinction between 
the patriotic spirit which animated every 
one of them, yet they were not offers of 
corps ready to be embarked on the 
instant, and they could not arrive at 
Suakin until after the attack on, and the 
dispersal of, Osman Digna’s Force would 
have taken place. Those corps would, 
therefore, have had to remain at Suakin 
during the whole summer awaiting the 
autumn operations. The Government, 
however, had not declined any offer, and 
they were now in communication with the 
Representatives of the Colonies, with a 
view of ascertaining the exact amount of 
assistance which each Colony was in a 
position to supply, and the best way in 
which it could be utilized. He thought 
it would have been unbusiness-like and 
unwise if the Government, without 
making inquiry, had said to the Colo- 
nies—‘‘ Send us as many troops as you 
like to Suakin; we will do the best we 
can with them when they arrive.” An 
hon. Member had observed that it was 
curious that Lord Wolseley, who was 
the great champion of the short-service 
system, should have asked that. old 
soldiers should be sent out to form the 
Camel Corps. In answer to that he had 
to say that, to the best of his belief, 
Lord Wolseley had not stipulated that 
the men should be over a certain age. 
It was, of course, not usual to send men 
under 20 on active service. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
said, he wished to ask a question with 
regard to the offers from the Colonies ; 
but he must first remark that if the 
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noble Marquess could always answer 

uestions on behalf of the Government, 
the House would never have to complain 
of that levity and want of sympathy 
with patriotic proposals which were 
sometimes manifested by Members of 
the Ministry. It appeared to him Lord 
Derby was using in this Government 
the same invigorating influence that he 
employed in the late Ministry, and with 
the same result. He wanted to know 
why the offers of the Colonies were not 
accepted at once, the execution of them 
pase | delayed till the close of the sum- 
mer? He understood that the offers 
were refused, but that the Colonies were 
told that they might renew them at a 
later date. This caused a great damp 
to the spirits of the Colonies, who be- 
lieved, up to this very moment, that 
their offers of assistance had been re- 
fused, which was a fact greatly to be 
deplored. Why, he asked, had no 
Papers been presented to Parliament on 
the subject? Perhaps now the House 
might be given a specimen of the literary 
composition on this very important 
matter of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Colonial Office, who seemed to 
occupy a middle place between a wet 
blanket and a upas tree. He also 
wished to know what was the intention 
of the Government with regard to the 
remaining soldiers in the garrison of 
Kassala? They were entitled to know 
whether the splendid defence of Kassala 
would be thrown away, like that of 
Khartoum? The intelligence of the fall 
of Khartoum did not make any impres- 
sion on Her Majesty’s Government, and 
certainly not upon the Head of it. He 
wished to ask the Representatives of 
the Government present to inform the 
House distinctly whether they had any 
policy at all with regard to Kassala, or 
whether they intended to allow the re- 
mainder of that garrison to be sacrificed 
as ruthlessly as the other garrisons 
which had depended on the word of Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 


Army 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 19; Noes 
149: Majority 130.—(Div. List, No. 36.) 

Main Question again proposed. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that, as no answer had been given, he 


felt bound to ee rt his question as to 
the intentions of the Government with 
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regardtothe Kassala garrison. Were Hot 
Majesty’s Government going to abandon 
Kassala, and allow its garrison to be 
massacred and slaughtered, as the garri- 
sons of other places in the Soudan had 
been massacred and slaughtered? He 
did not desire in any way to interfere 
with the military preparations of the 
Government; but he desired an aiswet 
to this plain question—Did Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to raise no 
finger to assist the Kassala garrison in 
its present great straits? He considered 
he was entitled to an answer to his ques- 
tion. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, he was sorry he was not 
in his place when the hon. Gentleman 
put this question before ; but he did not 
think that he was able to add very much 
to what he stated on this subject at 
Question-time that day, and also on 
Friday. He then stated that Lieutenant 
Colonel Chermside, the Egyptian Go- 
vernor of the Red Sea Littoral, had in- 
structions to do all he could, through 
Native tribes, and also by means of com- 
munications with the King of Abyssinia, 
to carry provisions into the town, or 
facilitate the retreat of the Kassala gar- 
rison. This was quite irrespective of the 
recent Treaty with the King of Abys- 
sinia, of which he had spoken. An idea 
had got abroad that by that Treaty the 
King of Abyssinia engaged to march to 
Kassala and relieve it. That was not 
so. He had merely undertaken to facili- 
tate the retreat of the garrison through 
his territory. Oolonel Chermside had 
been directed to enter into arrangements 
by which the assistance of the King of 
Abyssinia could be utilized. It was very 
easy to reproach the Government; but 
he would ask hon. Members not to con- 
fine themselves to attack, but to ask 
themselves what measures they would 
themselves suggest. Kassala was 290 
miles inland. How did the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Portsmouth pro- 
pose that the Kassala garrison should be 
rescued? Nobody could sympathize 
more deeply than himself, and so did 
Her Majesty’s Government, with the 
position of the Kassala garrison, or more 
admire its gallantry; but, so far as the 
circumstances of time and place per- 
mitted, they had done all that it was in 
their power to do. 

Sr MICHAEL HIOKS-BEACH 
said, that that was not the first time on 
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which the House had heard from the 
Government of their deep sympathy 
with these garrisons. He was quite 
willing to believe in the existence of 
that sympathy; but what was the good 
of it, since it did nothing whatever to 
help the garrisons? At the very time 
that the Government were sending mes- 
sages of a very flattering and grateful 
nature to General Gordon, they had 
declined to take any action to rescue 
him. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) asked hon. Mem- 
bers to do what was essentially the duty 
of the Government. By the original 
mission of General Gordon, they under- 
took to do what they could to rescue the 
garrisons; and it was not for the Go- 
vernment to ask hon. Gentlemen to sug- 
est what plan they would recommend. 
ut that was not all. As had been 
inted out by the hon. Member for 
ortsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
something had been recently sanctioned 
by the Government which materially in- 
terfered with the steps that might other- 
wise have been taken to rescue the 
arrisons. Massowah had been oceupied 
& the Italian Government; and so far 
as could be gathered from the statement 
of the noble Lord, to which he had lis- 
tened most attentively, it was Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government who first suggested 
that Massowah should be one of the 
places occupied by Italy.- This, it was 
said, had evel M hindered the Egyp- 
tian authorities on the coast from carryin 
out those measures of relief on which 
they had determined; nor was that un- 
natural, having regard to the fact that 
the Italians occupied Massowah without 
the assent of the Sultan. That occu- 
pation, for which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was responsible, had, there- 
fore, thrown on them a still greater duty 
to provide for the relief of ae. He 


did not suggest that they should send an | 


Expedition of British troops to relieve 
it; but since Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had sanctioned the occupation of 
Massowah by Italian troops, and since 
that had interfered with the operations 
which Colonel Chermside was prepared 
to take for the relief of Kassala, they 
ought, in some way or other, to approach 
the Italian Government on the matter, 
and endeavour to get it to go to the 
assistance of a. He threw that 
out as a suggestion, and would make a 
present of it to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment; but, of course, he was ignorant 
of many of the circumstances of the 
case. Tho Government only were ac- 
uainted with all the circumstances. 
hey had undertaken, by the original 
mission of General Gordon, and by re- 
peated assurances, to do what was pos- 
sible to relieve the garrisons, and the 
House of Commons should call on the 
Government to fulfil their obligations. 
Turning to another matter, the hon. and 
learned Member for Ohatham (Mr. 
Gorst) had made some very apposite re- 
marks on the way in which the advances 
so patriotically made by the Colonial 
Governmerts had been received by Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was impos- 
sible to tell precisely what had happened 
in the matter until the Papers were pre- 
sented ; and he hoped that, with as much 
despatch as possible, they might be laid 
on the Table. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
had always seemed to him that these 
arrisons had been rather hardly used. 
t seemed to him that they could have 
been relieved much more easily than 
the garrison of Khartoum. They had 
been encouraged to resist, and an im- 
mense amount of bloodshed had been 
the consequence. He could not help 
thinking that, if they had been left to 
themselves, they would have fared very 
much better, and would probably have 
made terms with the Mahdi. He feared 
it was possible that, in consequence of 
the action of the Government in con- 
nection with the occupation of Massowah 
by the Italians, they might have given 
offence to the King of Abyssinia, who 
could have given us more assistance in 
this matter than anybody else. He 
wished to explain his action in not 
opposing the Government in the divi- 
sion which had just been taken. He 
thought it his duty to oppose anything 
that led to what he jae. s\ the most 
intolerable insanity of this great Ex- 
pedition to the Soudan, and he should 
do so at every stage and in every form. 
But he had also felt that, owing to our 
having this Egyptian millstone, as it 
were, around our necks, we were being 
kicked all over the world ; and he thought 
that, under all the circumstances of the 
country, they would be wrong in at- 
tempting to deprive the country of the 
services of the Militia, or doing any- 
thing to weaken our defensive position at 
home. 
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Mr. ONSLOW said, his hon. Friend 
jor H. Drummond Wolff) had brought 
orward a most painful subject; and it 
was not worthy of the noble Lord, asa 
Minister of the Crown, to make such an 
answer. The fact was, the noble Lord 
wished again to shirk responsibility, 
in the same way that the Government 
had done through all that affair. He 
had no business to ask a private Mem- 
ber of the Opposition—‘‘ What would 
your policy be?” He did not wish to 
use strong language in that House on 
this subject; but he should use it out- 
side. It was this constant shirking of 
responsibility which had led the country 
to complain of the conduct of the Go- 
vernment. It was said that some gene- 
ral instructions had been given to Colonel 
Chermside ; but would those instructions 
save the starving garrison of Kassala? 
His own belief was that the whole gar- 
rison would go like Khartoum. The 
noble Lord came forward to try to deceive 
the public by saying that the sition 
should have saved Khartoum. He could 
tell the noble Lord one thing—that, if 
the Conservatives had been in Office, 
they would not have allowed these gar- 
risons to be sacrificed piecemeal as they 
had been. The Government had, in 
order to secure votes, run the Franchise 
Bill against Gordon, who had unfortu- 
nately been sacrificed. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty 
for Her Most Gracious M e communicating 
to this House that Her Majesty had thought it 
necessary to direct, by Proclamation, that cer- 
tain persons, who would otherwise be entitled, 
in pursuance of the terms of their enlistment, to 
be transferred to the Reserve, shall continue in 
Army Service for such period, not exceeding 
the period for which they might be required to 
serve if they were transferred to the Reserve 
and called out for permanent service, as to Her 
Majesty may seem expedient. 

To be presented by Privy Oounoillors. 


MILITIA. 
MESSAGH FROM HER MAJESTY. 

Her Majesty’s Message considered. 

Message again read. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
moved— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for Her 
Most Gracious M: communicating to this 
House that Her Majesty had thought it neces- 
yh order, by Proelamation, the embodiment 
of itia,’”’ 
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Lorp EUSTACE OECIL said, he had 
no desire to prevent the House proceed- 
ing to other Huninbais ; but he wished to 
urge on the noble Marquess the desira- 
bility of making up the Mititia to its full 
strength. It was high time that some- 
thing should be done for this purpose. 
The Militia was now far below its proper 
standard. The noble Marquess said, on 
& previous occasion, that something had 
been done; but whereas the strength of 
the Militia was 99,000 last year, and 
was to be brought up to 105,000 men 
this year, yet the maximum establish- 
ment was 144,000 men. He was thank- 
ful for small mercies. Still, this was 
mere trifling with an important matter. 
If this was, as the Proclamation de- 
clared, ‘‘a great emergency,” surely it 
was desirable the Militia should be 
brought up to its full strength. As an 
old Guardsman, he had thought it was 
a very strong measure to send the Guards 
out; but if that step was necessary, it 
showed the necessity also of dealing at 
once liberally with the Militia. He 
could not conceive that there could be 
any difficulty about the matter at the 
present time. There was a very de- 

ressed state of trade, and there could 
be no better opportunity for the Govern- 
ment than the present to bring up the 
Militia to its full strength. It seemed 
that there were only six regiments to be 
embodied ; but he should like to know 
if, under this Proclamation, it was in 
the power of the noble Marquess to em- 
body the whole of the Militia if the 
Government thought it necessary to do 
so, and if it was intended to provide any 
portion of the Militia for regular service 
abroad? Of course, in making these re- 
marks, it was impossible for him to say 
what the Government might have in 
view as to the future—in the Campaign 
in the Soudan, or elsewhere; or as to 
the sending of White troops to India to 
take the place of Indian troops sent to 
the Soudan. 

Mr. GOURLEY urged that it would 
be useless to call out the Infantry Militia 
alone. Two regiments of Artillery Militia 
ought also to be embodied and employed 
in preparation for coast defence. 

Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the object of the embodiment 
of certain Militia regiments, as had been 
already stated, was to fill up the places 
of Line regiments now doing duty 
abroad. Six battalions of Militia In. 
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fantry and two brigades of Militia Ar- 
tillery had been embodied to relieve the 
troops remaining in this country of 
a portion of the garrison duty, which 
would otherwise press heavily upon 
them. The noble Lord asked him if 
they had the power, under the present 
Proclamation, of calling out more batta- 
lions if they required them? Undoubt- 
edly, they had power, without any fur- 
ther Proclamation, to call out the whole 
Militia Force of the country; but the 
power was, of course, limited by the] 
money voted by Parliament. It would 
be necessary, on the Vote of Oredit and 
Supplementary Estimates, to inform the 
House of the limit of their intentions 
with regard to the future embodiment 
of the Militia. He might say that at 
present no extension of the ordinary 
terms had been offered to the Militia. 
Recruiting from the Militia was, how- 
ever, improving, and the numbers were 
increasing. No doubt, the Militia was 
below its establishment; but he really 
did not know how the numbers of the 
Militia Establishment had been arrived 
at. Ocertainly, the Militia had never 
been up to its full establishment; but 
he believed that it was now as full as 
it had ever been. The suggestions made 
should have his best consideration. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE said, he thought 
that before the Vote was taken the 
House should have some explanation of 
a recent speech of Lord Wolseley. In 
his capacity of Commander-in-Chief in 
the Soudan he had addressed a number 
of friendlies, telling them that the 
Forces of Her Majesty intended to re- 
main in the Soudan, if necessary, for 
100 years, until the Mahdi had been 
crushed. He thought that Lord Wolse- 
ley should not be allowed to hold lan- 
guage of that character, and further 
compromise this country with the Na- 
tives of the Soudan. They might try to 
overturn the Mahdi, but probably they 
would before long give up that non- 
sense; but, in the meantime, Lord 
Wolseley ought to be informed that he 
was in the Soudan to carry out military 
operations, and not to compromise the 
honour and eredit of the country. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty 
for Her Most Gracious M communicating 
to this House that Her Majesty had thought it 





necessary to order, by Proclamation, the em- 


(Redistribution) Bill. 1806 
bodiment of Militia.—(The Marquess of Hart- 
ington.) 

To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell. Bannerman.) 
[pitt 49.] COMMITTEE. 

[FIRST NIGHT. | 

Order for Committee read. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, in rising to 


move— 

‘* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power in all cases where an 
elector is entitled to one vote only, to enable 
the elector to nominate more than one candidate 
to whom under certain circumstances that vote 
might be transferred in the manner indicated 
by the elector,” 
said, he regretted that several hon. 
Members who were interested in the 
subject were not present, because they 
had thought that it would not come up 
till to-morrow. He understood, however, 
that if he deferred this Motion it would 
not be competent for him to move it 
afterwards. With regard to the ques- 
tion of representation, he thought it 
was a curious illustration how entirely 
most nations ignored the experience of 
others; that the Liberal Farty in Eng- 
land proposed to adopt the system of 
single-Member seats at the very time 
when the Liberals of France were goin 
to abandon it, because they had found 
in practical experience that it had worked 
so badly. The saying of the Prince 
Consort, that Representative Institu- 
tions were on their trial, had been very 
often quoted. It would, indeed, seem 
that government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people, was so ob- 
viously wise and just that it must almost 
of necessity work well in any intelligent 
community. Yet this had certainly not 
been the general experience. Why had 
Democracy so often failed in the past? 
Why in State after State had power so 
often swung from one extreme to the 
other—from the tyrant tothedemagogue, 
and back again from the demagogue tothe 
tyrant? The true reason, he believed, was 
the faulty manner in which the principle 
had been applied ; in fact, that there had 
never yet been true representation on a 
large scale; but the systems adopted 
had given undue power to extreme men, 
leaving those of moderate views, who 
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generally constituted the great majority, 
almost unrepresented and practically 
powerless, there was a general im- 
pression that the present Bill would re- 
eter the country, roughly perhaps, 

ut with substantial fairness, he was 
anxious to show that this would certainly 
not be the case. Let thém take a theo- 
retical case. Suppose a country in which 
there were 1,200,000 Liberal voters, and 
1,000,000 Conservatives. Now, if the 
two Parties were evenly distributed, it 
was clear that the weaker Party would 
be utterly swamped. To use a familiar 
illustration, wherever they dropped a 
bucket in the sea they would bring up 
salt water. In such a case, therefore, 
the 1,000,000 were practically unrepre- 
sented. But they must carry the matter 
a little further. In the House so repre- 
sented the majority might bring forward 
some Bill of an advanced character and 
carry it by the votes of numbers repre- 
senting 800,000 electors, and against 
those representing 400,000, carrying 
it, therefore, 4 Su to 1. But the mi- 
cay in the House would in such a 
case have with them also the 1,000,000 
in the country who were left unre- 
presented, so that, in fact, the measure 
would represent the wishes of only 
800,000 electors, and would be opposed 
to those of 1,400,000. Thus, though 
they were told that that was a just 
system, the result was to enable a 
minority of 800,000 to override a ma- 
jority of 1,400,000. That was, he 

elieved, the main reason why so-called 
Representative Institutions had often 
worked so badly. They saw a practical 
illustration of that in Switzerland. The 
Swiss had a liberal system of represen- 
tation; but they had also what was 
called a ‘Referendum ’’—that was to 
say, Bills which had passed the As- 
sembly were referred to the whole elec- 
torate, by whom they were often re- 
jected. For instance, in one year alone— 
in 1882—a law on the re-organization of 
the Departments of Justice and Police 
cca yg by 214,000 to 150,000; a 
revi Penal Code by 202,050 to 
159,000 ; one on Patents by 190,000 to 
171,000 ; and an Education Bill by 
$17,000 to 170,000. That, then, was the 
manner in which a single-Member system 
worked in a country where the electors 
belonging to the-two great Parties were 
uniformly distributed. But now, still ad- 
hering to the system proposed in the Bill, 
Str John Lubbook 
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let them suppose that the electors belong- 
ing to the two great Parties were not 
uniformly distributed throughout the 
constituencies, but that those of the one 
were more concentrated in particular 
districts—the Liberals, for instance, in 
the great cities. In that case it was 
obvious that their electoral strength 
would, under the present system, be toa 
great extent wasted. There, again, he 
would take an actual illustration from 
Switzerland. The City of Geneva was 
divided into four wards. At the election 
of 1842 the Liberals had a large majority 
in the whole ; but being concentrated 
mainly in one ward, though, of course, 
they carried that one by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, they were defeated by 
small majorities in the other three, and 
the result was felt to be so intolerable 
that the system was altered. Now, his 
firm belief was that it would break down 
here also; and he begged the House, 
therefore, to allow the Committee to take 
those questions into consideration. He 
did not ask the House, however, in 
accepting that Instruction, necessarily to 
adopt the principle, but only to allow 
them the opportunity of discussing it in 
Committee. But even if the House 
were not disposed to accept the principle, 
he would still ask them to adopt that 
Instruction, which would, after all, but 

ive them time for further reflection ; 

ecause it would be the best mode of 
carrying out the object arrived at by the 
hon. Member for Penryn (Mr. Brett), 
and which was supported by the Presi- 
dents of the Board of Trade and of the 
Local Government Board. The cases 
which the hon. Member wished to guard 
against were, no doubt, those in which, 
when several Members of one Party 
stood, they might divide the votes, and 
thus let in an opponent, who might, 
nevertheless, be in a minority of the 
whole voters. The hon. Member for 
Penryn proposed to obviate that by a 
second ballot. He (Sir John Lubbock) 
suggested, on the contrary, a plan which 
would avoid all the turmoil, expense, 
and loss of time incident to a second 
election and yet come to the same re- 
sult. Suppose, for instance, that two 
Liberals and one Conservative were con- 
testing a seat; that one Liberal (A) 
received 6,000 votes, the second Liberal 
(B) 2,000, and the Conservative (0) 
6,000. The hon. Member proposed to 
have asecond ballot, when, no doubt, the 
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less popular Liberal would withdraw, and 
his supporters would decide the contest. 
He (Sir John Lubbock) proposed, on the 
contrary, that each elector should be 
allowed to mark on his voting paper the 
order of his preference. In the case that 
he had supposed, the voting papers of B, 
whoreceived thesmallestnumber of votes, 
would be examined and transferred to 
A or CO, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the voters. That would give 
the same result, but would save the ex- 
penditure of time and money. Prac- 
tically, in fact, the two elections would 
be carried on simultaneously. But 
while he would ask the House to adopt 
the proposed Instruction from that point 
of view, still, if he and those who agreed 
with him were permitted, they were 
anxious to bring forward some other 
Amendments in Committee. In the first 
place, they objected not so much to 
single seats as to the subdivision of 
populous communities. By cutting those 
communities up they weakened local 
life, and undermined the strength of 
local self-government. One great evil 
had been the multiplicity of areas. 
They had municipal areas, areas for 
Poor Law, for education, for water 
rates, and many other purposes, and 
now they were going to multiply them 
still further. In the debate on the 
second reading several hon. Members 
supported the adoption of single seats 
by pointing to the high character of the 
Representatives from Scotland and 
Wales. But Scotland and Wales were 
not cases in point. The constituencies 
there were natural communities; those 
to be formed under the Bill were un- 
natural and arbitrary fragments. More- 
over, the boundaries would require 
continual re-arrangement if constitu- 
encies were to be maintained of equal 
size. Again, the system of mere majority 
voting failed in the very first requisite 
of a representative system—namely, that 
a majority of voters should secure a 
majority of Representatives. Suppose 
in the whole House the Liberals had a 
majority of 50 over Conservatives and 
Home Rulers combined; suppose that 
instead of voting as a whole the House 
was divided into three sections of 220 
Members each. In the Northern sec- 
tion, comprising the Members from 
Scotland and our Northern counties, the 
Liberal majority would be, perhaps, 
100; in the East and the Metropolitan 
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counties the Conservatives might have a 
majority of, say, 10; in Ireland and the 
West the Home Rulers and Conserva- 
tives together — again have a ma- 
jority of 40. us, although in the 
ouse, as a whole, the Liberals would 
have a majority of 50, still, in the 
divided House, the Conservatives and 
Home Rulers would carry two divisions 
out of three. That, in fact, was what 
actually happened in Geneva. There 
was, he knew, an impression that that 
might occur in a few constituencies, but 
that it could not happenin many. That 
idea, however, was a mistake. It had 
been shown over and over again that it 
had actually occurred on Fay we scale, 
In regard to the General Election of 
1874, Mr. Roberts, the able agent 
of the Liberal Party, had stated 
that, in his judgment, the voting 
power of the Liberals was 200,000 more 
than that of the Conservatives. His 
right hon. Friend the Postmaster 
General questioned that; but, with all 
respect to his great abilities, he supposed 
no one on such a question was a higher 
authority than Mr. Roberts. But what- 
ever the voting power in uncontested 
seats might have been, as regarded those 
which were contested there could be no 
question, and he was ready to 
the figures of his right hon. Friend. He 
made the Conservative vote 614,000, and 
the Liberal vote 644,000; while, on the 
other hand, the Conservatives secured 
198 seats, and the Liberals only 168. 
Here, then, it was quite obvious that on 
a large scale, under the system of mere 
majority voting, a minority of electors 
secured a majority of Representatives. 
Would this Bill, he asked, fairly repre- 
sent Scotland? He need not ask the 
few Conservative Members from Seot- 
land. What they would say he knew 
well enough. He asked the Liberals. 
They could not, in honour and con- 
science, say that it would, because the 
knew that it would give them a muc 
larger share of representation than on 
any principle of fairness could be justi- 
fied. Asregarded Wales the same might 
be said. otch and Welsh Liberals 
might support the provisions of the Bill 
on Party grounds; but to do so they 
must sacrifice principle to Party. In 
England, again, though he would not 
trouble the House with figures, it was 
admitted on all sides that the Liberals 
had too few seats in 1874, and too many 
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in 1880. Heturned nexttolreland. If 
they wished to increase as far as possible 
the power of the hon. Member for the 
Oity of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and to ex- 
clude both Liberals and Conservatives 
from the representation of that coun- 
try, they could not do so more effec- 
tually than by this Bill. At any time, 
and in any country, there would, it 
seemed to him, be conclusive arguments 
against the single-Member system ; but 
the present condition of Ireland ren- 
pl the question.in their case one not 
only of important, but vital consequence. 
What, then, did they suggest ? Suppose 
a constituency of 24,000 voters returning 
three Members. They proposed, firstly, 
that it should remain individed ; and, 
secondly, that each elector should have 
only one vote. But if that were all, it 
would be evident that, in some circum- 
stances, the minority might secure two 
Members out of the three. Suppose, for 
instance, that the Liberals were 14,000, 
and the Conservatives 10,000 ; that each 
Party had two candidates, but that one 
of the two Liberals was pre-eminently 
able or popular—say, for instance, the 
present Prime Minister. Then it might 
very well happen that he might receive 
10,000 votes out of the 14,000, leaving 
only 4,000 for the second Liberal candi- 
date; and if the Conservatives divided 
their votes at all equally between their 
two candidates, they would, though in 
the minority, secure two seats out of the 
three. To avoid this, they proposed that 
though each elector should only have 
one operative vote, yet the vote should 
be transferable—that was to say, the 
elector should be permitted to indicate 
what he would wish to be done with it 
if it was not wanted by the candidate of 
his choice. In the case he had assumed 
10,000 Liberals would have voted for 
the Prime Minister by placing 1 against 
his name ; but they would be permitted, 
by placing 2 against the name of any 
other candidate, to indicate the order of 
their preference. In this case 6,001 
votes would be sufficient to secure the 
election of any candidate, because there 
were 24,000 electors and three Repre- 
sentatives. Now, as three times 6,001 
were 18,003, that sum, deducted from 
24,000, left only 5,997. Consequently, of 
the 10,000 votes given to the first Libe- 
ral candidate, whom he would call A, 
he would only require 6,001, leaving 
8,999 to be transferred; and of these, 
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according to all electioneering experi- 
ence, the vast majority would go to the 
second Liberal candidate. In this case, 
therefore, the two Liberal candidates, 
and the most popular of the two Con- 
servatives would be elected. That was 
simple enough. Even if there were 
three or more Liberal candidates, there 
would be no difficulty in transferring 
the votes. Suppose, for instance, there 
were three Liberal candidates—A, B, 
and ©. A had 10,000 votes, of which 
4,000 had to be transferred. If the 
10,000 votes were marked in the second 
place, half for B and half for C, then 
the 4,000 votes would obviously give 
2,000 each for Band CO. If in the whole 
10,000 B had three-quarters and C one- 
quarter, the numbers would be 3,000 
for B and 1,000 for C. This would be 
absolutely fair as between B and C. But 
they had thought that it would pro- 
bably be scarcely worth while to take 
even the small trouble which this would 
involve. The present law provided that 
the voting papers should be well shuffled, 
and after this had been done, if the first 
6,000 votes were put on one side, and 
the 4,000 surplus votes simply divided 
in accordance with the preference marked 
on them, the result would, in a con- 
stituency of 24,000, generally be true 
within 16, and the odds would be 44,000 
to 1 against chance, making a difference 
of 100 from the true result. This had 
been calculated by Mr. Stokes, Professor 
of Mathematics at Cambridge, and he 
was certain that no mathematician would 
deny it. He did not, however, wonder 
that the opponents of the proposal 
should have pressed this objection, be- 
cause they were under a singular mis- 
apprehension. They had tried experi- 
ments on a small scale, and seemed to 
think that the element of chance would 
increase with the numbers. For instance, 
his right hon. Friend the Postmaster 
General, in an article in Zhe Fortnightly 
Review for February, wrote— 

‘In an experiment made to test the scheme 
with 70 voting papers where nine candidates 
were supposed to contest seven seats, the main 
—_— being nearly evenly divided, and an in- 

ependent candidate having nearly the guota, 

I found that 12 shuffles of the papers filled 
always in the same manner brought out five 
different results of the poll, and it is clear that 
with 70,000 voting papers the result would be 
equally the subject of chance. Generally, it 
may be said that the larger the district and the 
more numerous the Members the greater the 
element of chance.’ 
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This was an entire misapprehension. 
The element of chance would be con- 
siderable in a constituency of 70; but 
as the numbers increased the element 
of chance diminished rapidly. The At- 
torney General had fallen into the same 
error. At the same time, as he had al- 
ready stated, the element of chance 
might be entirely eliminated, and that 
with very little extra trouble, by dis- 
tributing the second votes proportionally. 
It cect not fairly be oo that this 
system was either difficult or complex, 
for illustrative elections had been held 
in many places, and actually during 
public meetings. Many thousand votes 
had been reeorded; the spoilt papers 
had been remarkably few ; and the con- 
sequence had been that resolutions in 
favour of the system had been passed 
by overwhelming majorities. During 
the Recess large public meetings had 
been held at Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Nottingham, Leicester, Ox- 
ford, Norwich, Newcastle, Greenwich, 
the Tower Hamlets, Lambeth, Isling- 
ton, St. Pancras, and other places; and 
Greenwich was the only one which ex- 
pressed a preference for the system of 
single seats. His right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had also made a speech 
against the system during the Recess, in 
which he stated— 

“That every elector in either Party would 
be provided with a list, and would be told, with 
the most perfect truth, that if he did not mark 
it in exactly the same order as every other 
elector, the Party to which he belonged would 
go to the wall.” 


That, however, was evidently a misap- 
prehension ; and he understood that his 
right hon. Friend had not at the time 
mastered the system, and that he did 
not now maintain that statement. 

Mrz. TREVELYAN: I do not with- 
draw the general remarks that I made 
on the subject. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman maintain that un- 
less each voter marked his paper in 
exactly the same order his Party would 
go to the wall ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will tell my 
hon. Friend when I speak. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman might 
have stated whether he adhered to the 
statement or not; but, as a matter of 
fact, he was sure the Committee would 
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see that, so long as the Liberals voted for 
all three Liberals, and the Conservatives 
for both Conservatives, it did not matter, 
as far as Party was concerned, in what 
order the votes were arranged. The 
number of Representatives carried by 
each Party would be determined by the 
number of their supporters ; while the 
order would secure the election of the 
most able and popular candidate, or 
candidates, within each Party. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
made a statement very similar to that 
of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, and gave what seemed to be a 
most extraordinary reason, and one very 
uncomplimentary to his fellow-country- 
men— 

“Tf the Party organizers,” he said, ‘‘ give 
no such advice, but recommend their followers 
to vote in the order of their own preference, it 
may well be that large numbers of the Party 
would vote for the candidates in the alphabetical 
order in which they stand on the voting 
paper.”’ 


The ‘capable citizen’? must, indeed, 
have fallen. low before he could be 
capable of such stupidity. The last 
objection which had been urged was 
that it would prevent the formation of a 
strong Government. But, as he had 
shown, mere majority voting and single 
seats would not secure this. Sometimes, 
indeed, it might annihilate the minority, 
and at others it would reduce the ma- 
jority ; and sometimes, as in 1874, even 
give the minority of electors a majority of 
this House. Proportional representation 
was the only true system. It would 
fairly reproduce the views of the country. 
On the other hand, the system proposed 
in the Bill would leave a great deal to 
chance. There was only one other point 
to which he desired to allude; but, to 
his mind, it was the gravest part of the 
whole question. He alluded to the man- 
ner in which this Bill would affect the 
representation of Ireland. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork and his 
followers could not consider it otherwise 
than desirable that they should desire 
to maintain the union with the Sister 
Island. Their strong opposition to their 
designs was a compliment. Under this 
Bill they allotted to Ireland 12 Members 
more than her population entitled her 
to; and then, having done that, they 
devised a system which would tend to 
silence and exclude the Loyalists of Ire- 
land, and give the bitter enemies of the 
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Union more power than under any sys- 
tem of justice or equity they could fairly 
claim. THe believed the Bill, in its pre- 
sent form, would tend to break up the 
Empire, and, perhaps, land them in all 
the horrors of civil war. They advo- 
cated this proposal because it would 
enable them to retain their great com- 
munities undivided ; it would secure the 
election of their tried and trusted leaders; 
it would give a hearing to the minority ; 
insure their just preponderance to the 
majority; and prevent loyal citizens in 
Treland from being silenced and excluded 
by those whose main object it was to 
destroy and break up the British Empire. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power in all cases where an 
elector is entitled to one vote only, to enable 
the elector to nominate more than one candidate 
to whom under certain circumstances that vote 
might be transferred in the manner indicated 
by the elector.” —(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, his 
hon. Friend had made something like an 
appeal to the Government to allow these 
Instructions to the Committee to be 
carried now, so that the whole question 
might be raised in Committee. But to 
do so would be to hold out false hopes. 
It would be far better to state their 
views now. One object he had in view 
was the saving of time, though, of 
course, they could not entirely avoid 
further reference to this matter in de- 
bate by his hon. Friends who might 
move the omission of Clause 8 from the 
Bill. His hon. Friend had put before 
the House those views whieh had been 
already expressed on an early stage of 
the Bill. The belief of the Government 
was that, by the single-seat system gene- 
rally adopted in this Bill, the represen- 
tation of minorities would be secured in 
the most practical form in which it could 
be secured by Parliamentary measures ; 
but his hon. Friend told the House he 
thought minorities would be over-repre- 
sented. (Sir Joun Luszocx: In parti- 
cular cases.| The result of the Bill 
would be to give a large and varied re- 

resentation in that House to minorities. 
is hon. Friend had spoken of the great 
number of meetings held by him and 
those who thought with him in different 
parts of the country, and of the nume- 
rous resolutions carried in their favour; 


. but his hon. Friend had not ventured to 
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assert that the country erally had 
accepted his proposals. His own opi- 


nion was that the country generally had 
not approved those proposals. Machia- 
velli said that when two questions were 
argued before the people by persons of 
equal ability, if the people adopted one 
view that view would probably be the 
best. Judging the matter by this test, 
he thought his hon. Friend would hardly 
be prepared to contend that the people 
of this country had fallen in with his 
view. His hon. Friend said it was a 
curious thing that the Liberal Party in 
France were giving up the single-Mem- 
ber system at the very time when the 
Liberal Party in England were pro- 
posing it. The system embodied in the 

ill was, however, proposed not by the 
Liberal Party only, but also by the other 
great Party in the State, as being a 
scheme worthy of being adopted by the 
country. During the Recess it had been 
accepted by the country with far more 
unanimity than he had anticipated. He 
thought at first that the great towns 
would object to the borough constituen- 
cies being broken up; but his doubts 
had been removed by the experience, of 
the Recess, and he was amazed at the 
popularity of the single-Member system 
in the large towns, while in the counties 
it had been accepted with very little 
difference of opinion indeed. When 
speaking of France, his hon. Friend 
omitted to mention that the system 
which it was proposed to adopt there 
was far more opposed to his views than 
the system embodied in the present Bill. 
He spoke upon this matter with a good 
deal of feeling of sympathy with his 
hon. Friend. He had himself always 
supported the cumulative vote as ap- 
plied to school board elections. If those 
elections were conducted by open voting 
he should have no hesitation in advo- 
cating the cumulative vote; but under the 
ballot there was a great waste of voting 
power in consequence of vast numbers of 
votes being piled upon 2 gs candi- 
dates. Therefore, he some sym- 
pathy with his hon. Friend; and if the 
transferring of votes could be easily ac- 
complished, he would admit that his 
hon. Friend had met some of the diffi- 
culties of the cumulative vote. His hon. 
Friend had referred to the case of 
Switzerland, as showing that the whole 
population of the country frequently 
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opposed posals which had been 
canted through the Federal Council. 


But surely his hon. Friend would be the 
first to admit that this was rather an 
argument against plébiscttes than one in 
favour of the plan he proposed to the 
House. He admitted, indeed, that he 
had not watched the voting of the peo- 
ple in plébiscites in Switzerland so closely 
as his hon. Friend had; but, looking to 
the plébiscites in France, and the con- 
fusing manner in which questions were 
presented to the people, he should be 
inclined to attach much greater weight 
to the vote of a Representative As- 
sembly. There could be no doubt that 
in this country, governed as it was by 
Party, a very small percentage of the 
electorate changing from one side to the 
other would cause a large change in the 
representation of the House. But he 
was far from believing that this was a 
bad thing in itself. On the contrary, 
he thought it was desirable, for forming 
the opinion of the country, that the 
pendulum should swing, perhaps, a little 
further in each direction than the mere 
numbers would lead one to suppose it 
would swing. In his judgment, the 
effect of the single-Member system 
would be to give a fair representation to 
minorities in the country with very bene- 
ficial results. In regard to the second 
ballot, he should not be in Order in dis- 
cussing that question at any length on 
the present occasion. ‘Without going 
into the merits of the matter, and speak- 
ing for himself personally, he might say 
that he was strongly in favour of a se- 
cond ballot at elections. In fact, he be- 
lieved he was the first person to write 
in favour of it in this country. It 
existed in almost every other country. 
er. Gorst: Not in any of the English 

olonies.] He believed, however, it 
would be something like a breach of 
faith to those who had framed this Bill 
on a certain principle if an attempt were 
made to introduce the system of second 
ballot into the Bill itself. At the same 
time, they were all quite able to express 
their opinions on the subject if it were 
separately raised, although he could not 
at this stage consent to its introduction 
into the Seats Bill. He thought his 
hon. Friend would have some difficulty 
in maintaining his assertion that areas 
would be multiplied by the Bill. No 
one could say that the present electoral 
areas were natural areas. The Scotch 
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burghs, for instance, were not natural 
areas. No one who had paid attention 
to the subject would hesitate to say that 
there was a simplification of areas by 
this Bill. The borough of Wenlvuck, on 
a map, looked like a picture in a kalei- 
doscope. His hon. Friend had attacked 
the Postmaster General and the Attorney 
General for their statements with re- 
spect to the Election of 1874. He would 
leave them to speak for themselves. 
But he ought to say that the statement of 
the Postmaster General was that it was 
the unequal franchise which mainly af- 
fected the result of that Election. Then his 
hon. Friend complained that the Conser- 
vative minority in Scotland was virtually 
disfranchised at the present time. The 
Conservative minority in Scotland was 
not without representation, and very 
able representation, in that House at the 
present moment. He admitted the Con- 
servative minority of Scotland was not 
so largely represented as it might be, 
even under the present Bill; and he be- 
lieved some of the criticisms which had 
been made against the present Bill by 
Liberals in Scotland were caused by the 
fact that the Bill was likely to represent 
the Scottish Conservative minority some- 
what more largely than at the present 
time. He hoped the hon. Member would 
join with the Government in resisting 
any attempt to alter the plan of the 
Scottish constituencies, so as to prevent 
that full and fair representation of the 
Scottish Oonservative minority which, he 
believed, this Bill would secure. In 
Ireland also his hon. Friend assumed 
that the Bill would exclude Conservative 
representation. But the single-Member 
system in Ireland would give a fair re- 
presentation to the Oonservative mi- 
nority, possibly a larger one than at 
present. His hon. Friend then spoke of 
the transferable votes, and which votes 
were to be transferred. He said that he 
proposed not to count the whole of the 
preferences expressed ; but then there 
was the question which of them should 
be counted. He had been present on 
all the occasions when the votes were 
counted in his own borough, and also 
at Hackney. It was impossible so to 
shuffle them as to prevent their coming 
in large batches. His hon. Friend the 
Member for South Northumberland (Mr. 
Albert Grey) had admitted that there 
was an element of chance, and that it 
was uncertain which votes would be used. 
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But his hon. Friend the Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), in speaking of 
the transfer of votes, had stated that 
there was no chance at all in the matter. 
His hon. Friend said that the highest 
mathematical authorities denied that 
there was any chance worthy of account. 
A wrong result might be produced, it 
was said, once in 8,000 or 10,000 years. 
In Cambridge a prize had been offered 
for the best solution of the question ; 
but with this singular result—that equal 
marks were awarded to two papers dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. More- 
over, an Oxford mathematician, Mr. 
Dodgson, who was in favour of propor- 
tional representation, but had written 
against this particular scheme, attached 
a far higher value to the element of 
chance. Mr. Dodgson tried to prove 
that a wrong result had actually been 
produced in one of those test or sham 
elections which had been held through- 
out the country, which he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) wished to speak of with all 
respect, as his hon. Friend had frequently 
elected him. With regard to the diffi- 
culties of this matter, it was said that 
they need not be reckoned, because 
the Returning Officers were skilled and 
educated men. He did not know whether 
his hon. Friends were aware of the great 
waste of votes even at the present time. 
At the last election in Hackney several 
hundred votes were wasted, although 
the election was a single one, between 
two candidates only. Was it not pro- 
bable that there would be a far more 
formidable ‘waste of votes under the 
system proposed by his hon. Friend? 

he object of the proposal now before 
the House used to be stated in a different 
way from that now adopted. It was 
now said that the object aimed at was 
the representation of the majority ; but 
formerly it was advocated as a means of 
representing minorities and shades of 
opinion. Formerly the hon. Member 
for South Northumberland advocated 
what was known as the Parker Smith 
scheme, upon which he would comment 
if it were to be put forward as an alter- 
native scheme—| ‘‘ No, no!’ |—but if it 
was not to be he would say nothing 
about it. The anomalies that had been 
produced by former General Elections 
were due partly to the existence of small 
boroughs, and partly to the difference 
between the borough and the county 
franchise. In his belief, the system 
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which the Government were placing be- 
fore the House was likely in a higher 
degree than was proposed by his hon. 
Friend to lead to the existence of strong 
Governments, with strong majorities one 
way or the other. -When it was said 
that the Bill would leave to Ireland 12 
more Members than she was entitled to, 
he replied that the Government had pro- 
ceeded upon equal lines, and had drawn 
no distinction between one part of the 
United Kingdom and another. But if 
it were said that Ireland was over-re- 
presented as compared with England 
and Scotland, it might be pointed out 
that a large part of England was over- 
represented as compared with the rest, 
and they could not remove these discre- 
pancies without creating others. Wales 
was more represented than Ireland by 
this Bill. But there were other parts of 
England which were still more largely 
represented. Wiltshire and the inland 
part of Hampshire—that was excluding 
the Isle of Wight—and other portions 
of the South-West of England, were 
more represented than Wales. These 
were the consequences of drawing an 
even line, and they could not devise an 
even line which would not produce such 
results. But the discrepancies under 
this Bill were very small as compared 
with those at present existing ; and it 
was the belief of the Government that 
the House of Commons, after full ex- 
amination of the two schemes, would 
support that now placed before them. 
r. E.A. LEATHAM: Mr. Speaker, 
my hon. Friend who has moved this In- 
struction (Sir John Lubbock) has told 
us that his plan of proportional repre- 
sentation would insure real political 
justice, an accurate expression of the 
opinions of the country, and render such 
accidents as the return of a majority in 
this House by a minority in the country 
absolutely impossible. Now, I venture 
to dispute all these propositions. And 
as regards the controversy whether or 
not a minority in the country did actually 
return a majority of this House in 1874 
or 1868, I cannot think that it has much 
to do with the question. We may grant 
everything which my hon. Friend de- 
mands, figures and all, and the question 
itself will remain very much where it is 
now. Under a system of unequal con- 
stituencies, and uneven representation, 
it is, no doubt, perfectly possible for a 
minority in the country to return a ma- 
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jority of this House. But, even if my 
on. Friend’s Amendment were carried, 
it would be still perfectly possible for a 
minority in the country to return a 
majority of this House, because my hon. 
Friend does not propose to apply his 
principle to every constituency. It is 
only when a constituency returns three 
or more Members that the planis ap- 
plicable at all. Nor does he propose to 
reduce his triumvirates to the condition 
of the Siamese twins—that if one of the 
three dies, the others should immediatel 
die also. So that the scheme must brea. 
down at every bye-election. But evenif 
the scheme did not break down at every 
bye-election, and even if it were appli- 
cable to every constituency in the King- 
dom, it would be still perfectly possible 
for a minority in the country to return a 
majority of this House. For who is to 
classify the abstentionists? My hon. 
Friend is in favour of larger constituen- 
cies; but the larger the constituencies, 
the larger the proportion of absten- 
tionists, until, at last, you arrive at 
nearly half the whole constituency. A 
thousand different motives keep these 
men from the poll; but they possess 
opinions, perhaps, quite as well worth 
knowing as the man who polls as the 
clock strikes 8. Again, even after 
the Franchise Act has come into opera- 
tion, there will remain millions of men 
who have no votes, and whose opinions, 
whatever they may be, you must entirely 
ignore. Surely, then, it is most inaccu- 
rate to speak of mathematical precision, 
and real justice, and an absolute exclu- 
sion of accidents, when all the conditions 
of the problem are so variable,"and the 
margin of uncertainty must always re- 
main so enormous. But my hon. Friend’s 
system must fail to secure absolute jus- 
tice for another reason—I mean on 
account of the inherent defects of the 
system itself. For the system is based 
upon a series of preferences; and the 
bulk of those preferences would, in all 
probability, be dictated by motives which 
are not political. Why do people give 
their votes now? No one can conduct 
a personal canvass without becoming 
painfully conscious that a large pro- 
portion of votes are given without any 
reference to politics whatever, and that 
another large proportion are given from 
what I may term hybrid motives, mo- 
tives which are partly political, and 
partly otherwise. Votes are often given 





because the right man asks for them, 
or because the wrong man to ask for 
them is kept carefully in the back- 
ground ; and all these subsidiary mo- 
tives will come into play with ten-fold 
force when the issue raised is no longer 
a simple one; but you afford the voter 
the luxury of gratifying all his motives 
at once, when he can give one vote to 
his conscience, another to his trade, an- 
other to oblige Benson, a fourth to 
annoy Jones, and a fifth to show his 
own splendid independence. These in- 
ferior preferences are all good votes; 
the skilful canvasser will pick them up 
by thousands, and the Returning Officer, 
if he pleases, will run riot among them. 
I once knew an important appointment 
won by a ager g who was supposed 
to be absolutely out of the running. He 
beat all the favourites solely by second 
votes. And my hon. Friend, at the 
close of a General Election, when he is 
exulting over the idea that, at last, we 
have arrived at absolute justice, will 
thus have arrived only at an absolute 
fiasco. And this fiasco will have been 
purchased, at what cost? You have 
admitted to the franchise some millions 
of persons of, perhaps, imperfect edu- 
cation. Surely it is essential that your 
mode of voting should be simplicity 
itself. And if there be one thing more 
important still, it is that the voters shall 
have absolute confidence in the secrecy 
of the votes, and in those who count 
them. There is a widespread distrust 
of the ballot even now among the 
humblest class of voters. To what di- 
mensions will that distrust grow, when 
the voters discover that their ballot 
papers are to be fingered, and fingered, 
and fingered again in the presence of 
the agent whom they dread, and how 
will they regard the final result when 
they know that, with another shuffling 
of the papers, it might have been en- 
tirely different? The demand for ab- 
solute simplicity is met by my hon. 
Friend with his ‘ wonderful puzzle 
fifteen.” But my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard, who has made many 
clever speeches on this subject in the 
country, tells us that this plan of pro- 
portional representation will greatly im- 
prove the personnel of this House. I 
wish that it had not been necessary to 
my hon. Friend’s argument to take 
away the character of this House. He 
goes about the country drawing a fancy 
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portrait of your Member of Parlia- 
ment. Your Member of Parliament, 
it seems, is a very irresolute creature. 
He trembles at every vote he gives, 
and looks warily around before he ven- 
tures to give a vote at all. ‘‘ Members 
of Parliament,” says my hon. Friend, 
“occasionally speak the truth to one an- 
other in the Lobby;” and then, it ap- 
ears, we confess that we do not vote 
m any high sense of duty, or even of 
political allegiance, but because we are 
the slaves of certain sections of our con- 
stituents. Sir, I repudiate this fancy 
rtrait altogether. I have sat in this 
ouse as long, if not longer, than my 
hon. Friend, and I have never yet met 
with the original. | Zaughter.| My hon. 
Friend laughs; but I appeal to hon. 
Gentlemen, especially to those of long 
Parliamentary experience, whether again 
and again, in the course of their lives, 
grave differences of opinion have not 
arisen between important sections of 
their constituents and themselves, to be 
again and again bridged over, not by 
the ignominious surrender of the Re- 
resentative, but by the generous for- 
earance of the constituents? It is not 
necessary, then, to be so very firm in one’s 
seat in order to give an independent 
vote; nor is it by furnishing us, as my 
hon. Friend proposes, with a devoted 
body-guard of supporters who will never 
desert us, and who will insure our elec- 
tion, whatever we may do, that you will 
teach independence. You teach inde- 
pendence, not by making defeat impos- 
sible, but by inuring us to look defeat 
in the face. Now, there is nothing which 
so narrows the conceptions of your 
public man as to send him to the House 
as the delegate of a section, or the 
spokesman'of an ’ism. If'a fad-monger 
rp access to the House now, he must 
e a politician first, and a fad-monger 
afterwards ; but if the plan of my hon. 
Friend were to prevail, there is no fad- 
monger or hobby-rider in the Kingdom 
who might not aspire to a seat. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
says that it would result in the return 
of strong men to this House. He says 
that a strong Government can only be 
made out of strong materials. He infers 
that the existing materials are weak, 
and the existing Government the reverse 
of strong. A little while ago we were 
told that it was a trifle too strong for 
British freedom. But what does he 
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mean by strong men? There are two 
kinds of strong men—headstrong men, 
and men who are strong in the head. If 
by strong men my hon. Friend means 
dogged, uncompromising, impracticable 
men, I have no doubt that he will get 
them in abundance under his system ; 
but, then, these are just the men whom 
you ought not to get in an Assembly 
where so much depends upon our arriv- 
ing at a modus vivendi. If, on the other 
hand, by strong men he means men who 
are strong in the head—men who could 
grasp critical occasions and take broad 
views of policy—he would not get them 
under his system ; for these are the very 
last men to serve a clique or cringe 
before an ’ism. If this House has 
suffered of late in public estimation, 
it is not because it contains too few 
strong men, but because it contains too 
many. But my hon. Friend wants us 
to be all strong men. Imagine this 
House filled with strong men all riding 
hobbies, like my hon. Friend! What 
collisions we should have among all 
these high-minded, high-principled, and 
possibly high-tempered people! Would 
this shorten our debates, or simplify 
their issues? Would it accelerate legis- 
lation? Would it tend to preserve 
intact that individual liberty of English- 
men, which is, perhaps, a grander thing 
than Empire, and which your crotcheteers 
and fad-mongers assail on every side ? 
But one reason why we are all to be 
strong men is in order that we may 
teach the nation through the debates. 
How can reports of the debates, such as 
they have become, teach anybody? The 
only people who are really reported are 
those upon the two Front Benches. I 
do not blame the Press for this. If 
there were any demand for full reports, 
we should have them. But nobody 
wants them, except the strong men 
themselves ; and if there be one sign of 
the times more cheering than another, 
it is the determination of this House to 
allow itself to be “‘ counted out” againand 
again rather than become, what my hon. 
Friend wants it to become, a second- 
rate Debating Society. But my hon. 
Friend lays great stress on the beneficial 
effect which his system is to have upon 
the constituencies. Now, I think that 
there is too much tendency already in 
the great Party to which we both belong 
to forget that we are living, and must 
live, under a system of Party Govern- 
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- ment. This is a lesson which every 
politician has to learn, whether he be a 
simple voter or a Member of this House. 
It involves some sacrifice of private judg- 
ment, a good measure of faith and obe- 
dieuce, and an indiscriminate denuncia- 
tion of fads. But the lesson which my 
hon. Friend teaches is the reverse of all 
this. He resolves the Party into its 
elerfents. Disintegration and decompo- 
sition are to be the order of the day. 
He wants to see how many differences 
of opinion he can bring to the surface, 
not how many he can bury. And as to 
the assertion that when men find them- 
selves in a minority at elections, they 
will, therefore, throw up the sponge in 
despair, I do not believe it for a mo- 
ment. I have now had a seat in this 
House for many years. I have always 
sat for the same constituency, and the 
Liberal majority has long been per- 
fectly overwhelming. But does that 
prevent my Friends the Conservatives 
from fighting us on every possible occa- 
sion? No, Sir. There is always some 
good man ready with his eloquence, and, 
what is, perhaps, more valuable, with 
his purse. No sooner is a Dissolution 
announced than there is always some 
ram caught in the thicket. And so it 
will always be in English, and espe- 
cially in Irish, politics. "We shall never 
know when we are beaten. We shall 
fight against all odds; and the very last 
thing which we shall do is what my 
hon. Friend says that we shall do—fling 
down our arms and run away. But my 
hon. Friend thinks that the existing 
system has broken down, because, as 
he says, under it only one mechanic and 
one working man have been returned to 
this House. I should have accepted this 
circumstance as a triumphant proof of 
its success. The working classes have 
shown a rare discretion. With the 
power, if they had wished it, of 
deluging this House with mechanics 
and working men, they have deli- 
berately preferred to be represented by 
men many points above them, it may 
be, in the social scale, yet sympathizing 
with those of their demands which are 
just, and able to clothe those demands 
in language and to sustain them by 
arguments which must command the 
respect, and possibly the acquiescence, 
of statesmen. ‘ It is by this process that 
we have arrived at the vigour of Demo- 
cracy, without experiencing what I may 
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term the shock of its brute force. But 
what is the teaching of my hon. Friend ? 
Why, that all this is a mistake, and that 
to be adequately represented in Parlia- 
ment you must be represented by men 
of your own class, your own trade, and, 
possibly, your own clique. I contend 
that by this teaching—though nothing 
is farther from his intention—he is 
simply poisoning the minds of the new 
electors, even before they come upon 
the Register, undermining the noble con- 
fidence which one class reposes in an- 
other, and substituting sordid interests 
and selfish sympathies for the para- 
mount obligations of Party and of 
patriotism. And what has been the 
history of the triumph of Democracy 
in this country ? Has it not been the 
history of the triumph of the prin- 
ciples which he repudiates, and of the 
repudiation of the principles which he 
is endeavouring to put in their place? 
For the working classes would never 
have won, as they have won, the confi- 
dence of those above them, if they had 
not begun by placing confidence in us. 
Sir, I fear that some who are advocating 
this scheme are attempting to get a 
good deal more out of the Franchise 
Act than this House intended. In the 
course of one of the clever speeches 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Liskeard made in the country, he quoted 
the junior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh), and said that they 
were advocating proportional represen- 
tation because it gave ‘‘ the widest pos- 
sible realization of Democracy.” Now, I 
very much doubt whether that was the in- 
tention of this House in passing that Bill. 
I very much question whether we should 
have passed that Bill at all, if we had 
understood that it was to be twisted into 
a means of arriving, if not at the pié- 
biscite itself, at its nearest possible equi- 
valent. Surely it is a mistake to 
contend that this House should be made 
a mere photograph—I use my hon. 
Friend’s own phrase—an abject epitome 
of the thoughts, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, of the nation. Surely it should 
reflect its highest thoughts, its noblest 
aspirations, its broadest sympathies. 
This is the very meaning of election. 
We elect, not the random elements, 
which in their infinite variety are to be 
found scattered everywhere upon the 
surface, but what is best and soundest; 
and it is only on this grand hypothesis 
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that this House is honourable, or that it 
is any honour to sit in it. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, so far the 

rogress of debate had only strengthened 
his conviction that they were not far 
off the day when the principle of pro- 

ortional representation would be em- 
bodied in the electoral system of the 
country. In the debate upon the subject 
last Session the Prime Minister had no 
other argument but that of ridicule to 
bring against the position taken up by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney). That night the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
appeared as the champion of the single- 
district plan. He was an old sup- 
porter of proportional representation, 
and knew where its weak points were, if 
it had any. The chief peculiarity of his 
right hon. Friend’s speech that night 
was that he carefully evaded attacking 
the real arguments in favour of their 
plan, and spoke for half an hour on 
small points, not one of which wounded 
fatally the position they had taken up. 
He therefore claimed the speech of his 
right hon. Friend as an admission on 
his part that they were in the right. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
single- Member-district plan would secure 
the representation of minorities in the 
most practicable way that could be 
secured by any Parliamentary measure. 

‘Hear, hear!’”?} The Attorney Gene- 
ral cheered that statement. Would the 
hon. and learned Member, if he should 
speak in the debate, show how it would 
do so in Scotland or Ireland? He was 
in Glasgow a little time ago—a town 
which it was proposed to cut up into 
seven districts—and he was informed by 
Members of both Parties there that the 
chance of a Conservative being returned 
for any ward in the town was compara- 
tively nit. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: They 
have the minority vote there now, and 
they cannot return a Conservative. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, it was no 
reason, because the Conservative shad 
been unable under the limited vote to 
get one seat out of three, that we should 
adopt a system which would give them 
no seat out of seven. He favoured 
political equality, and desired that equal 
numbers of persons should be equally re- 
presented. If the Conservatives of Glas- 
gow were equal to a seventh of the con- 
stituency, they were entitled to one 
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Member. It was because the single-dis- 
trict plan did not secure them their just 
share, and the proportional principle did, 
that the House should support the In- 
struction. How many Members would 
the single-district plan give the Conser- 
vatives in Scotland? The right hon. 
Gentleman championed that plan, be- 
cause it would give them representation. 
Scotland was tu have about 70 Members; 
and they were told that the Conservative 
Party were at least a sixth part of the 
population. If they were they ought to 
have from 10 to 12 Members. Did his 
right hon. Friend contend that, under 
this single-district plan, they would 
have that number? He (Mr. Grey) did 
not believe they would have more than 
three or four Members. That seemed to 
him to be an argument against, instead 
of in favour of, the single-seat system. 
His right hon. Friend said that the 
country did not concur in the views of 
those who advocated proportional repre- 
sentation. But he (Mr. Grey) declared 
that the country had concurred in their 
views wherever they had had the chance 
of hearing them explained. In his own 
county, not only in the pit districts, but 
in other districts, they had carried their 
resolutions by overwhelming majorities ; 
and he had heard that morning, from a 
working miner who was now busily 
engaged in advocating the system, that 
he had addressed several pit meetings, 
and that they were all, by a una- 
nimous vote, in favour of proportional 
representation. Their experience at 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and other large 
towns was the same as it was in North- 
umberland; and they only needed time 
to place their views before the people, 
in order to gain for them an over- 
whelming and enthusiastic acceptance. 
In every country where a uniform suf- 
frage prevailed, they were dissatisfied 
with the system of majority representa- 
tion. In France they were trying to 
change the single-district plan for scrutin 
de liste, and in America they gave up 
serutin de liste in 1842. His right hon. 
Friend was one of the first who not only 
wrote in favour of the double ballot, but 
spoke in favour of the principle of pro- 
portional representation. In 1872, when 
the question was discussed in the House 
of Commons, his right hon. Friend 
said— 

*‘ Some think—and I among them—that it is 
almost impossible to over-rate the advantages 
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which might flow from proportional representa- 
tion, if proportional representation could be 
worked. I think it most desirable that the 
experiment should be tried.”’—(3 Hansard, [212] 


909.) 


And he added— 


“There can be no place so fit for trying the 
experiment, from the great concentration of 
wealth and population, from the machinery at 
hand, and from the variety of opinion held 
within the compass of a single town as London ; 
and it would be most natural to suggest that the 
experiment should be tried within this city . . . 
If you were to try your experiment upon Lon- 
don, it is probable that the metropolis would 
under your new system elect as its 22 repre- 
sentatives men of great fame and of the highest 
attainments—men whose services would be of 
splendid value to the State.’’—| Ibid.] 

Now, he thought that the House ought 
to pass this Instruction for two reasons 
—first, because it would enable the 
Committee to insert Amendments ap- 
plying a principle the absolute justice of 
which no one could deny ; and, secondly, 
because even if the Committee might 
decide against a proposal which would 
be fatal to the single-district plan, it was 
only right that they should have the 
power of applying to the election of a 
single Representative that method of 
voting which would give each individual 
elector the largest possible freedom of 
choice. Unless they had the single trans- 
ferable vote, there would be little free- 
dom of choice to a large number of 
electors in the election of a single 
Representative. Take Newcastle, for 
example. His hon. Friend (Mr. John 
Morley) stood for the borough at a bye- 
election, and a working man was brought 
forward, but was withdrawn before the 
day of the poll, because if he persevered 
he might divide the Liberal vote and let 
in the Tory. The result was a contest 
between one Liberal and one Conser- 
vative candidate. But would it not be 
of great advantage if the electors could 
choose the candidate for whom they 
might wish to vote? At present, a large 
.proportion of the body was bound to 
give their votes to the candidate who 
was chosen for them, and as to whom 
they had very little choice themselves. 
What he said was that the electors 
should have the opportunity of se- 
lecting for themselves the candidate 
most in sympathy with them, without 
risking the chances of their Party. 
Supposing that there were in a borough 
a number of men favouring Mr. Henry 
George’s views on the nationalization of 
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the land, and that they brought him 
forward as a candidate, although they 
knew he had no chance of election, all 
they could do would be to mark 1 
against his name, and 2 against the 
name of some more popular candidate. 
They would thus make sure that if the 
first vote should not be wanted for the 
candidate of their choice, in consequence 
of his having no chance, their vote would 
be utilized for the candidate against 
whose name the number 2 had been 
placed, and so on. Such a system would 
enable a voter to give his vote to the 
candidate most in sympathy with him- 
self, and yet prevent his vote from being 
thrown away. Proof would thus be 
afforded of the strength of the Party 
holding his opinions in the consti- 
tuency. But it was because this In- 
struction, if passed, would enable the 
Committee to group together single dis- 
tricts, and to arrange for the election of 
their Members by Mr. Hare’s plan of 
the single transferable vote, that he 
asked the House to support it. This 
plan would, if adopted and applied to 
constituencies returning from 3 to 7 or 
9 Members, result in a true representa- 
tion of the electors, the freedom of the 
electorate, and the return of a good 
House of Commons. By the single dis- 
trict plan, which would give to one set 
of electors the representation which 
properly belonged to another set, they 
would create a privileged class on the 
one hand, and a discontented and irri- 
tated class on the other. They were told, 
for example, that in Ireland, South of 
Ulster, the Party of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) would, 
under the single-district system, win 
every seat, although the Party opposed 
to him numbered one-third of the popu- 
lation. But a system which secured a 
true representation would give to the 
opponents of the policy of the hon. Mem- 
ber one-third of the seats in question. 
To take another example. Supposing 
that the a of Glasgow were to 
increase by 150,000 in the next 10 years, 
two-thirds of them being Liberal and 
one-third Conservative, and supposing 
that three additional Members were, in 
consequence, to be given to the city, one 
of these would clearly be given to it in 
respect of the 50,000 Conservatives in 
the borough; yet it was quite possible 
that under the single-district plan the 
three extra seats would be won by candi- 
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dates holding Liberal opinions. They 
were told Mr. Hare’s plan could not be 
accepted, because it introduced the ele- 
ment of chance. They were prepared to 
eliminate the chance element altogether. 
This could easily be done at the cost of 
a little extra trouble in the count. It 
was true they had not originally pro- 
a this, because, after having care- 
ully considered the element of chance, 
it appeared to be so infinitesimally small. 
They claimed that their plan should not 
be judged by an impossible standard of 
ideal perfection, but by its relative per- 
fection. All they asked was that that 
stem should be accepted which gave 
the best guarantee of a representation 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
electors as declared at the poll. Under 
the single-district system totally different 
electoral results might be obtained by 
an alteration of boundaries. This was 
well-known in America, where it was 
admitted that the shape of the boundary 
line determined the character of the 
representation. If the line was drawn 
from North to South one result was ob- 
tained; but if it was drawn from East 
to West the result was of a totally 
different character. One set of boundary 
lines might bring about the scandal of a 
minority rule, while another set of 
boundary lines might bring about the 
ange gs extinction of a minority entitled 
y its numbers to considerable repre- 
sentation. The advocates of their system 
had received a great deal of encourage- 
ment. In the little time at their disposal 
they had made much greater way than 
they had anticipated. Their experience 
justified their conviction that they had 
only to go on explaining and expounding 
the principle to secure for it a uni- 
versal and an enthusiastic reception in 
the country. They were sometimes met 
by the argument that Mr. Bagehot and 
Mr. Cobden were opposed to the princi- 
ple; but Mr. Bagehot’s objection was to 
the proposal to make the country one 
huge constituency. That was plainly an 
impossibility. The difficulty of asking 
the electors to choose between 600 or 700 
candidates was obvious. The objections 
urged by Mr. Bagehot against Mr. 
Hare’s original proposal could not be 
brought forward against this modified 
scheme. Their object was to obtain con- 
stituencies of such a size as would assure 
to each individual elector the widest pos- 
sible freedom of choice, consistent with 
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the avoidance of those evils which Mr. 
Bagehot pointed out to be consequent 
upon making the whole of the United 
Kingdom into one constituency. As yet 
no serious argument, that would stand 
five minutes’ investigation, had been 
brought forward against proportional 
representation as they propounded it. 
He trusted the debate would go on for 
another night. [‘‘Oh!” ] The debate 
had come upon them a 
The general belief had been that they 
were not to have a discussion on pro- 
portional representation that evening, 
but that they were to have it later on in 
the week; and he hoped they would 
have another discussion when the Bill 
was in Committee. They believed they 
would be successful in the end, although 
they could not be successful now. They 
had been fighting with their eyes on 
the future; and they knew they had 
already created a sufficient feeling in 
the country to secure a new and strong 
agitation rising up upon the settlement 
of the present Bill. 

Mra. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
quite sure that the House had listened 
with great interest to the two very lucid 
speeches which had been delivered in 
favour of proportional representation by 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Northumberland (Mr. Grey) and the 
hon. Member for the University of 
London (Sir John Lubbock). For his 
own part, he thought they might also 
admire the energy, public spirit, and 
courage with which his hon. }riends had 
come forward and carried on their agi- 
tation for proportional representation 
during the pastautumn. He could not, 
however, congratulate them upon the 
result of that agitation, because he be- 
lieved that the more the country heard 
of the scheme the less they liked it. 
His hon. Friend the Member for South 
Northumberland (Mr. Grey) appeared, 
nevertheless, to be of opinion that he 
would be able, at some future time, to 
convert the country. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) believed the House would be 
well content to relegate the discussion of 
the question to the public platform. For 
his own part, he was quite willing to 
leave the question in the hands of his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Huddersfield (Mr. E. A. 


| Leatham). He believed that those hon. 
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Members had exhausted all the facts of 
the case. But as he had been expressly 
alluded to, he thought there were a few 
points of which he must take notice. In 
the first place, what was the objection en- 


tertained by his hon. Friend against the 
re system of majority voting? His 

on. Friend said that, under the present 
system, itmight happen that the minority 
would beableto return a majority of Mem- 
bers; and reference had been made to the 
ease of the General Election of 1874. 
Now, he had had, some time ago, a con- 
troversy with his hon. Friend on that 
subject; and he still maintained that 
when the question was fairly looked at, 
the Tories on that occasion obtained a 
majority of votes, and that the majority 
of Members was not returned by a 
minority of the electors. His hon. 
Friend attempted now to exclude the 
uncontested elections; but he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) did not think it was fair to 
leave them out of the calculation. If 
the contested elections only were taken 
into account, it was, undoubtedly, the 
fact that the majority returned a mi- 
nority of Members. He would admit 
that; but was it due to the system of 
voting, or to other causes? He thought 
that anyone who looked fairly into the 
question would come to the conclusion 
that it was due, not to the system of 
voting, but to the unequal franchise in 
the counties and boroughs. Before 1874 
the Liberals had obtained representation 
in a considerable number of counties, 
although at that time the Conservatives 
were successful in a large portion of those 
counties ; whereas in the boroughs the 
Liberals had a majority, although not a 
large one. The voters in the boroughs, 
under the present franchise, were five 
times more numerous, in proportion to 
the population, than the voters in the 
counties ; and in order to make a proper 
comparison it would be necessary to re- 
duce the counties and the towns to a 
common denomination by multiplying 
the voters of the counties by five; and 
if they did that, it would be found that 
the result of the comparison was exactly 
to reverse the actual state of things. He 
was surprised that his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock), with his mathe- 
matical and philosophical mind, should 
not have perceived this. For his (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s) own part, the present 
system of voting, instead of leading to 
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the return of minority Members, had 
exactly the contrary effect. Indeed, he 
believed that the general result of the 
present system was that it did secure for 
the majority of voters a rather larger 
proportion of Members than they were 
numerically entitled to. Was that an 
advantage or not? He believed that, 
on the whole, it was an advantage, be- 
cause it strengthened the Government of 
the day, and enabled it to carry out its 
policy. All thesystemsof minority voting 
which had yet been presented tothe House 
and the country would have a directly 
opposite effect, as they would tend to over- 
represent the minority, and to prevent the 
majority from having a fair and full re- 
presentation, and because it would give 
an advantage to small sections of persons, 
and would enable crotchet-mongers and 
persons representing immature opinions 
tobe returned. The system had already 
been tried in the School Board elections ; 
and everybody admitted that, in that 
case, the cumulative vote had failed, inas- 
much as it prevented the majority from 
returning representatives in proportion 
to their true strength, while it gave 
an unfair advantage to cliques and sec- 
tions of voters. The more this proposal 
was examined the greater, he ventured 
to say, would be even its defects. In 
the first place, it was complicated and 
difficult to understand, and it would 
never be comprehended by the bulk of 
the ordinary labourers who were to enjoy 
the vote. In the second place, it was 
defective because it introduced for the 
first time the element of chance ; thirdly, 
it was defective because it gave to the 
minority, and to cliques and sections, an 
undoubted advantage. These were his 
three main objections to it. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock) 
had dealt with the element of chance. 
The element of chance came in when 
they had appropriated voting papers for 
a candidate’s first votes, and counted the 
surplus for another candidate’s second 
votes, everything depending upon the 
voting papers taken and left. Neces- 
sarily, in counting the second and third 
votes, a large number of second and third 
votes, which had been disposed of and 
set aside in the first heap, must be left 
out of the calculation. He, therefore, 


thought he was justified in saying 
that the element of chance entered 
He had himself 
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into the calculation. 
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made an experiment on the supposition 
that he was dealing with a constituency 
of 70 electors, and that there were 
seven candidates, the votes for whom 
were very evenly divided. He had found 
that in 12 shuffles of the actual voting 
papers the result came out in fivedifferent 
ways, showing conclusively that the ele- 
ment of chance was introduced. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOOK remarked, 
that his right hon. Friend had been 
dealing with a very small number of 
electors. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, his 
contention was that the same element of 
chance applied to the case of 7,000 as to 
70. or 700. The same discrepancies 
would only be magnified, in like circum- 
stances, by making the number of voting 
papers 700 or 7,000. He had consulted 
authorities of the highest order, who had 
come to the same conclusion as himself. 

An hon. Memser: Who were they ?] 

Vell, he had consulted authorities, at 
any rate, if not the highest; and he 
made the assertion on his own authority 
as well. He did not profess to be as 

ood a mathematician as his hon. 

riend; but he did profess to under- 
stand a logical deduction, and if he took 
7,000 voting papers, and those voting 
papers were evenly divided between two 

arties, and the second and third votes 
were also evenly divided between second 
and third candidates, it would be found 
that the same element of chance was in- 
troduced in reference to these candidates 
in the case of 7,000 voters as in that of 
70. He ventured to maintain that this 
was the case, in spite of the objection of 
his hon. Friend. That was his first and 
main objection to the scheme—namely, 
that it introduced an element of chance 
to a very serious degree. He would now 
put another case. Suppose there was 
cross-voting ; suppose the two principal 
political Parties were nearly evenly di- 
vided, and five or six cross-votes oc- 
curred on either side. It would depend 
entirely upon the fact whether those 
cross-yotes were counted in the first 
batch of voting papers, or the second— 
whether this or that candidate was re- 
turned. That afforded another proof 
that chance was a potent element in the 
return; and it might become a most 
serious matter, and a grave objection to 
the whole scheme. The other objection 
to the scheme was that, in every case, it 
gave an undue advantage to the mi- 
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nority, and to cliques and sections. He 
would detain the House too long if he 
were to endeavour to explain this matter 
thoroughly ; but it was a somewhat im- 
portant subject, and he would pvint out 
shortly one or two points connected with 
it. A scheme of this kind must be 
tested, not merely by experiments such as 
the hon. Member had tried in the coun- 
try, but on the supposition of a closely 
contested election with the two politieal 
Parties evenly divided, and also with 
the probability of an independent candi- 
date being started. If the hon. Mem- 
ber tried his plan under those conditions, 
he would find that an independent can- 
didate would be returned by very 
much fewer votes than his real quota, 
and in that way he would destroy the 
chance of the candidate put forward on 
the other side. In point of fact, an un- 
fair advantage would be given to the 
independent candidate in consequence 
of the two other candidates receiving 
their fair quota of Party votes. His 
own opinion, seeing that in a closely- 
contested election the accidental vount- 
ing of five or six votes might determine 
the result, was that the two political 
Parties would, in the event of the pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend being adopted, 
do much better to abandon the scheme 
of voting for their own candidates, and 
to distribute their votes equally between 
their candidates. He believed it would 
be very easy to prove that the general 
result of the scheme would be to over- 
represent minorities, and to give to 
cliques and sections an undue advan- 
tage. There were now two systems of 
voting proposed, which were opposed to 
one another. The present system was 
no doubt favourable, to some extent, to 
majorities. All schemes of minority 
voting gave an undue advantage to the 
minority. But which of the two sys- 
tems was best? His own opinion was 
that a system which favoured the ma- 
jority was far better than one which 
would favour the minority. It was 
highly important that the House of 
Commons should be returned with a 
majority even somewhat in excess of 
the proportion it was fairly entitled to. 
It was not desirable that the House 
should exactly measure the balance of 
political opinion. A large majority 
tended to strengthen the Government. 
It should be remembered that the 
House of Commons was not merely a 
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machine for legislation ; but it was, in 
point of fact, the Executive of the 
country. The Government was prac- 
tically elected by the House of Com- 
mons, and in the Members of the 
Government were vested all the powers 
of the State. That being so, it appeared 
to him that the majority might with 
propriety even be somewhat in excess 
of the actual number of these voters 
in the country, so that they would 
be able to give stability to the Govern- 
ment of the day. This was no Party 
question, but it was of equal importance 
to hon. and right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site as it was to the Liberal Party. It 
was not desirable that political Parties 
should be too evenly divided, but that 
the Government in power, whichever 
Party it should represent, should come 
into power with such a majority as 
would enable it to be strong, and able to 
take a decisive line of policy of its own. 
For these reasons he objected most 
strongly to the scheme of his hon. 
Friend. He believed that the House 
would simply hold out delusive hopes if 
they allowed this Instruction to be 
carried, and permitted the subject to be 


discussed in Committee. He should, 
therefore, vote against it. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the 


speech of his hon. Friend opposite 
(Sir John Lubbock) had lent unex- 
pected force to one of his own argu- 
ments—the waste principle argument. 
It showed how difficult it was to under- 
stand the scheme he proposed to lay 
before the House; and now one of the 
most energetic and practical statesmen 
upon the Treasury Bench, after devoting 
great attention to the question, was com- 
pelled to admit that he did not under- 
stand it. He had no desire to enter into 
the mathematical problem which the 
right hon. Gentleman had laid before 
the House ; but the few words which he 
desired to say upon the subject which 
had been so unexpectedly pressed for- 
ward had rather reference to his own 
personal position in the matter. In 
some of the very voluminous literature 
which the Society for securing Propor- 
tional Representation had laid before 
the public, his name would probably 
have been noticed among the list of 
members. He was a member of the So- 
ciety, and as he did not mean to vote with 
his hon. Friend opposite (Sir John Lub- 
bock), if the Motion were pressed to a 
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division, he felt bound to explain why 
it was that he took that course. The 
reason which induced him to take it was 
by no means the reason which appeared 
to influence the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down. The right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to think that the 
scheme of representation which the 
House ought to adopt was one that did 
not accurately represent public opinion, 
but which gave an undue advantage to 
the majority of the day. It was natural 
that the Postmaster General should wish 
that the majority should be over-repre- 
sented, as he was a Member of a ma- 
jority which he expected would long 
continue in power, and he had spent the 
greater part of his life in connection 
with a majority in power; but, for him- 
self, as he (Mr. Balfour) expected, for 
the greater part of his life, to belong to 
the minority, it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that he would take the same 
view, and give his approval to a system 
of single-Member constituencies which 
would over-represent the majority. He 
believed that a system of proportional 
representation, in some such form as 
that which had been advocated that 
night, was the best form of represen- 
tation, and possibly the one the country 
would be ultimately led to adopt. Asa 
Scotchman, he felt keenly upon this 
subject. Nobody acquainted with Scot- 
land, whatever his political opinions 
might be, would deny that the Conser- 
vative Party in that country was con- 
siderable, having regard to its numbers, 
intelligence, and wealth, yet it was, 
practically, unrepresented, except in re- 
gard tothe University seats. He be- 
longed to that minority in Scotland, and, 
as one of the unrepresented minority, 
he naturally felt that he should like to 
see some system adopted whieh would 
give to the Conservative Party their 
just weight in the House of Commons. 
It was perfectly superfluous to prove 
what his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Northumberland (Mr. Grey), in 
his clear, earnest, and able speech, had 
spent so much time in proving—namely, 
that the single-Member system was an 
imperfect one. At the same time it was 
much more perfect than any other which 
had as yet been devised. It was pro- 
bable that the House would never re- 
present in its constitution the exact 
proportion which would obtain in the 
country between different sections of 
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public opinion. His hon. Friend was 
perfectly fair when he said that the 
system of the single transferable vote 
was imperfect in some respects, though 
more perfect than the existing system, 
and t perfection was not to be ex- 
pected in any system. But when they 
were trying to impose upon the coun- 
try an entirely new system—a system, 
which the people did not understand, 
and which was alien to their habits and 
modes of thought, it was most essential 
that that system should be perfect. It 
would be found far more difficult to 
make a people accept a new system 
which had some imperfections, than to 
retain an old system which had more 
imperfections. That was the real diffi- 
culty which arose in regard to the 
scheme of his hon. Friend — namely, 
the imperfections which he left un- 
touched, and which he admitted to 
exist in the scheme. But the real rea- 
son why he did not support his hon. 
Friend that night was this—that he 
believed his hon. Friend was engaged 
in a perfectly hopeless crusade. It was 
not so much the case that the question 
was dead, as that it had never been 
alive. It had received the support of 
some 200 or 300 people, of whom he 
was proud to be one, and perhaps of 
a few persons who might be regarded 
as theoretical politicians ; but the ques- 
tion had never been brought home to 
the minds of the country at large. He 
had never been more clearly convinced 
of that than by certain observations he 
had had it in his power to make when 
he went down to Manchester in Sep- 
tember last, after the general prin- 
ciples of the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill had been laid be- 
ore the country. Manchester afforded 
@ very crucial test. In the first place 
Manchester objected strongly to be cut 
into six divisions. The feeling in favour 
of Corporate Bodies had always been 
strong there, and central organized 
bodies had always been powerful; 
therefore, the feeling of both Parties, 
Conservative as well as Liberal, and 
even of those who were neither Con- 
servative nor Liberal, was deeply to re- 
sent the single-Member system, by virtue 
of which it was proposed to cut up 
Manchester into six sections. Although 
the system of minority representation 
had for a long time been advocated in 
Manchester by the Press, and by the 
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most intelligent and powerful politicians 
on both sides, and although the Press 
had always supported with great ability 
the views of his hon. Friend in regard 
to this question, yet, in spite of that, 
when he (Mr. Balfour) went down 
to Manchester, and had some opportu- 
nity of gauging popular feeling on the 
question, it was made perfectly clear to 
him that it was absolutely impossible to 
get the mass of the community to accept 
with the slightest degree of enthusiasm, 
or, indeed, to accept at all the scheme 
which his hon. Friend advocated with 
such great ability. Therefore, the con- 
clusion he drew was, that the Propor- 
tional Representation Society had begun 
their agitation too late—they had begun 
it, at all events, too late for this Bill. 
They might stump the country from one 
end to the other, and visit every town in 
the Kingdom, testing imaginary elec- 
tions with imaginary names; but they 
would not be able to get up, for many 
years to come, the slightest amount of en- 
thusiasm in favour of thescheme. After 
all, the English people prided themselves 
on being a practical people. He did not 
know how far they deserved the compli- 
ment; but they thought they were prac- 
tical, and their practicalness always took 
the form of sticking to any system to 
which they were accustomed and to 
which they had always been used, espe- 
cially when it was an intelligible plan, 
and when, however imperfect it might 
be, it gave a general result which was 
acceptable to the community. Well, the 
single-Member system would fulfil all 
these conditions, and it would be diffi- 
cult to induce the people to give up that 
system for another system, the discussion 
of which required real mathematical 
knowledge. That being so, he could 
not vote for the Motion of his hon. 
Friend, because, if he did, and a suffi- 
cient number of hon. Members of the 
House were induced to do so, the whole 
of the present scheme of redistribution 
would be upset, and all the trouble they 
had gone through in the last six months 
they would have to go through over 
again. As a practical politician, he 
could not follow such a course. He did 
not believe that if the Bill were upset or 
dropped the scheme of his hon. Friend 
would be adopted; but he felt it was 
possible that a very much worse scheme 
might be adopted. Entertaining that 
view, he considered himself bound, as a 
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practical cape to abstain from sup- | 
porting the scheme of his hon. Friend, 
to which he always had, and still would 
give a theoretical adherence. 

Viscount LEWISHAM said, that he 
was somewhat in the same position as 
the hon. Member who had just addressed 
the House. He had listened carefully 
to the speeches which had been de- 
livered, and he was quite prepared to 
admit the excellence of the principle of 
proportional representation and also the 
simplicity of the scheme proposed, yet 
he was unable to vote for the present 
proposal. He was bound to confess 
that he had been somewhat disap- 

ointed with the speech of the hon. 
Member for South Northumberland | 
(Mr. Grey), because he did not think | 
the hon. Member had made the case | 
quite as simple as it really was. Among | 
other things, the hon. Member had re- | 
ferred to the case of Glasgow. He had | 
pointed out that under the existing state 
of things no Conservative could obtain 
representation in that city. He had also 
pointed out that if the proposals con- 
tained in the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill were carried out, 
and the city were divided into seven 
wards, the result would be the same, 
and no Conservative would obtain repre- 
sentation in Glasgow. The hon. Mem- 
ber further showed that by the adoption 
of the scheme of proportional represen- 
tation one or more Conservatives might 
obtain a seat as Representatives of Glas- 
gow. Then, having made that state- 
ment, he appealed to hon. Gentlemen 
sitting opposite him to support the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Sir John Lubbock). 
But what support was he likely to ob- 
tain from his own side of the House? 
It was only natural that hon. Members 
on the Liberal Benches would refuse to 
support a proposal which would have 
that effect. The hon. Gentleman had 
made a mistake; because this was no 
question of Party whatever, and ought 
not to be treated upon that basis. But 
he (Viscount Lewisham) had risen, on 
the present occasion, because, being a 
member of the Proportional Represen- 
tation Society, he wished to explain the 
reason that prevented him from sup- 
porting the Motion. In the first place, 
personally, he had a grievance against 
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advantages over the proposed 





the Society. Having a little scheme of 
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his own, which he believed to have many 
scheme, 
he had endeavoured to explain it to the 


Society in certain letters, but had never 


yet received an answer. That, however, 
was not the main reason why he did not 
—— to support the present Motion. 

e had another reason altogether. Not 
long ago, while travelling in a train 
with some hon. Friends of his, in- 
cluding the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham (Mr. Arnold Morley) and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), they had 
tried two or three test elections, and as 
every single election came out in a dif- 
ferent form it was perfectly clear that 
there would be a decided element of 
chance introduced if the present pro- 
posal were adopted. On one occasion 
three Liberals were returned; on two 
occasions two Liberals, the Conservative 
and the third Liberal running a dead 
heat for the last place; and on the other 
three occasions two Liberals and one 
Conservative were returned. It was per- 
fectly plain, therefore, that the system 
now proposed would involve a very con- 
siderable element of chance, as in no 
two consecutivé cases were the same 
results attained. He was, therefore, 
prepared to abide by the proposals 
contained in the redistribution scheme 
now before the House; and he could 
not support the Instruction which 
had been moved by the hon. Member 
for the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock). 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, that the hon. 
Member behind him (Mr. Albert Grey) 
had referred to the views of Mr. Bagehot 
in reference to Parliamentary Retorm, 
and had said that Mr. Bagehot objected 
to proportional representation simply on 
the ground that it was a reproduction 
of Mr. Hare’s scheme. That was not 
quite correct, because in his essay on 
Parliamentary Reform, published in 1859, 
Mr. Bagehot said— 

‘‘If every minority had exactly as much 
weight in Parliament as it has in the nation, 
there might be a risk of indecision. Members 
are apt enough to deviate from the plain, de- 
cisive path from vanity, from a wish to be 
original, from a nervous conscientiousness. 
They are subject to special temptations which 
make their decisions less simple and consistent 
than the nation’s. We need a counteracting 
influence, and it will be no subject for regret if 
that influence be tolerably strong. It is there- 
fore no disadvantage, but the contrary, that 
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diffused minority in the country is in 
rather inadequately represented. A strong con- 
viction in the ruling power will give it strength 
of volition. The House of Commons should 
think as the nation thinks, but it should think 
so rather more strongly and with somewhat less 
of wavering.”’ 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, the ex- 
tract read by the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to Mr. Hare’s plan, and not to 
the plan advocated by the hon. Member 
for the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock). 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, that it re- 
ferred to the general principle of mino- 
rity representation taken asa whole. The 
volume from which he had quoted had 
no special reference to Mr. Hare’s plan, 
but only to the general principles of 
Parliamentary representation. The argu- 
ments against the principle of minority 
representation were forcibly urged by 
Mr. Bagehot; but he did not think the 
hon. Member for South Northumber- 
land (Mr. Grey) had in any degree re- 
moved the difficulty. The whole ques- 
tion had been so fully discussed that he 
would not attempt to protract the dis- 
cussion; but he did hold strongly that 
the objection of Mr. Bagehot was one 
which could not be got over. It was 

ointed out that the adoption of Mr. 

are’s system, or of any other scheme 
of minority representation, would give 
minorities a power which would tend to 
produce a stagnant Parliament, an un- 
decided Parliament, and one that did 
not know its own mind as well as it 
ought todo. He felt certain that the 
more hon. Members reflected upon the 
subject, the more they would come to 
the conclusion that that was a most 
serious objection. A great deal had 
been said about the unfairness of the 
present plan. Well, it was impossible 
to have a perfect representation of 
everybody’s opinion. How was it pos- 
sible that that could be done? They 
must keep as near as they could. Every 
individual could not be represented in 
every opinion he entertained. There 


were not three men in the House who! 


agreed about everything. It was desir- 
able to make the representation as per- 
fect as it was possible to make it; but 
if they were to give to every conceivable 
erotchet the power of getting itself re- 
presented simply because it existed, they 
would run the danger of having a Par- 
liament—he was going to say a Parlia- 
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ment without a mind—but a Parliament 
having so many minds, that it would be 
unable to use any of them to any effect. 
He thought that was an objection which 
had never yet been disproved, and no 
thinker had ever discussed the question 
with more ability than Mr. Bagehot. For 
his own part, the more he thought about 
it, the more convinced he became that 
this proposal was a most dangerous one 
—one that would only lead to confusion, 
and not to real, genuine representation. 
No doubt, there were objections tothe pro- 
posal contained in the Bill of single-Mem- 
ber constituencies; but he did not know 
of any plan which could be proposed that 
would not be open to objection. Single- 
Member constituencies would unques- 
tionably be objectionable in various 
points of view—such as being somewhat 
rough and uncertain in their results. 
There could be no doubt about that; 
but it was impossible to make any system 
perfect, and whatever objection there 
might be to single-Member constituen- 
cies the system had more common sense 
about it than the plan which professed 
to give representation in that House to 
every fraction of the community made 
up of a certain number of people with 
different opinions combining together to 
vote. The hon. Member for South 
Northumberland (Mr. Grey) had pointed 
out that it would be necessary for a cer- 
tain proportion of the electors to com- 
bine in order to produce a certain result ; 
but according to the plan proposed by 
the Government there might be a great 
variety of combinations even in the same 
borough. In a large borough there 
might be seven or eight bodies differing 
from each other in their opinions—for 
instance, they would not find the same 
class of people in Westminster as they 
would find in Whitechapel, and cer- 
tainly the combinations would be very 
different in different parts of a great 
city or a great town. So they would 
get a variety of representation by the 
single-Member plan. His main objec- 
tion was that the adoption of this prin- 
ciple of minority voting would make 
Parliament weaker than it ought to be 
made, and not so forcible or so strong 
in its opinions as the nation itself; 
whereas he thought that Parliament 
ought to reflect the views of the majo- 
rity of the people even more decisively 
than they were at present represented. 
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Mr. ACLAND said, that when first 
the Proportional Representation Society 
was started he had been extremely 
anxious to go into all the arguments and 
hear all that could be said in favour of 
the scheme; but he must say that the 
more he had seen of it the less he ap- 
proved of it. He wished to point out 
three objections to the present proposal 
which he had not yet heard put. The 
first was that according to their system 
of Government—namely, Party and 
Cabinet Government, he did not see how 
it was possible they could expect to go 
on for any length of time except on a 
system somewhat similar to that which 
existed at present—by which the voting 
community became practically divided 
into something like two great parts —the 
one holding one set of principles which 
united certain men, and the other part in 
favour, on the whole, of a different set of 
principles; the one supporting the Go- 
vernment of the day, while the other sup- 
ported theOpposition. He thought it was 
far better for the stability and the proper 
conduct of the affairs of the nation that 
this principle should continue to exist. 
He did not see how it was possible for 
the system advocated by his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Lon- 
don (Sir John Lubbock) to have free 
play under such a Parliamentary system 
as that which the country now enjoyed, 
and which he believed to be the best for 
the nation. Then, again, he wanted to 
know what was to be the relation of a 
Member to his constituents? Surely 
that was not an unimportant part of the 
question of their Parliamentary system ? 
Take a county constituency as an ex- 
ample. In it the numberof votersreturn- 
ing a Member to oppose vivisection would 
be spread all over the county; the same 
would hold in the case of the temperance, 
anti- vaccination, and similar movements; 
and the question was, therefore, how was 
a Member for any particular section to 
get into the same sort of relations with 
the great body of his constituents as he 
did at present? Surely that was not an 
unimportant part of their Parliamentary 
system? ‘The third question he wished 
to ask was this—Is it not to be expected 
that the wire-pullers, practised in the 
businessof manipulating elections, would 
be even more powerful under this sys- 
tem then they are now? Would it not 
be just as possible, or even more possible, 
to manage the votes so as to give an un- 
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due proportion to particular men than 
could ns at present? He did not 
know what there was that would compel 
the voters to give the whole of their 
quota of votes, if they chose to concen- 
trate their efforts upon the election of 
one or two men; and by that means an 
undue advantage would be given to a 
Party which might not happen to be 
in reality the strongest in the consti- 
tuency. He hoped the House would hear 
stronger arguments than had yet been 
used in favour of this proposal; but he 
must say that the reasons which had 
been given, together with others, com- 
pletely convinced him that the scheme 
propounded by the hon. Member for the 
University of London (Sir John TLub- 
bock) was far from being at present prac- 
tical, especially when it was remembered 
that a very large proportion of the new 
constituencies to which they were about 
to appeal consisted of persons who 
scarcely knew what the giving of a vote 
was. Until, therefore, such persons were 
made acquainted by experience with the 
nature of the duty they had to per- 
form, it was too bad to condemn them 
to an intricate system which it was im- 
possible for them to understand. 

Mr. MACARTNEY remarked, that, 
as one of the Representatives of a mi- 
nority which would suffer more by this 
legislation than any other jbody in the 
Kingdom, he wished to say a few words 
in support of the proposal which had 
been submitted to the House. He was 
anxious to cite a case in point. He 
represented a county constituency num- 
bering “103,000 Roman Catholics and 
87,000 Protestants. The 103,000 Roman 
Catholic electors would, as a rule, sup- 
port the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell); while the 87,000 
Protestants; would, as a rule, be sup- 
porters of the Crown and the Constitu- 
tion. It seemed to him that a popula- 
tion of 87,000, as opposed to 103,000, 
had a prospect of being swamped by 
the present measure; and therefore any 
proposal which offered a change for the 
better representation of such a minority 
was the one which they ought to sup- 
port. He believed that by the division 
proposed in his own county there was 
scarcely a chance offered of any Repre- 
sentative of the loyal classes being re- 
turned. It was his opinion that if the 

roposal of the hon. Member for the 
niversity of London (Sir John Lub- 
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bock) were adopted there would be a 
good chance of securing at least one- 
third of the representation of that 
county, although he contended that they 
were entitled to still more. That being 
80, he should certainly support the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member, and not that 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. HENEAGE said his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Lon- 
don (Sir John Lubbock) had made a 
pathetic appeal to the Conservatives to 
support his proposal, assuring them that 
it would give them a much better chance 
of representation ; but immediately after- 
wards, and almost in the same breath, 
he was quite as pathetic in pointing out 
that under his scheme a second Liberal 
candidate might find a seat by having a 
number of second votes handed over to 
him where the first votes were given to 
his more popular colleague. On the one 
hand, his hon. Friend wanted them to 
believe that his proposal would secure 
that the minority should not be im- 
re represented; while, on the other 

and, he pointed out that minorities 
would be over-represented. His hon. 
Friend the Member for South North- 
umberland (Mr. Grey) said that he 
wished to prevent ‘‘faddhists”’ from 
having too large a share in the repre- 
sentation. But by this proposal ‘‘ fadd- 
hists’”” were encouraged. It was not 
necessary for a voter to say that he would 
give them his first vote; but all he 
would have to do was to promise his 
second. These were reasons which 
induced him to object to the scheme; 
but he objected to it also upon other 
grounds. As it had been forcibly stated 
by the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, the wire-pullers at elections would 
have a greater chance of success under 
the scheme of his hon. Friend than they 
would have under single constituencies 
and a single vote scheme. Then again, 
and especially in the counties, he thought 
that a great deal would not only be left 
to chance, but a great deal also would 
be left to manipulation. He was quite 
certain from what he had seen of county 
elections under the ballot that if the Re- 
turning Officer chose to act improperly 
he might do a good deal to affect the 
result of an election. He had in his 
mind at that moment an election in 
which he was quite certain that the Re- 
turning Officer could have returned 
either of two candidates he chose out of 
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the three who were proposed. All he 
would have to do would be to take the 
ballot boxes of a particular district in 
which he knew a large proportion of 
voters belonging to a particular Party 
resided, and count them first, and he 
would then secure that all the second 
votes on those papers would be thrown 
away. Now, Returning Officers and 
Under Sheriffs were not unfrequently 
Party lawyers living in the county, who 
were perfectly well acquainted with the 
various districts in which the voters 
lived, and knew how they would vote 
for particular candidates. They would, 
therefore, know, as well as possible, 
which of the districts were being counted, 
and by this manipulation of the ballot- 
boxes they could affect the result. He 
admitted, although it was not often done, 
that any candidate could claim that all 
the boxes should be emptied and mixed 
before they began to count the votes. 
He was also of opinion that much more 
would be left to chance by the adoption 
of the proposal of his hon. Friend than 
by the creation of single-Member con- 
stituencies. He believed that these were 
good reasons for rejecting the Motion in 
favour of the scheme proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and which had 
these two advantages—in the first place, 
the area would be smaller, and every 
elector would feel that he enjoyed greater 
power; and, in the next place, a con- 
tested election would be much less ex- 
pensive to the candidates. For these 
reasons he, for one, felt called upon to 
oppose the proposal of his hon. Friend. 
Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he was 
not quite able to follow the argument 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, and, therefore, would not attempt 
to discuss it. He would only say that it 
was the duty of the Returning Officer 
to go through all the ballot-boxes, and 
they were invariably sent to him sealed 
up, the votes were afterwards carefully 
gone through, and it was not possible 
that any manipulation of the votes could 
take place. What he had risen for, 
however, was to explain why it was that 
he could not support the Resolution of 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lub- 
bock). Certainly, if the question had 
come before the House at a time when 
hon. Members were able fairly and pro- 
perly to consider it, he thought it was a 
proposition that deserved very careful 
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attention at their hands. Although he 
was not a member of the Proportional 
Representation Society, he had read 
many of the papers issued by that 
society. He had always regarded their 
scheme as a fair proposal, and one that 
deserved to be fully tested; but he 
thought it would have been better if 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of London and the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney), instead of going about 
the country during the autumn, had 
come to the House and submitted their 
proposal at a time when it could be fairly 
discussed and considered. He believed 
that many hon. Members might in that 
case have been disposed to give it their 
support. But they had to consider now 
the position in which the House was 
placed in regard to the Parliamentary 
Elections (Redistribution) Bill. A phrase 
had been used which very well described 
the position in which hon. Members 
stood. The authorship of the phrase 
had been somewhat unnecessarily repu- 
diated, in ‘‘ another place,” by the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, and he believed that 
his right hon. Friend below him (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) also repudiated it on 
behalf of the noble Marquess in that 
House. But, whoever was the author 
of it, the phrase “that they were 
debating redistribution with a rope 
round their necks” was, he thought, 
a very happy phrase indeed, for it 
certainly seemed to him that they were, 
on the present occasion, debating the 
great principles of the Bill with a rope 
round their necks. Now, what was 
the actual position in which they stood ? 
On the Ist of January next, the great 
change which had been introduced into 
the franchise would become law by the 
Act which was passed last Session. That 
change had been carefully debated in 
the House of Commons, and received 
the general support of the Party oppo- 
site, yet, as regarded the Party who sat 
on that (the Conservative) side of the 
House, it was not met with a decided 
opposition. His noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners) moved a Resolution in favour 
of seeing the whole scheme of the Go- 
vernment before the House consented to 
pass a portion of it. A similar Motion 
had been proposed in a former Parlia- 
ment, and it had received great support; 
but his noble Friend, last Session, only 
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obtained the support of the Members of 
that great Party of which he was so dis- 
tinguished an ornament. He(Mr. R.N. 
Fowler) had been one of his noble 
Friend’s supporters, though, as an hum- 
ble individual, he had not been pre- 
pared to go so far as the Government 
and many of his hon. Friends. But he 
found himself standing, perhaps, not 
altogether in a minority of one. [Mr. 
Warton: Hear, hear!| Certainly, his 
hon. and learned Friend who cheered him 
took the same course, and he thought 
there were a few others. Still, there 
was no doubt that a large proportion of 
the House, and particularly those who 
were most entitled to speak upon a 
question of this kind—namely,. those 
who represented county constituencies— 
did not altogether oppose the proposals 
of Her Majesty’s Government; and his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) as a burgess, and 
he (Mr. R. N. Fowler) as a citizen, could 
not put in the same claim to be heard 
on a question which principally affected 
the county constituencies; and there 
was no doubt that the county Repre- 
sentatives did give a modified support 
to the Bill, and seemed to think that 
the change proposed, perhaps, was, on 
the whole, beneficial. It was found, 
further, that in ‘‘another place” those 
with whom they were connected by 
Party ties went even further than the 
county Members did ; and when some of 
the most influential Members of the 
Conservative Party expressly gave their 
consent to the Bill, there could be no 
longer a doubt that the time had come 
when there must be a great change in 
the representation of the country, and 
that the time had arrived when the 
question should be settled. It was under 
these circumstances that the present 
Session of Parliament assembled. The 
Bill of Her Majesty’s Government had 
been brought forward last Session, and 
it had not been decidedly opposed, al- 
though there had been a few individuals 
like himself who had not given sup- 
port to it, while in ‘‘ another place” 
it was met with no opposition, but 
rather with assent. Therefore, when 
the House met in October last there was 
a general feeling that the time had 
come for the settlement of the question. 
The question then arose, whether the 
redistribution scheme which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were prepared to 
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submit ought not to be laid before the 
House before the Franchise Bill was 
assed. [‘‘ Divide!’?] The hon. and 
earned Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth) 
called out ‘‘ Divide;’’ but he (Mr. R.N. 
Fowler) ventured to think that he was 
fully entitled to be heard, seeing that 
he had risen many times in the course 
of the debate upon the second reading, 
and had failed to catch the Speaker’s 
eye until too late to discuss the sub- 
ject. Not having had an opportunity 
of expressing his sentiments on that 
oceasion, he certainly should not be 
deterred by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chelsea, who had his own 
ie reasons for interrupting him, 
m expressing them now. When 
Parliament re-assembled for the Au- 
tumn Session, it was quite evident 
that the question was quite ripe for de- 
cision. It was generally admitted on 
both sides of the House that the exten- 
sion of the county franchise was virtually 
conceded, because the proposal had not 
been opposed except by a few antiquated 
Tories like himself. That being the 
case, they had to consider what would 
be a fair scheme of redistribution under 
the circumstances in which they were 
placed. The contention of the Oonser- 
vative Party was, that they were not 
justified in introducing a great change 
in the county franchise until they had 
before them the whole scheme of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
redistribution. On the other hand, the 
contention of the Party opposite had 
been during the preceding Session, and 
also during the Recess, that the House 
of Commons should give a blank cheque 
to Her Majesty’s Government, binding 
the House to pass the Franchise Bill on 
the understanding that, when it came 
into operation, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would condescend to submit their 
redistribution scheme. By that means 
they would have handed over the whole 
power of altering the Constitution of the 
country to Her Majesty’s Government. 
What was virtually said was this — 
‘* Pass the Franchise Bill, then humbly 
wait until Her Majesty’s Government 
ask you to pass any Redistribution Bill 
which they may think proper to intro- 
duce.” That was the suggestion of the 
Party opposite during last Session ; it 
was the contention of the same hon. 
Gentlemen when they were engaged in 
perambulating the country during the 
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Recess ; and it was the object for whieh 
the Prime Minister went down to Mid 
Lothian. [‘‘ Question!” | Hon. Mem- 
bers cried ‘‘ Question.” Was he stating 
the Question unfairly? If so, he would 
be glad to hear the remarks of any hon. 
Gentleman upon that point. But he 
apprehended that he was simply stating 
the history of the last seven months. 
If any hon. Member opposite disputed 
his facts he was prepared to listen to 
him. These were the circumstances 
under which Parliament assembled in 
the early part of the Session. The 
Franchise Bill was passed by a large 
majority in the House of Commons and 
sent to ‘‘another place,” where it was 
read a second time. The question then 
arose, whether the Conservative Party 
in that Assembly should allow it to pass 
without knowing what the whole scheme 
of the Government was ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is travelling beyond the Question be- 
fore the House, which is that it be an In- 
struction to the Committee that they 
have power, in all cases where an elector 
is entitled to one vote only, to enable 
the elector to nominate more than one 
candidate to whom that vote might, 
under certain circumstances, be trans- 
ferred. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he was 
aware that that was the question di- 
rectly before the House, and he was 
about to come to that point. But the 
point he wished to put before the House, 
in the first place, was that there was an 
arrangement entered into between the 
two political Parties, which arrangement 
the two Parties were bound to carry out, 
but which would be materially inter- 
fered with if the proposal of his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) were 
adopted. That was the point which he 
was going to allude to presently, and he 
hoped he was not out of Order in at- 
tempting to illustrate that point. The 
question he had to consider, as an in- 
dividual Member of the House, was 
whether he could support the scheme of 
his hon. Friend opposite. He had said 
that under the circumstances to which 
he had been alluding, an arrangement 
had been entered into by the Leaders 
of the two great political Parties, and 
he had no doubt that in entering into 
that arrangement the Marquess of Salis- 
bury and his right hon. Friend below 
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him (Sir Stafford Northcote) did the 
best they could for the interests confided 
to their charge. As the Leaders of the 
Conservative Party, they had entered 
into the arrangement; and that being 
the case the question now arose whether 
he (Mr. R. N. Fowler), as a Member of 
the House, ought to give his vote against 
the spirit of the arrangement which had 
‘been entered into. It might be stated 
that no Member was bound to vote for 
every detail in the Bill. That was per- 
fectly true; but, at the same time, if the 
Amendment now before the House were 
carried, there could be no question that 
it would upset the whole scheme con- 
tained in the Bill. If his hon. Friend 
carried his proposal, it would be found 
that the arrangement, on the faith of 
which the Franchise Bill was passed, 
would be upset, the whole scheme of 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
thrown into confusion, and the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform would be left 
in the condition in which it would have 
been if Her Majesty’s Government had 
carried the plan they recommended last 
year. That being the case, he thought 
that every Member of the House ought 
to ask himself whether, under such cir- 
cumstances, he was justified in support- 
ing the Motion of his hon. Friend. 
Had that Motion been brought forward 
at a time when it could be fairly dis- 
cussed, and if there had. been no other 
considerations in the way, he might have 
been glad to give his support to it; but 
they must bear in mind that the scheme 
which had been agreed upon by every 
eminent statesman of both Parties was 
the scheme submitted by the Govern- 
ment. He (Mr. R. N. Fowler) believed 
that the question might have been dealt 
with in a better way. His hon. Friend 
the Member forthe University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock) asserted that his 
plan was a much better one. That 
might be so. He was disposed to think 
it might have been the better scheme, 
but that was not the question now be- 
fore the House. The question was 
whether his hon. Friend had any pos- 
sible chance of carrying the proposal he 
had submitted to the House, seeing that, 
if carried, it would upset the whole 
arrangement entered into by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Leaders of 
the Conservative Party. Under these 
circumstances he and other hon. Members 
sitting on that side of the House had to 
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ask themselves whether they would be 
justified in upsetting the scheme which 
had the support of their Leaders, and 
which met the views of most practical 
men. The proposal of the Government 
was that there should be single-Mem- 
ber constituencies, by which means a 
greater variety of representation would be 
introduced than that which now existed. 
He was disposed to believe that the Go- 
vernment scheme went as far as any 
practical scheme could go even in the 
direction of carrying out the views of 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of London. He had to thank 
the House for its indulgence, and he 
would conclude, as he had begun, by 
repeating, that as the House were 
debating the matter with a rope 
round their necks, they had no course 
before them but to support the Bill in 
its present shape. He repeated that it 
would ill become hon. Gentlemen on that 
side of the House to upset the arrange- 
ment which had been made, with very 
great care, by the Leaders of the Party 
to which they belonged. Under the cir- 
cumstances there was no other course 
open to him than to vote against the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of London. 

Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he looked upon the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir John Lubbock) as a power- 
ful weapon that could be used against 
that most vicious of all contrivances, the 
dividing of Parties at elections. He 
had therefore worked with his hon. 
Friend a very great deal during last 
summer, and he did not now share the 
arguments which had been adduced 
against his proposal. But when the 
proposal came from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to deal in a moderate way 
with the question in the Bill he con- 
sidered it was entitled to consideration. 
He had nothing to say in the abstract 
against the Motion, and felt that in the 
case of very large constituencies a pro- 
portional scheme would be a powerful 
one for the purpose referred to. The 
House had before them a counter scheme 
to that of his hon. Friend, put forward 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and he 
thought that proposal deserved support; 
it was, in his opinion, one which deserved 
the support of the country, and around 
which both Parties should rally. Havin 
had experience of single-handed consti- 
tuencies and others, he believed there 
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was a great advantage in having large 
constituencies, although, on the other 
hand, they were open to objections. 
For instance the candidate could not 
come to the same personal contact with 
the members of the constituency in the 
case of those of large size, which was 
possible in the case of constituencies of 
more moderate dimensions; and the 
labour of canvassing them was ex- 
tremely hard. He believed that the 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government 
would have the effect of bringing the 
candidate into more close personal con- 
tact with their constituents, and of re- 
ducing expenses. On these grounds he 
asked the favour of hon. Members and 
the country to the proposal of Her Ma- 
Jesty’s Government. 

r. EWART said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of London 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler) had informed them 
that during the last autumn some ne- 
gotiations had taken place between the 
contracting Parties— the Government 
and the Front Opposition Bench—with 
regard to this Bill, and on that ground 
had appealed to hon. Members not to 
support the Motion of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of Lon- 
don. There were few Members of the 
Conservative Party who respected more 
than he the authority of their Leaders, 
yet he felt himself in no way bound by 
that agreement. He viewed this ques- 
tion from an Irish standpoint,and it was 
his intention to give his vote in favour 
of the Motion of the hon. Baronet. He 
believed that the system which he pro- 
posed was an honest and a fair one, and 
that it would go far to give a fair and 
true representation of all classes and of 
all opinions ; and although he was aware 
that there were some difficulties in the 
practical working out of the system he 
could not suppose that they were in- 
surmountable. If hon. Members re- 
flected for a moment they would see 
the effect of the Government proposal. 
Let them consider the case of Ireland, 
for instance; it showed in the most 
emphatic manner the injustice of the 
Government measure. There was in 
Ireland a loyal minority of fully one- 
third of the population ; and yet as the 
Bill stood, if it became law, that loyal 
minority would not be able to return 
more than one-seventh of the represen- 
tation. Notwithstanding the number 
of the Loyalists in Ireland, no estimate 
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that he had seen of what their represen- 
tation would be under the proposal of 
Her Majesty’s Government gave them 
more than 15 or 16 Members. Could 
this be just; was it possible that the 
House of Commons with open eyes 
could commit such a wrong as he had 
pointed to as being the effect of the 
measure now before them? And yet 
from what they had heard he was afraid 
that it was useless to try to induce Her 
Majesty’s Government to listen to reason 
on this subject. However, in the name 
of the Loyalists of Ireland he protested 
against a proposal which would practi- 
cally annihilate their influence in that 
House, and should record his vote in 
favour of the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he should de- 
tain the House but a very short time in 
stating his view upon the present ques- 
tion. He wished to say that, as he was 
a member of the Proportional Repre- 
sentation Society, he did not intend to 
follow in the train of other Members 
who had joined the Society, but meant 
to vote against it. He was prepared to 
vote for the proposal of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Lon- 
don; but he would advise him not to 
divide the House upon it now, because 
he thought his hon. Friend would see 
that his arguments might be reserved 
to influence the country at a future time 
with better effect. In his opinion, there 
was a great deal to be said in favour of 
a system of proportional representation 
beyond what had been advanced in the 
course of that night’s debate. He con- 
sidered that its adoption would have the 
effect of entirely preventing the influ- 
ence of those Associations, Liberal as 
well as Conservative, who endeavoured 
so largely to influence the election of 
Members of Parliament, and leave no 
choice for the voter except to vote for 
one of two candidates presented to him, 
who, probably, did not represent his 
opinions at all. Having said so much, 
he would merely add that, from his 
point of view, he would rather advise 
his hon. Friend who brought forward 
the present Motion not to divide the 
House upon it. He did not think he 
would miss his chance by doing so, but 
would gain by having had his Motion 
put so fully before the House. 

Mr. GORST said, although he had 
listened to the various arguments ad- 
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dressed to hon. Members by speakers 
who had taken part in the latter part of 
the debate, he thought it extremely un- 
fortunate for the House that the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir John Lubbock) 
had made his speech in support of his 
present Motion during the dinner-hour, 
the consequence of which was that very 
few hon. Members heard the whole of 
that speech. Since that, however, they 
had listened to some able speeches de- 
livered by Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government in support of their scheme, 
and they had also had a very able speech 
from the hon. Member for South North- 
umberland (Mr. Grey). But most hon. 
Gentlemen on those Benches were very 
desirous of hearing the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) on the 
Motion, who was, no doubt, very anxious 
to address the House, and to dispose, 
in his speech, of a great number of the 
arguments which had been put forward 
by Her Majesty’sGovernment. He did 
not think it would be fair, at that hour 
of the morning (12.30), for the hon. 
Member for Liskeard to make his speech, 
because, although hon. Members would 
most willingly remain in the House to 
hear him, it would not be possible to 
have a very full report of his statement, 
which, he had no doubt, would be looked 
for and read very carefully throughout 
the country. He would, therefore, pro- 
pose that the debate should be ad- 
journed—a course which he did not 
think the Government could consider 
unreasonable, because the question be- 
fore the House was one in which the 
country was very largely interested ; and 
it was probable that another opportunity 
of fully discussing it would not present 
itself during the subsequent progress of 
the Bill, if the Government obtained a 
majority, as, no doubt, they would, on 
the present occasion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(4MHr. Gorst.) 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was sorry that the Government could 
not agree to the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member opposite. The reason 
given for the adjournment of the debate 
was that, although it had lasted a very 
long time, the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney) had not had an 
opportunity of addressing the House, 
and that many hon. Gentlemen had been 
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absent during a large portion of the 
debate. The debate had already ex- 
tended over a period of four hours ; and, 
under the circumstances, as they wished 
to make progress with the Bill, he 
trusted the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would not press his Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. Of course, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was perfectly right in wish- 
ing this question to be fully debated ; 
but he would remind him that the hon. 
Baronet who introduced the Motion had 
already informed the House that he 
should raise the subject again on a 
future occasion. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK remarked 
that the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) had not had an opportunity 
of speaking. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had heard, 
with much surprise, the reply made by 
the right hon. Baronet to the extremely 
reasonable proposal of the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham for the 
adjournment of the debate. And what 
were the reasons of the right hon. Baro- 
net for not agreeing to the Motion? He 
said that the Question before the House 
had been debated for four hours, and 
that during that period it had appeared 
to him to be somewhat slack, the effect 
of his contention being that, therefore, 
this question, which had excited so much 
interest during the Recess, was to be 
determined in one evening. He had 
never heard a more audacious proposi- 
tion. This Bill before the House was 
the most important measure that had 
been before the House for years ; and 
how had it been dealt with hitherto? 
Why, there had been no debate upon it, 
practically ; the House were told by Her 
Majesty’s Government that they would 
have an ample opportunity of discuss- 
ing it in all its aspects on the Motion 
that the Speaker do leave the Chair; 
and now the right hon. Baronet said 
that this question was to be disposed of 
—absolutely disposed of—before the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) had had an opportunity of stating 
his views upon it. He was bound to 
say that his own views upon this sub- 
ject were in abeyance at the present 
moment. He was anxious to wait 
and hear the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard, which, he had no 
doubt, would be as lucid and full of 
knowledge as were all his speeches on 
these questions, and which would enable 
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him, perhaps, to come to a perfectly 
right conclusion on the subject. An 
hon. Gentleman had said just now that 
the view entertained by a great many 
people was that the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) Bill must be con- 
sidered as a foregone conclusion, because 
the Leaders on both sides of the House 
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were agreed. He (Mr. Chaplin) pro- |b 


tested altogether against that position. 
This was a matter which affected every 
Member of that House, and in that ca- 
pacity he had nothing whatever to do 
with any arrangement that might have 
been entered into between Parties. He 
said that the question should be threshed 
out, andinorder that it might be threshed 
out, let the House have an opportunity 
of hearing the hon. Member fer Lis- 
keard to-morrow ; for it was impossible 
that at that late hour it could be pro- 
perly dealt with. He begged to sup- 

ort the Motion of the hon. and learned 

ember for Ohatham (Mr. Gorst) for 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that all 
Eer Majesty’s Government asked was 
that the Amendment should be disposed 
of by the House, after which they would 
certainly agree to the adjournment of the 
debate. Hon. Members to-morrow, or 
at any future time, would be able to 
raise any questions they desired to raise. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it should 
be remembered that the debate on the 
present Motion had come on quite unex- 
pectedly. Her Majesty’s Government 
appeared to think that those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had spoken in the course of 
the debate represented the real amount 
of the interest taken in this question ; 
but that was not a correct view of the 
position. He himself had come down 
to the House in a state of complete 
ignorance as to the debate coming on at 
all. He understood that his hon. Friend 
near him was absolutely burning to hear 
all the arguments on both sides of the 
question ; and he believed that if Her 
Majesty’s Government agreed to the 
Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate they would find that more hon. 
Gentlemen desired to speak upon it than 
they appeared to think. The right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board said that at one mo- 
ment the debate was languishing, and 
that when the Postmaster General rose 
to address the House no other Gentle- 
man rose to do so. But he believed 
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that the right hon. Baronet was undera 
misapprehension on that point, because 
he (Mr. Balfour) had risen at the time 
referred to. He trusted that, without 
putting the House to the trouble of a 
division, the Government would accede 
to the Motion of his hon. and learned 
Friend for the adjournment of the de- 


ate. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I am very anxious to make progress with 
this Bill ; but I am bound to say that it 
is my opinion, from what we have heard, 
that Her Majesty’s Government will not 
gain anything by the course they are 
taking of resisting the Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate. Everyone, 
I think, must be struck with the fact 
that, with the exception of the hon. 
Baronet who brought forward the Mo- 
tion, and one or two other Gentlemen, 
everyone has told us that, although in 
favour of the principle from the begin- 
ning or in the past, they saw no reason 
on the present occasion to vote in favour 
of the proposal. It is not unreasonable 
to ask how far the supporters of the 
proposal are prepared to carry that argu- 
ment? Now, I think, if they have ex- 
haustedall the arguments in favour of the 
proposal, that we should go to the divi- 
sion. I should, in that case, desire to 
give reasons, not why I object to, but 
why I cannot approve, the proposal of 
the hon. Baronet opposite. But if we 
are to understand that the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) is anxious 
to address the House, I do not think we 
should be wise in stopping the debate 
on a question of so much importance. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he thought 
that his right hon. Friend had made, as 
the Minister in charge of the Bill, a 
very natural suggestion. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin), who had only just 
come down to the House, had said that 
he had not received sufficient instruction 
on the subject. A great number of 
Members, however, considered that the 
instruction imparted had been quite 
sufficient. He was bound to own that 
the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), whose interest in 
the progress of the Bill was well known, 
advanced a very strong argument in 
favour of adjournment; and in defer- 
ence to the right hon. Gentleman’s wish, 
and out of respect to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
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ney), whose views on the question a 
large number of Members were anxious 
to hear, the Government would be only 
too happy to accede to the desire for an 
adjournment of the debate. 

R. BROADHURST said, he was 
one of those who had had the advan- 
tage of hearing the debate which took 
place during the time the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) was 
absent ; and he had been waiting in the 
House since 11 o’clock on the promise 
that they were to take a division on the 
question. He hoped the Government 
would not attempt to repeat the occur- 
renoes of that night. If they did they 
need not count upon him staying in 
this public-house till the time when 
all others were closed by the law— 
paver lo the respectable public- 

ouses—only to find that the debate was 
adjourned for the convenience of some 
particular hon. Gentleman. It would 
be within the recollection of the House 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) gave the 
House something like one evening’s 
lecture upon this subject only a few 
weeks back, and that at the end of it 
those of them who had previously 
thought they understood the question 
were more fogged than ever. They had 
had quite enough debate upon this very 
complicated electoral plan—a plan which 
seemed to be deserted by its friends at 
every step it attempted to take. He 
sincerely hoped that the Government 
would take a division that night. He, 
for one, would not be persuaded to 
stay another night on the promise of a 
division. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT repudi- 
ated the idea put forward by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Broadhurst), that the cause 
of proportional representation had been 
deserted by its friends. Asa matter of 
fact, several hon. Members interested in 
the question would have been present that 
night tospeak had they had any idea that 
the subject would have been brought up. 
He considered the question of vital im- 
— to the country, and hoped to 

ave an opportunity of speaking upon 
it. He sincerely hoped the Government 
would adhere to their intention of agree- 
ing to the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
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ELECTIONS IN COUNTIES (HOURS OF 
POLL) BILL.—[Brix 19.] 

(Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Grey, Mr. Stafford 
Howard, Mr. Cochran-Patrick.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill conssdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Olause 1 (Hours of polling in coun- 
ties). 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke), 
who had charge of the Bill, what was the 
course he proposed to take with regard 
toit? The Committee would remember 
that when the second reading of the 
Bill was discussed in December last © 
there was a very general expression of 
opinion in favour of the measure, con- 
tingent, of course, upon the passing into 
law of the Franchise Bill, which would 
so materially increase the number of 
voters in counties—voters who, being 
mainly of the working classes, would 
require to have the hours of poll ex- 
tended for their convenience. That view 
was met by the clause which stood on 
the Paper in the name of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke)— 
namely, that this Act should not come 
into operation before the Franchise 
Act. But there were other matters 
which were mentioned by more than 
one speaker, some of which he (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) himself took 
the opportunity of bringing under 
the notice of the House. In the last 
Session an Act was passed extending 
the hours of poll in Parliamentary bo- 
roughs above a certain size—he thought 
boroughs containing more than 3,006 
electors. Some years ago an Act was 
passed extending the hours of poll to 8 
o’clock in the Metropolitan boroughs, 
and now a Bill was brought in to ex- 
tend the hours of poll in counties. This 
was an important matter, no doubt for 
the convenience of the electors; but it 
was a very simple matter of legislation, 
and it did seem to him an absurdity that 
such a question as the extension of the 
hours of poll should require to be em- 
bodied in three Acts of Parliament. 
Even this Bill did not complete the 
series, because it left outside the ope- 
ration of the Acts the small borough 
constituencies which would retain a 
separate Parliamentary representation 
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under the Parliamentary Election (Re- 
distribution) Bill—that was to say, bo- 
roughs containing less than 3,000 voters. 
What he had now to suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman—and he assured 
the right hon. Baronet his suggestion 
was made with no intention of impeding 
the progress of the Bill—was that the 
law should be made uniform. He would 
now ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
= all previous legislation on the 
subject; and, on Report, remodel the 
Bill so as to make the law uniform in 
all constituencies. It was very desirable 
there should be a measure dealing with 
the whole matter in a satisfactory man- 
ner. It might also be well to consider 
acase which had happened under the 
existing Acts—namely, the case of a 
polling place at which very few voters 
polled being kept open for 12 hours to 
the great inconvenience of all those who 
were engaged in taking the poll, and 
with no commensurate convenience to 
the voters themselves. It was worth 
considering whether it would not be 
possible to shorten the hours in those 
cases in such a way as would not be in- 
convenient to the working classes. It 
might be well in some places to open the 
poll at 10 o’clock in the morning instead 
of at 8. It might also be well to con- 
sider the possibility of making the hours 
of poll different in winter and summer, 
making the polling hours long in sum- 
mer when the labour hours were long, 
and short in winter when the day’s 
work, at any rate in the country, was 
practically done by half-past 4. If any- 
thing could be done in this way to meet 
the legitimate convenience of those 
officials who were engaged in taking 
the poll, it was very proper it should be 
done. He did not propose, however, to 
press the matter ; but what he did press 
was that the law should be made uni- 
form in all constituencies, and comprised 
in one Act of Parliament. 

Smr OHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
when the Speaker left the Chair during 
the Autumn Sitting of the present Ses- 
sion he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) threw 
out the suggestion that it would be de- 
sirable, on Report, to amend the Bill 
in the way proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), and 
he was quite disposed to so amend it, 
subject to one doubt he had in his mind. 
He said he would take steps to find out 
during the Recess the opinions of Mem- 
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bers from various parts of the United 
Kingdom on the subject. He did take 
those steps. He had quite made up his 
mind as to the desirability of taking 
the course suggested with regard to 
England and Scotland; but he was not 
yet acquainted with the opinion of Irish 
Members on the subject. The only Irish 
Member he had had any communica- 
tions with on the subject was the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), and the hon. Gentleman only in- 
formed him that he would inform him 
of his views as to what Amendments in 
the Bill were desirable. The hon. Mem- 
ber had not informed him what those 
Amendments were; but he had inti- 
mated that, so far as he was concerned, 
there was no objection to the Bill coming 
on to-night for consideration. He (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), therefore, spoke 
with some doubt as to the Irish opinion 
on the subject. At the same time, the 
changes which would have to be made 
in the Bill were changes which could 
not be made at the present stage of the 
Bill, because they were limited in Com- 
mittee to the scope and title of the Bill. 
It was a Bill to extend the hours of poll 
in counties. It was because there were 
a large number of municipal boroughs 
in which the hours of poll were not ex- 
tended by the present Bill or by former 
Bills the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) suggested that, 
as regarded England and Scotland, at 
all events, the law should be made uni- 
form ; that whatever the hours were they 
should be made the same in municipal 
boroughs, which were not at present 
covered by the Bill. That change could 
only be made on Report, because to make 
it in Committee would have required an 
Instruction to the Committee. If be- 
tween this and Report or to-night he 
should find that the opinions of the Irish 
Members did not differ from those of the 
English and Scotch Representatives he 
should be glad, on Report, to make the 
change suggested applicable to the 
Three Kingdoms, and of course.it could 
be made in a single clause. With re- 
gard to the second suggestion of the 
right hon. Baronet, he very much 
doubted whether it was advisable to 
attempt to close the poll during any por- 
tion of the day. At the present time, in 
the case of school board elections the 
system of closing the poll during a por- 
tion of the day prevailed. It was, how- 
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ever, an optional closing, and it had 


been found to have its inconveniences. 
Neither could he accede to the right 
hon. Baronet’s suggestion to open the 
poll later in the day. Between 8 and 9 
o’clock in the morning was an hour 
when very heavy polling took place in 
almost all parts of the country. There 
were, too, great numbers of what were 
called suburban voters—not only round 
London, but round all large towns—who 
had to go to business early, and who 
generally voted between 8 and 9 o’clock. 
Between 8 and 9 o’clock was an hour 
which suited those voters best; and, 
therefore, it would be most undesirable 
that the poll should be closed at that 
time of the day. If it was determined 
to close the poll at some portion of the 
day, between 3 and 4 in the afternoon 
would be the most convenient time. He, 
however, was not disposed to make any 
change in the present arrangement—in- 
deed, he thought it was better to run 
the risk of a long day’s work. The sug- 
gestion that the hours of poll should 
vary according to the time of year was 
made many years ago. It was embodied 
in a Bill; but it was rejected, if he re- 
membered rightly, by the House of 
Lords. He did not think such a pro- 
posal would meet with general favour 
in the country. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had had the 
opportunity of communicating with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Oity of Cork (Mr. Parnell) with refer- 
ence to the Bill; and the desire of the 
hon. Gentleman, and, indeed, the de- 
sire of every Irish Member, was that 
every facility should be afforded, so that 
every person entitled to the franchise 
could, if he chose, go to the poll. There 
was just one matter to which he wished 
to call the attention of the Committee. 
Under the Prevention of Crime Act, now 
in force in Ireland, the police had the 
power to arrest any person who was out 
of his house after dark. Now the Irish 
Representatives were certainly indis- 
posed to give an unquestioning assent 
to the passing of a measure which 
lengthened the hours of the poll far be- 
yond the period of daylight, if it were 
open to any constable to arrest and im- 
prison for the night any person he might 
meet returning from the poll. What 


, they were anxious to obtain was the in- 
sertion of a clause in the Bill to prevent 
any man being arrested on his way from 
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the polling booth. It seemed to be 
amusing to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General; but Gen- 
tlemen who were connected with the law 
in England and were in Office in this 
country did not know what the humble 
citizen had to bear from the officers of 
the law in Ireland. Unless the Irish 
Members were given some reasonable 
explanation on this subject he should 
move to report Progress. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Gentleman move? 

Mr. HEALY said, he would re- 
mind the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who seemed to be so amused that it 
was provided in the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Prac- 
tices) Bill that offences under it should 
not be tried under the provisions of the 
Prevention of Crime Act. The hon. and 
learned Member would, perhaps, remem- 
ber the little Amendment of his (Mr. 
Healy’s), which was accepted after con- 
siderable diseussion. The suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
should be taken into consideration; and 
an amalgamated Bill—that was to say, 
a measure dealing with the Metropolis, 
with boroughs and counties—should be 
brought in. The general practice of the 
Government was to bring in a Bill deal- 
ing with some county, some town, or 
some village; and when that had been 
carried, to bring forward another on the 
same subject also dealing with a county, 
town, or village. The Government 
seemed to be actuated by some little 
common sense for the first time, aud 
there was some prospect of the three 
Bills being rolled into one. He wished 
to call attention to the action of the 
Clerks at the Table in regard to this 
Bill. These gentlemen seemed to be 
omnipotent in the House—to have all 
kinds of power. How was it? They 
could hardly be said to be acting directly 
under the inspiration of Heaven. This 
Bill was marked on the Paper with an 
asterisk, and, referring to a correspond- 
ing asterisk lower down, he found that 
Bills so marked were Government Orders 
of the Day. He turned to the Bill it- 
self, and found that it was brought in 
by Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Grey, Mr. 
Stafford Howard, and Mr. COochran- 
Patrick. Were these Members of the 
Treasury Bench? Mr. Cochran- Patrick 
he believed to be an honest Conserva- 
tive, and Mr. Grey voted against the 
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Government on the Vote of Censure. It 
could hardly be said, therefore, that 
these Gentlemen were Ministerialists. 
What security had hon. Members that 
Bills purporting to be Government Bills 
were really so, when they found that a 
measure marked with an asterisk was 
really a private Member’s Bill? He 
considered that, in this matter, the Clerks 
at the Table were trifling with the 
House. It seemed to him to be a great 
liberty on the part of the Clerks to mark 
this Bill with an asterisk; and he ob- 
jected to Bills introduced by private 
Members being trotted out as Govern- 
ment measures without the House hav- 
ing an opportunity of knowing what the 
measures really were. Before the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sligo moved 
to report Progress, they should have 
some Amendment promised to test the 
bona fides of the Government — an 
Amendment providing that the Preven- 
tion of Crime Act was not to apply to 
what might happen under this Bill. 
Last Thursday night 14 men were 
dragged out of their beds in Kerry, and 
kept all night in gaol, and the greater 
portion of next day, on a charge of being 
supposed to have fired into a house. 
The case against them was really that 
they had been out after nightfall. The 
fact was, that a policeman, having shot 
a bailiff by mistake, arrested 14 inno- 
cent persons. When 14 persons could 
be arrested in this way—in consequence 
of a policeman having discharged his 
rifle—he (Mr. Healy) wished to know 
what security they would have in Ire- 
land that aman going to record his vote 
after nightfall would not be arrested? 
The Government would, he thought, be 
doing a wise thing in accepting an 
Amendment providing that the Curfew 
Olauses of the Prevention of Crime Act 
should not be put in force on a polling- 
day in Ireland. 

Bim CHARLES W. DILKE wished to 
offer an explanation. The Bill appeared 
as a Government measure under the 
following circumstances. He had stated 
publicly in the House—acting on the 
express wish of Members sitting on 
both sides—on the last occasion the Bill 
was under discussion, that it would be 
taken up by the Government. It was in 
consequence of that pledge that the 
measure was now on the Paper as a 
Government Bill. With regard to the 


place it occupied on the Paper as an 


Ur. Healy 
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Order of the Day, on Monday night, 
and on all Government nights in fact, 
the Government had control of the Busi- 
ness, and could put Bills down in the 
order they thought proper. As to the 
asterisk, he knew nothing about it; but 
it could, no doubt, be explained by the 
officials. As the Clerks, however, could 
not answer or speak in the House, any 
question to them must be put to and 
answered by Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HEALY: As Mr. Speaker is not 
in the House, I would ask you, Sir 
Arthur Otway, to explain this matter. 
I think an explanation is necessary, for 
we have reason to look with great sus- 
picion on every act of the gentlemen at 
the Table, who are becoming every day 
more and more inclined to encroach on 
the rights of private Members. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The Clerks at the 
Table have in this case followed the 
usual course. When a Bill is taken up 
by the Government—— 

Mr. HEALY: How did they know 
this Bill was taken up the Government ? 

THz CHAIRMAN: It is usual to 
mark it in the way indicated—by an 
asterisk. If this Bill had not becomea 
Government Bill, the Clerks at the Table 
would not have been able to put it in 
the position in which it now stands on 
the Paper. It is because it has become 
a Government measure that it is marked 
with an asterisk. 

Mr. HEALY said, he should like to 
ask the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), who said he knew nothing 
about the asterisk, whether he had in- 
structed the Clerks to deal with this as a 
Government Order of the Day? They 
had a statement from the Chairman that 
the Clerks in some way or other knew 
that this was a Government Bill. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I be- 
lieve the noble Lord the Secretary to 
the Treasury (Lord Richard Grosvenor) 
informed the Clerks that this had become 
a Government Bill, in order that they 
might make no mistake about it. 

Mr. HEALY: Does that account for 
the asterisk ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
is a mere detail. I have nothing what- 
ever to do with it. It became a Govern- 
ment Bill, and, of course, was placed 
amongst the other Government mea- 
sures. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not wish 
to further refer to this mysterious matter 
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of the asterisk. Could not the Govern- 
ment, for the convenience of the Irish 
Members, allow them a night for the 
discussion of this Bill? Thinking that 
such an opportunity should be given, 
he would now move to report Pro- 
gress. 

Motion made, andjQuestion proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. Sezx- 
ton.) 


Mr. HEALY said, he would appeal 
to the right hon. Baronet to give the 
Irish Members a night to debate this 
subject. This was the first time the 
Bill had appeared on the Paper, and it 
must not be forgotten that the House 
had only been sitting a few days. The 
Bill should be put off for one or two 
nights. It would not be unreasonable 
to ask the Government to put it off until 
Thursday ; at the same time, he did not 
desire to enter into a wrangle on the 
subject. The Government were very 
fond of getting into wrangles—and were 
also fond of getting out of them. He 
would ask the Government to postpone 
the consideration of the measure until 
Thursday. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Bill had been down on the Paper some 
days, and ample opportunity had been 
afforded to hon. Members for the pre- 
paration of Amendments. 

Mr. HEALY: Will you re-commit 
the Bill? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: On 
Report; it could not be done on the 
Committee stage. 

Mr. HEALY said, he understood 
what the right hon. Baronet meant. 
Suppose they allowed the Bill to pass 
through Committee now, in order to 
have Amendments inserted at a later 
stage, would there be any objection to 
re-committing the Bill? If they were 
going to put in the Bill the whole of one 
Act, and repeal a former Act which con- 
sisted of four or five clauses, it was only 
reasonable that they should re-commit 
it. The old Act did not deal with Alder- 
men in Ireland, who were elected in a 
— manner to Aldermen in Eng- 
and. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I do 
not know whether it is competent to re- 
commit the Bill after Report. 

Mr. HEALY: Certainly it is. You 


Elections in Counties 


can do it on third reading if you like. 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes; 
for a definite purpose, I know; but Iam 
not sure whether it can be done gene- 
rally. According to the way in which 
the hon. Member puts the matter, I un- 
derstand that he would like to see the 
Bill in a new form, in order to consider 
it before moving Amendments. I am 
not sure that that could be done; but 
the Committee stage can be disposed of 
now, and, if it will be convenient to hon. 
Members, the Report stage can be taken 
on Friday, and it can then be re-com- 
mitted. 

Mr. HEALY: Will my hon. Friend 
accept that? I think he might fairly 
do so. 

Mr. SEXTON: I think that course 
would be satisfactory. 

Mr. HEALY: Then we will prepare 
our Amendments, and put them on the 
Paper; the Report will be taken on 
Friday, and then we will re-commit the 
Bill 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Definition). 


Amendment proposed, after the Clause, 

to insert the following Olause :— 
(Commencement of Act.) 

‘¢ This Act shall not come into operation until 
the end of this present Parliament.’’— (Sir 
Charles W. Ditke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he did not wish to 
oppose the clause; Lut he desired to 
know whether any provision would be 
made in this Bill, or in the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Redistribution) Bill, 
or in the new Registration Bill, dealing 
with places for counting votes? In Ire- 
land, the place fixed upon was a matter 
of great importance. It should be cen- 
tral. Where there was a district split 
up into four divisions, and where rail- 
way communication might be defective, 
what course would be followed ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
would be out of Order to deal with that 
subject in the present Bill. It could be 
dealt with in the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) Bill. 

Mr. HEALY: Will you deal with it 
there? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
have not dealt with it in the Bill as it 
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it before us; but it is quite competent 
for the hon. Member to move to amend 
the measure. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON said, it would be 
better if the clause was put in a positive 
form, and he would move to leave out 
the word ‘‘ not,” and to substitute for 
the word ‘ until’”’ the word “ at.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ not.” —( Mr. Warton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘ until.””—(2/r. Warton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the word ‘at’ be there inserted,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clause agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Friday. 


SHANNON NAVIGATION BILL. 
(Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
| Brtt 54.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HIBBERT, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, ex- 
pressed a hope that hon. Members would 
allow that stage to be taken, because he 
proposed, after it was read a second 
time, to refer it to a Select Committee. 
It was merely an enabling Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Hibbert.) 


Mr. SEXTON asked whether the hon. 
Gentleman had yet made up his mind 
as to the proportion of Irish Members 
to be placed upon the Select Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. TOTTENHAM inquired if the 
Bill was the same as that which was 
introduced last year? 

Mr. HIBBERT replied that it was 
practically the same measure. He cer- 
tainly hoped to be allowed to place a 
fair proportion of Irish Members upon 
the Committee. 

Mr. KENNY asked if he was to 
understand that, if the Bill were read a 
second time, it was intended to refer it 
to a Hybrid Committee ? 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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Mr. HIBBERT: No. 

Mr. KENNY said, it was quite ne- 
cessary that they should have a clear 
understanding upon that point. There 
had been an impression that it was 
intended, not to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, but to a Hybrid Committee. 
Last year there was an arrangement to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee ; and 
it was understood that oat least one- 
half, or seven or eight Irish Members 
altogether, should be upon the Com- 
mittee. He hoped that a similar ar- 
rangement would be made now; and 
there ought, also, to be a further under- 
standing that the Committee should 
have power to summon witnesses from 
the various districts affected by the pro- 
posals in the Bill. It would be im- 
possible for the Members sitting upon 
the Committee to understand the local 
opinions unless persons were brought 
from the locality to explain the views of 
the locality. He had himself received 
a large number of communications, and 
especially from the town he represented 
(Ennis), with regard to the probable 
bearing of the Bill upon the pier of 
Clarecastle. The history of the pier of 
Clarecastle was an extraordinary one. 
It had been in the hands of the Board 
of Works, who had spent something 
like £5,000 in repairing it. Each time 
they repaired it, it broke to pieces, and 
he believed that result was due to the 
defective engineering of the Irish Board 
of Works. As he had said, they had ex- 
pended £5,000 upon the repairs, and to- 
wards that sum they had confiseated 
£2,000 out of the surplus dues. The 
pier had now fallen to pieces again, 
and, owing to the bad engineering of 
the Board of Works, the river had been 
so narrowed that vessels passing up and 
down found it extremely difficult to get 
inside the pier. Yet the Board of 
Works now wanted to raise £2,000 for 
the purpose of repairing the damage 
which they had thus occasioned. The 
action of the Board of Works was, in 
reality, about the most stupid piece of 
jobbery, with regard to engineering 
arrangements, which had been perpe- 
trated in Ireland forsome time. Owing 
to the contraction of the river, vessels 
inside the pier were detained for a con- 
siderable time until the state of the tide 
enabled them to go out; and the conse- 
quence was that vessels in perfect readi- 
ness to go out were unnecessarily de- 
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layed. Under these circumstances, he 
considered that it was absolutely essen- 
tial for the Select Committee to have 
the views of Irish Gentlemen who were 
locally interested in these questions. 
He complained that the Commissioners 
of the Board of Works in Ireland had 
too much power under the Bill. In 
point of fact, the Board of Works might 
do this, might do that, and might do 
nothing. The Bill also gave power to 
transfer various harbours to individuals. 
Now, he knew the hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill objected to the trans- 
ference of the local harbours to indi- 
viduals. [Mr. Hrsserr: Hear, hear! } 
He was quite aware of that; but, with 
regard to the Port of Kilrush, he be- 
lieved that a Memorial had been sent 
up seeking to have that port transferred 
to certain persons named in the Memo- 
rial. What did the Board of Works 
do? They said that a sum of money 
had been spent by a local landlord on 
the pier, and that it was necessary to 
consider his claims before those of the 
Trustees, proposed to be appointed, were 
considered. If that sort of thing were 
allowed to go on, it would be better to 
withdraw the Bill. Certainly, if it were 
passed, there should be a clear under- 
standing that, although powers might 
be transferred to Local Bodies, whether 
Trustees or otherwise, yet they cer- 
tainly would not be transferred to land- 
lords and persons having pecuniary in- 
terests in the pier. He hoped there 
would be a clear understanding upon 
that point, at any rate. There were 
many provisions in the Bill with which 
he quite concurred, and he believed it 
would have a salutary effect if these 
local harbours were placed under the 
control of local gentlemen. That was 
an object that had long been desired, 
especially by persons who were con- 
nected with the town of Ennis. He 
was constantly receiving applications 
from merchants and others, asking him 
to obtain the establishment of a Har- 
bour Board for the Port of Olarecastle. 
He was told that Lord Monteagle had 
put in a claim to have the entire control 
of the harbour of Foynes. At present 
a certain class of vessels could not get 
beyond that point, and it was necessary 
to transfer the, goods they carried and 
send them up to Limerick by other 
means. Lord Monteagle was the owner 


of the soil, and, having spent a certain 
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amount of money, he wished to obtain 
the sole control of the harbour. If the 
noble Lord were to have his way, it 
would be disastrous to the interests of 
the people of Limerick, who wished to 
have this harbour, which could only 
accommodate vessels up to 300 tons, 
under their own control. It was highly 
essential to the people of Limerick that 
they should have control of Foynes Har- 
bour as well as of the river. In point 
of fact, one was virtually part of the 
other, and it would be necessary to hear 
local witnesses, in order to show clearly 
what the claim of Limerick was to have 
control of the harbour of Foynes. As 
Foynes was not part of the City of Lime- 
rick, it would be necessary to examine 
gentlemen belonging to Limerick Har- 
bour before the Select Committee, in 
order that they might substantiate their 
claim to have full control of Foynes 
Harbour. In the main, he agreed with 
the principle of the Bill, which was to 
establish local control over local har- 
bours; and if the hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the measure would agree to 
the examination of witnesses from Ire- 
land before the Committee, he would 
assent to the second reading, and also 
to the proposal to refer it to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the harbour of 
Foynes was one of the most important 
interests affected by the Bill; and any- 
one who was acquainted with the town 
of Limerick knew that the Harbour 
Board of Limerick was the proper autho- 
rity to have the management of the har- 
bour of Foynes. Foynes was practically 
part of the harbour of Limerick, and 
a comparatively small expenditure of 
money would enable larger ships to be 
accommodated. He very much feared 
that that expenditure would not beunder- 
taken if the harbour were not placed 
under the control of Limerick, because 
persons connected with Foynes Harbour 
would be of opinion that they were act- 
ing against their own interests, unless 
they set up an authority in Foynes 
which was hostile to, and in rivalry 
with, that of Limerick. Now, the City 
Harbour Board of Limerick piloted 
vessels up the Shannon from its mouth, 
and had the sole jurisdiction over the 
river. Apart from that fact, if it was 
intended to hand over this important 
harbour to private individuals, the most 
natural course was to place it in the 
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hands of the harbour authorities of 
Limerick, who had always been, up to a 
recent period, the controlling power. 
Foynes oceupied an important position 
on the Shannon, and was likely to be- 
come, in the near future, a Transatlantic 
station; but with the appointment of 
any other Trustees than the Harbour 
Board of Limerick the harbour of Foynes 
would never obtain that development to 
which it was entitled. Limerick, with 
its great trade and position, would be 
able to develop the harbour of Foynes 
into what it was really capable of. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury would take a broad view 
of the matter, and that no great public 
interest would be allowed to be compro- 
mised for the sake of private and indivi- 
dualinterests. He had every confidence 
that a Select Committee, properly con- 
stituted, would afford every facility to 
Limerick for developing the trade of the 
Shannon; and the harbour authorities 
of that city ought to be allowed a fair 
opportunity of stating their case. He, 
therefore, trusted that the Select Com- 
mittee would have power to hear the 
evidence of local witnesses. 

Mr. O’SHEA remarked, that if the 
Government consented to send the Bill 
to a Select Committee, and agreed to 
allow witnesses to be heard, a very small 
amount of evidence would be sufficient. 
Reference had been made to the Har- 
bour Board of Limerick; and he was 
certain that that Board would be pre- 
pared to send up one or two representa- 
tive men. With regard to the Port of 
Kilrush, he also believed that the evi- 
dence of one or two individuals would 
be quite sufficient to satisfy the Com- 
mittee. It was, however, absolutely 
necessary to hear their case, because 
Kilrush was a very important port on 
the Lower Shannon, and there existed a 
large amount of dissatisfaction. He 
trusted that, under the circumstances, 
the Bill would be read a second time, 
and referred to a Select Committee, with 
power to call evidence. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, referring 
to the composition of the Select Oom- 
mittee, suggested that there should be 
an arrangement between the Secretary 
to the Treasury and the Irish Members, 
by means of which the appointment of a 
higher proportion of Irish Members 


upon the Committee would be secured 
than was usually the case. 


Mr. Dawson 


He added, 
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as a precedent, that in the case of a 
Committee nominated two years ago, at 
the instance of the hon. Member for 
Leeds (Mr. Herbert Gladstone), where 
the inquiry affected Irish interests of 
great importance, the Committee was 
— almost entirely of Irish Mem- 
ers. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he should be 
quite prepared to nominate upon the 
Committee a large proportion of Irish 
Members selected from both sides of the 
House. In all matters affecting Ireland 
he thought it was desirable that a large 
proportion of the Members nominated 
upon the Select Committee should be 
drawn from that country. He proposed 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee, 
and not to a Hybrid Committee ; and he 
had no objection to give the Committee 
power to call witnesses. But, in assent- 
ing to that proposal, he hoped that hon. 
Members who served upon the Com- 
mittee would not be too pressing to have 
a large number of witnesses called. He 
did think it desirable to hear witnesses 
in regard to the piers and harbours 
affected by the Bill; but he did not 
think it would be necessary to call too 
many. His idea of the provisions of the 
Bill was that they should be made to 
serve the interests of the people who 
were most materially affected by them. 

Mr. KENNY asked when the hon. 
Member proposed to nominate the Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. HIBBERT replied, that it would 
be nominated in a day or two, and pro- 
bably on Thursday. 

Mr. HEALY said, the House must 
remember that this was the Bill of last 

ear. 

Mr. HIBBERT remarked, that he 
had not the charge of the Bill last 
year. 

Mr. HEALY said, that nevertheless 
it was a Bill of last year, and he believed 
that the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Synan), who was now absent, had a 
strong objection to it, because it would 
raise the tolls in some of the places situ- 
ated along the shore of the Shannon. Of 
course, whenever he found a Bill of this 
kind brought in in regard to Ireland by 
Her Majesty’s Government he always 
regarded it with suspicion, because it was 
generally introduced with the object of 
transferring some charge from the Trea- 
sury to the people, or for some other 
scheme of that kind. He understood 
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that the object of the present Bill was to 
take away the charge and control of the 
harbour dues from the Board of Works, in 
whom they were now vested ; and he had 
reason to believe that upon that ground 
the hon. Member for Limerick enter- 
tained a strong objection to the measure. 
It must be borne in mind that they were 
proposing to deal with a very poor class 
of persons who had to pay the dues— 
poor persons who ran turf along the 
shore in boats, and who would be 
called upon to pay 3d. for harbour dues. 
These persons required to have their in- 
terests properly represented ; and in the 
absence of the hon. Member for Lime- 
rick no guarantee whatever ought to be 
given as to the number of witnesses to 
be called, seeing that it was proposed to 
place these dues upon the shoulders of 
the people. If he had had any idea 
that the Bill was likely to come on, he 
would have blocked it upon principle. 
Whenever they found a Bill introduced 
by Her Majesty’s Government for the 
ag oe of dealing with rates and charges 
in Ireland, they might be sure that it 
was a bad Bill, and that it certainly 
deserved to be blocked until the nature 
of its provisions were fully explained 
and clearly understood. The plea that 
any such Bill could be introduced by the 
Government from a wish, on their part, 
to do good to the people of Ireland was 
simply absurd. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


SALMON WEEKLY CLOSE TIME 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. HEALY: Can the noble Lord 
state when the Select Committee will be 
appointed to inquire into this matter ? 

Lorp RIOHARD GROSVENOR: It 
will be appointed as soon as possible. 

Mr. SEXTON: I would remind the 
noble Lord that he gave the same answer 
a week ago. It is very unsatisfactory to 
have to wait so long. 

COUNTY COURTS (DIVORCE) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Howanp, Bill to 
extend the jurisdiction of County Courts to 
Divorce suits, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
James Howarp and Mr. Broapuvrst. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 77. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock. 


{Marcu 3, 1885} Russia and Afghanistan. 
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MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirrers—Standing 
Orders ; Selection, appointed and inated. 
Pustic Brrt—Second Reading—Prevention of 

Crimes Amendment * (20). 





EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN) — THE 
NATIVE INDIAN PRINCES. 
QUESTION. 


Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it was true, as stated in the 
papers, that some of the Native Indian 
States had offered assistance in aid of 
the Expedition to the Soudan ; and, if so, 
whether he would give the names of 
such States ? 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I am much obliged to my noble 
Friend for giving me the opportunity 
of stating the names of the Native Indian 
States which up to this time, as I 
am informed by telegram from the 
Viceroy, have made offers of military 
assistance to thiscountry. They are the 
States of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the 
Begum of Bhopal, the Rajah of Puttiala, 
and the Rajah of Jheend. The first 
two States are Mahommedans and the 
last two are Sikhs. I need scarcely say 
that this offer on the part of the Native 
States of India is a most gratifying 
proof of their loyalty and good feeling 
towards Her Majesty and the people of 
England. I cannot conceive anything 
more striking than the fact of these 
States coming forward on this occasion 
and showing the same eagerness to 
assist us, and the same good feeling 
towards this country, as has been shown 
by men of our own race in our Oolonies. 
Whether it will be possible or not to 
avail ourselves of these offers I do not 
know ; but of this I am quite certain— 
that the recollection of them will 
strengthen our — in India, as well 
as the ties which bind us to those Native 
States. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I wish to ask the noble Earl the 
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Leader of the House a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice 
—namely, Whether he has any in- 
telligence from Sir Peter Lumsden as 
to the present position of the Russian 
outposts with respect to the Afghan 
Border ; and whether he has any reason 
to expect an early advance of those out- 
posts ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am not sur- 
prised at the Question of the noble 
Marquess, because the subject is one of 
the very greatest importance. Accord- 
ing to the latest Reports received from 
Sir Peter Lumsden, the Russian out- 
posts have occupied the Zulfikar Pass, 
about 20 miles to the South of Pul-i- 
Khatun, Akrobat, between Zulfikar and 
the River Khushk, and Sari-Yazi. A 
post of Yulatan Turcomans has also been 
stationed at Pul-i-Khisti, a few miles 
North of Penjdeh, by Colonel Alikhanoff, 
who, after placing them, has retired, 
presumably to Sari-Yazi. Representa- 
tions are being made to the Russian 
Government earnestly pressing them to 

ive stringent orders to their Military 

ommanders to refrain from any further 
forward movements which would bring 
about a collision between the Afghan 
and Russian outposts. The Russian 
Government, in reply to a remonstrance 
from Her Majesty’s Government, de- 
clined on the 24th instant to withdraw 
from their advanced posts at Sari-Yazi 
and the Zulfikar Pass, but gave as- 
surances that their officers had been 
ordered carefully to avoid conflicts with 
the Afghans, and that complications 
were only to be feared in the event of 
the Afghans attacking the Russian 
posts. Sir Peter Lumsden, who has 
exerted himself to prevent any collision, 
has advised the Afghans to maintain 
themselves in the positions now occu- 
pied by them. This advice has been 
approved by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and he has been instructed to 
urge them, at the same time, not to ad- 
vance beyond their present positions. 
Negotiations are proceeding with the 
Russian Government. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Are these places named by the noble 
Earl as occupied by Russian outposts 
within, or are they outside what is ac- 
cepted by England as the Afghan boun- 
dary ? 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Marquess will see that the ques- 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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tion of the precise boundary is exactly 
the question concerning which negotia- 
tions are going on. It is therefore im- 
possible for me, while the negotiations 
are going on, to say what are the precise 
limits of the Afghan boundaries; but I 
have no hesitation in saying that these 
places are within those portions of the 
territory which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have regarded as within the Af- 
ghan boundaries. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
will only ask if there is a possibility of 
Papers being laid upon the Table ? 

Kart GRANVILLE replied in the 
affirmative. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH: Are we 
to understand that there has been a 
considerable advance of the Russians in 
the direction of Herat ? 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY: If the 
noble Lord will look at the map he will 
see that there has been a very con- 
siderable advance in the direction of 
Herat. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : May 
I ask whether the best map that is 
available will be placed in the House 
for the convenience of noble Lords? 
The intimation made by the noble Earl 
is very important, and it would be very 
interesting to know the exact localities 
which the movement affects. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I will 
inquire and see what can be done in 
order to meet the wishes of your Lord- 
ships. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: Are 
we to understand that the whole question 
of peace or war between Russia and 
Afghanistan, and therefore between 
England and Russia, depends upon a 
chance squabble between Afghan and 
Russian outposts ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I must ask the 
noble Marquess to form his own opinion 
on this matter. 


(Auxiliary Forces). 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—MILITIA 
TRAINING.—QUESTION. 

Tur Ear or LIMERICK asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the orders fixing the dates for 
Militia training could not in future be 
issued earlier in each year ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he 
quite agreed that the notice should be 
sent out not later than the end of Janu- 
ary. He should take care that that was 

one, 
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EGYPT—THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN— 
KASSALA.—QUESTION. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH: I beg to 
ask the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for War, How it is proposed to relieve 
the garrison of Kassala? I believe the 
garrison is short of ammunition and of 
food. 

Eart GRANVILLE: It 1s impossible 
to relieve this garrison, except through 
the agency of the friendly tribes. Colo- 
nel Chermside has been communicated 
with on this matter. It is outside the 
scope of our military operations. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH : I thought 
it was understood that it would be re- 
lieved from Abyssinia. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Is there any news as to a further advance 
of Italians from Massowah ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: There is no 
news. 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 


Appointed: The Lords following, with the 
Chairman of Committees, were named of the 


Committee : 
D. Somerset. L. Clinton. 
M. Winchester. L. Saye and Sele. 
M. Bath. L. Balfour of Burley. 
Ld. Steward. L. Colville of Culross. 
=. Devon. L. Boyle. 
E. Carnarvon. L. Monson. 
E. Cadogan. L. Digby. 
E. Belmore. L. Carrington. 
E. Chichester. L. Hopetoun. 
E. Powis. L. Foxford- 
E. Verulam. L. Colchester. 
E. Morley. L. Silchester. 
E. Amherst. L. De Tabley. 
E. Camperdown. L. Sudeley. 
E. Lathom. L. Belper. 
V. Hawarden. L. Hartismere. 
V. Hutchinson. L, Penrhyn. 
V. Hardinge. L. Wolverton. 
V. Eversley. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

All Petitions relating to Standing Orders 
which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee unless otherwise ordered. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 


The Lords fcllowing ; viz., 
E. Morley. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Lathom. L. Boyle. 
were appointed, with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, a Committee to select and propose to 
the House the names of the five Lords to form 


a Select Committee for the consideration of 
each opposed Private Bill. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 


Five o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 8rd March, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrers—Standing 
Orders, Mr. Edmond Dwyer Gray added ; 
Selection, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy added ; 
Public Accounts, nominated. 

Private Bitts (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Bradford Waterworks and Improvement ; 
Hastings Corporation *; Scarborough, Brid- 
lington, and West Riding Junction Rail- 
ways; Southport Improvement*; Sunder- 
land Corporation * ; Wakefield Corporation * ; 
Wrexham and Ellesmere Railway *. 

Pusiic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
County Courts (Ireland) * | 78). 

Second Reading — Municipal Voters (Relief) 
[64]. 


Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 


bution) (re-comm) [49], [Second Night] 
debate adjourned 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——§—— 
PARLIAMENT—STANDING ORDERS. 


Mr. SEXTON moved— 


“That the Select Committee on Standing 

Orders eonsist of Twelve Members ;—That Mr. 
Epmonp Dwyer Gray be added to the Com- 
mittee.” 
The hon. Member said that in making 
the Motion he wished to thank the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Sir John R. 
Mowbray) for the considerate attention 
he had paid to the wishes of the Irish 
Members on this subject. 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, that, 
in assenting to the Motion on the present 
occasion, he by no means wished to be 
understood as concurring in the opinion 
that it would be desirable permanently 
to increase the numbers of the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders consist of Twelve Members :— 
That Mr. Epmonp Dwyer Gray be added to 
the Committee.—(Mr. Sexton.) 


PARLIAMENT—SELECTION. 
Ordered, That the Committee of Selection 
consist of Nine Members:—That Mr. Justin 
M‘Canrtny be added to the Committee.—({Mr. 
Seaton.) 
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BRADFORD WATERWORKS AND IM- 
PROVEMENT BILL (dy Order). 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, that, with re- 
ard to the Bradford Waterworks and 
mprovement Bill, he desired to explain 

to the House the action he had taken 
yesterday in giving Notice of opposition 
to this and other measures which then 
stood on the Paper for second reading. 
He had done so from no wish to place 
any impediment in the way of the pass- 
ing of these measures, which were, no 
doubt, very useful to the communities in 
respect of which they were being pro- 
moted, but simply in order to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it had fallen to his 
lot once or twice before to point out to 
the House that some of them came 
within the provisions of the Standing 
Order which had been passed in former 
years. That Standing Order applied to 
all Bills which contained arbitrary pro- 
visions in excess of, or altering, the 
general law relating to sanitary ques- 
tions, and dealing with matters of police 
regulation. His only object was to se- 
cure that, in dealing with these Bills, 
the House would adopt the course, which 
had been taken on other occasions, of 
referring them to a special Select Com- 
mittee. Since he had given Notice of 
opposition, he had had an opportunity 
of communicating with his hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. H. H. Fowler) ; 
and he found that his hon. Friend had 
made satisfactory arrangements for car- 
rying out this year the previous order of 
the House. Probably his hon. Friend 
would explain the course he proposed to 
take. He would only add that he did 
not intend to persist in his Notice of 
opposition. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER remarked, that 
in preceding years the intervention of 
his hon. and learned Friend in regard 
to Bills of this nature had been a great 
public service, because it had had the 
effect of bringing directly under the no- 
tice of the House some of the extrava- 
gant provisions which were introduced 
into these measures. The House, for 
some years, had appointed a Committee 
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to deal with Bills which contained pro- 
visions relating to police and sanitary 
regulations; and he certainly felt that 
it was necessary to propose the reap- 
pointment of that Committee this year, 
seeing that a number of Bills had been 
brought forward which dealt with ques- 
tions of this character, the provisions of 
which would require careful scrutiny. 
If the Bills were now read a second 
time, in the course of a day or two he 
should be prepared to bring forward a 
Motion for the reappointment of the 
Select Committee to consider them in 
the same way as in former years. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked if he 
was to understand his hon. Friend to say 
that the Select Committee would have 
the whole subject before them in the 
case of every Bill that contained pro- 
visions affecting sanitary and police re- 
gulations? [Mr. H. H. Fowrer: Yes. | 
He (Mr. W. E. Forster) believed that 
the main part of the Bradford Bill, if 
not the whole of it, would not come 
within the scope of his hon. Friend’s re- 
marks. He did not, however, object to 
the Bill being sent to the proposed Com- 
mittee, on the understanding that that did 
not imply delay in the consideration of 
the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


SCARBOROUGH, BRIDLINGTON, AND 
WEST RIDING JUNCTION RAIL- 
WAYS BILL (by Order). 

SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Bill be now read a second 

time.””—( Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. HICKS said, that yesterday he 
had objected to the second reading of 
this Bill on the ground that the 
clauses contained in it with regard 
to tolls and rates pressed hardly 
on the agricultural interest, owing to 
the proposals which they contained for 
an increase of tolls. Since then he had 
been in communication with the pro- 
moters of the Bill, and he was happy to 
say that an arrangement, which he 
thought would be satisfactory to the in- 
terests he had the honour to represent, 
had been made. Under those circum- 


stances, he desired to withdraw his oppo- 
sition to the Bill. It might save the 
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time of the House if he were allowed to 
add that the Wrexham and Ellesmere 
Railway Bill, No. 8 on the Paper, was 
in the same position, and that he in- 
tended to withdraw his opposition to 
that Bill also. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


RAILWAY RATES/AND CHARGES BILL. 
PETITIONS. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he had been requested to present a Pe- 
tition from Chichester, Arundel, Little- 
hampton, Midhurst, and 126 parishes in 
the Western Division of the county of 
Sussex, against the Bills promoted by 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Company, and eight other 
great Railway Companies, in reference 
to railway rates and charges. He 
wished to ask the Speaker whether, 
supposing these Bills should unfor- 
tunately be read a second time in that 
House, and referred to an ordinary Pri- 
vate Bill Committee, the Petitions which 
he now presented would be laid before 
that Committee ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. and gallant Baronet that these 
various Bills might be referred to several 
Committees, and it is difficult to see how 
the Petitions could be presented to each 
Committee. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT : 
Could they not be referred to one of the 
Committees — namely, that upon the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That would be ir- 
regular. 


Ordered, That the Petitions lie upon 
the Table. 


ILLNESS OF THE PRIME MINISTER. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION (MR. WARTON). 


Mr. WARTON: Sir, I wish to throw 
myself upon the indulgence of the 
House while I make a personal ex- 
planation. It may be in the recollection 
of hon. Members who were present in 
the House yesterday that when the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War (the Marquess of Hartington) 
announced the fact of the illness of the 
Prime Minister I indulged in a cheer. 
That cheer I have reason to think was 
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misunderstood; and although I do not 
care for any of the malicious comments of 
a partizan Press any more than I do for 
the numberless statements about myself 
which I have never condescended to 
notice, I do care for the good opinion of 
this House. I, therefore, beg leave to 
assure the House that when I cheered 
the noble Marquess’s expression of sor- 
row at the slight indisposition of the 
Prime Minister I had not the slightest 
idea of expressing joy at the fact that 
the Prime Minister was unwell. I hope 
no one will believe that I could be so 
brutal as to rejoice at the sickness of 
any fellow-creature, and least of all at 
the illness of one whom every Member 
of this House is bound to respect for 
the high Office he fills as Leader of this 
House and First Minister of the Crown. 


QUESTIONS. 


—p——_ 


THE MAGISTRACY (SCOTLAND) — MR. 
WILLIAM IVORY, SHERIFF OF IN- 
VERNESS-SHIRE. : 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether, with re- 
ference to the following extract from the 
letter to him from Mr. William Ivory, 
Sheriff of Inverness-shire, dated 10th 
February 1885, 

‘ Macpherson also said in the presence of the 
Marines that it was a good thing that I had no 
power to shoot them. I replied that he was 
quite mistaken ; that I had the power ; that if 
I considered it to be my duty to give the order 
to fire it would be obeyed; and that he might 
congratulate himself on having such a consi- 
derate and merciful Sheriff to deal with,” 
the Law of Scotland confers any such 
powers as those claimed by the Sheriff? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur): I understand it to be the 
Law of Scotland, as well as in the rest 
of the United Kingdom, that in the case 
of a riot the rioters may be dispersed by 
force, and, if absolutely necessary, by 
the use of fire-arms. If so extreme a 
measure becomes necessary, the proper 
person to give the order is the Civil 
Magistrate. The words of the Sheriff 
quoted in this Question can only have 
had reference to such an extreme emer- 
gency as would justify the use of fire- 
arms; and in such an emergency the 
Sheriff would be the proper person to 
give the order. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Lord Advocate, in reference to the 
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following paragraph in a Letter ad- 
dressed to him by Mr. William Ivory, 
Sheriff of Inverness-shire, dated 10th 
February 1885, 


“Your Lordship will observe, from the last- 
mentioned Report, that three of the parties 
whom we tried to apprehend escaped to the hills 
before the police reached their houses. Before 
leaving Staffin for Portree we carefully con- 
sidered whether, after taking the Glendale 
prisoners to Portree on Saturday the 31st ult., 
we should return to Staftin on the following 
Monday, and renew our endeavours to apprehend 
the three runaways at Valtos. But, as we had 
apprehended Norman Stewart, alias ‘ Parnell,’ 
the leading ringleader of the mob, and the 
principal promoter of the former lawless pro- 
ceedings in the district, as Crown Counsel had 
not directed. any person in particular to be 
arrested in this case, and as there was no 
evidence in the precognition to establish that 
the three absconding parties had been guilty of 
any special acts of violence to the Sheriff-Officer, 
we were unanimously of opinion that we should 
rest contented with what had been already 
accomplished, and that it was not expedient to 
make a second expedition to Valtos, at the risk 
of its proving wholly abortive,’ 


if he will inform the House whether by 
the Law of Scotland it is lawful to arrest 
by armed forces, or by ordinary criminal 
officers, lieges who are unnamed in any 
warrant or whose apprehension is un- 
authorized by Crown Counsel; and, 
whether persons against whom no order 
of seizure had been granted, alarmed 
by the appearance of armed forces in 
their midst and choosing to absent them- 
selves, thereby fall to be classed by the 
chief legal authority of the county of 
Inverness as runaways and absconders ? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): In cases of riot, in which 
large numbers of persons have taken 
art, the practice is to arrest and try a 
mited number of those who appear to 
have been the ringleaders, as it is con- 
sidered that by their trial the ends of 
justice will be satisfied. In the precog- 
nitions in the case to which the Ques- 
tions relate, the names of a number of 
the persons alleged to have taken an 
active part were mentioned, and an 
order for the arrest of a limited number 
of them was given, and warrants for 
arrestment obtained in due course. I 
understand that no one was arrested 
without warrant, and that the observa- 
tions of the Sheriff applied to persons 
included in the warrants, but who could 
not be found. I may explain that the 
armed forces were not intended to be 
employed, and they were not, in fact, 


Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh 
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employed, in making the arrests. They 
were merely present for the purpose of 
protecting the civil officers in perform- 
ing their duty. The last part of the 
Question is one of nomenclature; and, 
probably, upon the facts stated, it will 
not be thought that the language em- 
ployed by the Sheriff to describe the 
persons who were wanted, but who had 
disappeared, was inappropriate. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
SKYE CROFTERS—POLICE AND MI- 
LITARY EXPEDITION—THE “SCOTS- 
MAN” AND THE REPORT OF SHERIFF 
IVORY. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that a document, pur- 
porting to be the text of Sheriff Ivory’s 
Report to the Lord Advocate on the re- 
cent police and military expedition to 
Skye, dated Edinburgh, February 10th, 
was published in Zhe Scotsman of Feb- 
ruary 12th; whether the document is 
really what it purports to be; if so, did 
any meeting of the Inverness Police 
Committee, to which body it is said to 
have been communicated, take place be- 
tween February 10th and February 12th; 
and, whether he has asked from Sheriff 
Ivory and the Police Committee of In- 
verness any explanation of the manner 
in which an official document, bristling 
with aspersions on the character of indi- 
viduals, and since denied to Parliament, 
was communicated to Zhe Scotsman for 
publication ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I am aware that the docu- 
ment to which this Question relates was 
published in Zhe Scotsman. The docu- 
ment is what it purports to be; and 
upon inquiry I have learned that it was 
forwarded for publication by the Sheriff. 
Allegations had been made in a letter 
to a newspaper, regarding which a Ques- 
tion was put in the House yesterday, 
with respect to certain things which he 
was stated to have said in Skye; and he 
was desirous that what had really oc- 
curred should appear. He sent a copy 
of the document to the newspapers in 
the belief that in a conversation which 
he had had with me before the Report was 
made I had indicated that I would not 
object to his so publishing it. It may 
be proper to add that I had not intended 
to convey this impression; and it has 
now been made clear that no official 
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document of that class shall be commu- 
nicated to the Press. 

Dr. CAMERON said, on the Vote for 
Salaries he would move the reduction of 
the salary of this official. 


Law and 


AFRIOA (SOUTH) — CAPE COLONY— 
METHUEN’S IRREGULAR HORSE. 


Masor Generar ALEXANDER asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he can 
state why Methuen’s Irregular Horse, 
serving in South Africa, to whom uni- 
form was promised, have not been sup- 
plied with great coats ? 

Mr. BRAND (who replied) said: Sir 
Charles Warren, before leaving on the 
13th of November, requested that great 
coats should be sent to the Cape. They 
were accordingly despatched on the 14th 
of November. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
JAMES M‘CULLAGH. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he will re-consider the case 
of the boy James M‘Cullagh, who was, 
at the Pomeroy Sessions on the 13th 
October last, sentenced to the severe 
punishment of five years in a reforma- 
tory for an assault on another boy ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I find that this boy was, on the 14th of 
July, 1880, convicted of stealing pota- 
toes, and not imprisoned in consequence 
of his youth. In April, 1881, he was 
again convicted on two charges of steal- 
ing fowls and stealing boots, and was 
sentenced to 14 days’ imprisonment on 
one charge, and to 14 days’ imprison- 
ment and four years in a reformatory 
on the other. He was subsequently 
released on licence; and it is to be ob- 
served that if he had not been so re- 
leased the term of his first period of 
detention in a reformatory would not yet 
have expired. In October last he com- 
mitted a wilful and serious assault on a 
boy who had been a principal witness 
against him in one of his previous trials, 
and was relegated to the reformatory for 
five years, after undergoing 14 days’ 
imprisonment. The manager of the 
reformatory gives a favourable report of 
the conduct of the boy, who is now 15 
years of age; and, on the whole, I think 
it would be both for his own interests 
and those of the public that he should 
remain where he is for some time longer. 


VOL. COXCIV. [rutep sznzzs. ] 
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Mr. DEASY asked, when the Go- 
vernment intended to introduce a mea- 
sure on the question of reformatories in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that as the Question did not arise 
out of his answer, he would be glad if 
the hon. Member would give Notice. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF THOMAS DEANE. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If the attention of the Irish 
Government has been directed to the 
fact that a man named Thomas Deane 
was lately arrested at Cappagh, county 
Galway, on a charge of having set fire 
to a cock of hay, and, although he was 
of good character, and had been 14 years 
in the same employment in the neigh- 
bourhood, the man was committed to 
bridewell, and kept there for more than 
a fortnight, and when at last brought 
before the Ballinasloe Petty Sessions 
Bench, was discharged from custody, 
there being no evidence against him; 
and, whether the Irish Government will 
convey to the persons officially con- 
cerned an expression of opinion on this 
case, and will take some step to secure 
that respectable persons are not sent to 
prison to await a hearing of the charge 
against them unless a prima facie case is 
made ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I find that Deane was arrested on the 
charge referred to, and the reasons for 
his arrest were that he was found to 
have been in the locality of the burn- 
ing on the night it occurred, and that 
footmarks which led from a path in 
the direction of his house to the scene 
of the fire were found to correspond 
exactly with his boots, and he subse- 
quently admitted to the police that the 
marks were his. He also gave contra- 
dictory accounts of his movements on 
the nightin question. He was brought 
before a magistrate, and remanded to 
prison for 14 days, pending further 
inquiries. He was then again brought 
up, and no further evidence being forth- 
coming, was discharged, the Bench re- 
marking that there was a strong case of 
suspicion against him, and that the 
absence of motive alone prevented them 
from sending the case forward for trial. 
The information I have received does 
not agree with what is stated in the 
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Question as to Deane’s character or 
length of employment in one situation ; 
and, taking into account all the circum- 
stances, I think a primd facie case for 
his detention was made out. 

Mr. SEXTON : Would the right hon. 
Gentleman state whether the place in 
which the footmarks were found was not 
a general public way; and whether 
Deane, when admitting that the foot- 
marks were his, did not say that they 
must be old footmarks ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said he was not aware. There was a 
sufficient primd facie case to justify what 
was done. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
AOTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
(NORFOLK). 


Mr. DUCKHAM asked the Chan- 


cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther he is aware that there is an 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease at 
Swaffham, in the county of Norfolk; 
and, if so, whether he can state its 
origin, date of introduction, and date 
at which it was reported to the local 
authority ; and, whether the necessary 
regulations for guarding against its 
spread have been promptly enforced ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: The outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease at Necton 
Hall, near Swaffham, Norfolk, was re- 
ported to the Agricultural Department 
on Monday, February 23. Immediately 
on receipt of the information one of the 
Inspectors of the Department proceeded 
to Norfolk, where he found foot-and- 
mouth disease to exist among a herd of 
84 cattle and 52 swine, then on the pre- 
mises. A flock of 521 sheep, belonging 
to the same owner, was then on the 
farm, but at some distance outside the 
infected circle, and up to the present 
time have not been attacked by the dis- 
ease. In reference to the origin of the 
affection, it was ascertained that a pig 
had been brought on to Necton Hall 
from near Gillingham, in Dorsetshire, 
on January 12, and some of the pigs 
with which this animal came in contact 
were seen to be lame about 10 days 
afterwards; but no suspicion of foot- 
and-mouth disease appears to have 
arisen until the cattle became affected, 
when notice was given to the police in 
due course. The Local Authority in 


Norfolk have taken very active and full 
precautions to prevent the spreading of 
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the disease. An inquiry at the farm 
whence the pig was sent to Norfolk on 
January 12 led to the conclusion that no 
disease has recently existed on those 
premises. The pig was sent to Norfolk 
in a crate, which was cleansed and dis- 
infected, as is usual, before leaving the 
farm. Assuming that the disease was 
earried into Norfolk by this animal, the 
infection must have been contracted in 
transit. On this point, however, no in- 
formation has been obtained. 


In reply to Mr. Cuapitin, 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Privy 
Council did not think it was a case in 
which it was necessary to order the com- 
pulsory slaughter of all the animals 
diseased and in contact with them. 


In reply to Mr. DuckHam, 


Mr. TREVELYAN said: The Lords 
of the Council have approved of a form 
of communication addressed by the Fo- 
reign Office to Her Majesty’s Consuls in 
the following countries: —Belgium, Den- 
mark, Germany, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and the 
United States of America—instructing 
them to communicate by telegram to the 
Agricultural Department immediately on 
receipt by them of information of an 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. No 
reply is expected from the Consuls until 
they reeeive information of fresh out- 
breaks in their districts. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
EXECUTIONS AT LINCOLN GAOL. 


Mr. RUSTON asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
efficiency of the arrangements for the 
execution of criminals in Her Majesty’s 
Prison at Lincoln ; whether the floor of 
the scaffold is upon the same level as is 
the floor of the condemned cell; whe- 
ther the centre of the drop is at a dis- 
tance not greater than 10 or 12 yards 
from the condemned cell; and, will he, 
if satisfied that the position and mode 
of construction adopted in the said 
gallows do prevent long processions of 
convicts to the scaffold, and the painfal 
scenes sometimes occurring when steps 
have to be ascended, order similar hu- 
mane provisions to be carried out in 
other prisons of the Oountry when 
capital punishments have to be exe- 
cuted ? 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER (who replied) 
said: I am informed by the Prison Com- 
missioners that the arrangements for 
executions at Lincoln are as described 
by the hon. Member. The responsi- 
bility of carrying out the extreme sen- 
tence of the law rests with the Sheriff ; 
but I understand from the Prison Com- 
missioners that the arrangements made 
at other prisons do generally provide 
for the special points to which the hon. 
Member refers. 


COMMISSION ON ACCIDENTS IN MINES 
—THE REPORT. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the Report of the Acci- 
dents in Mines Commission is likely to 
be presented at an early date? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (who replied) 
said: The Secretary of State has com- 
municated with the Chairman of the 
Accidents in Mines Commission, and 
finds that much of the final Report of 
the Commission is in type. There are, 
however, still some experiments to be 
made with safety lamps; and an im- 
portant point bearing on the subject of 
shot firing in mines has also rendered 
some further experiments in this direc- 
tien necessary. 


TRELAND—THE VICEREGAL COURT— 
PRECEDENCE AT STATE ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Who is responsible for the discourtesy 
shown to His Eminence the late Car- 
dinal M‘Cabe, by the officials of Dublin 
Castle, in placing his name on the list 
of guests at the State entertainments 
after those of persons of inferior dig- 
nity, and will he state, in view of the 
visit of the Prince of Wales, whether 
dignitaries of the Disestablished Pro- 
testant religion take predecence in Ire- 
land over Cardinals and Archbishops of 
the Catholic Church ; and, whether any 
reparation was offered to the late Car- 
dinal, or will be conveyed to the pre- 
sent Vicar Capitular of Dublin by His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Mr. JERNINGHAM: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers that 
Question, I should like to submit whe- 
ther it is not a Question which should 
not be addressed to His Excellency, and 
not made the subject of explanation in 
this House ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No discourtesy whatever was intended 
to the late Oardinal M‘Cabe, whose 
name appeared in a newspaper list 
which was not made out in the order of 
precedence. No new order of precedence 
has been issued since the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church; but it is in- 
tended shortly to issue an order on the 
subject, and it will answer the Question 
of the hon. Member. 

Mr. HEALY: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it is not the 
fact that the present Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Dublin is a new dignitary, 
and is not entitled to the precedence 
which he would have been entitled to 
before the Ohurch Act? Archbishop 
Plunket is a new dignitary, and entitled 
to no precedence over the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I have not said anything to imply either 
that he has or has not. No doubt, the 
accession of the present Archbishop has 
altered the situation. 

Mr. CALLAN : The Chief Secretary’s 
answer implies that the discourtesy 
originated with some member of the 
Press. I have to ask him, was not the 
list published in the Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal exactly as supplied by the Castle 
officials ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I did not imply for a moment that any 
mistake which was made was a mistake 
originating with any member of the 
Press. The names were not given, and 
did not profess to be given, in the order 
of precedence. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, before the pre- 
sent holder of the Protestant See of 
Dublin can be restored to the original 
status in Ireland, will not a portion of 
the Irish Church Act have to be re- 
pealed ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether the present 
Archbishop of Dublin is not a Peer of 
Parliament ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I cannot answer Questions without No- 
tice affecting the new arrangement of 
precedence. I have already stated that 
a new list is about to be issued. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he is aware that a certain Secretary of 
State, Lord Chesterfield, writing to his 
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son on this point, told him that Cardi- 
nals were Princes of the Ohurch, had 
the rank of Princes, and should be re- 
cognized as such; and, whether Mr. 
Disraeli, when Leader of this House, 
speaking on the same subject, recog- 
nized the status of the Cardinals of the 
Church ? 


[No reply. } 


THE BRITISH BORNEO COMPANY. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is true that the British 
Borneo Company has recently extended 
its authority for a distance of sixty 
miles on the West Coast of Borneo, 
whereby about 4,000 square miles of 
territory have been added to the pos- 
sessions of the Company; and, if this 
statement be true, whether the Oom- 
ay obtained the previous consent of 

er Majesty’s Government to the an- 
nexation ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURIOB 
(who replied) said: On the 15th of 
January last the Company notified to 
the Foreign Office that they had ob- 
tained from the Sultan of Brunei the 
cession of the Padas and Kalias district, 
subject to an annual rental. The Com- 
pany are entitled, under Article 15 of 
their Charter, to make further acquisi- 
tions of territory to be held by them on 
the terms of the Charter; and there is 
no adverse claim to the district in ques- 
tion which would justify any objection to 
the cession on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government under Article 16 of the 
Charter. 


IRELAND—THE VICEREGAL COURT — 
FESTIVITIES AT DUBLIN CASTLE 
DURING THE LYING IN STATE OF 
THE LATE CARDINAL M‘CABE. 


Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the Go- 
vernment has expressed any disapproval 
of the conduct of its representative in 
Ireland in permitting festivities in Dub- 
lin Castle at the time when the city was 
in mourning for the chief dignitary of 
the National faith of Ireland, the late 
Cardinal M‘Oabe, whose body was then 
lying in state ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; no such expression of disap- 
proval has been given. 


Mr. Arthur O Connor 


{COMMONS} 
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(Ireland). 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—OOLO- 
NEL LLOYD, 00. CLARE. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Upon whose recommendation Colonel 
Lloyd has been appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor a justice of the peace for the 
county of Olare; and, if the grounds of 
his appointment can be given? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Colonel Lloyd was placed in the Com- 
mission of the Peace for Clare on the 
recommendation of the Lieutenant of 
the county, a magistrate being much 
wanted in the locality where he will be 
available. His qualifications are stated 
to be (1) personal fitness; (2) residence 
in the county ; and (3) property in this 
and a neighbouring county. 

Mr. KENNY asked how much pro- 
perty Colonel Lloyd had in the county 
of Clare; whether 95 per cent of the 
population was Catholic; and, whether 
only one or two Catholic magistrates 
were appointed during the past two 
years in the county ? 

[No reply. ] 

THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
SUB-SHERIFF AND SURVEYOR, CO. 
CAVAN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that the Sub-Sheriff 
of county Cavan gets the use of a room 
in the County Court House with fire 
and light without charge; and, if so, 
whether the Grand Jury are justified in 
giving him these privileges; and, whe- 
ther the County Surveyor of county 
Cavan lives a number of miles from the 
county town, and has no office or clerk 
in it, although he is specially paid for 
office and clerk; if so, will he use his 
influence to have the irregularity re- 
medied ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The matter referred to in the first para- 
graph of this Question is one over which 
the Government have no control; but I 
am informed that the Sheriff of Cavan 
has the use of a room, with fire, in the 
County Court House, by permission of 
the Grand Jury. I also understand 
that the County Surveyor resides some- 
thing under two miles from Cavan, and 
has his office at his private residence. 
He was granted this privilege by the 
Grand Jury; and no representations of 
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inconvenience have been made in conse- 
quence of the arrangement, which has 
been in existence for the last 15 years. 
I am informed that during Sessions and 
Assizes the County Surveyor transacts 
his business with contractors, &c., in a 
room in the Court House. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881 — LICENCES TO CARRY 
ARMS—CASE OF JAMES LORD. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If a youth named James Lord has got a 
licence to carry arms in the district of 
Mount Nugent, county Cavan; and, 
whether Lord is a holder of land; and, 
if not, what special reason is there for 
his having a licence ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
In 1882, James Lord obtained a licence 
under the Peace Preservation Act to 
carry a gun in the county of Cavan, on 
a certificate of two magistrates that he 
was afarmer. I understand he is not 
now a holder of land; but that fact 
would not, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, justify the withdrawal of the 
licence, the practice being only to do so 
in cases where the person holding the 
licence is shown to be unfit to have or 
carry arms. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked if the Chief Se- 
cretary would inquire whether the ma- 
gistrates made a mis-statement when 
they certified that this man held land at 
the time he was granted a licence ; and 
whether, if it was found that they made 
a mis-statement, they would be censured 
or superseded ? 


[No reply. } 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE CLARE SLOB LAND 
SCHEME. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, If he will 
state the estimated acreage which will 
be reclaimed when the Olare Slob lands 
works are finished, and the basis of cal- 
culation upon which it is assumed that 
such reclaimed land will be worth over 
£70,000 ; if the Clare Slob Land Recla- 
mation Company only expended the 
£92,000 borrowed from the Government 
for the purpose, and if they expended 
money derived from other sources, such 
creditors are to be taken as having suf- 
fered a dead loss, owing to the Treasury 
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having a first claim on the property ; 
whether it can now be stated upon whose 
recommendation the original loan was 
made to the so-called ‘‘ Clare Slob Land 
Reclamation Company,” and what was 
the nature of the securities given, and 
also their present value ; if the Herbert 
Charles Drinkwater, who obtained this 
loan, is the same person who has 
recently been returned for trial by 
the Manchester stipendiary for ob- 
taining large sums of money from 
private individuals on bogus securities ; 
and, whether any inquiries had been 
made into the antecedents of Drinkwater 
by the Irish Government to satisfy 
themselves that he was a person fit to be 
entrusted with an enormous loan ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: About 1,300 acres 
will be reclaimed, and they are valued 
at nearly £55 an acre. The Company 
expended, besides the Government loans, 
£10,000 of their own and £8,000 be- 
longing to private persons. The loan 
was made after full inquiry by com- 
petent professional authority, the secu- 
rities being a mortgage on the lands 
reclaimed and a bond of the Direc- 
tors of the Company. It is at present 
impossible to get a sufficiently trust- 
worthy estimate of the value of these 
securities. None of this money was ad- 
vanced to the Drinkwater referred to, 
who was merely a contractor, and his 
services were dispensed with last May. 


” 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—THE EARL OF 
NORTHBROOK’S REPORT. 

Mr. GORST asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether the Papers to 
be laid before the House in reference to 
the finances of Egypt will comprise the 
Earl of Northbrook’s financial Report ? 

Mr. GIBSON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, When it is intended to 
lay upon the Table the Papers disclosing 
the financial proposals relating to Egypt ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURIOR 
(who replied) said: Extracts from the 
Earl of Northbrook’s Report explaining 
the proposals made by Her Majesty’s 
Government to the Powers regarding 
the finances of Egypt will be laid before 
Parliament. The Papers relating to 
the financial proposals will be laid as 
soon as the negotiations are concluded, 
and in full time for any discussion which 
may take place in Parliament. 

Mr. GORST: Is it intended to give 
extracts only, or the Report itself? 
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Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Extracts; but I think that the hon. and 
learned Member will find that the ex- 
tracts are very full, and contain every- 
thing material for understanding the 
negotiations and their history. 


EGYPT—THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN— 
THE ABU KLEA WELLS. 


Mr. STOREY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is correct 
that the British forces, on retreating 
from Abu Klea, adopted the course of 
filling up the wells? 


Mr. JoserpH CowEen and Mr. CroprEr 
had Questions on the Paper referring to 
the same subject. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
With reference to the nearly identical 
Questions which stand in the names of 
the hon. Members for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey), Kendal (Mr. Cropper), and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (Mr. J. Cowen), I 
have not received any official Report of 
the circumstance alluded to; but I have 
made inquiries from Lord Wolseley in 
the matter. Although I know nothing 
of the particular circumstance, perhaps 
I may say that from the information we 
have received respecting the wells on 
the Desert route, it appears that some 
of the so-called wells are only holes in 
the sand, which might be rendered un- 
serviceable for a short time by being 
filled up, but would not in the slightest 
degree be permanently injured. With 
regard to the wells at Gakdul, I think 
there can be no foundation for the report 
that they have been destroyed, because 
it would require very considerable ope- 
rations —in fact, it would be impos- 
sible. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, with refer- 
ence to the statement in Zhe Times of this 
morning, as to the pumping apparatus 
for the supply of water along the pro- 
jected Snakin Berber Railway, Whether 
any, and, if so, what steps have been 
taken to obtain tenders from English 
manufacturers ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
All materials connected with the ar- 
rangements for the supply of water 
have been, or are being, obtained from 
English contractors, with the exception 
of a few special pumping engines, 
which, as I explained last night, were 
ready to hand at New York, 
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SALMON WEEKLY CLOSE TIME (IRE- 
LAND) BILL — NOMINATION OF 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. RICHARD POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, When he proposes to nomi- 
nate the Members of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Salmon Fishery Bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I hope to be able to do so in a day or 
two. 


NEW GUINEA—NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
GERMANY. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD (for 
Mr. Asumeap-Barttetr) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he can make any state- 
ment to the House as to the progress of 
negotiations with the German Govern- 
ment regarding the annexation of New 
Guinea ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, that negotiations were still pro- 
ceeding upon the subject; and it was, 
therefore, impossible to make any fur- 
ther statement at present. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is true that the Russians 
have advanced to Penjden and Zulfikar, 
both of which are on Afghan territory ; 
and, if so, what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
(who replied) said: Russian troops have 
advanced to Sari Yazi, and Colonel 
Alikhanoff has stationed a post of 
Yulatan Turcomans at Pulikhisti, a few 
miles north of Penjdeh. Russian troops 
have also occupied the Zulfikar Pass. 
Representations are being made to the 
Russian Government, earnestly urging 
them to give stringent orders to their 
military commanders to refrain from 
any further forward movement which 
would bring about a collision between 
the Afghan and Russian outposts. The 
Russian Government, in reply to a re- 
monstrance from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, declined on the 24th ultimo to 
withdraw from their advanced posts at 
Sari Yazi and the Zulfikar Pass, but 
gave assurances that their officers had 
been ordered carefully to avoid conflicts 
with the Afghans, and that complica- 
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tions were only to be feared in the event 
of the Afghans attacking the Russian 
posts. Sir Peter Lumsden, who has 
exerted himself to prevent any conflict, 
has advised the Afghans to maintain 
themselves in the positions now occupied 
by them. This advice has been ap- 
proved; and he has been instructed to 
urge them at the same time not to ad- 
vance beyond their present positions. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Can 
the noble Lord say how many miles 
the Russian and Afghan outposts are 
apart ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
At Pul-i-khisti they are close to one an- 
other. Pul-i-khisti is about six miles 
from Penjdeh. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : Are the 
places which the noble Lord has named, 
to which the Russian advance has 
penetrated, strictly within Afghan terri- 


tory 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I must remind the House, almost in the 
terms of the answer given by my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
India the other day, that the Commis- 
sion of Sir Peter Lumsden, who, so far 
as this country is concerned, is the prin- 
cipal member, was appointed for the 
— of ascertaining what the Afghan 

oundary in this district is. Sut no 
doubt, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, Zulfikar. and Penjdeh are 
within Afghan territory. 

Mx. R. H. PAGET: jIs the noble 
Lord able to inform us how far the 
nearest place mentioned by him is from 
Herat ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
From the Zulfikar Pass it is about 90 
miles to Herat; and from Penjdeh a 
little over 100 miles. These distances 
are as the crow flies, and are, of course, 
approximate. 

ir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Is it the 
case that the Russians have advanced to 
Pul-i-khisti within the last few days? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
meant to imply in my answer that this 
advance had recently taken place. 

Mr. STUART - WORTLEY: Are 
these points to which the Russians have 
advanced points the Sovereignty over 
which is in dispute, and has to be ascer- 
tained by the Boundary Commission ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
do not desire to go beyond the answer 
which I gave just now, when I said that 
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the Commission had been appointed to 
ascertain where the Afghan tae ed is 
as between Afghanistan and the Rus- 
sians. Naturally the existence of the 
Commission implies a certain amount of 
uncertainty with regard to the question. 
The districts referred to are, as stated 
by my hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for India, indicated in different 
ways on different maps. 

Mr. BOURKE: Can the noble Lord 
inform the House whether or not the 
Russian Government have been told that 
Her Majesty’s Government have ap- 
proved of the advice given by Sir Peter 
Lumsden to the Afghans to maintain 
their present position by force ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
think it would be reasonable that the 
right hon. Gentleman should give No- 
tice of that Question. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
whether it was to be understood, from 
the answer which the noble Lord had 
given, that the Russians had advanced 
50 miles since Monday the 23rd of 
February, in the direction of Herat? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he would naturally like to refer to 
maps and documents before answering 
a Question of detail on what was really 
a matter of geography. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS re- 
marked that, from the answers of the 
noble Lord, it was evident that the 
Russians must have advanced 50 miles. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I have answered the Question on the 
Paper. Perhaps the hon. Member will 
give Notice of the further Question. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
that he would put down the Question for 
a future day. 


Commissioners. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—SCHEME 
FOR CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


Sm WHITTAKER ELLIS asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, If the new scheme for the admi- 
nistration of Christ’s Hospital is in print, 
and when it will be issued ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: A technical diffi- 
culty has arisen in consequence of the 
Charter lately issued incorporating the 
municipal borough of Croydon, and it 
is proposed to consult the Law Officers 
upon the points raised. It is not pro- 
bable that any legislation will be neces- 
sary, 
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EGYPT—THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN— 
EUROPEANS AT KASSALA. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What Europeans are known or 
supposed to have been in Kassala at the 
time of the recent sortie ? 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I find, on inquiry, that we have no in- 
formation at the Foreign Office on this 
subject. 


EGYPT—OPERATIONS IN THE SOUDAN 
—THE SUAKIN-BERBER RAILWAY 
CONTRACT. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (for Mr. Scuater- 
Boorn) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table the terms of the contract or ar- 
rangement with Messrs. Lucas having 
reference to the construction of the 
Suakin-Berber Railway ? 

Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Yes, Sir; the document embodying the 
arrangement with Messrs. Lucas, Aird, 
and Co., will be presented to Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked, whether the 
noble Marquess could give any definite 
statement as to when the railway might 
be completed ; and, whether it would be 
completed in time to afford assistance to 
Lord Wolseley in the event of his re- 
newing hostile operations against the 
Mahdi after the hot season ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It is impossible for me to form any ac- 
curate estimate when the railway will 
be completed. There can be no doubt, 
however, that, from a military point of 
view, whatever may be the progress of 
the railway, it will be of considerable 
assistance to any military operations 
which may be hereafter undertaken. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: By Lord Wolseley ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Yes; by Lord Wolseley. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION—LEGIS- 
LATION. 

Mr. RICHARD asked the Seeretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, in view of the promise of the 
Government in the Session of 1883 that 
they would endeavour to effect a settle- 
ment of the Burials question, and of the 
statement made last Session that they 
had endeavoured to frame a measure 
on the subject, whether a Bill will be 
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brought in this Session; and, if so, at 
what period ? : 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (who replied) 
said, that in the present state of Public 
Business, and until progress had been 
made with the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill, his right hon. 
Friend was unable to give any reply to 
the Question of the hon. Member. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE REGISTRATION BILL. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, looking to the complexity of 
the details of the Registration Bill, he 
will consider the desirability of moving 
the Second Reading without delay, and 
of then referring it to a Select Commit- 
tee for careful examination ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) asked to be allowed to 
answer the Question. The Bill was a 
very complicated one, dealing as it did 
with technical matters. Those who were 
in charge of it would be happy to receive 
any assistance from Members of the 
House whose practical knowledge was 
likely to be of service. Their desire 
was to read the Bill a second time as 
early as possible; but he was not ina 
— to say whether the Bill should 

e referred to a Select Committee or to 
a Standing Committee. But he would 
consult the Prime Minister with a view 
to meet the wishes of the House. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—THE 
FORCES IN THE SOUDAN. 
Ootonet DAWNAY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, What steps have 
been taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to send reinforcements and supplies, 
more especially supplies of clothing, 
boots, and ammunition, to the forces 
under Lord Wolseley; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
into consideration the serious conse- 
quences of leaving our troops during 
the hot season on the Upper Nile ? 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
As regards men, Lord Wolseley has in- 
timated that he will require reinforce- 
ments in the autumn, and steps will be 
taken to meet his requirements. As 
regards supplies of all kinds, the Army 
on the Nile draws upon the reserve stores 
at Cairo, which are replenished from 
home. The reserve at Oairo is very 
large, and the supplies are ample to 
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meet any demand likely to be made from 
the front. The transport for these sup- 
plies is a matter of arrangement for the 
General in command, and I have no 
reason to suppose it is insufficient. 
Special arrangements are being made to 
increase the means of transport, so as to 
meet the additional strain which will be 
thrown upon it when the reinforcements 
and supplies for the Autumn Campaign 
are being sent to the front. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are fully alive to the 
possible serious consequences of leaving 
the troops during the hot season on the 
Upper Nile. ' 

Mr. BRODRICK asked whether 
there was any intention of prolonging 
the Nile railway for the purpose of 
supplies ? 

Tue Marqurss or HARTINGTON : 
Lord Wolseley has made some proposal 
on the subject; but as he has only just 
sent home his demand in that direction, 
no decision has yet been come to. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES. 
Viscount LEWISHAM asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the administration and employment of 
the Royal Marine forces will be inquired 
into and reported upon by the Com- 
mittee on Naval and Military Expendi- 


ture ? 
Sir THOMAS BRASSEY (who re- 


plied) said: The Committee will, un-|) 


doubtedly, be able to take up and discuss 
the expenditure on the Royal Marines. 
To what point they should carry this 
inquiry will be a question for the Com- 
mittee itself. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
NAVAL OFFICERS AND MEN 
IN THE SOUDAN. 

Viscount LEWISHAM asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, What is the 
proportion of Naval Officers to Petty 
Officers and men of the Royal Navy 
serving with the forces under Lord 
Wolseley ? 

Str THOMAS BRASSEY: Accord- 
ing to a Report of January 6, the 
strength of the Naval Brigade under 
Lord Oharles Beresford was as follows : 
—Officers, 11; seamen and Marines, 
103; interpreters, 2; total, 116. Of 
these officers two have been killed and 
two wounded. Another naval force is 
employed with General Brackenbury’s 
column. The precise details have not 
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come into the Office. A considerable 
number of naval officers and men are 
employed under Oaptain Boardman on 
the line of communications. 


THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES (IRELAND). 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Do the Government hope, this Session, 
to propose any legislation regarding the 
Queen’s Oolleges ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Until the Government have had time to 
consider the Report of the Commission, 
which has only just been received, it is 
impossible to say whether or not they 
will propose any legislation regarding 
the Queen’s Colleges in this Session. 

Mr. HEALY: Yesterday, in his an- 
swer, the right hon. Gentleman said that 
the Government could not do anything 
for Professor D’Arcy Thompson, of the 
Galway Queen’s College, because legis- 
lation was intended. Now we find on 
this question that legislation was not 
intended. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND). 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Irish Government hold that the 
law of England with regard to meetings, 
as stated by the Home Secretary in the 
following passage, does not apply to Ire- 
and :— 

“In a particular case the magistrates ordered 
thata meeting should not be held, on the ground 
that information had been sworn that there was 
danger of a breach of the peace, and the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice 
declared that the magistrates had no authority 
to stop a meeting in these circumstances. . . . 
Therefore, I say, since that decision (Beatty 
and others, Appellants, Gillbanks, Respondent, 
13th June 1882), the power to stop processions 
on these grounds seemed to be put an end to, 
and that they could not be prohibited ;” 


and, if so, whether their view is founded 
on the judgment in the case of O’Kelly 
v. Harvey, and would he cite therefrom 
the passages which the Government con- 
sider to be a reversal of the decision in 
Beatty v. Gillbanks ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I stated yesterday what the law in Ire- 
land is with reference to processions, and 
that law governs the action of all magis- 
trates in that country. The case of 
‘*O’Kelly v. Harvey ” is only one of the 
decisicns in Ireland supporting that 
view. I did not state that the Irish 
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Courts had reversed, or purported to re- 
verse, the English decision. 

Mr. HEALY: Yesterday the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that he would 
quote the passage on which the decisions 
on which the magistrates acted was 
founded. To-day he has not quoted any 
passage whatever. I will put this Ques- 
tion again. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEAOHERS (IRE- 
LAND)—LEGISLATION. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can tell the House 
when the Government intend to intro- 
duce their Bill to improve the condition 
of the Irish National School Teachers ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I hope to be able to introduce an Edu- 
cation Bill next week. It will include 
several proposals, in addition to that 
affecting the emoluments of teachers. 


EGYPT—THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN— 
KASSALA. 

Sir HENRY TYLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What steps Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have taken, or are taking, in 
reference to the very serious news from 
Kassala, communicated yesterday (Mon- 
day) to the House; whether any corre- 
spondence has taken place with the 
Italian or Abyssinian authorities on the 
subject ; and, on what day and hour the 
telegram reporting the crushing defeat 
of the Garrison of Kassala was received 
by Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
In regard to the first part of this 
Question, I have nothing to add to an- 
swers already given on this subject. No 
correspondence has taken place with the 
Italian authorities. I stated yesterday 
what had occurred in connection with 
the King of Abyssinia. The telegram 
referred to was received at the Foreign 
Office at noon, on Sunday, March 1. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION) — 
CASUALTIES IN LORD WOLSELEY’S 
FORCE. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a Return, showing the casual- 
ties that have taken place in the entire 
force under Lord Wolseley’s command 
since its arrival in Egypt, stating the 
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number of deaths in action, and from 
wounds, from climate, and from drown- 
ing, also those disabled from all causes ? 

Str ARTHUR HAYTER (who re- 
plied) said: The information sought for 
by the hon. and gallant Baronet has not 
yet been received from Egypt; but 
when received there will be no objection 
to laying it upon the Table of the 
House in the form of a Return. 


ARMY—QUARTERMASTERS — REDRESS 
OF GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. CAUSTON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether statements 
of the disabilities of Army Quarter- 
masters have recently been received by 
the authorities; and, if he will state 


whether the grievances complained of. 


by those officers will be removed ? 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER (who re- 
plied) said: The statements referred to 
have been received in the War Office. 
Having been fully considered, I can 
only repeat the opinion which the Se- 
cretary of State expressed on the 19th 
of June last, that, as a body, the Quar- 
termasters have not a reasonable griev- 
ance. 


OYPRUS (FINANCE, &c.). 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Oolonies, Whether it is a fact that cer- 
tain falsifications were discovered in the 
accounts of the late Governor of the 
Central Prison at Nicosia in Cyprus; 
whether the same were reported to the 
High Commissioner, Sir R. Biddulph, 
by Colonel Gordon, the Inspector of 
Prisons ; whether a letter was thereupon 
written to Colonel Gordon by order of 
Sir R. Biddulph ; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will have any objection to 
furnish a copy of (1) the Auditors’ Re- 
port on the Accounts; (2) the Report 
of Colonel Gordon to Sir R. Biddulph ; 
and (3) the Letter of Sir R. Biddulph 
to Colonel Gordon relating thereto ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that 
he would give the hon. Member a copy. 


In answer to further Questions, 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that 
the matter was investigated two years 
ago, and that the whole amount involved 
was only £16. The Governor of the 
prison was removed, but chiefly for other 
reasons, and the Inspector of Prisons 
did receive some censure from the High 
Commissioner; but the evidence that 
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the censure was slight, and was not 
ratified by the Colonial Office, is that 
he is now in a responsible position at 
Hong Kong. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) ACT 
—EXPENSES OF CANDIDATES. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (for Sir H. 
Drummond Wo rr) asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether persons who, in view 
of an approaching Election, defray the 
expense of holding meetings, to be ad- 
dressed by a particular candidate in 
order ‘to promote his return to Parlia- 
ment, are guilty of an ‘‘illegal practice,” 
unless such expenses are paid through 
an election agent, and included in the 
Return of Election Expenses; and, what 
would be the consequence if such illegal 
practice were committed with the know- 
ledge and consent of the candidate ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he hoped 
he should not be considered guilty of 
any discourtesy if he declined to answer 
the Question. He was asked to explain 
the law on the subject ; but any Member 
of the House was as capable of answer- 
ing the Question as himself. Many 
text-books had been published upon the 
matter, amongst them one by the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), which gave very full informa- 
tion, and which were open to ever 
Member of the House. Whilst he should 
be most happy to render any hon. Mem- 
ber any assistance he could by answer- 
ing any Questions put to him, such com- 
munications should be of a personal 
character, and not by way of obtaining 
a fuller exposition of the law. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
MILITIA. 

Viscount LEWISHAM asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Upon what 
principle, if any, the Militia Regiments 
to be embodied have been selected; 
whether the regiments in question offered 
to do their duty ; whether such offer of 
service is necessary in the case of the 
Militia, and expected from Colonels com- 
manding toinsure embodiment; whether 
it was not originally intended to embody 
Militia Regiments when wanted undera 
system which required the two affiliated 
Line Regiments to be out of the Coun- 
try ; and, whether this has been carried 
out now ? 
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Sm ARTHUR HAYTER (who re- 
plied), said: Militia battalions have been 
selected for embodiment which belong to 
territorial regiments having both their 
Line battalions abroad. Militia bat- 
talions are embodied as required, and 
quite irrespective of any offers on their 
part. No offer is necessary or expected. 
The principle referred to has been fol- 
lowed, so far as the embodiment of In- 
fantry battalions has proceeded. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS COMMIS- 
SIONERS — RAILWAY MORTGAGES. 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, If he will 
state the amount of mortgages to the 
Government given by the Railway Com- 
panies in Great Britain and Ireland; 
the rate of interest; whether it has been 
punctually paid; and, if not, what 
amount of interest is due in each 
case ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The total amount of 
loans to railways outstanding on March 
81st last was £1,454,000, of which all but 
£94,000 was in Ireland, the rest being 
in Scotland. The rate of interest is 
generally 4 per cent, and there were at 
the date named arrears of interest 
amounting to £72,000, owing by about 
10 different Companies. The hon. Ba- 
ronet will find details of many of these 
loans at pages 30, 122, and 123 of the 


Y | last Report of the Public Works Loans 


Commissioners. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — THE 
CROYDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Mr. SPENCER BALFOUR asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, If it is the fact that doubts have 
arisen as to the legal position of the 
Croydon School Board in consequence of 
the recent incorporation of the Muni- 
cipal Borough of Croydon ; and, if such 
be the case, whether, having regard to 
the cerious difficulties which may arise, 
particularly as regards the proceedings 
of the School Board and the other local 
authorities in the matter of the School 
Board finances and prosecutions, he will 
take steps to remove any such doubts by 
immediate legislation. 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, that, 
taking into consideration the difficulties 
that might arise, it was proposed to con- 
sult the Law Officers of the Orown on 
the matter. 
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EGYPT—SIR EVELYN BARING. 


Mr. MARRIOTT asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
Sir Evelyn Baring, Her Majesty’s Con- 
sul General in Egypt, gave a fancy dress 
ball in Cairo the day after the receipt of 
the news in that town of the fall of 
Khartoum and the death of General 
Gordon; whether he is aware that this 
circumstance has given offence to the 
European and Native inhabitants of 
Cairo and Alexandria; whether he has 
seen a letter, dated February 10th, Alex- 
andria, signed ‘several ashamed Eng- 
lishmen,” a copy of which appeared in 
The St. Stephen’s Review of February 
28th, in which great indignation is ex- 
pressed at the conduct of Sir Evelyn 
Baring; and, whether the Government 
approve of this action of the Consul 
General ; and, if they do not, whether 
it is their intention to place on record 
their disapprobation ? 

Lorp MOND FITZMAURICE 
(who replied) said: We have no infor- 
mation on this subject. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — PARLIAMENTARY ELEC- 
TIONS (REDISTRIBUTION) BILL. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked, Whether, 
as the Government had taken to-morrow 
forthe Parliamentary Elections (Redis- 
tribution) Bill, the Prime Minister would 
afford an opportunity, as soon as that 
Bill was through, to bring on his Redis- 
tribution Bill—the Leasehold Enfran- 
chisement Bill? Both were very similar 
measures, and his stood first; but in 
case of the Government not doing what 
he proposed, would the Government take 
charge of the Bill themselves ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Iam really sorry, 
Sir, that my hon. Friend and his Bill 
should suffer from the pressure of the 
Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) 
Bill, which undoubtedly is a matter of 
great inconvenience to many Members 
of the House. We do not doubt that, 
and we regret it very much ; but it would 
not tend to mitigate the evil if I were to 
make any arbitrary exceptions; and I 
am afraid I have no option but to decline 
to make any engagement contingent 
upon the getting through with the Par- 
er Elections (Redistribution) 

ill. 
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ADJOURNMENT—THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE—THE RULINGS OF MR, 
SPEAKER—RULING OF MR. SPEAKER 
ON THE 247rx ULTIMO. 


Mr. SEXTON, Member for the 
County of Sligo, rose in his place, 
and asked leave to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance—viz., the course 
of action pursued by Mr. Speaker 
during the sitting of the House on 
the 24th ultimo, in silencing the 
Member for Wexford (Mr. W. Red- 
mond), naming the Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien), and procuring the appli- 
cation of the Olosure Rule to a debate; 
and the consequent danger to the con- 
stitutional rights of Members of this 
House to speak and vote. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Will the hon. Mem- 
ber bring the Notice to the Table ? 


Mr. Sexton having accordingly 
handed in his Notice, 


Mr. SPEAKER: I think it my duty 
to make some remarks to the House in 
connection with this Motion which the 
hon. Member has just handed to me. 
It would, I think, be a matter of very 
grave and dangerous import if, upon 
such action as the hon. Member pro- 
poses now to take, my conduct in the 
Chair were impugned. The House has 
intrusted me, as Speaker of this House, 
with large discretionary powers, and 
those discretionary powers have been 
greatly increased by the Rules that were 
passed at the close of 1882. If, upon 
my exercise of any of those powers, my 
action isto be brought before the notice 
of the House, not by way of definite 
Motion, to which a definite Amendment 
can be moved, but by way of casual 
conversation and indirect assaults upon 
the Chair; then, I say, and I say it 
solemnly, that the bonds of discipline 
in this House will be relaxed, and a 
grave, if not a fatal, blow will be aimed 
at the authority of the Chair. I have 
pointed out the consequences which 
would ensue. I have also to point out to 
the House that the action now proposed 
to be taken by the hon. Member is out 
of Order. It is my duty to respect the 
rights of every hon. Member of this 
House; but, in common with all other 
Members of this House, I have my 
rights, and my right is that, if my 
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conduct is impugned, it should be im- 
pugned by a direct appeal to the House, 
upon Notice of Motion, properly given, 
when a direct issue would be laid be- 
fore the House, and an Amendment be 
moved which shall test the judgment 
of the House. I ruled this on more 
than one occasion during Jast year, both 
in the ordinary and in the Autumn Ses- 
sion; and I should not be doing my 
duty to the House if, for the sake of 
getting any personal advantage by 
having the matter immediately dis- 
cussed, I were to transgress what I be- 
lieve to be a Rule and Order of the 
House. It is to my interest, as I said 
before, to have this matter fully dis- 
cussed; but I must rule that the action 
taken by the hon. Member is out of 
Order, and I will take upon myself not 
to allow this Motion to be submitted to 
the House. I submit my conduct to the 
judgment of the House, and by the 
verdict of the House I must and I am 
content to abide. 

Mr. SEXTON (who rose amid cries 
of “Order!”’’): I trust, Sir, that, after 
the observations which you have felt it 
your duty to make, the House will allow 
me, as the Member who presented the 
Motion to you—[ Cries of ‘‘No!”}]—to 
say a few words by way of personal 
explanation. I wish to disavow any 
particle of personal feeling or hostility 
towards yourself, and I accept, in the 
fullest sense, the declaration of your own 
rights, as well as of the rights of other 
Members of the House. I respectfully 
assure you that no other feeling than 
the desire to vindicate the rights of 
private Members prompted me to take 
the painful course I have taken. You 
have spoken of indirect assaults upon 
the Chair. I hope, Sir, that it is not in 
my nature to make indirect assaults; 
and I beg to say that, on Thursday last, 
I did give Notice of the definite Motion 
on this subject, and it was only the 
action of the Government, in refusing 
me the opportunity, which prevented 
me from bringing on that Motion. I 
will conclude what I have now to say by 
asking the Prime Minister whether, in 
view of the fact that the Government 
has debarred me on one occasion, and 
that I have again been prevented, by 
the ruling of Mr. Speaker, from bring- 
ing on the Motion, he will consider 
the inconvenience and impropriety of 
having a charge of this kind hang- 
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ing over the Chair for an indefinite 
period, and that the Government will 
give facilities to a considerable body 
of Members of this House, who de- 
sire to impeach the conduct of Mr. 
Speaker, to bring the matter to a regu- 
lar test ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber has addressed a question to me 
which he has supported by a plea, and 
the plea is that he was debarred, on 
Friday last, by the action of the Go- 
vernment, from bringing forward a 
direct Motion on the subject of the 
conduct of the Speaker. Now, I ap- 
prehend that the hon. Member is alto- 
gether wrong in saying that he was so 
debarred by the action of the Govern- 
ment. The Government has no power 
to set aside the Order of the House 
which requires Supply to be set down 
on the Paper as the first Business on 
Friday. It was the desire of the House 
and the act of the House which set aside 
that Order, so that we might proceed 
with the debate on the Vote of Censure. 
[An hon. Memser : The Government pro- 
posed it, though.| Therefore, there is 
no,ground for the plea of the hon. Mem- 
ber. His proposal now is that the Go- 
vernmentshould consent tv some arrange- 
ment whereby, in derogation of the Rule 
lately established with regard to giving 
precedence to the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) Bill, he may be 
enabled to bring forward his charge 
against the Speaker in a direct form. I 
entirely appreciate the desire of the hon. 
Member to bring that charge in a direct 
form, and I will go further and say that 
I had just now to express my sincere 
regret for the great inconvenience that 
arose from the pressure put upon the 
individual action of Members in conse- 
quence of the decision of the House with 
regard to the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill. I am very sorry 
that the hon. Member’s Motion should 
be delayed; but I cannot agree to de- 
part from the Rule which the House 
has considered it absolutely necessary to 
lay down, or to introduce any principle 
of arbitrary selection for permitting 
either this or any particular question to 
be brought forward in derogation of the 
Rule laid down by the House in regard 
to the Parliamentary Elections (Redis- 
tribution) Bill. I am not aware why a 
Motion to be made by the hon. Member 








to impugn the ruling of Mr. Speaker 
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should be more favoured than any other 
Motion. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR: It relates to 
the first employment of the Cléture Re- 
solution. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I fail to under- 
stand what that has to do with it. In 
my opinion there is nothing in the nature 
of a Motion of that sort to entitle it to 
precedence. There is a Motion of the 
same character now onthe Books, of 
which Notice has been given by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donrell), impugning in 
the most decisive manner the ruling and 
conduct of Mr. Speaker, and appended 
to that Motion is an Amendment which 
is very adverse indeed to the terms of 
the Motion. These Notices have been 
quietly on the Papers of this House 
since the month of November last, and 
no application has been made to the Go- 
vernment in regard to them to interfere 
with the ordinary course of Business in 
order to allow those Notices to be dis- 
cussed. It is quite evident that I should 
be establishing a most formidable pre- 
cedent if I were to admit, when any 
Member or body of Members—I care 
not which—one Member has just as 
good a right to challenge the ruling of 
the Speaker as any body of Members— 
I should be establishing a precedent of 
a character most formidable to the dis- 
cipline of the House, if I were, by any 
act on the part of the Government, to 
accede to a proposition which implies 
that whenever the ruling of Mr. Speaker 
is to be questioned, precedence is to be 
given to a Motion of that kind in dero- 
gation of the ordinary Rules of Business. 
I am sorry to say, therefore, that I 
cannot give the hon. Member the pre- 
cedence he desires. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consent, when the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Redistribution) Bill 
has been dealt with, to give facilities for 
the discussion of this Motion? Or will 
a body of Members who desire to raise a 
question which gravely and fundamen- 
tally concerns the rights of Members, be 
relegated hopelessly to the chance of the 
ballot ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have already 
been obliged to-night, in reply to a 
Question put to me with reference to a 
Bill of great interest and importance, to 
say that I am unable to make any pro- 
mise. When the time arrives to which j 
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the hon. Member looks forward, it will 
be open to him to repeat his request, 
and I will endeavour to give that 
answer to it which may appear to be 
dictated by considerations of prudence 
and convenience. 

Mr. O'DONNELL (who rose amid 
cries of ‘‘ Order”): I desire, Sir-—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that there is no Ques- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I desire to make 
a personal explanation, Sir, which is 
necessitated by the reference just made 
by the Prime Minister to the Motion 
now standing upon the Paper in my 
name, and relating to your conduct in 
the Chair, for which no day has been 
fixed. I originally put down that Motion 
to be discussed on the Motion for going 
into Committee of Supply, with the in- 
tention of bringing it on at as early a 
date as possible. But I received a letter 
from the Clerk at the Table informing 
me that it was not in Order to contest 
the ruling and conduct of Mr. Speaker 
in that manner, but that the matter 
should be brought on by a separate and 
distinct Motion; and, of course, the 
Clerk at the Table, on your authority, 
Sir, I presume, put down the Motion, 
which I had intended to bring forward 
on the Motion for going into Committee 
of Supply, among the Motions for which 
no day has been fixed ; and for the sub- 
sequent disposal of the time of the 
House not I, but I believe Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, are responsible. 

Mr. HEALY: In regard to your 
ruling, Mr. Speaker, that ycur conduct 
in the Chair cannot be discussed except 
a definite issue be raised, I wish to ask 
if it is not the fact that Mr. Speaker 
Brand, on the 4th of August, 1881, 
allowed the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) to call attention 
to the suspension of the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (Mr. O’Kelly), on the 
Motion for going into Committee of 
Supply, and at a time when no definite 
issue could be taken ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: There was a very 
strong objection taken, if I remember 
rightly, to allowing the matter to come 
on in an interlocutory form. 

Mr. HEALY again rose amid 
cries of ‘“‘ Order!” and “Chair!”: Mr. 
Speaker—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Clerk will now 
proceed to read the Orders of the Day. 
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The following is the Entry in the 
Votes :— 


Mr. Sexton, Member for the County of Sligo, 
rose in his place, and asked leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House for the purpose of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, viz., the course of action pursued 
by Mr. Speaker during the sitting of the House 
on the 24th ultimo, in silencing the Member for 
Wexford, naming the Member for Mallow, and 
procuring the application of the Closure Rule 
to a Debate ; and the consequent danger to the 
constitutional rights of Members of this House 
to speak and vote :— 

Thereupon Mr. Speaker declared that the 
course proposed by the honourable Member for 
Sligo was out of order, on the ground that the 
conduct of the Speaker could only be impugned 
upon a direct appeal to the House, by a sub- 
stantive Motion, open to Amendment, on which 
a definite issue could be raised, and the judg- 
ment of the House obtained. He therefore 
took upon himself not to allow the Motion of 
the honourable Member to be submitted to the 
House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELEC'LIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman.) 


| BILL 49.] COMMITTEE. 
| ADJOURNED DEBATE.| [SECOND NIGHT. } 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Motion [2nd March], 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) 
(re-committed) Bill, that they have power in all 
cases where an elector is entitled to one vote 
only, to enable the elector to nominate more 
than one candidate to whom under certain 
circumstances that vote might be transferred in 
the manner indicated by the elector.’’—(Sir 
John Lubbock.) 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
was unable to be present last evening 
and hear the debate on the point under 
discussion ; but he had read the reports, 
which were somewhat meagre, and he 
failed to see that any very valid argu- 
ments had been raised against the pro- 
posal of the hon. Baronet. He, how- 
ever, had found in Zhe Daily News a 
leading article which referred to the de- 
bate. There was one sentence in the 
article which he would like to read, as 
it appeared to him to describe the debate 
very correctly and succinctly— 

‘* Many of the stereotyped objections to the 
single alternative vote really resolve themselves 
on examination into little more than thinly 
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veiled accusations of ignorance and stupidity 
against the nation.” 

That was an argument which could 
hardly be refuted. He was astonished 
that hon. Gentlemen should express a 
difficulty in understanding the proposal 
which was upheld by the advocates of 
proportional representation. It was not 
merely a question of argument, but a 
question of fact. They had held test 
elections at all the public meetings, and 
at no single one had there been the 
slightest difficulty in uneducated people 
understanding what they were required 
todo. What was more, they had un- 
educated people to count the votes, and 
they had no difficulty in coming to a 
satisfactory conclusion. One convincin 
proof of the feasibility of the seepsel 
was the Northumberland test election. 
In that case the voters were all miners, 
and the counting of the votes was con- 
ducted by miners. The objection of the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield that the 
adoption of the proposal would destroy 
the secrecy of the ballot was a most 
extraordinary one, for it was not pro- 
posed that the electors using this means 
of recording their votes should sign 
their names. The secrecy of the ballot 
would be as inviolate under the pro- 
posed scheme as it was now. He could 
quite understand Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment being anxious to push the present 
measure forward, because it might be 
that they wished to carry the Bill and 
then gracefully to make their bow to 
the House. He, however, thought it 
would be better for the House and the 
country that they should thoroughly 
thrash out the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London. It was urged against their 
proposal that the country had not ac- 
cepted it. The fact was, its advocates 
had not yet had time to put the ques- 
tion before the constituencies, so as to 
make them understand it. There were, 
however, many other questions, like 
those of Free Trade and the Ballot, 
which had taken quite as long to drive 
into the heads of the electorate. Then 
it was said that their scheme would lead 
to a great amount of cross voting—but 
there was no more reason for it under 
their proposal than that of the Govern- 
ment—and that it would induce some 
electors to give their votes to men on 
some such grounds as that they were 
good customers. A voter, however, who 
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would act in that way could not be re- 
garded as a person of any great stability 
of character, and could hardly be called 
a capable citizen. A great objection 
made was that too much scope was al- 
lowed to the element of chance. But at 
present the representation was very much 
left to chance. There might be a Liberal 
majority inthe Three Kingdoms, which, 
if equally distributed, would secure the 
whole representation. In that way, a 
minority, however large, would gain no 
representation in that House. There- 
fore, by tho Government scheme the 
representation of the minority depended 
entirely on the chance disposition of 
the electorate. Yet they were told 
that the scheme of the Government 
would give a fair share of the re- 
presentation to the minority. By in- 
creasing the size of the constituencies as 
they proposed, the element of chance 
would be very nearly eliminated. He 
believed that it would be far better now 
to waste a little time in thoroughly 
threshing out this very difficult question 
of representation and arriving at the 
best possible solution than to plunge 
into the proposal of the Government, 
which experience in foreign countries 
had shown to be eminently unsatisfac- 
tory in its working. He believed that 
in the short time they had had at their 
disposal they had strongly impressed 
the people with the necessity of some- 
thing in the direction of proportional 
representation being adopted; and if it 
was impossible to get some kind of fair 
proportional representation in the pas- 
sage of this Bill through the House, it 
would not be long before the country 
would have seen the absolute necessity 
of such a measure. The question would 
have to be re-opened, and, sooner or 
later, either the proposed system or one 
analogous to it would be carried to a 
triumphant issue. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought it 
was quite evident from the speech of the 
noble Lord that people had come to the 
_ conclusion that the proposals of the Pro- 
portional Representation Society were 
not such as could with advantage 
be adopted. No doubt in every large 
constituency there were certain persons 
who would naturally sympathize with 
the scientific and philosophic notions of 
the noble Lord and his Friends; but he 
believed that for every one of these 
scientific and philosophical politicians 
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there were at least 100 practical men 
who would have nothing to do with such 
a new-fangled proposal to obtain an ex- 
pression of public opinion. Certainly 
the people at large were not in favour 
of it. The truth was that there was an 
element of chance in the system which 
could not be overcome. The experi- 
ments which had been made had cer- 
tainly not been satisfactory in this re- 
spect, and it was impossible that the 
public could accept a system which 
would give the possibility of large dif- 
ferences in the results arising from 
chance. If anything turned upon how 
the papers were sorted, or on the way 
in which they were shuffled, it would 
take a good deal of cutting and shuffling 
before the people would be satisfied 
whose candidate had been rejected. 
Then, in a constituency like Liverpool, 
where they might have 30 or 40 can- 
didates, the confusion of voting papers 
would be very great. He thought that 
so far from improving the House of 
Commons, the effect of that proposal 
would be to emasculate the political life 
of the country. At present men en- 
tered on a political contest with a clear 
issue before them, and those who might 
at one time be a minority were sti- 
mulated to endeavour to turn themselves 
into a majority; but the minority vote 
would destroy, to a great extent, that 
stimulus which tended to _ political 
growth. Of course, people who liked 
crotchets approved the proposal, be- 
cause my means of it their mouthpieces 
might obtain seats in Parliament. Ever 
since Mr. Cobden, with great wisdom 
and prescience, recommended the scheme 
of single- Member constituencies, he had 
himself been anxious to see it adopted, 
and he hoped that the day was not very 
far distant when they would have en- 
tirely got rid of double-barrel consti- 
tuencies; when constituencies through- 
out the country would be of the same 
size, and would each be represented by 
one Member, for that he believed to be 
the way to secure a true representation 
of the feeling of the nation. 

Mr. GREGORY, while admitting that 
fair proportional representation was de- 
sirable, held that the real question was 
whether they could carry it further than 
was proposed by the present Bill. On 
the whole, he thought they could not. 
Under the plan advocated by the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), it 
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was intended that a candidate should be 
returned by one vote above a certain 
Firter any excess of votes given to him 

eyond that guota to be transferred to 
a second candidate. Now, under the 
ballot, they reserved the power of scru- 
tiny ; and if a scrutiny took place, and 
two of the candidate’s votes were bad, 
he would lose his seat, notwithstanding 
that he might have had a majority 
of some thousands of votes. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) that the second vote would be, 
to a great extent, a matter of chance. 
The first vote would most likely be given 
upon principle, and in accordance with 
the political bias of the voter; but the 
second vote would very probably be 
given to anyone for whom the voter had 
a personal preference. He did not think, 
therefore, that it would, as a rule, give 
much indication of the strength of poli- 
tical opinions. Then the manipulation 
of the system appeared to be of so diffi- 
cult a character that it was almost im- 
possible that it could be substantially 
carried out in practice. They were told 
that it had been tried experimentally, 
and had proved successful ; but he would 
remind the House that the experiments 
had been personally conducted by the 
hon. Baronet who had made the Motion, 
by the hon. Member for Liskeard, the 
hon. Member for South Northumber- 
land, and other friends of the scheme— 
superintendence and assistance which 
could not be provided when the scheme 
was set to work practically in an election. 
It would require men of mathematical 
knowledge, and of practical skill, to 
work the system with any approach to a 
satisfactory result; and he thought, 
under the superintendence of our pre- 
sent Returning Officers, they would find 
that the scheme would entirely break 
down. If the proposal became law, he 
should feel inclined to bring up a clause 
to the effect that every Returning Officer 
should be a duly accredited mathe- 
matician. He believed that the plan of 
single-Member constituencies was the 
only way of obtaining a fair repre- 
sentation of the people ; and he should, 
therefore, oppose the proposition before 
the House. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, there ap- 
peared to be an idea in the minds of 
some hon. Members that the Instruction 
only applied to single-Member consti- 
tuencies; but on looking at the Instruc- 
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tion it would be seen that it had been 
rather misread. Its terms were not 
‘‘where only one person is elected,” 
but ‘‘ where an elector is entitled to one 
vote only.” The constituency might 
have three, four, five, or more Members 
to return, but each voter was only 
entitled by the scheme before the House 
to one vote; and the Instruction was in- 
tended primarily to enable the voter, 
where there was a multiplicity of candi- 
dates, to indicate the order of his prefer- 
ence among them by writing the 
figure 1 against the name he preferred 
first, 2 against the name he preferred 
next, andsoon. In fact, the Instruction 
was meant to enable the clauses for 
carrying out the system to be considered 
in Committee. He should not, however, 
be dealing frankly with the House if he 
did not point out that, although the 
Instruction was intended by its framers 
to apply to constituencies electing a num- 
ber of Members, it also extended to 
constituencies returning one Member 
only, because there the elector was 
entitled only to one vote. He would now 
indicate what would be the use of that 
machinery in the case where only one 
Member would be returned. In that 
ease the adoption of that machinery 
would be the means of effecting in the 
simplest, easiest, and least expensive 
manner, whether of time or of money, 
the objects aimed at by those who desired 
a second ballot. A second ballot was a 
matter that was already pressed out-of- 
doors, and one of which much more 
would be heard. The objects of a second 
ballot could be achieved by their ma- 
chinery without the objection that was 
so strongly made to a second ballot. It 
was said by the leading journal that the 
worry, the delay, the anxiety, and the 
expense of a second ballot constituted 
almost a fatal objection to its adoption. 
He admitted the great weight of those 
objections ; they were so strong that he 
should be reluctant himself to adopt a 
second vote. He desired to avoid it if 
possible. Under the machinery now 
suggested the result would be achieved 
without the necessity for a second elec- 
tion. Taking it that there was only one 
Member to be elected, there might be 
four or five candidates for that one seat 
—say one candidate belonging to the one 
side that was best organized, and two, 
three, or four on the other side. If on 
the voting paper the elector was able to 
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indicate the order of his preference by 
writing 1, 2, and 3 among the candidates 
belonging to his side, as he preferred 
them, then, if on the first election no one 
obtained an absolute majority of the 
votes—the condition on which the second 
ballot depended—they would be entitled 
to take the votes given to the candi- 
date who polled the lowest number and 
distribute them among those marked 
second on his papers, thus reducing 
the number of candidates by one. If 
necessary, that process would be re- 
peated until they obtained a candidate 
who was left with an absolute majority 
of the votes. He pointed out that by this 
method, without the anger arising from 
prolonged contest, without the anxiety 
and worry of a week’s delay, and without 
the trouble of bringing the electors up 
a second time, they gained by this most 
simple machinery the result of a second 
ballot, and altogether avoided what he 
believed to be the practical objection on 
the Treasury Bench to the institution of 
the second ballot. He had shown that 
the Instruction on the Paper would 
cover the adoption of that machinery; 
but the Instruction was not intended, 
primarily at least, for that purpose. It 
was intended for the purpose of enabling 
voters to record their successive prefer- 
ences when three or more candidates 
were to be elected ; and their object was 
to secure that the divisions of the elec- 
torate should be represented when three 
or more candidates were to be elected. 
For that purpose they provided ma- 
chinery, and power was given in that 
machinery which would give effect to 
the wishes of the different divisions of 
the constituency. This Instruction was 
simply to enable the House to discuss 
the propositions in Committee jn fur- 
ther detail; it did not compel its adop- 
tion ; and if a vote was passed in favour 
of the Instruction, it committed the 
House to nothing as to what the Com- 
mittee should do. Objection had been 
taken the previous evening by a right 
hon. Gentleman on the Treasury Bench 
as to the practicability of the measure. 
The advocates of the scheme had ad- 
dressed many audiences throughout the 
country, who had come to the meetings 
without any previous knowledge of the 
subject. Crowded, and to some extent 
excited, meetings had been addressed in 
Manchester, Glasgow, Newcastle, Liver- 
pool, and elsewhere. Test ballots had 
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been held at all of those places under 
the proposed machinery; papers had 
been distributed and collected in those 
crowded meetings ; votes had been given 
and the election held ; and, so far as the 
electors were concerned, their part had 
always been discharged with perfect 
smoothness and regularity. In one or 
two cases there had not been a single 
spoilt paper, and the proportion of spoilt 
papers had always been extremely 
small. It had also to be remembered 
that the persons taking part in those 
test ballots had had mo preparation 
whatever before undertaking the task. 
Look, again, at the experience gained 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Northumberland (Mr. Grey). 
Several test elections were held by the 
working miners of Northumberland. 
Theyhad been conducted by themselves, 
held under their own organizations, and 
held, so far as the voting was concerned, 
with perfect success. His hon. Friend 
the Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) said that the Returning Officer 
would have a very elaborate and painful 
task to discharge. At the test elections 
which were held bankers’ elerks, law- 
yers, accountants, and others of this 
class assisted; and they had all proved 
themselves not merely competent for the 
counting and the sorting of the papers, 
but had proved themselves to be intelli- 
gent masters of the machinery. At no 
place which they had visited in the course 
of these test ballots had they experienced 
any difficulty whatever in finding a Re- 
turning Officer ready and able todischarge 
the business. Here, again, they were en- 
titled to appeal to their experience, and to 
show that the practicable character of the 
scheme had been proved. It was idle to 
talk da priori of the incapacity of the 
capable'citizens they had enfranchised. 
The advocates of this proposal could 
point to experience; they could point to 
facts. They could show that working 
men, factory hands, miners, and others 
belonging to the lower classes of society 
had been addressed on the subject; and 
they had all shown a capacity for doing 
that which, it was said, the electors 
would not be able todo. So much for 
the practicability of the scheme. Then, 
again, they had insisted over and over 
again that under this system, and under 
this system alone, they would secure a 
representation of the different minori- 
ties which deserved representation. The 
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President of the Local Government 
Board on the previous evening said that 
he thought single-Member seats would 
secure the representation of minorities, 
and the same thing had been said that 
evening by the hon. Member for East 
Sussex. Thoughts and hopes were, no 
doubt, valuable things; but here, again, 
they could confront thoughts and hopes 
with facts. They might, in the first 
place, ask whether Parliament had in- 
deed secured the representation of mi- 
norities in past experience? He was not 
now speaking of securing the represen- 
tation of the Liberal Party as against 
the Conservative Party ; this was a most 
valuable object to be aimed at, but it 
was not all. He appealed to facts; and 
he asked any right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther the facts and the experience of the 
last 16 years had shown that under what 
was practically single-Member seats— 
that was to say, under majority repre- 
sentation—they had obtained a sufficient 
certainty of securing the representation 
of minorities. Take the working men as 
an example. Working men as house- 
holders had been enfranchised since 1867. 
They had commanded a very large pro- 
portion indeed of the votes in the Metro- 
eames boroughs, and in the large manu- 
acturing and commercial towns of the 
Kingdom; and yet it was a remarkable 
fact that throughout this time no work- 
ing man had ever been elected to the 
House by the working-men electors in 
any of those boroughs. Lambeth, the 
Tower Hamlets, Greenwich, Southwark, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham were full of working men; and in 
not one of those places had the working 
men been able to obtain a seat in the 
House. Did that give any assurance of 
the representation of minorities? It 
might be said that it was a thing not to 
be desired; that was a different ques- 
tion; but at all events he showed the 
House that a very numerous minority of 
the Kingdom which had enjoyed the 
franchise all those years had not obtained 
a seat from the constituencies referred 
to; and they had very little promise of 
obtaining from similar seats in the future 
the representation of working men. The 
hon. Member for Huddersfield (Mr. E. 
A. Leatham) said that the truth was 
that the working men had a generous 
confidence in their employers. That was 
what Members said for themselves; but 
as far as he had discovered the working 
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men were keen to obtain a representa- 
tion by their own men. They had tried 
it again and again, and it was not from 
a wantof desire, or from a surfeit of gene- 
rous confidence in their employers, that 
they had not been able to obtain that 
representation. There was another class 
to which he wished to refer. Since 1832 
the large tenant farmers of the Kingdom 
had had votes and a considerable share 
in the county electorate. How many 
tenant farmers had got into the House? 
There were something like 200 County 
Members, and out of this number there 
had not been an average of one tenant 
farmer in the House. It might be said 
that they did not wish election. [Gene- 
ral Sir Gzorcze Batrour: Hear, hear! | 
The hon. and. gallant Member for Kin- 
cardineshire said ‘‘ Hear, hear.’? The 
hon. and gallant Member was one of the 
foremost members of the Farmers’ Al- 
liance, one of whose objects was to se- 
cure a larger representation of tenant 
farmers in the House of Commons. The 
tenant farmers who desired representa- 
tion, and whose representation would be 
valuable not only for themselves but for 
the House, had failed to secure repre- 
sentation in the past. and there was no 
warrant to show that they would secure 
in the future a representation commen- 
surate with their numbers. Next, as to 
the labourers—great things were ex- 
pected from the emancipation of the 
agricultural labourers; the worid was 
going to be turned upside down by the 
agricultural labourers. The agricultural 
labourer, however, had had a vote since 
1867. [‘*No, no!”] He asked his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Jesse Collings) to allow 
him to finish his sentence. The agri- 
cultural labourer had had a vote since 
1867 in some eight or ten constitu- 
encies which were dominated by agri- 
cultural labourers. East Retford, Crick- 
lade, Shoreham, and other places were 
patterns of county constituencies of 
the future. The agricultural labourer 
had had his vote in those places; 
but he had not been able to get a 
single Representative into the House. 
He also regarded with alarm the pros- 
pect that under the proposed system 
political economists would, as had been 
foretold, be driven from the House. 
| Mr. Jessz Cortrnas: Hear, hear!] It 
was because he had so great an apprehen- 
sion of his hon. Friend and his Friends 
that he deprecated the exile of political 
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economists. He was inclined to think they 
were going to have rather a bad time in re- 
spect of some questions which they had 
thought were settled some 50 years ago, 
and that they might have to fight over 
again the question of the Poor Law and 
the question of Free Trade, and the 
banishment of the political economist 
would, he thought, be a serious thing 
for the nation. Another important as- 
pect of the question was one which had 
already been alluded to—namely, that 
the system proposed by the Government 
would fail to give adequate representa- 
tion to the Conservatives of Scotland 
and of Wales, and also to the Liberals 
of the Southern parts of England. But, 
worse still, the one-Member one-seat 
system would leave the House with 
scarcely any, and perhaps with no Repre- 
sentatives of the loyal Liberals of Ire- 
land. There would still be some Repre- 
sentatives of the loyal Conservatives of 
Ireland; but the loyal Liberals would 
be practically disfranchised. Roughly 
speaking, it might be said that two- 
thirds of the population of Ireland were 
Nationalists—persons desirous of a sepa- 
ration of the Legislatures of England 
and Ireland; the remaining one-third 
were in favour of maintaining the 
Union. Elections in Munster and Con- 
naught had recently shown the existence 
of a large proportion of Liberal elec- 
tors who were desirous of maintaining 
the Union with Great Britain. These 
voters would not be disfranchised, and 
notwithstanding the extension of the 
franchise would still remain a good 
“a ape of the electors. This had 

een shown in the contest at the General 
Election for the representation of the 
County Roscommon, when the O’Conor 
Don was defeated, and also in Sligo, 
when an election a year or two later 
took place upon the death of Mr. Denis 
O’Conor. It was also a well-known 
fact that there was a large body of 
Loyalists even in Tipperary and Cork. 
But under the one-Member system there 
would in future not be a single Repre- 
sentative of the Loyalists in Munster and 
Connaught. The whole hope of the 
Loyalists was derived from Ulster and 
Leinster; and in regard to Leinster it 
was very faint, while in Ulster there 
would be a considerable diminution of 
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face with the fact that they were about 
to compass the extinction of the repre- 
sentation of a large Liberal class in Ire- 
land. That appeared to him to be a 
matter of the very gravest anxiety. He 
confessed that if this one-Member system 
was adopted he did not know how they 
would bear the strain in the next Par- 
liament. The passing of this Bill would 
be a serious trial, if it were not, indeed, 
the death-knell, of the Union. When 
80 or 90 Irish Members were returned, 
pledged to extreme Nationalist views, 
the result, not alone on Parliament, but 
on English opinion, would be pregnant 
with most tremendous issues. It would 
be impossible to keep Englishmen alive 
to the fact that there was a large mass 
of loyal opinion in Ireland unrepre- 
sented. The votes in Parliament of the 
85 Members would alone be borne in 
mind, and this must have a most in- 
jurious effect on the maintenance of the 
Union. It would also have a consider- 
able effect in Ireland, for Irish Liberals, 
deprived of their representation in Par- 
liament and on Local Boards, would be 
compelled to throw their fortunes in with 
the Nationalists, and would cease to de- 
sire that Union which had failed to secure 
them any sort of influence over the des- 
tinies of their country. Under a National 
system of government in Ireland they 
might still hope for some influence, and 
he believed they would get it. Under 
this one-Member system, which was said 
to secure the adequate and satisfactory 
representation of minorities, they would 
extinguish the representation in that 
House of the great loyal minority in 
Ireland, and put in eminent jeopardy 
the maintenance of the Union, which 
they wereall pledged tosupport. Though 
it might secure the fair representation 
of the Conservative Party by cver-repre- 
sentation in one place and under-repre- 
sentation in another, the system would 
certainly fail to secure the fair represen- 
tation in the House of the different 
classes whose presence, by their Repre- 
sentatives, was necessary to the making 
of good laws and the integrity of the 
Empire. The Postmaster General, in 
his speech last night, repeated his argu- 
ment as to the figures of the General 
Election, and showed extreme ingenuity 
and tact in keeping the real issue clouded 
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ever of this fact—that at the Election of 
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1874, when the Conservatives had a 
majority of Members, they had a mi- 
nority of the votes actually given, and 
the discussion on this point was as to 
what should be considered as the 
number of votes in the constituencies 
which were not contested. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) took 
the number of votes as the same as 
at the previous Election in 1868; and 
that showed that the Liberal electors, 
though in a majority, did not secure a 
minority of seats. The Postmaster 
General, however, instead of this method 
of estimation, set up an arbitrary esti- 
mation of his own, which threw the 
balance the other way. Supposing that 
they took the county constituencies that 
were contested in 1868 and in 1874, and 
calculated how much the Liberal votes 
had retrograded, and if they applied that 
standard of retrogression to the uncon- 
tested seats, which surely was a fair 
method of calculation, they would find 
that in 1874 the minority of electors 
secured the majority of Members. Ona 
previous occasion he had referred to the 
results of elections in the United States, 
where the franchise was the same from 
beginning to end, and where the consti- 
tuencies were equalized every 10 years, 
and where, nevertheless, a majority of 
Members were sometimes returned by a 
minority of electors. No Member of the 
Government had met that statement, or 
attempted to get over it. Why did not 
right hon. Gentlemen face the facts 
of the American case? Why did they 
run off on hypothetical cases when they 
had ugly facts to meet? It was because 
they were ugly. We, too, should realize 
again and again in the near future that 
a minority of electors would secure a 
majority of Members. Why should we 
run that risk when we were offered 
a means of escape? A good deal was 
said against chance ; but why should we 


run this real chance ? The chance in-- 


curred depended upon the distribution 
of voters and their inclusion or exclusion 
by this or that line; and upon such a 
chance it rested whether the elected 
corresponded with the electors. Those 
who were so apprehensive about chance 
in the shuffling of the voting papers 
were indifferent to a chance which ex- 
posed the real objects of Parliamentary 
institutions to peril. The case of Swit- 
zerland had been mentioned repeatedly, 
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and no answer had been given to it. 
The Federal Council passed a law, and 
the electors disapproved of it. If that 
happened here with the Permissive Bill, 
should we say the House represented 
the people? It was said this system 
took no account of abstentions from 
voting; but it would diminish them, 
because it would bring to the poll those 
who had hitherto declined to vote for 
candidates in whom they felt no interest, 
as he himself had done sometimes. 
With a greater choice of candidates, and 
of better candidates, we should remedy 
a state of things which had prevailed in 
some places in which 60 per cent of the 
electors did not vote, and of those who 
did nearly 50 per cent were unrepre- 
sented. Candidates were now selected 
with the object of keeping the Party 
together. They were not to offend any 
prejudices ; they were not to have strong 
opinions ; and often they were not strong 
in any way, and so could accommodate 
themselves to all the varying demands 
made upon them. But candidates and 
electors would be emancipated under 
the proposed system; electors would 
enter into political life, and they would 
come to the poll. The effects would 
be salutary upon both electors and 
Members. The Members would not 
need to trim so for the sake of keeping 
the Party together. A more vigorous 
political life would be developed among 
the whole body of electors by the fact 
that fewer ignored their political rights 
and duties. Single-Member constituen- 
cies gave no such promise of improve- 
ment. There were some who said that 
all this was assumption, and that men 
who were born slaves would remain 
slaves ; but surely it would not be denied 
that machinery did affect our political 
life. The Postmaster General had 
spoken on the element of chance, and 
had mentioned an experiment on a small 
scale which gave varying results. But 
when the Postmaster General assumed 
that the operation of chance would be 
the same with 70,000 as with 70 voting 
papers, he forgot his experience as a 
Director of an Insurance Company, 
which would regard the risks as the 
same in dealing with 70 or 70,000 lives. 
And an underwriter would not restrict 
his risks to 70 vessels. The greater the 
numbers the less the risk of the opera- 
tion of chance, and, so infinitesimal was 
it, that it could not have falsified an 
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election if the proposed scheme had 
been in use since the days of pre-historic 
man. The Attorney General had said 
that a dealer might have 13 trump cards 
in his hand ; but, according to eminent 
mathematicians, the chance against that 
was 150,000,000,000toone. Thiselement 
of chance could most easily be got rid of, 
so that not a shadow of it should remain. 
Let them suppose that 8,000 votes had 
been given to the Prime Minister, who, 
by the way, always received an enormous 
proportion of the votes in these test 
elections—and that he only wanted 
5,000. Then 8,000 of these votes would 
have to betransferred. Let those 3,000 
be distributed among the other candi- 
dates in exactly the same proportions as 
their names were marked 2 on all the 
8,000 papers where the Prime Minister 
was first. If, for example, B was 
marked 2 on 4,000 out of the 8,000, let 
him have 1,500 out of the surplus 3,000 ; 
and soon. What was the difficulty in 
thus transferring the surplus votes and 
distributing them in the exact propor- 
tion in which the second choice was ex- 
pressed? Thus, the question of chance 
entirely disappeared, and the plan might 
be made comparatively simple and easy. 
If this method were adopted, it might, 
indeed, take a little longer time, but it 
would be perfectly easy to carry out. 
This terror about chance was a mere 
terror of superstitious ignorance. What 
was the objection to the system, if a 
machinery could be devised so simple, 
that it could readily remove this tre- 
mendous bugbear? It had been shown 
that proportional representation insured 
the representation of minorities and 
majorities in the proportion in which 
they stood to each other. It had also 
been shown that the objection to its im- 
practicability was baseless, because the 
system had been tried, and that the 
element of chance might be entirely 
eliminated. There only remained one 
objection, which was that it would pre- 
vent a strong Government. It was said 
that you must have a Government with 
a large majority at its back. He could 
suggest an easy way of getting over that 
difficulty. If it was so necessary that 
the Government should always have a 
strong backing in the House, however 
feeble might be its majority in the 
country, let the Government always 
begin its divisions with 50 up. [A daugh. ] 
Hon. Members laughed at the sugges- 
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tion. The hon. Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) laughed. But it was 
really of the essence of the argument 
advanced in favour of what was called 
strong Governments. It was admitted 
that the balance of opinion was not 
really represented in the House. Why 
not then have a nominal 50, instead of 
50 actual human beings? Suppose that 
the Government were defeated by 36 
Members present, in that case the result 
would be a majority of 14. But that 
opinion about a strong Government was 
falsified by experience. We did not 
always get a strong Government when 
they had a strong majority. From 1874 
to 1880, for example, the Government 
had a strong majority; but they were 
not a strong Government, and could 
not carry out the policy they wanted. 
That confirmed his statement that a Go- 
vernment was not strong by a virtue of 
its strong majority. If we wanted a 
strong Government, we must have strong 
people and strong men in the House of 
Commons, men capable of forming 
strong re-combinations, independent of 
the two great Parties, on the different 
questions of the day, and who by their 
action would maintain a Liberal or a 
Conservative Government in power, ac- 
cording to the general balance of poli- 
tical opinion. Elections must not de- 
pend on the settlement of compromise 
in the constituencies, resulting in the 
sending of weak Members to the House 
of Commons. What they relied upon 
was the preservation of a right repre- 
sentation of all the political elements in 
the country. That was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of a healthy 
political life. With respect to Ireland, 
he would remind the right hon. Member 
for North Devon that he shared the 
responsibility of settling the represen- 
tation of that country with the Govern- 
ment. If the representation of mino- 
rities in Ireland were not secured, and 
the Union was in consequence put in 
jeopardy, the blame would rest on the 
right hon. Gentleman as heavily as on 
the Government itself. 

Mr. LEWIS said, it was impossible 
for him to refrain from speaking on this 
occasion, especially after the concluding 
words of the hon. Member for Liskeard, 
(Mr. Courtney). It was right that some- 
one on the Conservative Benches should 
at once accept the challenge thrown out 
by the hon. Gentleman, that the Leaders 
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of the Conservative Party would have to 
take their share of the responsibility of 
the destruction of the representation of 
the Irish Protestant Party. However 
much the Ulster Members had reason to 
complain of the conduct of the Leaders 
of the two Parties in reference to this 
Bill, they could not dispute that there 
would have been pretty much the same 
result if, under the new franchise, the 
country had been divided into two- 
Member constituencies. The real injury 
was the lowering of the franchise. It 
had struck him that the great weakness 
of the action of the advocates of propor- 
tional representation was, that they had 
brought forward their plan at the wrong 
time. To have been consistent, and to 
have had the smallest chance of obtain- 
ing a fair and legitimate consideration 
to the proposal, they were bound to 
bring it forward on the Franchise Bill. 
This was not a Party question, and one 
could not shut his eyes to the fact that 
Liberals supported this plan, because 
they were afraid of what they had done 
in so largely extending the franchise, 
and the Conservatives took refuge in the 
proposal as the only amelioration of the 
supremacy of mere numbers. It ap- 
peared to him that the House and the 
country had, like ostriches, put their 
heads into the sand, and had refused to 
coneider what was likely to be the result 
to the Sister Country of the passing of 
the Franchise and Redistribution Bills. 
The hon. Member had just said the re- 
sult would be the demolition of all the 
power of the House to resist the advo- 
cates of the repeal of the Union. It was 
generally suggested that the Loyalists of 
Ireland would retain only 15 or 16 out of 
the 103 seats. Assuming that suggestion 
to be made good, what would be the 
result? From one end of the Session to 
the other, Parliament would be told by 
the 87 Members,—‘“ All your work as 
regards Ireland is merely idle business.” 
They would delight in calling Ireland a 
foreign country, and they would appear 
in the House not for the purpose of 
taking a useful part in legislation, but for 
the purpose of accomplishing their one 
object—namely, the repeal of the Union. 
And, having regard to the speeches 
made by the Prime Minister and his 
Colleagues, they would ask what justi- 
fication there was to resist the demand 
of 85 out of 100 Members from Ireland. 
This was a question purely between 
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those who were loyal and those who 
were disloyal. Since the House had 
been sitting they had had a specimen of . 
what had been going on, when the hon. 
Member for Westmeath went to Ireland 
to a meeting of the National League, 
and described the relations between 
England and Ireland, stating that the 
people of Ireland were most hostile to 
the Power which they desired to over- 
throw. The hon. Member was so severe 
as to suggest that the only refuge for 
the Liberal Protestants in Ireland would 
be to join the Nationalists after this Bill 
came into force. He did not think so 
badly of the Liberal Protestants. He 
did not believe that they would take 
refuge among the Nationalists. He felt 
that they would rather join their fellow- 
Protestants and fellow-Loyalists ; and he 
protested most emphatically against the 
suggestion that the Liberal Protestants 
of Ireland, when they were effaced—and 
unquestionably they would be effaced— 
by this Bill, would throw in their lot 
with those who were the enemies of the 
Queen and the Constitution. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had not 
spoken of the Liberal Protestants, but 
of the Liberal Loyalists. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that that was se- 
verer still. The hon. Member recog- 
nized that there were Loyalists amongst 
the Catholic population of Ireland now, 
but held that these Loyalists would join 
the Nationalists out of spleen or spite, 
because they were so obnoxious to the 
Conservative portion of the Protestants 
of Ireland that they would not join 
them. He repudiated that altogether. 
As a matter of practical legislation, this 
question never came before the House 
until a thoroughly democratic fran- 
chise was imminent, a proposal which 
was brought forward by the Liberals, 
first to get them back into power, and next 
to maintain them in power when they had 
got back. He had been driven to con- 
sider if this proposal offered any prac- 
tical salvation from that to which one 
so much objected—namely, a purely 
democratic franchise, giving the power 
over to mere numbers. He admitted 
there were objections to this plan, and 
that there were difficulties connected 
with it; but, on the other hand, he be- 
lieved this plan was slandered by its 
opponents. He was convinced that it 
was by no means impossible even for an 
ignorant person to take part in these 
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elections so as to produce a definite, 
clear, and intended result. In the dis- 
cussion of voting by ballot, in the case 
of illiterates, it was said it would be im- 
ossible to get them to understand it; 
ut they now found by experience that 
the difficulty had been very slight in- 
deed, and the truth was, that in many 
cases the difficulty arose, not with un- 
educated, but with well-educated people. 
As to the carrying of it out, he did not 
think that this plan presented greater 
difficulties than were presented at school 
board voting, or ordinary voting by 
ballot. He was surprised to find that 
the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) raised the objection that the 
Returning Officers of the country would 
not be able to perform the duty imposed 
upon them. He thought that objection 
was even more ill-founded than that 
raised with regard to the voting. He 
also made the statement that second votes 
would not be recorded by the persons 
who had to fill up the papers, but 
would be thrown away. That also was 
a most extraordinary objection. His 
principal object in rising was to say 
that, if there was any portion of the 
United Kingdom in which such a mea- 
sure as this would be useful, it was that 
part of the Kingdom with which by re- 
resentation he was connected. In Ire- 
and he could name such counties as 
Donegal, Fermanagh, Antrim, Down, 
and many others, where, under the Bill, 
many portions of the constituencies— 
certainly in Donegal—the Protestant 
pase entirely would be wiped out 
y the extension of the franchise, not- 
withstanding the division of the con- 
stituency into single-Member divisions. 
He concluded by expressing his thorough 
conviction that, so far as it was pos- 
sible, under the present system of voting, 
to represent the minority, the single- 
Member constituency was the best and 
purest. It was because he thought that 
this proposed system of proportional 
representation was an effort towards real 
and genuine representation that he 
should give it his support. There might 
be many difficulties in carrying it out, 
which might render it obnoxious in 
many respects, and ultimately bring it 
into discredit. It would be a vast ad- 
vantage in Ireland, at all events, if it 
were possible by this system to secure 
an adequate representation of those who 
would otherwise be practically effaced. 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he wished, before the House went to a 
division, to state, in a very few words, 
his view of this matter. He objected to 
the views of the hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Lubbock), and to the proportional re- 
presentation system, not upon the ground 
of difficulty in understanding or work- 
ing the scheme, because that difficulty 
might easily be solved by the ingenuity 
of those who had to administer the sys- 
tem, but upon the ground that it would 
destroy all the variety which it was said 
ought to be maintained in our represen- 
tation. The necessary consequence of 
the adoption of such a measure would be 
first to overthrow the single-Member 
divisions, and, in the next place, to carry 
out toa much greater extent the prin- 
ciple of equal electoral districts ; because 
if the theory was that everybody had a 
natural right to be represented in the 
precise proportion of his individuality to 
that of the population, it would seem to 
follow that everybody had a right to be 
equally represented, and there must be 
a recasting of the present system, which 
would bring about equal electoral dis- 
tricts. They were entering upon an im- 
portant experiment in the great enlarge- 
ment of the constituencies. His hon. 
Friend who had just sat down said truly 
that those who were advocating this 
measure were endeavouring to shield 
themselves from the consequences of the 
enlargement of the franchise. Every- 
body must feel some anxiety as to the 
working of a greatly extended fran- 
chise; but he did not believe that the 
way to meet the difficulty was by arti- 
ficial contrivances, but rather by bring- 
ing the Member and elector as closely 
together as possible, and by making the 
question of the election depend upon the 
elector’s knowledge of the man, and not 
upon his subservience to a system. 
What he was afraid of in these elabo- 
rate pieces of machinery was that clever 
electioneering agents would set to work 
and see if they could use them for 
the benefit of their Parties; and then 
they would have not a man who would 
do all he could to impress his ideas upon 
the electors, but a number of persons 
put forward on a ticket. He was afraid 
that the proposal, however well-inten- 
tioned ot ingenious it might be, would 
land them in that system to which he 
had the greatest aversion—the system of 
sorutin de liste, The real way to get 
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safely through the dangers which some 
thought they were threatened with was 
not by endeavouring to evade difficul- 
ties, but by fighting them boldly. It 
was upon these grounds, and not upon 
any mere technical question, or ques- 
tion of detail as to the working of the 
system, that he found himself obliged to 
vote against it. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 31; Noes 
134: Majority 103. 


AYES, 


Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 

Hicks, E. 

Lea, T. 

Lewis, C. E. 

Lindsay, Sir R. L. 


Allman, R. L. 

Archdale, W. H. 

Beresford, G. De la P. 

Blennerhassett, R. P. 

Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 
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Heneage, E. Peddie, J. D. 
Hibbert, J. T. Picton, J. A. 
Holden, I. Powell, W. R. H. 
Holms, J. Power, P. J. 
Hopwood, C. H. Power, R. 
Howard, J. Ramsay, J. 
Illingworth, A. i ie 
Ince, H. B. Rogers, J. E. T. 
Inderwick, F. A. Russell, G. W. E. 
James, Sir H. Scott, M. D. 
James, ©, Small, J. F. 
Jenkins, D. J. Smith, E. 
Jones-Parry, L. Smith, 8. 
Kenny, M. J. Stanhope, hon. E. 
Kinnear, J. Sullivan, T. D. 
Lalor, R. Summers, W. 
Leatham, E. A. Sutherland, T. 
Lee, H. Thompson, T. C. 
Lefevre, rt.hn. G.J.S8. Thornhill, T. 


Lloyd, M. Tillett, J. H. 
Lyons, R. D. Tracy, hon. F., S. A. 
Macfarlane, D. H. Hanbury- 
M‘Arthur, A. Trevelyan, rt. hn. G.O, 
M‘Carthy, J. Vivian, A. P. 
M‘Carthy, J. H. Waddy, S. D. 
M*‘Mahon, E. Walker, S. 
Magniac, C. Warton, C. N. 
Manners, rt. hon. Lord Waugh, E. 

J.J. R. Webster, J. 
Meagher, W. Willis, W. 
Morgan, rt.hon. G.O. Winn, R. 


Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J. R. 
Mundella, rt. hn. A. J. 


Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Woolf, 8. 








Cartwright, W. C. Macartney, J. W. E. 
Cohen, A. Pennington, F. 
Corry, J. P. in, J. 
Courtauld, G. Rathbone, W. 
Courtney, L. H. Read, C. 8. 
Cowen, J. Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Crichton, Viscount Thomasson, J. P. 
Cropper, J. Verney, Sir H. 
Errington, G. 
Ewart, W. TELLERS. 
Ewing, A. O. Folkestone, Viscount 
Grant D. Lubbock, Sir J. 
Grey, A. H. G. 

NOES, 
Ainsworth, D. Davenport, H. T. 
Armitstead, G. Davey, H. 
Asher, A. Davies, R. 
Balfour, Sir G. Dawson, C. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. Deasy, J. 
Barran, J. De Worms, Baron H. 
Bass, Sir A. Dickson, T. A. 
Beaumont, W. B. Dilke, rt. hn, Sir C. W. 
Biddell, W. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Biggar, J. G Duckham, T. 
Borlase, W. C. Duff, R. W. 
Brand, hon. H. R. a 2 
Briggs, W. E. Ecroyd, W. F. 
Bright, rt. hon. J. Evans, T. W 
Broadhurst, H. Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Brogden, A. Ferguson, R. 
Brown, A, H. Ferguson,R. C. Munro- 


Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C, 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Caine, W. 8. 

Callan P. 

Campbell, R. F. F. 
Campbell -Bannerman, 


rt. hon. H. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 


Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Fowler, H. H. 
Fowler, W. 

Fry, L. 

Giles, A, 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gourley, E. T. 





Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 


O’Connor, J. 
Onslow, D. R. 
O’Sullivan, W. H. 


Mr. KENNY rose to move— 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to include within the 
boundaries of the county of the city of Limerick, 
as at present existing, such additional areas as 
may be necessary to increase the population of 
the Parliamentary borough to the limit neces- 
sary to entitle it to retain its present represen- 
tation.” 


Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member would be out of Order in moving 
the Instruction, as the Committee had 
sa to do what the Instruction pro- 

osed. 

r Mr. KENNY said, he would bring 
the matter forward again when the Bill 
got into Committee. 

Mr. HEALY, in moving— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert an Amendment 
that medical relief shall not disqualify any voter 
under £12 valuation,” 
said, that in Ireland they were quite in 
the dark as to what the effect of medi- 
cal relief would be. By the 13 & 14 
Vict., passed in 1850, any person in re- 
ceipt of pauper relief was disqualified 
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from the exercise of the franchise. It 
had been held in a Sligo case, under 
the Municipal Law—3 & 4 Vict.—on 
appeal, that medical relief was not 
pauper relief, and that, therefore, it 
did not disqualify a person from exer- 
cising the municipal franchise. Under 
the Municipal Corporations Act persons 
in receipt of relief were disqualified 
from voting ; but objection was taken 
toit in the appeal ‘‘ Phipps v. O’Brien,” 
in which it was decided that medical re- 
lief was not pauper relief, on the ground 
that the Medical Charities Act passed 
some time after the disqualifying Act 
became law. No decision had been 
given on the subject with reference to 
the Parliamentary franchise; and the 
consequence would be that when per- 
sons appeared before the Revising Bar- 
risters in Ireland those Revising Bar- 
risters would act according to their 
faney. In the Orange districts they 
were already preparing to disqualify 
electors who had been in receipt of 
medical relief. The Orange Lodges, 
who had the entire machinery of the 
Poor Law in their hands in the North of 
Ireland, and the dispensary doctors and 
clerks of Unions at their disposal, were 
now making arrangements to disqualify 
labourers and others wholesale who 
would be entitled to the franchise. It 
appeared to him to be a very hard thing 
if they proposed to give the vote with 
one hand and take it away with the 
other. They all knew the labourers of 
the country were quite unable to pay 
for medical relief. There were thousands 
of men who only earned 10s. per week, 
who had a wife and family, and who were 
compelled in the ordinary course of na- 
ture to get the ‘‘ red ticket.”” That ‘‘red 
ticket’’ was being worked in Ireland to 
disqualify the working men. Even free 
vaccination might be held to disqualify. 
He ventured to say that unless his Amend- 
ment passed at least 250,000 voters would 
be disqualified. That Amendment was 
a compromise. It did not propose to 
qualify every person who received relief ; 
but only those who were under £12 annual 
valuation. That was to say, that any 
person who had held the franchise pre- 
vious to the passing of the new Act 
would still be disqualified by receiving 
medical relief; but any person who be- 
came a voter under the new Act would 
not be disqualified under similar condi- 
tions. He moved his Amendment be- 
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cause the law was not quite clear on the 
subject. The Judges had decided that 
the receipt of medical relief did not 
disqualify a voter from exercising the 
municipal franchise; but they might 
distinguish between that and the Par- 
liamentary franchise, and disqualify the 
iatter. Last Session they heard con- 
tinually from the other side of the House 
that the Irish Party were opposed to the 
extension of the franchise to the la- 
bourers, but not as regarded the farmers, 
because they preferred having the pre- 
sent constituencies. If the innuendo had 
any truth, they would have been glad 
for the present law to stand. The So- 
licitor General for Ireland was in his 
place, and he should like him to state 
his views on the Sligo case. There was 
at least one way of dealing with the 
difficulty that presented itself, apart 
from Parliamentary enactment. Why 
not have in the Registration Bill a pro- 
vision that in the case of every man ob- 
jected to because he was in the receipt 
of medical relief a column should be in- 
serted in the Schedule in which the clerk 
to the Poor Law Guardians should be 
obliged to write the amount of medical 
relief received by each voter; and, in 
the event of that being done, on the 
voter appearing before the Revising 
Barrister, and repaying the amount 
which he had received, he should be re- 
instated on the list of voters. It was 
not really the services of the doctor that 
these men so much required as medicine; 
and the salary of a medical officer—£100 
or £150 a-year—spread over a whole 
district, would amount to very little for 
each person. In Ireland Revising Bar- 
risters need not grant cases for appeal 
unless they liked to do so, and they 
never liked to do it. The Monaghan 
Revising Barrister, 40 years ago, sen- 
tenced a man to death for stealing a 
goat; and this showed the mental calibre 
of those who would have to decide nice 
legal points. The voters in Ireland 
should have the privilege, the right, of 
going before the Supreme Court when 
they wished to appeal against the de- 
cision of the Revising Barrister. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert an Amendment 
that medical relief shall not disqualify any voter 
under £12 valuation.” —(Mr. Healy.) 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member had stated his case very 
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clearly, very ably, and very fairly. 
There could be no doubt that in Eng- 
land medical relief disqualified a voter. 
At Shaftesbury, for example, 60 voters 
were, on a certain occasion, disqualified, 
because their families had received some 
boxes of pills. In the case of England, 
however, Parliament had hitherto shown 
no desire to do away with this particular 
ground of disqualification. He himself 
had been instrumental in having a Bill 
brought forward with this object—a 
Bill proposing that people should not be 
disqualified as voters who had, when 
suffering from infectious disease, been 
removed compulsorily to hospitals partly 
kept out of the public funds. The Bill 
passed with difficulty, and was thrown 
out in ‘‘ another place.” He mentioned 
this to show the hon. Member that he 
felt some sympathy with his view. 
There was a good deal of doubt in Ire- 
land whether medical relief acted as a 
disqualification ; and he admitted that it 
would be desirable to have the question 
settled once for all. He should himself 
be unwilling to distinguish between the 
case of voters under the £12 valuation 
and that of other voters. 

Mr. HEALY explained that he men- 
tioned the £12 valuation on account of 
the new voters. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had quite followed the hon. Member. 
He believed, however, that the question 
raised by the hon. Member could not 
rightly finda placein a Redistribution Bill. 
It was a matter to be dealt with in a Fran- 
chise or Registration Bill. Then, as the 
measure before the House partook of 
the nature of a consent Bill, he felt con- 
strained to resist the introduction into 
it of what might be called extraneous 
matter, for otherwise he should be 
guilty of committing a breach of faith 
with the House generally. His sugges- 
tion to the hon. Member was that he 
should raise the matter upon the Regis- 
tration Bill. The hon. Member might 
possibly have a doubt in his mind as to 
the Registration Bill being an equally 
certain chance; but he could assure the 
hon. Member that a Registration Bill 
for Ireland was essential. and must be 
passed, and the hon. Member would lose 
nothing practically by raising the ques- 
tion. Then the hon. Member had raised 
two other points—one was as to pos- 
sible repayment. If the House should 
be disposed to accept the general prin- 
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ciple the hon. Member might make 
valuable use of that suggestion. It was 
not, however, new, for it had already 
found a place in Acts of Parliament. 
He undoubtedly sympathized with the 
hon. Member upon the question of ap- 
peal; and he thought it would be very 
desirable that Revising Barristers in 
Ireland should be obliged to grant ap- 
peal. 

Mr. CALLAN reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board that the House 
had not proved favourable to the pro- 
posal on former occasions. Many things 
had happened since then, and it would 
likely prove more favourable now. After 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he should have been disposed to appeal 
to his hon. Friend to withdraw his Mo- 
tion, had it not been for the fact that the 
Local Government Boards in Ireland 
had received peremptory instructions to 
object to any person being placed upon 
the Registers who had received parochial 
relief. When the matter was under dis- 
cussion on the Franchise Bill, the Attor- 
ney General for England and the right 
hon. Gentleman had expressed opinions 
contrary to the proposal. He would be 
glad to receive a definite pledge from 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, while 
declining to bind himself by any pledge, 
was disposed to give the subject of the 
Instruction favourable consideration. 

Mr. KENNY said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would press his Motion. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON remarked that, 
in prospect of the immense amount of 
registration work which would have to 
be done, it was most desirable that this 
point should be settled. Great uncer- 
tainty at present existed as to whether 
medical relief was a disqualification, and 
there had been conflicting decisions. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) suggested that the hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) should bring 
up a clause in Committee on the Regis- 
tration Bill; but that was hardly the 
way to dispose of the question. It 
should be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land was present, and knew the diffi- 
culty, and the Government had all the 
facts before them. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, there 
was no doubt that there was serious 
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difficulty in determining what the law 
was. There was indoor relief, which 
ought to disqualify; there was outdoor 
relief, which most would agree ought to 
be on the same footing as indoor relief; 
and then there was the debatable ground 
of relief under the Medical Acts. This 
raised difficult questions about which 
lawyers had been divided. That being 
so, it was the duty of the Government, 
when they brought in a Registration 
Bill, to make it clear what were their 
views upon the subject. There was a 
difference between English and Irish 
registration with regard to the right of 
appeal, and that right ought to be given 
in Tesland the same as in England. The 
hon. Member’s present proposal, how- 
ever, was not within the scope of the 
Bill now under consideration; and he 
hoped, therefore, that, having regard to 
the answer of the President of the Local 
Government Board, the hon. Member 
would hold the matter over until the 
Registration Bill. 

Mr. DEASY said, that the reply of 
the Solicitor General was satisfactory so 
far as it went; but it would be more 
satisfactory if the reply of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was more explicit. 
They did notclaim that persons who broke 
up their homes and went into the work- 
house should have votes. All they asked 
was that labourers and others should 
not be disqualified from voting because 
they were attended by a dispensary 
doctor, and had their children vaccinated. 
At present, the sanitary authorities might 
order a house to be disinfected and 
whitewashed; and if the householder 
did not pay the expense of the operation 
he would, under the present law, be dis- 
qualified from voting. It would be neces- 
sary for them, therefore, to insist that the 
Jaw should be amended in this respect. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR, who had the 
following Motion on the Paper :— 

“That, considering the admitted right of 
Scotland to a large increase in the number of 
pa nape lt this Bill is not satisfactory, in 
so far as it makes that increase deperdent on 
the chance of both Houses of Parliament con- 
senting to an addition to the number of Mem- 
bers in this House,” 
said, he felt he ought to apologize to 
the House for interposing between the 
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House and the Committee with a dis- 
cussion on a matter which might appear 
to many to be a local question. From 
an Imperial point of view, no doubt, the 
adequate representation of Scotland 
was a local question; still, from a 
Scotch point of view, it was a na- 
tional question of the very first im- 
portance. Indeed, he might say that 
in Scotland they regarded it as the 
pivot, upon which much of the future of 
the political state of Scotland turned. 
They believed that if they were to have 
an adequate representation in Scotland 
they should get along with that repre- 
sentation many of the reforms which had 
been pressing for some time, but which 
had never yet been carried out. They 
should have reform in the management 
and administration of Scotch affairs, 
and in other political matters which spe- 
cially interested their country. That 
was one reason for the great anxiety that 
existed among the Scotch Members, and 
in Scotland, that they should have a 
full and adequate representation. During 
the Recess there had been meetings held 
in different parts of Scotland—not Libe- 
ral or Conservative meetings only, but 
non-Party and public meetings—and in 
nearly every one of these—certainly in 
every one he had followed—where this 
question was raised, resolutions were 
passed urging the Government to make 
it a vital provision that Scotland ought 
to have the 12 Members promised in 
the Bill. Another reason for anxiety 
was the manner in which the Govern- 
ment had dealt with this matter. The 
Government had admitted by their Bill 
that Scotland was entitled to these 12 
additional Representatives. There were 
many of them who thought that, 
having regard to the population and 
taxation of Scotland, this was but 
a scrimp allowance; but he did not 
suppose any Member in that House 
would quarrel with the number, pro- 
vided the offer of the Government was 
fairly and fully carried out. The ques- 
tion he had to ask the House and the 
right hon. Gentleman was this—Was 
that offer to be fairly and fully carried 
out? The Bill and the Schedules were 
as satisfactory, so far as Scotland was 
concerned, as anything they could de- 
sire. Under the Bill England was to 
have 465 Members, Wales 30, Ireland 
103, and Scotland 72. That, as far as 
they were concerned, was satisfactory ; 
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but if they added up these numbers 
they found they came, not to 658 Mem- 
bers, but to 670 Members. For his 
part, he had no serious objection to an in- 
crease of 12 in the number of Members 
of the House. He thought it was Mr. 
Disraeli who said there was no magic 
and no cabalistic charm about the 
numerals 658. He supposed most of 
his Scotch Colleagues would agree with 
that; and if the House took that view 
there would be no more difficulty about 
the matter. If it had not been for the 
gloss which the Prime Minister gave in 
his opening statement to the Bill and 
the Schedules, he thought no one from 
Scotland would have cared to raise this 
question. In his opening statement the 
Prime Minister said— 

“There is... .a great unsatisfied claim 
on the part of Scotland; and we propose to 
meet that claim by asking the House to enact, 


or if Gentlemen like, to submit to an increase of 
its own numbers by 12 seats.”’ 


From those words it was clear that if the 
House should decline to add to the num- 
berof its Members, Scotland would suffer. 
It was quite obvious what would happen 
—England would get her 465 Members, 
Ireland would get her 103 Members, and 
Wales would get her 30 Members ; but 
Scotland would have to do without her 
increase. There was no other interpre- 
tation to be put on those words of the 
Prime Minister than that, if the House 
should decline to add to the number of 
Members of the House, Scotland would 
have to go without. It was admitted by 
the Government that Scotland had a 
right to that number provided, and pro- 
vided only, that the House submitted to 
an increase of its Membership. Did 
that fairly and fully carry out the 
offer of the Government? The Bill pro- 
fessed to deal equitably with all parts 
of the United Kingdom. His right hon. 
Friend said last night the Government 
had proceeded on equal lines, and had 
drawn no distinction between one part 
of the United Kingdom and the other. 
It was quite true that the Bill had 
drawn no distinction ; but by that gloss 
of the Prime Minister the Government 
had drawn a distinction. The Govern- 
ment said the claims of England should 
be satisfied unconditionally; that the 
claims of Wales should be satisfied un- 
conditionally ; that the claims of Ireland 
should be satisfied superabundantly and 
unconditionally; but that the claims of 
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Scotland should not be satisfied except 
under conditions. Why should Scotland 
be subjected to conditions, and other 
parts of the United Kingdom not sub- 
jected to these? Socvtland was not an 
alien part of the Kingdom. It was as 
loyal, enlightened, and vigorous, and as 
capable of governing, as either England, 
Wales, or Ireland. Why should the 
satisfaction of the claims of Scotland be 
conditional, while that of the claims of 
other parts of the United Kingdom were 
unconditional? He thought they were 
entitled to press the Governmentstrongly 
on this point; and, in so doing, they 
would be only following the advice given 
them by the Prime Minister himself. In 
1867, Mr. Disraeli made a similar pro- 
posal, with this difference—that it was 
only proposed to give them seven Mem- 
bers. The Prime Minister, who was 
then in opposition, pointed out that the 
Scotch Members would have to bear the 
whole force of the objection to increas- 
ing the Members of that House, and 
asked the Scotch Members to remember 
the assailable position in which they 
would stand if they had no fund on 
which to draw except the speculative 
inerease of the numbers of the House. 
The Scotch Members were in precisely 
the same—if not in a worse—position 
now. The circumstances were identical. 
The adverse judgment was as strong as 
ever in regard to the increase of its num- 
bers. The position of the Scotch Mem- 
bers was just as assailable now as it 
was then; andifthe Prime Minister was 
right in giving the advice he did give in 
1867—and that he was right was proved 
at the time, because, though Scotland got 
the seven additional Members, she had to 
get them from a different source—then 
the Scotch Members were justified in 
acting upon that advice now. But, looking 
at the matter as practical men, what was 
the chance that the House would con- 
sent to the addition to its numbers? He 
believed that there were only two ocva- 
sions in the last two centuries on which 
the numbers had been increased—in 
1707, at the time of the Union with 
Scotland, and in 1800, at the time of the 
Union with Ireland. Since then various 
attempts had been made by strong Go- 
vernments to increase the numbers, and 
not one of them had succeeded. In 1852 
an attempt was made, which failed ; in 
1867 and in 1868 attempts were made, 
which failed ; and in 1866 the Cabinet 
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considered the question, and determined 
that it was no use to propose an increase, 
as the House would not listen to it. The 
present attempt might, no doubt, be 
more fortunate; but it was obvious that 
the proposal was not popular in the 
House. He did not suppose that many 
of them would agree with an hon. Mem- 
ber who, in 1867, expressed the opinion 
that it was the most dangerous proposal 
ever submitted to a Legislative As- 
sembly ; but it was very generally re- 
garded as an evil precedent, and there 
were many who thought it would be 
better to decrease than to increase their 
number. That feeling existed among 
the rank and file on both sides of the 
House, and they also saw it expressed in 
the leading organs of public opinion. 
The Edinburgh Review contained a strong 
protest against the increase of Members, 
while Zhe Quarterly Review said it was 
obviously objectionable, and the most 
unpopular part of the scheme, and that 
the Scotch Members themselves would 
probably prefer to see their claims post- 

oned than purchase the additional Mem- 
ion at sucha price. That was what the 
writer in The Quarterly Review said ; and 
he added that they might pefer six Mem- 
bers drawn from another source to 12 
Members who could only be got by swell- 
ing thenumbersof the House. He did not 
know whether the writerin Zhe Quarterly 
Review knew the temper of the Scotch 
Members better than he did; but he 
would be much surprised if they would be 
content with six when they were entitled 
to 12. He had never known that hiscoun- 
trymen were proverbial for their readi- 
ness to accept 6d. as full change for Js. It 
was obvious that the proposal was un- 
popular; and the question was whether 
its unpopularity would defeat it? He 
believed that the question of success or 
failure was in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. If the Government made the 
proposed increase a vital point of the 
Bill, and used their authority to get it 
carried, then he believed it would be 
carried; but if the Government would 
not do this, then his opinion was that 
the House would reject the proposal. 
Would the Government make the pro- 
posal vital? The Scotch Members had 
tried in vain to get an answer from the 
Government on that point. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan) had twice asked the question, 
and the Prime Minister replied that 
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that was not the time to ask what points 
of the Bill were vital, and what points 
were not vital. They had raised the 
question again before the adjourn- 
ment; and in the Recess the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster was asked what 
his opinion was on the matter; but 
they had not got a very re-assuring an- 
swer from him. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to divide himself into 
two parts. He spoke as the Member 
for the Border Burghs, and also asa 
Member of the Cabinet ; and while his 
answer in the first capacity was all that 
could be desired, there was a very dif- 
ferent ring about that which he gave as 
a Cabinet Minister. They had made 
two more attempts since the meeting of 
Parliament. The Lord Advocate had 
told them that he could add nothing 
to what had been said in debate upon 
the subject. But nothing had been 
said in debate, so that the anxiety of 
the Scotch Members had not been di- 
minished by that answer. Then a Me- 
morial had been presented to the Prime 
Minister from an important body in 
Scotland, signed by many influential 
names. The Prime Minister, through 
his Secretary, replied as follows :— 
“The Council may rely on the Government 
to continue to be alive to the importance of se- 
curing to Scotland a just representation ; but 


they will not expect him at the present moment 
to go beyond this assurance.”’ 


That certainly seemed to them like ask- 
ing for bread and getting a stone. To 
most of the Scoteh Members this hesi- 
tation on the part of the Government 
to give a straightforward answer was 
very perplexing, and they had hoped 
that the Government would show some 
determination and not let the mat- 
ter drift. They only asked the Go- 
vernment to exercise their authority 
upon the matter. In Scotland, they 
knew that they had right and justice 
on their side, and they knew that the 
Government could give them the extra 
Members. He hoped, therefore, that 
the right hon. Sncleiesa the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
give a satisfactory answer on the sub- 
ject. He would ask him whether the 
Government would make it a vital point 
of the Bill that Scotland should receive 
her rights; whether they would give an 
assurance that in this increase Scotland 
should be treated as England, Wales, 
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and Ireland were treated, unecondi- 
tionally ; and whether Scotland would 
get these additional 12 Members even 
if the House did not agree to the in- 
crease of its numbers? In the belief 
that the Government would respond to 
this appeal, he did not propose to put 
the Motion to the House of which he 
had given Notice; but he could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that if he could 
give an answer such as would be satis- 
factory to the people of Scotland on this 
point, he might be assured of the most 
cordial and full acceptance of the Bill 
by the people of Scotland, and by the 
Scotch Members, and they would use 
every effort in their power to get it 
passed into law. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that, in his opinion, the hon. Member 
had wasted a little of his indignation 
against the Prime Minister in the re- 
marks which he had made. He could 
not think that the hon. Member could 
have any real doubt as to the nature of 
the position taken up by the Govern- 
ment in this matter. Did the hon. 
Member seriously think that the Go- 
vernment could go on with this Bill if 
the number of Scotch Members were to 
be left as it was? The Prime Minister 
had not departed from the usual prac- 
tice of the House in declining to state, 
a long time in advance, what exact parts 
of the Bill would be considered as vital 
to its passing. Although the Prime 
Minister declined to state whether the 
increase of the number of Members of 
the House was a vital part of the Bill, 
the Prime Minister did state it was an 
essential portion of the Bill that the 
same lines would be observed in regard 
to the different parts of the United 
Kingdom. That statement in itself, as 
the hon. Member had first shown, im- 
plied a very large increase, if not the 
whole increase of 12. The hon. Mem- 
ber had quoted Zhe Edinburgh Review 
and Zhe Quarterly Review, as showing 
that an increase to the numbers of the 
House of Commons would not be made. 
But surely the House, just now, were 
better judges of what they were likely 
to do than either of these reviews. The 
hon. Member himself had laughed at 
the idea that Scotchmen would rather 
give up their claim to more Members 
than that there should be an increase 
in the number of the House. That was 
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opposed to Scotch views, that it quite 
disposed of the authority of Zhe Hdin- 
burgh Review and The Quarterly Review 
on that matter. The hon. Member 
asked him to make a very strong state- 
ment as to what were the vital parts of 
the Bill. Now, he did not hesitate to 
say that it would be impossible for the 
Government to go on with that Bill if 
the essential lines which the Bill laid 
down were departed from in any large 
degree. The increase of 12 Members 
for Scotland was, he thought, required 
to keep even lines—which were an 
essential part of the measure—between 
the various parts of the United King- 
dom. The hon. Member said that he 
thought the House would disagree with 
a proposal to increase its numbers. He 
did not himself agree in that anticipa- 
tion; he did not know whether the hon. 
Member was himself going to vote 
against that increase; but he rather 
thought not. His own belief was that 
when the House had fully considered 
the matter, it would, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, vote in favour of that in- 
crease. He had not himself the least 
doubt on that question. The hon. Mem- 
ber had assumed, however, that no 
alternative was open to the House, as 
between an increase in the number of 
the House and the loss of the increase 
to the number of Members for Scotland. 
They had no reason to believe that the 
House generally was likely to support 
any proposal to raise the 15,000 line 
or the 50,000 line drawn by the Bill. 
The Bill was one which was generally 
agreed on by a large number of Mem- 
bers on both sides; and now all of 
them must be content to give up 
something of their individual opi- 
nions. There might be some who would 
wish to increase the number of disfran- 
chised boroughs, or to raise the limit of 
population at which boroughs with two 
Members should lose one seat; but al- 
though these might be the individual 
views of certain Members, he thought 
that the House would hesitate before 
it altered the essential character of the 
Bill by raising either the 15,000 or the 
50,000 line. Owing to a newspaper in- 
discretion, they knew that a suggestion 
had been thrown out by the Leaders of 
the Party opposite as to a possible alter- 
native to increasing the number of the 
House. That possible alternative was 
a reduction of the Irish Members from 
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103 to 100, and a corresponding reduc- 
tion of the English Members so as to 
supply additional Members for Scotland. 
But when the House carefully considered 
that alternative proposal, he thought 
they would reject it by a large majority, 
and that an increase in the number of 
the House would be carried. The fact 
was that, if the House considered any 
alternative scheme, the probability was 
that the House would find itself face to 
face with a difficulty in regard to what 
seats it would have to give to Scotland. 
They would find that these were seats 
which were given somewhat grudgingly 
to large constituencies, which were at last 
receiving something like justice, and 
these would have to be reduced or 
limited by any such proposal being car- 
ried. Take the case of Ireland. The 
result of a proposal that Ireland should 
lose three seats would be that the first 
three to go would be one for Belfast, one 
for the county of Tyrone, and one for the 
county of Tipperary. In England the 
first to go would be such counties as 
Warwickshire, perhaps Wiltshire, and 
such boroughs as Birmingham, Sheffield, 
and other very important constituencies. 
The House would thus find itself face 
to face with the fact that Warwickshire, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Wolverhampton, 
and Hull would have to lose seats which 
the Bill would otherwise give them, in 
order that they might go to Scotland. 
He did not think that the House would 
accept such an alternative, but rather 
believed that the proposal of the Go- 
vernment would meet with the accept- 
ance of the House. He did not think 
that his hon. Friend would wish him to 
go beyond that statement, and tell him 
definitely at what point of the} Bill the 
Government would give it up, and the 
Bill be abandoned; but he could assure 
him that the Government had all along 
stated, as an essential part of the Bill, 
that an even line should be observed as 
between the constituencies of the three 
countries; and one reason why he should 
find a difficulty in agreeing to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), which had 
yet to come before the House, was that 
it would draw an uneven line as be- 
tween one portion of the United King- 
dom and the other portions. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he admitted 
that Scotland was entitled to her fair 
share of representation as compared 
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with the rest of the Kingdom; but he 
was much astonished at the statement 
just made by the right hon. Baronet in 
regard to Ireland. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had said that, if the Irish Mem- 
bers were to be reduced from 108 to 100, 
the first constituencies to lose Members 
would be the largest, most prosperous, 
and increasing town in the country— 
Belfast, the county of Tyrone, and the 
county of Tipperary. If the right hon. 
Baronet had compared the representa- 
tion of the different Provinces of Ireland, 
he would have found that Leinster had 
one Member for every 43,000 or 44,000 
of population, while Ulster only had one 
for every 55,000. England had not more 
Members than she was entitled to ; Scot- 
land had not as many as she was en- 
titled to ; Ireland had more, and Wales 
infinitely more than she was entitled to. 
Looking at the arrangement which had 
been come to between the Leaders of 
both Parties on that subject—an ar- 
rangement by which the Loyal Party in 
Ireland were to be great sufferers—he 
was reminded of the memorable meeting 
of the three Roman Triumvirs, when 
each of them gave up for sacrifice his 
own friends in order that he might 
murder his enemies. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he did not know 
whether it was owing to the diplomatic 
reserve which the right hon. Gentleman 
had acquired from his training at the 
Foreign Office or not, but he had not 
spoken explicitly on the main point. 
He said it was imperative that the Go- 
vernment should procure a very large 
increase for Scotland, if not the whole 
increase. What Scotch Members wanted 
was the whole increase to which they 
were entitled on their population. They 
did not care whether that increase was 
to be got by increasing the number of 
the House, or by other means. That 
was a matter which the Government 
would have to decide for themselves. 
He took it that they were all agreed that 
the increase of 12 Members to Scotland 
was not merely an accidental number 
put into the Bill, but that it was less 
than Scotland was actually entitled to, 
numerically speaking, and it was im- 
possible that anything short of that 
number could be accepted. The number 
of 12 was not a novel suggestion. If 
they were to have any faith in railway 
station speeches again, the additional 
number proposed must be adhered to, 
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as months ago the Prime Minister 
named precisely the same number of 12. 
He thought it could be shown that 12 
had not been selected at random, but 
after careful consideration. The assur- 
ance had been given them that it was 
requisite in order to keep up the even 
line for the United Kingdom that the 
number of additional Members allotted 
to Scotland should be 12. He, person- 
ally, had never had any doubt as to the 
intentions of the Government in that 
respect ; but he ventured to say this, 
that if any diminution was made in the 
number of 12—and it was just as well 
that they should understand this—it 
would be considered by the people of 
Scotland as a gross breach of faith on 
the part of the Government. Notwith- 
standing the rather diplomatic language 
in whith the speech of the President 
of the Local Government Board was 
couched, he thought they need have 
no apprehensions on the point. [Sir 
Cartes W. Ditxe: Hear, hear!] He 
was glad to know from the cheers of the 
right hon. Gentleman that what he said 
was a correct interpretation of the posi- 
tion of the Government. 

Stir JOHN HAY said, he rose to 
make the Motion which stood on the 
Paper in his name—namely, 

“ That it is inexpedient that the numbers of 
this House shall be increased, and, in the opi- 
nion of this House, Ireland will be sufficiently 
represented by ninety Members, and Wales by 
twenty-five Members.’’ 


His Motion was based on the fact that 
an increase in the numbers of the House 
was a proposal that should never be 
assented to by the House. A Return 
which he held in his hand, and which 
had been laid on the Table of the House 
since the autumn, showed the propor- 
tions of population and representation 
for the different portions of the United 
Kingdom. They ascertained from that 
Return that England had a population 
of between 25,000,000 and 26,000,000; 
Wales, 1,360,000; Scotland, 3,867,000; 
and Ireland, 4,963,000. At present 
there were 463 Members for England, 
30 for Wales, 60 for Scotland, and 105 
for Ireland. The Bill of the Govern- 
ment proposed to give 465 Members for 
England, 30 for Wales, 72 for Scotland, 
and 103 for Ireland, making the total 
number 670. The Resolution which he 
was submitting to the House wasfounded 
on the figures stated in the Return, and 
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he proposed that England should have 
471, Wales 25, Scotland 72, and Ireland 
90. It must be remembered that in 
1832 and 1867 the Welsh Members 
were increased from 26 to 80, and that 
was done in consequence of the ratio of 
population requiring it; but since then 
the population of Wales had almost been 
stationary, whereas the population of 
England and Scotland had increased. 
He regretted that the population of 
Ireland had also diminished consider- 
ably. It must be remembered that the 
100 Members given Ireland at the Union 
were increased in 1832 and in 1867 to 
105, and that at one period the popula- 
tion of Ireland had increased to over 
8,000,000—one-third the population of 
the United Kingdom—and in conse- 
sequence the number of its Members 
had been increased. He maintained 
that it was the duty of English and 
Scottish independent Members to unite 
together on this great occasion, when 
the redistribution of seats was about to be 
settled for a generation to come, and to 
make such an arrangement as would be 
advantageous to the country and just 
according to the Returns before the 
House. The exact proportion on which 
Members ought to be distributed was 
one to every 54,000 of population; but 
in the case of Wales and Ireland one 
was to be given to every 44,000 or 
46,000. [Sir Cartes W. Drrxe: No, 
no!] That seemed to him most un- 
fair. 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE said, 
even including the Universities, the 
proportion in Ireland would be over 
50,000. 

Sir JOHN HAY thought his figures 
were correct, and remarked that the 
question the House had to decide was 
whether Wales and Ireland should have 
one Member to every 44,000 of popula- 
tion, whereas England and Scotland 
should only have one to every 54,000 
or 55,000? The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
Motion. 

Viscount CRICHTON seconded the 
Motion. On a previous occasion he had 
remarked that ifthe framers of the Bill 
had wished to reduce to a minimum the 
influence of the Loyal minority of Ireland 
they could not have succeeded better in 
their purpose. He had also stated that, 
looking to the number of its population, 
Ireland had received a most unfair 
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share of representation, He saw no 
reason to alter those opinions. Whe- 
ther the House looked at this question 
on the basis of the Census Return of 
1881, or on the basis of the Registrar 
General’s Return of 1884, an over- 
whelming case had been made out for a 
reduction in the number of Irish Mem- 
bers. An argument against this re- 
duction had been brought forward by 
the Prime Minister, who said that in the 
case of Ireland, as in the case of other 
parts of the country, some regard ought 
to be had to the nearness and distance 
from the seat of Government. But this 
argument had been completely de- 
molished by the treatment vouchsafed 
to the three countries. According to 
the Bill, Scotland had one Member to 
every 53,290 of the population, Ireland 
had one Member to every 51,140, and 
Wales had one Member to every 45,842. 
In Ireland itself no attention was paid 
to nearness or distance from the seat of 
-Government. Leinster was nearer to 
the seat of Government than Connaught, 
yet Leinster had one Member to every 
45,530 persons, and Connaught had one 
Member to every 55,000 persons. The 
only other argument against reducing 
the number of Irish Members was the 
Union argument, which he believed had 
a great deal of weight with his right 
hon. Friends on the Front Opposition 
Bench. It was urged that the number 
of 100 Members was fixed by the Act 
of Union, and that it would be dan- 
gerous at a time when so many attacks 
were being made on the integrity of the 
Union to alter the number then fixed. 
That might have been a very good ar- 
gument 15 or 16 years ago, before the 
Church of Ireland was disestablished and 
disendowed. But the maintenance of the 
Irish Church was declared to be a funda- 
mental part of the Act of Union, and it 
was scarcely fair that the Act of Union 
should be disregarded when it told in 
favour of the Irish Loyalists, and thrown 
in their teeth when it told against them. 
As a matter of fact, Ireland would, 
according to the Bill in its present form, 
obtain an excessive number of Mem- 
bers, whether the calculation was based 
on the Census of 1881 or on the Regis- 
trar General’s Return of 1884. Ireland 
at most was only entitled to 96 Members, 
without including those for the Universi- 
ties, and this would release five seats, 
which could be given to Scotland if the 
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House was disinclined to diminish the 
total number of Members fixed by this 
Bill. It should be borne in mind that 
the population of England and Wales 
and of Scotland was increasing, whereas 
that of Ireland was decreasing. Since 
the Census of 1881 the population of 
England, Wales, and Scotland had in- 
creased by 1,175,057, whereas the popu- 
lation of Ireland had decreased by 
202,728. There was every reason to be- 
lieve that this decrease would continue, 
and the anomaly in 10 year’ time would 
be something ridiculous. The five Mem- 
bers now allotted toIreland aboveitsright- 
ful number should be taken from certain 
counties, for the county representation 
of Ireland was excessive and most unfair 
to the boroughs ; and it was very dan- 
gerous, from a public point of view, that 
inacountry where the Land Question was 
the burning question nearly the whole 
political power should be thrown into 
the hands of the rural population. But 
there were strong political reasons for 
reducing the representation of Ireland. 
What would the political results of this 
measure be? They were all agreed that 
the result of this Bill—and of the Bill 
passed in the autumn—would be that, 
at least, 85 Members would be returned 
as followers of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), leaving 17 
seats to be divided among the Liberals 
and Conservatives of Ireland. That was 
a prospect which those desirous of main- 
taining the Union, and of preserving de- 
cency and order of debate in the House 
of Commons, must look forward to with 
nothing but dismay. At meetings now 
being held in Ireland cheers were often 
given for the Mahdi; and a few days 
ago the Lord Mayor of Dublin declared 
that when the Prince of Wales came to 
Dublin he should haul down the civic 
flag from the Mansion House. Was this 
the party to be still further strengthened ? 
There was another party which would 
also be indirectly strengthened, though 
not represented in that House—the 
party of dynamite and the dagger—the 
party who had murdered their Secre- 
taries, and attempted to blow up the 
House of Commons. There was a third 
party which would be immensely weak- 
ened—the party of loyalty and of law 
and order in Ireland—the party which 
through good report and ill report had 
maintained its fidelity to England and 
the English Crown. The position of 
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that party in Ireland was always a diffi- 
cult one. Under the provisions of this 
Bill its position would be made almost 
intolerable, and it was because by ac- 
cepting something in the nature of the 

roposal of the right hon. and gallant 

entleman (Sir John Hay) they would 
in some degree decrease the inequality 
in the representation of that party, that 
he supported the Motion. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘it is inexpedient that the numbers of this 
House shall be increased, and, in the opinion of 
this House, Ireland will be sufficiently repre- 
sented by ninety Members, and Wales by 
twenty-five Members.”—(Admiral Sir John 
Hay.) 

Question op ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that he desired to say one word on the 
speech of the noble Viscount who had 
just sat down before he dealt with that 
of the right hon. and gallant Admiral. 
He would not go into the political ques- 
tion, because he had a complete answer 
to the speech of the noble Viscount on 
general grounds. He had referred to 
the matter of distance. The argument 
of the Prime Minister, to which allusion 
had been made, was that it was desir- 
able, other things being equal, that the 
most distant portions. of the United 
Kingdom should receive very full repre- 
sentation. It was a remarkable fact 
that, though they followed strict popu- 
lation lines, nevertheless the most dis- 
tant portions of the United Kingdom 
were very fully represented under the 
Bill. Ireland and Wales, and the 
North of Scotland, were very largely 
represented, and upon even lines. The 
right hon. and gallant Admiral assumed 
that Scotland was under-represented ; 
but it so happened that there was Scot- 
land, and Scotland and the Highlands 
and Islands, and the more distant por- 
tions were represented without any ge- 
neral departure from the principles of 
the Bill on a higher scale than England, 
and higher than Ireland or Wales. Upon 
any even line they could take, Leinster 
would be over-represented, as compared 
with the other three Provinces. If they 
adopted a system of equal lines, which 
was the only fair and solid ground on 
which hethought the House could take its 
stand, whichever even line they adopted 
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they would over-represent Leinggg. Tha 
right hon. and gallant AdmiraNgesired 

to retain four Members for the Gaty-of <¢ 
London. As he was the most advanced 
revolutionist in the House, it was an ex- 
traordinary thing for him to go out of 
his way to do this. The day population 
of the City was not a matter of official 
record at all; but he might point out 
that the night population of the central 
wards of all great towns was consider- 
ably less than the day population. In 
regard to the hardship supposed to be 
inflicted in this matter, it must be re- 
membered that there was a great set-off 
in the fact that all these persons dwelt 
elsewhere and had double votes. The 
Government, taking into consideration 
the ancient character of the City of 
London, had rather strained a point in 
its favour, and had left it With two 
Members. As to University representa- 
tion, he should be very glad to hear the 
case which the right hon. and gallant 
Baronet would make later on. He (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), for one, speaking as 
an individual, was opposed to University 
representation ; but he intended tg waive 
his own opinion and to support the 
scheme embodied in the Bill. He thought 
the right hon. and gallant Baronet, who 
wished to cut up the whole country 
afresh, would have great difficulty in 
justifying University representation. The 
right hon. and gallant Baronet spoke of 
even lines; but he would apply them to 
the test of population in 1884 as between 
county and county and different parts of 
the United Kingdom. Here he might, 
in passing, observe that Wales had 
never been separately treated for Par- 
liamentary purposes, but had been al- 
ways regarded as a part of England. In 
speaking of even lines, the right hon. 
and gallant Baronet ignored altogether 
the even lines proposed by the Bill. 
They were even as between constituen- 
cies and constituencies. They proposed 
the same rules of enfranchisement and 
disfranchisement as between all con- 
stituencies throughout the whole of the 
different parts of the United Kingdom. 
The right hon. and gallant Baronet, as 
he understood, first of all said that Ire- 
land ought to have so many; that Wales 
ought to have so many; that Scotland 
ought to have so many; and that Eng- 
land ought to have so many; and then, 
having made these four divisions, he 
apportioned the number in each of 
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these four divisions separately. The 
result of that would be undoubtedly 
that he would obtain a different line 
in each of the four countries; and while 
remedying one apparent anomaly he 
would really create another in the re- 

resentation. The right hon. and gal- 
fant Baronet’s Bill could not be taken 
as altogether accurate, for there were 
one or two mistakes which he should 
have to point out when the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman brought it be- 
fore the House. Tho argument which 
he had to offer to the House in regard to 
the various portions of the United King- 
dom wasas follows. It was true, as the 
right hon. and gallant Baronet pointed 
out in his Motion, that while Ireland 
was somewhat more highly represented 
than England, Wales was considerably 
more represented than Ireland. But 
what was the case with regard to various 
parts of England itself? If they took 
certain large districts of England itself, 
they would find very large districts— 
districts larger than Wales in area and 
population—which were greatly over-re- 

resented, as compared even with Wales. 

y the Census of 1881, their Bill would 
give to Ireland one Member to every 
51,200 of population, excluding Univer- 
sity seats, and Wales one Member to 
every 45,300 of population; but there 
were 23 whole counties—not divisions 
of counties —of England which were 
more highly represented than Wales, 
one of them being Rutland, which by 
the Bill would have one Member to 
every 21,400. There could be no doubt 
whatever of the fact that the Eastern 
and South-Western counties would be 
more highly represented than even 
Wales; and, under these circumstances, 
was it desirable that the House should 
lay down a system of chopping up the 
United’ Kingdom into four separate 
parts? On the contrary, would it not 
be better that they should lay down an 
even line, constituency by constituency ? 
Unless they made a clean sweep of the 
wholecountry—a more revolutionaryplan 
than was now placed before the House 
by the Government—it would be impos- 
sible to avoid all anomalies. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman excepted 
the Universities and the City of London 
from the clean sweep proposed by his 
Amendment; and he, therefore, might 
reasonably appeal to him to make some 
larger concessions towards other exist- 
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ing antiquated institutions than he was 
inclined to do. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, there was 
this strange circumstance about the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Hadding- 
ton, that while it had been on the Paper 
for long, it was now not only not to be 
divided upon, but it was not even to be 
moved. There was something pathetic 
in the attitude of both the hon. Member 
for Haddington (Mr. Oraig-Sellar) and 
the right hon. and gallant Baronet the 
Member for Wigtown (Sir John Hay), 
inasmuch as they were Members whose 
constituencies were to be improved off 
the face of the earth. Yet the Bill 
generally, notwithstanding their posi- 
tion, was receiving their full atten- 
tion. In regard to this matter of the 
additional Members for Scotland, the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had really made no promise 
whatever. His argument had simply 
been—Was it possible to suppose that 
the Government would do this, or would 
not do that? For his own part, he 
would not be surprised at anything the 
Government might do. But he thought 
they would think twice before they 
would defraud Scotland of the proposed 
addition of 12 Members in her represen- 
tation. He protested against the notion 
that this was what was called a local 
question. It was a matter of the 
highest possible importance. The prac- 
tice of treating Scotch questions as mat- 
ters of local interest led them into great 
mistakes; and one of these mistakes 
was that the language adopted was such 
as to make it appear that they were 
suing for what was their undoubted 
right. What was so singularly in- 
vidious was the method .by which 
it was proposed to give Scotland this 
supposed increase of representation. If 
the claim of Scotland was undoubtedly 
just—as he understood was admitted— 
it ought not to be made to depend on an 
invidious and unpopular proposal to add 
to the numbers of the House. It ought 
to be granted in any case. He noticed 
that the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) spoke as ifit would be shock- 
ing to take Members from Warwickshire 
or Belfast, in order to give them to other 
parts of the Kingdom. There was, it 
seemed to him (Mr. Dalrymple), nothin 
shocking about it if these places had 
more than their share of Members, and 
if there were no- other source from 
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which to get the Members to which 
other localities might be entitled. The 
right hon. Baronet deprecated different 
treatment being applied to different 
parts of the Kingdom; but Scotland 
was being treated very differently by 
the method in which it was proposed to 
provide her with the additional repre- 
sentation to which she was entitled. 
Much had been said about justice to Ire- 
land, and there was not a man in the 
House but would desire to do justice to 
Ireland; but justice to Ireland meant 
too often injustice to other parts of the 
country. He could understand the stipu- 
lation that Ireland should have 100 
Members, as had been settled at the 
Union ; but the Bill proposed to continue 
103 Members at the very time that Scot- 
land could with difficulty obtain the in- 
creased number which was her due. 
He had always understood that this Bill 
was to remove all anomalies ; but it was 
now confessed that anomalies were still 
to exist, and there were none worse 
than that of giving a Member, as was 
done in some cases, to boroughs with 
29,000 of a population ; whereas there 
was at least one large county constitu- 
ency of 94,000 in Scotland that would 
only have one Member. That was not 
equal legislation on equal lines. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, that 
whenever the Welsh Members had asked 
for any legislation for Wales, the hon. 
Members opposite, belonging to the 
Tory Party, had invariably objected to 
any such legislation on the ground that 
Wales was part of England, and that no 
distinction could be made between the 
two countries. But now that they wanted 
to deprive Wales of five of its Repre- 
sentatives, they said that Wales was not 
a part of England, and that it must be 
treated as a separate Nationality like 
Scotland and Ireland. That was a very 
unfair argument to be used by those 
who always, when it served their pur- 
pose, maintained the contrary. Ever 
since the time of Henry VIII., Wales 
had been treated as a part of England, 
and every Act of Parliament passed for 
England extended to Wales as a matter 
of course. In the Reform Acts of 1832 


and 1867, Wales was treated as a part 
of England; and in all the Franchise 
and Redistribution Bills that had ever 
been proposed in that House, the same 
rule had been followed, and no distinc- 
tion made between the two countries. 
The present Bill had followed those 
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precedents and the same invariable 
tule. The Bill was framed on certain 
well-defined lines, which were applied 
to Wales in exactly the same way as 
they were applied to England. The in- 
cidence of those lines might, in some 
instances, be favourable to Wales; but, 
on the other hand, they had produced 
hardships in some cases. The appli- 
eation of the principles upon which the 
Bill had been framed would have the 
effect of disfranchising the Anglesey 
boroughs, which had the largest popu- 
lation of all the boroughs to be disfran- 
chised. The county of Cardigan, by the 
operation of the same principles, was to 
have only one Member for 73,000 in- 
habitants, which was one of the largest 
county populations to whom one Mem- 
ber only was given. Some English 
counties had one Member to 45,000 in- 
habitants. The county of Huntingdon 
had one Member for every 29,000 in- 
habitants, whilst Rutland had a Member 
for its 21,000 inhabitants. Cardiff, with 
a population of 85,000 in 1881, and a 
population of over 100,000 at the pre- 
sent time, was to have only one Member, 
being the largest borough in the ps, 
dom with one Member only. It could 
not, therefore, be said that Wales had 
been unduly favoured by being allowed 
to retain its present number of Repre- 
sentatives. The Bill was, upon the 
whole, a fair one, and was framed on 
certain broad and general principles 
which had been applied with impar- 
tiality to the whole of the United King- 
dom. In his opinion, the greatest blot 
in the Bill was that it proposed to give 
too many Members to London. ‘The 
large population in and around that 
centre was to have 71 Members; and 
when they considered that the Metro- 
politan Members represented a popu- 
lation which surrounded that House, 
and were at all times in immediate 
touch with their constituents, he foresaw 
danger to the independence of that 
House, and an undue influence that 
might be exerted by the compact popu- 
lation of London in the affairs of this 
Kingdom. In quiet times the danger 
would not be felt; but circumstances 
might arise when the danger might be- 
come real. The distant parts of the 
Kingdom ought to have a relatively 
larger representation than the seat of 
Government, in order to maintain and 
exert their just influence in legislation. 
The danger he now suggested was pre- 
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sent to the minds of the framers of the 
American Constitution, who adopted an 
extreme course to avoid it. They de- 
clined to select any large town as the 
centre of their Government, and went so 
far as to deny any representation to the 
capital. The City of Washington had no 
Representative in Congress. That was 
one extreme; but they were certainly 
going to the other extreme with regard 
to London. 

Mr. RAIKES said, the House was 
somewhat embarrassed by the unexpected 
course taken by the hon. Member for the 
Haddington Burghs (Mr. Craig-Sellar). 
It was one thing to hold that Scotland 
was entitled to an increase of representa- 
tion, another thing to hold that Ireland 
should be shorn of a part, another thing 
to hold that Wales should be shorn of a 
part, and a separate proposition to allege 
that the number of the House ought 
not to be increased. By the ill-advised 
course adopted they had to discuss all 
these four questions together. He, for 
one, was strongly of opinion that the 
number of Members of the House ought 
not to be increased, and if they had a 
Reform Bill of an ideal character, and 
one that could be framed without too 
much regard to the special predilections 
of Members of the House, the aim 
would be rather to make a change in 
the opposite direction. He believed that 
the number of Members was too un- 
weildy for debate, and when the House 
was filled, as it was last week, it did 
not present the appearance of a delibera- 
tive Assembly, but rather degenerated 
intoa mob. Hecould not help thinking 
that the reformers of the future, pro- 
ceeding on more exact principles than 
those which had hitherto governed Re- 
form Bills, would look in a direction 
opposite to that of an increase of num- 
bers, because if they followed the un- 
fortunate example of the Government, 
who proposed to get out of their 
difficulties by increasing the number of 
Members, they might run the risk of 
impairing the character and efficiency 
of the House as a deliberative Body, 
and of disparaging itscredit. He should 
be prepared to vote for part of the 
Amendment on the Paper, because it 
affirmed the proposition that it was in- 
expedient to increase the number of 
Members of the House. He should be 
quite prepared to go with his right hon. 
and gallant Friend in affirming the first 
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part of his proposal—‘‘ That it is inex- 
pedient that the numbers of this House 
shall be increased ;’’ and he should also 
have been prepared to have supported 
the Amendment which was expected to 
have been moved, and which he thought 
ought to have been moved, by the hon. 
Member for the Haddington Burghs 
(Mr. Craig-Sellar)— 


“That, considering the admitted right of 
Scotland to a large increase in the number of 
Representatives, this Bill is not satisfactory, in 
so far as it makes that increase dependent on 
the chance of both Houses of Parliament con- 
senting to an addition to the number of Mem- 
bers in this House.” 


His right hon. and gallant Friend, how- 
ever, appeared to have put forward the 
question in amostunfortunate connection. 
He not only asked the House to affirm 
a proposition which he imagined hon. 
Members from Ireland and Wales would 
be prepared to accept, but he put for- 
ward a second one, and he did not 
suppose that in any part of the House 
there was any great desire that the 
increase should be associated with a 
declaration hostile to the representation 
of Ireland and the representation of 
Wales as they at present existed. The 
hon. and learned Member for Beaumaris 
(Mr. Morgan Lloyd) spoke, of course, 
with personal interest in the matter, 
because he represented a doomed con- 
stituency. The borough represented by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
described as that of Beaumaris; but, as 
the House was aware, it did not consist 
of one borough alone, but was made up 
of four separate and distinct places, anc 
as the population of the entire district 
fell below 15,000, the borough was likely 
to be extinguished. It was worth while, 
in referring to the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge oi the Bill 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) as to ‘ the equal 
line,” to point out the entirely excep- 
tional treatment which Wales received 
with regard to borough representation 
as compared with the treatment. of Eng- 
land and Ireland. All towns in England 
below 15,000 were disfranchised by the 
Bili; but there were in Wales 30 or 40 
towns, each of them below 15,000, which 
were not disfranchised. [An hon. Mzem- 
BER: They are grouped.| In Ireland 
all secondary towns were disfranchised. 
Lisburn, for instance, was to be disfran- 
chised, but Newry was not, the popula- 
tion there being increased by davies 

















upon neighbouring towns. Neverthe- 
less, the representation was refused to 
such places as Queenstown and Kings- 
town, where there existed a large 
population fairly entitled to representa- 
tion. Therefore, the case was not 
exactly as the right hon. Gentleman 
had described it, nor could it be 
said that the Government were proceed- 
ing on an equal line. The right hon. 
Baronet said that, in dealing with 
Wales, the Government had acted upon 
an equal line analogous to that drawn 
for England. He presumed the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman was 
this—that he found a constituency exist- 
ing which exceeded a certain limit, and 
he did not propose to ask how many 
towns contributed towards constituting 
the necessary population. The state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet amounted 
to this—‘‘ We say that all boroughs 
containing less than 15,000 ought to be 
disfranchised ; but if we find a borough 
already existing with a population larger 
than that, we do not stop to consider 
whether it consists of one, four, or eight 
towns, but we leave it alone.’”’ Now, 
he (Mr. Raikes) would not quarrel with 
that argument, which was an extremely 
Conservative one. He simply wished 
to point out how different the system of 
representation was in Wales when com- 
pared with that of Engiand, and also 
with that to be established in Ireland. 
When the Bill was introduced some 
months ago, he had ventured to point 
out that in North Wales there was not 
a single town which contained 15,000 
inhabitants, and, therefore, if the same 
rule were applied to North Wales which 
was applied to England, and which was 
to be ruthlessly applied to Ireland, it 
would have been necessary to destroy 
the whole of the borough representation 
of North Wales. He was not there to 
argue the case of the contributory 
boroughs. He was inclined to think 
that it would have been well if. the 
Government, rather than destroy the 
district boroughs in Wales, would have 
condescended to have taken a lesson 
from them, and have extended the prin- 
ciple by creating more district boroughs. 
The insoluble questions which had been 
transferred to the Boundary Commis- 
sioners would have been better met by 
creating groups of boroughs in England 
analogous to those in Scotland, rather 
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create districts of most extraordinary 
shape and most unequal area, which - 
were to be called ‘‘county districts,” 
although some of them were created ex- 
pressly with a view. to their containing 
an urban population. He was only seek- 
ing now to put the House in possession 
of facts which he did not think they 
would obtain from the statement of the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Local Government Board (SirCharles W. 
Dilke) alone. He had said that he was 
prepared to support the first words of 
the Amendment of his right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for the 
Wigtown Burghs (Sir John Hay); but 
he confessed that he felt very great diffi- 
eulty in supporting the latter part of 
that Amendment. There was a great 
deal of force in what had been stated by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board with regard to the apparently 
unequal treatment which had been 
meted out by the Government to Ire- 
land and Wales. The disproportion in 
the number of Members was, no doubt, 
palpable; but he hardly knew whether 
it was sufficiently considerable to justify 
them in upsetting the very basis of the 
scheme upon which they were proceeding. 
The House of Commons was invited toac- 
cept a measure framed on certain broad 
and intelligible outlines; and if, in the 
case of Ireland, they declared that they 
would not proceed upon the principles 
which up tothe present point had been 
accepted by the House, they would find 
themselves re-opening the whole question 
of the readjustment of representation, 
and would tax the utmost efforts of the 
House to deal with the subject satis- 
factorily. Therefore, he had great diffi- 
culty in supporting the latter part of the 
proposal ot his right hon. and gallant 
‘riend. With regard to Ireland, they 
were told that that country, upon a 
numerical basis, was only entitled to 86 
or ¥0 Members. At the present time 
the nominal number was 105, and its 
actual representation was 103 Members, 
The Act of Union gave to Ireland 100 
Members. Now it seemed to him that 
the Government had had before them a 
very easy and a very obvious course to 
take, and one which would probably 
have received support in the main— 
namely, if they had reverted to the 
Union number. If they had taken 106 
Members as the proper representation 
of Ireland, that country would still 
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have been in the position of the most 
* favoured nation, as she would have had 
a larger representation than either her 
wealth or her population entitled her 
to, and, at allj events, the House would 
have been in a position to say that they 
were not acting in a manner that was 
disadvantageous to the interests of Ire- 
land. He should have been quite will- 
ing, if the Government had dealt with the 
question on that principle, to have sup- 
ported them in resisting any proposal to 
reduce the numberof Members below 100. 
But he was entirely at a loss to under- 
stand how they could justify the propo- 
sition to keep up the number to that of 
the 103 or 105 seats at present enjoyed. 
That number had been given to Ireland 
under a condition of things very diffe- 
rent from that which existed at present, 
when the population of the country was 
so much larger than it was at present, 
and very much larger as compared with 
that of the Three Kingdoms, At that 
time the population of Ireland nearly 
approached to one-third of the popula- 
tion of England. But there was nothing 
like that proportion at the present time. 
His right hon. and gallant Friend pro- 
= to cut down the representation of 
eland to 90, and that of Wales to 25 
Members. He did not believe that any 
hon. Member who spoke in that House 
wished to say anything objectionable to 
any body of Members; but as reference 
had been made to the existence of dis- 
loyal feelings among a part of the Irish 
people, he must say that he did not 
think the best way of reinforcing those 
who entertained feelings of loyalty was 
by subjecting Ireland to what might be 
considered an act of injustice. He had 
already expressed his opinion as to 
what ought to be regarded as the repre- 
sentation of that country, and, as a resi- 
dent of Wales, he must say that he could 
not altogether approve of an actual 
reduction in the number of Welsh Repre- 
sentatives. He did not think that a 
more loyal or law-abiding population 
than the people of Wales could be 
found among Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and although most of their Representa- 
tives in that House sat on the Minis- 
terial side, he should be very sorry that 
the people of Wales should be induced 
to think that they were not treated with 
fairness or due consideration by the 
House of Commons because of their 
small number and their inability to de- 
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fend themselves as compared with others. 
He could not help thinking that the re- 
presentation of the Metropolitan dis- 
tricts under the Bill was less than it 
ought to be; but he would not go into 
that question now. What he wished to 
ask his right hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for the Wigtown Burghs (Sir 
John Hay) was, whether he could see 
his way to confining his Motion to the 
first portion of it— 

‘‘That it is inexpedient that the numbers of 
this House shall be inereased,”’ 
leaving to the Government, upon whom 
the responsibility would fall, the duty of 
saying how the increase in the case of 
Scotland should be provided? He 
thought it was most undesirable that the 
House should assume a responsibility 
which properly belonged to the Govern- 
ment. He had sufficient confidence in 
the ingenuity and knowledge of the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) and of the Postmaster Gene- 
ral (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), to feel satisfied 
that they would have no difficulty in 
making provision for the 12 seats pro- 
posed to be given to Scotland, if it was 
left to them to say what the arrange- 
ment should be. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
complaint had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
against his hon. Friend the Member for 
the Haddington Burghs (Mr. Craig- 
Sellar) for not having proceeded with his 
Motion, His hon. Friend had made an 
interesting speech, in the course of which 
he had complained of the Government for 
not having been sufficiently explicit in 
reference to its promise with regard to an 
increase in the representation of Scotland. 
His right hon.. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) replied to that complaint, 
and replied to it in such terms that he 
was glad to find his hon. Friend was 
quite satisfied, and intimated that he 
would not proceed with the Motion. It 
was true that other Members who fol- 
lowed his right hon. Friend had ex- 
pressed themselves not altogether satis- 
fied with the declarations of the Govern- 
ment on this point. For instance, the 
hon. Member for Buteshire (Mr. Dal- 
rymple) said he considered that no ac- 
tual promise had been given by the Go- 
vernment in regard to the increase of 
Seotch Members, and that he did not 
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attach much importance to the words of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. The hon. Member then pro- 
ceeded to say, that after all, the Go- 
vernment ought to perform its promise. 
Now, what was the promise? His right 
hon. Friend said he considered it essen- 
tial that the same line which had been 
observed in regard to the representa- 
tion of Ireland should be observed in 
Scotland also, and that practically in- 
volved an addition to the number. of 
Scotch Members. In point of fact, the 
Government carried out exactly the same 
policy of enfranchisement and disfran- 
chisement in all of the three countries, 
and the effect of that was that Scotland 
would receive 12 Members, which was 
the number it was entitled to receive, if 
the population at the Census of 1881 
was to be taken into consideration. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Raikes) had expressed himself as being, 
on the whole, against increasing the 
number of the Members of the House, 
and had said that he was quite prepared 
to support the Motion of the right hon. 
and gallant Member for the Wigtown 
Burghs (Sir John Hay), so far as the 
first part of it was concerned, but that 
he was not prepared to support the last 
part. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
had rather flinched from carrying out 
his principles. The right hon. Gentleman 
was ready to say that the numbers of 
the House should not be increased; but 
he was not prepared to say how that 
should be effected. He said that Scotland 
ought to have an addition of 12 Mem- 
bers. Then where were those 12 Mem- 
bers to be obtained? Were they to be 
obtained from Ireland, or from Eng- 
land, and in what proportion? He did 
not know what negotiations the right 
hon. Gentleman might have had with 
the Irish Members, or what it was that 
induced him to be so little anxious to 
follow the right hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral (Sir John Hay) in affirming the 
second part of the Motion. The speeches 
of right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
only showed the difficulties by which 
the whole of the question was sur- 
rounded. If the House determined that 
12 additional seats should be given to 
Scotland, how were those additional 
seats to be obtained except by increasing 
the numbers of the House? It was 
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the belief of the Government that 
that was the only way in which this ~ 
operation could be effected. His 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board said the Go- 
vernment believed the House would 
accept that proposition, and they were, 
therefore, determined to support it, 
believing that it would be carried, 
and it rested with any Member who 
objected to the propostion to suggest 
something else. But the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Raikes) had put forward no 
alternative plan. He declined to sup- 
port what the right hon. and gallant 
Admiral suggested as an alternative, 
but did not submit any other proposal 
to the House. They had listened to an 
interesting speech from the noble Vis- 
count the Member for Fermanagh (Vis- 
eount Crichton), in which, speaking as 
an Irishman and as the Representative 
of one of the counties of Ulster, he, 
nevertheless, expressed himself in favour 
of a diminution in the number of Irish 
seats. The right hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes), 
replying to that speech, said he did not 
think it the right way of reinforcing the 
Loyal Party in Ireland to deal with that 
country in such a way as would involve 
an injustice. It appeared to him (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) that those words were 
just and true, and he would commend 
them to the noble Viscount, whom he 
would ask to consider whether, speaking 
as an Irish Member, he thought that his 
recommendation to the House to reduce 
the number of Irish seats was altogether 
the best -way of reinforcing in Ireland 
the Party of which he was such a dis- 
tinguished ornament? For his (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s) part, he would be very 
loth to see any reduction in any of the 
loyal Members for Ireland, and he 
trusted that that would not be the case. 
He firmly believed that the effect of 
establishing a universal system of one- 
Member districts in Ireland would be to 
enable the minority to be represented in 
many more places than hon. Members 
supposed. But he would ask the noble 
Viscount, how it was likely that the 
Loyal Party could receive reinforce- 
ment by adopting the proposition which 
had been made by him? He should 
be very much surprised if those hon. 
Members who sat on that side of the 
House, and who were also Members of 
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the Loyal Party in Ireland, though not 
quite in accord with the noble Viscount 
—he should be much surprised to find 
that they supported the views of the 
noble Viscount. He certuinly thought 
it would be a most unwise course to re- 
duce the number of Irish Represen- 
tatives. Perhaps some argument might 
be adduced in favour of going back to 
thenumber which was fixedat the time of 
the Union ; but after all that would only 
give a reduction of three, and was it 
worth while, for so small a reduction, 
to raise a great Constitutional question, 
which would probably give rise to great 
discontent? Heventured to think that, 
on the whole, the House would do wisely 
to adopt the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to increase the representation of 
Scotland by the number proposed in the 
Bill—namely, 12—and to provide for 
the addition by increasing the number of 
Members of the House, and not by enter- 
ing upon the very difficult and arduous 
question of reducing the numbers either 
in Ireland or Wales, or in any other part 
of the Kingdom, in order to do an act of 
justice to Scotland. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, he thought that 
before deciding on the number of Mem- 
bers of the House, hon. Members would 
do well to bearin mind coming events— 
namely, the federation of the Colonies 
with the Mother Country, when he 
thought the chief of them would have a 
claim to have a Representative in the 
House. At present they had nothing to 
guide them but population. He thought 
they ought to take another element into 
consideration, and that was taxation. 
Through the kindness of a former Mem- 
ber of the Huuse (Sir Henry Peek), he 
held in his hand certain statistics show- 
ing approximately what the general 
taxation of each of the Divisions of the 
nation was, taking the Property and 
Income Tax as an index. He found 
that in England there were 465 Mem- 
bers, representing an assessment to Pro- 
perty and Income Tax of £418,000,000, 
giving each Member the representation 
of taxation equal to £810,00v. In Wales 
there were 30 Members, representing 
taxation amounting toa little more than 
£14,500,000, so that in the case of each 
Member the taxation was represented 
by a Property and Income Tax assess- 
ment of £457,000. In Ireland the 103 
Members were only assessed to the Pro- 
perty and Income Tax at £35,000,000, 
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giving to each Member a taxation only 
of £340,000. He, therefore, thought 
that this was an element which ought 
to be taken into consideration; and al- 
though it was practically impossible to 
provide Members in proportion to the 
taxation of the country, he thought they 
ought not to overlook entirely the ques- 
tion of taxation, as they had done under 
the present Bill. Heshould have great 

leasure, if the right hon. and gallant 

ember for the Wigtown Burghs (Sir 
John Hay) went to a division, in sup- 
porting the Motion. Only one word 
more. An hon. Gentleman opposite 
had spoken of the over-representation 
of the Eastern counties. If that remark 
was meant to apply to the county of 
Suffolk, he begged to tell the hon. 
Member that each Member for that 
county would represent a population of 
over 50,000, and he thought the Go- 
vernment would not have done its duty 
if they had not provided for an increase 
in its representation, for which he begged 
to thank them. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD remarked, 
that he was nearly and almost entirely 
in accord with the first part of the Reso- 
lution of the right hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for the Wigtown Burghs (Sir John 
Hay)—namely, that it was inexpedient 
that the numbers of the House should 
be increased ; but, at the same time, he 
would venture to express a hope that 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would not press that Motion to a divi- 
sion. The question to which it referred 
was no new question. It had arisen 
upon every Reform Bill—namely, the 
question of compensation to Scotland, 
and the increase of the numbers of the 
House. But on former occasions the 
subject had not been dealt with by a 

roposal on the Motion that the Speaker 
eave the Chair, but had invariably 
been dealt with by a proposal of a more 
practical character. He was extremely 
glad to notice that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
was sensible of the great irregularity 
he had committed when he referred par- 
ticularly to an Amendment which stood 
in his (Mr. Arnold’s) name on the Paper 
dealing with this question. He declined 
to imitate the bad example of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and would only say 
that immediately they got into Commit- 
tee, the second Amendment on the Paper 
































would raise this very question in a direct 
form. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, in his second speech, had re- 
ferred to the great disproportion in the 
representation which prevailed in dif- 
ferent parts of the United Kingdom, 
and the House could not fail to observe 
what an extremely strong argument his 
right hon. Friend had supplied, in his 
remarks, against the proposal to in- 
crease the numbers of the House, be- 
cause, by showing that disproportion, 
his right hon. Friend had given conclu- 
sive evidence that the Bill could not be 
accepted as one of a final character. 
Probably at no distant date—perhaps at 
the issue of the next Census Relates 
the House would be called upon to con- 
sider whether it could not give this 
scheme a more effective character. That 
formed an additional reason why they 
should not increase the number of Mem- 
bers. He had been surprised to hear 
hon. Members opposite complain of the 
hon. Member for Haddington (Mr. 
Craig-Sellar) for not having submitted 
the Amendment which stood on the 
Paper in hisname. Judging from the 
nature of his speech, his hon. Friend 
evidently perceived that the proposal 
before the House was not exactly accu- 
rate. But there was an alternative pro- 
posal which had been pursued in former 
Reform Bills, and which he (Mr. Arnold) 
hoped would be pursued in this—namely, 
to give compensation to Scotland on the 
line of the Reform Bills of 1832 and 
1868 without increasing the number of 
Members of the House. He was cer- 
tainly more surprised than all at the 
request which had been made, not by 
the hon. Member for Haddington (Mr. 
Craig-Sellar), but by the right hon. and 
gallant Admiral opposite (Sir John 
Hay) and the right hon. Gentleman who 
sat behind him (Mr. Raikes), for posi- 
tive declarations on the subject from the 
Government. It was said that it was 
a very little matter; but the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill was a 
Minister of great skill and ingenuity, 
and knew far better than to say that the 
Government would treat the increase of 
the House as a vital part of the Bill. 
Such a declaration would be resented 
by every Member of the House. It 
would have been altogether wrong if the 
Government had come down to the 
House and announced their intention of 
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making a question of a domestic charac- 
ter relating to the House itself a vital 
point. He congratulated his right hon. 
Friend on the discretion he had shown 
in refusing to make such a declaration, 
with a view of coercing the action of any 
Member of the House. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE expressed a 
hope that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the Wigtown 
Burghs (Sir John Hay) would press his 
Motion to ae division, and, in that case, he 
would certainly supporthim. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre), in commenting on 
the speech of the right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Raikes), had said that he thought the 
effect of carrying out the proposal of 
the right hon. and gallant Admiral 
would be rather to discredit the loyal 
representation of Ireland instead of 
having any effect in improving the re- 
presentation of that country. He was 
afraid that an important question, which 
would have to be presented to the next 
Parliament, would be how they were to 
deal with the Irish Nationalists, who 
entertained views entirely opposite from 
those represented by the noble Viscount 
the Member for Fermanagh (Viscount 
Orichton). How were they to hope, 
under the present Bill, to increase the 
power of the Loyal minority in Ireland ? 
In plain words, it was perfectly certain 
that in the next Parliament there would 
be an overwhelming body of Irish Na- 
tionalists; and he confessed that his 
own feeling was that they should try to 
take some action in the direction of 
diminishing, instead of increasing, the 
power of that overwhelming Nationalist 
majority, rather than start off on a wild 
goose chase for the purpose of increas- 
ing the power of the small Loyalist. 
minority. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke), in a 
speech which he made earlier in the 
evening, had taken occasion to censure 
the views which had been put forward 
in The Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews ; 
but, at the same time, the right hon. 
Gentleman laid considerable stress on a 
newspaper article in which the Conserva- 
tive Party were advised to go in for the 
reduction of the Irish representation 
from 103 to 100 Members. If he might 
quote the words of an hon. Member 
who sat below the Gangway (Mr. Par- 
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nell), and which were now historical, he 
would not ‘‘ venture to take his coat off” 
for the purpose of securing a reduction 
in the Irish representation from 103 to 
100 Members, because he thought such 
a small and insignificant reduction 
would not make such a substantial in- 
road upon that dangerous force of Irish 
Nationalists as would make it worth 
while for any independent Conservative 
to ‘‘ take off his coat.” The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board said the House had 
already declared itself in favour of fixing 
a population of 15,000 for one Member, 
and of 50,000 for two. He did not 
know upon what the right hon Gentle- 
man based his assumption that those 
figures would be acceptable to the House. 
He could well understand that such a 
scheme as that, which was shadowed 
forth some months ago in The Standard 
newspaper, in which 10,000 population 
for one Member was made the unit, 
might commend itself to a large section 
of the House—10,000 as the unit of 
single representation, and 40,000 for 
two Members. Or he could understand 
why a sweeping scheme based on the 
limit of 50,000 or 54,000 population, 
might have been advocated on the ground 
that it would secure finality; but he 
was astonished how any scheme of this 
kind, which secured nothing in the shape 
of finality, could be considered satis- 
factory. In regard to the Instruction 
aoe on the Paper by the hon. Mem- 
er for the Haddington Burghs (Mr. 
Craig-Sellar), he confessed that in his 
opinion the Scotch Members had made 
out a fair case for an increase of the 
representation of Scotland; but he 
would qualify this by saying that they 
had only made out their case on the sup- 
position that the Government intended 
to deal in a reasonable way with the 
whole question of representation in that 
House. Speaking as an independent 
Conservative, he had not the slightest 
objection to an increase in the number 
of the Scotch Members, although, as a 
general rule, the Scotch Members be- 
longed to that Party with whom he 
had not the honour of agreeing. But 
although he might concede to Scotland 
an increase of Members, he would only 
do so on strict grounds of reason and 
justice, and he would not be prepared 
to do so unless those grounds could be 
advocated and supported by Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government. He agreed with 
the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) and 
the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arnold), that there was the greatest 
possible objection to an increase in the 
total number of Members in the House 
of Commons, and he would again, even 
at that hour, suggest to Her Majesty’s 
Government that it might be possible 
still to re-cast their scheme, so as to pro- 
vide for the necessary and inevitable in- 
crease in the number of Scotch Mem- 
bers, by dealing in a more fair and 
reasonable manner with the second- 
class constituencies of England and 
Wales. At the same time it might be 
found possible to deal more fairly with 
the second-class constituencies in Ire- 
land also. The hon. Member for Ennis 
(Mr. Kenny), whose Amendment the 
Speaker had ruled out of Order, had 
intended to move that the City of Lime- 
rick should be omitted from the pro- 
visions of the Bill; not that the City of 
Limerick should be deprived of repre- 
sentation, but thatits boundaries should 
be extended, and such additional areas 
included as would increase the popu- 
lation of the Parliamentary borough to 
the limit necessary to entitle it to retain 
its present representation. Now, he 
confessed that he was in the same boat 
with the hon. Member, because he had 
the honour to represent a constituency 
(Exeter) which was almost in exactly 
the same position as the City of Lime- 
rick, and he would express a hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
able to see their way to some alteration 
in the details of their scheme by which 
they might deal more fairly with second- 
class constituencies, such as Limerick 
and Exeter, by enabling towns where 
the population was close upon 50,000 
to increase their area, and thus retain 
their second Member. He thought that 
would be a more reasonable scheme of 
representation, and one that would be 
more just to the country generally, than 
the present proposals of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WEBSTER observed, that the 
Amendment of the right hon. and gal- 
lant Admiral (Sir John Hay), while 
evidently introduced with a view of 
serving the interests of Scotland, pro- 
posed to do so by depriving the two 
Sister Countries of England and Wales 
of a portion of their present repre- 
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sentation. He thought that the ques- 
tion had assumed a very awkward 
aspect indeed as regarded the interests 
of Scotland. The Government had told 
them now, even more distinctly than 
before, that the claim of Scotland to 
have 12 additional Members, must de- 
pend solely and entirely on the suc- 
cess of the proposal to add 12 more 
Members to the numbers of the House. 
It was quite true that the Amendment 
of the right hon. and gallant Admiral 
opposite did not, in the first part of it, 
advert to the additional provision for 
Scotland. It did, however, deal with 
the question whether there was to be an 
increase in the numbers of the House; 
but, unfortunately, the Motion of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentlemaa 
was accompanied by other conditions 
which other Members did not feel 
inclined to support. He wished to 
state distinctly that he had no desire 
whatever to be involved in any hostile 
division with Members from Ireland. 
He had no desire whatever to take part 
in a sort of triangular duel between 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. On the 
other hand, he confessed that he could 
not avoid attaching much importance to 
the entire absence of any declaration 
from the Front Opposition Bench that 
the arrangement come to between the 
Leaders of the two Parties in the House 
would be adhered to. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Exeter (Mr. Northcote), who 
might be supposed to know what was in 
the mind of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, had made a most extraordinary 
speech. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHOOTE said, that 
he had spoken absolutely and entirely 
for himself. 

Mr. WEBSTER frankly accepted the 
statement, but certainly the speeches 
which had been delivered on the other 
side of the House were sufficient to justify 
the Scotch Membersin asking for further 
explanations from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It appeared to him that the Scotch 
Members ought to have a positive pledge 
from the Government that they con- 
sidered it essential to give effect to the 
fair claims of Scotland. It was, there- 
fore, desirable that the question as to 
where the additional Scotch Members 
were to come from should be brought to 
an issue as soon as possible. He thought 
that it was not properly dealt with by 
the proposition of his right hon. and 
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gallant Friend opposite, or by any 
Amendment upon going into Commit- 
tee; but that it should be dealt with 
by means of a substantive Motion that 
would not be embarrassed with addi- 
tional provisions which he was satisfied 
most of the Scotch Members would not 
vote for. He wished to express the 
great satisfaction with which he and 
other Scotch Members had received 
the assurance that Scotland was en- 
titled to 12 additional Members. He 
could not help recollecting how different 
was the way in which the claims of Scot- 
land were now treated from that in 
which they were treated in the debate 
of 1868, when a far more moderate 
demand, on the part of Scotland, 
was resisted by the English Mem- 
bers. He hoped that Her Majesty’s 
Government would give an assurance to 
the House that Scotland would have its 
increase of Members. If the Scotch 
Members did not receive such an assur- 
ance, it would become necessary for 
them to consider what course they 
ought to take. It was all very well to 
say that the majority of Members on 
the other side of the House admitted 
the fairness of their claim, if they ob- 
jected to its being obtained by an 
increase in the number of Members of 
the House. He wished to emphasize 
as strongly as possible his fear that the 
question as regarded the fair and ad- 
mitted right of Scotland might be se- 
riously jeopardized by this uncertainty, 
and he thought that at this early stage 
it ought to be brought to a conclusion. 
Coronet NOLAN was certain that no 
one could say a word against the con- 
ciliatory speech which they had just 
heard from the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen (Mr. Webster); but he could not 
say as much for that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Exeter (Mr. Northcote). That 
hon. Member objected to the Irish Mem- 
bers, because they were termed ‘“ Na- 
tional;” but what was the good of 
having Members from Ireland if they 
were not to express the national feel- 
ing? The hon. Member assigned that 
as one of his reasons for desiring to re- 
duce the number of Irish and Welsh 
Members, in order that a second Member 
might be given to a few second-class 
constituencies. That was the second 
argument on which the hon. Member 
relied; but it would not bear the light 
of examination, and fell altogether to 
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the ground. No doubt, Exeter was a 
very nice town, but it was of very little 
importance ; and were they for the sake 
of keeping up the number of its Mem- 
bers to reduce the entire Irish repre- 
sentation? He now came to the broad 
question— What were the Irish Members 
todo? The question of Ireland was a 
very serious one for England. At pre- 
sent, perhaps, 10 or 12 Irish Members 
more or less was not of much conse- 
quence, because the Government had 
them completely in their power. fee 
Heaty: No, no!] Well, he was afraid 
he had not the courage of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Memberfor Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy). Nearly the whole of the 
Press in this country was against them ; 
they were unable to secure by their own 
action the passing of any Irish measure. 
Therefore, they were entirely in the 
power of the Government, and it was 
absurd to suppose that they were in any 
other position. The question of Ireland, 
as he had said before, was a very serious 
one. It was not aquestion whether they 
had 10 or 12 more Members in that 
House; but it was more important to 
England, in the first place, to use Ire- 
land as afriend. In the present state 
of things that was impossible; but he 


really believed that if they would govern ! 


Ireland with ordinary common sense for 
even eight or 10 years, they might make 
Trelandstheir friend. Sydney Smith, in 
one of his witty remarks, said that Eng- 
lishmen were sensible in ordinary mat- 
ters; but whenever they began to talk of 
Ireland they threw their common sense 
to the winds. He repeated, that their 
first object should be to make Ireland 
their friend, and to convince the world, 
and the Irish people in the United 
States, in Canada, Australia, and the 
other Colonies, that they were treating 
Treland with justice. If they reduced 
the number of Irish Members, would it 
stand before the world that they were 
treating Ireland with justice? Some 
hon. Members said that the population 
of Ireland was less than her present 
number of Members justified. But 
what was the case for 60 or 70 years 
before? The population of Ireland was 
enormously in excess of her representa- 
tion in the first instance, and it was only 
within the last 20 years, or, strictly 
speaking, at the last Census, that the 
population of Ireland had been so much 
reduced in proportion, and that hon. 
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Members were heard to say that Ireland 
ought to be represented in proportion to 
her population. When the population 
was in excess of the representation they 
heard nothing about increasing the Irish 
representation. No doubt, to a small 
extent, amounting to some five Mem- 
bers, there had been an increase since 
the Union; but the moment the Census 
turned the other way there was a cry 
for a reduction, and the hon. Member 
for Exeter (Mr. Northcote) expressed a 
strong opinion that there ought to be 
fewer National Members in the House. 
He did not believe that a reduction 
would make very much difference to Ire- 
land. If the Irish Members had any 
power, it was because they had the 
public opinion of the United States, 
Australia, Canada, and the English Co- 
lonies on their side; but he did not care, 
nor would he give a fig, for 10 or 12 
votes more or less. There was another 
point. Some hon. Members thought the 
number of Irish Members was in excess 
of the number provided at the time of 
the Union, but that it was not worth 
while to knock of the extra three. Of 
course, if they did, one of the three 
must be a University Member. Per- 
sonally, he would not object to see both 
of them knocked off; but if they re- 
duced the number to that which was 
provided by the Act of Union there 
would be 99 county and’ borough,Mem- 
bers, and one for the University. If 
they adopted any other system of deal- 
ing with Ireland, they would still be 
violating the Act of Union, which, al- 
though binding upon this country, was 
not binding upon the Irish people, 
seeing that they had never consented to 
it. They had never had an opportunity 
of agreeing to it. On the contrary, the 
English Government bribed \ wholesale 
in order to obtain it; they were now en- 
joying the fruits of it, and the Irish 
people had no voice init. He thanked 
the House for having allowed him to 
make these remonstrances, and to point 
out the difficulties and the dangers of the 
course which some hon. Members seemed 
desirous of embarking in. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, there was 
a great contrast between the plausible 
and interesting speeches which had been 
delivered by English Conservative Mem- 
bers, and the sentiments uttered regard- 
| ing the Irish representation by the Irish 





Tory Members who had spoken during 

















the debate. He need only refer to the 
speeches of the hon. Member for Exeter 
(Mr. Northcote) and the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Raikes). Those two speeches 
contrasted most favourably with the 
speeches they had listened to from the 
Irish Tory Members. On both sides of 
the House they heard the Scotch Mem- 
bers advocating increased representation 
for their country, and strongly support- 
ing the proposal of the Government for 
conceding additional Members. But 
what did they hear from the Irish Tory 
Members? The noble Viscount the 
Member for Fermanagh (Viscount Crich- 
ton) advocated a reduction in the number 
of Irish Representatives, and suggested 
that Ireland was over-represented, that 
a number of her Members should 
be taken away and given to Scotland. 
That was a curious illustration of Irish 
patriotism, coming from a noble Vis- 
count who represented the loyal county 
of Fermanagh. Nothing was heard of 
the over-representation of Ulster, when 
the Ulster Tories held the 29 seats, and 
when no Catholic or Presbyterian had a 
voice in the representation, and when, {be- 
fore the Ballot Act, Catholics and Pres- 
byterians were driven like cattle to the 
poll to vote in accordance with the will 
of their landlord. What happened now, 
when the franchise was about to be ex- 
tended, and the tenant farmers, under 
the benefits of the Land Act, had been 
made secure in their holdings and were 
now in a position of independence? The 
noble Viscount told the House that the 
agricultural population of Ireland was 
over-represented. He should like to 
know what the loyal farmers of Ulster 
would say to-morrow when they read 
that speech ? What did the noble Vis- 
count also advocate? He said that 
Armagh should lose a Member, and also 
Tyrone. Why should Armagh lose a 
Member? The population of the county 
was 162,000, and it had only got three 
Members. Under the Parliamentary 
Elections (Redistribution) Bill the noble 
Viscount would leave the county only 
two Members, which meant one Member 
for every 81,000 of the population. The 


population of Tyrone was 198,000, and 
under the Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
distribution) Bill it would have four Mem- 
bers, or one for about every 50,000 per- 
sons. The noble Viscount however, made 
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lation of 84,000. That county was still 
to return two Members, whereas the re- 
presentation of Armagh was to be cut 
down. The noble Viscount thought 
that the agriculturists of Ireland were 
over-represented, but he was in favour 
of continuing the anomalies of the old 
borough system, which was a curious 
commentary upon what had taken place 
during the last few years since the pas- 
sing of the Land Act. The noble 
Viscount and his Friends were now com- 
plaining of the people they had for- 
merly relied upon. He hoped the noble 
Viscount and his Friends would act upon 
the advice they had received from the 
Marquess of Salisbury by going over to 
Ireland and trying to convert the people 
there to their views. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. North- 
cote) and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
that to adopt the Resolution new before 
the House would be a most unwise policy 
topursuetowardsIreland. Let the people 
be represented, no matter what their 
opinions were. If there was a disloyal 
Ireland, and no one could question the 
fact, let it be represented on the floor of 
the House, and do not let them have 
a seething mass of disaffection in Ireland, 
claiming that it was not represented, or 
that it was under-represented. The pre- 
sent proportion of 103 Members to Ire- 
land was not too many, considering the 
difficulties which the Irish Members had 
to contend with in attending Parliament. 
Some of them had to cross the Channel 
once or twice a-month, and found it 
necessary to travel sometimes 1,000 miles 
a-month in order to attend to their 
duties in the House of Commons, and 
at the same time to attend to private 
business in Ireland. English Mem- 
bers quietly living at home, and having 
easy access to the House, could scarcely 
realize the difficulties which an Irish 
Member like himself, living in the 
extreme North of Ireland, experienced 
in having to travel constantly between 
the two countries. He was satisfied that 
if hon. Members realized the position 
which the Irish Representatives occupied 
they would agree that Ireland was not 
over-represented. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the hon. Member who had just spoken had 
contrived thoroughly to misunderstand 
his noble Friend the Member for Fer- 
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managh (Viscount Crichton). What his 
noble Friend urged was simply this— 
the Government were now bringing in a 
Bill which based the representation, to 
a very large extent, upon population ; 
and unquestionably, if that was the test, 
Treland was over-represented, and his 
noble Friend had pointed out the con- 
sequences. What would be the result? 
It was all very well for the hon. Member 
to get up and state his opinion that 
every section of political thought in 
Ireland should berepresented. But did 
the hon. Member know that the political 
Party to which he belonged would under 
this Bill be practically dead? ([Mr. T. 
A. Dickson: No.] It would be, prac- 
tically, politically dead. [Mr. T. A. 
Dickson : No; decidedly no. | He would 
qualify the expression by saying that 
the Party would be politically dead if 
the number of votes behind it were 
taken into account—that was to say, that 
the political Party represented by the 
hon. Member would be universally under- 
represented. The same thing applied to 
the Conservative Party. [Mr. Hrary: 
Hear, hear!|] He was glad to get 
that acknowledgment from the hon. 
and learned Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy). And who would be the 
Party who would be over-represented, 
for that was the matter to bear in mind? 
It would be the Party of which the hon. 
and learned Member for Monaghan was 
an able and prominent Member. What 
were the feelings which would animate 
the majority of the Members of that 
Party in the next House of Commons? 
They had recently had a speech deli- 
vered by one of the ablest Members of 
the Party at a mass meeting in Ireland, 
and the statement then mede was that 
the relations between England and Ire- 
land were those of civil war, tempered 
by a scarcity of firearms. [A laugh.] 
It was no laughing matter, because, un- 
fortunately, it was perfectly true of that 
oberg section represented by the 

on. Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien), 
and led by the hon. Member for the 
City of Oork (Mr. Parnell). That Party 
would be enormously over-represented 
in the next House of Commons. He 
wished the House thoroughly to under- 
stand that in making this change they 
were doing it with their eyes open. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had just 
now stated on behalf of the Government 
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his firm belief that under this single- 
Member system the representation of 
the ‘landlords of Ireland would not be 
reduced. Was there a single man of 
any authority in Ireland who would 
express a similar opinion; if so, they 
had only to wait for a few months in 
order to see how utterly delusive that 
opinion was. His complaint was that 
Her Majesty’s Government were acting 
altogether in the dark, just as they had 
been ‘acting throughout the Egyptian 
business; and the result would be a 
precisely similar failure. They had 
been warned, in the most unmistakable 
manner, of the danger of the line of 
action they were adopting; they were 
again ignoring the advice which had 
been given to them; and, in his opinion, 
difficult as the situation was now, they 
would find themselves placed in a much 
more serious and difficult position with 
regard to Ireland a few years hence. 
He did not believe that any Redistribu- 
tion Bill could immediately diminish the 
nature of the danger; but the danger 
which was ahead was chiefly due to the 
reduction of the franchise in Ireland. 
He had done all in his power to oppose 
that measure, because he knew perfectly 
well its dangerous character. Every 
man in the House, and especially every 
Irish Member on both sides of the 
House, knew what the reduction of the 
franchise would do in Ireland. They 
were told that if they treated Ireland 
with justice the feeling of disaffection 
which now existed in Ireland would be 
removed, and that the people of Ireland 
would be better disposed towards this 
country. They had passed a Bill for the 
reduction of the franchise in Ireland, 
and it was a tremendous concession to 
Ireland. Never before in any civilized 
part of the world had such a thing been 
done as to give largely increased political 
power to a people who, in consequence of 
theirturbulence and disaffection, they had 
been compelled to deprive of their civil 
rights. Nevertheless, that was the 
course adopted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Was the feeling of Ireland 
one whit better towards England than it 
was before? On the contrary, the lan- 
guage used was even more violent. He 
therefore warned the House against lis- 
tening with favour to the platitudes 
which fell from the Treasury Bench, by 
which Ministers maintained and tried to 
prove that the reduction of the franchise 
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would not increase the Irish difficulty. 
It would increase the Irish difficulty ; 
and when the danger came upon them, 
on those who had tampered with or 
failed to resist this line of action in time, 
and upon them alone, would rest the re- 
sponsibility. He could not support the 
Motion of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman behind him (Sir John Hay) ; 
but he must point out to Her Majesty’s 
Government that those who were pledged 
to the principles of this Bill were placed 
in a position of some little difficulty in 
consequence of the Government so un- 
fairly applying the main principles of 
the measure. It was proposed that 
Ireland and Wales should be over- 
represented; but when they came to 
the Metropolis of the Empire the Go- 
vernment turned round and applied the 
strict population test, and declined to 
recognize any other principle. Was 
that fair, or just, orright? Was it fair, 
because, simply because, a better class 
of houses had sprung up in the City of 
London of late years, and there were, in 
consequence, fewer inhabitants, to reduce 
the representation, a line of action which 
they persistently refused in the case of 
Ireland and Wales? The Postmaster 
General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had laid 
down a very rigorous principle. He 
said that if they increased the represen- 
tation to be given to those parts of the 
country in which the population had 
largely increased, it must be done by 
adding to the Members of the House, 
and not by taking away Members from 
those parts of the country which were 
at present over-represented. Therefore, 
as the population of the country in- 
creased, the number of Members of the 
House must constantly increase. Yet 
everybody must admit that for delibe- 
rative and legislative purposes the num- 
ber of Members was already too great; 
but whether it was too large or too 
small, the Chamber in which they sat 
was physically unable to contain the 
whole, or more than a moiety of the 
Members entitled to be present and take 
part in the deliberations of the House. 
As he had already intimated, he could 
not support the proposal of his right 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
the Wigtown Burghs(SirJohn Hay). He 
should, however, be glad if the Govern- 
ment would give a Return, which he 
thought would very much facilitate the 
discussions which were likely to take 
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place upon the provisions of the Bill. 
in the maps and in the Reports of the 
Boundary Commission which had been 
issued, the population of certain bo- 
roughs and of certain new constituencies 
was given; but a large number of the 
constituencies were not included in the 
maps. As far as he knew, no accurate 
Return had been presented to the House 
of the population of all of the constituen 
cies. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that a Return had been given, on the 
Motion of the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill). 
It might, however, be necessary to give 
a further Return. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
it seemed to him that if an accurate 
Return were supplied it would greatly 
facilitate the discussion. He hoped 
there would be one, and he should be 
glad to learn whether the Return re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
although not perfectly complete, was to 
be relied upon for accuracy as far as it 
went ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE intimated 
that an additional Return would pro- 
bably be laid upon the Table to-morrow, 
and circulated within a week. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON con- 
tinued: As he had said before, he could 
not support the proposal of his right hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for the 
Wigtown Burghs (Sir John Hay), andhe 
thought it was perfectly useless to dis- 
cuss whether the representation of Ire- 
land should be reduced from 105 to 103 
to the number of Members for whom 
provision was made by the Act of Union— 
namely, 100. But if the representation 
was to be maintained at the present 
number of Members, with a reduced 
franchise and the inevitable result of a 
still larger number of Nationalist Mem- 
bers being returned, it was perfectly 
certain that in the next Parliament a 
difficulty would be introduced which 
would require the highest statesmanship 
to deal with satisfactorily. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH expressed a 
hope that in this important discussion 
the House would have the advantage, 
before the debate closed, of hearing 
something from the Front Opposition 
Bench as to their attitude in the matter. 
They had just had a speech from the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton), in which the 
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noble Lord had displayed a considerable 
amount of anti-Irish feeling; and he 
wished to know whether the noble Lord 
was speaking simply as the Member 
for Middlesex, or whether his past con- 
nection with the Conservative Govern- 
ment enabled him to throw any light 


upon the views of his Party sitting on’ 


the Front Opposition Bench ; and whe- 
ther the opinions he had expressed were 
indicative of the attitude and disposition 
of right hon. and hon. Gentlemen who 
sat with him on that Bench in regard to 
the important question now before the 
House? He (Mr. Illingworth) could 
not abstain from noticing the fact that 
the English Members strongly objected 
to an increase in the number of Members 
of the House, for which they were to 
get no equivalent or compensation what- 
ever. The proposal made by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to increase the 
number of Members by 12 was simply 
made in order to satisfy the claims of 
the Scotch Members. That claim, un- 
doubtedly, was a reasonable one to put 
forward; and, being so, the Scotch Re- 
presentatives, at any rate, ought to ex- 
ercise that wariness and shrewdness 
which characterized their proceedings 
generally by not attempting to raise the 
question whether 658 was or was not a 
sacred number, beyond which the House 
of Commons ought not to go. ' As to the 
reduction in the number of Irish Mem- 
bers, it was the wish, he understood, of 
a certain section which sat above the 
Opposition Gangway to cut down the 
representation, and not to trouble or 
embarrass the House in any way. He 
would ask, however, whether hon. 
Members who were usually demonstra- 
tive in regard to their loyalty were 
pursuing a politic or rational course, 
when it was the object of the Govern- 
ment and of the House generally to 
cement the good feeling which ought to 
exist between different parts of the Em- 
pire, to say that they wished to decrease 
the influence of the Irish Members inside 
the House? The noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) 
spoke in a despairing tone of the pros- 
pect of bringing about a better condi- 
tion of things in Ireland, and warned 
the House against taking any step 
which might have the effect of placing 
increased power in the hands of the 
Nationalist Party. Now, he (Mr. Illing- 
worth) did not despair of the future in 
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Ireland, and had every hope that a 
better condition of things might, before 
long, be brought about. He therefore 
endorsed the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre), and of Her Majesty’s 
Government generally. The work might 
be slow and tedious; but the mistake 
which hon. Gentlemen made, both inside 
the House and out of it, was to say that 
as yet they had done a tithe of what 
was necessary in order that justice 
might be done to the Irish people. They 
were endeavouring to do now a sub- 
stantial act of justice in giving the 
franchise to Ireland, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton). They would be doing a 
further act of justice if they supported 
the Government in their resolution to 
act in no niggardly spirit towards the 
Irish people in regard to their represen- 
tation, and to continue the number of 
Members on the present basis, regard- 
less of the fact that, in comparison with 
other parts of the United Kingdom, the 
Sister Country might be, to a slight ex- 
tent, over-represented. It was, in the 
opinion of some hon. Members, a most 
impolitic thing to extend at that moment 
the Irish representation. His hope was 
that the House of Commons, by a large 
majority, would adhere to the main 
lines laid down in the Bill as submitted 
to them by Her Majesty’s Government. 
He appealed to Irish Members, and to 
the whole body of English Members, 
not to seek to alter the lines of the pre- 
sent measure, but to adhere to the pro- 
posal of Her Majesty’s Government. 
With reference to the remark of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Suffolk (Mr. Biddell), who hed brought 
forward the question of taxation as 
being one of some force, and an argu- 
ment which the House ought to take 
into consideration, and whe produced 
figures to show that Ireland contri- 
buted a far smaller sum to the general 
taxation in proportion to population 
than the other parts of the Kingdom, he 
(Mr. Illingworth) admitted the force of 
that argument; but if the statement 
were correct he drew from it the very 
opposite inference. He held that it 
was not property, but people—the poor 
and the down-trodden—who stood in 
need of additional representation. It 
was the people of this country who, in 
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his opinion, had the right to claim that 
the House of Commons should be their 
Representatives, and it was their desire 
in this matter which should dominate in 
the present case. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
he should not have taken any part in 
the debate of that evening but for a very 
curious coincidence which had occurred. 
The House was doubtless aware that 
certain Gentlemen, hon. Members of the 
House, had recently, inspirited by the 
example probably of other hon. Gentle- 
men on that side, resolved themselves 
into a Party, which he believed might 
with propriety be called the Fifth Party, 
in the House. He referred to some of 
the Irish Representatives, several of 
whom had spoken that evening. He 
believed that this was the first time that 
the Fifth Party had taken action; andhe 
must congratulate the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) and the 
noble Viscount the Member for Fer- 
managh (Viscount Crichton) upon the 
able way in which they had put before 
the House and the country generally 
what the policy of their Party was in- 
tended to be in Parliament. He did 
not think that the Leader of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Opposition need, in the slightest 
degree, be jealous of the object or the 
policy of that smaller body which was 
within the Party of which he was 
Leader. But it might be interesting for 
the people of Ireland to know and fully 
appreciate what the action of the Irish 
Conservative Representatives had been 
in the House that evening. A question 
had come up for discussion, brought 
forward, he believed, on the Motion of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Memberfor the Wigtown Burghs(Sir 
John Hay), which proposed to decrease 
the number of the Irish Representatives 
to 90. Now, the Irish people should 
very clearly understand what that pro- 
posal meant; and they should also 
very clearly understand the action 
which the hon. Gentlemen he had re- 
ferred to had taken with reference to 
the Motion of the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman (Sir John Hay). The 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. 
Dickson) actually, through his loyalty, 
no doubt, had shrieked aloud for the 
loyal minority in Ireland ; and the noble 
Viscount the Member for Fermanagh 
(Viscount Crichton), whose constituents 
would, no doubt, appreciate his efforts 
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in that direction, also endeavoured to 
alarm the House with reference to the 
future position of the loyal minority in 
Ireland. He had been in Ireland during 
the last Recess, and had travelled in 
a parts of the country which the 
loyal minority were supposed to in- 
habit; and he found amongst the 
Protestants in Ireland, and generally 
amongst the Irish National Party, a 
very great deal of indignation at the 
miserable and beggarly way in which 
the views of the so-called loyal minority 
in Ireland had been urged on the House 
of Commons. The loyal minority was 
composed of men who could very well 
take care of themselves—it was com- 
posed of men to whom it was distasteful, 
in the highest degree, that Members such 
as the hon. Member for Tyrone and the 
noble Viscount the Member for Fer- 
managh should come down and beg and 
cringe before the English Parliament to 
obtain protection for them. Several of 
the Conservative Members from Ireland 
had very cordially supported the Motion 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
for the decrease of the Irish representa- 
tion; and why? Because they affected 
to be vastly alarmed at the result which 
would occur at the next General Elec- 
tion, when the Irish National Party in 
that House would be considerably 
strengthened in numbers. Why, he 
asked, were the hon. Member for Tyrone 
and the noble Viscount the Member for 
Fermanagh so frightened at the Irish 
National Party attaining power and 
strength in the House of Commons, and 
in the country generally? They were 
afraid because they knew the way in 
which their Party, when in power, 
treated the Nationalists— they were 
afraid because their guilty conscience 
warned them to expect that the Irish 
Nationalists, in the day of their power, 
would extend to the Irish Tories the 
same unjust and bigoted treatment which 
they themselves had received. He held, 
however, that the loyal people in Ire- 
land were very different from their Re- 
presentatives in that House. The con- 
stituents of many hon. Members who 
talked about the loyal minority, and its 
position with regard to the future, knew 
very well that they had nothing what- 
ever to fear from the ascendancy of the 
Nationalist Party in Ireland; it was 
only their Representatives who shrieked 
at the very idea of the Nationalists gain- 
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ing power, and they did so not because 
they feared Nationalist ascendancy, but 
because the majority of them were con- 
nected with the landowning class—a 
class which had been driven effectually 
to the wall by the Nationalist Party. 
It was a feeling very different from that 
of patriotism which prompted hon. Mem- 
bers to whom he referred to come down 
to that House and protest against Na- 
tionalist ascendancy, in Ireland ; it would 
be all the same to them who was in the 
ascendancy, so long as the broad acres of 
the class which they were connected 
with were left to them. English Mem- 
bers should have their minds disabused 
of the idea that the Protestants in Ire- 
land had any fear of the Nationalists. 
The number was increasing day by day 
of the Protestant people of Ireland who 
were no longer opposed to the National- 
ist views, and who were beginning to 
recognize that Protestants, as well as 
Catholics, suffered a great many disad- 
vantages from having the laws of their 
country made in that House. It was 
sepenes by the Motion before the 

ouse that the representation of Ireland 
be reduced, because that representation 
was likely to be overwhelmingly in the 
Nationalist interest. What was it that 
hon. Members wanted? Did the House 
want to have the opinion of the people 
of Ireland represented, or did they wish 
to have Representatives there who would 
give them nothing but a fictitious and 
unreal idea of that opinion? The ma- 
jority of the people of Ireland were Na- 
tionalists ; they were disaffected by their 
country being ruled in that House; and 
they were determined to do everything 
which man could reasonably do to win 
back to their country that rule and self- 
government which they desired. No 
matter whether the whole of the Irish 
Representatives in that House were 
Conservative or Nationalist, the spirit of 
the majority of the people would be the 
same. The Government might, if they 
so willed, bring in a Bill to-morrow 
that no one but Protestants and Orange- 
men should be returned from Ireland to 
that House, and the Bill might have 
the effect of returning Representatives 
who would be very desirable, perhaps, 
in the Government, or in a majority of 
the House ; but even a Bill of that kind 
could not alter the feelings of the ma- 
jority of the people in Ireland, who 
were distinctly Nationalists. And he 
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would put it to any Member of the 
House representing either English or 
Scotch constituencies, whether, as long 
as there was disaffection, as long as 
there was disloyalty and discontent in 
Ireland, it was not better to have that 
discontent ventilated? Or was it de- 
sired that there should be no Members 
at all in the House to give voice to the 
discontent of the people in Ireland? He 
assured hon. Members that the will and 
feeling of the majority of the people of 
Ireland could not be slighted. The 
Government might place restrictions 
upon the men who represented them, 
but it would avail nothing; even in the 
days when it was impossible for a Ro- 
man Catholic to be a Member of that 
House, and when there were only Pro- 
testants there and in the old Irish Par- 
liament—even then the spirit of the 
people was not affected ; and, therefore, 
he said that, whatever Members might 
represent them in that House, the Go- 
vernment could not prevent the majority 
of the Irish people being Nationalists. 
They could not stifle their aspirations ; 
and, as one who desired anxiously to 
be on fair terms with hon. Members, he 
assured them that it was better for this 
country, and for Ireland, that Irish dis- 
content should have voice in the House 
of Commons, and not be turned into 
channels which might render it very 
disastrous to the British Empire gene- 
rally. Now, the noble Viscount the 
Member for Fermanagh had given them 
one of his reasons why the representa- 
tion of Ireland should be decreased, and 
it was that the population of Ireland 
was decreased. In a very cheerful way, 
he told the House, in flippant style, that 
the population was decreasing consider- 
ably, that no doubt it would continue to 
decrease, and that, while it was de- 
creasing, it was extremely unfair that 
this Bill should give to Ireland a num- 
ber of Representatives which, in a few 
years, would be still more out of pro- 
portion to the population of the country. 
The noble Viscount went on to say that 
the population was decreasing, because 
the people were starving. Irish Mem- 
bers on those Benches cheered that 
statement, and the noble Viscount an- 
swered their cheer by saying that Home 
Rule was starving the people; but he 
could assure the noble Viscount that 
Home Rule would never do that. It 
was the landlords who starved the 
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people ; and he challenged the noble 
iscount to ask his constituents on the 
hill-side at Fermanagh, at the next 
Election, whether that was not the case; 
and he was confident they would reply, 
on every occasion, that they believed 
there was a greater chance of improving 
their position by Home Rule than there 
was of obtaining any improvement from 
the selfish class represented by the noble 
Viscount that evening. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) had 
been very condescending to the people 
of Ireland in his speech, and he had no 
doubt that the condescension of the 
right hon. Gentleman would be duly 
appreciated by them. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the advantages of 
the Union of Ireland to England should 
be maintained, and that as the Act of 
Union provided for 100 Members for 
Ireland, and that as Ireland was to 
enjoy all the advantages of that Union, 
the 100 Members could not very well be 
interfered with, or words to that effect. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that if he could point out to the 
people of Ireland the advantages of that 
Union they would be very glad to recog- 
nize them; but he could also assure 
him that, during the 84 years which had 
elapsed since the Union, the people of 
Ireland had failed to see any advantages 
in it at all. It was a most unreasonable 
thing that certain Members in that 
House should approve of the argument 
that the number of Members who were 
wanted to increase the Scotch represen- 
tation should be taken from Ireland. 
Now, Irish Members had not the least 
objection in the world to the Scottish 
people having full representation in Par- 
liament. He did not believe that Scotch 
Members themselves were more glad 
that Scotland was to have full and fair 
representation in that House than were 
the Irish Members; but to say that 12 
Members should be taken from Ireland 
in order to increase the representation 
of Scotland was a suggestion so sinister 
and so monstrous as hardly to be worthy 
of any criticism whatever. If any move 
were to be made in the direction indi- 
cated of decreasing the number of Irish 
Members, he was afraid that the Na- 
tionalist Party would be obliged to cause 
itself the great pain of recommending 
that the two Members who represented 
the University of Dublin should be sus- 
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pended from their duties in that House. 
It was a monstrous thing that a Univer- 
sity like the University of Dublia, the 
majority of those connected with which 
were altogether opposed to Nationalist 
aspirations, should have the privilege of 
returning two Members of Parliament. 
Reference had been made to the manner 
in which some boroughs were proposed 
to be disfranchised by the Bill. The 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Oharles 
W. Dilke) had said that a considerable 
stretch had been made in drawing the 
boundaries of London, because of the 
antiquity of the City of London. He 
(Mr. W. Redmond) wus glad to hear 
that the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
spect for things which were ancient, 
which was not at all characteristic of the 
Party to which he belonged, and very 
fully appreciated the feeling which 
prompted the Government to leave to 
the City of London two Members of 
Parliament; but he remembered a bo- 
rough which he believed was much more 
ancient than the City of London, and in 
the Government’s treatment of which he 
could discern none of that respect for 
antiquity which prompted them to deal 
liberally with the former. The City of 
Limerick could vie very fairly with the 
City of London in point of antiquity, and 
yet he did not find that the Government 
had acted in the same way towards it by 
leaving it with its two Members. In 
many respects the disfranchisement of 
boroughs in Ireland had been most unfair. 
It was extremely hard that Drogheda 
should be deprived of separate repre- 
sentation, and there were other hard 
cases which he could enumerate if he 
had any desire to occupy the time of the 
House. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] He might, in 
passing, just inform hon. Members that 
if they wished him to cease speaking 
they must not jeer him; jeering only 
made him speak the more. He merely 
rose for the purpose of giving vent to a 
certain amount of indignation which he 
felt at hearing the Irish Conservative 
Members monopolizing the debate, and 
making strenuous efforts to have the 
representation of their native country 
curtailed. In conclusion, he wished to 
emphasize this fact, which he hoped the 
people of Leitrim, Tyrone, and Ferma- 
nagh would remember well at the next 
General Election—that the noble Vis- 
count the Member for Fermanagh (Vis- 
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count Crichton), and the hon. Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. Macartney), and some 
of their Friends, had done everything 
they possibly could to have the repre- 
sentation of Ireland cut down to 90 
Members. He did not think the farmers 
of Fermanagh and Tyrone would appre- 
ciate the action adopted by those hon. 
Gentlemen ; indeed, he was perfectly cer- 
tain that what had been attempted only 
needed to be brought under the notice 
of the farmers to induce them, at the 
next General Election, to tell the noble 
Viscount and the hon. Member for 
Tyrone to go about their business. He 
believed that if any serious attempt 
were made by Parliament to decrease 
the representation of Ireland, that at- 
tempt would receive an amount of 
opposition which would very greatly 
astonish the House. He and his hon. 
Friends were not particularly anxious to 
sit in the British House of Commons. 
They appreciated to its due extent the 
privilege of being allowed to sit upon 
those Benches; but they must have one 
of two things—they must either be 
allowed to make their own laws in their 
own country, or if they were to come to 
Westminster they must be permitted to 
muster in their full force. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
think if anyone who had not been made 
aware of the character of this Bill had 
come into the House while the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down was 
speaking he would have come to this 
conclusion—that the Bill which we are 
discussing is one that is to greatly 
diminish and unfairly destroy the power 
and influence of the Party to which the 
hon. Gentleman belongs; that it is, in 
fact, a Bill intended to give to the 
Members who have been described as 
the Loyalists—the Conservative Mem- 
bers from Ireland—an opportunity of 
entirely overriding the Party led by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). Sir, I 
venture to say that in this House we 
have no right to listen to language of 
such a character as that which the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. Redmond) has 
used with regard to the Loyalists uf 
Ulster and other Members from Ireland. 
I must say that scant justice is done to 
the feelings of their constituents, that 
ange and important loyal body in 
Ireland who cling to the principle of 


the Union with a spirit of true loyalty 
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and of true affection. That there are 
large numbers of persons in Ireland 
who take a different view is perfectly 
true, and very much to be regretted; 
but that there is not a strong, firm, 
unselfish, and loyal Party in Ireland, 
and that that Party is not prepared to 
stand by the Union with this country, is 
entirely untrue. Now, I think we ought 
not to listen to attacks of this sort by 
the hon. Member without repudiating 
them, and without claiming for those 
to whom the hon. Gentleman refers 
that they have acted in this matter in a 
spirit of entire devotion to what they 
believe to be, and what we in this 
country believe to be, the general good 
of thé Empire. While we allow every 
possible latitude, and every possible 
power of speech, to those who take a 
different view, we ought to insist that 
those who represent the Party who are 
attached to the British connection should 
be allowed to have their say, and to 
argue their points, and fight their own 
battles, without improper and unworthy 
language being used in reference to 
them. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I rise 
to a point of Order. The right hon. 
Gentleman has imputed to me the use 
of unworthy language with reference 
to several Members of this House. I 
should be very glad if you, Mr. Speaker, 
or the right hon. Baronet, would point 
out in what particular I have used 
language which could be described as 
unworthy. 

Mr. SPEAKER called upon Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote to resume. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
am within the recollection of the House. 
The hon. Member imputed to those who 
were arguing in favour of. the loyal 
se which they maintain low and 

ase motives, and spoke of them as 
being mere land-grabbers. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Speaker. I really 
must interrupt the right hon. Baronet. 
Of course, I differ very much from the 
politics of the Ulster Members, and I 
disagree very much with the opinions 
they have expressed to-night; but I 
should not think of applying to them a 
term which I think is the worst term 
which can be applied by one Irishman 
to another—namely, that of land-grab- 
bers. I would not call them land- 
grabbers. 
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Str STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
can only say I am glad I have called 
forth from the hon. Gentleman a dis- 
claimer of language which I should be 
very sorry to let pass in this House un- 
challenged. Now, Sir, with regard to 
the actual position of affairs, I think 
we must look at it in this way. In the 
first place, with regard to the vote we 
are called upon to give. The Question 
which is immediately before us is the 
Motion that you, Mr. Speaker, do now 
_ leave the Chair, and to that an Amend- 
ment has been moved by my right hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) to 
the effect that the House objects to an 
increase of the number of its Members, 
and that the number of Representatives 
for Ireland and Wales shall be reduced 
in certain proportions. Sir, I think 
everybody must feel that it is im- 
portant that we should go on and make 
progress with this Bill, and that we 
should deal practically with it, and that 
we should not be taking a prudent or 
convenient step if we were to vote against 
proceeding with the Bill, in order to 
pass a Resolutien of this kind. When 
we get into Committee will be the time 
for Members to consider whether they 
have any proposals to make which will 
mitigate the difficulties which they feel 
with regard to the scheme which is laid 
beforethem. There is, no doubt, a great 
deal to be said against the proposal to 
increase the number of Members of the 
House. Whether we can see our way 
to a settlement of the difficulty in a 
better way is another question; and I 
am not sure we shall not find, when we 
examine the different proposals which 
will be made in the course of the Com- 
mittee, that each of the proposals con- 
tain so many difficulties that, after all, 
we may be driven to the increase of the 
number of Members of the House as 
being the best way out of the difficulty. 
I am not insensible at all to the objec- 
tions there are to increasing our num- 
bers. It is not merely a question of 
convenience as regards our accommoda- 
tion, but it is a step which may hereafter 
be pleaded as a precedent for further 
increases, and I do not think that would 
be a very convenient state of things. It 
is a point upon which there is a very 
great difference of opinion; very stron 
opinions, I am bound to say, are hel 
against the step of increasing the num- 
ber of Members by a great many hon. 
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Gentlemen on this side of the House, 
and those opinions are very deservin 
of consideration. How we will deal 
with the questions as they arise, how we 
will deal with the redistribution of seats, 
is, as I have said, a question we must 
determine in Committee. I only hope 
that hon. Gentlemen will not before- 
hand make up their minds on questions 
of such nicety and difficulty, but that 
they will, in Committee, deal fairly and 
intelligibly with all the proposals that 
may be made. Sir, I frankly admit that 
this measure, taken in connection with 
the alterations effected by the Franchise 
Bill, will introduce very considerable 
changes in the composition of the House, 
and that it will affect, amongst other 
things, the composition of the Irish re- 
presentation. I believe that the lower- 
ing of the franchise will produce a 
change which is apprehended by some 
and desired by other Members from Ire- 
land in the influence of the Nationalist 
Party. It is not so much a question of 
redistribution of seats as of the exten- 
sion of the franchise; but I think that, 
in considering the redistribution of seats, 
we ought, undoubtedly, to take carefully 
into consideration any proposals that 
may be made to give the fairest possible 
expression to that which is the main 
principle, or one of the main principles, 
upon which the Bill is framed—namely, 
that constituencies should be so arranged 
that there should be a fair representa- 
tion of the different classes and interests 
throughout the United Kingdom. That 
was the principle upon which the Boun- 
dary Commissioners were instructed to 
proceed in settling the boundaries of the 
different counties, and that same prin- 
ciple ought to be our guide in any pro- 
posals which may have to be considered 
with regard to the grouping or arrange- 
ment of the different constituencies of 
the country. I hope that we shall be 
permitted to-night to vote the Speaker 
out of the Chair, so that we may be in 
a@ position to-morrow to go practically to 
work with regard to the details of the 
Bill. I do not wish to detain the 
House any further at the present time ; 
but my own opinion is that when we 
come to work the matter out, and work 
it out in a practical spirit, we shall find 
that the solution which is suggested 
by Her Majesty’s Government will 
probably be the one which we shall 
adopt. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON said, that as this 
Motion had been made apparently in the 
interest of Scotch Members, perhaps he 
might be permitted to address a few 
words to the House. After what had 
been said on the part of the Government, 
and especially after what had been re- 
cently said by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, he was not alarmed about the 
Motion. Indeed, he was astonished that 
the right hon. and gallant Admiral (Sir 
John Hay) had proposed it in the in- 
terest of Scotland, because the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman placed him- 
self first in antagonism with a great part 
of the Irish Members, with the entire 
body of Welsh Members; and then he put 
an effectual veto upon the increase of 
the number of Scotch Representatives by 
asking the House to affirm that it was 
inexpedient to increase the number of 
Members of the House. Anything more 
absurd he (Mr. Williamson) could not 
imagine. It was said that, having re- 
gard to the accommodation which the 
House afforded, the numbers ought not 
to be increased. As a matter of fact, 
it was only once or twice a Session that 
the attendance was very large, so that, 
practically, no discomfort would be ex- 
perienced by an increase of the number 
of Members. In his opinion, to increase 
the number of Members was the best 
and most reasonable way of solving the 
difficulty ; and, therefore, he hoped the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir 
John Hay) would withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wexford 
(Mr. W. Redmond} said just now that 
he (Mr. Macartney) supported the Mo- 
tion of the right hon. and gallant Baro- 
net (Sir John Hay). Asa matter of fact, 
he did not say a word about it. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND begged 
the hon. Gentleman’s pardon. If he 
said so, he did so inadvertently, and be- 
cause he was of opinion that thé hon. 
Member was in favour of decreasing the 
representation of Ireland. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, his face 
must have spoken very plainly, because 
he did not know how the hon. Gentle- 
man could have ascertained his opinion 
on the subject unless it was through his 
facial expression. In his former speech 


he complained of the representation of 
Wales and Leinster; and now he wished 
to say to hon. Gentlemen who sat 
below the Gangway that, even in the 
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event of them getting a Parliament in 
Treland, the Loyalists and Protestants of 
Ireland had no reason to be afraid. He 
could assure the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. Redmond) and his hon. Friends that 
the loyal men of Ireland were not afraid. 
Whatever reason they might have to be 
alarmed lest their rights should be taken 
from them as regarded representation in 
Parliament, whatever reason they might 
have to object to the present measure, 
which certainly swamped them unfairly, 
they were not afraid. They did not come 
from a race which ever was afraid. 
Having said so much to hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway, he merely 
wished to make one remark with regard 
to what fell from the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), who had charge 
of the Bill on the part of the Govern- 
ment. In comparing the different coun- 
tries, the right hon. Baronet spoke of 
the boroughs and counties in each coun- 
try. Now, he (Mr. Macartney) took a 
broader view thanjthat. He thought 
that in the redistribution of seats each 
country ought to have been taken accord- 
ing to its rightful representation; and 
the redistribution of the representation 
should have been made as was thought 
best. However, that course had not 
been pursued, and he and others could 
only complain of the fact. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Justin UM‘ Carthy.) 


Stir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
hoped that the debate would not be ad- 
journed. If, after this, any other ques- 
tion was raised which was likely to oc- 
cupy time, it would, of course, be im- 
possible for him to resist the adjourn- 
ment; indeed, he should not think of 
pressing the Motion that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair if there was any desire 
to raise any other question. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was necessary 
that an opportunity should be afforded 
of a reply to the speeches of the Irish 
Conservative Members. Although the 
proposition of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Sir John Hay) referred to 
the representation of Wales and Scot- 
land, the debate upon it had really re- 
solved itself into an attack upon the re- 
presentation of Ireland; and the House 
had had the pleasure of witnessing a 
monstrous combination of Scotch Radi- 
cals, English Tories, and Irish Orange- 
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men. He hoped the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) would see his 
way to agree to the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would remind the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down that, after all, 
the most conclusive argument was a 
majority. 

An hon. Memser: Qh, no; not at all! 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: At 
any rate, it was so considered by those 
who obtained it. They had discussed 
at considerable length the question of 
whether or not the number of Members 
in the House should be increased ; and 
after such a debate as they had had, 
particularly as it must be evident to the 
Irish Members that they were sure of a 
large majority—some believing in the 
expediency of the proposed increase for 
some reasons, and others advocating it 
for other reasons—he urged those hon. 
Members to allow the judgment of the 
House to be now taken on the subject. 
The decision of the question would clear 
the way very much for what was to come 
hereafter. The Scotch Members were 
anxious that the number should be in- 
creased ; therefore, for their sakes, it 
was undesirable that the House should 
defer the decision of the question. The 
Irish Members were also anxious 
that the proposal of the Government 
should be affirmed; and he need not say 
that the Government themselves, who 
had produced the Bill, were strongly in 
favour of their own proposal. The 
Opposition also had declared that, on 
the whole, in spite of the difficulty of 
apportioning the seats, they were in 
favour of the proposed increase. This 
being the case, surely it was not un- 
desirable that they should now take a 





division ; for, after all, if the debate | e 


were adjourned, all that those who. 


would continue it could do would be to | 
reiterate and reinforce arguments which | 
were practically accepted by an immense 
majority of the House. Under the cir- | 
cumstances, he trusted the House would | 
allow the Amendment to be decided, so | 
as to allow the Main Question to be pro- | 
ceeded with. | 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that | 
no doubt it was by inadvertence that | 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home | 
Secretary had stated that the ques- | 
tion before the House was whether 


or not the number of Members whould | 
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be increased, and that it had been de- 
cided affirmatively by large majorities 
on either side of the House. He (Mr. 
Arnold), for his own part, could only 
say that, though he voted for the Main 
Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do leave 
the Chair,” he should consider the ques- 
tion of the proposed increase in the 
number of Members as still remaining 
open. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. HEALY: I understand my hon. 
Friends near me to have challenged a 
division on the Question of the Adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I did not hear any 
hon. Gentleman challenge. 

Mr. HEALY: In that view, I beg to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have now to put 
the Question, “‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. HEALY: Upon that I beg to 
move the adjournment. 

Mr. SEXTON said he wished to point 
out to the House that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
come forward most unnecessarily and 
interfered with the Minister who had 
charge of the Bill, that right hon. Baro- 
net having stated that he would not 
oppose the Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: With 
the permission of Mr. Speaker andthe 
House I will explain. What I said 
was exactly what subsequently fell from 
my right hon. Friend. I said that the 
House should come to a decision on the 
Amendment of the right hon. and 
allant Baronet (Sir John Hay), but 
that, as I believed there was a desire 
on the part of the hon. Member for 
Wexford and some of his Friends to 
go on with the discussion on the Main 
Question, I should make no objection to 
the adjournment of the debate after the 
division on the Amendment. 


Original Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 132; Noes 
25: Majority 107. 


AYES. 


Asher, A. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B- 
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Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, right hon. H. 

C. E. 


Clarke, 8. 
Colman, J. J. 
Cotes, C. C. 
Cropper, J. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davies, R. 
Dawson, C. 


Dickson, T. A. 
Dilke, right hon. Sir 
0. W. 


Dillwyn, L. L. 
Duckham, T. 
Duff, R. W. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
rp, 4. 
Edwards, P. 
Ellis, Sir J. W. 
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Errington, G. 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Ferguson, R.C.Munro- 
Findlater, W 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E, 
Fowler, H. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Grant, Sir G. M. 


Healy, T 

Henderson, F. 
Heneage, E. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Holden, I. 

Holms, J. 
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B. B. 
Illingworth, A. 
Ince, H. B. 

James, Sir H. 
James, hon. W. H. 
James, C. 

Jenkins, D. J. 
Jones-Parry, L. 


tory- 
Maxwell-Heron, Capt. 
J.M 


Meagher, W. 

Moore, A. 

Morgan, rt. hon, G. O. 

Mundeila, rt. hn. A. J. 

Nolan, Colonel J. P. 

Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 


O’ Connor, A. 
O’Connor, J. 
O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 
The 
0’ Kelly, J. 
O’Shea, W. H. 
O’Sullivan, W. H. 
Parker, C. S. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, P. J. 
Power, R. 
Rathbone, W. 
Redmond, W. H. K. 
Roe, T. 
Rogers, OC. C. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Russell, G. W. E. 
Ruston, J. 
Sellar, A. G. 
Sexton, T. 
Sheil, E. 
Small, J. F. 
Smith, Lieut.-Col. G. 
Smith, 8. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stuart, J. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Summers, W. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Thompson, T. O. 
Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Hanbury- 
Walker, S. 
Warton, O. N. 
Webster, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Williamson, 8. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Woodall, W. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, right hon. 
Lord R. 


Kensington, right hon. 
Lord 


Howard, E. 8. 
Lennox, rt. hon. Lord Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
H. G. 0. G. Sir J. C. D. 
Levett, T. J. 
Main Question proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: In ac- 
cordance with a promise I gave the 
House, I beg to move the adjournment 
of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,’’—(Sir 
Charles W. Dilke,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOTIONS. 


—— 0 ——_— 


HOLDINGS NEAR TOWNS (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Coronet NOLAN, in moving— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the tenure on which Houses and 
Holdings are held in or near towns in Ireland, 
and the manner in which the improvements of 
tenants in or near towns are affected by the 
existing Laws, and if any changes in the exist- 
ing Law could be now beneficially made,”’ 
said, although this question was one of 
extreme importance, he would promise 
not to make a long speech upon it; he 
only intended, in fact, addressing the 
House for a few minutes. That the 
subject was one of vast importance to 
Ireland, and one which excited the 
greatest interest amongst the people of 
| that country, was abundantly shown by 
ithe fact of so many Irish Members, of 
| different shades of opinion, remaining 
in the House at that late hour—1.15 a.m. 
—to hear the matter discussed. A great 
many Irish towns were in a most dilapi- 
dated state; in fact, their condition was 
disgraceful. From Returns which had 
been presented showing the manner in 
| which dwellings were built and held in 
| coher parts of Europe, hon. Members 
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would see that nowhere else was the 
Irish system adopted. In France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia, and Italy, per- 
sons could build their own houses, and 
make their own improvements ; but that 
was not the case in Ireland. Where 
there were good landlords the Irish 
towns were kept in good order, no 
doubt ; but there were a great many 
more towns where a different state of 
things prevailed, owing to the present 
defective condition of the law. He might 
remind the House that a Bill had been 
brought forward in the House some 
time ago to remedy the law, and that 
the measure was only defeated by eight, 
a very small majority. Since the dis- 
cussion of that Bill the subject had been 
ventilated in nearly every town in Ire- 
land; letters had been written to the 
newspapers upon it; and it had been 
mentioned at every election. Would 
the House, under these circumstances, 
say it would not allow the Irish Mem- 
bers to inquire into the law which se- 
cured the tenure of house property in the 
Irish towns—would it say that the Irish 
people should not be permitted to get 
up this legal agitation ? They had done 
all they could to bring the subject to 
the fore, without attempting anything 
illegal. No damage had been done; 
nobody had been shot; and all that was 
asked was that an inquiry should be 
permitted into the matter. The English 
Members would not be asked to take part 
in theinquiry unless they desired to doso, 
for, of course, the Irish Representatives 
would welcome the assistance of English 
Members if they were desirous of taking 
part in the investigation. Without say- 
ing more, he would move the Motion on 
the Paper. 


Holdings near 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘“‘ That a Seleot Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the tenure on which Houses and 
Holdings are held in or near towns in Ireland, 
and the manner in which the improvements of 
tenants in or near towns are affected by the 
existing Laws, and if any changes in the exist- 
ing Law could be now beneficially made.’’— 
(Colonel Nolan.) 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he sympa- 
thized with the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, but felt great diffi- 
culty in dealing with the part regarding 
houses. It did not affect them in the 
North of Ireland as much as it did the 
— of the South; but he would 
prefer that the hon. and gallant Member 
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should eliminate from his Motion what 
referred to houses, and would confine 
his proposal to town parks. [* No, 
no!” | Well, he believed the question 
of dealing with houses in towns was so 
important, difficult, and intricate, that, 
in his opinion, nothing practical could 
result from the passing of the Motion 
this Session. It would be better to 
refer that question to the reformed Par- 
liament, and to keep to the question 
of town parks. He would read what 
the Prime Minister had said during the 
passing of the Land Act, in order to 
show what the right hon. Gentleman’s 
opinion was in 1881. The Prime Minis- 
ter said— 

“T am not prepared to admit that the present 
law bearing on this subject—”’ 
that was, the subject of town parks— 


‘*is satisfactory. We wane the question as 
open to consideration, and we may find it our 
duty to investigate it during the Recess.” 


On March 6, 1882, the Prime Minister, 
when questioned by the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny (Mr. Marum), replied— 

‘* That some legislation might be desirable 

with regard to town parks; but he was obliged 
to say that, viewing the present condition of 
affairs, and the pressure on the time of the 
House of Commons, he did not think the period 
had arrived when the Government could ask 
Parliament to entertain the subject.”—(3 Han- 
sard, (267 ] 187.) 
Having put before the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
what the opinion of the Prime Minis- 
ter was with regard to town parks 
during the passing of the Land Act in 
1881, and the opinion expressed by him 
since then in 1882, he (Mr. Dickson), 
in order to arrive at something prac- 
tical, would ask the hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Nolan) to omit from 
his Motion the reference to houses, and 
to deal solely with town parks. The 
question of town parks was a vital one 
in Ulster and the North of Ireland. A 
great deal of feeling had been excited on 
the matter since.the passing of the Land 
Act; the holders of town parks conceiv- 
ing it a grievance that they should be 
excluded from the benefits of that Act. 
He should be glad, if he had the oppor- 
tunity, of proposing— 

“That a Select Committee should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the tenure on which town 
parks were held in Ireland, how they were 
affected by the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, and 
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to report whether any changes in the existing 
laws could be beneficially made.” 

At present, however, he would ask the 
hon. and gallant Member to omit the 
words ‘‘ Houses and’’ from his Motion, 
to leave that matter to be dealt with by 
the reformed Parliament, and to be con- 
tent with obtaining this Session a settle- 
ment of the town parks’ question. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he had great 
pleasure in supporting the Motion of the 
hon. and gallant Member. There was 
great truth in what the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Tyrone (Mr. Dickson) 
had said as to the desirability of having 
town parks dealt with; but the hon. 
Member’s proposal was beyond the pre- 
sent question altogether. They all knew 
the great interest taken in this question 
all over Ireland. Everyone who knew 
the country towns in Ireland knew that 
from time to time the hard earnings of 
the working classes, the artizans, and 
the shopkeepers, were spent in the build- 
ing of houses ; and they knew how many 
families had been enriched, and how 
many families, at the same time, im- 
poverished, by the confiscation of those 
houses. The Land Act was a great mea- 
sure of relief; but it only affected the 
rural districts. An Act was wanted for 
the towns, for, owing to the want of 
legislation, many towns were decaying. 
The families who owned the houses were 
not content with the rent they got in 
the first instance; but 50 or 60 years 
after the building of the houses the 
successor of the original landlord came 
in, and confiscated the whole of the 
hard earnings and savings of the 
artizan, or shopkeeper, or whoever 
he might be. He hoped the House 
would not refuse the reasonable request 
made by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway County, for a Committee to 
inquire into the state of facts concerning 
the tenure on which houses were held in 
or near towns in Ireland. No doubt 
town parks formed a good subject of in- 
quiry; but let the two things be kept 
separate. Let houses be dealt with now, 
and town parks in a separate Motion or 
Bill. He hoped the Government would 
not be so unreasonable as to refuse a 
simple inquiry. That was all the hon. 
and gallant Member asked for; and if, 
at the conclusion of that inquiry, no case 
had been made out, and there was not 
sufficient evidence to warrant the Go- 
vernment in bringing in a Bill on the 
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subject, he was sure the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman would withdraw from 
the subject altogether. 

Mr. MOORE said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
would consent to the appointment of the 
Committee. The question proposed for 
inquiry was one of the most important 
questions which could possibly be 
brought before the House; and, nu- 
merically speaking, it concerned a most - 
important section of the people of Ire- 
land. It was a question which must be 
looked at from a similar point of view, 
and dealt with on the same lines as the 
Irish labourers’ question. If anything 
was to be done for the labouring classes 
in Ireland, the movement should be fol- 
lowed by the measure of relief now in- 
dicated, if, indeed, the two movements 
did not go side by side—paré passu—in 
the interests of the labouring class and 
the artizan class in towns. This was, 
— the most important question in 

reland at the present moment. He 
could not agree that justice had been 
done to it—that, considering its im- 
portance, it had been brought suffi- 
ciently before the public. He was sure 
that in the reformed Parliament it would 
form one of the most important matters 
with which they would be called upon to 
deal. As to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Dickson), 
he could not flatter the hon. Gentleman 
that he saw much in his argument. The 
town park question seemed to him (Mr. 
Moore) to be a very simple one. It ap- 
peared to him to be a question for Par- 
liamentary pressure—for Parliamentary 
insistance and arrangement. There was 
no reason why town parks could not be 
put on the same footing as other tenan- 
cies in Ireland. If the lands were more 
valuable than was at present assumed, 
it should be easy to assess their true 
value in a Court of Law. In fact, he 
did not know what there was to inquire 
about in the matter of town parks. The 
law, he believed, left in considerable 
doubt the question as to what town 
parks were. He questioned whether 
such things really existed at all; but, if 
they did exist, he submitted that Par- 
liamentary pressure should be brought 
to bear on the question in order to bring 
them within the scope of the Land Act. He 
could not see what further inquiry was 
needed. To his mind what was wanted 
was action, and not inquiry. They re- 
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quired something to induce the shop- 
keeping and artizan classes to build 
houses—some adequate protection which 
would induce them to invest their 
earnings in this manner. At present 
there was no such security for invested 
money, and no means by which a man 
could safely procure a house for himself. 
The question was not only an Irish cne— 
it was important for England as well as 
Ireland. It would be settled in Eng- 
land, and some 10 years afterwards, 
perhaps, Ireland might expect to have 
it settled. The Irish Members, how- 
ever, wished Ireland to be placed on a 
footing of equality with England in this 
matter as early as possible. They wished 
Treland to be as far advanced in the race 
as England. Whilst hon. Members were 
turning over in their minds some plan for 
improving the condition of the labouring 
and artizan classes in England by en- 
abling them to invest their hard earn- 
ings in well-secured property and in other 
ways, he sincerely hoped that the claims 
of the Irish people for similar considera- 
tion would not be overlooked. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was surely not 
reasonable to limit inquiry to a special 
matter in which some hon. Members 
took an interest, and to endeavour to 
withhold inquiry into a subject which 
other hon. Members in that House took 
an interest in. He said that sedulous 
and careful inquiry into the condition of 
the law in regard to the holdings of 
shops and houses in towns in Ireland 
had become a matter of absolute neces- 
sity and importance. The case of Ire- 
land in this respect was entirely different 
to that of Great Britain, inasmuch as in 
the latter there was an increasing and 
thriving agricultural population, the 
consequence of which was that the 
towns were growing in extent, the 
shops were always let, and if a tenant 
found his relations with the landlord 
disagreeable he could easily obtain 
another residence. In Ireland, how- 
ever, the towns were either stationary 
or retrograde, and the population in- 
creasing faster than the accommodation 
in the towns, if a man lost his house he 
had no chance of getting another; and 
it was upon that view that the sup- 
porters of the Motion of his hon. and 
gallant Friend based the claim for in- 
guiry. He did not say that the griev- 
ance was so great as that which had led 
to the alteration of the Land Law in 
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Treland; but it was a question which 
had been coming to the front, and must 
be regarded as one of great importance. 
His hon. and gallant Friend had taken, 
as was his custom always, the most Con- 
stitutional and proper course with refer- 
ence to this question; he did not ask 
the House to commit itself to any prin- 
ciple with regard to it, but merely asked 
for an inquiry; and he (Mr. Sexton) 
would point out that if the Government 
would not seriously take the initiative 
of inquiring into the hardship com- 
plained of and providing a remedy for 
the grievance, hon. Members on those 
Benches would be compelled to press it 
upon the House in a more disagreeable 
manner. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, there could be no doubt that the 
grievance referred to had been reason- 
ably pointed out by hon. Members who 
had spoken on the Motion of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway. The 
hon. and gallant Member wished Her 
Majesty’s Government to appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into two 
classes of tenures ; one, that of shops and 
houses ; the other, that of holdings in or 
near towns in Ireland. They were told 
that in many of the towns in Ireland 
there might be great hardships inflicted 
upon tenants in consequence of the ten- 
dency of houses and shops to go up in 
value. He quite admitted that; but the 
case was the same in England and in 
Scotland, and the Government considered 
the question was one which should 
be dealt with upon general principles, 
and not upon principles applicable only 
to in The question relating to 
land in Ireland was in a different posi- 
tion from that relating to land in the 
rest of the Kingdom ; the circumstances 
were different; and it had, therefore, 
been dealt with in an exceptional way. 
But the same facts did not apply to 
houses and shops in towns in Ireland; 
and if inquiry were necessary—and he 
was not prepared to say it was not—into 
the whole of the circumstances under 
which houses and shops were held 
by tenants in towns in Ireland, with the 
view, if possible, of securing for the 
poorer classes of the community greater 
privileges than they now enjoyed, the 
Government thought that it ought to 
proceed upon general, and not upon 
— Irish, principles. An hon. Mem- 

er opposite had said that it was a 
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very easy and simple matter to appoint 
a Committee. So it was; and it was 
also a very useful thing to appoint a 
Committee; but what would be the 
effect of doing so? It would probably 
raise some special and peculiar expecta- 
tions, which it would not be possible to 
satisfy at the present time; and the 
Government, not being prepared to 
admit that there was any special reason 
for it in Ireland, would not be prepared 
to agree to what the Committee might 
recommend. The hon. Member for 
Clonmel (Mr. Moore) had admitted, in 
his speech, that this was not an Irish 
question only; he said it was an English 
question as well ; and, therefore, putting 
it on that ground, it would not be proper 
for the Government to assent to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the tenure of houses. But the ques- 
tion with regard to holdings, in or near 
towns in Ireland, was another matter 
altogether. Reference had been made 
to certain words of the Prime Minister 
with reference to town parks. No one 
could say that the state of the law with 
regard to them was quite satisfactory ; 
and if the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway would accept it as an instalment, 
the Government were quite ready to 
agree to the appointment of a Committee 
to inquire into that subject. The Com- 
mittee would inquire as to whether the 
a state of things was satisfactory ; 

ut whether any of the principles of 
the Land Act of 1881 should be applied 
to town parks was a matter that would 
have to remain open. 

Mr. HEALY said, he attributed the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman, that 
this was not purely an Irish grievance, 
to the fact that he did not know much 
about Ireland. It was peculiarly an 
Irish question, and presented an en- 
tirely different aspect to that relating to 
houses and shops in English towns. To 
begin with, the soil of Ireland was 
owned by absentees; the soil of England 
was not. It was known that those ab- 
sentees had been proved to be thieves— 
persons who took money out of the 
pockets of the Irish people, and that 
they absolutely refused to give land in 
towns for building purposes. Take the 
town of Bantry, for instance. The 
people there were refused land lately, on 
which to put up Gas Works to light the 
town, which contained 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. Where in England could a 
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savage be found to refuse land for such 
a purpose? Why, even in Scotland, 
a man who should refuse a little bit 
of ground for the building of Gas 
Works would be hunted with the dogs 
at his heels. Take another case which 
occurred a short time ago in a country 
town. The lease held by a gentleman 
who carried on a large business there 
dropped, and his landlord would not re- 
new it, or allow him to occupy a house 
in the place, and would not give a plot 
of ground on which he could build one, 
end the result was that the man was 
driven from his native place. Take 
another place — Carrickmacross. On 
one side of the road there was the 
Shirley estate, and on the other the 
estate of the Marquess of Bath. There 
was £20,000 worth of property, and for 
all that there was no security for the 
tenants ; the landlords in question could 
turn out any shopkeeper they pleased. 
British law did not prevent that. He 
was bound to say that of all the in- 
human savages by whom a country was 
ever cursed the worst were the men who 
were allowed to rob the people of the 
fruits of their toil. In the towns in 
Ireland no one in trade could enjoy a 
moment of quiet tenure; even if they 
wanted to extend their premises for the 
purposes of business, the lord of the soil 
refused them permission to do so. Why 
did this state of things exist? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
came forward and dogmatized about 
this being an Imperial question. The 
right hon. Gentleman simply knew no- 
thing of the subject he had spoken 
about; and he (Mr. Healy) said that 
with regard to no other country but 
Ireland would the Government have put 
forward anyone to dogmatize on a ques- 
tion of this kind after he had been only 
six weeks in the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman came down and told 
Irish Members, who knew the country, 
who suffered for the country, and who 
lived in the country, that this was a 
grievance which they suffered from in 
common with the rest of the Kingdom. 
But there was no parallel between the 
two countries in that respect. The Go- 
vernment would, probably, hear more 
about the rights of the tenant shop- 
keepers in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the appointment of 
a Committee might lead to the raising 
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of expectations which could not be rea- 
lized. But let not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman imagine that the people of Ire- 
land were to be deluded with false ex- 
pectations. They expected no more 
from this country than what they could 
drag out of it. The Prime Minister had 
promised a Committee to inquire into 
the subject of town parks. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
do not think he promised a Committee. 
He promised to inquire, but not to ap- 
point a Committee. 

Mr. HEALY: A Government in- 
quiry; to be conducted, he supposed, 
up in a balloon. Well, the Government 
has promised an inquiry by microscope 
from this side of the Channel, and that 
promise had not been kept. The right 
hon. Gentleman now said they would be 
willing to grant that inquiry. There 
was no harm in granting that inquiry; 
but he said that the people would be a 
great deal more deluded by the inquiry 
offered by the Government than by that 
asked for by his hon. and gallant Friend. 
It would simply give the holders of land 
in and near towns in Ireland the idea, 
which would not be realized, of getting 
an amendment of the Land Act; but 
as they belonged to a body not large 
enough to commit a sufficient number 
of outrages to induce that House to 
work, the Government could afford to 
trample on them. 

Mr. ARCHDALE said, the state- 
ments of the hon. Member who bad 
just spoken were so contrary to his own 
experience with regard to every town he 
was acquainted with in Ireland that it 
was difficult to give very great credence 
to them. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 32; Noes 
33: Majority 1.—(Div. List, No. 39.) 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 
NOMINATION. 

Mr. HIBBERT moved to nominate 
the Select Committee on Publie Ac- 
counts, as follows :— 

** Sir Watrter B. Barrretrot, Mr. Gorst, Mr. 
Laine, Sir Joun Luszock, Sir Cuartes Mitts, 


Mr. Ryxanps, Mr. Sart, Mr. Szety, Mr, Suaw, 
Mr. Arruur O’Connor, and Mr. Hiszerr.”’ 


Mr. HEALY inquired if the Mr. 
Shaw nominated was the hon. Member 
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for Cork; and, if so, how many Oom- 
mittee meetings had he attended during 
the last few years? 

Mr. HIBBERT believed the hon. 
Member for Oork (Mr. Shaw) attended 
the meetings last year; but he was not 
able to say how often. 

Mr. SHEIL said, that a Return of 
attendances was made every year, and 
from that Return the Secretary to the 
Treasury could see how often the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) had at- 
tended. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not know 
how often hon. Members attended the 
meetings last year. He was not able to 
give the information desired. 

Mr. HEALY said, that this was a 
most important Committee; and he 
thought if it was found that a Member 
continued to absent himself, in the inte- 
rest of the public service the House 
ought not to re-appoint him. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
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MUNICIPAL VOTERS (RELIEF) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
Hibbert, Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 


| BILL 64.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, that the Bill 
pressed very severely upon the burgesses 
of Dublin. It was intended to re- 
lieve municipal voters, but in Dublin it 
was necessary for a man to have two 
years and eight months residence in order 
to obtain the burgess vote. Now, that 
was a very oppressive state of things ; 
and he asked the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James) if he could not arrange 
to extend the Preamble so as to remove 
the anomaly he had referred to ? 

Mr. HEALY desired to point out a 
most curious fact. While it was pro- 
posed to extend very properly to Ireland 
the benefits of the English Act for muni- 
cipal purposes, the Aet for Parliamen- 
tary purposes was not to apply to them 
at all. He trusted the Government 
would see their way to remedy this de- 
fect. 
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Mr. DAWSON said, he had intended 
to propose an Instruction to the Commit- 
tee with regard to the two points which 
had been mentioned by his hon. Friends. 
He thought the Committee should have 
power to insert a clause reducing the 
qualifying period from two years and 
eight months to one year, as in England 
and Scotland, and to incorporate the 
Act, which had been done in the case of 
Scotland, relating to relief granted to 
Parliamentary voters. He hoped the 
Government would consent to remove 
one of the grossest anomalies that it was 
possible to exist. It could easily be 
done by the insertion of a clause to that 
effect in this Bill. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamés) said, that he would con- 
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sider the matter, and see whether what 
the hon. Gentleman wished could be 
done. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


COUNTY COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Frxpiarer, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to County Courts in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Frypiarer, 
Mr. Grecory, and Mr. Smatt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 78.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 
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